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Review of the Year in the Electrical 
Industry 


The Year Was One of Glorious Achievement Under Unprecedented 
Difficulties for the Electrical Industry—Accomplishments Exceeded 
Those of Other Years Yet Never Before Was the Industry so Handi- 
capped in the Way of Financial, Operating, Labor and Materials 
Situations nor so Restricted and Regulated—The New Year Dawns 
with the Industry Strong and Healthy Because of What It Has Done 


HE past year will ever stand out as one of the 
magnificent achievements for the electrical in- 
dustry. Entering as it does into almost every 

phase of industrial, domestic, military and naval life, 
every phase of such activities called for electricity 
in some form or other. New demands arose but a 
way was found, always, and usually quickly. But just 
as the year was one of glorious attainment, so also 
was it one of extreme difficulty. On the one hand 
came the demand for super-effort ; on the other, every 
factor making that effort possible was regulated, 


Modern Power Stations, Such as This One at Detroit 


handicapped, curtailed and restricted. The two out- 
standing features of the year in the electrical indus- 
try are accomplishment and difficulty. The one was 
attained; the other overcome, and never was the need 
more urgent for success, nor the difficulties more 
severe. 

Central stations had their coal supply regulated ; 
their customers were listed as essential and non-es- 
sential, should it be necessary to reduce power supply ; 
sign lighting was curtailed and lightless nights came 
into vogue; reports had to be made as to the condi- 
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tion of the power station, the quantity of coal burned 
and in storage and similar innovations came into use. 

A marked retrenchment in “service” took place. 
Free lamp renewals, and renewal deliveries, free re- 
pairs to cords, free location of trouble and replacement 
of fuses, and similar “service,” classed as non-essen- 
tials to business, gave way to nominal charges, which 
incidentally were found to lessen the number of calls. 

The Committee on Gas and Electric Service of the 
National Electric Light Association, composed of lead- 
ing representatives of central station and gas compan- 
ics, steadily maintained its activities on behalf of the 
Government and the utilities affected by the war. 
Throughout the year they worked hand in hand with 
various departments of the Government; assisted the 
assignment of materials to the utilities, requisitioning 
of apparatus ordered by utilities to the Government 
to the extent of some 200,000 kw.; furnished expert 
engineering talent to various Government departments 
on lighting and power for cantonments, hospitals, 
aviation fields, and nitrate production; helped put 
over the Liberty Loans and the sale of Thrift Stamps; 
recommended the location of warehouses and similar 
structures with regard to utility service; helped utili- 
ties obtain removal of embargoes; accelerated deliv- 
eries of equipment; and in many cases obviated the 
construction of transmission lines by having munitions 
loads transferred to existing plant capacity. Co-oper- 
ation of the most effective kind was throughout the 
year the keynote of the relations between this com- 
mittee representing the utilities and the Government. 

The spirit of co-operation and unity showed up 
conspicuously throughout the entire industry. Public 
utilities tied-in and interconnected their systems and 
power plants to an extent never before attempted or 
considered feasible, and pooled their loads, fuel and 
capacity. Electrical contractors and others got to- 
gether, placed their businesses on a sounder basis, 
and worked together to mutual advantage in distribut- 
ing work that was none too plentiful, shared their 
data on the cost of doing business, and interchanged 
ideas and experiences. 

The demand for coal, the high prices offered as an 
inducement for increased production, and the labor 
shortage, accelerated and encouraged coal mine elec- 
trification. Bituminous coal mines took up electrifica- 


tion as did also many of the anthracite mines of the 
East. The majority of these electrifications purchased 
central-station service as being the more efficient, the 
more easily obtainable, and the more economical of 
first cost as well as of operation. 

As an emergency, the strict rulings of the National 
Electric Code have been interpreted somewhat gen- 
erously. For example, the use of iron and aluminum 
in place of copper for busbars has been employed in 
certain cases. Careful tests have been made to de- 
termine the advisability of requiring copper sizes to 
be based upon intermittent load, or load-factor, in- 
stead of on connected load. Although no definite 
action was taken on this, it is indicative of the tenden- 
cies of the times, namely to break down needless 
barriers. 

Following the general curtailment and retrench- 
ment, electrical appliances came into disfavor for a 
while after not being classes as essential by the War 
Industries Board. However, the important part they 
played in industrial heating for munitions factories 
soon showed the mistake entertained, and their time, 
fuel and labor-saving characteristics asserted them- 
selves. Actually, the year has seen a very great in- 
crease in cuirrent-consuming appliances of every type, 
but more especially those that save fuel, effort and 
time, a natural conclusion because of the migration 
of women to industry, Red Cross work. The shortage 
of natural gas in the gas belt, the universal urgency 
of saving coal placed the electric heating device before 
the user as an appliance whose use constituted a 
patriotic act. The electric range and oven, as the 
water heater for small quantities of water, shows an 
increase of about 50% over the sales of 1916. 

For many electrical manufacturers and utilities, 
those furnishing bulk energy under favorable circum- 
stances and manufacturers taking on war work, the 
year was one of prosperity. However, for the ma- 
jority, it is undoubtedly a fact that the year was one 
of extreme difficulty, and in many cases one of hard- 
ship. The industry subscribed generously to the Lib- 
erty Loans and to the purchase of Thrift Stamps. 
Conservative estimates show that exceeding 10% of 
the electrical industry’s man-power joined Government 
service in the case of making democracy safe. And 
many of these made the supreme sacrifice. 


Central Station Progress and Developments 


W improven during 1917 utility extensions and 


improvements were handicapped on account of 

high prices and difficulties of financing such 
extensions, the past year was marked by difficulties 
not so much of purchasing apparatus as of obtaining 
it. The War Industries Board made itself responsible 
for permitting or forbidding all work of any magni- 
tude, which meant that no work in the way of installa- 
tion of new equipment, construction of structures or 
transmission lines could be carried out unless abso- 
lutely necessary for the prosecution of the war. Un- 
necessary capital expenditures were also frowned 
upon, which made the raising of capital expensive. 
Much apparatus on order by utilities was comman- 
deered by the Government for its own use or use by 
utilities supplying munitions works. It was in co- 
ordinating the requirements of the public utilities and 


assisting the Government that the Committee of Gas 
and Electric Service of the National Electric Light 
Association accomplished such valuable work to the 
mutual benefit of all. The year has, therefore, ob- 
viously, been a very difficult one for many, probably 
most central stations and public utilities in general, 
since they have been called upon to furnish an 
increased service of sustained quality under extreme 
difficulties of materials and labor supply, with high 
prices reigning and without the alternative of charging 
proportionally for that service. 

The difficulties in operation that made themselves 
so obnoxious in the fall and winter of 1917 became 
somewhat alleviated during the spring as experience 
increased, and conditions improved as the country 
changed over from a peace to a war basis. The zoning 
of coal introduced many difficulties, which proved not 
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insurmountable, however. The large amount of ash 
and needless dirt delivered with coal as the result of 
a maximum coal price without regard to the value of 
the coal proved still more serious. This gave rise to a 
clean-coal ruling of the Fuel Administration which 
improved matters materially. The increase in the cost 
of coal, representing an advance in some cases of as 
much as 500%, necessitated increasing rates propor- 
tionally. This gave the coal clause, which has been 
called into vogue to a large extent during the previous 
twelve months, added alleviative powers. 

Interconnection was carried on between public 
utilities, both publicly and privately owned, and be- 
tween utilities and isolated plants. In some cases 
competing utilities were compelled to settle their dif- 
ferences, pool their capacity and loads and thus make 
available increased plant capacity and at the same time 
save coal. The most widely heralded interconnection 
was that in California, where the rapid growth of 
load, scarcity and high cost of fuel, lack of rainfall 
and snowfall in the mountains depleted stored water 
resources combined to create a shortage in face of 
increasing demand. Interconnection was employed 
as the indicated solution. The four largest utilities 
in Northern and Central California, comprising about 
90% of the power business in a territory of about 
40,000 square miles interconnected. The same thing 
was done in Southern California with equally bene- 
ficial results, in both instances obtaining greater gen- 
erating capacity, utilizing load and stream-flow divers- 
ity and saving coal, gas and oil. 

What has been accomplished in California has also 
been done elsewhere, although to lesser extent. In- 
terconnection already has progressed to a high degree 
in Illinois, a unity of interests being largely responsi- 
ble; a further unification occurred during the year. 
In Michigan the same is true. In New England, New 
York and Connecticut, where the coal shortage was 
particularly acute, the tieing-in of utilities and isolated 
plants and of various utilities and municipalities was 
also a feature of the year. 

The year passed without the formulation of a 
Federal water power policy. Notwithstanding the 
pressure brought to bear, the coal shortage and the 
universal realization of the necessity of harnessing 
the national water powers nothing was accomplished. 
While elimination of the German chemical trade in 
the country was being applauded, American manufac- 
turing chemists were crossing the border to Canada 
where they could start business under a Government 
utilizing its water powers. Nevertheless, hydroelec- 
tric developments were made, mostly consisting of 
comparatively small sources of power at low-head. 
A few plants of 15,000 kw. or so went into service, 
however, while many more ranging from 150 kw. and 
above either went into service or are now nearing 
completion. The shortage of coal and its high cost 
acted as inducements to utilize streams of low head 
and small power. In many cases increased capacity 
has been obtained by the utilization of pondage, while 
in others replacing old water turbines by more efficient 
and more efficient ones has accomplished the same 
end. The largest water turbine of the Francis type, 
rated at 25,000 hp. was furnished by Allis-Chalmers 
and went into service operation at the White River 
plant of the Puget Sound Traction, Light & Power 
Co. to work under a 35 ft. head. 


CENTRAL STATION APPARATUS. 


The steam turbine, in the largest and the smallest 
capacities, has come more than ever before the prime 
mover par excellence. Of course, the large utilities 
always employ it and the smaller plants, utility, munici- 
ipal and isolated are doing so to an increasing extent. 
The largest turbine of the impulse type yet made, 
namely a 45,000-kw. at 80% power-factor General 
Electric unit went into service at the Connors Creek 
station of the Detroit Edison Co., in the fall of the 
year. The largest unit ordered during the year was 
a 70,000 kw. Westinghouse cross-compound unit for 
the Government nitrate plant at Muscle Shoals. The 
steam turbine while attaining the largest capacity dur- 
ing the year, also became a marketable product in the 
smallest size. High-speed units of 7.5 kw. are now 
available for direct-connection to generators or auxil- 
iaries, at once suggesting the coming of more efficient 
auxiliaries operation and the small turbine station. 
During the year a number of turbines of 35,000 kw. 
went into service without attracting attention, while 
those of 25,000 kw. and below have become common- 
place. 

The turbine, reliable and as efficient as it is, has 
not been without its troubles during a year marked 
with such strenuous and unabated effort. A number 
of large turbines exploded, notably at Boston, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, and Cincinnati. However, explosions 
were not confined to the large machine, because several 
of only a few thousand kilowatts exploded, as did 
more of 100 kw. and thereabout. 

High coal prices and economic forces worked for 
greater economy and improved conditions and promise 
to almost revolutionize the boiler rooms of the coun- 
try if continued. Mechanical apparatus and automatic 
methods scientifically carried out are replacing erratic 
manual efforts carelessly or ignorantly performed. 
Measuring instruments are no longer confined to the 
switchboards; instead the boiler room where the 
greatest expense for losses occurs is now being placed 
upon a basis where operation can be properly per- 
formed and conditions can be watched. In this work 
the Fuel Administration achieved magnificent results 
and national gratitude, that it is hoped will live to 
bear full fruition. Improved operating methods in 
power plants have shown a tendency to extent through- 
out the power plant, embracing the economical manip- 
ulation and operation of boilers and auxiliaries, of 
turbines and their auxiliaries. Every unit of a power 
plant contributed to the efficiency of waste, and the 
past vear has brought realization of this fact. 

The large demand during the year for surface 
condensers for the navy and merchant marine, coupled 
with the virtual taking over of the turbine and con- 
denser industries by the Government, resulted in a 
shortage of alloy condenser tubes for central station 
use. Attention turned therefore to the use of tubes of 
iron, to the best methods of conserving and repairing 
available alloy tubes, and the use of condensers other 
than the surface type. Better operation of condensers 
and maintenance of vacuum, as well as more careful 
attention in the boiler room followed as a coal-saving 
measure. The welding of defective boiler tubes instead 
of discarding them was adopted by some of the 
Doherty properties. A boiler repair shop for rehabili- 
tation of boilers also came into usage with others. 
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ELECTRICAL APPARATUS. 


Automatically operated apparatus found increased 
application. The automatic railway substation is in- 
creasing, some companies having as many as four in 
service along their interurban trolley lines. The satis- 
factory performance of a 3000-kw. synchronous-motor 
installation used for correcting for power-factor and 
thereby improving voltage regulation has created the 
demand for similar installations. The operation of 
large 60-cycle synchronous converters continues, units 
of 3000 kw. being now commonplace, while several 
units of 5800 kw. are in actual operation in the elec- 
trolytic production of zinc at Great Falls, Mont. 

The outdoor substation has encroached upon the 
field of the indoor type. Need for haste, lack of ma- 
terials and labor and the desire to reduce cost has 
resulted in the outdoor substation being employed in 
many cases where ordinarily indoor apparatus housed 
might have been employed. It is not uncommon to 
find outdoor substations of low cost now supplying 
power to industrial establishments costing several 
millions of dollars. The outdoor installation has not 
been confined to small sizes, although many such have 
been erected. Outdoor installations of 5000 kw. and 
above have been made. Portable substations, like the 
outdoor substation have found conditions very favor- 
able for their erection and installation. The changing 
load centers, as the springing: up of a munitions fac- 
tory with its large force of employes, and similar 
instances have proved ideal for the portable substa- 
tion, convenient, permitting of quick availability, and 
at conservation of investment. One particularly in- 
teresting application of the portable substation made 
during the year is that of the Long Island Railroad 
who is operating a 1500-kw. synchronous converter 
on its system along a 33,000-volt transmission line. 
This portable substation moves as required, and may 
be used alone at isolated locations or may be connected 
in with a number of railway substations along the 
tracks. Railroad tracks are built into each permanent 
substation so as to permit one operator supervising 
the equipment in the permanent and the portable sub- 
stations, and allow the permanent station to be shut 
down for repairs while the portable carries its load. 
This portable of 1500 kw. is understood to be the 
largest unit as yet constructed. 

Reverse power relays for the protection of vast 
networks has made marked progress during the year. 
Improvements in relay design have taken place in 
detail, but the adoption of this form of relay and im- 
proved methods of connecting them is one of the fea- 
tures of the year for both high-capacity underground 
cables in our densely populated districts and for high- 
voltage long-distance transmission lines serves sparsely 
populated territories. 

As was to be expected, the high cost of coal and 
its poor quality, and high dirt and ash content, encour- 
aged the use of pulverized coal. Two central stations 
took up pulverized coal for experimentation, and so 
far report very satisfactory result. 

During the year the Puget Sound Traction, Light 
& Power Co. equipped ten boilers of an aggregate of 
4100 hp. for pulverized fuel at their Western Ave- 
nue central heating plant. This plant commenced to 
operate in September, using powdered coal produced 
from low-grade lignites and bituminous fines from 
mines in Western Washington. The annual oil con- 
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sumption of previous years approached 150,000 bbl. 
of oil. The transaction has proved satisfactory and 
financially worth while, because of the high price of 
oil, whereas the powdered coal is produced from fuels 
ordinarily unsuitable for domestic or industrial use. 
Another utility to adopt powdered coal was the Mil- 
waukee Electric Co. This installation, which was 
placed in service in May, consists of a 500-hp. Edge 
Moore three-pass boiler, and continues to give high 
efficiency and good all-round results. 


CENTRAL SATION RETRENCHMENTS. 


Purchases of second-hand apparatus, none other 
was obtainable at the time, made by a number of the 
smaller utilities demonstrated that to do so is a paying 
proposition if done wisely. Some of these smaller 
utilities have decided to adhere to this policy in the 
future, or at any rate canvass the field before pur- 
chasing new apparatus of the sort suitable for second 
hand use. 

The shortage of help necessitated economies and 
retrenchments that mere reduction of expense might 
not have brought about, and central stations shaped 
their policies and adopted practices accordingly. The 
use of women in all feasible callings came naturally, 
as for meter reading, for bill deliveries, for draughting 
and even for station operating. A number of com- 
panies took to sending out stamped meter post cards 
upon which the residence customer is asked to indicate 
the position of the meter dials, thus permitting them 
to read their own meters. The latest development 
in this direction, effective the beginning of this year, 
is that instituted by the Philadelphia Electric Co. of 
reading the. meters and billing their residential cus- 
tomers every three months. 

Industrial activity resulting from the war so in- 
creased the demand for central-station supply that 
many companies were forced to refuse additional load 
except under order from the War Industries Board. 
In similar circumstances, additional power equipment 
could be obtained only where it was shown to be 
entirely for war work. In making extensions for 
serving additional loads, or loads not previously 
served from central station supply because of high 
prices for materials and labor, it has become ‘the 
custom to charge the customer the cost of making the 
extensions, repayable during a definite period where 
the load assumed a pro rata proportion of the cost. 
In other cases, the customer was compelled to pay for 
the work by subscribing to company stock. To assist 
public utilities in carrying an needed extensions and 
rehabilitation, or where even increased rates were in- 
sufficient to entice additional capital the War Finance 
Corporation was formed with a capital of $400,000,- 
ooo for the express purpose of lending capital to 
utilities in need. 

The stress of circumstances resulted in many 
economies coming into vogue among contract stations. 
Those least necessary expenditures were curtailed 
first, such as cessation of free lamp renewals, free 
fixture and appliance repairs, free fuse renewals and 
free trouble location. This policy was then extended 
to increased commercial and operating economies. Out 
of the materials shortage and difficulties of obtaining 
independent priorities, and in keeping with the 
tendency of allied interests to stand together and pool 
their requirements, a pronounced tendency developed 
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for independent central stations to initiate what is 
virtually co-operative purchase of supplies. For ex- 
ample, a number of the large utilities adopted a cer- 
tain type of portable lamp, they decided upon their 
requirements for 1919, rates of delivery of consign- 
ments, and placed the order for their joint require- 
ments with one concern. In this way the purchase 
price per lamp was much reduced, the time of deliver- 
ies made was greatly shortened, while an appliance 
of merit is able to be placed before the customers of 
these utilities at a price otherwise not attainable 
without sacrifice of quality. 


ISOLATED PLANT AND SUMMER SERVICE. 


The taking over of many isolated plants follow- 
ing the urgent demand for coal saving marked the 
spring of the year. Some of these isolated plants 
adopted central-station service voluntarily on the score 
of financial saving or because facing the alternative 
of closing down on account of inability to obtain coal. 
Others were ordered by the Fuel Administration to 
close down their plants because of high coal consump- 
tion per unit of outpuf. Many of these plants will 
or already have reverted of course, to operation again, 
although not all. However, though a war measure, 
many have found the financial inducements sufficient 
to adhere to utility supply. Many plants engaged in 
munitions work took central-station service for needed 
increased capacity, and many of these have since gone 
over to utility supply permanently. | 

The summer or seasonal service is a form of load 
that some central stations have taken up very seri- 
ously to good advantage. Many isolated plants re- 
quire hot water and heat in winter, and thereby pro- 
duce their power and lighting as a by-product at a 
lower cost than the utility can sell it to them. In the 
summer, however, central-station supply is the more 
economical, costing less than that made by the isolated 
plant while saving coal. This class of service has 
found wide adoption and favor with both isolated plant 
and central station, since filling up the summer load 
curve without interfering with the winter peak. The 
alacrity with which central stations have gone after 
the summer or seasonal service must be considered a 
feature of the year. Only a very short time ago, in 
fact before the war, many utilities would not consider 
the isolated plant for seasonal service, following the 
policy of “all or nothing,’ maintaining that summer 
service might be made also a stand-by service. How- 
ever, the war has changed matters, and they realize 
that summer service will be the beginning of the end 
for many isolated plants eventually. 

The restriction of coal distribution to zones cre- 
ated considerable commotion in the central-station 
industry, necessitating the adoption of new firing 
methods, causing ash-handling troubles, fires in stor- 
age piles and hoppers due to spontaneous combustion, 
loss of capacity and refractory difficulties. Much of 
the coal was dirty and this again created many diffi- 
culties until a clean coal ruling was formulated and 
enforced by the Fuel Administration. 

The cost of coal increased in some cases as much 
as 500% after a maximum price such as would en- 
courage coal production was fixed by the Fuel Ad- 
ministration. The basis of coal price was weight not 
thermal units, necessitating coal specifications to be 
held in abeyance. Out of the coal situation, the erratic 


supplies, the variable qualities, high prices and high 
dirt content has come a marked tendency for utilities 
to purchase interests in coal properties in their vicinity. 
This policy has grown rapidly during the year, al- 
though many companies had previously adopted this 
procedure. Apart from assurance of supplies, the result 
is that coal arrives cleaner and costs less than when 
purchased in the open market. Central station owner- 
ship has in some instances hastened electrification of 
coal mines. 

The coal clause in electric rates found wider adop- 


tion, the smaller utilities applying it to both lighting 


and power, the larger to power only. Many utilities 
raised their rates. Now that conditions are beginning 
to adjust themselves there is every indication that the 
basis upon which rates are based may receive critical 
attention and modification. The importance of load- 
factor has made itself apparent to all, as has also the 
influence of power-factor and the needless loading up 
with wattless current; and there is little doubt but 
that these factors will be included in many of the 
modified power rates of the coming year. 

Lightless nights and curtailed sign lighting came 
into vogue for many months. The result was a sub- 
stantial loss of revenue and a small saving of coal, 
less than 250,000 tons actually. However, the moral 
influence was deserving of the sacrifice, and the utili- 
ties enforced the lighting order in co-operation with 
the fuel administration. | 

On March 3r the clock was turned ahead one 
hour, and thus until the last Sunday in October be- 
came effective the daylight saving law. Originally 
suggested by Benjamin Franklin more than a century 
ago, we took to daylight saving as a wartime fuel- 
saving measure, the last of the four powerful allies 
to do so. A strong movement, started by Samuel 
Insull, to keep the clock ahead the year round, failed, 
as did similar later efforts along the same line. How- 
ever, the benefits of daylight saving as a national 
policy proved themselves and putting the clock ahead 
each year for the summer months will continue unless 
repealed by Congress. A number of large utilities, 
notably the Philadelphia Electric Co. is still exerting 
its influence toward keeping the clock ahead for longer 
periods, thus reducing the evening peak and improving 
the load curve generally. As the result of the day- 
light saving many utilities increased their residential 
lighting rates, many applications, however, being 
turned down by utility commissions. 

Fuelless Mondays of last winter, when industry 
was halted, except very essential war industries, effec- 
tive during the height of the coal crisis, proved 
costly to utility and private business alike, although 
a necessary measure. For most central stations and 
traction interests, the saving of coal was out of all 
proportion to the cost incurred. Many utilities had 
ample supplies of coal, while others had only a few 
days’ and even a few hours’ supply in their hoppers. 

The year was one of such stupendous effort, such 
astounding difficulties and such glorious success that 
it is felt no other twelve-month period can be a worthy 
successor. The lessons of economy, of centralized 
effort, of co-operation and co-ordination of interests, 
and the spirit of harmony and unity for a single end, 
must surely live and bear fruit in the months of read- 
justment. Mcanwhile the central stations are prepar- 
ing themselves for what lies ahead. 
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Progress in Electric Illumination 


LTHOUGH by no means neglected, the past 
A year’s progress in the development of new 
lighting equipment and methods was of second- 

ary importance to 
the marked exten- 
sion of recognition 
of the importance of 
lighting. Intense 
concentration on the 
prosecution of the 
war naturally had a 
deterrent effect on 
ordinary lighting re- 
search and develop- 
ment. The big fea- 
tures inlighting 
progress during the 
year were quite 
closely connected 
with the war, haw- 
ever. Of most wide- 
spread interest was 
what at first seemed 
to be negative progress—lighting curtailment—but 
which really helped emphasize the value of lighting. 
Positive progress was achieved not only in the appli- 
cation of lighting to military purposes, but in a great 


stimulation of improved industrial lighting, especially 


in plants engaged on war work. 

Following precedents from abroad, curtailment of 
lighting had already been introduced into this country 
late in 1917. Last year it was considerably extended, 
then partly relieved, again extended and finally raised 
in practically all parts of the country. Ostensibly a 
fuel-saving measure, it did not take long to show that 
the saving effected was very small indeed. However, 
the psychological effect was marked; the absence of 
electric signs and display lighting changed the streets 
after dark from gaiety to gloom and impressed on the 
public in general the need for thrift and economy, 
which it was ultimately admitted was one of the main 
objects of the curtailment. Zeal in restricting lighting 
was quickly carried to an extreme in many quarters, 
street lighting being reduced too much and curtail- 
ment carried into realms where it should never have 
entered. Indiscriminate statements appeared to the 
effect that all lighting was excessive and harm was 
done not only to the lighting industry, but to eyesight 
and public safety. Merchants complained that the 
absence of sign and window lighting was seriously 
checking their sales; accidents on streets and in other 
poorly lighted places increased. The Illuminating 
Engineering Society discussed the subject freely last 
February and again in October, when it issued a 
valuable set of recommendations on lighting conserva- 
tion that clarified the situation. . 

Another aspect of lighting conservation relates to 
“daylight saving,” which was put into effect for the 
seven months from March 30 to Oct. 26. The effect 
on the lighting companies’ income was very small and 
the entire scheme of gaining an extra hour of day- 
light proved so popular that it doubtless will be made 
permanent. Efforts were made by central-station 
interests to make the scheme effective throughout the 


year so as to improve diversity and load-factors in the 
winter months, but these efforts failed. 

In direct application of lighting to the war there 
was last year, 
among other things, 
further use of pro- 
tective lighting for 
camps, docks, mili- 
tary works, muni- 
tion plants, etc. ; im- 
portant development 
of military and na- 
val searchlights ; ex- 
tremely extensive 
use of small flash- 
lights in trenches, 
dugouts, etc., and 
considerable devel- 
opment of methods 
of lighting airplanes 
and aviation fields 
to make night flying 
practicable. 

The most important feature in this line, however, 
was the marked stimulus given to improvement of 
industrial lighting in plants making war supplies in 
shipyards, etc. It was quickly realized that the enor- 
mous output necessary to equip our army, carry it 
overseas and keep it properly supplied required that 
the war industries put forth their utmost efforts by 
night as well as by day. Study of the subject revealed 
that the best possible light was necessary to accelerate 
production, insure proper quality of product, minimize 
accidents and enhance employes’ contentment so as to 
reduce labor turnover. The new plants built gave 
keen attention to most effective use of daylight and 
included provision for liberal but efficient use of elec- 
tric light to meet the deficiencies of daylight. Old 
plants had their lighting rehabilitated along modern 
lines. Nor was the lighting betterment confined to 
war plants, for in many other factories there was an 
awakening to the importance of improved lighting. In 
spite of high prices, this movement is likely to con- 
tinue. In Chicago an investigation of factory lighting 
disclosed the interesting relation that an increase in 
production of about 15% would result from lighting 
improvement involving an increased cost equal to only 
5% of the payroll. 

Developments in lamps and lighting accessories 
were plentiful, considering the handicaps under which 
they were brought out. The need for conserving fuel 
brought about a marked movement to retire the old 
carbon-filament and other practically obsolete lamps, 
these being replaced in almost every instance by Mazda 
lamps. A still more rugged type of the latter is almost 
ready for the market to replace the carbon lamps 
where there is the last excuse for them—in places 
subject to excessive vibration. The use of Mazda 
projecting lamps for motion-picture theaters has made 
considerable headway, they being found very success- 
ful for the smaller houses; 600 and 750-watt lamps 
are used. A considerable number of new fixtures and 
reflectors were brought out, especially for industrial 
lighting ; the most notable in this class was the line of 
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standardized steel enameled dome reflectors developed 
as the result of co-operative studies by lamp and re- 
flector manufacturers. Numerous new fixtures for 
semi-indirect lighting have also been introduced. 
Among important developments in lighting practice 
were the revision of the factory lighting codes of the 
Illuminating Engineering Society and of the states of 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Wisconsin, also the 
introduction of such codes in Ohio and New York. 
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An important report on automobile headlights was 
drawn up by a committee of the Illuminating Engi- 
neering Society and more attention is being given to 
this subject. Space does not permit dwelling on other 
interesting developments in lighting. The evidences 
are at hand, however, that a revival of general interest 
in illumination is in store, the war having in effect 
materially enhanced its importance. The good work 
commenced will undoubtedly be continued. 


Developments in Electric Transportation 


tensions to existing systems, or the purchase 

of additional equipment has been subservient 
to the war. Im- 
proved methods and 
additional undertak- 
ings have, there- 
fore, occurred only 
where absolutely 
necessary. In many, 
perhaps most, cases, 
needed work of 
rehabilitation and 
maintenance has 
been held up on ac- 
count of the labor 
shortage and the 
high price and diff- 
culties of obtaining 
materials. As soon 
as money, men and 
materials become 
available and more 
stable, then electrical transportation will go ahead. 


A progress in electrification of railroads, ex- 


RAILROAD ELECTRIFICATION. 


The electrification of railroads has almost stood 
still. Only two undertakings of any magnitude have 
been prosecuted. One of these was the electrification 
of 218 miles of track of the Chicago Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railroad, the other the construction and electrifi- 
cation of Mount Royal tunnel to permit the Canadian 
Northern Railroad to enter the heart of the city of 
Montreal. 

When the 218 miles of the C. M. & St. P. railroad 
from Orthello to Seattle and Taco is completed, this 
should be in service by next summer, this railroad 
will have 660 miles of track electrified, 440 miles now 
being in operation. The 218 miles now in process of 
electrification will be supplied by 8 substations an 
average of 28 miles apart. These will be equipped 
with synchronous-motor direct-current generator sets, 
two or three units as the case may be, of 1000, 2000 
and 2500 kv.-a, capacity. The Washington Water 
Power Co. will supply the railroad from Long Lake 
over a 110,000-volt, 170 mile line. The Puget Sound 
Traction, Light & Power Co. is also furnishing 
energy at 110,000 volts through an outdoor substation 
of 4500 kv.-a. Fifteen electric locomotives are on 
order, ten from the Westinghouse for passenger and 
freight haulage, and five from the General Electric 
for passenger haulage. 

The Mount Royal electrification for the Canadian 
Northern Railroad, now owned by the Canadian Gov- 


ernment, consists of 3.1 miles of double-track tunnel 
using the catenary system carrying 2400 volts direct 
current. 


Power is supplied from a substation contaii~ 
ing 3 synchrous- 
motor generator 
sets, each motor 
= driving two gener- 
ators of 1200 volts 
$ and 750 kw. The 
motors operate at 
11,000 volts, 63 
cycles, with power 
supplied by the 
Montreal Light, 
Heat & Power Co. 
Six locomotives are 
~used, each with a 
one-hour rating of 
1280 hp. and con- 
tinuous rating of 
1090 hp. 
Although little 
« has been done in the 
way of electrification, much consideration has been 
given the matter, especially in view of the possibil- 
ity of Government ownership and the pressure that 
is being brought to bear to utilize water power and 
save coal. Meanwhile the performance of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad and its 
increased mileage of electrified track is setting 
an example of what could be accomplished. Of rail- 
road electrification in the near future, a number of 
projects are held in abeyance awaiting definite action 
of the Government as to a railroad policy, and for an 
easier money market, better labor conditions and 
cheaper and more plentiful materials. The electrifica- 
tion of the Illinois Central has been definitely decided 
upon, to take place progressively during the next five, 
ten and fifteen years. 


ELectric RAILWAYS, TRUCKS AND TRACTORS. 


Street railway and interurban railways have had 
rather a difficult time. Rehabilitation and improve- 
ment of their systems have been cut to a minimum, 
and many roads are now waiting for lower materials 
costs and easier labor conditions to make badly needed 
improvements to their systems. The greatest if not 
only activity in street railways has consisted în the 
construction of spurs and extensions to plants pro- 
ducing munitions and similar cases where an increased 
number of passengers have had to be transported. 

Congested railroads and terminals, and the rapidity 
with which motor transports took to the use of the 
highways for the haulage of enormous amounts of 
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merchandise has roused the spirit of competition 
among many. of the trolley lines. In many cases 
motor truck routes parallel interurban trolley lines, 
and as the railroads have recognized the wisdom of 
the truck or trolley for the small consignments for 
short distances many traction companies appreciating 
the possibilities believe the haulage of freight by elec- 
tric trolley has a promising future. 

Although the trolley is used for freight haulage 
quite largely in the West, comparatively little has 
been accomplished in this respect in the East and 
Middle West. During the year many companies have, 
however, gone into the haulage of freight to good 
purpose. For example, in Ohio, 2800 miles of trolley 
are used exclusively for passenger haulage, notwith- 
standing that many of existing lines constitute im- 
portant links with railroads for freight and coal haul- 
age. And the same conditions exist in many states. 
The electric railroads of the country embrace a mileage 
of about one-seventh that of the steam roads, and 
have a capitalization in excess of $4,700,000,000 and 
annual operating revenues of $565,000,000 (based on 
last census). Notwithstanding, the freight earnings 
of the electric roads in 1912, when data was last avail- 
able, ampunted to less than 2% of the total operating 
revenue. The electric trolley line should be of undis- 
puted economic value for short-haul freight haulage, 
independent or as tributary to the railroads; doing so 
would reduce railroad congestion and accomplish the 
same end as motor truck transportation at far less 
investment and on sounder principles. For these rea- 
sons freight haulage by trolley is considered as one 
of the important lessons taught during the last year. 

The skip-stop, urged by the Fuel Administration 
as a fuel-saving measure was widely adopted volun- 
tarily. Its adoption is estimated to have saved 687,122 
tons of coal in 24 states in 6 months. At an average 
value, the estimated power consumption is reduced 
about 1% in car operation by the skip-stop. Now that 


the necessity of adhering to the skip-stop has sub- 
sided, many traction companies have gone back to 
their former method of operating, although many of 
the larger cities, including Chicago, Detroit, Washing- 
ton and many more have so far adhered to it. The 
one-man car has found favor in many of the smaller 
towns where congestion, traffic density, rush-hour 
bustle are not so pronounced as in the larger cities. 
Whereas the one-man car has come rather into dis- 
favor in the larger towns, its favor and adoption in 
the smaller ones has resulted in a greater number in 
use. Increased fares, some a flat-rate and some based 
upon mileage, were widely adopted, mostly with 
popular accord, although in some instances where 
politics have made fare increases an issue they have 
not matured or only after public indignation. In many 
cases during the year women have taken the place of 
men for the collection of fares, and even as motor- 
women. However, women are now being replaced 
again by men as men become available. Strikes of 
considerable duration and bitterness have occurred in 
some cities where the traction interests have attempted 
to retain women or refrain from wage increases. 
The electric truck has made slow but sure head- 
way. Battery rental, exchange and trucking service by 
utilities is being taken up increasingly for both pleas- 
ure and commercial transportation. The gasless Sun- 
days gave a spurt, though short lived, to interest in 
the electric vehicle, and the fact that the storage bat- 
tery saves fuel and gasoline has been used success- 
fully as a selling slogan by many central stations. The 
storage battery tractor has been in big demand for 
factory and industrial use in freight sheds and similar 
places. So also has the electric battery locomotive 
for yard and mining work come into wider vogue. In 
many coal mines the battery locomotive has proved 
itself for collecting cars and hauling them to the part- 
ings where trolley locomotives haul the train; while 
permitting electrification in a minimum time. 


Telephony and Telegraphy 


HE waging of modern warfare has become 
intimately inter-related with the transmission 
of messages over wires and through space. 

Communication of signals and messages from subma- 
rine to aeroplane, across battlefields, from aeroplane 
to aeroplane, etc., ` 
have been accom- 

plished, and will be w 

one of the most fas- 
cinating stories 
when told. Mean- 
while we know that 
vast and glorious 
achievements have 
been attained in the 
improvement of ap- 
paratus, extension 
of previous limita- 
tions as to sensitive- 
ness of equipment 
ment for military 
use. 
As with other 
things, normal com- 
mercial telephone 


and telegraph extensions and business have been cur- 
tailed under the influence of war’s demands for men 
and equipment. The production of apparatus has 
been almost entirely confined to that needed for the 
prosecution of the war, for the merchant marine and 
for interconnecting 
communication sys- 
tems in munitions 
plants. Ordinary ex- 
tensions have been 
held down to a min- 
imum. Lack of co- 
operation between 
the adherents of 
manual operation 
and the automatic 
system of telephony 
during the early 
part of the year met 
with stern disappro- 
val by the Govern- 
ment. In Minneapo- 
lis steps were taken 
to combine the two 
into “a. unified 
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system. The Government took over all telephone 
and telegraph systems, having during ‘he previous 
vear placed all wireless stations under the charge 
of the Navy. One of the first things the Gov- 
ernment did was to initiate a fee for installing tele- 
phones or for changing their location. Changed busi- 
ness and economic conditions have resulted in many 
rate increases for telephone service, and the wide 
application of measured service instead of flat rate. 
Undoubtedly, the most important achievements made 
public during the year are those of Weagant of the 
Marconi Wireless Co. and the perfection of the duplex 
telephony and telegraphy by the Bell system. 
Weagant’s achievement, the fruit of fifteen vears’ 
effort, was accomplished before 1918, but only since 
the signing of the armistice has it been given 
publicity. The one great obstacle to continuous com- 
munication by means of electromagnetic waves in the 
air is claimed to have been overcome. Among the 
revolutionary changes that this new system effects is 
that the tall steel towers heretofore erected can be 
dispensed with, interference of messages by other mes- 
sages 1s eliminated and stations in close proximity to 
one another do not cause interference with messages. 
Continuous communication during the 24 hours, irre- 
spective of atmospheric conditions or seasons is 
claimed to be an assured fact. All Marconi high- 
power stations are being equipped with Weagant’s 
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apparatus, and the stations of the Pan-American Wire- 
less Telephone & Telegraph Co. which link North and 
South America as are those of allied government. 

The achievement in duplex telephony, announced 
by Postmaster General Burleson in the middle of 
December, is the result of many years’ work on the 
part of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
the Western Electric Co. which increases many fold 
the message-carrying capacity of long-distance tele- 
phone and telegraph wires, especially of the open-wire 
type. With this new system, four telephone conversa- 
tions over one pair of wires can be simultaneously 
carried on, in addition to the telephone conversation 
provided for by the ordinary methods. Thus, over a 
pair of wires a total of 5 simultaneous telephone con- 
versations can take place without interference or 40 
simultaneous telegraph messages, or partly of one and 
the other. It is expected this system will enable re- 
duction of long-distance charges, thus encouraging 
immediately the use of long-distance telephony. 

The use of wireless for police, coast patrol and 
similar service continues to prove valuable, and tenta- 
tive plans have been made for further adoption of 
this method of communication where already used, 
plans that can now mature since the signing of the 
amistice. Removal of restrictions of amateur wireless 
installation will give great impetus to wireless installa- 
tion, it 1s thought. 


Electrochemistry and Electrometallurgy 


chemist and metallurgist at almost every step 

in the production of the wherewithal for the 
carrying on of war. 
The chemical indus- 
trv has for several 
years been under- 
going extraordinary 
activity, at first sup- 
plying the wants of 
the entente cordiale, 
and later those of 
America as well. In 
addition, commer- 
cial enterprises have 
sprung up to pro- 
duce what Germany 
has been in the habit 
of dumping on these 
shores; and a fur- 
ther incentive beside 
profit and national 
prestige has fur- 
theren these projects since the feeling of hatred for 
the methods the Germans employed in waging war has 
sprung up. With all these powerful influences at 
work, the chemical industry has been working at ter- 
rific activity, and into this effort electricity has played 
an all-important part in producing power, heat and 
dielectric or static fields. 

The electric furnace as was to be expected, made 
rapid headway, not only in the number in use but also 
in the number of applications. The production of 
ferro-alloys, steel, abrasives, amorphous carbon, and 
graphite, for which the electric furnace has been used 


WW “kemis of war necessitates the use of the 


in previous years to good purpose increased enor- 
mously, while the production of ferro-alloys of 
chronium, molydenum, tungsten and vanadium also 
grew at a rapid rate. 
The Great Falls in- 
stallation of the An- 
aconda Copper Co., 
consisting of five 
furnaces capable of 
producing 90 tons 
of manganese per 
dav, the cost of the 
installation being in 
the neighborhood of 
$500,000 for the 
production of ferro- 
manganese, is typi- 
cal of .commercial 
development during 
the vear. 

The use of steel 
by the electric fur- 
nace found appli- 
cation for guns, gun carriages and many similar 
applications where metal of the highest quality was 
required. The foundries of the country have now ap- 
preciated the possibilities of the electric furnace for 
producing high-grade steels from scrap and for refin- 
ing from inferior metal. Great as was the increase 
in electric furnaces in use or installed, the increase 
would have been even greater had not the War Indus- 
tries Board placed electric furnaces some distance 
down the priorities list, if a shortage of electrodes had 
not developed, and had there not occurred a dearth of 
men skilled in electrometallurgy and electric furnace 
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manipulation. The Heroult furnace seems to have 
made the greatest headway here as in Europe for steel 
production. The induction type furnace, or a modified 
form of Rochling-Rodenhauser furnace, has received 
much attention, and although little was accomplished 
during the past year the coming year should see it 
find greater commercial usage. Operating by induc- 
tion, electrodes are unnecessary, a valuable feature be- 
cause electrodes are a source of high cost and mainte- 
nance; its thermal efficiency may also be very high. 
Unfortunately a satisfactory refractory lining has not 
been found, a condition which may be overcome when 
more attention is turned upon the problem and for- 
eign refractories become available again. 

During the year the perfection of an electric brass 
melting furnace as announced by the Bureau of Mines 
was an important development. This development 
crowns five years’ work by the Bureau of Mines, in 
co-operation with Cornell University, the American 
Institute of Metals and a number of manufacturers 
of brass. Till the advent of this new furnace, brass 
melting necessitated the use of crucibles of imported 
clay and graphite, of high cost and short life, which 
it was increasingly difficult and finally impossible to 
obtain in quantities far short of requirements. The 
electric furnace developed by the Bureau of Mines 
eliminates the crucible, it reduces enormously the 
losses of zinc due volatilization, and makes for better 
working conditions for the men. It has been estimated 
that the unnecessary zinc losses in brass making ex- 
ceed $3,000,000 annually in normal years, and perhaps 
reach $10,000,000 during war times. The new furnace 
reduces these losses very greatly. A number of these 
furnaces have been in service for many months, some 
of the first being in the foundries of the Michigan 
Smelting & Refining Co. and the C. B. Bohn Foundry 
Co. both of Detroit. Patents on this furnace, known 


as the Rocking electric furnace, were taken out by 
the Bureau of Mines and assigned to Secretary of the 
Interior Lane, from whom free licenses may be ob- 
tained on application. It is the opinion that the elec- 
tric brass furnace will within the next few years make 
the vast headway that has the electric furnace for the 
production of steel. 


ELECTRIC PRECIPITATION. 


The Cottrell processes of electrical precipitation 
are fully established in the metallurgical industry as 
a standard method of removing finely divided sus- 
pended particles from gases, and its use is to be found 
in many of the largest refineries and smelters through- 
out the country or where special need exists for pre- 
venting contamination of the atmosphere. 

The high cost of copper and zinc, and long hours 
of production has encouraged the Cottrell process of 
precipitation of these metals from flue dust, and most 
of the larger smelters are now using this method of 
saving metal and abating contamination of vegetation 
and injury of health in proximity to such plants. Fur- 
ther, the demand for potash, and its high price, gave 
great impetus during the year to the collection of 
potash from the effluent of cement mills by both elec- 
trical precipitation and also mechanical dust collection. 
During the year considerable activity took place in 
the application of electrical precipitation in the sul- 
phuric acid industry; and the Cottrell process is now 
being used in sulphuric acid manufacturing plants 
for both cleaning the hot sulphur-dioxide-bearing 
gases after they leave the furnace bearing iron pyrites, 
zinc sulphide ores or similar materials and for remov- 
ing and collecting the mist of acid carried by exit 
gases coming from the sulphuric acid concentrators 
or from the absorption towers in plants making acid 
by a contact process. 


Industrial and Commercial Applications of Electric Power 


HE vear was marked by large increase in motor- 
ization in factory, office and home. One sig- 
nificant feature of the year’s 

to motor drive 1s 


work in regard 


shown in the fact N Sa 
that when these war i > 
plants were being RRR 

built, none other Tmp 


than motor drive 
was considered, 
showing that steam 
and gas engine drive 
for such plants are 
things of the past. 
A number of rail- 
roads electrified 
their shops, adopt- 
ing automatic con- 
trol for all machine 
tools and using fully 
modern require- A 
ments. Ice plants J 

changed over to mo- ` 

tor drive in place of use of steam engine, as did pump- 
ing stations in cities to large degree. In large motor 
applications and throughout industry, the electric mo- 
tor received great demands in the endeavor to hasten 

© 


production. counteract the scarcity and high price of 
labor and the advent of women in the work of men. 
Although the adoption of motor drive in the larger 
sizes of motor in in- 
dustry made great 
headway, the use of 
the smaller and the 
fractional horse- 
power motor was 
even more pro- 
nounced. In the 
home and Red Cross 
rooms, as in the fac- 
tory, the fractional 
horsepower motor 
came into wide 
usage for domestic 
use. The electric 
washing machine 
and the electric dish 
washer have made 
rapid progress to 
popularity and are 
no longer only found in the homes of the rich. The 
sewing-machine motor is another instance of a frac- 
tional horsepower motor that has become almost a 
necessity in the family. 
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During the past year electric welding forged ahead, 
fulfilling the wishes of its most enthusiastic sponsors. 
The electric arc was used in 1917 to repair much of 
the damage done to interned German vessels by their 
crews, rendering magnificent results which were 
heralded throughout the world. Since that time the 
electric arc has found increased use in heavy work 
such as shipbuilding, locomotive shops, etc. A large 
amount of investigation and research was prosecuted, 
and it is safe to say that electric welding is no longer 
an uncertain quantity, but has instead been placed 
upon a sound commercial basis. It is now understood, 
however, that success depends not only upon the arc, 
the equipment and the job to be joined, but also on 
the worker, and the proper training of workers is now 
progressing. A very complete report was issued by 
Comfort A. Adams, chairman of the welding com- 
mittee, Emergency Fleet Corporation, in which weld- 
ing nomenclature, mnemonies and symbols, shape and 
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size of joints to be joined, etc., have been standardized. 
Refinements in equipment for both direct and alternat- 
ing current have been made to a high degree, and 
both methods have been largely used in the produc- 
tion of products for the war. Heavy electric welding 
has been taken up by railroads for locomotive repairs, 
joining rails, welding gondolas, boiler plates, etc., 
many of the fabricated ships have been welded elec- 
trically, and similar applications. One very important 
application of the electric weld is that of joining rail- 
road rails together and also “the building up” of 
worn rails, a practice that may effect vast savings to 
the railroads by increasing the life of their rails. Butt 
welding has been improved, and spot welding of small 
parts in bulk production, such as saucepans, telephone 
parts, hand grenades, etc., found electricity without a 
competitor. Quite extensive tests carried out by the 
British Admiralty during the year have added further 
to the prestige of the electric weld. 


Electric Cooking and Industrial and Domestic Heating 


appliance was taken up to an unprecedented ex- 

tent. When it was realized that the use of elec- 
tricity on a thermal 
unit basis represent- 
ed a great saving in 
use of coal, the pub- 
lic, enthused with 
the financial as well 
as patriotic urgency 
of saving coal, be- 
came staunch users 
of the electric heat-- 
ing device. There 
were other reasons, 
however, in that the 
exit of so many 
women from the 
home to war work 
necessitated conser- 
vation of time in 
such work as iron- 
ing, making toast. 
etc. Although a coal shortage existed everywhere, 
which encouraged electric heating, an even worse sit- 
vation occurred in portions of the natural gas belt. 
Natural gas supply gave out, leaving little choice but 
to choose either oil or electricity. Consequently cen- 
tral stations in these districts placed many electric 
ranges on their lines, in competition with cheap fuel. 

In industry, industrial electric heating made an 
even more pronounced increase than in the home. It 
was used extensively in producing the products of 
peace, its use encouraged by the scarcity of coal, and 
the big difficulty of obtaining labor where working 
conditions were not of the best. The industrial elec- 
tric heating device enabled better working conditions, 
absence of odor, application of heat where it was 
needed and ease of control, and almost invariably 
enabled better work to be done faster. To the pro- 
duction of munitions and war work in general, and for 
military purposes, a large number of developments and 
new applications came into vogue. Although some of 
these will cease now the war is over, for example. 


|: THE home and in industry the electric heating 


the warming of balloon cars, many of these new 
applications will continue to be used or suggest similar 
applications in the callings of peace. 

Electric cooking 
made greater prog- 


oe 
He ICE, ress than in any pre- 


Selon ; vious year, and far 
Le. 
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exceeded expecta- 
tions. The fact that 
coal was scarce and 
of high price acted 
as encouragement in 
many cases without 
doubt, but the chief 
reasons seem to 
have been that it is 
so much less trouble 
than cooking with 
coal, which must be 
carried in and have 
its ash carried out, 
or gas. Conserva- 
tion of food was 
also an important factor,, while the fact that the 
process is largely automatic and of uniform results 
was a further incentive, especially in cases where the 
labor and servant problem entered. 

The continuance of high prices, both for fuel and 
food, will in all likelihood greatly stimulate the appli- 
cation of electric cooking. Gas also has increased in 
price and is usually of lower heating value, so that it 
is no longer so keen a competitor to electrically pro- 
duced heat. For these and other reasons manufactur- 
ers of electrical cooking and heating appliances of all 


kinds look forward to unprecedented activity. 


Electric air or space heaters have found much ap- 


_ plication, not only in bathrooms, nurseries and other 


small rooms in the home, but for ticket booths of 
theaters, for the cabs of electric traveling cranes, the 
crow’s nest and pilot house of naval and mercantile 
vessels, etc. In all places where the running of a long 
or exposed steam pipe would be impossible or imprac- 
ticable because of large heat loss electric space heaters 
are coming into extensive use. 
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Electrical Conditions and Prospects 
on the Pacitic Coast 


Temporary Lull Due to Readjustment—Excellent Prospects 
for Power Development in Lumber, Mining and Irrigation 
Fields — New Construction — Views of Representative Men 


URING the first 6 weeks following cessation of 
D hostilities in Europe there was a noticeable 
abatement in electrical activity on the Pacific 
Coast. This came logicaliy as one of the consequences 
of the readjustment that every one recognized must 
come. Construction work requiring electrical installa- 
tions awaited such changes as might gradually come as 
to costs of material and labor. The temporary lull in 
general construction was due to precaution, but rad- 
ical reductions in the costs of those items are not an- 
ticipated. The feeling now is that industrial plans 
and plans for public improvement must be carried out, 
even on a basis of prices far above those prior to the 
war. In some cases contracts on the cost-plus plan 
are being made to secure the benefit of any possible 
lowering of prices after the proposed work has begun. 
In the three Pacific Coast states there is an un- 
doubted demand for residence buildings, and plans are 
being made in all the larger cities for building more 
homes to relieve the overcrowded condition that now 
exists. All this opens the way for the services of elec- 
trical contractors, fixture dealers and manufacturers 
of wire and wiring devices. 

Men of energy are ready and impatient to expand 
in their industrial operations, to start new projects 
and to enter the export trade, and the release of 
money from war industries, and more settled financial 
conditions generally, will result in energizing all those 
forces. 

The Government's termination of spruce produc- 
tion and its cancellatoin of scores of contracts for the 
building of wooden ships, have no far-reaching effect 
on the lumber industry, although many plans were 
upset in relation to those matters. It is believed the 
maximum output of lumber and heavy timbers will 
be required to meet the demands of domestic and for- 
eign consumption. As a consequence, the lumber in- 
dustry must continue very active. Modern methods in 
lumber production are continually advancing along 
electrical lines, in some instances even to the replac- 
ing of donkey steam hoisting engines in the woods 
by electrically operated hoists. 

During the war, metal mining operations were con- 
fined principally to those of the large going properties, 
while practically nothing was done in the way of open- 
ing and developing new mines. The continual need 
for all the precious and industrial metals will serve to 
keep up metal prices and will cause an expansion in 
all kinds of mining, including the development of new 
properties. It should be noted that the mining indus- 
try was among the first to adopt electric power for its 
operations. 

As to the production of gold. the falling off during 
1918 in all the gold-mining states, including the ter- 
ritory of Alaska, was so serious as to make the return 
to normal output a matter of national concern; and it 
is a notable fact that in the production of gold the use 
of electric power for operating ore-reduction mills and 


dredges. has become one of the essentials to efficiency 
and large output. 

The. new irrigation sieck in the coast states, for 
which districts have been organized and bonds voted, 
in some cases involve electric pumping, and electric- 
power production in others. Then, the reclamation 
of overflow lands in Washington, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia are projects which inevitably require electric 
pumping. 

The outlook for 1919 in this section is one of op- 
timism as to activity in all the industries, and hand- 
in-hand with industrial expansion will go the activ- 
ities of those who sell and install electrical equipment. 
The requirements for an increase of electric power 
have been foreseen, and one of the concomitants must 
be a greater development of water power for driving 
electric generators. 


EXPRESSIONS FROM REPRESENTATIVE ELECTRICAL 
MEN. 


A further reflection of the outlook for the electrical 
ard related activities on the Pacific Coast, and espe- 
cially in the Northwest, is furnished by the following 
expressions from district managers in Seattle of well- 
known houses closely identified with construction and 
installation work. 

R. T. Stafford, district manager of the Seattle and 
Portland branches of AlJlis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co., comments as follows: 

“The future of the electrical industry on the Pa- 
cific Coast possesses wonderful possibilities for the re- 
construction period. Important and much-needed hy- 
droelectric development has been held in abeyance due 
to war conditions, and now that financial restrictions 
are being removed, there should be a broad market 
for prime movers, transformers and equipment in 
connection with enterprises of this character. Owing 
to the fuel-oil situation, hydroelectric projects will un- 
doubtedly receive early consideration. The Chicago. 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway electrification to 
Seattle and Tacoma will soon be completed, and it is 
expected that other important transcontinental lines 
will in the near future undertake similar development, 
thus creating a large demand for power. 

“In the lumber industry, reconstruction should cre- 
ate an active foreign market. Sawmills, which have 
been running night and day turning out spruce for air- 
plane stock and fir for ships, will now have time to 
receive much-needed overhauling and refitting, and I 
believe that mills which have not adopted steam tur- 
bine and electric drive will find it advisable to do so 
in order to manufacture lumber at the lowest possible 
cost, in competition with the efficient electrically driven 
mills. 

“We have learned the great lesson of co-operation 
from the war and I believe that this lesson will not be 
lost on the electrical industry. A satisfactory start 
along lines of co-ordination and co-operation was 
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made in the pre-war period. This has been greatly 
strengthened and developed during the war and we 
should now reap the fruits of that policy. A resump- 
tion of reclamation and irrigation projects, held up by 
the war, will now be in order. This will result in a 
brisk demand for motors and transformers in connec- 
tion with pumping plants, and will still further de- 
velop satisfactory load for the electrical utilities. The 
development of nitrates from the atmosphere 1s re- 
cciving considerable attention, and developments are 
contemplated of an important nature. 

“To sum up, it looks to me as if the change to a 
peace basis will take place on the Pacific Coast with- 
out a noticeable depression in the industry.” 

C. Kirk Hillman, representative at Seattle of the 
Wagner Electric Manufacturing Co., Electric Machin- 
ery Co., Roth Bros. & Co., and Roller-Smith Co., ex- 
presses himself as follows: 

“As to the prosperity in store for the Northwest 
in 1919, I will savy, now that both capital and labor 
are released from pressing war work, a great deal of 
industrial development will take place. This will mean 
numerous installations of small hydroelectric plants all 
through Oregon, Washington, Idaho and up into 
British Columbia. 

“As you know, large orders are being placed with 
the lumber industry, and, as stated by Mr. Bloedel at 
a lumbermen’s conference this week, the lumber in- 
dustry will see prosperity that it has never seen be- 
fore. 

“The steel shipyards will, of course, continue with 
full force, especially if the steel plant which is very 
likely to come in, is made possible. In addition to this. 
the wooden shipyards are continuing operation and 
will continue for approximately two or three years and 
longer, if private contracts are obtainable. All in all. 
I look for a year of great prosperity and am not at all 
depressed by the month or two of the readjustment 
period, which, of course, we expected after the war.” 

H. W. Beecher, Seattle manager for Chas. C. 
Moore & Co., of San Francisco, says: 

“While we, like other concerns, have been oper- 
ating for the past year and a half practically on a war 
basis, confining our entire attention to Government 
work, much of which has recently been canceled, we 
feel that the immense timber reserves of this territory 
will be largely called upon in the reconstruction of the 
war districts, as well as in the filling of depleted stocks 
throughout the eastern market. 

“Barring possible interruption to the shipbuilding 
program in the West, occasioned by labor's dissatis- 
faction with the scale determined by findings of the 
Macey Wage Adjustment Board, we believe that the 
shipbulding in the Northwest will continue uninter- 
rupted for at least two years. With the lumber mills 
and the shipyards operating in full force, we look for- 
ward to a bright future for the entire Northwest, and 
are taking steps to readjust our organization to peace 
conditions and to the business that will certainly come 
in the near future.” 


MORE ELECTRIC SMELTING FURNACES 
BEING INSTALLED AT SEATTLE. 


New Plant of Smelters Steel Co. Will Have Capacity of 
30 Tons per Day. 


The Smelters Steel Co. is building an electric 
smelting plant on Commercial waterway, at Seattle, 
for the smelting of magnetite ore from its mines in 
British Columbia. The company has acquired a tract 
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of 50 acres, giving a 1000-ft. front on the waterway, 
the ground there being 6 ft. above high tide. 

The equipment required has been purchased and 
is on the ground, but not yet installed. The first unit 
is to comprise four 440-kva. furnaces having a com- 
bined capacity of about 30 tons per day. The fur- 
naces are the arc type, single-phase, using carbon elec- 
trodes. It is figured that in practice two tons of ore 
will be reduced to one ton of soft gray iron product. 
The furnaces are the design of G. Lewis Casey, presi- 
dent of the company, who states that other units un- 
doubtedly will be installed later to meet business de- 
mands. ji 

In this process it is proposed to produce the soft, 
gray iron in one operation, requiring 60 minutes. Elec- 
tric power for operating the furnaces will be supplied 
by the Puget Sound Traction, Light & Power Co. 

The mines, which are to supply the ore for the 
furnaces, are situated on Dean channel, British Co- 
lumbia, where 700 tons of ore are at the dock, ready 
to ship. This ore is a magnetite, said to run over 50% 
metallic iron. The holdings of the company at the 
mines afford water-power sites, and the plans con- 
template installing a hydroelectric plant to furnish 
power for driving an air compressor and other equip- 
ment at this location. 


ADDITIONAL ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
WILL BE INSTALLED AT COOKE 
CITY, MONT. 


Local Power Company to Increase Capacity to Take Care 
of Increased Demands. 


The Western Smelting & Power Co., which has 
a copper mine, smelting furnace and hydroelectric 
plant at Cooke City, Mont., has plans for installing 
additional electrical equipment early in 1919. The 
power plant, as it now stands, has a 250-kw. Bullock 
generator, driven by an S. Morgan Smith water tur- 
bine, the latter operating under 53-ft. head, the water 
being delivered from Clark’s Fork through a flume to 
the penstock. The power house is situated 4 miles 
from the smelter to which energy is transmitted for 
operating a crusher, sampling equipment and a No. 8 
Connorsville blower. The smelter, not now in opera- 
tion, is expected to be blown in by next July. Pro- 
posed new installations include a 100-hp. motor to 
drive an air compressor, a bank of transformers, and 
possibly an electric locomotive for hauling out ore 
through the mine tunnel to the smelter. Power pro- 
duced at 2300 volts is stepped down to 440 volts for 
motors at the company’s smelter and sawmill, and to 
the required voltage for supplying lights to 
Cooke City. 

Additional transformers are required for stepping 
up the voltage to 23,000 for transmission over high- 
tension lines to other mines in the district. 

Other new equipment, for which material has been 
provided, will consist of a 2-mile aerial tramway from 
the mine to the smelter. This will be a single-cable 
line, carried on wooden towers, and operated by a 
motor connected by reduction gears to the driving 
shaft of the tramway at the smelter terminal. The 
special features of the tramway were designed by 
G. L. Tanzer, president and general manager of the 
company. As the demands for power in this district 
are likely to increase, the company contemplates put- 
ting in another generating unit to meet any such re- 
quirement. 
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Linking Science and Art in Lighting 


Fourth* of Six Articles Dealing with Esthetic Interior Lighting— 
Opportunities for Use of Color—Adaptability and Proper Ap- 
plication of Strongly Colored Light and Slightly Tinted Light 


By M. LUCKIESH 


Nela Research Laboraory, National Lamp Works of General Electric Co., Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


FART IV.—POSSIBILITIES OF COLORED LIGHT. 


ENTION of colored light in lighting generally 
M suggests theatrical effects and naturally, be- 
cause colored light has rarely been used out- 
side the theatrical or spectacular fields of lighting. 
However, the greatest possibilities in this direction are 
to be found in a vast variety of interiors, but at the 
outset it is well to distinguish between two classes of 
colored illuminants, namely, those of the purer or 
striking colors, and those of the unsaturated or less 
conspicuous tints. The former are clearly recognized 
as colors and owe their effects to their pronounced 
hues. The latter, in their more extensive fields of gen- 
eral lighting, are not sufficiently pronounced in hue to 
arrest the visual sense but exert their influence through 
the atmosphere which they produce. In other words, 
they are more felt than seen. 

These fields, for both strongly colored and slightly 
tinted light, have not been extensively cultivated, 
chiefly because such illuminants cannot be obtained 
easily. In electric hghting it is most convenient 
generally to obtain such illuminants by means of 
colored lamp bulbs. When it is necessary to devise a 
colored screen as an accessory by using gelatine, glass, 
silk, etc., the difficulties are so great that we are gen- 
erally discouraged. Heretofore, with few exceptions, 
lamps have not been available with colored glass bulbs 
which have been definitely developed for various 
scientific and artistic purposes. Of course, the arti- 
heial-daylight lamps are now in extensive use but they 
do not have an important place in the present discus- 
sion, although there are purely artistic uses for these 
lamps. For example, they could be used to illuminate 
the central dome of a beautiful interior from their 
places of concealment in a cove. Thus the dome would 
appear bluish by contrast with the remainder of the 
interior, which is assumed to be illuminated with 
ordinary artificial light and which would appear yel- 
lowish. The very effective and important phenomena 
of color contrast should be recognized and practiced 
in this phase of lighting. 

It appears that one of the most conspicuous de- 
velopments in lighting in the near future will be the 
use of tinted light more definitely, more appropriately, 
and more generally. Lamp efficiencies now warrant 
the conversion of ordinary light by filtration into the 
tints desired by the lighting artist and by the con- 
sumer who appreciates their esthetic value. It is pos- 
sible to make lamp bulbs of colored glass of a wide 
variety of tints and it has been shown that superficial 
coatings of even a greater variety of tints can be made 
of the necessary durability. 

The light emitted by ordinary Mazda lamps is of 
a yellowish tint, but this tint is not sufficient to be 
satisfactory to many consumers and lighting artists. 


*The first three of these articles appeared in the ELECTRICAL 
REVIEW of @ct. 5, Nov. 2 and Dec. 7, 1918, respectively. 


On comparing the light from a Mazda lamp with that 
of a kerosene or candle flame it is at once recognized. 
that the latter 1s decidedly more yellow in hue. When 
compared with natural daylight or moonlight, the light 
from a Mazda lamp is seen to appear very yellowish, 
but this tint quite completely disappears at night when 
the element of contrast is absent. Oddly enough, not- 
withstanding the fact that daylight (white light) is a 
part of the scheme of creation—an illuminant under 
which the human eye evolved—there is an insistent 
demand for a decidedly yellowish light for purely 
artistic purposes. It is interesting to speculate upon 
the reasons for this dual standard, for we do not object 
generally to the color of daylight in the daytime; but 
it is more important to accept the fact and to attempt 
to supply this demand. The war has postponed the 
commercial development of lamps which will satisfy 
this demand, but it is well to bear this phase in mind 
and make plans which can be put into effect when 
peace has again been declared. 


USE FoR STRONGLY COLORED LIGHT. 


The present discussion deals chiefly with tinted 
light, but a few remarks regarding the uses for 
strongly colored light will be presented because this 
held of lighting may be considerably extended. At 
present it 1s necessary to obtain these illuminants by 
using accessories of colored glass if permanency is 
desired. Ordinary colored lacquers do not withstand 
the excessive temperature of lamp bulbs and generally 
fade rapidly on exposure to light and heat. It is un- 
fortunate that these lacquers are not permanent as to 
color, because by mixing and diluting them a wide 
range of colors may be obtained. 

Besides the purely scientific uses, such as in sig- 
naling, these illuminants of fairly pure hues have an 
extensive field on the stage, in advertising. and in 
other spectacular phases and also have limited applica- 
tions in interiors where a theatrical touch is desired. 
They possess artistic and even deeper psychological 
value. The lighting artist can apply them appropri- 
ately for they may be considered in much the same 
manner as pigments or other coloring media in their 
effects with the greater advantage of mobility and 
comparatively unlimited intensity. Even in churches 
and in similar interiors, strongly colored illuminants 
may be safely used in certain places in accordance 
with their expressive or symbolic character. ° 

There is not a clear-cut language of color but the 
rudiments are available.}t Colors have been exerting 
their influence upon man ever since his birth and as 
he becomes more highly organized his susceptibility 
to such influences as color increases. Artistic man 
is today greatly influenced by colors as attested to by 


“The Language of Color,” by M. Luckiesh. Dodd, Mead & 
Co.. New York, N. Y. 
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the beautiful color effects with which he surrounds 
himself. But why has not colored light been utilized 
more generally? One reason is that colored light 
has been difficult to obtain but it is hoped that this 
reason will soon become extinct. 


CHARM AND APPLICATION OF TINTED LIGHT. 


In the home, and in other interiors, silk and other 
fabrics have been adapted to lamp shades. Much of 
the charm of such lighting units is found to be due 
to the tinted light which results. Those possessing 
artistic sensibilities generally are delighted with an 
illuminant which simulates, or is even more pro- 
nounced in hue than, the yellowish-orange light of the 
old candle-flame. Evidences of the charm of tinted 
light are available and only need to be closely observed 
if one is seeking for verification. And, incidentally, 
this charm is not only for a relatively few who are 
supposed to be endowed with artistic sensibilities, for 
all of us contain at least a spark of this nature, which 
if fanned into a glow, will help to make our surround- 
ings full of interest and more pleasant. 

In considering this aspect of lighting, the taste of 
the clint must be respected but this taste may be 
guided by the lighting artist. The details of artistic 
lighting cannot be covered by rules and formulas. Art 
is not an exact science but there are general rules 
Which mav be applied in the esthetical field of lighting 
as well as in decoration, for example. Art transmits 
the truths of science but this transmission, to be done 
artistically. calls for the lighting artist who can sense 
his way bevond the general laws of esthetics. In 
studying this phase of lighting, great help will be 
found in using interior decoration as a parallel, and 
the lighting artist will gain confidence as he comes to 
realize more and more that light is a decorative 
medium which may be sprayed on areas or concen- 
trated in high-hghts with greater ease and possibilities 
than the ordinary mediums of the interior decorator. 

The choice of tints is largely a matter of taste but 
the vellow and orange tints are doubtless the most 
generally satisfactory. These should be distinguished 
from amber, canary, lemon vellow, or any vellow 
possessing a greenish tinge. These have their uses 
but are not as pleasant to live with as those unsatur- 
ated yellow and orange illuminants which da not depart 
far in spectral characteristics from the old artificial 
illuminants. A yellow with a slight pinkish tinge is 
generally charming. Such a color provides an “at- 
mosphere’ of warmth in interiors and appears to aid 
in softening otherwise harsh effects in a manner some- 
what akin to diffusing media. I]uminants of this hue 
may be used quite satisfactorily in many places. It is 
interesting to note that persons generally feel the in- 
fluence of illuminants of these delicate yellow or 
orange tints without realizing that they are really 
colored. The proof of this will be found in lighting 
two rooms respectively with amber and unsaturated 
yellow-orange illuminants. The greenish tinge of the 
former generally stamps this illuminant as colored 
though the other remains inconspicuous in this respect. 
This test it appears is a proper one for determining 
whether or not a tinted illuminant may be ‘lived with’ 
continually. 

Rose, pink, and unsaturated red are generally 
mildly stimulating but should be used more cautiously 
than the yellow tints. They are quite appropriate for 
the more lively places and occasions and therefore 
may be used in residences in the dining room and often 
in the living room. They are appropriate for restau- 
rants, ballrooms, and similar places. 
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These two groups of tinted illuminants appear to 
have the widest fields of application, owing both to 
their psychological effects and to the relatively high 
efficiency at which they can be produced. However, 
tints of blue and green are useful. One objection to 
the use of blue and green filters when used with in- 
candescent lamps is that the resultant illuminants 
appear whitish rather than tinted unless the colored 
screens are quite pronounced in hue. The psychologi- 
cal effect of these colors is that of neutrality or cold- 
ness, but these characteristics may be utilized in light- 
ing. For example, a theater illuminated in this man- 
ner during the summer months is more inviting. Do 
we not feel “cooler” under such an illumination in 
an interior? These experiments have been tried and 
it appears that they are worthy of practical con- 
sideration. 

In dealing with colored light, contrast is quite as 
important as in the application of pigments. In pajnt- 
ings, rugs, etc., our chief- delight in the colors is due 
to contrast. Without at least a note of contrast, a 
color loses most of its beauty and effectiveness. For 
example, if we place an aperture in a black cardboard 
over an area in a painting which is covered with one 
color, thereby eliminating the influence of the sur- 
rounding colors, the color loses much of the liveliness 
which it displavs among the other colors of the 
painting. 

Similarly, if we illuminate a room with an illum- 
inant of a delicate tint, we soon become adapted to 
the tint and unconscious of it. But if a spot of con- 
trasting color is present, such as could be obtained 
with a decorative lamp, this serves as a vital spark 
to keep the tint of the general illuminant alive. For 
example, if the general illumination is of a yellowish 
hue the contrasting spark may be bluish or greenish. 
Without such contrasting illuminants it 1s necessary 
to use more pronounced color in the general lighting. 

It 1s impracticable to illustrate in an article of this 
character the applications of colored or tinted light but 
it is hoped that the foregoing paragraphs, which are 
based on personal experiments and observations, will 
convince the reader that in this direction lies a field 
of future opportunity. Until it becomes easier to util- 
ize the possibilities of tinted light by means of colored 
lamps, the lighting artist and the consumer must de- 
pend upon tinted glassware, colored silks and other 
media. Such media perhaps will always be satisfac- 
tory for many purposes, but the writer believes that 
the full development of the use of tinted light will 
depend upon convenient sources of such light. In the 
held of electric lighting the most convenient means of 
obtaining tinted light is directly from the lamps. 
Hence, it 1s believed that such lamps are bound to be 
available commercially in the future. 

(To be continucd.) 


INDUSTRIES BOARD CANCELS WAR RE- 
STRICTIONS. 


War Industries Board Control Ends January 1. 


Formal announcement has been made of the can- 
cellation of all restrictions and orders of the War In- 
dustries Board effective January 1, and the with- 
drawal of all pledges made by industries at the in- 
stance of the board. 

Notice of the dissolution of the board January 1 
was given several weeks ago with the resignation of 
Bernard M. Baruch as chairman and its acceptance 
by President Wilson, to become effective that date. 
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Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Elec- 
tritication in Washington 


Good Progress Being Made on Cascade Mountain Elec- 
trification— Principal Features of Power, Feeder and 
Trolley Lines, Substation and Locomotive Equipment 


By W. A. SCOTT 


LECTRITICATION of 218 miles of Chicago, 
E Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway line from 
Othello, Wash., to Seattle and Tacoma, has 
progressed to the point where the poles and fixtures 
for‘supporting the power-transmission wires, and those 
for the trolley, feeder and other wires, are nearly all 
in position. The substation buildings between Othello 
and Tacoma are completed and a portion of the sub- 
station equipment is on the ground and installed. . 
As mentioned in earlier issues of the ELECTRICAL 
Review, the present electrification is the largest and 
most important development of this kind now under 
way. Added to the 441 miles of previously electrified 
line from Harlowton, Mont., to Avery, Idaho, it will 
give this progressive railroad about 660 miles of elec- 
tried trunk line through the Rocky and Cascade 
Mountains and neighboring ranges. 


SUBSTATIONS. 


The eight substations, which are situated at an 
average distance of 28 miles apart, are of brick con- 
struction with flat roofs covered with tar and gravel, 
except that two of them in the regions of heavy snow 
have sloping roofs covered with a special roofing com- 
position. Each substation will have two or three bun- 
galows adjoining it for the operators. 

Beginning at Othello and proceeding westward, the 
substations are named in the following order: Taun- 
ton, Doris, Kittitas, Cle Elum, Hyak, Cedar Falls, 
Renton and Tacoma. The substation Jocation in each 
case corresponds to that of the regular railroad station 
at the respective towns. 


Power LINE CONSTRUCTION. 


At Taunton substation, which is 9.2 miles west of 
Othello, a connection is made with the Long Lake 
hydroelectric station of the Washington Water Power 
Co., by a 110,000-volt transmission line 170 miles in 
-length; and at Cedar Falls substation with the Sno- 
quaimie plant of the Puget Sound Traction, Light & 
Power Co. by a transmission line about 10 miles in 
length. The latter company is building a new substa- 
tion at its Snoqualmie plant in which to step up the 
generator voltage to 110,000 for transmission to the 
Milwaukee railway company. The Puget Sound Trac- 
tion company's new substation will contain three 4500- 
kv-a. transformers, of General Electric type. and one 
in reserve, all to be outdoor installations, to be com- 
pleted by July 1. It will also include a special type 
of large disconnecting switches being furnished by the 
Electrical Engineers’ Equipment Co., of Chicago. The 
Milwaukee company, as in its previous electrification 
work, 1s constructing its own transmission tie lines. 

In this power-line construction the Milwaukee 
company will have between Taunton and Cedar Falls 
a 6-strand No. oo copper cable with a hemp center, 


making a 133,000-circular mil cable having a diameter 
of 0.446 in. The line from Cedar Falls to Renton and 
Tacoma, via Snoqualmie Falls, has six strands and a 
hemp center, with a cable diameter of 0.938 in. The 
Long Lake-Taunton line consists of seven No. 8 wires, 
giving a cable diameter of 0.3855 in. and 115,000 cir- 
cular mil area. 
SUBSTATION EQUIPMENT. 


The Milwaukee company erected its own *substa- 
tion buildings, which are T-shaped, providing for a 50 
by 84-ft. high-tension room in the rear, and a 30 by 
6o0-ft. room in front for motor-generator set. Taun- 
ton, Doris and Kittitas substations are being equipped 
by the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
and those at Cle Elum, Hyak, Cedar Falls, Renton and 
Tacoma are being equipped by the General Electric 
Co. Those at Taunton and Tacoma are 2-unit sta- 
tions, with the two units to be installed. Doris, Hyak 
and Cedar Falls are 3-unit stations, with two units 
installed in each case. Cle Elum and Renton are 
2-unit stations with one unit installed in each one. 
These are all 2000-kw. units. 

The purpose herein is to describe the equipment in 
one of the substations installed by the Westinghouse 
Company and that in one of the substations installed 
by the General Electric Co. as typical of the two types 
of installations. 

TAUNTON SUBSTATION. 


The Taunton substation, which is supplied with 
Westinghouse apparatus, contains two oil-insulated. 
self{-cooling tubular type transformers for indoor serv- 
ice. These are shell-type transformers rated at 2500 
ky-a., 3 phase, 60 cycles, with high-voltage winding 
for 102.006 volts, and low-voltage winding for 2300 
volts. Additional taps are provided on the high-ten- 
sion winding to give 97,200 and 92,400 volts at full 
capacity. Taps for 1150 volts are provided on the 
low-tension winding to-afford the starting voltage for 
synchronous motor of the motor-generator sets. The 
transformers are connected in star on the high-voltage 
side and in delta on the low-voltage side. Each trans- 
former is connected to and has the corresponding 
capacity for supplying one motor-generator set. 

The high-tension windings are made up of flat coils 
to keep the voltage stresses between coils low. Each 
coil is wound with lavers of thin copper ribbon, which 
is bare, but as the coil is wound the conductor 1s auto- 
matically insulated with lavers of paper and cloth 
applied through a folding tool. 

Taps in the high-tension winding are placed in the 
body of the winding instead of at the ends where they 
would be exposed to the effects of line surges. The 
low-tension coils are made up of rectangular copper 
conductors in multiple, each one being covered with 
two lavers of cotton insulation. The transformer 
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tanks are of boiler plate, having a cover bolted to the 
top, with a gasket between tank and cover, making 
them air tight. 

The leads and taps from the high-tension coils are 
connected to the terminals, the latter being carried by 
insulating supports mounted upon the barriers be- 
tween the coils, forming a terminal arrangement free 
from grounded supports. The three high-tension leads 
are carried through the cover by bushings of the con- 
denser type. The five low-tension terminals are 
brought through suitable bushings in the cover, the 
terminal boards being mounted inside the transformer 
case. 

This substation contains two motor-generator sets, 
each consisting of two 1000-kw., 6-pole, 1500-volt, 
direct-current generators connected in series and 
driven by a 3-phase, 60-cycle synchronous motor. The 
motor and two generators are on the same shaft and 
bedplate. There is an exciter at each end of the shaft, 
one for the generators and one for the synchronous 
motor. The normal full-load output of each set is 
2000 kw., at 514 r.p.m., 3000 volts, 667 amp. The 
exciter for the generators ts rated at 10 kw., 125 volts; 
the exciter for the synchronous motor is rated 30 kw., 
125 volts. It has a special winding, arranged to auto- 
matically hold the power-factor on the motor at 95% 
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tendency to flash or “buck” over at the generator com- 
mutators. 


Cepar FALLS SUBSTATION. 


The following is a brief outline of the Cedar Falls 
substation equipped by the General Electric Co. It 
has two 2000-kw. motor-generator sets, two 2500-kv-a. 
step-down transformers, and switchboard equipment. 
This company’s oil-cooled transformers have steel plate 
tubular tanks and the high-voltage winding has ap- 
proximately 5% taps. The low-voltage winding is 
provided with approximately 50% starting taps in the 
same manner as those in the Westinghouse equipment. 
The oil switches can safely protect the machines and 
feeders under short-circuit conditions, provided the 
total rated capacity available on busbars or circuits to 
which switches are connected does not exceed specified 
limits. The 110,000-volt circuits of the power com- 
pany and the railroad transmission lines are controlled | 
by large circuit-breakers, while the transformers are 
controlled by 100-amp. circuit-breakers. These oil 
breakers are operated from panels located in the mid- 
dle wall in a similar manner to those of the Westing- 
house substations. 

The two motor-generator sets, each consist of one 
2300-volt, 2500-kv-a., 3-phase, 60-cycle synchronous 
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leading when delivering maximum load, with provi- 
sions for adjusting the power-factor setting to give 
unity or leading power-factor between one-half and 
full load. 

The power company's feeders are controlled by 
110,000-volt, 200-ampere, remote-controlled, hand- 
operated oil circuit-breakers, having a very high ulti- 
mate rupturing capacity at the arc. These are pro- 
vided with bushing-type current transformers oper- 
ating the protective relays, Each oil circuit-breaker is 
controlled from a panel located in the middle wall and 
on which is mounted the controlling, operating and 
indicating mechanism and disconnecting switch. The 
incoming power line and railroad 3000-volt feeder 
lines are equipped with static voltage detectors. The 
main switchboard contains nine panels. There is one 
resonant shunt to be connected across the 3000- 
volt direct-current busbars, to be so proportioned as 
to shunt out the harmonics set up in the machines by 
slot action. 

A unique feature is the Westinghouse flash sup- 
pressor, which device consists of a combination of 
electrically operated switches that function to create a 
short-circuit across the collector rings provided on the 
armatures of the direct-current generators, imme- 
diately upon any sudden rush of current beyond that 
for which the combination is set. The effect is to kill 
the direct-current voltage instantly and suppress any 


Locomotives for the Chicago, 


Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 


motor, started from transformer taps, and direct- 
connected to two 1500-volt, 1000-kw. generators, con- 
nected in series for 3000 volts direct current, and two 
125-volt exciters rated at 30 and Io kw., respectively. 
The switchboard, as in the Westinghouse stations, 
consists of a panel for each of the motor-generator 
sets, panels for two 3000-volt direct-current feeder 
circuits, storage-battery panel, auxiliary light and 
power panel for station use, a panel for power-limiting 
equipment and one for the power company meters. 


DIRECT-CURRENT FEEDER LINES. 


The 3000-volt direct-current feeder lines are con- 
tinuous between substations,, with taps to the trolley 
line at intervals of rooo ft. The return circuits are 
made up of a No. 4/o copper cable strung on the 
feeder-line poles connected to the running rails at 
intervals of 8000 ft. The purposes of this cable are 


‘to prevent interruption of circuit and dangerous volt- 


age at rail joints in case of the breaking of bonds. The 
running rails also transmit the current necessary for 
automatic signaling, so that the only cross connections 
between main-line tracks will be the reactance bonds in 
connecting with the signals. 


TROLLEY CONSTRUCTION. 


The trolley construction is of the catenary type 
and consists of two standard No. 4/0 grooved,copper 
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wires, hangers for which are alternately spaced and 
separated for each wire by an average distance of 15 
ft., there being no rigid connection between the two 
wires. This construction provides the flexibility of 
support, affording the increased trolley contact surface 
and current-carrying capacity required by high-speed 
conditions. On passing tracks and yard tracks only 
one trolley wire is being provided. The normal height 
of trolley wires above the top of the rail is 24 ft. 2 in.; 
the minimum height, applying to bridges and tunnels, 
is 19 ft. 


POWER INDICATING AND LIMITING SYSTEM. 


A power indicating and limiting system, apparatus 
for which will be furnished by the Westinghouse com- 
pany, will be installed. The purposes of this system 
are similar to those of the system already in successful 
operation for some time on this railroad’s electrified 
Rocky Mountain divisions in Montana, and consist of 
first, providing a convenient means of measuring and 
recording at one specified point, the dispatcher’s office, 
the total power required to operate the newly electrified 
territory ; and, second, providing the means, by auto- 
matic lowering of the direct-current substation voltage 
of limiting the maximum demand, or, if desired, the 
output of a particular substation to a certain predeter- 
mined amount. The indicating and limiting apparatus 
in the substations and the dispatcher’s office is con- 
nected by a circuit consisting of two No. 8 B. & S. 
copper wires mounted on the trolley poles. This cir- 
cuit extends from the most easterly substation, Taun- 
ton, through each succeeding substation to the dis- 
patcher’s office, and its frequency in any portion is 
dependent on the load in the substations east of that 
portion. The final frequency at the dispatcher’s office 
is thus dependent on the total load on all substations 
and this feature forms the basis of the design of the 
system, details of which will shortly be completed. 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES. 


Fifteen electric locomotives are being built for 
passenger and freight train service on the electrified 
line above described. Ten of these are being built by 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., and 
hve by the General Electric Co. 

The five through passenger locomotives to be deliv- 
ered by the General Electric Co. will each be equipped 
with steam heater, train-lighting apparatus, and 12 
gearless motors; two 4-axle rigid trucks, and 3-axle 
guiding trucks. The heating equipment is installed in 
a separate cab in the center. The portion of the cab 
extending towards the end of the locomotive from the 
operating cab will have a rounded form more or less 
resembling the shape of the present steam locomotive 
ahead of the engineer’s cab. The locomotives will, of 
course, be capable of operating equally well in either 
direction, 

The Westinghouse passenger locomotives will con- 
tain two main running gears, each having a 4-wheel 
guiding truck, three driving axles in a rigid wheel base 
and a 2-wheel trailing truck. The whole running gear 
will thus be composed of two Pacific type running 
gears coupled together with the 2-wheel trucks on the 
adjacent ends. A single cab will be mounted upon the 
running gears. The motors will be of the twin-arma- 
ture 4-pole type, having two armatures connected per- 
manently in series and carried in a common frame. 
The two armatures will be geared through a single 
gear to a quill surrounding the driving axle and car- 
ried in bearings in the motor frame. This quill drive 
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is the same in principle as that used on the New York 
& New Haven locomotives. 

No freight locomotives will be purchased, as the 
present locomotives used for passenger service will 
have their gears changed so as to adapt them for 
freight service. The passenger service, both on the 
present electrified zone and in the district west of 
Othello, will be handled by the new passenger locomo- 
tives above referred to. Each passenger locomotive 
will have a capacity corresponding to that required to 
haul a load of 960 tons, or about 12 cars, in ‘a continu- 
ous run over any part of the profile between Harlow- 
ton, the eastern terminus of the present electrification, 
and Tacoma and Seattle, the speed varying from about 
6o miles per hour on the level to about 25 miles per 
hour on the heaviest grade. All locomotives will be 
equipped with control permitting of regeneration on 
down grades. 

The electrification, both with respect to engineering 
and construction, is being handled by the railroad’s 
electrification department, reporting to General Man- 
ager H. B. Earling; R. Beeuwkes is electrical engineer 
in charge and F. B. Walker is superintendent of con- 
struction. 


MINIMUM CHARGE ELIMINATED BY NEW 
YORK COMMISSION. 


The Public Service Commission for the First Dis- 
trict, New York, has approved an opinion by Chair- 
man Charles Bulkley Hubbell and has decided that the 
Bronx Gas & Electric Co. is violating the law in exact- 
ing from its electric customers a minimum charge of 
$1 per month when the total consumption of any single 
consumer during a particular month, multiplied by the 
rate at which that consumer buys current, does not 
equal the minimum charge. The maximum price 
which this company may charge is 12 cents per kw-hr. 
for electricity. Chairman Hubbell found that the im- 
position of a maximum charge would have the effect 
in some instances of raising this rate, and hence would 
de illegal. The commission, on the chairman’s recom- 
mendation, directed that the company remove the min- 
imum charge from its tariff schedules and if the com- 
pany failed to obey this order that counsel to the 
commission should institute mandamus or injunction 
proceedings against the company to compel compli- 
ance, 


ELECTRICALLY ILLUMINATED CHRIST- 
MAS TREE IN WAR ZONE. 


Coblenz saw its first electric Christmas tree on 
Christmas eve. It was set up in the plaza along the 
Rhine, directly in front of the headquarters of the 
Third army. The tree, which was 4o ft. high, was 
decorated with red, white, and blue ribbons and was 
trimmed by army nurses. It was placed in position 
by members of the Thirty-seventh engineers. 

Red, white, and blue incandescent lights covered 
the tree, at the base of which in letters 3 ft. high, was 
the insignia of the Third army. The electricity was 
furnished by a portable plant taken to the spot by the 
American troops. 

The Seventy-third field artillery gave a concert 
when darkness fell and the tree was lighted up. 

The large building housing the headquarters of the 
Third army, as well as smaller structures erected by 
American troops, all bore crosses, which were lighted 
the evening before Christmas and Christmas evening. 
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Power and Torquein Electric Motors 


First of a Series of Articles Discussing the Principles 
of Different Types of Electric Motors on a Common 
Basis and Giving a Simple Means of Comparison 


By JUSTIN LEBOVICI 


During 1916 we published two series of articles by Mr. Lebovict on “Alternating-Current Motors” and “Alternating- 


Current Motor Windings.” 
mathematics. 


These articles gave a well tllustrated and clear discussion of these subjects free from higher 
Our readers will, therefore, be interested in the present serics of articles, of which this first one deals with 


fundamental principles, their application to the different types of motors following. 


ARDLY anvbody believes nowadays that science 
H explains anything; we consider science rather 
as a “shorthand description,” as an “economy 
of thought.” It should then be expected to see the 
different types of electric motors treated on common 
principles. The performance of the alternating-current 
induction motor is usually described by means of the 
rotating-field theory. The “equivalent circuit” dia- 
gram is deduced and the circle diagram covering the 
motor behavior is readily obtained by this method, but 
the physical principles underlying the motor charac- 
teristics are lost sight of. Students familiar with only 
the rotary-field theory consider the induction motor as 
operating on principles entirely different from those 
of the direct-current motor and when confronted with 
new problems are not able to go back to fundamental 
principles for their solution. 
It is the intent of this article to show that the per- 
formance characteristics of the induction motor and 


Fig. 2. 


Fig. 1. 


the “equivalent circuit” can readily and most easily be 
obtained by the application of those principles with 
which we are familiar from the direct-current ma- 
chine and the static transformer operation. This 
method, introduced by Potier and Gorges, developed 
by McAlister, Fynn and others, has found wide appli- 
cation in the treatment of the single-phase commutator 
motor, but is very seldom used in the treatment of the 
most widely used motor, i. e., the polyphase induction 
motor. : 

The space and vector diagram has proven the best 


means of fixing our ideas when dealing with alter- 
nating-current rotating machinery and its underlying 
conventions will be considered first. The following 
conventions will be used in the diagrams: 

(a) A stator winding will be represented by a 
spiral S and its axis ¢, as shown in Fig. 1. 

(b) A rotor with its winding is represented by a 
circle C (see Fig. 2) or a circle C and a few small 
circles around its periphery to indicate the conductors 
constituting the rotor windings (see Fig. 1). For our 
consideration, the wav in which the conductors are 
connected to a winding is immaterial. 

(c) If the rotor has a winding connected to a com- 
mutator, the brushes are represented in the diagram 
as sliding on the armature conductors. Any current 
flowing through the brushes, in the two-pole repre- 
sentation, is assumed to produce magnetization in the 
line Joining the brushes and in the direction of current 
flow. (See Fig. 2.) 

(d) A cross in the small circle representing the 
conductor indicates a current flowing from the ob- 
server; a dot indicates a current flowing towards the 
observer. (See Fig. 1.) 


Y 


Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 


(e) Dealing with the relative position of vectors 
in space we shall consider a position from left to right 
and from top to bottom positive, as shown in Fig. 3. 

(f£) Dealing with the phase or time diagram show- 
ing the direction and magnitude of the various vectors 
relative to each other, we will assume that the leading 
vector is drawn counterclockwise with respect to the 
lagging vector. 

(g) Sinusoidal time values are assumed for all 
alternating quantities (or only the fundamental is 
considered) in order to simplify matters. 

(h) The direction of the rotor rotation is indicated 
by an arrow accompanied by the letter R, as shown in 

ig. 2. 
(i) An emf. will be consideréd” as, magnetizing 
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along the same axis as the current that will result un- 
der its action when the circuit of the emf. is closed. 

(j) A flux magnetizing on a positive direction in 
the space diagram will be plotted along the positive 
axis in the time diagram. 

(k) Having agreed in conventions (e) and (f) 
(or, in other words, having decided on the directions 
of the positive axis in the space diagram and on the 
vector rotation in the time diagram) we are still free 
to assume one positive axis in the time diagram. The 
direction of the other positive axis in the time diagram 
will follow logically from the data of the problem 
under consideration as shall be shown in what follows. 


EMF.’S AND CURRENTS DUE TO TRANSFORMER ACTION. 


Consider the short-circuited transformer shown in 
Fig. 4. Let V, be the potential difference at the ter- 


minals of the primary winding having W, turns and 
let J, represent the current flowing through that wind- 
ing. J, can be looked upon as the vector sum of a 
magnetizing current /m 


lagging 90° behind V, and of 


Fig. 6. 


a current /',, which is equal and opposite to the current 
/, flowing in the short-circuited secondary, the number 
of turns of which are I1’,, equal to the number of pri- 
mary turns. This is shown in Fig. 5. 

The current /, will produce flux along every avail- 
able path in inverse proportion to the magnetic reluc- 
tance of the path. The greater part (the flux of 
mutual induction) will link with the primary turns W, 
and the secondary turns W., the rest (the leakage 
fux) will link with W, only. Neglecting leakage, the 
mmf. (J, W) gives rise to a flux ¢, in time phase 
with J, (see Figs. 4 and 5) and having in space the 
direction shown by the dotted line of Fig. 4. The 
mmf. (/,//.,) will give rise to a flux ẹ, in time phase 
with J,, threading the same path as ¢, and having the 
direction shown by dashes and dots in Fig. 4. The 
two fluxes ¢, and ¢, combine to form the resultant 
Aux œ in phase with the magnetizing current Jy. The 
fluxes due to J, and /, are equal, opposite and thread- 
ing the same path. They combine and the only flux 
left is the flux of mutual induction ¢ produced by Im. 

Besides the flux @ we have the leakage fluxes ¢), 
linking with W, only and the leakage flux ¢), linking 
with W, only. 

The ‘relations of voltage, current and flux existing 
in the transformer shown in Fig. 4 are represented bv 
means of the transformer diagram, Fig. 6. @, in phase 
with Jm, represents the flux of mutual induction; 
ep and ep, are the emf.’s induced in the primary and 
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secondary windings. The emf. ep, lags 90° behind the 
flux and is so shown in Figs. 6 and 7. The secondary 
emf. €p is consumed by the secondary resistance drop 
lr, and the secondary leakage reactance drop Ix, due 
to the leakage flux qdu.. 

Neglecting the current covering the core loss, the 
primary current /, is the resultant of /m and J/'., as 
shown in Fig. 6. 

The primary impressed voltage I’, has to overcome 
the voltage ep, induced by the mutual flux ¢, the reac- 
tance drop in the primary /,.., due to the primary leak- 
age flux ,, and the primary resistance drop /,r,, as 
shown in Fig. 6. 


EMF.’S AND CURRENTS DUE TO ROTATION. 


When the coil AB (see Fig. 3) is rotated so that 
its conductors .! and B cut the flux @ an emf. is gen- 
erated in the same. If the coil is closed, a current will 
flow through it. For clockwise rotation the direction 
of current flow will be as indicated in Fig. 8. 

Dealing with the armatures of common rotating 
machinery and considering the flux axis fixed in space, 
two cases of rotational emf.’s will have to be consid- 
ered. 

(a) Emf.’s induced in the conductors of an arma- 


Fig. 8. 


ture between two points not fired with relation to the 
flux axis (e. g., the ordinary alternating-current gen- 
erator or alternator). 

Suppose that the two leads of the coil shown in 
Fig. O are connected to two slip rings, then the posi 
tion of the conductors A and B with relation to the 
fixed flux axis @ changes as the coil moves around in 
space. The emf. induced in the coil can be found 
from the fundamental law of magnetic induction 

= — d¢/dt. 

It is evident that the induced emf. ¢ and the flux @ 
are in time quadrature and that the induced emf. lags 
behind the inducing flux. This has been shown in 
Fig. 10. 

(b) Emf.’s induced in the conductors of an arma- 
ture between two points fired with relation to the flux 
axis (e. g., between two brushes sliding on a commu- 
tator or in all conductors symmetrical to the flux axis 
of a squirrel-cage winding). 

Considering the emf. generated by rotation in all 
the conductors lying between brushes A and B in 
Fig. 11, fixed with relation to the flux axis œ, it is 
more convenient to use a modification of the Maxwell 
law of magnetic induction applied above. 

The emf. generated in each conductor is given by 
the proportionality 


—— q' 


where B is the flux density in the air gap, l the length 
of conductor, and v the peripheral speed. 
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If the flux is constant and the speed uniform, the 
emf. will be constant and the current due to this emf. 
will be a direct current. 

If the flux varies while the rotor is turning and B 
changes from the value B to the value B + dB, then 
the emf. will change to the value e + de, and we ob- 
tain the relation 

e+tde=—(B+dB)lv, 
or, in other words, the emf. e will vary according to 
the same law as the flux varies and will be in time 
phase with the flux or 180° displaced from same. 

To obtain consistent results we have agreed to 
plot an e.m.f. of rotation magnetizing along a Pune 
axis in the time diagram. 

Assuming the positive X axis in the time diagram 
Fig. 12 from right to left, it follows that the e.m.f. 
of rotation E generated in Fig. 11 and magnetizing 
along a negative axis in the space diagram will be 
plotted in the time diagram in the line with the flux ¢ 
generating same and along a negative axis. 


Fig. 9. 


Fig. 10. 


It is seen that considering all conductors symmet- 
rical to the flux axis the emf’s of rotation add up 
in space along an axis perpendicular to the flux; in 
Fig. 11 along the X axis, since the Y axis has been 
chosen as flux axis. 

The e.m.f.’s due to the pulsation of the flux ¢ on 
the other hand, add up along the same axis as the 
flux; in Fig. 11 along the Y axis. 


PRODUCTION OF TORQUE IN MOTORS. 


A conductor I centimeter long, carrying a current 
of i absolute amperes, placed in a magnetic feld of 


density of B lines per sq. cm. perpendicular to the 


lines of force, is acted upon by a force F. The value 
of this force F in dynes is given by the formula 
F = Bli 
Referring to Fig. 13, we see that a coil 4B placed 
along a diameter is acted upon by a force 
f=2 Bli W, 
where W, is the number of turns on the coil. 

The direction in which the armature will move is 
easily obtained by means of Fleming's left-hand rule 
or any other mnemonic rule; it is indicated in Figs. 
13 and 14 by an arrow mark and the letter R. 

Assume that the motion results in a uniform rota- 
tion of n r.p.m.; then the peripheral speed will be 

V = 2r rn/ 60 
and the power output at the given instant 
p=fvu=2BuW,v 
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It is known that through the rotation of the W, 
turns in the field B an electromotive force e, is gen- 
erated by rotation, the value of which at the instant 
considered is 


SS QW BIU 22 digesta See (3) 
Substituting (3) ‘ec (2) we obtain i 
PEP E elie TTE TE E TE (4) 


Taking the sum of all values of p during one revo- 
lution we obtain the power output 
P = 3 p = E, I cos (EI) ..(5) 
where E, is the effective value of e.m.f. opposing 
the c.m.f. producing I (generally called the counter 
e.m.f.); I is the effective value of the rotor torque 
current; cos (E,,/) is the cosine of the angle of phase 
displacement between E, and I. 

From equation (3) it follows that E, is at every 
instant proportional to B, or in other words the 
counter e.m.f. and the torque producing flux are in 
time phase. 

In order to obtain the maximum torque the cur- 


Fig. 11. 


Fig. 12. 


rent-carrving conductor and the flux inducing the 
counter e.m.f. ought to be in time phase, for then cos 
(E:,, 1) becomes unity. 

Since the currents in Fig. 14 line up symmetrically 
around the axis XX, while the flux is symmetrical 
with respect to the axis YY, we further see that for 
maximum torque the rotor current axis and the flux 
axis should be in space quadrature. 

The power output as given by equation (5) is ex- 
pressed in watts and includes the rotor bearmg fric- 
tion, the windage losses and other losses due to 
rotation. 

If we want to express the armature output in 
horsepower, we have to divide the expression (5) 
by 746 and we obtain 


hp = E, I cos (E+, I)/746 ... (6) 
but hp = T w/33,000 .......... (7) 
where T= force (F) in pounds X radius of rotor 


(r) in feet, and 
o = ee ewer velocity in radians per minute 
== 2m N 
where n = = revolutions per minute. 
Hence, 
T == Fr = 33,000 X hp./ (2r n) = 5250 X hp./n. . (8) 
and T = 33,000 E, I cos (Er, 1)/(746 X 2r n) 
= 7.05 E, I cos (E;.1)/n (9) 
But Er= 4f: W 10°, where f, =pn/120 is the 
frequency of rotation, or 
E,==4 X pn/120 X W X 6X*I0-? 
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where p is the number of poles in the machine and ¢ 
the effective flux per pole in megalines or 10° lines. — 

Substituting (10) in (9) we have 

T = 7.05 X 4/120 X pW ẹ I cos (E;, ¢) 10-? 
= 0.235 pW ẹ I cos (¢, 1) 10-7 ........ (11) 

If the axis of flux and current are in the same 
direction in space as shown in Fig. 15, no torque can 
result since the conductors at the right of the line 
YY receive impulses in the opposite direction to the 
conductors at the left of the line YY. 

The counter e.m.f. E, in equation (5) does not 
necessarily need to be produced by rotation; the 
important point to keep in mind is that it 1s opposed 
in direction to the e.m.f. producing the torque 
current /. 

If the counter e.m.f. and torque current are in 
time quadrature, cos (E,, /) becomes zero and accord- 
ing to equations (5) and (9) the torque is zero. 


PRODUCTION OF ARMATURE CURRENT. 


The armature current 1 (see Fig. 14) in time phase 
with the flux ¢@ adding up along the axis XX in space 
quadrature to the flux axis YY, gives rise to the motor 
torque by its interaction with the flux ẹ as previously 
explained. 

The current i is produced by applying an e.m.f. 
to the armature winding. In the motors in common 
use the e.m.f. is applied in one of the following ways. 

(a) The armature is provided with a coil or phase 
winding and connected through commutator and 
brushes to a source of electric energy (see Fig. 2). 
This method is used in all direct-current motors. 

(b) An alternating current is supplied to the 
stator S magnetizing at the instant shown in Fig. 15 
along the axis YY in the direction top-bottom. As- 
suming that the flux œ is decreasing, then due to 


mutual induction and in line with I-enz’s law a current. 


i will flow in the rotor in such a direction as to main- 
tain the flux æ. The direction of the rotor e.m.f.’s 
€p is indicated in Fig. 15 and it is seen that the rotor 
magnetizes in the same direction as the stator. 

It has been explained above that the currents pro- 
duced by ep and the flux ¢@ cannot exert a torque. If 
torque should result, another flux in time phase and 
space quadrature to the currents produced by ep has 
to be produced. 

The common forms of machine employing this 
method for the production of the rotor current i are 
the squirrel-cage induction motor, the slip-ring (gen- 
erally all phase-wound) induction motors, and the 
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comumutator-tvpe induction motors having the com- 
mutator brushes short-circuited along the YY axis. 

The rotor in Fig. 15 does not alter its relation 
with respect to the inducing members S, whether the 
former revolves or stands still, for the number of con- 
ductors at the right and left of the axis YY remains 
constant. 

(c) The stator is connected to an alternating-cur- 
rent line. The rotor is short-circuited along an axis 
XX perpendicular to the stator axis YY, as shown in 
Fig. 16. No torque current can flow in the rotor due 
to the transformer action along axis XX since the 
currents due to transformer action add up along YY 
(See Fig. 15). If the rotor is driven, an e.m.f. e, 
will be generated by rotation in the flux @ that will 
produce the exciting current in the closed rotor 


winding. The direction of e, can be found by 
means of Fleming's right-hand rule or some 
other mnemonic rule. For clockwise rotor ro- 


tation and positive direction of flux ¢, the current 
1, will magnetize from right to left as shown in Fig. 16 
producing the exciting or torque flux ¢,. The flux 
r in Fig. 16 can produce torque with the rotor cur- 
rent due to ep in Fig. 15 as will be explained later. 

(d) If the member S in Fig. 14 be connected to 
a source of current (e.g. by means of slip rings) and 
rotated, currents would flow in the rotor, e.g. as indi- 
cated in Fig. 16 whether the rotor is of the short-cir- 
cuited or commutator type. This method of produc- 
ing the torque current has been successfully utilized 
in some modern electric power transmissions for 
automobiles. . 

(To be continued.) 


NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR ASSOCIATION 
TO MEET JAN. 21 AND 22. 


The twenty-third annual meeting of the Northern 
White Cedar Association will be held at the Hotel 
Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 21 and 22. At 
this meeting various matters of importance which have 
come up during the past year and other matters deal- 
ing with the future will receive attention. As these 
questions merit the closest consideration of every 
member, a full attendance is earnestly desired. 

In connection with this meeting it ts expected to 
give a complete report of all stocks on hand as of 
Jan. 1, 1919. To facilitate in compiling this report, 
blanks will be sent out which the members are urged 
to fll in and return as quickly as possible. 
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1919 To Be Banner Year for Electric 
Cooking 


Lessons Learned from War Insure Much Wider Apprecia- 
tion of the Advantages and Economies of Electric Ranges 
and Appliances — Many Companies Plan Campaigns 


By GEORGE A. HUGHES 


President, Edison Electric Appliance Co., Inc. 


HE prevailing opinion among those who are in 
| a position to know is that the coming year will 
mark one of the greatest advances in the use of 
electricity since the introduc- 
tion of this form of power 
and a careful analysis of the 
situation and its possibilities 
only tends to increase this 
belief. 

Numerous substantial rea- 
sons—any one of which in 
ordinary times would warrant 
such a prediction—held in 
check as they were during the 
war, now combine to bring 
about a condition which 
promises unparalleled pros- 
perity for this business. Al- 
though this condition applies 
to the entire electrical field 
and its effect will, no doubt, 
be felt by all, it is especially 
true of electric household ap- 
pliances, and of these the elec- 
tric range presents the great- 
est possibility. 

For several years the elec- 
tric range had enjoyed a re- 
markably steady growth. Its 
improvements had been very 
marked and the many difficul- 
ties which were encountered 
were gradually overcome un- 
til its place among the prin- 
cipal electric products was as- 
sured. During the last year 
of the war the introduction 
of electric ranges was re- 
stricted to locations where the savings in fuel, made 
possible by their use offset the expenditure of steel 
and other essentials required in their manufacture. 
This, of course, temporarily retarded its growth in 
some localities but at the same time has proven one 
of the greatest boosts it could receive. The acknowl- 
edgment by the War Industries Board that even the 
restricted production of these ranges was essential, on 
account of the savings which they made possible in 
food, fuel, labor and transportation, and the fact that 
their use in certain locations was strongly recom- 
mended by different Government agencies will un- 
doubtedly aid more in the introduction of electric 
cooking than several years of propaganda work under 
normal conditions. 

Aside from this stimulus, there are numerous other 
reasons which substantiate the belief that this will 
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prove to be the real banner year for the electric range. 

Perhaps the most prominent of these and the one 
which comes first to one’s mind is the extraordinary 
financial condition which ex- 
ists in this country today. The 
whole country has just passed 
through a period of unparal- 
leled prosperity when saving 
was properly regarded as 
patriotic. The great majority 
of our people, now relaxed 
from an era of strenuous ac- 
tivity, find themselves with 
enoùgh money to afford many 
of the little conveniences 
which were formerly beyona 
their reach. And among these 
conveniences electric appli- 
ances and electric service 
stand foremost. What is more 
natural then than for these 
people to create an unpre- 
cedented demand not only for 
wiring but for electric ranges, 
irons, percolators, portable 
lamps and: the other innu- 
merable appliances as well? 

Furthermore, the servant 
question is not going to be 
entirely solved by the cessa- 
tion of hostilities. The de- 
mand for women workers is 
as great now as ever, and wili 
probably remain so. Servants 
formerly were such because 
they had never been able to 
realize the extent of the free- 
dom which they did not enjoy. 
Once they are out of service it will be very hard to 
bring them again to the point where they will submit 
to it. Many housewives, therefore, forced to do their 
own work have quickly adopted the clean, convenient 
electric range in place of the foul-smelling gas or the 
coal stove with its many well-known failings. 

There is also an appreciable valley in the ordinary 
central station’s load which was filled during the war 
by the great demands of factories engaged in munition 
or other war work, but which is gradually increasing 
since this work stopped. In addition. many of these 
industrial plants accepted central-station service be- 
cause it was the quickest relief they could get and will 
now revert to their own plants again. It is an admit- 
ted fact that electric ranges offer the best means of 
filling this gap and it will not be at all surprising to 
find many more of these companies>providing a sep- 
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arate rate for electric cooking in the course of this 
year. It is assured, however, that they will make an 
extra effort to increase their sales of these appliances 
and the higher wages now prevalent will more than 
compensate for extra cost of cooking with electricity 
even with the rates as they are now. 

Another fact to be considered and which cannot be 
too strongly impressed upon the central-station com- 
panies and contractor-dealers is that at present there 
is a great shortage of dwellings. This will mean that 
during the coming year or two building activities will 
reach their highest mark. New subdivisions, sections 
and even towns will be built up complete, especially 
in the vicinity of the newer industrial plants. These 
will all be wired when they are being constructed. 

Coupled with this increased building activity and 
giving it added significance is the prevailing condition 
among the gas companies. In regard to extensions 
these companies were much more seriously affected by 
the war than were the central-station companies and 
consequently will not offer the keen competition they 
formerly did in the matter of making extensions to 
their mains or providing additional capacity. 

It remains for the central stations and contractor- 
dealers, therefore, to seize this golden opportunity to 
introduce electric cooking into these new homes. If 
the owners and builders can be induced to provide 
these new buildings, at the time they are built. with 
the necessary capacity and outlets for electric ranges, 
this appliance can really be considered half sold. Nor 
will this prove as difficult a proposition as it at first 
appears to be. Builders, especially real estate men, are 
always on the lookout for innovations and new con- 
veniences to put into their buildings as an additional 
feature. The cost of putting in the extra outlet is 
cheap compared with many other features on the mar- 
ket and there is no reason to doubt but that with a 
little missionary work on the part of the central sta- 
tions and contractors they will equip their buildings 
with these outlets. 

The advantages of the electric ranges are now 
thoroughly understood by the majority of people. That 
they really do affect a definite saving in fuel and food 
is an established fact. The fuel saving where hydro- 
clectric power 1s used as compared with a coal stove 
has been estimated at 9600 Ib. per year, and where the 
electricity 1s received from a steam power plant, 6450 
lb. per year are saved by the average family. The 
savings in food due to the fact that meats and many 
other foods do not shrink as much when cooked elec- 


trically as when cooking is done with gas or coal is- 


from 8 to 15%. The claim that the electric range is 
neater, cleaner and healthier for use than any other 
form of cooking has never been questioned. The fact 
that it is an electric appliance is to the ordinary mind 
sufficient proof that it possesses these desirable 
qualities. 

Summing up all these features, in conclusion, the 
claim that this year will mark the real introduction of 
the electric range into the American household—that 
is, its introduction as the logical successor to the coal 
and gas range, is not only plausible, but probable. The 
opportunity which exists has never before existed; it 
must be grasped now for it cannot be ascertained how 
long it will endure. If lost, the introduction of these 
appliances will be a long. tedious process, while at 
present it is easy. The manufacturers can be relied 
upon to do their part in providing suitable publicity. 
etc., and it devolves upon the central stations and deal- 
ers, therefore, to push electric ranges into their proper 
place in the household. | 
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REGULATIONS FOR ARC WELDING— 
BRITISH DRAFT UNDER DISCUSSION. 


British Admiralty Appoints Electric Welding Research 
Committee to Study Use of Welding in Shipyards. 


In view of the possibilities of the extensive appli- 
cation of electric arc welding in connection with ship- 
building, an Electric Welding Research Committee has 
been set up by one of the departments of the British 
Admiralty. It includes a number of unofhcial mem- 
bers representing important interests who offered’ to 
render voluntary assistance in the development of 
electric welding. The committee has had before it 
the question of regulations in respect of (a) safety to 
operators and (b) conditions of supply, and with a 
view to getting the benefit of the best available knowl- 
edge it was resolved to set the matter down for discus- 
sion at one of the meetings of the Institution of Elec- 
trical Engineers. 

A special gathering was held in London, therefore. 
in December, at which H. M. Sayers opened the sub- 
ject. He said that the British Home Office had, so 
far, made no regulations, but was keeping an eye on 
the processes and wished to obtain the views of the 
industry. The British Board of Trade, likewise, had 
no regulations specifically dealing with welding, but it 
was clear that some modifications and additions to the 
existing regulations might be required. In both cases 
it was desirable that there should be no regulations 
issued which might be found to hamper progress. A 
very large and influential research committee that had 
been formed in the United States was communicating 
all its proceedings and reports to the british Ad- 
miralty Committee. These included discussions and 
reports on regulations. The British committee has 
drawn up a skeleton form of regulations based on 
experience in England and on the communications 
from America. These Mr. Sayers laid before the 
I. E. E. meeting. He said that necessary regulations 
were divided thus: (1) Regulations affecting the 
safety of operators and workers in their vicinity—(a) 
protection of operators and neighboring workers from 
the effect of the radiations from the arc; (b) protec- 
tion from shock. (2) Regulations affecting the re- 
lability and regulations of generating supply systems. 


ELECTRIC POWER CLUB TO MEET IN 
CLEVELAND. 


The meeting of the Electric Power Club, which 
was scheduled to be held in Cleveland, Ohio, early in 
October, and which was postponed because of the 
influenza epidemic, will be held in Cleveland, Jan. 13. 
14 and 15. Headquarters will be at the Hotel Statler. 

Details of the program are not as yet available but 
plans are being made for a very interesting meeting. 
The sessions on Jan. 13 will be devoted largely to 
committee reports, and addresses and papers will be 
presented at the sessions on Jan. 14 and 15. 

C. L. Collens, of Cleveland, is president of the 
Electric Power Club, and Charles H. Roth, of Roth 
ros. & Co., Chicago, is secretary. 


INDEX TO VOLUME LXXIII. 


The semi-annual index to the ELECTRICAL REVIEW, 
Volume 73 (July 6 to Dec. 28, 1918) will be ready in 
a few days and a copy will be sent to every subscriber 
on request to the publishers, International Trade 
Press, Monadnock Block, Chicago. 
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Westinghouse Electrical Develop- 
ments During 1918 


Improved Types of Electrical and Related Machinery and 
Apparatus Brought Out by One of the Leading Manufacturers 


HE tremendous demands of war have permit- 
ted only the essentials to be supplied, leaving 
time only for such developments as were 

deemed necessary to help win the war. The great part 
that electricity and modern power machinery have 
played in this world holocaust is well emphasized in 
the following review of developments. 

Every effort was made to utilize existing standards 
in order to meet the urgent demands of the war for 
unusual quantities of apparatus on short periods of 
shipment. As a result, a marked tendency occurred to 
concentrate on the perfection of details of existing 
apparatus instead of bringing out new lines. All manu- 
facturers endeavored to increase their productive 
capacities in so far as practicable, by elimination of 
special manufacture. However, the Government had 
important problems to solve, and very gratifying re- 
sults were accomplished in conducting the required 
research and providing special machinery for their 
purposes. 


STEEL INDUSTRY. 


The war program in the steel mills has called for 
a decided change in the mill schedules, method of 
rolling and rate of rolling, due to the special variety of 
steel needed, One of the advantages of motor drive is 
the latitude permitted in operating conditions by virtue 
of speed adjustment, through a wide range, adjust- 
ment of control to utilize flywheel effect to the best 
advantage for various load conditions, and ability of 
the driving units to produce excessive torque to meet 
the demands of large mills, some of which are oper- 
ated without the use of the flywheel. The develop- 
ment of detail characteristics of the motor and control 
equipment to best suit the particular mill has been a 
factor in meeting the requirements in a very satis- 
factory manner with increased tonnage in many cases. 

The question of electric power supply for large 
motor drives received broader consideration during the 
last few vears. Many plants analyzed their require- 
ments and future improvements from a complete plant 
standpoint, and so as to give each individual mill prop- 
osition the benefit of its real relation to the plant proper 
and to properly distribute general charges and en- 
able the advantages of the motor drive to be capita’- 
ized as a part of the general scheme of improvement. 
One of the noteworthy features of recent practice was 
the selection of large turbine units and a more liberal 
policy for general plant electrification. During the 
past vear, turbines ranging from 15,000 to 20,000 kw. 
were selected for steel mills, as compared with 5000- 
kw. turbines, the average of units formerly installed. 

The Duquesne Works of the Carnegie Steel Co. 
installed a 15,000-kw. Westinghouse turbine this year, 
and the Mark Manufacturing Co. has recently placed 
a 12,000-kw. Westinghouse turbine unit in operation. 


THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY. 


Neteworthy development occurred in the chemical 
industry, including many large plants for the manu- 


facture of explosives, chlorine gas, and a general line 
of chemicals, the majority of which were previously 
imported. The electrification of these plants was uni- 
versal, and with but few exceptions. central station 
power has been used, which not only facilitated build- 
ing of the plants, but also simplified the readjustment 
of industrial matters when the demand for the prod- 
ucts of these special plants is greatly reduced. 

Some of the more important improvements are as 
follows: The Hopewell (Va.) plant of the Du Pont 
De Nemours Powder Co., capacity of 1,000,000 Ib. 
smokcless powder per day, and the latest plant which 
it has installed, located at Nashville, Tenn., and 
known as the Old Hickory plant, which is of equal 
capacity ; each plant contains about 15,000 hp. in West- 
inghouse motors. In addition, a 60,000-kw. turbine, 
the largest power unit ever installed by an industrial 
plant. was put in service in nitrate plant No. 2, at 
Muscle Shoals, Ala. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY. 


There has been much activity regarding electrifica- 
tion in the textile industry during the past vear, and 
the prospects for future improvements are very favor- 
able. This, however, will depend largely on the ability 
of the central stations to furnish power. During the 
past few vears they have been confronted with un- 
usual problems that have limited their extensions and 
necessitated the postporfing of much of their planned 
developments. With the resumption of normal busi- 
ness conditions, the textile industry will be able to 
secure additional desired power and thereby improve 
its plant operations. 


INDUSTRIAL POWER APPLICATION. 


Activity in metal working plants, especially in the 
manufacture of munitions, guns and shipbuilding, was 
very great. Individual motor drive on the machine 
tools was used almost exclusively for all the new 
plants constructed, as also were up-to-date safety-first 
controllers, the majority being of the magnetic con- 
tactor tvpe. Practically all large planers installed were 
operated by reversing motor drive with automatic 
control. | 

A number of new railroad shops were built, all 
equipped with modern motor drive, using automatic 
control both on the machine tools and on the cranes. 
The same remarks in regard to electric drive in metal 
working plants apply in these railroad shops. Two of 
such large shops, practically all the electrical equip- 
ment being Westinghouse, are the B. & O. shops at 
Cumberland, Md., and Glenwood, Pa. 

Electric drive made considerable progress due to 
the fact that it is very much cheaper to make ice in 
electricallyv-driven plants than in steam plants. Plants 
now equipped with electric motors are making ice for 
42 kw-hr. per ton and are using central-station power 
on which thev obtain verv good rates. This does 
away, of course, with considerable labor. such as fire- 
men, enginemen, etc. Synchronous_motors have also 
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been applied during the past year to ammonia com- 
pressors very successfully, and even more progress 
during the coming year is expected. 

Considerable progress was made in the use of elec- 
tric shovels. Two large installations went into opera- 
tion—one by Hyro-Electric Commission of Ontario, 
in which several large Bucyrus shovels driven by West- 
inghouse motors are being used to dig a canal around 
Niagara Falls. This work is receiving a great deal of 
notice in the trade press and will undoubtedly result 
in the more general application and use of electric 
shovels over steam shovels. Another installation is 
that of the Chile Copper Co., in Chile, South America. 
The greatest progress made during the past year has 
been in the more general use of automatic magnetic 
contactor controllers and safety-first features, as these 
are now manufactured at such a low cost that they are 
becoming quite generally used in new installations and 
even on some oid installations are rapidly replacing 
the old hand starters and controllers. 

Activity in the small motor industry has progressed 
as formerly with certain restrictions in the commer- 
cial field. For domestic service, such as small motor- 
driven washing machines, house pumps, vacuum clean- 
ers, and sewing machines, the Government recognized 
that these are essentials and their manufacture was 
not greatly restricted. No manufacturers for any of 
this class of apparatus which are distinctly in the 
labor-saving class have found any difficulty in selling 
all they could manufacture, with limited supply of 
labor and material. High wages to skilled and com- 
mon labor increased the use cf these labor-saving 
devices by persons, who, prior to the war, were unable 
to purchase them. 

Contrasted with the domestic applications referred 
to are such applications as motor-driven refrigerators, 
talking and music machines, pianos, dish washers, etc., 
which, not classed as highly essential, were very largely 
eliminated, and many manufacturers have discontinued 
building them entirely. In the field of office equipment 
a large demand for general use of adding, calcu- 
lating, blueprinting, duplicating, and such machines 
took place. Advertising display devices were largely 
discontinued and the sale of ventilating equipments 
reduced. A good deal of activity occurred in motor- 
driven apparatus for use in the medical field, such as 
X-ray and massaging machines, orthopedic devices, 
vibrators, etc., as well as dental equipment. 

Perhaps the greatest activity has been in the use 
of small motors in machine shops, fabricating plants, 
shipbuilding plants, etc., with the use of electric drills 
and grinders. The demand was enormous, and the use 
of this apparatus hastened manufacturing processes 
which have been essential in war work. Electric drills 
and reamers have been used to a very large extent in 
shipbuilding plants. Small pedestal grinders employ- 
ing motors of 14 and 1 hp. have been used to a very 
large extent in machine shops. 

Obviously, during the past year, few new devices 
of novel nature employing small motors were devel- 
oped. All efforts have been toward simplifying and 
increasing production. In many cases the lack of 
materials has necessitated substitutions, and some of 
these may result in permanently altering the class of 
apparatus manufactured. It should be noted that a 
continuously increasing demand for small motor- 
driven machines equipped with low-voltage motors 
(30 volts), for use in connection with farm lighting 
plants exists. These are all direct current. 

The clothing industry was particularly active dur- 
ing the last year and a large amount of electrical 
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apparatus has been required both for the group drive 
of sewing machines and the individual drive of fac- 
tory and domestic machines. Red Cross work has 
stimulated the latter. The demand has principally 
existed in the manufacture of tents and uniforms. 


STOKERS. 


There have been little changes in the mechanical 
design of either the chain grate, overfced or underfeed 
types of stokers during the past year. Higher stand- 
ards of settings came into force which, to a large 
extent, increased steam plant economy and capacity. 
Some of the large stoker installations of the past year 
involve the application of the multiple-retort under- 
feed type of stoker and large boiler units to operate 
under conditions requiring a quick change in load and 
excessive overload. 

The new extension of the Edison Electric Illu- 
minating Co., of Boston, just completed, covers the 
installation of four 1232-hp. boilers equipped with 
13-retort Westinghouse underfeed stokers, designed 
to develop 300% of normal boiler rating for periods 
of short duration. The Union Gas & Electric Co., of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, covering the installation of eight 
1262-hp. boilers equipped with 14-retort Westinghouse 
underfeed stokers, designed to operate at a combined 
boiler and furnace efficiency of 75% at normal boiler 
rating, and 65% efhciency at 300% of rating, was 
practically completed. The stoker equipment of the 
American Gas & Electric Co.'s plant. Windsor, 
W. Va., partially completed, is similar to that fur- 
nished the Union Gas & Electric Co. The Du Pont 
Co.’s plant at Old Hickory, near Nashville, Tenn., was 
one of the largest stoker-installations of the vear, con- 
sisting of sixty-eight 8-retort underfeed stokers ap- 
plied to 823-hp. Stirling boilers. 


STEAM CONDENSERS. 


Early in the year the War Industries Board put a 
ban on the sale of surface condensers for land use on 
account of the shortage of non-ferrous tubes. The sur- 
face condenser business has, therefore, been practi- 
cally at a standstill. Orders placed before the restric- 
tion went into effect were completed. 

Notwithstanding this, there was made, during the 
year, another application of 100,000 sq. ft. of con- 
densing surface to a single generating unit similar to 
the New York Interboro unit. This is for the J. G. 
White Engineering Corporation, to go in the nitrate 
plant at Muscle Shoals, Ala. This surface is divided 
into four 25,000 sq. ft. shells, one under each ex- 
haust nozzle of the two-cylinder double-flow low-pres- 
sure elements. In the jet condenser field, the world’s 
largest jet condenser, was placed in operation at Provi- 
dence, R. I., in the plant of the Narragansett Elec- 
tric Co. This condenser is of the twin-jet type. 
Also, the world’s largest single jet condenser is under 
construction for the Alabama Power Co., capable of 
l:andling 13,000,0co0 lb. of water per hour. 


STEAM TURBINES. 


The year has been a notable one in the small tur- 
bine field, due to the large amount of standard appa- 
ratus which has been manufactured, principally for 
government use on land and sea. Several hundred 
small direct-connected turbine generator units, of 10 
and 15 kw. capacity for lighting the new merchant 
marine; a large number of geared turbine units for 
lighting destroyers; several hundred turbines for driv- 
ing centrifugal pumps on the merchant marine, and 
the usual quantity of generating units and auxiliaries 
for central stations and munition plants were built. 
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The past two or three years’ tendency, and this is 
growing very rapidly, is to make use of geared tur- 
bine for driving small and moderate capacity genera- 
tors, pumps and blowers. The question of economy is 
ever important, and in making use of the moderately 
high-speed turbine with a reduction gear for driving 
relatively slow-speed apparatus very much better 
steam performances may be obtained from the tur- 
tine, than where the two pieces of apparatus are direct 
connected. Generating units of 25 kw. and upwards 
are of this type, and it is safe to say that during the 
year 1919 the bulk of small turbines will be of the 
geared type for all purposes. The fact that 700 of 
these small units have been sold during the past year 
and a quarter indicates a big demand for them for 
commercial use as well as government. 


W ATER-W HEEL GENERATORS. 


The Holter Plant of the Montana Power Co. is 
one of the largest hydro-electric developments of the 
West. This plant includes four 12,000-kv-a. vertical 
water wheel type generators, making a total plant 
capacity of 48,000-kv-a. The voltage is stepped up 
through Westinghouse transformers to 100,000-volt 
transmission lines, and the output distributed among 
the mining and metallurgical companies in Montana, 
and the Rocky Mountain electrified division of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. The East- 
ern Michigan Power Co. placed in operation the largest 
hydro-electric development in Michigan. This was 
the Junction development, located at Wellston. The 
power plant houses three 6250-kv-a., vertical, 30-cycle 
Westinghouse generators. The voltage is stepped up 
to 140,000 volts, which is the highest voltage used in 
this country with the exception of the one or two sys- 
tems in southern California. 

The largest capacity water wheel unit yet to be 
purchased, the 32,500-kv-a. machine for Niagara Falls, 
was sold during the year. 


LARGE TRANSFORMERS, SUBSTATION APPARATUS AND 
AUTOMATIC SUBSTATIONS. 


One thing that contributed to the war program 
and that has also been a decided advance in the stand- 
ardization work on transformers was put through by 
the National Electric Light Association and the Elec- 
tric Power Club. Both of these bodies have adopted 
and published Standardization Rules on Transformers. 

New developments in substation apparatus and 
equipment were curtailed to the extent that only those 
necessary for carrying on war work have been con- 
summated. 

The greatest difficulty encountered in supplying 
direct-current power for railway purposes has always 
been in the commutation of the converting apparatus 
when short circuits, inherent to this class of service, 
occur. As a result of experience during the last few 
years, various improvements in the design and appli- 
cation of converting apparatus together with minor 
protective features in switching equipment have over- 
come many difficulties in 600-volt work. The use of 
higher voltages, 1200 to 3000 volts direct-current 
for heavier work, naturally present conditions more 
adverse to the successful operation of converting ap- 
paratus. 

Experimental work aiming to reduce commutator 
and collector ring trouble has been in progress for 
many years, and there has been a tendency this year 
towards the adoption of brushes, especially for col- 
lector ring use, of a composition of graphite and metal 
comprising a larger percentage of graphite than 
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brushes formerly used. These brushes are showing 
marked improvement in operating results. 

Automatic substation switching equipment, while 
by no means a new development, has undergone many 
improvements during the last year and has increased 
in precision and reliability. The indications are that 
the development of automatic substation switching 
has come at a time when it may be an absolute neces- 
sity from a labor, if not from an economic, standpoint. 

The increasing tendency towards outdoor opera- 
tion, particularly for the higher voltage service, has 
influenced the development of outdoor voltage trans- 
formers for 20,000 volts and above. This develop- 
ment has been continued so that outdoor voltage trans- 
formers can be supplied for a lower voltage. 

It is often inconvenient or dangerous to run the 
high voltage lines to the building and to save the ex- 
pense for a substation influences the application of 
outdoor transformers which are made weather-proof. 
These transformers have all the latest features of 
high-grade transformer construction. 

The most important development completed with- 
in the last year has been that of the 3000-volt, 2000- 
ampere magnetic blow-out air circuit-breaker with 
overload and under-voltage tripping devices for . 
direct-current circuits. This breaker was developed 
for use in the substations of the C. M. & St. P. Rail- 
way Rocky Mountain electrification. 

In connection with the 3000-volt direct-current 
motor-generator sets in the substations of the C., M. & 


"St. P. Railway, a flash suppressor has been developed 


to prevent flashing across the commutator upon the 
occasion of a short circuit on the direct-current line. 
A very high speed is necessary in killing or preventing 
the flash. This is obtained by automatically short- 
circuiting the three collector rings on the direct-cur- 
rent generator of the motor-generator set, upon the 
occasion of an extreme overload occurring on the 
direct-current line, and thus killing the direct-current 
voltage and preventing any flashing on the commuta- 
tor. The three rings are connected to the internal 
winding of the direct-current generator in a three- 
phase relation. A quick-acting overload on the direct- 
current side releases a trigger and allows the short cir- 
cult contacts to be closed by the pull of a very strong 
spring. The “short” on the alternating-current side 
automatically operates to open the alternating-current 
breaker through its overload coils. The direct-cur- 
rent breaker also opens from the overload on its coils. 
Another circuit operated by the flash suppressor mech- 
anism opens the electrically operated field discharge 
switch. 

The most important development of the vear in 
the field of lighting protection has been an improve- 
ment in the electrolytic arrester which will greatly in- 
crease the protection offered by this apparatus. This 
development is known as the impulse gap. An ordinary 
arrester requires a higher voltage to break down the 
gap on high frequencies than on normal low fre- 
quency. The sphere gap in connection with the elec- 
trolytic lightning arrester was a great improvement 
in providing for the discharge of the high frequencies 
of a static impulse at the same voltage as would cause 
a discharge on normal frequency. The impulse gap 
covers a further very large improvement by discharg- 
ing high-frequency impulses at a lower voltage than 
that required to break down the gap on normal fre- 
quencies. Protection is offered from high frequency 
and steep wave-front impulses and from those super- 
imposed upon the normal frequency wave in an op- 
posite direction. This result is accomplished by in- 
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serting a middle point in the main gap connected to it 
on one side through a condenser only and to the other 
side through a condenser and a resistance. On low 
irequencies, due to the low capacitance of the con- 
densers, these circuits are balanced and the middle 
point assumes practically the same potential as the 
side of the gap to which it is connected only through 
the condenser, but a difference in potential between 
the middle point and the other side of the gap 1s main- 
tained by the high resistance of that side. Therefore, 
the gap to be broken is approximately only one-hali 
of the main gap and the voltage required to break it 
down is relatively small. 

Another point of progress in all electrolytic light- 
ning arresters has been the use of the new scientifical- 
ly designed Faradoid insulators in all high-voltage 
horn-gap insulating supports. 


STREET ILLUMINATION. 


The chief progress in the art of street lighting 
quring the past year is to be found in the replacing 
of a large number of arc lamps throughout the coun- 
try by Mazda units of various kinds. The high can- 
dlepower series Mazda lamp 1s rapidly taking the 
place of the arc lamp in street hghting, because of its 
high efficiency, the superior quality of its light, and 
the absence of flickering and instability. The Luxsol- 
ite pendant containing an auto-transformer has made 
it possible to use the high efficiency 15- and 20-ampere 


Mazda lamps on the 6.6-ampere distribution circuits 


regularly used for series street lighting. 
RECTIFIERS. 


In the realm of battery charging rectifiers the chief 
development has been the type for motion-picture 
projection work. The best projection is obtainable by 
the use of direct current from a steady reliable source, 
and to make this commercially possible, the motion- 
picture rectifiers were placed on the market to convert 
the ordinary alternating current from a lighting circuit 
into direct current of a suitable voltage tor projection. 


RAILWAY EQUIPMENT. 


Progress in the past vear has been in the direction 
of detail improvement of existing standard railway 
motor and control rather than radical changes in de- 
sign. The present line of railway motors, with the 
exception of those for heavy electrification projects. 
consists of seven standard motors, modern in every 
detail, such as light weight consistent with strength, 
fully ventilating, allowing maximum service to be per- 
formed without excessive heating or deterioration. 

It may be noted that real progress has been made 
in that reliable, established motors and control have 
been brought up to date, permitting standardization 
and consequent economy in repair parts, etc. 


TURBINE SHIP PROPULSION. 


The high-speed turbine with the floating frame re- 
duction gear, invented by Admiral G. W. Melville and 
John H. Macalpine, has proved its reliability not only 
for use on land, but marine service as well. The rec- 
ords of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co. show that between November, 1915, and Septem- 
ber, 1918, 31 ships using this equipment had been put 
into service and of these, 23 have had no trouble with 
the propulsion machinery: four experienced some 
trouble due to improper lubrication, two to defective 
material, and one to errors in assembling the appa- 
ratus. None of these troubles was vital and all were 
of a kind that might happen to any machine. 

As large turbines are now being built which can 
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deliver to the shaft about 80% of the energy theoreti- 
cally available in the steam applied to them, it is evi- 
dent that further improvements in the turbine itself 
will not materially raise this efficiency. Hence, in 
order to improve the performance of the ship’s power 
plant, a matter of great importance in view of the 
rising cost of fuel, more attention must be paid to the 
auxiliaries, and the practice of the central-station engi- 
neer studied more carefully. 


AUTOMOBILE EQUIPMENT. 


During the past vear the entire energies of the 
Westinghouse automobile equipment were devoted to 
war activities. Practically no purely commercial work 
was, therefore, undertaken, but on the other hand, 
considerable refinement and improvement in details 
were made possible, while the drastic treatment that — 
the equipment received in military service added fur- 
ther proofs of its reliability. The line of starting 
motors for 1919 comprises five sizes suitable for use 
with engines of piston capacity ranging from 200 to 
1000 cu. in. These motors are supplied for cradle 
mounting or with either inboard or outboard S. A. E. 
flanges to be bolted to the engine pad. Two forms of 
pinion shift are available—the mechanical bendix 
(either inboard or outboard), and the electromagnetic 
gear shift. All of these motors are designed for oper- 
ation on 6-volt systems, but 12-volt apparatus can also 
be supphed. Two forms of lighting generators are to 
be standard in 1919; the third-brush and the cam- 
regulator types. 

In the third-brush generator, the current delivered 
is regulated in accordance with the car speed. After 
thi. exceeds the cut-out speed, the current delivered by 
the generator increases rapidly until a maximum point 
is reached: then the current decreases as the speed of 
the car increases, thereby permitting running at high 
speeds for long intervals without charging the battery 
at a high rate. This type of generator is made in 
capacities of 12 and 15 amperes at 6.5 volts and is 
supplied for either flange or cradle mounting. 

The cam-regulator generator is unique in that it 
regulates the voltage and not the current—that is, it 
keeps the voltage constant at all car speeds above cut- 
out speed. The result is that the current delivered by 
the generator depends solely on the condition of the 
battery, being large when the battery is discharged and 
decreasing as the battery fills up. When the battery is 
fully charged it receives merely enough current to 
keep it gassing slightly 


MINING. 


As war industries have been favored, and maxi- 
mum and immediate results desired, standard equip- 
ment nas been adapted to the application rather than 
the construction of special equipment for their require- 
ments. Even on this basis’ some new equipment has 
been produced and other kinds are in the course of 
manufacture. Low-height storage battery and com- 
bination locomotives for gathering service in low coal 
mines have been put to work. A complete new line of 
standardized storage battery locomotives with new 
features of construction are ready for the market. 
New features such as reel resistors, guide block, etc., 


‘have been added to the Westinghouse motor-driven 


conductor cable reel for gathering locomotives. 

Particularly for the coal mining field. new motor 
generators have been brought out to meet the exacting 
operating conditions, such as extra overload capacity, 
power-factor correction and ability to commutate 
heavy overload peaks. 
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Today and Tomorrow 


HE year that has passed was a vear of super- 
effort, the adoption of policies and practices for 
the attainment of a specific purpose—the win- 

ning of the war. It was a year of restrictions and 
regulations, and strict adherence to them in spirit and 
practice. The year now with us will be a vear of 
adjustment, another year with a fixed purpose—pre- 
paredness for what lies ahead. 

Looking back over what was done and the way it 
was done, one cannot but wonder how many of the 
practices and innovations the year brought about will 
remain. To what extent shall we profit by the lessons 
learned, or shall we forget the gain that came from 
centralized effort, unity of purpose, co-operative com- 
petition and the co-ordination of interests and econo- 
my? These things were necessary for winning the 
war. To a large extent they make for increased eff- 
ciency and better conditions in prosecuting the under- 
takings of peace. Shall we go back to the old free 
ways of extravagance of living, of spending, of 
wasting, of exerting individual responsibility ; or shall 
the new ways remain in part at least, with their re- 
strictions on the individual and the community? How 
much shall we profit permanently by the war? 

The past year was complex. The coming year may 
be more so. The past year gave rise to technical, 
financial, economic problenis of materials, of men, of 
policies. The year now commencing brings with it 
primarily the problem of men and nations. 

The “balance of power,’ a much used phrase in 
world events today, means more, it would seem, than 
is ordinarily understood in the average mind. In 
Europe, the balance of power means the strength of 
nations, the settlement of boundaries, the distribution 
of monarchial and national power. But we have here, 
also, this vital problem of the hour, the “balance of 
power.” It is the problem of the hour, the problem of 
this year, a year of readjustment. And it is a problem 
here in America that is as important for our peace as 
is that other balance of power for the peace of Europe, 
and the peace of mind of the world. 

The balance of power must be a mighty factor in 
our national existence and immediate future. The 
balance of power may come by agreement, by strategy 
or by might. But the balance of power must be main- 
tained, and it must be maintained stable. The balance 
of power referred to is that of capital and labor; of 
unionized labor, the capitalist and the middle-class ; the 
open shop and the union; “big business” and the small 
businesses; private or Government ownership; gov- 
ernment by which the people exist for the state or 
by which the state exists for the people. These are 


some of the vital questions in which the balance of 
power is shifting and may ebb and flow during the 
coming months of readjustment for industrial peace 
or strife. 

America’s “splendid isolation” is no more. The 
world under modern conditions of democracy, of 
leagues of nations, of wireless, and airplane and sub- 
marine, of national trade, of immigration and extradi- 
tion, does not permit of national isolation except by 
ostracism. We have assumed new responsibilities that 
must be met, responsibilities that devolve upon the 
individual, the nation and humanity. 

For the future we hope for wise readjustment and 
broadening vision, of revival and restoration of rav- 
aged lands, fulfillment of world justice and the com- 
ing of a lasting world peace. 


Purchasing Coal on Specification 


T IS a long time since consumers accustomed to 

| purchasing their coal on specification were able to 

entorce adherence to their specifications. In fact, 
specifications where existent, and coal has been pur- 
chased on specification in far too few cases, have meant 
little for many months, because it has been a matter 
of taking whatever coal could be obtained rather than 
picking and choosing. 

Relief of the railroads, encouragement to coal pro- 
duction and protection to the consumer gave rise to 
the zoning of coal and the fixing of maximum prices 
by the Fuel Administration. The result was that the 
maximum price of a ton of coal became the same 
whatever its heating value or however prolific its 
trouble-making characteristics. Coals high in thermal 
units, comparatively free from intrinsic impurities and 
without needless extraneous non-combustible have had 
dirty, high-ash coals placed upon a par with them so 
far as price was concerned. The clean-coal ruling 
changed matters somewhat for the better, but the price 
of coal remained fixed on the basis of ton weight and 
not upon its value as a fuel free from objectionable 
properties. 

Conditions are now changing. The zoning of coal 
for distribution and utilization is gradually being modi- 
hed and made less exacting, thus permitting of greater 
latitude in choice of coal purchased. Powerful influ- 
ences—some the natural consequences of the times and 
some the effect of strategy on the part of large coal 
users—are already at work tending to break down the 
price of coal and the restrictions placed by the war- 
time measure of zones. Competition is beginning to 
come again in the sale of coal, and when this is the 
case, and the price becomes dependent upon supply 
and demand, the purchase of coal on specification will 
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come again. This means the price of coal will vary 
according to its heating value and freedom from im- 
purities and their effect upon combustion; investment 
and cost of handling will be capitalized. 

Meanwhile, every coal user of any magnitude can 
to advantage commence to consider the coals available 
for his use, and their relative cost on the basis of 
thermal units and residue disposed of. The Bureau 
of Mines has covered the important subject of coal 
testing and its purchase by specification in a simple 
but sufficiently complete way to serve the general pur- 
pose. All coal users should familiarize themselves 
with this important subject and prepare to go into it 
seriously as soon as conditions permit. It might be 
pointed out in passing that coal analysis is an art, and 
those that cannot afford to do it themselves will usually 
find it financially worth while to retain someone who 
specializes in this work. This latter procedure is often 
the wiser one. 

The purchase of coal should be a business proposi- 
tion from first to last. And when it is, coal will be 
purchased on specification, deliveries will be carefully 
and religiously tested, and the specifications rigidly 
enforced. Then, and then only, will the business of 
buying coal be founded upon a sound, rational and 
business-like basis. 


Sharing the Profits 

NE of the most pleasing, and at the same time 
O most promising, signs has been the Christmas 

bonus given by so many employers to their 
employes. The annual bonus may stand for prosper- 
ity and profitable accomplishment or indicate a sound 
far-seeing policy of the employer. The very general 
prosperity of the last vear or two has resulted in large 
profits for many companies. And these profits have 
in many cases, and justly, gone toward benefitting the 
workers as well as contributing to the dividends of the 
stockholders or the coffers for the Government's 
excess profit tax. 

When we read of the award of bonuses we hope 
they do not merely indicate extreme prosperity, but 
rather that the employer of labor is beginning to un- 
derstand better his employes, and that from this under- 
standing is coming a policy that spells well for the 
future harmony of American capital, industry and 
labor. The student of the times cannot help but see 
the tendencies that are dawning in the industrial 
and labor worlds, capital on the one hand and labor 
on the other. each sparring for a position as two 
armies instead of a league of powerful forces with 
but one purpose. 

The worker knows, it is the theme of the soap-box 
orator, that there is profit in his hire. It must be so, 
but a small share in that profit would go a long way 
toward laying discontent at rest and allaying anar- 
chistic tendencies of those that toil for hire. The argu- 
ment is often made that the employer takes the risk 
whereas the employe is concerned only with the wage 
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for his toil, and therefore that profit or loss as the 
case may be, resulting from the hazards of the under- 
taking which the employer assumes entitles him to 
profit or loss. 

The bonus or some form of profit sharing is 
prone to play an important part in the labor problems 
of the future. Much has already been done in this 
regard in Europe, with satisfactory results. The 
marked increase of the strike epidemic, often the only 
way of making one’s wants known when “there is 
nothing to arbitrate,’ might indeed be alleviated if 
the employe were given a share in the profits of his 
toil in the form of a bonus or as a stockholder, in 
which case he would share in either profit or loss. The 
rapid growth of the bolsheviki movement, and the 
growing discontent of the working classes, is made 
possible only because of continual bitterness against 
capital and the employer of labor. One of the greatest 
losses to capital is the incessant movement and roam- 
ing of the worker. Some form of profit sharing acts 
as a powerful stabilizing influence and a very real 
incentive for staying with the job. Profit sharing has 
the very great advantage over the wage increase in 
that the amount of the share in the profits can rise 
or fall according to the net revenue of the employer, 
whereas salaries cannot very well do this without en- 
couraging labor to roam. 

The giving of bonuses or similar form of profit 
sharing will do much, perhaps more than anything 
else that occurs to us, to prevent strikes, settle diffi- 
culties, quell discontent and bolshevikism in the em- 
bryo stage, and discourage the roaming of labor from 
place to place. The bonus is a bond, a valuable bond, 
between those that work for profit and those that 
profit by putting their capital to work and the work 
of others; it brings the human element into industry 
and brings employer and employe closer as man to 
man. Profit sharing spells satisfaction, justice and 
harmony for mutual benefit. We hope to see it attain 
a more prominent part in American industry. 


Making the Boiler Room Automatic 


ACHINES are replacing men wherever possi- 
ble. Without mechanical apparatus the results 
obtained by the most modern and the largest 

power plants of today would not accrue. In the 
boiler rooms the tendency is not only to reduce man- 
power upon a boiler horsepower basis, but to allow 
brain to take the place of brawn. 

Even more in the future than at present will fitness 
for power-plant operation, depend upon mental in- 
stead of physical qualifications. This is only possible, 
of course, because mechanical apparatus has come 
into the wide use it has; and because the benefits 
of operating a power plant with more brain and less 
brute force are coming to be realized more and more. 
It is sustained, not sporadic, results that make for 
economy. The striving for economy and efficiency, 
therefore, dictates the use of apparatus that will bring 
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sustained and uniform results. Human effort is not 
sustained. It is by no means uniform. It 1s usually 
far from reliable because of many influences, psycho- 
logical and physical, that affect the human body. 
Maximum sustained economy of the power plant, 
therefore, dictates the use of automatic apparatus. 

Automatic operation and control of boiler rooms 
is already largely in vogue. Its success emphasizes 
the wisdom of wider use. The handling of coal from 
car to hopper is already largely an automatic process, 
often entirely so. There are no difficulties and few 
arguments against it. Handling the coal from hopper to 
fuel bed is already entirely automatic, and satisfactory 
at the present stage of the art. Combustion of the coal, 
the factor probably affecting more than any other 
the cost of power, can be accomplished automatically, 
and with absolute satisfaction. Its use has effected 
a coal saving anywhere from Io to 39% and increased 
capacity up to 200%. Obviously there is a cash value 
to automatic combustion control that justifies careful 
consideration. The removal of soot from heating sur- 
faces, long since a mechanical process, may now be 
made an automatic process, relieving manpower and 
responsibility. Handling of the fires, keeping the 
fires clean, eliminating thick and thin spots, removing 
clinker and so forth at present require a certain 
amount of manpower. Automatic control of boiler 
feed-water, and treatment of make-up water, are tak- 
ing the place of the happy-go-lucky, unscientific and 
wasteful hand control. Plant economy, and_ boiler 
capacity and life are thereby increased, human effort 
and responsibility reduced—all vital factors in boiler 
room safety and efficiency. Plant records are now 
being obtained automatically to very large extent, coal 
weighing, water and steam measurement, and the re- 
cording of combustion being obtained reliably and 
accurately without human interference. The difference 
between manual and automatic effort is well brought 
out in comparing the snap sample and the recorded 
values of carbon dioxide. 

Automatic control of anything is not without its 
dangers, of course. Automatic apparatus is a safe- 
guard against human frailties and shortcomings. But 
human supervision is required against mechanical 
failures. The power plant where mechanical appa- 
ratus, automatically controlled where feasible, is used, 
is the plant where results will show the highest de- 
gree of uniformity—sustained results—at lowest cost. 
But automatic apparatus must have capable, reliable 
and efficient supervision. 


Labor and the Electric Furnace 


HE electric furnace, as so many other things 
T electrical, has played a prominently laudable 

part in the winning of the war. The electric 
furnace for the making of steel has enabled steel of 
extremely high grade to be made, often from scrap 
and inferior metal, in short time; it has reduced the 
number of castings scrapped on account of flaws and 
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it has permitted costs and time to be reduced in many 
cases. 

Since the commencement of the war, the electric 
furnace has made vast strides, not only for the making 
of steel but for brass and other non-ferrous alloys. It 
met a need, and leaders in the industry were not slow 
to grasp the opportunity. In some cases the shortage 
of coal and coke lent additional incentive to the use 
of the electric furnace, because of its lower coke con- 
sumption and less exacting requirements in this 
connection. 

Three things have hindered the growth of the 
electric furnace in this country compared with the 
extent that might have been otherwise possible, though 
not necessarily advisable, because of post-bellum con- 
siderations. One of these has been the shortage or 
threatened shortage, of electrodes, another was the 
placing of electric furnaces and auxiliary furnace 
equipment far down on the priorities list by the War 
Industries Board, and lastly, the shortage of labor 
skilled in the manipulation of the electric furnace 
and electro-metallurgy. Of these the shortage of 
skilled furnace men and metallurgists now only 
remains, 

The skilled electric furnace worker and metal- 
lurgist, like any other skilled worker, is the product 
of the proper material and proper training.. The 
former of these requirements is not difficult to obtain, 
if care is exercised and suitable compensation is held 
out as inducement; the latter takes time, and repre- 
sents, therefore, an investment. However, this invest- 
ment pays for itself, provided the man skilled in his 
calling remains with the employer that trained him; 
otherwise he goes elsewhere to capitalize his expe- 
rience to someone else's gain and his teacher's loss. 

One of the largest steel plants in the country has 
just recently laid off a large number of highly skilled 
workers in its electric furnace department. Their 
wages had been between $12 and $15 per diem, their 
work the production of steel for guns and similar 
uses requiring high-grade electric steel. The demand 
for these products had ceased to exist and these highly 
paid, skillfully trained employes are out of work. It 
is reported that the question of unionization was one 
of the questions involved as being instrumental in 
losing these men to the electric furnace industry. 

The wages of wartime cannot continue long after 
the cessation of hostilities. But the skill of men must 
not be allowed to go to waste. Undoubtedly these men 
will have an opportunity to return to work later at a 
lower rate of remuneration. In any case they can 
find work elsewhere, but at post-bellum rates of pay. 
The fact we wish to emphasize is that men familiar 
with electric furnace operation and electro-metallurgy 
are factors in encouraging or handicapping the de- 
velopment of electro-metallurgy and the electric fur- 
nace. Therefore, we all of us want to see men 
encouraged to take up this important work. And we 
want to see those men steadily at work, for their own 
good as that of the steel.and electric industry, 
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Lamp Curtailment Abandoned—Chicago Engineers Meet 
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Future Railway Electrification—Central-Station Statistics 


LAMP CURTAILMENT ABANDONED. 


Voluntary Restrictions and Limitations on Sale of Inefh- 
cient Lamps No Longer Necessary. 


The abandoning of voluntary restrictions and limi- 
tations placed on the manufacture and distribution of 
inefficient incandescent lamps has been announced by 
J. W. Lieb, chairman of the Committee on Gas & 
Electric Service, who has addressed the following 
letter to all lamp manufacturers: 

The urgent necessity of fuel conservation having 
largely passed, particularly in connection with the 
supply of bituminous coal to central stations, it was 
thought by your Committee that it would be no longer 
necessary to continue the voluntary restrictions and 
limitations placed upon the production and distribu- 
tion of inefficient incandescent electric lamps in ac- 
cordance with the program approved by the United 
States Fuel Administration. 

This question was taken up at a recent conference 
in Washington and we now have official approval of 
this course as disclosed in the attached letter just 
forwarded to us by the Fuel Administration through 
our Washington office. 

It is, therefore, suggested that all voluntary re- 
strictions and limitations assumed by manufacturers, 
central stations, supply dealers, jobbers, etc., be with- 
drawn, effective January 1, 1919. This conforms also 
to action under similar circumstances on the part of 
the War Industries Board, as indicated by the en- 
closed statement. 

In terminating our relations as a Committee of 
representatives I desire to express my warm apprecia- 
tion of the hearty co-operation that I have enjoyed 
from all parties interested in this important voluntary 
conservation program. 

The letter sent to Mr. Lieb by G. N. Allen, acting 
Director of Conservation, United States Fuel Admin- 
istration, is as follows: 

Confirming our recent interview: We approve of 
the suggestion vou made that under present conditions 
the incandescent lamp manufacturing program re- 
cently approved by this Administration be abandoned. 

In this connection, we wish you would thank the 
various manufacturers, who entered into this volun- 
tary agreement, in behalf of the Fuel Administration, 
for their patriotic co-operation in endeavoring to assist 
the Fuel Administration in its efforts to conserve the 
coal so urgently needed for the war. 


CHICAGO ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS HOLD 
INTERESTING MEETING. 


Addresses by President Adams and J. V. Schaefer, and 
Election of Officers Mark Close of 1918 Season. 


A joint meeting of the Chicago Section of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers and the 
Electrical Engineering Section of the Western Society 


of Engineers was held in Chicago, Dec. 30. This 
meeting, at which the annual election of ofhcers of 
the latter society took place, provided a number of 
topics of interest to the profession. Comfort A. 
Adams, president of the Institute, delivered a very 
interesting lecture on electric welding. John V. 
Schaefer. Jr., also explained, in a very interesting talk, 
the plan which has been presented to solve the ques- 
tion of proper disposal of the enormous supplies which 
have accumulated in this country and for which there 
is no immediate demand. This plan, which has re- 
ceived the approval of many authorities and which 
will be reproduced more fully in an early issue, was 
enthusiastically endorsed by those present. 

The election of officers in the Electrical Engineer- 
ing Section of the Western Society of Engineers re- 
sulted in the following men being chosen: Chairman, 
J. R. Cravath; Vice-chairman, Harold Almert; Di- 
rector, 3 vears, M. M. Fowler. This society then an- 
nounced the selection of Herbert C. Hoover as the 
recipient of the Washington Award byv the Society. 
This award, presented to an engineer who in the 
opinion of the committee has accomplished some nota- 
ble engineering achievement for the public good, is 
the result of a fund donated by John V. Alvord, one 
of the past presidents of the society. 

Professor Adams explained very clearly and inter- 
estingly the methods of electric welding and their 
application in modern shipbuilding. The task of con- 
vineing shipbuilders and others interested in this work 
that electric welding could replace rivets in ship con- 
struction was not as simple and delightful as 1s com- 
monly believed and it was only by exhaustive tests 
and other proofs that the Electric Welding Committee 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, of which Pro- 
fessor Adams is chairman, was able to introduce this 
method into the work. Their investigations have 
served a two-fold purpose, however, for in addition to 
making the building of an electrically welded ship 
a probable immediate reality, they have materially 
aided in standardizing this art and introducing it into 
other lines of work. 

The date of the annual dinner of the society was 
announced as Jan. 22 at which Brig. Gen. Taylor will 
address the members. 


FUTURE OF RAILWAY ELECTRIFICATION 
INDICATED BY FACTORY EXTENSIONS. 


Westinghouse Company to Build Electric Locomotives at 
Essington Plant. 


Discussing the prospects for the year 1919 at the 
Essington, or South Philadelphia works of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., R. B. Mildon, 
assistant to the vice-president, made the following 
statement: 

“We share the general opinion in the industrial 
field that business will slow down somewhat_owing.to 
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the readjustment of the industries from a war to a 
peace basis; but by Spring this phase should be over 
and then for the next few years we should have a 
period of prosperity. 

“As far as the Westinghouse Works at Essington 
is concerned, we have enough orders on hand to keep 
us busy for the next year without considering new 
business which is now beginning to develop. 

“We are at present making nothing here but ship- 
propulsion machinery, but our plans contemplate 
bringing here all of our turbine and electric-generator 
construction work that is now being handled at East 
Pittsburgh. Before we can accommodate this addi- 
tional business, however, we shall have to build sev- 
eral new buildings, including an office building, a shop 
for making turbine blades, and an electric generator 
shop. Unless we are mistaken in our expectations, 
however, this new construction work should begin 
this Spring. 

“Looking a little further ahead into the future it 
is probable that we shall in time erect a building for 
the construction of electric locomotives. The electric 
railroad situation is unquestionably very favorable 
and a large amount of electrification will be undertaken 
in the next Io years. We co-operate with the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works in the manufacture of electric loco- 
motives and our location here, so close to ¿he Baldwin 
plant makes this the proper place to do our part of 
the work. 

“In other words we plan to build at Essington all 
of our large and important apparatus and as the de- 
mand for this class of apparatus is certain to increase 
rapidly from year to year we expect to see our plant 
expand in the near future to many times its pres- 
ent size.” 


COPPER PRODUCTION FOR 1918 SHOWS 
SLIGHT INCREASE. 


Report of Department of Interior Estimates Supply Avail- 
able for Domestic Consumption Was Considerably 
Larger. 


The production of copper in the United States in 
1918 was slightly larger than in 1917, according to 
preliminary figures and estimates collected by B. S. 
Butler, of the United States Geological Survey. De- 
partment of the Interior, from all plants that make 
blister copper from domestic ores or that produce re- 
fined copper. At an average price of about 24.75 cents 
a pound, the output for 1918 has a value of $473,000,- 
000, as against values of $510,000,000 for 1917 and 
$190,G00,000 for 1918. The figures showing the smelter 
production from domestic ores represent the actual 
output of most of the companies for the first 11 
months of the year and the estimated output for De- 
cember. 

The production of blister and Lake copper from 
domestic ores was 1,910,000,000 lb. in 1918 against 
1,886,000,000 Ib. in 1917. The supply of refined cop- 
per (electrolytic, Lake, casting and pig) from primary 
sources, domestic and foreign, for 1918 is estimated 
at 2,450,000,000 lb.. compared with 2,362,000,000 Ib. 
for 1917. 

According to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, the imports of copper in all forms for the 
first 11 months of 1918 amounted to 535.868.000 1b., 
against 556,000,000 lb. for the 12 months of 1917. The 
exports of pigs, ingots, bars, plates, sheets, rods. wire 
and like copper products for the first rr months of 
1918, as determined by the same bureau, amounted to 
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692,759,000 Ib. ; the exports for the 12 months of 1917 
were I,126,082,000 Ib. 

At the beginning of 1918 about 114,000,000 Ib. of 
refined copper was in stock in the United States. 
Adding this quantity to the refinery output of the year 
shows that the total available supply of refined copper 
was about 2,564,000,000 lb. Subtracting from this 
total the exports for the first 11 months and the esti- 
matec exports for the last month shows, on the as- 
sumption that there was no change in stocks, that the 
supply available for domestic consumption in 1918 was 
considerably more than the 1,316,000,000 Ib. available 
in IQI7. 

Of this supply Arizona produced about 777,000,000 
lb., Montana 328,000,000 lb., Michigan 225,000,000 1b., 
Utah 233,000,000 lb., and Nevada 105,000,000 Ib. 


NAME RECEIVER FOR BROOKLYN TRAN- 
SIT LINES. 


Lindley M. Garrison Appointed Upon Application by 
| Westinghouse Company. 


Lindley M. Garrison, former Secretary of War, 
was appointed receiver for the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
Co. and its subsidiaries by Judge Mayer in United 
States District Court, Dec. 31, upon application of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., which 
has a large claim against the corporation. 

Col. Timothy S. Williams, president of the Brook- 
lyn company, said the corporation did not oppose the 
receivership, for it felt its interests would be subserved ` 
by a temporary receivership. The immediate require- 
ments were for meeting January obligations for about 
$2,000,000, and this could have been obtained, but to 
complete work necessary the coming year will require 
many millions more. Application was made-to the - 
War Finance Corporation without substantial results. 
The company has been greatly handicapped bv the 
delay of the city in completing its subways. Attempts 
were made by the company to increase its fare to 7 
cents to meet the increased operating expenses, with- 
out avail. 


ADVANCE STATISTICS ON CENTRAL-STA- 
TION CENSUS. 


Substantial Gains Made in Arizona, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut and Wyoming. 


Preliminary figures from the forthcoming quin- 
quennial report on the central electric light and power 
stations of Arizona, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and 
Wyoming have been given out by Director Sam. L. 
Rogers, of the Burcau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce. They were prepared under the super- 
vision of Eugene F. Hartley, chief statistician for 
manufactures. 

The statistics relate to the years ended Dec. 31, 
10I7. 1912, and 1907, and cover both commercial! and 
municipal plants. They do not, however, cover elec- 
tric plants operated by factories, hotels, etc., which 
consume the current generated; those operated bv the 
Federal Government and state institutions; nor plants 
that were idle or in course of construction. 

The figures for practically all items for Rhode 
Island show substantial gains from census to census. 
A marked decrease appears in the number of steam 
engines reported for 1912 as compared with 1907, but 
this decrease merely shows the use of engines of 
larger horsepower capacity, since the total horsepower 
of steam engines was much greater-im 1912 than at the 
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preceding census. 
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The decrease in the number of arc 


street lamps is due to the displacement of such lamps 


by those classed as 


“incandescent, etc., 


99 


which shows 


an increase of over 50% for the period 1912 to 1917. 

It is significant of the growth in the use of elec- 
tricity that the actual and proportionate increases, with 
unimportant exceptions, are greater for the later than 
for the earlier five-year period. From 1912 to 1917 
the gross income increased $2,409,675, or 104. 5%, and 
the output of stations, 99,749,642 kw-hrs., or 160.6%, 
as compared with $580,517, or 33.7%, and 26,455,205 
kw-hrs., or 74.2%, from 1907 to 1912. 

The figures are shown in detail in the accompany- 


ing tables. 


CENTRAL-STATION 


1917 
No. of establishments 9 
Commercial ...... 8 
Municipal ........ 1 
[Income 6k w dee ee eae $4.714,851 
Electric service... 4,410,560 
All other. ......... 304,29] 
Total expenses, in- 
cluding salaries 
and wames........ $3,617,656 
Number of persons 
employed ........ 790 
Salaries and wages 60,323 
Total Hpeivesig van es 135, "$71 
Steam engines: 
Number aasa. 2:3 
HP orte Seon a8 151,008 
Internal-combustion engines: 
Number ee 5 
Hip. Soe fa Wel, dera ge aa 1,125 
Water wheels: 
Number ........ 17 
E EE E 3,138 
Kilowatt capacity of 
dyvnamos : 106,017 
Output of stations 
BAVeGHS fe; ee tian i 161.856,170 
Stationary motors served: 
Number 60d hes 5.283 
PEDE Tee es ee es 72,094 
Number of street lamps: 
ATE el eve seat Bates Goes 2.005 
Incandescent, etc. 16,203 


IA minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


$2,305,176 


2,204,999 
100,177 


$1,654,848 


511 
$512,771 
50,499 
18 
46,934 

5 

1,125 


13 
2,440 


38,509 


62,106,528 


3,690 
28,156 


3,058 
10,640 


$1,055,639 


450 
$350,605 
27,936 


46 —50.0 
24,723 429.9 


4 
1,000 


STATISTICS FOR RHODE ISLAND. 


Per cent of 


increase.! 
190; 1912 
to to 
1917. 1917. 
12.5 
14.3 
104.5 
100.0 
203.8 


118.6 
54.6 
45.3 

163 1 


27.8 
179.1 


25.0 
12.5 


“Not available. 


The number of establishments in Wyoming shows 
a most decided gain since 1907. 


This increase 
almost wholly confined to the 5-vear period, 


1S 
1912 to 


1917, for which 23 new establishments were reported. 


13 commercial and 10 municipal. 


All of the 20 estab- 


lishments shown for 1912 were reported also for 1917. 


CENTRAL-STATION STATISTICS FOR WYOMING. 


1917. 
No. of establishments 43 
Commercial ........ 31 
Municipal .......... 12 
[Income 8o0o0-s4 cee ae Ss $1,036,921 
Electric service..... 951,101 
AN other  oee8 ieee ce $5,820 
Total expenses, in- 
cluding salaries and 
WAZECS apo tea da ea eg a $894,375 
Number of persons 
employed .........-. 261 
Salaries and wages. $259,786 
Total Hprsieresress esh 27,462 
Steam engines: 
Number .......¢6. 58 
AE T EE EE E 22 837 
Internal-combustion engines: 
See ree eats 23 
Si fest EEN 1,937 
W A wheels: 
Number ¢..22060%4 12 
Hp es Sere ne woe 2.688 
Kilowatt capacity of 
dynamoSs 64 b4 eeece 20,627 
Output of stations, 
kw-hrs. ...........-. 27,433,023 
Stationary motors served: 
Number sessao 826 
Hp: enerne tagant 14,957 
Number of street lamps: 
ATC 6504 seca cxee es 339 


Incandescent, ete. 3; 


$607,095 
595,465 
11,630 
$445,789 
163 
$149,356 
11,596 


45 
10,162 


1 
100 


11 
1,334 


8,212 
11,580,567 


672 
6,224 


396 


1,16 
1A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


Per cent of 


increase.! 

1907  19J2 

to to 

1907. 1917. 1917 
18 138.9 115.0 
18 T2 T22 
— — 500.0 
$317.580 226.5 70.5 
303,653 213.2 59.3 
13,897 517.5 637.9 
$235,846 279.2 100.6 
96 171.9 69.1 
$77,811 233.9 73.9 
5,125 435.8 136.8 
34 70.6 28.9 
4,360 423.8 124.7 
— 2200.0 
eh — 1837.0 
6 100.0 9.1 
765 251.4 101.5 
3,208 543.0 151.2 
5,499,984 398.9 136.9 
131 530.5 22.9 
685 2083.5 140.3 
2 — —14.4 
2 — 219.2 


2Not available. 
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In all important details the figures presented for 
the state of Connecticut show marked increases for 
the state in central-station work. Although the num- 
ber of establishments shown for I917 is smaller by 
one than that shown for 1912, as a matter of fact, 7 
plants were added during the 5-year period and none 
reported for 1912 were omitted for 1917. The de- 
crease is due to combinations that have taken place 
whereby a number of separate plants reported for 1912 
have been included under a single ownership for 1917. 
The actual increases are generally greater for the later 
5-year period, while the relative increases, as a rule, 
favor the period from 1907 to 1912. 


CENTRAL-STATION STATISTICS FOR 


1917. 
No. of establishments. 43 
Commercial ......... 37 
Municipal .......... 6 
InCOMe Ll... ee ee ee ee $10,721,264 
Electrice service....¢ 10,515,080 
All Oth@Ps.44306.54.08< 206,154 
Total expenses. in- 
cluding salaries and 
WAEROS) aae oa Ee oe ess $8,941,939 
Number of persone 
employed ... 1,938 
Salaries and Wages. $1,872,148 
Total horsepower..... 195,286 
Steam engines: 
Number ........-. 110 
PUD. vk ee Res ee ee 162,042 
Internal-combustion engines: 
Number o....... ee 5 
VADs. aae teu e t - 835 
Water wheels: 
Number o.....2....- 44 
Ite, aea oo eae: 32,409 
Kilowatt capacity of 
EMEDI. ce cee ose wen 152,649 
Output of stations. 
KW-=HPS: > asac4 Geox deu os 345,563,143 
Stationary motors served: 
Number ..0<s wees Hone 19,931 
H beatae s oes 216,97 
Number of strect lamps: 
A EE S E 4 wea OS Gwe 5,299 
Incandescent, ete... 26,167 


CONNECTICUT. 
Per cent of 

increase.! 

1907 1912 

to to 
1912. 1907. 1917. 1917. 
44 41 4.9 —2.3 
r 36 2.8 —2.6 
5 20.0 ..... 

$5,347, 563 $2,469,543 334.1 100.5 
6,057,132 2,452,359 328.8 107.9 
290,420 17,184 6 699,9— 29.0 
$4,109,311 $1,682,231 431.6° 117.6 
1,340 745 160.1 44.6 
$1.054,261 $529,652 253 $ 77.6 
109,691 56,243 247.2 78.0 
118 123—10.6 —6.5 
89,372 37,492 332.2 $1.3 
a 6—16.7—28.6 
885 706 18.3 —5.6 

51 54—18.5—193. 
19,434 18,045 79.6 66.8 
77,655 39,363 287.8 96.6 
130,672,201 67,406,232 412.7 164.5 
7,979 2,741 627.1 149.8 
59,536 21,146 726.1 264.4 
KORS DUAS 4.6 
21. 626 2 a 22.4 

?2Not av ailable. 


‘XN minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


The commercial use of electricity in Arizona shows 
a remarkable increase at each census for which sta- 
tistics are presented. There was an increase of 13 in 
the number of establishments from 1912 to 1917, four 
of which were municipal, this class of stations being 
shown for Arizona for the first time at the census of 


1017. 


CENTRAL-STATION STATISTICS FOR 


1917. 
No. of establishments 29 
Commercial i 25 
Municipal .......... 4 
INCOME. oeenn annen $2,141,633 
Electric service.... 1,188,954 
All other............ 252,679 
Total expenses, includ- 
ing salaries and 
WARES - fo See coe Saues $1,752,154 
Number of persons 
employed .......... 436 
Salaries and wages $451,163 
Total hp. ..4i43es0eu%8 38,662 
Steain enzines: 
Number .......... 
Di etek Gece es 23. 870 
Internal-combustion engines: 
Number ...s6c825 1 
HD edie acl sees ate 3.592 
Water wheels: 
Number ....ss... 4 
FID. ueue en ee 11,260 
Kilowatt capacity of 
GYNAMOS 2.2... eee eee 26,972 
Output of stations, 
KW-h. cerrar ea ses 65,731,753 
Stationary motors served: 
Number .........06- 1,364 
Hie? sheen es oars 16,505 
Number of street lamps: 
Sur ek Asche 3, Oe Gre eles 430 
Incandescent. etc... 4,194 


1912. 


16 
16 


$1,173,186 
1128862 
44324 

$ 923,258 
217 
$219,798 
22'075 


33 
12,775 


4 

9,300 
14,756 
32,960,084 


741 
12,547 


454 
1,335 


1A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


1907. 


15 
15 


$569,850 

544.192 

25,638 

$464,350 

148 

$130,663 
TUA 

32 

6,926 

3 

70 

4 

750 

4,939 

9,392,302 


339 
2,220 


A 


2 


ARIZONA. 


Per cent of 
increase.! 


1907 1912 
to to 
1917. 1917. 
93.3 81.3 
66.7 56.3 
275.8 82.5 
247.1 67.3 
$84.8 470.1 
277.3 89.8 
194.6 100.9 
2153 105.3 
399.1 751 
—12.5 —15.2 
244.6 86.8 
400.0 — 
50314 — 
49.3 20.4 
446.1 82.8 
599.8 99.4 
302.4 84.1 
6435 315 

— —53 

— 214.2 


°NXNot available. 
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Overhead Construction— Portable Synchroscope—Street 
Lighting Control — Making Briquettes— Combustible Loss 


METHOD OF MAKING SHARP TURN OF 
33,000-VOLT TRANSMISSION LINE. 


A compact and simple method of changing the di- 
rection of a transmission line conductor by 90° is 
shown in the accompanying illustration. The line in 
question is of the Wabash Valley Electric Co. of 
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Method of Making Sharp Turn on 33,000-volt 3-phase Line. 
Clinton, Ind. The construction employed is very sat- 
isfactory and extremely rigid, yet of light weight and 
sufficient strength. Keystone 36-in. triangles and Locke 
insulators (No. 5166) are used. 


PORTABLE SYNCHROSCOPE SAVES TIME 
AND TROUBLE. 


By W. 

In the installation of transformers banks, inter- 
connection of transmission lines, tapping together cir- 
cuits in emergency or while installing the emergency 
ties, and in many similar cases, phasing out and syn- 
chronizing the lines is of utmost importance when 
there are two sources of supply that may not be in 
phase or where phases may be interchanged. 

To facilitate work where synchronizing is required 
it will be found for any company doing much of this 
kind of work an advantage to have available a port- 
able synchroscope that may be taken out on the job. 
For this purpose the ordinary switchboard type svn- 
chroscope answers the purpose admirably. 

The synchroscope should be mounted in a mois- 
tureproof and watertight box of some hard light 
wood, and should have a leather strap for carrying it 
around. A terminal box should be provided so that 
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a voltmeter may be used in phasing out and determin- 
ing equality of pressure between two lines. Lamp 
receptacles are also necessary for the synchronizing 
lamps, the best arrangement being that which permits 
the lamps to be either dark or bright when synchron- 
izing, thus giving a check against the voltmeter when 
phasing out and the synchroscope when synchronizing. 
The potential transformer, which should also be 
placed in the box containing terminal board and syn- 
chroscope, should have its high-voltage terminals 
brought out through porcelain bushings and so placed 
that there is no possibility of the high-and the low- 
voltage leads coming into contact. It is also a good 
policy to have a brass or metallic cover made that 
will fit over the face of the synchroscope, thus pre- 
venting it from injury. 

The use of a portable synchroscope, with its po- 
tential transformer an integral part of it, all self-con- 
tained, will prove useful to those connecting up 
apparatus indoors and outdoors, interconnecting 
plants, etc. 


TWO INTERESTING AUTOMATIC DEVICES 
FOR ARC CIRCUITS. 


For some time after the installation of the series 
street lighting system in Woodburn, Ore., the Portland 
Railway, Light & Power Co. depended on the night 
police force to advise them when the street lights hap- 
pened to be off at night. This system proved to be a 
little confusing and unsatisfactory, so it became neces- 
sary to devise some sort of an arrangement to advise 
the agent when the street lights were off, the residence 
of the agent being several blocks distant from the sub- 
station. 

In overcoming this, an old transformer case, a pair 
of current’ coils out of an old arc light and an arma- 
ture or movable core for use in the center of the mag- 
net coils were utilized, 

The coils are cut in series with the circuit and when 
the current is applied to the circuit the magnets raise 
the armature and open the battery circuit, so that, as 
the circuit is turned on, the agent closes the snap 
switch in the battery circuit in his residence and is 
ready to receive the alarm given by an electric bell in 
the event that the circuit should become dead and hat- 
tery circuit is closed on the outside. 

It was desirable to have some kind of an automatic 
cut-off so that the lights may be turned off at day- 
light, particularly in the summer months, when the 
days are long. 

In the installation of the arc tub, an oil switch with 
an overload relay was available ; also a Hartford time 
switch. It was found that this would not do for the 
time switch to apply current to the overload relay coil 
on the oil switch for a period of about 15 minutes, this 
being the least time that the clock could be adjusted 
to. To overcome this, the large snap switch in the 
Hartford time switch was replaced with a short-cir- 
cuiting commutator. The outfit’ has-worked ~vithout 
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fail for about two years now, without the contact 
points on the commutator burning, because by the time 
the contact is broken there is no current on the circuit, 
for the instant the contact is made in the clock the oil 
switch is also instantaneously disconnected. 


ELECTRICAL FEATURES. OF MUSCLE 
SHOALS NITRATE PLANT. 


Typical of some of the demands made on account 
of war work is the case of the switch gear furnished 
for the nitrate plant at Muscle Shoals, Ala. This 
included not only the switch gear for the main power 
house in which will be installed a 70,000-kv-a., 12,000- 
volt turbine and a 40,000-kw. incoming feeder from 
the Alabama Power Co.’s 80-mile, 110,000-volt trans- 
mission line from the Warrior River plant, but also 
switch gear for the utilization of this power in the 
manufacture of nitrate. Altogether, the installation 
of this equipment involves a total of about 210 switch- 
board panels and 148 oil circuit-breakers of various 
types. A great number of large copper fittings of 
especially high conductivity for use with: electric fur- 
naces in this plant are installed. Copper required for 
these fittings totalled something over 100 tons. 


HOW TO MAKE BRIQUETTES. 


The domestic manufacture of briquettes is suggest- 
ed by the Coal Controller of Great Britain on the fol- 
lowing lines: Accumulations of fine coal or coal dust 
should be carefully mixed with cinders, sawdust, small 
wood chips, and 10% of cement, adding sufficient water 
to render the whole plastic. The mixing should be 
done on a stone or concrete floor. When thoroughly 
mixed the material should be filled into ordinary flower 
pots (a convenient size being 414 in. high and 3! in. 
diameter at the top), then rammed down tight, and 
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quickly turned out on a board to dry. Briquettes or 
fuel cakes thus made should be left for one week in 
a dry place to harden. There are many forms of 
moulds which may be used in addition to the simple 
and inexpensive flower pot. The way to make bri- 
quettes or “coal cakes” practiced by the army in 
France is a mixture composed of two-thirds of coal 
dust and one-third of chalk or clay. This should 
be reduced with water to the consistency of thick 
cream and must be thoroughly incorporated with the 
coal dust. The secrets of success are uniformity of: 
the mixture and thorough mixing. 


LOSS OF COMBUSTIBLE IN THE ASH PIT. 


It is often not realized to what extent loss of heat 


is occurring through carbon carried into the ash pit 


with the refuse. Care is taken in reducing radiation 
losses from boiler tops and settings, steam pipes and 
similar exposed surfaces are covered with heat-insulat- 
ing materials; settings have leaks and cracks closed 
up, gas analysis is made to assure good combustion 
and so on, and yet through poor firing methods, lack 
of appreciation or wrong choice of stoker, loss through 
the carrying over of carbon in the ash may persist to 
considerable extent. 

The accompanying chart, gotten up by the stoker 
department of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg.. Co. 
shows immediately the loss of combustible in the ash, 
expressed in B.t.u. and per cent for coals having vari- 
ous percentages of ash content. This chart deserves 
study. The loss of combustible in the ash pit can be 
much reduced by giving careful attention to the cor- 
rect admission and distribution of air to the fuel bed 
and above the fuel bed, factors also contributing to 
high CO,, smokelessness, flexibility of operation and 
economy of fuel. 
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Installation in a Salt Lake 
Tile Fronts—Wire- Cutting 


DETAILS OF ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 
IN NEW PANTAGES THEATER. 


Latest Addition to This Circuit Located in Salt Lake 
City—Elaborate Lighting and Modern Ventilation 
Features of Building. 


The new Pantages Theater in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
will be one of the largest and most elaborate of the 
Pantages circuit. It will seat nearly two thousand 
people in the auditorium and balcony. The entrance 
will be from Main street through a long corridor open- 
ing upon a spacious foyer. Retiring rooms for the 
convenience of the patrons will be located on the mez- 
zanine floor and in the basement under the foyer. The 
dressing rooms are located under the stage and an 
animal room is provided at stage level. The basement 
under the entire auditorium will accommodate the 
heating and ventilating plant. 

The electrical service for lighting will be single 
phase at 110/220 volts, and for power, three phase, at 
220 volts. An auxiliary circuit will provide service 
for all emergency lights in the foyer and other exit 
passages. 

The illumination of the foyer will be indirect. The 
illumination for the auditorium will be derived from 
two coves and an art glass dome in the main ceiling. 
The two coves contain 204 lamps each set in parabolic 
steel reflector troughs. All house lights are under con- 
trol of a dimmer located in the basement and con- 
trolled on the stage switchboard. The facade of the 
building will be lighted with projectors and by con- 
cealed lamps set between the modillions in the sofht 
of the cornice. The sidewalk at the entrance will be 
flooded with light from 132 lamps set horizontally in 
the frame of the marquise. 

The stage equipment comprises four borders of the 
trough type, each 42 ft. long and containing 136 lamps. 
The footlights will be 36 ft. long with 120 lamps and 
each proscenium strip is 15 ft. long with 46 lamps. 
The lamps are 75-watt, Mazda C, arranged in three 
colors: white, blue-green and rose. s 
The intensity of the illumination is controlled by 
18 dimmers of the interlocking theater type with mas- 
ter levers. Double stage pockets are located at each 
side, at the rear and the front of the stage. The illus- 
tration shows the design of the stage switchboard. To 
tacilitate the operation of the equipment all fuses, 
push switches in cabinets, knife switches, etc.. are pro- 
vided with a nameplate designating their use and the 
location of the lights which thev control. 

Each dressing room is provided with a double mir- 
ror having one light over the top and two lights at 
each side of same. Each lamp is provided with a 
locking lamp guard. A curling-iron heater with in- 
dicating receptacle is provided for each dressing room 
and an iron board with electric iron is located in the 
dressing room section for the convenience of the per- 
formers. 


Theater—Studded Lights on 
Kink — Contractors’? Doings 


The projection booth is located in the rear of the 
balcony and the rheostat room directly above the booth. 
In a penthouse over the rheostat room is installed a 
15-kw. motor-generator set which provides direct 
current at 110 volts for the projection apparatus and 
ior the exhaust fans located in the penthouse. The 
control panel for the motor-generator is located in the 
projection booth under the supervision of the operator. 


ELECTRIC Power USEp IN HEATING AND VENTILAT- 
ING. 


Steam for heating is derived from the mains of the 
Utah Light & Power Co. The vacuum sy stem of heat- 
ing and the so-called “mushroom system” of ventila- 
tion are used. Fresh air is drawn to the basement 
through an intake shaft extending above the roof level. 
ft is warmed by passing over 2182.5 sq. ft. of temper- 
ing coils and 727.5 sq. ft. of condensing coils. The air 
then passes through an air washer which: removes all 
dust and germs and humidifies the air to proper degree 
of saturation. The air then enters a large motor-driven 
blower and passes over 1455 sq. ft. of reheating coils, 
after which it is delivered to the plenum spaces and 
supplies the various mushroom ventilators, of which 
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Diagram of Switchboard for New Pantages Theater in 
Sait Lake City. 
there are 850 located under the seats. In the summer 
the air washer is employed for cooling the air. 

The vitiated air passes upward through the grilled 
ceiling into the attic space and penthouse from where 
it is removed by four 48-in. propeller fans. A sep- 
arate system of exhaust ventilation is provided for the 
mezzanine floor and retiring rooms and an additional 
exhaust system for the dressing rooms, animal room 
and stage. 

The ventilating system has a capacitv of over 
4,000,000 cu. ft. of air per hour, and in zero weather 
will consume about 5000 Ibs. of steam per hour. The 
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power requirements of the ventilating system are as 
follows: 


DIOW Er. 3. Guest c ute eta toe O eeu hens oaes 25 hp. 
Alr washer 6962'S bites eo e aa ee Os 10 hp. 
Vacuum pump .asscsoosssssesossssessso 7%) hp. 
Disk TANS 44.4 ctc ceases oe aai ea 8 hp. 
Mezzanine floor exnauster.............. 3 hp 
Dressing room exhauster.............6. 2 hp 


All motors are operated with three-phase alter- 
nating current, except those for the mezzanine floor 
exhauster and the four disk fans which are located in 
the penthouse. These are driven by direct-connected 
direct-current motors to secure silent operation. All 
fans and motors are set upon foundations of special 
design to absorb the noise incident to their operation. 

On account of the extreme depth of the basement 
the sewage is raised to the sewer by a duplex ejector 
of the submerged centrifugal type, driven by two ver- 
tical motors of 5 hp. capacity each and operated by an 
‘automatic controller with float. For cleaning pur- 
poses a two-sweeper vacuum cleaner driven by a 
714-hp. motor is provided. The cleaning tools are of 
types adapted for theater requirements and include 
tuft cleaners, upholstery renovators and cleaners for 
chairs, draperies, etc. 

To facilitate the operation of the equipment, all 
fuses, push switches in cabinets, knife switches, etc., 
are provided with a nameplate inscribed to correspond 
with the circuit numbers on the plans. 

B. Marcus Priteca, Seattle, Wash., is the architect 
for the building, and the electrical, mechanical and 
sanitary equipment was designed by Erwin L. Weber. 
also of Seattle, Wash. 


NEW METHOD FACILITATES INSTALLA- 
TION OF LIGHTS ON TILE FRONTS. 


Standard Equipment Used in New Plan Developed by 
Chicago Electrical Inspectors. 


The installation of ornamental and outline lights 
on the mosaic tile fronts of theaters and other large 
buildings has given electrical contractors a great deal 
of trouble in the past. In fact, so much difficulty has 
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Diagram Showing Method of Installing Lights in Ornamental 
Tile. 


been encountered in this respect as to result in the 
abandonment of these lights in many cases to the con- 
sequent loss of the contractor. 
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This trouble is brought about by the difficulty of 
properly supporting sockets and outlet boxes in the 
mosaic tile and in installing the conduit and wire for 
them. Unless the electrical contractor is consulted or 
suitable measures taken to provide the proper type of 
tile, the installation of these lights is practically impos- 
sible. Even when this was done it formerly was 
necessary for the electricians and the men laying the 


Piece of Tile Designed to Permit Installation of Electric Lights, 
Showing Outlet Box in Place. 


tile te work in conjunction with each other, which 
meant a considerable loss in time to both. 

Tc alleviate this trouble and at the same time to 
insure the proper installation of these lights, the De- 
partment of Gas and Electricity of Chicago, under 
V. H. Tousley, chief electrical inspector, has developed 
the method of installation shown in the accompanying 
illustrations. In addition to meeting the requirements 
of the Chicago Electrical Code, which assures the 
approval of the Underwriters, the method may be com- 
pletely installed from the outside after the tile is set 
if flexible cable is used. If rigid conduit is to be 


Rear View Showing Conduit and Box Installed. 


installed, it may be necessary to place this conduit in 
position beforehand, but the wires and outlet boxes 
may be installed afterwards. 

The electrical equipment used is all of standard 
construction. The socket is a standard weatherproof 
porcelain socket having an extended cover such as is 
commonly used for ceiling lights. The screw holes in — 
this socket are designed to fit the standard 4-in, outlet 
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box which is the type box used in this method. The 
terra cotta tile was originally made by the North- 
western Terra Cotta Co., but can undoubtedly be fur- 
nished by other tile manufacturers. Likewise, the 
extension screws are made by at least one company, 
namely, the Corbin Screw Co., of North Wells street, 
Chicago. These screws are headless and are provided 
with a slotted cap nut and another ordinary nut. The 
screw is first fastened to the outlet box and the nut 
tightened against the tile, and thus holding the box 
independent of the socket. After the socket is in place 
the cap nut is installed. 

The method of installation is very simple and 
easy. The outlet box with one piece of the connecting 
cable is inserted through the oblong slot in the tile. 
The box is then turned face out and the necessary 
conduit and wiring connections made. After fasten- 
ing the socket in place with the screws, it may be 
sealed in to make a thoroughly weatherproof job. 


+ a 


Completed Installation of Socket in Mosaic Tile. 


Another method of installing such lights is being 
developed by Albert R. Locke of the Hub Electric 
Co., Chicago. This method, which has already been 
successfully used in several installations, will be de- 
scribed in a later issue. Although it does not permit 
the installation of either the conduit or outlet boxes 
from the front, it possesses the advantage of using 
an ordinary weatherproof socket without the extended 
cover which is preferable in many cases. 


HANDY SHOP TOOL FOR CUTTING WIRE. 


BYC: He WILLT 


The apparatus shown `n the accompanying illus- 
tration can be used to considerable advantage by con- 


Edge Sharpened 


Novel Wire-Cutting Tool. 


tractors and fixture manufacturers who very often 
have a number of short pieces of wire to be cut, such 
as for example, a number of drop cords or duplicate 
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fixtures to be made. It can be easily and cheaply 
made from an old file and a piece of flat machine steel. 
The file should be ground down on one side to make 
an edge and the slots made either by drilling or with 
a hack saw in the steel piece. 

In operation the apparatus is very similar to an 
ordinary shears but when set in a vise considerable 
power can be exerted with one hand while the piece 
of wire to be cut is held in the other. 


WISCONSIN CONTRACTORS TO HOLD CON- 
VENTION IN MARCH. 


Annual Meeting of State Organization to Be Held in 
Milwaukee, March 24-26. 


The annual state convention of the Wisconsin State 
Association of Electrical Contractors and Dealers will 
be held in Milwaukee at the Hotel Pfister on March 
24, 25 and 26. Plans for a very interesting session 
have been made and all contractors and dealers are 
urged to attend. In connection with this meeting a 
trade exhibit will be held, and as many manufacturers, 
jobbers, dealers and others have already pledged their 
support to the extent of contracting for exhibit space, 
the success of the annual state meeting is assured. 
Further information may be obtained by addressing 
the secretary of the association, John A. Piepkorn, 
108 Sycamore street, Milwaukee. 


PENNSYLVANIA CONTRACTORS AND 
DEALERS TO MEET. 


The next regular meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Association of Electrical Contractors and Deal- 
ers will be held on Jan. 28, in Philadelphia, with head- 
quarters at the Hotel Adelphia. Open and executive 
sessions will be held followed by a dinner, and will be 
addressed by a number of prominent speakers. Rep- 
resentatives from all branches of the electrical indus- 
try are cordially invited to attend this meeting. M. G. 
Sellers, of Philadelphia, is secretary-treasurer of the 
association. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF MASSACHUSETTS 
CONTRACTORS TO BE HELD JAN. 9. 


The date for the annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts State Association of Electrical Contractors and 
Dealers has been definitely announced as Jan. 9. This 
meeting will be held at the Hotel Bancroft, Worcester, 
Mass. 

In order to present to those present the viewpoints 
of the manufacturer, jobber, contractor and central 
station, the following speakers have been secured: 
William L. Goodwin, author of the Goodwin plan; 
Samuel A. Chase, of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co.; E. R. Davenport, sales manager 
of the Narragansett Electric Lighting Co., of Provi- 
dence, R. I.; J. M. Wakeman, general manager of the 
Society for Electrical Development; and W. H. Mor- 
ton, general manager of the National Association of 
Electrical Contractors and Dealers. 


In connection with the proposed alterations to be 
made at the County Hospital, Geneva, N. Y., by the 
Board of Supervisors, estimated to cost $10,000, con- 
tract for electrical work has been awarded to Bennett 
& Phillips, of Holcomb, N. Y. 
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New Induction Motors of Electric Machinery Co.—New 
H. & H. Switches—Westinghouse “Cozy Glow” Radiators 


New Line of Induction Motors. 


Most motor manufacturers have made 
a practice of keeping records of cus- 
tomers’ suggestions, complaints, etc., 
over a period of years. In this way the 
common faults of induction motors 
have been charted and the later models 
of motors are designed to avoid these 
earlier faults. It goes without saying 
that there are always possiblities of im- 
proving certain electrical characteris- 
tics. These improvements are general- 
ly summed up under the two heads, 
higher efficiency and higher power- 
factor. The apparent efficiency, that is, 
the efficiency at full load, multiplied by 
the power-factor at full load, tells the 
story of how successful the designer has 
heen. It does not always pay to gain 
one-half point in efficiency and lose 
three or four points in power-factor or 
vice versa. 

A: motor, to be truly successful, must 
incorporate all such new mechanical 
features as have proved their value. 
Take, for instance, the matter of the 
shape of bars on a squirrel-cage rotor. 
It has been demonstrated that a deep, 
narrow slot and a deep rectangular bar 
gives the very best electrical character- 
istics both as to kv-a. input required at 
starting and also as to minimum slip 
and maximum efficiency when running. 
From a mechanical standpoint also, the 
rectangular bar is superior to the 
round or square bar. The Electric Ma- 
chinery Co., Minneapolis, Minn., in 
building its new line of induction mo- 
tors, has incorporated this feature on 
all squirrel-cage rotors. 

The method of joining the end ring 
to the rotor bars is ingenious and per- 
mits of absolute contact at all time. 
while allowing a certain amount of 
flexibility so that neither vibration nor 
shock can affect it. 

It is admitted that the ordinary sleeve- 
type bearing commonly used in induc- 
tion motors 1s inferior in a number of 
ways to a bearing of the rolling type. 
As an example. take the matter of air 
gap., always so important a feature on 
induction motors. It is plainly possible 
to get finer adjustment of air gap with 
ball or roller bearings. In fact with 
sleeve bearings. unless careful attention 
is paid to condition of the sleeves, there 
is liable to be rubbing of rotor on 
stator with consequent burning out of 
coils. The over-all efficiency gained 
amounts to practically 1%—a very ma- 
terial gain when it is considered that 
the life of an induction motor may run 
into millions of horsepower-hours and 
every hour pays a slight dividend to the 
higher efficiency. The rolling type of 
bearing can be packed in hard oil and 
allowed to run without any further at- 
tention for periods as long as a year or 
more. The over-all length of the motor 
is reduced and it is possible to mount 
the slip rings on a detachable hub out- 
side of the front bearing instead of in- 
side the frame as has been commonly 


the case. This gives best accessibility 
to slip rings for inspection at any time 
simply by removing the collector-ring 
guard. Other arguments in favor of 
rolling type bearings are freedom from 
trouble, less chance of breakdown, 


SPEEDS — 60 CYCLES 
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Convenient Chart of Sizes and Speeds 
of Induction Motors Manufactured by 
Electric Machinery Co. Black or Shaded 
Squares Represent Standard Motor Sizes 
and Speeds. Those Indicated by Solid 
Black Squares May Be Either Belted or 
Direct-connected. Those Indicated by 
Shaded Squares Are for Direct Coupling 
Only. 


greater flexibility, interchangeability of 
parts. fewer number of parts, etc. 

Outside of the bearings the most im- 

portant mechanical feature of an in- 
duction motor is its ventilation. Venti- 
lating ducts which clog up have been 
the source of innumerable complaints in 
the past. About 75% of all motors are 
installed in dirty places where dust or 
shavings or other matter may foul up 
the air passages. Even with the best 
of care it is impossible for the operator 
to keep a motor as clean as it is upon 
the test floor. Experience of many users 
has been that they have actually had to 
huy larger motors because of this clog- 
ging up of ventilating ducts, for no 
motor could develop its full power with- 
out risk of damage due to excessive 
heating under impaired ventilation. It 
is rather an innovation for the cores of 
induction motors to be built without 
radial ventilating ducts. Ventilation 
of the core is supplied by what might 
be called a “free-air” method. A suction 
fan is located at the front of the motor 
inside the frame, which is practically 
totally inclosed. There is an intake 
orifice at the pulley end through which 
the air is drawn. This blast of cool air 
sweeps along the full length of the 
stator core, also the rotor core, and is 
expelled through the discharge opening 
at the front. 
_ A comparatively large volume of air 
is free to sweep swiftly along with no 
obstructions nor eddies. It carries off 
the heat radiating from the cores and 
coils. Fven if the air should he laden 
with dust, there are no passages small 
enough to allow the dust to lodge. The 
air blast is sufficiently powerful to blow 
it awav even if there should be oil or 
other sticky substances on the motor. In 
cases where it is desired outside air can 
he piped into the intake opening. 

Tt can be readily seen that the in- 
terior of the core can never become 
much hotter than the exterior because 
the radiation is so rapid from the inside 
to outside of each steel lamination. The 
elimination of ventilating ducts in the 
core length permits a larger proportion 
of effective copper in each coil. in fact 
the proportion of effective metal of the 
whole motor is increased. 

Of course, the greatest advantage 
which ayy new line of induction motors 
possesses is really not any single feature 
but in the combination of the best fea- 
tures of older designs tried out and 
nroved successful in the hard school of 
experience. 

Electrical manufacture consists of a 
series of complicated factory processes 
which have become standardized along 
lines of economical production. It ıs 
not possible to alter any of these proc- 
esses without to a considerable extent 
altering the whole scheme of manufac- 
ture, l 

Thus changes in motor design fre- 
quently cause great apparent losses to 
the manufacturer in invested capital, in 
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machines, dies and patterns, etc. No 
matter how progressive a manufacturer 
may be he can not bring about these 
changes immediately. Sometimes it 
takes years to accomplish a change in 
design which is admittedly superior 
from an engineering standpoint. It is 
thus possible for a manufacturer who 
specializes on a certain type of motor 
to incorporate practically all the best 
features of design in a new line stan- 
dardized and symmetrical throughout. 

The Electric Machinery Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., has developed its new 
line of induction motors to supplement 
the well known E-M synchronous type 
of motor. All motors will be equipped 
with rolling type of bearings, enclosed 
frames with air-blast ventilation, open 
slots in the stator, permitting use of 
form wound coils. Standardized frame 
sizes, core lengths and rotor diameters 
permit great interchangeability of parts, 
which is of vital importance to the 
motor user as he is not required to 
carry sO many extra parts for emerg- 
ency. These and many other advant- 
ages due to complete standardization are 
incorporated. A simple chart has been 
prepared to show the range of sizes and 
speeds, 15 to 500 hp. being the former. 


New Types of Tumbler, Panel 
and Ceiling Switches. 


Tumbler-type, lighting control 
switches, which have been commonly 
used in England and other foreign 
countries for a number of years, are 


Various Types of Surface and Flush Type 
Tumbler Switches Manufactured by 
Hart & Hegeman Co. 


now coming into more general use in 
this country. This type of switch is 
similar in design and in its uses to the 
common push-button switch, the dif- 
ference being that where in the latter 
the switch mechanism is actuated by 
pushing either of the buttons on the 
face of switch plate, the tumbler 
switch is operated by single small 
lever which can be moved up or down. 
Although the choice of either type 
depends largely upon the design and 
careful workmanship which is given 
by the individual manufacturer, there 
are many places where for appear- 
ance and similar reasons the tumbler 
switch is much preferred. Conse- 
quently, the demand for them in this 
country is steadily growing. 

To meet this demand the Hart & 
Hegeman Co. of Hartford, Conn., is 
now making tumbler switches on both 
the flush and surface types. The 
surface type is especially recommend- 
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ed for use on installations where the 
handles or covers of the surface snap- 
switches frequently drop off or are 
maliciously removed, as this trouble 
is eliminated in the tumbler switch. 
In addition the cover of this switch is 
arched which helps to ward off acci- 


in Snap and Push-Button 
Switches for Panelboards. 


New - Design 


dental blows, thereby lessening the 
possibilities of injury to the switch. 

Two types of plate are furnished 
for the tumbler flush switches by 
this comipany. One type has an em- 
bossing around the center, the other 
an insulating ring. The latter type 
furnishes additional insulation for the 
plate but is often objectionable on ac- 
count of the appearance and its ad- 
ditional cost. The covers of both the 
types are polished brass. 

At present these switches are made 
in single-pole or 3-way types rated 
at 3 amp., 250 volts or 5 amp., 125 
volts, and 5 amp., 125 volts, or 10 
amp., 125 volts. 

In an attempt to minimize the break- 
age of panelboard switches this com- 
pany has produced a push switch in 
the manufacture of which no porcelain 
is used. The base of this switch is of 
metal which holds the mechanism in 
exact alignment. Heavy strips of spe- 
cial insulating composition, which are 
unbreakable and unburnable, insulate 
the base from the contact plates. 

In addition to this unbreakable fea- 
ture, the contact plates are provided 
with forks instead of holes for the 
screw, which save considerable time 
and trouble when inserting the screws 
for fastening the switches to the bus- 
bars. The cover of this switch is of 
black composition and is equipped with 
a card holder. 

The spacings of the holding screws 
on these switches are 1% in. on center 
each way to meet the standard spacing 
of the panelboard manufacturers. 

The rotary type panelboard switch 
made hy this firm is also now equipped 


Ceiling Switch Designed for Heavy 
Duty. 
with these 1% in. standard spacings. 


Spring contact arms allow the busbar 
screws to be fastenéd down tight with- 
out danger of breaking the porcelain 
base from any unevenness of the bars 
or hase of the switch. 
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“Sas cemrony has also recently in- 


troduced a heavy-duty type of ceiling 
eae switch which is rated at from 2 to 


v.. 250 volts. This switch can 
be < furnished to give single-pole, 
double-pole, 3-way, two-circuit and 


three-circuit connections. 


Cozy-Glow Radiator. 


Among the many new electrical ap- 
pliances which have been designed to 
meet the demand for heating which will 
conserve coal and also the energy re- 
quired to operate them is the “Cozy- 
Glow” radiator manufactured by the 
WeAttinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. It is a 
substantially built heating! appliance 
that will throw heat in any direction 
desired and uses comparatively little 
power. 

The Cozy-Glow heater is built for 
stability, utility and efficiency. A heavy 
cast-iron base insures stability, yet al- 
lows the radiator to be easily moved 
from place to place. The heating unit, 
easily removable, is wound on a por- 
celain cylinder and is protected by a 
stout copper wire guard which can be 
removed when cleaning the reflector. 
The reflector, which aids in the proper 
distribution of the heat ravs, is made 
of polished copper, neatly finished. The 
Cozy-Glow radiator produces a cheer- 
ful heat and gives out a pleasing, soft 
irellow glow when in operation. 


Coal-Washing Table. 


Continuance of the coal difficulties of 
the past year and a half emphasize the 
importance of every means for making 
the most of such coal as is available 
One of the chief troubles connected 
with use of nearby but inferior coal is 
the large amount of ash and dirt it con- 
tains. Unless this is reduced to a mini- 
mum, either at the colliery or the power 
house, the coal-burning difficulties are 
very serious. The heating value of the 
coal rapidly diminishes with increase of 
ash percentage; the capacity of the 
boiler is correspondingly reduced; the 
troubles with clinker and choking up 
of grates and stokers increase rapidly, 
and the labor of ash removal is con- 
siderably increased just when labor 
shortage still prevails. 

The obvious remedy is to remove as 
much of the dirt and ash as possible 
before the coal is burned. 

The Deister Concentrator Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., has developed such equip- 
ment in what is known as the Deister- 
Overstrom diagonal-deck coal-washing 
table. These tables operate on the grav- 
ity principle aided by washing and vi- 
bration. The amount of power re- 
quired is very low, in fact, the cost of 
cleaning the coal is said to be reduced 


to a figure that is insignificant in com- 
parison with the improved boiler effi- 
ciency and capacity secured from fuel 


that is substantially free from ash, sul- 
phur. iron pyrites and other impurities. 
Tables emploving this general principle 
have been emploved in concentrating 
and cleaning ores in mining for a great 
many years, so that the idea is not at 
all experimental. In applying it to coal 
washing the Deister company has care- 
fully adapted the concentrating prin- 
ciple to the requirements of the ma- 
terials handled and produced a machine 
that is said to be not only entirely suc- 


cessful, but to meet all requirements 
where jigs and other devices have 
failed. 
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Westinghouse Automobile Equipment Department Moved 
—Electric Furnace Co. Installs Large Annealing Furnace 


Cooley Manufacturing Co., Seattle, 
Wash., which for some time past has 
been making and marketing žhe 
Cooley incandescent searchlight for 
small ships and = launches, expects 
soon to begin the manutacture of 
searchlights tor the larger sized ships. 


Beardslee Chandelier Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago, recently issued the new 
D-5 Denzar catalog of lighting units, 
containing much helpful information 
for the dealer in making sales of this 
product. This book ot 12 pages not 
only illustrates the various styles of 
Denzar lighting fixtures manufactured 
by the company, but gives practical 
information that is helpful in arriving 
at an estimate of the requirements 
for ethcient illumination. This catalog 
will be sent free upon request to all 
interested in lighting. 


E. C. Atkins & Co., Inc., manufac- 
turer of the “Silver Steel Saw,” In- 
dianapolis, Ind. has reorganized 
its Pacitic Coast department, the 
personnel of which now includes the 
following: Robert W. Neighbor, 
Pacific coast manager; A. W. Shaw, 
manager San Francisco branch; 
Charles E. Hurlburt, manager Seattle 
branch; Mayrant Conner, Portland 
branch manager; Lewis Doster, Seat- 
tle, manager mill sales department. 
An effective machine this company is 
now marketing is the Atkins power 
hacksaw, a quick-cutting tool, oper- 
ated by belt drive from a variable- 
speed motor anchored at the top of 
the machine. 


Westinghouse Automobile Equip- 
ment Department Moved to Newark. 
—The plant of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. at New- 
ark, N. J., 1s now devoted to the mak- 
ing of electrical equipment for auto- 
mobiles, this department of the com- 
pany's works having been located 
previous to the war, at Shadyside, 
Pittsburgh. The increasing demand 
for automobiles has given an added 
impetus to the manufacture of equip- 
ment, so that the Newark works 
promise to become a real industrial 
growth for that city. Besides a num- 
ber of accessories, they are manufac- 
turing lighting apparatus, an ignition 
system, a self-starting device, and a 
generator and storage battery to sup- 
ply power for these. The core of the 
Westinghouse electrical system of 
automobile equipment is a small gen- 
erator, which is attached to the auto- 
mobile engine. The electric power 
generated is fed to the lighting, self- 
starting or ignition systems either di- 
rect or through storage batteries. <A 
unique cam-regulator so controls the 
voltage of the generator that when 
the car is running at full speed, the 
lights cannot receive an excess mak- 
ing it unnecessary to use the storage 
battery except when the car is stand- 
ing still or running at low speed. The 


generator also supplies current to a 
small powerful motor attached to the 
engine, used as a seli-starter. The 
ignition system utilizes the current 
from the generator, making magnetos 


unnecessary. The teld tor the sale 
of these generator sets is rapidly 
broadening. Besides their adoption 


for automobiles generally, the United 
States government preferred them for 
use in Europe. They are used on 
aeroplanes and are exceptionally val- 
uable on tractors where it is neces- 
sary to thoroughly illuminate the 
elds being cultivated. 


Geo. R. Cooley Electric Co. 
Seattle, is engaged in carrying 
through a contract for installing the 
electrical fixtures and equipment on 
15 steel ships, each of 8800-tons, in 
the Seattle yards of Duthie & Co. 
Each vessel is to be equipped with 
two 10-kw. generators for producing 
energy for lighting, service motors, 
searchlights, and wireless apparatus. 
The Carlyle & Finch searchlights are 
being installed. This company is fur- 
nishing the electrical fixtures for 23 
wooden ships being built at New 
Westminster, B. C. 


H. W. Johns-Manville Co., New 
York, has recently gotten out an ad- 
mirable book, entitled “Johns-Man- 
ville Service to Power Users.” This 
publication deals primarily with heat- 
insulating materials, bafħe walls, pack- 
ing for the many applications for 
which it is now employed, gaskets, 
fire extinguishers and electrical fuse 
blocks. An appendix includes consid- 
erable data on refractories and heat 
insulating materials, steam tables, 
heat losses by radiation, tables of 
wrought-iron and steel, pipe weights 
and similar subjects. The book is 
very interestingly gotten up and con- 
tains not only valuable data, but also 
some pertinent remarks and explana- 
tory diagrams for reducing the waste 
of heat in power plants. 


John N. Willys has purchased out- 
right the New Process Gear Corpor- 
ation, of Syracuse, N. Y., taking over 
all of the $3,000,000 capital stock of 
the concern. There is no change con- 
templated in the nature of the product 
the company will manufacture, al- 
though it is naturally expected that 
material expansions in the old field 
will result. It is the intention of the 
company to solicit gear business of 
all kinds, and particularly insofar as 
the manufacture of gears relates to 
differentials and transmissions for the 
automobile trade. 
chem and other members of the 
Meachem family connected with the 
corporation have retired, having sold 
their interests to Mr. Willys. On the 
latter’s part, this step represents final 
complete acquisition of a plant in 
which he previously has been partially 
interested. No change of active man- 


Thomas W. Mea-. 


agement has been intimated, imme- 
diate control of the enterprise being 
in the capable hands of J. Allen 
Smith. 


C. Kirk Hillman Co., Seattle, 
Wash., sales agent for several eastern 
manufacturers of electrical equipment, 
has organized the C. Kirk Hillman 
Import & Export Co., through which 
to establish trade connections in the 
Orient for the sale of machinery. 


Electric Furnace Co., with general 
offices at Alliance, Ohio, has just 
closed a contract with the Braeburn 
Steel Co.. of Braeburn, Pa., for a 
large continuous recuperative anneal- 
ing furnace for the annealing of alloy 
steel bars and wire. This furnace will 
have a capacity for annealing 75 tons 
a day, and an electrical capacity of 
6000 kw. One of the special features 
of this furnace is that the material is 
heated and cooled slowly and on ac- 
count of the fact that it is a special 
alloy steel must be soaked for a con- 
siderable time at maximum tempera- 
ture without scaling and without the 
use of the usual annealing box cov- 
ers. Another important feature is 
that provision 1s made for cooling at 
a very slow rate for the first two to 
three hundred degrees from the max- 
imum temperature. This type of fur- 
nace is mecting with great favor, es- 
pecially among steel mills, because of 
its many advantages over the old 
practice requiring hoods and whereby 
it is difficult to get uniform annealing. 


Western Electric Co.’s Plan for 
Former Employes Now in Military 
Service.— Former employes who have 
been given a leave of absence for 
military service and who have been 
honorably discharged therefrom and 
who desire to again take up work in 
the Western Electric Co.. should 
make application within 30 days 
after being mustered out of service. 
If possible they will be promptly as- 
signed to work for which their pre- 
vious experience qualihed them, at the 
rate of pay which others are then be- 
ing paid for similar work. If it 1s 
not possible to assign them to work 
immediately, they will be placed on a 
preferred list until such time as busi- 
ness conditions enable the company 
to place them. During their contin- 
uance on this preferred list they wil! 
enjoy the same rights with respect to 
the Emploves Benefit Plan as they 
had while in the service of the United 
States, and they may take other em- 
ployment. When they are notified of 
a vacancy they should present them- 
selves for work at the time stated and 
failing to present themselves for 10 
davs thereafter their leave of absence 
shall terminate. Before assignment 
to any work, suitable physical condi- 
tion for such work must be deter- 
mined in accordance with the regular 
routine. 
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Rutland, Vt.—Fire recently de- 
stroyed the entire plant of the Rau- 
ber, Ryttenburg Shirt Co., including 
the botler plant and a large quantity 
of electrical equipment. It is under- 


stood that the works will be rebuilt 


at once. 


Dudley, Mass.—Burmus Paper Co., 
West Dudley, has commenced the 
construction of the proposed local 
hvdroelectric power station and dam, 
to be used for works operation, esti- 
mated to cost $50,000. Thomas Mc- 
Govern, Southbridge, is the contrac- 
tor. John M. Burby is president. 


Pridgeport, Conn.—Fire, which 
originated in the boiler plant at the 
works of G. C. Fisher, foot of Asylum 
street, caused a loss of approximately 


New London, Conn.—The United 
States Government, Navy Depart- 
ment, has ordered the discontinuance 
of the construction of the proposed 
boiler plant and barracks at the local 
naval station, estimated to cost 


$25,000. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥Y.—The Public Serv- 
ice Commission, First District, has 
issued an order to the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Co. directing that the com- 
pany keep its rolling stock and equip- 
ment, both for the elevated and sub- 
way lines, in safe and proper condi- 
tion. It is stated in the order that the 
practices of the company in repairing, 
replacing and maintaining the equip- 
ment of both the surface and rapid 
transit lines are “improper, insuff- 
cient, and inadequate.” Under the 
new order the company is prohibited 
from operating its elevated cars more 
than 1550 miles and the subway cars 
more than 2700 miles without inspec- 
tion. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Perfect Fuse Co., 
manufacturer of fuses, etc., has tiled 
notice of an increase in its capital 
from $100,000 to $200,000, to provide 
for general expansion. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Marine Elevator 
Co., Chamber of Commerce building, 
is planning for the construction of a 
power plant in connection with its 
proposed grain elevator to be located 
at the foot of Childs street. The 
company has acquired a site in this 
vicinity for the new works, which are 
estimated to cost about $1,500,000. C. 
L. Abel is president. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—International Rail- 
way Co., through its president, E. G. 
Connette, has submitted a plan to the 
City Couneil to devise a mutually sat- 
isfactory agreement regarding the 
operation of the street railway sys- 
tem. The plan includes the separa- 
tion of the city and interurban lines, 
the valuation of the city property 
owned and used in transportation, a 


valuation; a reserve fund of maximum 
and minimum limits which would 
automatically fix the rate of fare; and 
a management devoted to service 
controlled by the city. 


Cleveland, N. Y.—Fire, on Dec. 
18, destroyed the engine plant and 
a section of the works of E. More- 
ness & Co., manufacturers of ther- 


mometers, with loss estimated at 
$15,000. 


Ithaca, N. Y.—Fire, on Dec. 20, de- 
stroyed the power house at the plant 
of the Ithaca Traction Corporation, 
with total loss estimated at about 
$75,000. The company furnishes serv- 
ice for the operation of the electric 
street-lighting system. 


New York, N. Y.—The name of the 
Kings County Electric Light & Pow- 
er Co. has been changed to the 
Brooklyn Edison Co., Ine. The 
stockholders also ratihed the propo- 
sition to execute a general mortgage 
on the property to secure a bond is- 
sue for the requisition of additional 
property and improvements. 


New York, N. Y.—The Department 
of Corrections, Municipal building, 
has taken bids for the erection of a 
power house and stack at the New 
York City Reformatory, New Hamp- 
ton, N. Y. Burdette G. Lewis, com- 
missioner. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y.—Niagara Falls 
Power Co., Canal Basin, has broken 
ground for the construction of a new 
three-story power station, about 99x 
158 ft. The structure is estimated to 
cost $35,000. Snyder & Gillette, Gil- 
lette Court, are in charge of the build- 
ing. 


Utica, N. Y.—The State Hospital 
Commission, Capitol, Albany, is plan- 
ning for the installation of new boiler 
equipment at the Utica State Hospi- 
tal. Lewis F. Pilcher, Albany, is state 
architect. 


Camden, N. J.—The Public Service 
Corporation is said to be planning for 
extensive improvements in its local 
street railway system to provide ade- 
quate service. Newton W. Bolen, 
general superintendent of the corpor- 
ation, has been making a tour 
throughout various sections of the 
state, investigating local conditions. 


Dover, N. J.—In connection with 
the proposed construction of a num- 
ber of buildings at its local site, the 
Government is considering plans for 
the erection of a new electrical shop. 


Harrison, N. J.—General Electric 
Co. is completing the erection oí a 
new radial brick stack at the local 
plant of its Edison Lamp Works. The 
words “Edison Mazda? have been 
worked into the chimney with orna- 
mental fire brick, reading vertically; 
the plant is adjacent to the line of 


destroyed the planing mill, 


this feature plainly visible to passen- 
gers enroute. 


Jersey City, N. J.—The Board of 
Education has awarded a contract to 
the Godfrey Keeler Co., 70 Warren 
street, New York, for improvements 
and alterations in the boiler equip- 
mou and plant at Public School No. 


Newark, N. J.—Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road Co. of New Jersey has had plans 
prepared for the construction of a 
new two-story brick interlocking 
signal tower at 185 Meeker avenue. 
to cost $7,500. A building permit for 
the structure has been issued. 


Nutley, N. J.—The Town Council is 
planning for the installation of a 
number of new lighting units to ex- 
tend the electric street-lighting sys- 
tem. Electric energy is supplied by 
the Public Service Electric Co. 


Brownsville, Pa.—Fire recently de- 
stroyed the machine shop, boiler plant 
and administration building at the 
Pike mine of the Diamond Coal Co., 
with total loss placed at approximate- 
ly $50,000. 


Harrisburg, Pa.—Harrisburg Elec- 
tric Supply Co., 24 South Second 
street, is having plans prepared for 
alterations and improvements in its 
three-story building on Chestnut 
street, near Second street, to cost 
about $10,000. 


Macungie, Pa.—Notification has 
been filed with the Public Service 
Commission by the Macungie Elec- 
tric Light, Heat & Power Co. of in- 
creases in its rates for service. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—The City Council 
has adopted a resolution providing 
for investigations of public utilities 
operating in the city which are not 
being taxed on land occupied. It is 
said that land to the value of $19,- 
000,000 is now being utilized in this 
manner. 


Plumsteadville, Pa.—F ire recently 
including 
the engine plant, of Henry Y. Leath- 


erman, with loss estimated at $6,000. 


Pottsville, Pa—Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania Railway Co. has announced va- 
rious reductions in its rates of fare. 
The rate in effect between Pottsville 
and Minersville has been reduced to 
pre-war proportions. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—American Insula- 
tion Co., Roberts and Stokly streets, 
has filed notice of an increase in its 
capitalization from $100,000 to $250,- 
000, for expansion. 


Philadelphia, Pa. — Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Co., 810 West Dauphin 
Street, has completed arrangements 
for the construction of a one-story 
brick addition to its substation, about 
18x45 ft., estimated to cost $12,000. 
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Pittsburgh, Pa. — Westinghouse 
Lamp Co. has filed notice of an in- 
crease in its capital from $5,000,000 to 
$5,814,350, to provide for. proposed 
general expansion. 


Weatherly, Pa.—In connection with 
extensive improvements to be made 
at the plant of the Weatherly Steel 
Co., arrangements have been made 
with the Weatherly Electric Light 
Co. to supply additional electric 
energy in the amount of about 200 hp. 
for the proposed increased operations. 


Baltimore, Md.—The water depart- 
ment has appropriated $7,500 for a 
turbogenerator to be used in motor- 
ization of auxiliary units in the Mt. 
Royal station, in addition to other 
improvements. W. F. Lee, engineer. 


Baltimore, Md.—Bids will be asked 
for purchasing electrical supplies at 
an estimated cost of $120,000. Ad- 
dress C. W. Logan, president of the 
Electric Commission, 315 Courtland 
Street. 


Indian Head, Md.—The Govern- 
ment, Navy Department, has award- 
ed a contract to the General Electric 
Co., River Road, Schenectady, N. Y., 
for the installation of new turbogen- 
erators, to cost $88,700. 


Norfolk, Va.—The city is consider- 
ing the issuance of $70,000 bonds for 
improving the waterworks system, in- 
cluding the replacing of four wooden 
filters with concrete filters and in- 


stalling 15,000,000-gal. electrically- 
driven pumps. W. H. Taylor, city 
engineer. 

Norfolk, Va.—The Navy Depart- 


ment is considering plans for the re- 
construction of the heating plant at 
the local naval base recently de- 
stroyed by fire, with loss estimated 
-at $30,000 


Windsor, W. Va—West Penn 
Power Co., Fourth avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., ts understood to have 
completed arrangements for the in- 
stallations of a new 30,000-kw. gen- 
erating unit with auxiliary equipment 
at its local plant. At the present time 
the company is installing a unit of 
similar capacity. 


Atlanta, Ga.—George Railway & 
Power Co. will improve its substa- 
tions. At the Boulevard station the 
capacity of the Lindale line trans- 
former will be increased to 6,000 
kv-a. by the installation of two banks 
of three 1,000 kv-a. transformers 
each, with extra transformers for 
each bank; extra transformers will 
be installed at the Newnan substation. 


Atlanta, Ga—R. C. Turner, city 
electrician, recommends an appro- 
priation of $20,000 for the purpose of 
utilizing the steam which is going to 
waste at the crematory. 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES. 


Bucyrus, Ohio.—The citizens of 
Sulphur Spring are negotiating with 
the Central Power Co. for an exten- 
sion in its traction and power service 
to that village. 


Dayton, Ohio.—City Manager Bar- 
low has been authorized by the city 
commission to purchase a pump and 
motor for the water works depart- 
ment at a cost of $6,971. The motor 
involves an expenditure of $4,975 and 
the pump $1,996. 


ELECTRICAL REVIEW 


DATES AHEAD. 


Florida Engineering Society. 


An- ` 

nual meeting, Jacksonville, Jan. 5. 

To Sar J. R. Benton, Gainesville, 
a. 


American Institute of Consulting 
Engineers, Inc. Annual meeting, New 
York City, Jan. 15S. Deputy sec- 


retary, B. Etchelle, 35 Nassau street, 
New York City. 

Northern White Cedar Association. 
Annual meeting, Hotel Radisson, Wis., 
Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 21 and 22. 
Secretary, N. E. Boucher, 702 Lumber 
Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Pennsylvania State Association of 
Electrical Contractors and Dealers. 
Next meeting, Hotel Adelphia, Phila- 
delphia, Jan. 28. Secretary-treasurer, 
M. G. Sellers, 1518 Sansom street, 
Philadelphia. 


Western Association of Electrical 
Inspectors. Annual meeting, Chicago, 
Ill., Jan. 28-30. Secretary, W. S. Boyd, 
a West Jackson boulevard, Chicago, 


Oklahoma Utilities Association. An- 
nual meeting, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
Feb. 13, 14 and 15. Secretary, H. A. 


Lane, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


New Mexico Electrical Association. 
Annual meeting, Albuquerque, y 
Mex., Feb. 17-19. Secretary-treasurer, 
Ree E. Twogood, Albuquerque, N. 
Mex. 


Wisconsin State Association of Elec- 
trical Contractors and Dealers. An- 
nual convention, Hotel Pfister, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., March 24-26. State sec- 
retary, John A. Piepkorn, 108 Syca- 
more street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Lorain, Ohio.—Fire in the steam 
turbine generator at the power station 
of the Lorain County Electric Co. 
completely wrecked the machinery. 


Sandusky, Ohio.—Sandusky Gas & 
Electric Co. will expend $250,000 in 
making improvements because of the 
new building in sight. A new artifi- 
cial gas plant will be erected at a cost 
of $500,000 


Sidney, Ohio.—Jackson Center has 
under consideration a bond issue of 
$15,000 for an electric lighting plant. 
The gas company is no longer able 
to serve the town with lights. 


Youngstown, Ohio.—The council 
will install 40 electric lights in the 
Pleasant Grove District at once. The 
police and fire signal system will also 
be installed. Address Robert Backus, 
chairman of the council. 


Chicago, Ill—Engineers of the 
board of local improvements have 
started work in drawing plans for 40 
miles of subways to be built by spe- 
cial assessment and with the $27,000,- 
000 in the city’s traction fund. 


Malta, Ill.—The installation of a 
larger engine in the municipal electric 
light plant 1s under advisement. 

Plapp is manager. 


Detroit, Mich.— Detroit Edison Co. 
is planning to issue bonds for $2,- 
600,000. 


Howell, Mich.—The council of the 
city has taken final action in the mat- 
ter of the lease and sale of the mu- 
nicipal electric light plant to the Edi- 
son Co., a New York corporation. 
The price agreed upon is $50,000. The 
matter of the lease, franchise and 
sale of the municipal electric light 
plant must be submitted to a vote of 
the qualified election, the election be- 
ing called for Jan. 14. 


Green Bay, Wis.—The city is dis- 
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cussing the installation of modern 
lighting system for business district. 
Address Ludolf M. Hansen, 113 W. 


Walnut street, Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
Superior, Wis.—Plans are being 


prepared by the Globe Shipbuilding 
Co. for installing a steam and gener- 
ating plant at a cost of $25,000. Ad- 
dress secretary. 


Benson, Minn.— Benson Electric 
Co., 1101 Third street, will expend 
$8000 in making an addition to its 
plaut and improving it. 


Ortonville, Minn.—Ortonville Elec- 
tric Power Co. will build a $75,000- 
plant. 


Holden, Mo.—Island Creek Coal 
Co. plans the installation of two 400- 
hp. boilers in its power plant. 


Macon, Mo.—The city is consider- 
ing plans for the installation of new 
equipment in the municipal electric 
light plant, including a new 450 kv-a. 
generating unit, condenser and other 
apparatus. Frank L. Wilcox, Syndi- 
cate Trust building, St. Louis, is con- 
sulting engineer. 


Marshall, Mo.—Henrici, Kent & 
Lowry Engineering Co., 322 Com- 
merce building, Kansas City, Mo., is 
preparing plans for $75,000 electric 
light plant. Address E. H. Mitchell, 
mayor. 


Sumner, Mo.—Sumner Electric Co. 
is in market for a 12-mile transmis- 
sion line. 


Larned, Kans.—A charter for the 
Pawnee Power & Water Co. has been 
obtained from the state charter board. 
The company is incorporated for 
$150,000 and its purpose is to furnish 
electric light and power to Lewis, 
Belpre, Kinsley, Garfield, Rozel, Bur- 
dett and’ Pawnee Rock, a 24-hour | 
service and to supply power for ir- 
rigation purposes in the shallow 
water districts. 


Burke, S. Dak.—At a special elec- 
tion the voters authorized the issu- 
ance of bonds for installing a new 
municipal electric light plant. 


SOUTH CENTRAL STATES. 


Louisville, Ky.—Commercial De- 
partment of the Louisville Gas & 
Electric Co. during the week ended 
Dec. 7 accepted 49 new electric light 
and power customers with 27 kw. of 
lighting and 49 hp. in motors. Output 
of electric energy shows an increase 
of 14.9% over the corresponding pe-. 
riod a year ago. 


Whitco, Ky. — Whitesburg Coal 
Co. is considering the early installa- 
tion of new electrically-operated min- 
ing equipment at its local coal prop- 
erties. 


Greenville, Miss.—Greenville Com- 
mercial Body Co., recently incorpor- 
ated with a capital of $50,000, is plan- 
ning for the early operation of its 
proposed plant for the production of 
automobile truck bodies. The plant 
will be equipped for electric operation 
throughout, to have an initial capacity 
of 15 truck bodies daily. 


Pascagoula, Miss. — Pascagoula 
Street Railway & Power Co. is said 
to be planning for the construction 
of a new local power plant to provide 
for increased operations. 
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Fort Smith, Ark—Fort Smith 
Light & Traction Co. is negotiating 
with the Model Window Glass Co. 
for the electrification of its plant, re- 
placing present gas installation. Ap- 
proximately 65 hp. in motors would 
be required for the operation of this 
plant. 


Shreveport, La—Western Union 
Telegraph Co. is arranging plans for 
the installation of a new underground 
conduit system to replace the pres- 
ent overhead wires in the down-town 
‘section. 


Oklahoma City, Okla—N early 
$250.000 will be expended by the 
Mackay Telegraph & Cable Co. in 
extending its lines in Oklahoma as 
soon as the property reverts back to 
the possession of the company, ac- 
cording to S. H. Mudge, district super- 
intendent, of Kansas City. The ex- 
tensions involve both telegraphic and 
long distance telephone service be- 
tween Oklahoma City and Enid, Fort 
SiH and El Reno, Chickasha, Shaw- 
nee, Okmulgee, Sapulpa and all inter- 
‘mediate points. It also includes con- 
nection with Kansas City, Mo., and 
Fort Smith and other points in 
Texas. 


Okmulgee, Okla.—Okmulgee Ice & 
Light Co. is planning for the erection 
of a new addition to its plant, to pro- 
‘vide for an increase in the present ca- 
‘pacity. It is proposed to install a new 
1250 k-va. turbine gerierator, two 400- 
hp. boilers, a large quantity of refrig- 
erating machinery and auxiliary ap- 
paratus. Elmer W. Smith is manager. 


Houston, Tex.—E. E. Sands, city 
engineer, will receive bids until Jan. 
10 for improvements to the central 
“water pumping station to include 
seven deep wells, deep well pumps, 
‘motors and electric generators, all 
operated under the unit system. Both 
steam and electricity will be used to 
furnish power for a capacity of 10,- 
©00,000 gallons. The estimated cost 


is $160,000. 

Weatherford, Tex.—The city con- 
templates rebuilding electric light 
plant, recently damaged by fire. Ad- 


<lress mayor. 


WESTERN STATES. 


_ Casa Grande, Ariz.—Plaus are be- 
ing made for the establishment of an 
electric power plant here. 


Florence, Ariz.—Engineers Burns 
and McDonnell, 400 Inter-State build- 
ing, Kansas City, Mo., are preparing 
plans for $80,000 electric plant and 
water system for the city of Florence. 
Address city clerk. 


Montesano, Wash. — Power and 
light service is to be extended and 
improved by the Northwest Electric 
& Water Works, which will put in 
Vy peas generating unit at Red 

ill. 


Seattle, Wash.—Engineers of the 
Puget Sound Traction, Light & Pow- 
er Co. have completed plans covering 
the construction of a one-story con- 
crete structure, 30x10 ft. in size, to be 
built at the Jefferson street substa- 
tion at Seventh avenue and Jefferson 
Street. The building will house light- 
ming arresters. 


Seattle, Wash.—The Capital Issue 
Committee has approved of two 
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utility bond issues for street rdilway 
extensions, $350,000 tor completion of 
the elevated line, and the purchase of 
cars and $200,000 for the extension of 
the city line on E. Marginal Way. A 
resolution asking for approval of the 
issuance and sale of the $750,000 of 
the $1,750,000 utility bonds for light 
and power extensions was introduced 
and referred to the finance and city 
utilities Commission. 


Seattle, Wash.—Superintendent J. 
D. Ross of the lighting department ts 
asking for $40.000 to buy motor gen- 
erators for the elevated road; $30,000 
for the completion of the Ballard 
substation, on which $30,000 has al- 
ready been expended; $50,000 for 
switches, busbars, etc., for substa- 
tions and street railway; $200,000 for 
sealing the Cedar river dam; $75,000 
for constructing an interconnection 
with the power line of the Puget 
Sound Traction, Light & Power Co.: 
$125,000 for the Spokane street indus- 
trial and railway substation, machin- 
ery, land, building and tie lines; 
$125,000 for the Cedar Falls pipe line, 
and $105,000 for general construction. 


Seattle, Wash. — Funds to the 
amount of $1,383,000, the proceeds of 
the sale of Skagit power project 
bonds now lying idle in the city 
treasury will be drawn upon to finance 
temporarily extensions and improve- 
ments in the city lighting system if 
the capital tissues committee gives its 
approval to a plan adopted by the 
utilities committee of the city council. 


Spokane, Wash.—Leonard Funk, 
one of the city commissioners, has 
brought before the council the pro- 
posal to secure a consolidation of the 
lines of the two electric traction com- 
panies, and possible municipal own- 
ership. The council thereupon re- 
quested Mayor Fassett and Corpora- 
tion Counsel Geraghty to investigate 
and report on these matters with a 
view to securing better car service. 
A 7-cent fare is suggested as a means 
of increasing greater revenue. 


Los Angeles (Hollywood), Cal.— 
Richard Day of Hollywood and of- 
ficials of the Adams Pipe Works in 
this city are named as members of a 
corporation which has applied to the 
State Railroad Commission for per- 
mission to appropriate waters in 
Butte and Plumas counties for use in 
power generation and irrigation. The 
water is to be diverted by means of 
four concrete dams and will be con- 
veyed a distance of 35 miles through 
canals to the place of usage. 


Rio Vista, Cal.—Great Western 
Power Co. 1s planning for the con- 
struction of a 22,000-volt power line 
in the main prairie section. 


FOREIGN. 


Santa Rosalia, Mex. — The great 
hydroelectric and irrigation project of 
the Mexican Northern Power Co. is 
to be finished and placed in operation 
within the next few months, accord- 
ing to J. W. Thompson, superintend- 
ent, who has just arrived from the 
City of Mexico to take charge of the 
work. In its finished state this enter- 
prise will have involved the construc- 
tion of a large dam across the Con- 
chos river at a point about 18 miles 
from Santa Rosalia, the installation of 
electrical machinery and equipment 
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by which about 150,000 hp. will be 
guaranteed, the building of a system 
of canals and ditches and the reclaim- 
ing of 200,000 acres of valley land by 
means of irrigation. 


PROPOSALS | 


Generator.—Bids will be received 
until noon Jan. 10 at Houston, Tex., 
for furnishing one generator complete 


with steam turbine condensers and 
switchboard, to be used at the central 
water plant. Address E. E. Sands, 
city engineer. 


Copper Wire.—Sealed proposals will 
be received by the Director of Public 
Service of the city of Hamilton, Ohio, 
at the otfice of director for 8500 ft. 
No. 000 weatherproof triple braid 
stranded copper wire, wound on 
wooden reels, f. o. b. Hamilton. O. 
F. J. Sloat, director of public service. 


Motors, Centrifugal Pumps, etc.— 
Sealed proposals will be received, 
Houston, Tex., Jan. 10, for the drill- 
ing of seven wells complete, with deep 
well centrifugal pumps, motors, etc., 
at the central water plant. Address 
T E. Amerman, mayor of Houston, 

ex. 


Locomotive Crane.—Seattle Port 
Commissioners are calling for bids on 
an electrically operated gantry crane, 
locomotive type, for installation on 
Pier B, at Smith Cove terminals. The 
specified capacity is 25,000 Ibs. for a 
20-ft. radius, and 5000 Ibs. for a max- 
imum radius of 51 ft. The cost of 
crane is estimated at approximately 
$90,500. 


Boilers, Pumping Units, etc.—Bids 
will be received by the city clerk, Po- 
teau, Okla., until 8 p. m., Jan. 31, for 
the installation of a complete water 
system and filter plant, consisting of 
one brick pumping station, one brick 
hlter house, one sedimentation basin, 
one pure water reservoir, two 100-hp. 
boilers, two high-service pumping en- 
gines, three steam engine or turbine 
driven centrifugal pumping units, two 
duplex boiler feed pumps, one con- 
denser and air pump, steam and water 
piping, etc. Address A. W. Lindsey, 
city clerk. 


INCORPORATIONS 
| re re een 


Newark, N. J.—American Glass 
Bulb Co. has filed notice of authoriza- 
tion to operate at 277 Livingston 
street for the manufacture of glass 
bulbs and other specialties. D. Adel- 
burg and L. Frank, 276 18th avenue, 


head the company. 


New York, N. Y.—Equipment Own- 
ers, Inc. Capital, $100,000. To deal in 
power and lighting equipment, etc. 
Incorporators: B. Green, H. M. Dia- 
mond, and A. C. Leach, 203 Fast Sist 
street, New York. 


Fulton, N. Y. — Ontario Electric 
Steel Co. Capital, $1,100,000. To 
manufacture electric steel. Incorpo- 
rators: Carl Ehlermann, Jr.. Donald 
R. Abbott, and Frederick W. Jockel. 
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Major Hammer Appointed Member of General Staf — 
Charles Piez Becomes Director General of Fleet Corporation 


W. D. ALLEY, formerly connected 
with the Northern Indiana Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., Hammond, Ind., was recently 
appointed an electric meter expert for 
the Southern Public Utilities Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C 


H. A. NIcHOLL, general manager 
of the Union Traction Co. of Indiana, 
Anderson, Ind., has returned from 
Hampton Roads, Va., where for more 
than two months he was in charge of 
transportation on electric railroads and 
ferry in the Hampton Roads and Nor- 
folk district. He will resume active 
duties as general manager of the Union 
Traction Co. 


Mayor Witrram J. HAM- 
MER, who in civilian life is a con- 
sulting electrical engineer with offices 
at 55 Liberty street, New York City, 
and who for some time past has served 
the War Department in the War Plans 
Division, on Dec. 13 had conferred upon 
him the honor of being appointed a 
member of the General Staff Corps. 
This honor, which Major Hammer 
greatly deserves, came as a complete 
surprise to him and is one upon which 
he is to be congratulated. 


CHARLES Prez has been appointed 
director general of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, succeeding Charles M. 
Schwab. The appointment is the cul- 
mination of more than a year’s strenu- 
ous and exacting work as the executive 
officer in charge of construction and or- 
ganization. He was elected vice-presi- 
dent of the corporation, Nov. 11, 1917, 
and succeeded Rear Admiral F. ‘R. Har- 
ris as general manager Dec. 15, 1917. 

At that time, through a change in the 
by-laws of the United States Shipping 
Board, dual responsibility for manage- 
ment was abolished and all authority 
was concentrated in the hands of the 
president of the board of trustees with 
power to delegate. Full authority was 
delegated to Mr. Piez as general mana- 
ger. The responsibility placed upon the 
shoulders of the general manager in 
piloting the corporation through the un- 
easy days in the latter part of 1917 and 
early in 1918 was tremendous. The or- 
ganization of the Fleet Corporation at 
that time was not developed to a point 
of efficiency sufficient to relieve the 
managership of the details of adminis- 
tration. All activities of the corporation 
centered upon the office of the general 
manager. Perhaps the greatest achieve- 
ment of Mr. Piez as general manager 
was to establish the district system of 
the corporation, whereby the responsi- 
bility was placed upon district officers 
and the home office was relieved of the 
petty details of management which had 
heen so burdensome before. This svs- 
tem proved entirely satisfactory and, ac- 
cording to Mr. Piez himself, undoubt- 
edly would have been adopted by other 
war industries had the world conflict 
continued longer. 


Mr. Piez in private life is president of 
the Link-Belt Co., manufacturer of 
elevating and conveying machinery, 
with plants in Chicago, Indianapolis 
and Philadelphia. He is also president 
of the Electric Steel Co. and Illinois 
Manufacturers Casualty Co. He was 
chairman of the Illinois Workmen’s 
Compensation Committee in 1911, and 
president of the Illinois Manufacturers 
Association from 1911 to 1913. He isa 
member of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, the American In- 
stitute of Mining Engineers and the 
Western Society of Engineers. 


Lr.-CoL. H. M. BYLLESBY, after 
serving in the U. S. Army for about a 
year, has received his honorable dis- 
charge and returned to private life as 
president of H. M. Byllesby & Co. 
While in Europe he was the London 
representative of the Purchasing Board 
of the American Expeditionary Forces, 


H. M. Byllesby. 


having charge of purchases in Great 
Britain and the Scandinavian countries. 
Colonel Byllesby, on Jan. 2, addressed 
members of the Electric Club of Chi- 
cago, and told in a very interesting 
manner the story of the Great War and 
his observations in European capitals 
and at the front. 


PauL P. HAYNES, a member of 
the Indiana Public Service Commission, 
has deçlined an appointment as a mem- 
ber of the national committee on stand- 
ardization of telephone rates in the 
United States, the appointment coming 
from Director-General Burleson. Mr. 
Haynes said that not only were the re- 
quirements of the Indiana commission’s 
post-war readjustment work too heavy 
to permit of his taking leave from that 
body, but also certain that certain aues- 
tions involved in the jurisdiction of the 
federal] telephone control and the vari- 
ous state commissions caused to decline 
the appointment. 


W. D. GEORGE, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
been appointed the second receiver for 
the Pittsburgh Railways Co. by Judges 
C. P. Orr and W. H. S. Thomson, 
United States District Court. 


Frank C. TayLor, electrical en- 
gineer, industrial sales department of 
the Rochester Railway & Light Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., recently delivered an 
interesting address entitled “Increased 
Production by Correct Illumination” at 
the meeting of the Rochester section of 
the American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers, held on Dec. ?0. 


Obituary. 


Joser FORSHEIM, a well- 
known inventor of electrical appliances, 
died on Dec. 22, at his home in New 
York City, aged 50 years. 


CHARLES E. PHELPs, formerly 
chief engineer of the Maryland Public 
Service commission, Baltimore, died, 
on Dec. 22, aged 47 years. 


Jacos BARD, chief engineer of the 
Sangamon Electric Co. and one of the 
leading electrical meter engineers of the 
country, died on Dec. 13 at his home in 
Springfield, Ill., from pneumonia. Grad- 
uating from the University of Illinois 
in 1906 and after a few years’ work 
divided between the Western Electric 
Co. and the Peoria Gas & Electric Co., 
Mr. Bard entered the employ of the 
Sangamo company in 1911, rapidly ris- 
ing to have charge of all engineering 
matters, including development work, 


for that company. Mr. Bard was a mem- 


ber of the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers. He leaves a widow 
and one son. 


CHARLES E. PHEtps, chief en- 
gineer of the Maryland Public Service 
Commission, passed away at his home 
in Baltimore on Dec. 22. “Mr. Phelps 
was born on Jan. 31, 1871, and in 1894 
was graduated from the Johns Hop- 
kins University in electrical and me 
chanical engineering. In 1894 he be- 
came superintendent of electrical con- 
struction for the David E. Evans Co., 
and continued in this capacity until 
1898. He then engaged upon some pri- 
vate contract work, but on Oct. 1, 1898, 
when the Electrical Commission of Bal- 
timore was organized, Mr. Phelps was 
appointed chief engineer, and at the 
same time represented a number of 
cities in technical matters principally 
relating to public utility corporations. 
In 1906 he was selected by the Na- 
tional Civic Federation, together with 
Theodore Stebbins, to conduct the in- 
vestigation carried on by the federa- 
tion into the question of municipal 
ownership and operation of public serv- 
ice corporations. He resigned from the 
Baltimore commission in 1910 and in 
the fall of that year was appointed chief 
engineer of the Marvland commission, 
the position he held at the time of his 


_ death. 
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Now that the W ar Is Won— What? 


X VIII. 


Unite for Service 
in 1919 


Let’s turn now to the Work and Responsibili- 
ties of Peace. A gigantic task faces us. 


We must unite to clear away the wreckage 
of war, to rebuild—and to give to this task the 
same calm confidence, the same ingenuity, the 
same thoroughness and the same resistless 
energy that swept us undeniably to the lines 
of victory. 


We will contribute—give “without stint” in 
the same manner as when we stood shoulder 
to shoulder with other mighty industries 
pouring out its resources to maintain intact 
the solemn foundations of this nation. 


Out of this war we have emerged with new 
ideas, new methods of manufacture, new 
standards of precision, new tests of quality. 
All the benefits of this new vision are yours. 


a LE a Ee ee 


HE clarion notes of this call to 
service, taken from a state- 
ment of the B. F. Goodrich 

Rubber Co., will find an echo in the 
response of every American manu- 
facturer and in the great majority 
of industrial workers. Let it in- 
spire us to the utmost possible ac- 
tivity for the year of Victory that 
has dawned. 


C. A. Tupper, President . CHICAGO 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE PRESS, Inc 
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Byllesby Review of Utility Situation. Renewed Activity in Gas and Electric Earnings. 


H. M. Byllesby & Co., in issuing their 
brief annual review of the general situa- 
tion affecting electric and gas service 
companies, disclaim any intention to 
speak for these industries as a whole 
and confine their remarks to the com- 
panies directly under their own manage- 
ment. 

It appears that the utility companies 
under Byllesby management, serving up- 
wards of 400 cities and towns, with i 
popuiation of more than 2,000,000, in 16 
states, went through the second year 
of the war, rendering vastly more 
service to public and industry than evel 
before, with practically stationary net 
earnings, but at the same time main- 
tained bond interest and preferred stock 
dividends. In a number of cases div- 
idends on common stock were reduced or 
discontinued. 

Electric service companies were ex- 
ceedingly important factors in the in- 
dustrial stimulation necessary to win the 
war, Demands for additional electric 
energy at many points were imperative 
either to render service to war and es- 
sential industries or to conserve fuel. 
This meant that construction had to pro- 
ceed despite every handicap. Upwards of 
66,000 horsepower in steam turbine units. 
254 miles of high voltage transmission 
line and many other additions had to be 
financed and installed. This unavoidable 
construction, with certain maturing ob- 
ligations made necessary financing 
amounting to approximately $24,500,000 
par value in bonds, notes and preferred 
stock. The new bonds issued totalled 
$14,569,000, coupon notes $7,953,300 and 
preferred stock about $1,900,000. 

The Byllesby company accomplished 
this financing with the assistance of a 
number of investment banking houses, 
and through its own bond department, 
without government aid. New preferred 
stock and bonds and notes sold locally, 
or in territories where the companies op- 
erate, amounting to more than $4,500,000. 

In the face of the unprecedented price 
leveis and wage standards it was neces- 
sary for the majority of the operating 
companies to place in effect higher rate 
schedules for service. This was accom- 
plished in the great majority of cities 
with the friendly co-operation of the 
public, which recognized the fact that in 
the past rates had been reduced when 
operating expenses were low. The effect 
of these rate increases enabled the com- 
panies to continue good service, maintain 
credit, perform necessary financing and 
make the extensions and additions neces- 
sary to war production and public wei- 
fare. How far short they fell of en- 
abling anything approaching ‘‘profiteer- 
ing” may be judged from the following: 

During the year ended Oct. 31, 1918, the 
Byllesby properties delivered 20% more 
servie to the public than during the 
preceding 12 months. For this service the 
properties received a total gross revenue 
of $22,437,432, which represented an in- 
crease of $3,653,382, or 19.4% over 
the previous year. Here was a large in- 
crease in service and a large gain ir 
gross earnings, but advanced operating 
expenses and taxes actually reduced the 
aggregate net earnings by $2,463. During 
the latter quarter of the year 1918 an im- 
provement in net earnings was made, am 
it is apparent that the future showing 
will be much better than for the period 
mentioned. 

The Byllesby plan of building up home 
ownership of their utility companies was 
continued successfully despite many ad- 
verse conditions. For the year ending 
Dec. 16, preferred stock sales at the prop- 
erties, aggregated $2.186.300 par value, 
there having heen 4,212 separate sales or 
an average of five shares each. Bonds 
and notes absorbed locally aggregated 
about $2,750,000. 


The Public Service Co. has issued fig- 
ures showing that the 7-cent fare on the 
New Jersey traction lines increased gross 
revenues in November, 16%, as com- 
pared with November, 1917. The gross 
revenues were $1,890,000, compared with 
$1,485,000. 


Industries. 


Mr. William H. Clarke, manager of the 
bond department of H. M. Byllesby & 
Co., Says: - 

“Wae can again look forward to the re- 
newed development of the electric and 
gas industries, because equipment and 
apparatus of all kinds should soon be 
more easily obtainable, as national in- 
terests permit the release of manufactur- 
ing capacity from government work to 
ordinary pursuits. The importance of 
efficient and continuous gas and electric 
service has been emphasized by war time 
necessities. For nearly two vears, utili- 
ties have uniformly restricted their re- 
quests for equipment and capital, and 
limited the extension of their business 
during this period of stress to industries 
engaged in government work. Asa result 
much of the ordinary and regular de- 
velopment or extension work of utilities 
during 1917 and 1918 has been postponed 
and this accumulation will require im- 
mediate construction as fast as materia] 
and labor pecome available. 

“The participation of local capital in 
the stock and bond issues of utilities has 
been growing rapidly, and as gas and 
electric companies further demonstrate 
their resourcefulness under all conditions. 
it may be expected that millions of peo- 
ple who have made their first purchases 
in public securities during the past two 
years will look to their local utilities as 
a safe and profitable medium for their 
investment funds. This mutualization of 
ownership or whatever term is applied 
to the practice of customers taking a 
financial interest in public service com- 
panies of all kinds, develops a true com- 
munity interest and will have a tre- 
mendous effect in successfully thwarting 
what seem to be dangerous tendencies 
toward destructive socialism in this 
country.” 


Dayton Power & Light Co. reports for 
November gross earnings of $260,472, com- 
pared with $187,664 in November, 1917% 
net earnings, $91,060, as against $66,074. 


United Gas & Electric Corporation re- 
ports earnings of subsidiary operating 
companies for October as $915,904, com- 
pared with $1,298,962 in tne corresponding 
period of 1917; net earnings $184,410, as 
avainst $491,305. For the 12 months 
ended with October gross earnings were 
$16,158,281, as compared with 316,093,44% 
for October, 1917; net earnings $4,420,669, 
as against $6,299,111. 


Boston Elevated Railroad Co. reports 
for first 20 days of December, passenger 
receipts under an 8-cent fare, of $1,443,- 
469, as compared with $1.012,534 for cor- 
responding 20 days in 1917, during which 
time fare was 5 cents. This is an in- 
crease of $378,935, or 35.1%. 


Dividends. 


Colorado Power Co. has declared a 
quarterly dividend of % of 1% commor 
stock, payable Jan. 15 to stock of recor@ 
Dec. 30. 


Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 14.2% on 
preferred stock, payable Jan. 15. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co. has declared a quarterly dividend of 
12,% on its preferred and common stocks, 
the preferred payable Jan. 15 and the 
common Jan. 31 to stock of record 
Dec. 31. 


Commonwealth Edison Co. has declare@ 
a quarterly dividend of $2, payable Feb. 
1 to stockholders of record Jan. 15. 


- a om > 


Wei kKLY ‘COMPARISONS OF CLOSING-BID PRICES OF SECURITIES OF LEAD- 
ING ELECTRICAL COMPANIES. 


Quotations furnished by F. 


M. Zeiler & Co., Rookery Bldg., Chicago. 


Div. rate. Bid Bid 


Public Utilities— Per cent. Dec. 24. Dec. 31. 
Adirondack Electric Power of Glens Falls, common....... eee 6 14 14 
Adirondack Electric Power of Glens Falls, preferred............. 67 67 
American Gas & Electric of New York, common............ 10+extra 96 98 
American Gas & Electric of New York, preferred............... 6 43 43 
American Light & Traction of New York, common............ 23% 242 
American Light & Traction of New York, preferred..... OP ioe ot i 6 99 99 
American Power & Light of New York, common............... 4 55 55 
American Power & Light of New York, preferred..... Pee et rte 6 74 74 
American Public Utilities of Grand Rapids, common............ iu oe 
American Public Utilities of Grand Rapids, preferred.........., v 35 35 
American Telephone & Telegraph of New York.............- Sae 98 1% 98 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, common........, Sed Q 6% 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, particip......... T 12 12 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, first preferred... 68 68 
Appalachian Power, COMMON ........... cece eee eet cette eee e nes 2 2 
Appalachian Power, preferred 1.0.0... 0... ccc ccc cece er eeeceeeesen, T 10 10 
Cities Service of New York, common..............00eeceeees +extra 288 293 
Cities Service of New York, preferred.......usessssnnan anenun... 80 80 
Commonwealth Edison of Chieago..... 0... ccc eee ee eee ee S 111 
Comm. Power, Railway & Light of Jackson, common........... 2 22 22 
Comm. Power, Railway & Light of Jackson, preferred........ rem IAG 44 44 
Federal Light & Traction of New York. common................ ae Sl, 81 
Federal Light & Traction of New York, preferred.............., 40 
IWinois Northern Utilities of Dixon..........0.0..........0000., 6 oe a2 
Middle West Utilities of Chicago, common.............eece08 2+extra 24 24 
Middle West Utilities of Chicago, preferred...............000.0, i 6 54 54 
Northern States Power of Chicago, common................6... py 60 £0 
Northern States Power of Chicago, preferred................ ex.div.7 87 S816 
Pacifie Gas & Electric of San Francisco, common............... on 44 43 
Pacific Gas & Electric of San Francisco, preferred.............. 6 SA RG 
Public Service of Northern Illinois, Chicago, common........... 7 90 90 
Public Service of Northern INinois, Chicago, preferred......... 6 89 90 
Republic Railway & Light of Youngstown, common............. 4 1714 171- 
tepublie Railway & Light of Youngstown, preferred........... 6 57 ST 
Standard Gas & Electrice of Chicago, common.............000 cee 12 12 
Standard Gas & Electric of Chicago, preferred................. R 32 32 
Tennessee Railway, Light & Power of Chattanooga, common... P 214 214, 
Tennessee Railway. Light & Power of Chattanooga, preferred... 6 14 14 
United Light & Railways of Grand Rapids, common........... 4 R28 28 
United Light & Railways of Grand Rapids. preferred........... 6 7 T 
Western Power of San Francisco, common..............0e+e05e 14 14 
Western Power of San Francisco, preferred................... 6 AS) 5a 
Western Union Telegraph of New York........... 02.000 eeces extra 86 86 

Industrials— . 
Electric Storage of Philadelphia. common.................2. 000 4 321 BIR 
General Electric of Schenectady............ 00. ccc cece eee eean R 141A14 14237 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. of Pittsburgh, common..... so 7 4214 4924, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. of Pittsburgh, preferred......... 7 55 HS 
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Modus Operandi of Multiplex Tel- 
ephony and Telegraphy 


Further Details Concerning the Principles and Application of the Re- 
cently Developed System of Multiplex Telephony and Telegraphy— 
Equipment and Operation of the Washington-Pittsburgh Circuit 


communication were brought about by the inten- 

sified application of scientific and engineering 
research during the war. Two of these were briefly 
described in recent issues of the ELECTRICAL REVIEW, 
one being the improvements in radio service resulting 
from Weagant’s invention eliminating the effects of 
static disturbances, the other being the more recent 
perfection of multiplex telephony. This latter epoch- 
making development represents the realization of the 
dreams of telephone men for some two score years. 
The announcement of its achievement, as made in the 
letter of Theodore N. Vail, president of the American 


Eo developments in electrical 


Telephone & Telegraph Co., published in our issue of 
Dec. 21, 1918, came therefore as a very pleasant sur- 
prise, many having regarded multiplexing of telephone 
service as almost chimerical. Along with Mr. Vail’s 
letter, which was addressed to Postmaster-General 
Burleson as the head of the Government-controlled 
and consolidated electrical communicating systems of 
the country, we published a brief explanation of the 
technical principles of the system as disclosed in an 
interview with Bancroft Gherardi, acting chief engi- 
neer of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Through the courtesy of the Western Electric News 
we are enabled to give further particulars and illustra- 
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Some of the Men in the Engineering Departments of the Western Electric Co. and the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. Who 
Have Been Closely Connected With the Development of the Multiplex Telephone, 


From left to reni 


cam, A H. J. Vennes, W. E. Co.: 
U. A. Affel, A. T. 


; H. F. Kortheuer, W. E. Co.; J. 


. O. Scriven, W. E. Co.: 
R. Carson, A. T. & T. 
. & T. Co. 


Lloyd Espenschied, A. T. & T. Co.: 
Co: R. A. Heising, W. E. Co.; John Davidson, 


(Seated): H. D. Arnold, W. E. Co.; O. B. Se dah A. T. = T. Co.: r bsg Colpitts, W. B. -Co!;-B. Wy Kendall, W. E. Co.; 


Osborne, 


A. T. & T. 
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tions of the new system, these being extracted from 
an article in the January issue by Frank B. Jewett, 
chief engineer of the Western Electric Co. 


AND PRACTICAL LIMITATIONS OF THE 
MULTIPLEX. 


The problem of multiplex telephony and telegraphy 
which the engineering departments of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the Western Electric 


APPLICATION 


Terminal Apparatus at Tuxedo Test Station, Near Baltimore, 
Used for Connecting Five Washington Circuits to 
One. Pittsburgh Toll Circuit. 


Co., working in close co-operation, have solved, dem- 
onstrated and put into practical commercial operation, 
is nothing less than the simultaneous use of a single 
pair of wires for many noninterfering telephone con- 
versations, or many noninterfering telegraph messages, 
or, if need be, for both. Actually, the commercial 
service in which the system was demonstrated provides 
for five pairs of simultaneous noninterfering telephone 
conversations and two ordinary telegraph circuits on 
one pair of wires. 

As indicated in Mr. Vail’s letter, the opportunities 
for multiplex service which are opened up are great, 
and for both telephony and telegraphy the practical 
limits are not now those imposed by physical possibili- 
ties, but rather by what it is economical or reasonable 
to do. For example, it is now possible to operate 
many telephone circuits over a single pair of wires, 
be they long or short. But since the terminal and 
intermediate apparatus to provide for the multiplexing 
involves considerable monetary.expenditure, and since 
an extension of the number of multiplex circuits be- 
vond a certain point woutd involve much expense in 
connection with the line, it is neither economical nor 
practical to employ the multiplex system on very short 


line, nor attempt to approach what it is physically pos- - 


sible to obtain in the way of large numbers of circuits. 


THE UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES INVOLVED. 


To most of us the picture of the modern telephone 
circuit and what goes over it is reasonably familiar. 
We know that it has long been possible to take two 
adjacent metallic telephone circuits and so arrange 
them as to provide for an additional or phantom cir- 
cuit. Coincident with this phantom, we know also that 
each of the four wires can be employed for an ordi- 
nary telegraph circuit without interfering with its 
employment as a part of the telephonic highway. We 
know, also, that when we talk into a telephone trans- 
mitter we generate feeble electric currents which have 
very curious and complex forms, and which involve a 
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wide range of frequencies—a range which extends up 
to more than 2000 alternations per second. In a word, 
we know that, if our telephone transmitter, receiver 
and line are good, we will have in each part of the cir- 
cuit a current which pictures a faithful reproduction 
of the disturbances which the voice produces in the 
air. We know also that if our circuit is to be satis- 
factory it must, so far as the receiver at least 1s con- 
cerned, be free from electric currents of voice fre- 
quency save only those produced in the transmitter 
used by the one to whom we are talking. 

Since all human voices employ about the same 
range of frequencies, how is it possible to use a single 
pair of wires for many simultaneous messages and 
have each message go only to the terminal apparatus 
for which it 1s designed? Why do they not all be- 
come mixed up and inextricably tangled when they are 
waltzing together down the common bypath? It gas 
this difficulty which baffled so many men for so many 
years, and led to such a great number of ingenious 
proposals designed to keep separate messages separate. 
But none of the many schemes that were proposed 
performed practically until the technical staff of the 
Bell system began to work with a new principle. 

We know that there are ranges of frequencies, both 
electrical and mechanical, that are beyond the limits 
of perception by any of our five senses. It has been 
found that currents of high frequency, for example, 
obey the same laws as currents of low frequency, and 
further that these high frequencies have a particular 
liking for circuits specially dimensioned to receive 
them, and that each particular high frequency or range 
of high frequencies, if given a chance to choose be- 
tween a number of different circuits, will select the 
one best adapted to its needs, and travel along it in 
preference to all other circuits. It is this peculiar 
property of selectivity between different high- 
frequency currents which has now been employed for 
combining and separating the various messages that 
are destined to travel together over a common path- 
way. i 

“But there is more to the problem than merely 
employing a number of different high frequencies and 
their corresponding circuits,” says Mr. Jewett. “We 


E 


Graphic Representation of Five Telephone Conversations and 
Two Telegraph Messages Transmitted Over One Palr 
of Wires Between Washington and Pittsburgh. 


must in some way impress upon each of the high- 
frequency currents the characteristics of the particular 
voice frequency which we wish to transport to the 
distant end of the line. Fortunately, one of the devices 
which we developed in connection with,the) earlier 
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work leading up to the transcontinental line and the 
trans-oceanic wireless telephone furnishes a ready 
means of so mixing an ordinary voice frequency with 
a higher frequency that an exact picture of the latter 
as it emerges from the device would show distinctly 
the effect which the relatively slow-moving voice cur- 
rent had had in lopping off the tops of the high- 
frequency waves. This same ingenious device, which 
we all know is the vacuum-tube amplifier, can serve 


Oscillogram of a Typical Voice Current as Transmitted Over 
an Ordinary Telephone Circuit. 


equally to divorce completely a union of high and low 
frequencies which may be handed to it. All this, of 
course, 1s properly associated with numerous other 
pieces of apparatus, the most notable of which are the 
filtering circuits, without which the vacuum tube would 
be impotent. 


COMMERCIAL APPLICATION OF THE SYSTEM. 


“Here, then, is the basis for the commercial plant 
referred to in Mr, Vail’s letter, and now giving service 
between Washington and Pittsburgh. Actually, the 
multiplex section of the line extends from the Tuxedo 
test station, just outside the city of Baltimore, to the 
Brushton test station, just outside the city of Pitts- 
burg. From Washington to Tuxedo, and from Pitts- 
burgh to Brushton, there are provided as many ordi- 
nary telephone circuits as are required for the ordinary 
and multiplex use of the toll line between Tuxedo and 
Brushton—in this particular case five. None of these 
five circuits is in any way different from an ordinary 
telephone circuit, either from the standpoint of talk- 
ing, signaling or operating. At Tuxedo and at Brush- 
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Oscillogram of an Unmodified High-Frequency Current. 


ton each of the ordinary telephone terminals runs into 
its own particular piece of apparatus. One of the 
terminals, namely, that one which is to use the toll line 
in the ordinary way, goes directly to the latter through 
an equipment which prevents any of the outgoing or 
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incoming high-frequency currents from going back to 
the terminal. Each of the other terminals goes through 
an apparatus which, for outgoing transmission, com- 
bines the voice currents with a particular higher fre- 
quency current or carrier. This latter, when modu- 
lated by the voice currents, passes out to the toll line 
through an apparatus especially adapted to that par- 
ticular carrier when loaded with its heterogeneous 
mass of voice frequencies, and to no other carrier. At 
the distant end of the line the first, or ordinary, con- 
versation passes through its proper selecting apparatus 
directly onto the terminal designed for ordinary work- 
ing, and each of the four other carriers pops into its 
own designated circuit, where, after being divested of 
its patent carrier, the demodulated voice frequency 
goes out on an ordinary telephone line to the distant 
subscriber. 

“In the meantime, telegraph currents have been 
flying back and forth over the wires of the circuit 
without interference to or from the various voice and 
carrier currents that have been in play. 

“Thus it happens that at any given instant the two 
wires of the toll line have impressed upon them a 
heterogeneous mass of high-frequency carriers, human 
voice currents, telegraph currents and such control 
currents as it may be necessary to employ for the 
proper operation of the terminal apparatus. An elec- 
trical picture of what is taking place in the toll line 
itself would be unintelligible to any of our senses.” 


How THE DEVELOPMENT Was BROUGHT ABOUT. 


Mr. Jewett’s article concludes with a few words 
on the history of the development. He says: “Even 
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Osclilogram of a High-Frequency Current Modified to Transmit 
the Characteristics of a Voice Current. 


before the transcontinental telephone line from New 
York to San Francisco had been installed it was 
realized by the Western Electric engineers and those 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. that the 
work which had been done in connection with that 
problem would be of great assistance in solving the 
problem of multiplex transmission over wires, and 
more than four years ago apparatus was set up in the 
research laboratories of the Western Electric Co. with 
which it was possible to carry on more than one con- 
versation over a pair of wires. Following this the 
work was pushed, and in the latter part of 1916 and 
early in 1917 a trial installation was made and put into 
service on a part of the line between New York and 
Chicago. From the experiments on this line grew the 
installation now in commercial service between Wash- 
ington and Pittsburgh, and, in view of the telephone 
conditions which existed in Washington at the peak 
of the war load, it was fortunate indeed that we began 
polishing up Aladdin’s lamp when we did.” 
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Power and Torquein Electric Motors 


Second of a Series of Articles Discussing the Basic Principles 
of Different Types of Motors From a Common Stand- 
point — Direct-Current and Polyphase Induction Motors 


By JUSTIN LEBOVICI ; 


Lack of clear understanding of the action of alternating-current motors is due largely to failure to consider their prin- 
ciples on a common basis applicable to all classes of motors. In this series of articles Mr. Lebovect presents a discussion of 
power and torque of different kinds of motors based on the principles of the direct-current motor and of the static trans- 


former. 
motor and begins discussion of the polyphase induction type. 


The fundamentals were reviewed in the first installment. 
These articles should be read in connection with the authors 


The present installment takes up the direct-current 


two series of articles on alternating-current motors and windings published tn our issues during 1916. 


duction of electromotive forces and currents 

in motors due to transformer action and to 
rotation, also the production of torque and armature 
current. We are now ready to apply these general 
fundamental principles to the different types of 
motors. 


Tas first article of this series discussed the pro- 


DIRECT-CURRENT MOTORS. 


Fig. 17 shows diagrammatically a separately ex- 
cited direct-current motor. Let V, and V, be the 
potential difference of the terminals to which the 
starter (or field winding) and rotor (or armature) 
are respectively connected. 

Since we are dealing with direct currents, we con- 
sider the reactance +, and +, of the windings W, and 
W, (see Fig. 17) zero. A current i, limited only by 
the winding resistance r, will flow in the stator wind- 
ing IV, magnetizing in space along the YY axis in 
the assumed top-bottom direction. We plot V., ¢, 
and 1, in the time diagram Fig. 18 from right to left 
as shown. At the moment of starting the motor (Fig. 
17), the current 1, in winding W., having W, turns 
in series, is only limited by the rotor resistance r, 
(assuming no external resistance) and the direction 
of i, depends upon the connection to the line. In: Fig. 
17 we assumed t, to magnetize in a negative direction. 
Due to interaction between 1,1, and flux ¢, rotation 
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Fig. 17. 


Fig. 18. 


will result in a counter-clockwise direction; due to 
rotation of II’, in ¢, the counter emf. E;, will be gen- 
erated, magnetizing in a positive direction as shown 
in Fig. 19. We plot E,r in a positive direction and in 
phase with ¢, (in line with the rule given) and V, and 
1, in Opposition to E,, as shown in Fig. 20. 

The flux ¢, and the current i,, being in time phase 
(see Fig. 20) and space quadrature (see Fig. 17), are 
in a very favorable relation to produce torque. The 
torque acting at the armature periphery can be calcu- 
lated by means of equation (11) by noting that when 
dealing with direct current ¢=¢, and cos (E,,, [)=1. 
We can then write for the torque T 

=0.235 p Wadi iy 3p tes aee hry oe hoe he wreck (12) 

The value of the counter emf. £,, can be calculated 

from equation (10), thus 
E =4X pn/120% IV, X$X 107 (13) 

The emf. acting on the winding W, at the ped n 
is the difference between F, and E,r as shown in Fig. 
21 and the current flowing through the W, turns in 
series having resistance r, is 

(i s—Ear)/f2 OF ty P2==Vy—E gr... (14) 

The power input P, to the rotor ‘measured i in watts 
is given thus 

Pe Vig hy tote a eee a tue oat E EN (15) 

The power output P of the armature measured in 
watts is given by equation (5) thus 
= E sri 
since it is seen from Fig. 20 that cost (Ez, 1,)==1. 

P, includes the iron losses, the bearing and brush 
friction, windage and the winding losses. 

Subtracting (16) from (15) we obtain, by substi- 
tuting from (14), 

P\—P=1, (Vy—E yr) =1,"r2 see eeeeeeeeee (IZ) 
or i?r, is the power lost as heat developed in the arma- 
ture winding. 

The torque at the speed n is obtained from equa- 


Fig. 20. 


Fig. 19. 
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tion (9), remembering that cos (E+, J) is here equal 
to 1; thus | 
a7. OS Fite Mh fide ae eee, Gada eGrs (18) 
The speed and torque characteristics of the shunt, 
series, cumulative compound and differential com- 
pound motors can be easily obtained by the application 
of the principles and formulas just given. 


POLYPHASE INDUCTION MOTOR. 


fa) Production of Torque. 

Fig. 22 shows diagrammatically a two-phase motor 
of the squirrel-cage or phase-wound type. The two 
stator windings S, and S,, of W, turns respectively, 
are displaced in space by 90° and connected to two 
identical emf’s V, and V, displaced in time by 90°. 
The emf’s V, and V, give rise to fluxes ¢, and 
$, (as shown in Fig. 26) lagging 90° behind the emf. 
producing same. | 

The rotor is assumed to have the same time con- 
stant in all directions. 

Considering the transformer axis YY (at the 
instant shown in Fig. 26) we notice that the emf. V, 
impressed on S, (Fig. 24) will determine the magne- 
tizing current /m, lagging far behind V, (see Fig. 23) 


Fig. 21. 


Fig. 22. 


and produce the flux of mutual induction ¢, magne- 
tizing, according to assumption, from top to bottom in 
the space diagram Fig. 24. 

The flux through its pulsations in the axis YY 
induces emf’s in the winding S, and in the rotor wind- 
ing along YY. These emf’s are, according to 
Lenz’s law, so directed that any currents resulting 
from same would oppose the change in flux. Hence an 
emf. E,, will be induced by pulsation along the axis 
YY lagging in time 90° behind ¢,. The magnitude 
and time-phase position of the current /, is determined, 
as long as the rotor is at standstill, by the rotor con- 
stants: the inductive and the ohmic resistance of the 
rotor windings. This is shown in Fig. 23. 

Considering the XX axis (at the instant shown in 
Fig. 26) we have similarly the impressed emf. V, 
determining Im, and ¢,; according to convention, ¢, 
is drawn in the space diagram Fig. 25 from left to 
right. Flux ¢, induces the emf. Ep which gives rise 
to the rotor current /, lagging behind Ep the same 
amount as /, was lagging behind E,p. 

Since the emf. E,, will produce currents /, lining 
up along the YY axis, these currents can only produce 
torque with the flux ¢, not in the same axis. Hence, 
we have a torque due to J, and ¢, (Fig. 25). Sim- 
larly we will have a torque due to J, and ¢, (Fig. 24). 

The direction of rotation of the rotor can be deter- 
mined by means of Fleming’s left-hand rule from 
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Fig. 23. 


Fig. 24. 


Figs. 24 and 25, as shown in Figs. 27 and 28, and 1s 
in the case assumed in Fig. 26 counter-clockwise. 

The direction of rotor rotation can also be obtained 
from the time diagram, Fig. 23, without using Fig. 26, 
as follows: 

To determine the direction in which the rotor 
would move under the influence of these torques, we 
can draw arbitrarily a line 4A, as in Fig. 23, and refer 
all the vectors to this axis. 

Projecting J, and ¢, on AA we note that J; and ¢, 
projections are both positive. Hence we draw in Fig. 
25 $, in a positive direction and J, so as to magnetize 
in space in a positive direction. 

Projecting J, and ¢, on AA we note that the projec- 
tion of J, is negative, while the projection of ¢,o0n AA 
is positive. We draw in Fig. 24 ¢, in a positive direc- 
tidn and /, magnetizing in a negative axis. The re- 
sultant direction of rotation.can be determined from 
Figs. 24 and 25 and for the case under consideration 
we note that the rotor would move in a counter-clock- 


-© wise direction. 


(b) Normal Running Conditions. | 

In considering the normal operation of the poly- 
phase induction motor after the rotor has reached 
full-load speed it is at once apparent that the fluxes 
$, and ¢, will continue to induce by their pulsation the 
emf. E, along the YY axis and the emf. E, along 
the XX axis, respectively. We can then plot ¢,, $.» 
E,, and E, in the time diagram, as shown in Fig. 29 
for the YY axis and in Fig. 32 for the XX axis. 

Due to the rotation of the rotor conductors in the 
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Fig. 28. 


flux ¢, emf’s will be generated in these conductors 
lining up along the YY axis and combining with the 
emf’s of pulsation along the same axis. Assuming all 
the conductors in series, we would obtain along YY 
our emf. E,, magnetizing along a negative axis as 
shown in Fig. 30. We will plot E,, in the time dia- 
gram, Fig. 29, along the line of the flux ¢, and in a 
negative direction in line with what has been pre- 
viously said. 

Calling f, the frequency of rotation, or f-—poles X 
r.p.m./120, we can calculate the effective value of Esr 
from the equation: 

sr==2V 2f,W 26,10 volts (19) 
but the emf. due to the pulsation of the flux is ob- 
tained from 

Ey=2V 2f1/.,107 volts ...........46. (20) 
where f is the frequency of supply. Noting that ¢,— 
o,—¢ we can write 


. o è o ù> òo o © © oboo @ 


E r =2 V 2f;W.6,10°= (f/f )2 VfW pro y 
21 


=(fr/fIEsp : 

Barring leakage, the emf. acting on the rotor along 

the axis YY will be the geometrical sum of E,, and 

E.. and hence according to Fig. 29 the current J; is 
given by the formula 


om z Es - Esr 
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Fig. 29. 


Fig. 30. 
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_ Es» — Esr Ex —f/f) 

Writ mt y rx, 
, Similar conditions prevail along the axis XX. Due 
to the rotation of the rotor conductors in the flux ¢,, 
an emf. E,, is generated, magnetizing along XX in a 
positive direction as shown in Fig. 33. Ea will be 
plotted in the time diagram, Fig. 32, along the same 
line as the flux ¢ and in a positive direction. Barring 
leakage, the resultant emf. acting on the rotor winding 
along XX is E,,—E,, which would give rise to a 
current 


I; 


_ Ex En _ Eyl —fr/f) 
Va F xe” my r + x9" 

The current J, produces along the XX axis a leak- 
age flux ¢4:. The flux ,: induces by pulsations an 
emf. called the reactance voltage J,x,. It will be 
noticed, however, that the rotor conductors cut, due 
to their rotation, not only the flux ¢, but also the flux 
gy. The emf. E,rı generated by rotation in the flux 
$4: (see Fig. 31) magnetizes along a positive axis and 
will be plotted in Fig. 29 along the line of the current 
I, and having a component along the positive axis as 
shown in Fig. 29. 

The emf. OM=E,,—E,,. combines with the emf. 
E;rı in Fig. 29 to form the resultant emf. OR. 

The resultant emf. OR will produce a current /, 
in the rotor along the YY axis limited by the rotor 
impedance and having a time-phase displacement from 
OR determined by the ratio of the inductive to the 
ohmic resistance. | 


Is 
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Fig. 32. 


Fig. 31. 


We note that F,,,; will bear the same relation to 
the emf. /,.., due to the leakage flux as E,, bears to 
Ep or, according to (21), 


Pe CPE ab. oiksos ick da E ne Ooh wes (21) 
Hence 
E= (f/f 1542 geata e nova ee a ace eS a (24) 


and, since according to Fig. 29, E,,1 and I,x, are paral- 
lel and opposing each other, it follows that only their 
difference will be active in the motor circuit, or the 
rotor reactance Y.. along the YY axis becomes: 

Tapt, [r:—(fr/f)x:]=x:[1—f:/f] ..(25) 

The quantity 

If of fff) ES ooon . (26) 
giving the difference between the frequency of the sup- 
ply and the frequency of rotation in percentage of the 
frequency of supply is given the name slip. The rotor 
current /, in formulas (22) and (23) should then be 
corrected as follows: 


S Esp i Esp (27) 
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It is seen then that due to the emf. generated 
through rotation in the leakage flux ¢,, produced by 
the rotor current /, the inductive drop of the current 
l, is reduced and the phase displacement between the 
voltage impressed on the rotor and the current /, is 
also reduced. 

The rotor current /, produces a leakage flux ¢,; 
combining along the vertical axis (see Fig. 34). I, 
magnetizes in opposition to ¢, in Fig. 29 and is drawn 
accordingly in Fig. 32. The emf. generated by rota- 
tion in the flux ¢,, magnetizes along a negative axis. 
E71 is plotted in Fig. 32 in line with the current /, and 
having a component along the negative ¢, axis, that is, 
Y axis. 

___ E combines with OT=E,,—E,, to a resultant 
OS as shown in Fig. 32. OS determines the current 
I, and we obtain, same as above, 


I AY Esp Ezp 
2 = jo eS ——— 
Nrt Sa ra, na 
v(@) + xe 


Since Z, =I, and E,,—E;»p, the relation (28) holds 
good for the axis of any stator phase. 

For a ratio of transformation 1:r the stator cur- 
rent /, in the winding S, will be the geometrical sum 
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Fig. 33. Fig. 34. 


of Im, and —/, and similarly the current /, in the 
stator winding S, will be the vector sum of /m, and 
—I/,, as shown in Figs. 29 and 32, respectively. 

The applied line voltage V, will be the vector sum 
of —E,p, the reluctance drop /,X, at right angle to I, 
and J,r, in line with /,, as shown in Fig. 29. The line 
voltage I’, is the vector sum of —E,), 1,X, and I,r,, 
as shown in Fig. 32. The voltage F, is equal to V, and 
lags go° behind V,, as it should, according to assump- 
tions made at the beginning of this section, this being 
a two-phase motor. 

It can be seen from Figs. 29 and 32 that as long as 
the machine runs as a motor, E, must be smaller than 
Ep and E,, smaller than x., hence the current /.. 
must always lag behind Ep. In consequence /, will 
always lag behind V, in the short-circuited rotor type 
of induction motor and the power-factor can never be 
unity. 

By increasing E,ı through providing either a com- 
mutator or a phase-advancer it can be easily seen how 
the power-factor of the motor can be made unity or 
leading. 


(To be continued.) 
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INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS TO BE SHOWN 
BY MOVING PICTURES. 


Unique Plan Adopted by Louisville Industrial Foundation 
in Report to Stockholders. 


It is announced by Tampton Aubuchon, general 
manager of the Louisville Industrial Foundation, that 
the organization’s annual report to the stockholders 
will be partly rendered in motion pictures. About 
twenty new industries have been located in the city of 
Louisville as the result of the Foundation’s activities, 
and camera men are busily engaged in photographing 
the salient features of the various new factories in 
order that an intimate review of the industries, their 
processes and products, may be presented to ‘the stock- 
holders and the citizens of Louisville. It is the idea 
of the Foundation directors that the stockholders and 
citizens should be afforded an opportunity to visit all 
of the new plants located in the city and the motion- 
picture method was adopted as the most practicable. 
The contract was made for the work with the Roth- 
acker Film Manufacturing Co., Chicago, who will 
produce the films. This company specializes on com- 
mercial and industrial films. 

The idea of presenting an annual report in moving 
pictures is unique and it is believed to be original in 
its application in Louisville. The motion-picture manu- 
facturers of the country are keenly interested in the 
success of the idea, for it is hoped that through 
Louisville's experiment the cinematograph will ulti- 
mately be utilized as an assistive force in the develop- 
ment of communities and in the solution of civic and 
industrial problems. The use of the film in merchan- 
dising 1s quite popular now but its adoption as a means 
of presenting a clear and impressive record of the 
accomplishments of an industrial development organ- 
ization is said to be without precedent. 

One of the prominent features of the film will be 
to show that, although a large number of industries 
were located in Louisville during the period of the 
war, none of them are:strictly war industries but, as 
the pictures will reveal, are engaged in the manufac- 
ture qf peace products, a development along perma- 
nent, substantial lines. 


NEW ELECTRICAL INSTALLATIONS MADE 
AT TACOMA LUMBER MILLS. 


The new electrical installations recently completed 
by the Wheeler-Osgood Lumber Co., at Tacoma, 
Wash., have added materially to its production and 
consumption of power. Besides the Rateau-Ridgway 
1250-kva. turbogenerator, installed at its sawmill 
power house, there has been put in at the same place 
a General Electric 150-hp. motor for operating plan- 
ing-mill machines; and a 3-panel switchboard. Ex- 
cess power produced is transmitted at 2200 volts, 3 
phase, to the company's door factory and veneering 
plant on the Tide Flats, where a General Electric 
100-hp. motor was installed for operating a veneering 
lathe. The new power received here is controlled from 
a 3-panel switchboard, recently installed. E. J. Barry, 
consulting electrical engineer, Tacoma, had charge of 
all these installations. 

The Tide-Water Lumber Co., whose new mill near 
Tacoma, Wash., was completed recently, uses 812 hp. 
in motors at 440 volts, and buys its power from the 
electric power system of the Puget Sound Traction, 
Light & Power Co. 
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Checking Calibration of Thermo- 
couples and Pyrometers 


Sources of Error in Thermocouples, Pyrometers and 
Leads — Methods of Testing Works Units Against 
Secondary and Works Standards— Maintenance of Stand- 
ards—A pparatus Recommended for Carrying on Work 


UCCKSSFUL use of pyrometers requires some 
S means of checking. The pyrometer is a precision 
gauge subjected to extremely severe conditions 
no matter how much care may be given it. To be of 
practical value it must command respect for its accu- 
racy. In the minds of the men who use it, it 1s in 
competition with a measuring instrument which, with- 
in its own limits, is quite reliable and upon which 
many men place great reliance, namely, the human eye. 
The pyrometer, left to itself, may very easily become 
less accurate than the human eye and 1f it does, con- 
fidence will be lost in it. 

This condition must be guarded against carefully 
if standards of product are to be maintained. Present- 
day requirements as to quality require an accuracy and 
constancy in temperature control considerably beyond 
that possible with the human eye, and uniform results 
are possible only through the use of an accurate 
pyrometer. All pyrometers should be checked at such 
frequent intervals, therefore, that there is no chance 
whatever that the workman will ever find the instru- 
ments wrong. This procedure has become the stand- 
ard practice of many of the large manufacturing con- 
cerns during the past few years and it is a practice 
which is rapidly spreading. : 

Different pyrometer systems require different 
amounts of attention, but all may be handled by a 
standard checking method, and the most practicable 
method is that employed for checking many other 
instruments, namely, by comparison with a standard. 
The pyrometer may be considered as consisting of at 
least two, if not three, parts independently liable to 
error; and when an inaccuracy is discovered it must be 
traced to its source in the thermocouple, in the measur- 
ing instrument, or in the lead wires connecting the two. 
A method that has been found efficient and reliable 
for carrying out the necessary tests, and suggestions 
for various equipments suitable for the work follows. 

The method, in brief, provides (1:) for the mainte- 
nance of standards of temperatures in the plant, and 
(2) for convenient comparison of these standards with 
the works instruments. The standard of temperature 
for the works should consist of at least one platinum- 
platinum-10%-rhodium thermocouple previously cali- 
brated by the Bureau of Standards and a potentio- 
meter. While one platinum couple does suffice, it is 
most desirable that three platinum couples be available 
for comparison, one against the other. The couple 
must, of course, be subjected to high temperature when 
used and it is not impossible that it may change. If one 
couple only is available, such change will not be mani- 
fest to the operator until the damage due to faulty tem- 
perature determinations has been done. If two couples 
are available and one changes, there is no way of 
telling which has changed. With three couples avail- 
able if one changes it will be immediately apparent 
which one it is that has changed. 


The platinum thermocouple used regularly for 
checking of the thermocouples should be mounted in 
a protecting tube with a mercurial thermometer in the - 
head; the other two being unmounted and when not 
in use can be kept in a safe. The mounted platinum 
thermocouple is used for calibrating secondary stand- 
ard couples, which can be of the base metal type, and 
these standard base metal couples can be carried about 
in the works for checking thermocouples in working 
furnaces. Checking working standards against the 
fundamental standard should be made frequently 
enough to insure against faulty calibration. The stock 
of secondary standard base-metal couples which have 
been checked in the laboratory against the platiniim 
couple also serves as a reserve for replacing works 
couples which are burned out. A number of the sec- 
ondary standards can be checked up at once against 
the platinum couple. The standard couple or couples 
should be used for standardizing purposes only, and 
with a potentiometer, since the potentiometer is the 
recognized and universally accepted standard instru- 
ment for electromotive force measurements. 

For use with the thermocouples and potentiometers 
there should be a large electric furnace having a zone 
of uniform temperature extending at least 12 in. 
throughout which temperature variation is not in ex- 
cess of 20° F. This furnace should have an internal 
cross section of not less than the equivalent of a circle 
2 to 2!4 in. in diameter. All thermocouples should be 
checked in the laboratory furnace. The couple on 
test is placed in the furnace with its hot junction in as 


. close contact as possible with the hot junction of the 


standard platinum couple long enough for conditions 
to stabilize. Readings are then taken alternately on 
the platinum standard and on the works instrument. 
With the relation of electromotive force to tempera- 
ture for the base metal couples ascertained, the latter 
may be put into service immediately or used as second- 
ary standards for calibrating couples already in use. 
The base-metal couples, thus standardized, may be 
used as secondary standards and are inserted into the 
works furnaces so that the hot junction of the sec- 


ondary standard couple is in as close proximity as pos- 


sible to the couple te be checked. After the secondary 
standard in the furnace has come to temperature, it is 
read by means of the portable potentiometer and the 
readings contrasted with those of the works instru- 
ment. If in agreement and the works instrument is in 
good condition, the operator may pass to the next 
instrument to be checked. If there is a discrepancy 
of sufficient magnitude to justify attention, the source 
of error must be found. 


SOURCES OF ERROR IN THERMOCOUPLE PYROMETERS 
AND REMEDIES. 


What actually is measured is the e.m.f. generated 
by the thermocouple and what is to be-determinedryis 
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the relation of this e.m.f. to the difference in tempera- 
ture between the hot end and the cold end of the 
couple. Any deviation of the e.m.f. actually generated 
for a given temperature from the predetermined or as- 
sumed value will lead to an error in inferring the tem- 
perature. To ascertain whether such change has taken 
place, the service couple should be connected directly 
to the portable checking instrument and readings alter- 
nately taken on the secondary standard couple and the 
service couple, thus ascertaining the condition of the 
service couple itself, apart from all other factors. 
Errors due variations in the e.m.f. generated by the 
hot junction at given temperatures can be rendered 
less frequent by protecting the thermocouples as much 
as possible against contamination, using always the 
same depth of immersion, and by discarding old 


Lead Wires Thermocouple 


Millivolt meter 


~ Potentiometer 
Fig. 1.—Connection for Measuring’ True Thermocouple E.M.F. 


couples systematically. Furnace gases and vapors 
often diffuse at high temperatures through protecting 
sheaths and affect the couple characteristics. The best 
guarantee of accuracy, however, is careful checking or 
calibration initially and frequent recalibration. Where 
the safety and quality of work depend upon accu- 
racy, it is therefore essential that checking of thermo- 
couples be made part of the regular routine. 

As the voltage generated by the thermocouple de- 
pends upon the difference between the hot end and the 
cold end of the thermocouple, the temperature of the 
cold end must be known in order to arrive at the tem- 
perature of the hot end. The cold end of the thermo- 
couple is that point at which the special alloys which 
constitute the thermocouple terminate and are con- 
nected either to the copper leads which are in turn 
connected with the measuring instrument, or where 
the special alloys themselves terminate at the measur- 
ing instrument. 

If the e.m.f. generated by the couple is measured 
by measuring the current which it can produce, errors 
May appear, due changes in thermocouple resistance, 
of the lead wires or of the millivoltmeter, or to 
changes in the calibration of the galvanometer, trace- 
able to changes in the pivot or suspension of the coil 
or to variations in the magnetic field, or thirdly, thev 


Thermocouple 


lead Wires 


Potentiometer 


ilivoltmeter 


Fig. 2—Connection for Measuring True Thermocouple E.M.F. 
Less Drop In Couple and Leads. 


may be due to the fact that the thermocouple cold end 
temperature is different from that for which the milli- 
voltmeter was calibrated. 

The loss of potential due the flow of current 
through the lead wires for which each millivoltmeter 
in service is intended should be known. To determine 
the effect of resistance on the reading, first connect a 
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potentiometer to the terminals of the thermocouple, 
disconnecting the millivoltmeter, as in Fig. 1, and take 
a reading. Then connect the couple to its millivolt- 
meter and connect potentiometer also to the terminals 
of the millivoltmeter, as in Fig. 2, and take a second 
reading. The difference between the two readings 
gives the voltage drop due current flowing through 
thermocouple and lead wires. Any variations in this 
difference which may occur on successive calibrations 
will appear directly as errors in the pyrometer. 

To still further determine the source of such varia- 
tions, a third test (Fig. 3) may be made by connecting 
directly to the terminals of the thermocouple, with the 
couple connected to its millivoltmeter, and contrasting 
the resultant measurement with the e.m.f. of the couple 
connected to the potentiometer only. The difference 
between these two readings shows the couple drop only 
and as the couple deteriorates the difference between 
the value as connected in Fig. 1 and the reading as in 
Fig. 3 will show the-effect of increase in the resistance 
of the couple itself, due to temperature or other causes. 
The lower the resistance of the millivoltmeter, the 
more frequently should this test be applied, for the 
greater will be the relative influence of the thermo- 
couple resistance. 

If after he above tests, no resistance trouble is 
located in the leads or in the thermocouple, and the 
couple itself gives the proper voltage, and the pyrome- 
ter still reads in error, the trouble must be in the milli- 
voltmeter. 

Cold Junction Temperature Effect With Millivolt- 
meter.—A thermal e.m.f. is generated at the cold junc- 
tion of the two metals forming the thermocouples, as 
well as at the hot junction, and the net e.m.f. actually 
measured is the difference between the two. The 
e.m.f. of the cold junction is small and ordinarily not 
subject to important variations, since the cold end is 
not ordinarily subjected to high temperatures, con- 
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Fig. 3.—Connection for Measuring True Thermocouple E.M.F. 
Less Drop in Couple. 


taminating gases or other conditions which would be 
apt te’ modify its characteristics. The necessity of 
making any correction for the cold end may be elim- 
inated by holding the temperature of the cold end 
always at the temperature for which the pyrometer 
was calibrated, as by surrounding the cold end with a 
jacket through which water is circulated, or by en- 
closing it within a steam box or an ice box. Another 
method is to bury the cold end in the earth, not less 
than ro ft. and not near sources of high temperature. 
It 1s wise to take the temperature of the cold end 
periodically by a mercury thermometer, as unsuspected 
variations may occur, due to the clogging of water, 
steam circulation or changes in sub-surface tempera- 
tures brought about by building operations, heating 
systems, etc. Any variations in cold end temperature 
thus discovered must be allowed for, as explained 
later. 

Where provision is made for keeping the cold end 
temperature constant, extension leads of the same 
materials as the thermocouple itself must be provided, 
as it is rarely convenient to place the-constant-tempera- 
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ture device close up to furnace. Where a millivolt- 
meter is used, however, this introduces further resist- 
ance and it is therefore necessary to periodically ascer- 
tain whether the resistance of the extension leads has 
changed. For this purpose a method similar to that 
shown in Fig. 3 for measuring the potential drop in 
the copper leud wires may be used. 

With base-metal thermocouple and lead wires of 
the same materials as the thermocouple alł the way 
back to the millivoltmeter, the cold junction is, of 
course, located at the binding posts of the latter and 
variations must be allowed for, as also variations in 
the resistance of the leads brought about by tempera- 
ture changes. 

Checking Required With the Potentiometer Sys- 
tem.—When using the potentiometer system all resist- 
ance checks are omitted, since no current flows through 
the thermocouples, lead wires or galvanometers when 
a balance is obtained, at which time the reading 1s 
taken. If the resistance of this circuit should become 
excessively high, as from defective contact, it will be 
shown by a lack of sensitivity when making the bal- 
ance. The thermocouple used with the potentiometer 
should be checked for the relation between tempera- 
ture and e.m.f., as already mentioned. 

The potentiometer itself may give @aulty indica- 
tions from two causes—variations in internal resist- 
ance, as from the failure of imperfectly soldered joints 
and, second, variations in the electromotive force of 
the standard cell which is the basis of measurement. 
Properly made standard cells, free from impurities. 
retain their characteristics indefinitely. In actual use 
on the potentiometer they are subjected only to very 
minute currents, which flow sometimes one way and 
sometimes the other through the cell, charging and 
discharging the latter as a storage battery. With two 
potentiometers, a check may be made by connecting 
them in opposition. When they are balanced, no cur- 
rent flows, and the settings of the two instruments 
should agree. If they do not, the one in error can be 
discovered by comparison with a third instrument. 
Variations in standard cells should not exceed 
O.0OOI m.v. 


CHOICE OF CALIBRATING EQUIPMENT. 


The character and completeness of the checking 
equipment will depend upon the nature of the work’s 
equipment with which it is to be used, including the 
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Fig. 4. 


size of the work's equipment and the quality of the 
» results desired. A complete laboratory standard equip- 
ment suitable for a large plant doing high-grade work 
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might cost more than the works’ equipment of a small 
plant. For consideration along with the conditions of 
the individual plant, the following suggestions are 
offered: 

1. A plant requiring in the works 30 or more 
thermocouples and turning out a high-grade heat- 
treated product, should have available the following 
laboratory equipment: 


_Laboratory standard precision potentiometer with acces- 
sories. 

Portable double-range potentiometer. 

One mounted platinum thermocouple. 

Two unmounted platinum thermocouples with acconi- 
panying insulators, etc. 

Checking furnace with control panel. 

Extra standard cell. 


2. For a smaller plant the following laboratory 
checking equipment would give satisfactory results: 


Two double-range portable potentiometers. 
One platinum thermocouple mounted. 
Two platinum thermocouples unmounted, with necessary 
insulators. 
One checking furnace, complete, with panel board. 
ote.—If the potentiometer system is in use in the works, 
one of the above portable potentiometers may be omitted 


DIRECTIONS FOR SETTING Up AND USING THE THER- 
MOCOUPLE CHECKING EQUIPMENT. 


Preparing Thermocouples.—The standard thermo- 
couple and thermocouple to be calibrated should be so 
arranged that their junctions will occupy as nearly as 
possible the same point in the furnace. That is best 
assured by tieing the junction of the base-metaal couple 
against the tube of the standard thermocouple, using 
asbestos string. The couples may be further tied at 
several places along their lengths to insure their stay- 
ing together. The base metal couple should be bare— 
that is, not inclosed in its tube. 

A piece of window chain may then be attached to 
the thermocouple heads and passed through a pulley 
secured to a hook or other support in the ceiling, so 
that the couples hang centrally through the opening in 
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Fig. 5. 


the top ofethe furnace. The couples should not be let 
in so far that the mercury thermometer of the stand- 
ard couple will register a high temperature. 

Connecting Thermocouples to Potentiometers.— 
Two ways of connecting the thermocouples to the 
potentiometer recommended by the Leeds & Northrup 
Co. are shown in Figs. 4 and 5, marked “Set up No. 1” 
and “Set Up No, 2,” respectively. 

In (1) the lead wires to the base metal couple are 
of the same materials as the latter, so that the cold 
junction of the base metal couple is carried back to a 
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double-throw switch, connected to the thermocouple 
by copper leads. The cold end of the standard couple 
is connected to the double-throw switch by copper 
leads. Its cold junction is thus in the head where the 
mercury thermometer is placed. 

In (2), suggested for comparing secondary stand- 
ard base metal couples with works couples, both sets 
of leads are of the materials used in the couples, thus 
bringing both cold ends back to the double-pole, 
double-throw switch. If the leads connecting the lat- 
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ter with the potentiometer are made of the base-metal 
couple materials, the cold end may be carried back to 
the potentiometer, and corrections for cold and tem- 
peratures can be made directly in the potentiometer 
Itself. 

The furnace controller, thermocouples and poten- 
tiometer all being thus placed and connected, prepara- 
tions may be made to run a comparison between two 
thermocouples. 

Comparing Couples —The furnace having been 
brought up to a temperature of about 1600°, the 
couples may be lowered into it and the open space 
around the couples closed with asbestos wool. Hold 
approximately the temperature desired, taking alter- 
nate readings on the standard couple and the couple 
under test by throwing the switch. Enter the readings 
in two columns, heading one ‘‘X” and the other “Stand- 
ard.” By allowing a regular time interval, I or 2 
minutes, between readings, the rate of change in tem- 
perature may be observed by examining readings. The 
final reading used for comparison of the two couples 
should be taken only after the temperatures have re- 
mained approximately the same for five or ten read- 
ings, the number of similar readings to be taken de- 
pending upon the speed with which the couples have 
been approaching the temperature of the furnace or 
the speed with which the furnace temperature has 
been changing. True comparison cannot be made while 
changes in temperature are going on. 

Cold Junction Correctton.—It is convenient to 
refer the e.m.f. of thermocouples to some standard 
cold junction temperature: 0° C. or o° F. are usually 
selected for this purpose. With the cold junction at 
o°F., the relation between hot junction temperature 
of a Leeds & Northrup base-metal thermocouple and 
the net e.m.f. is shown in Fig. 6. It will be seen that 
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the line is nearly straight. The line for a platinum- 
platinum-10%-rhodium couple, however, is far from 
straight and it will be seen 10° F. added to the tem- 
perature at 1600° F., causes a greater increase in the 
e.m.f. than 10° added to the temperature at 32° F. 
with cold junction at 32°F. and hot junction at 42°F; 
0.035 millivolts are available for measurement by the 
potentiometer or millivoltmeter, while if the cold junc- 
tion temperature is raised to 1590° and the hot junc- 
tion to 1600° F., the number of millivolts available for 
measurement will be 0.060. If the hot junction is at 
1600° F. and the cold junction at 42° F., the e.m-.f. 
available for measurement is 8.075 m.v., while if the 
cold junction is at 32° F.. the millivolts measured 
would be 8.110. The difference is 0.035 m.v., or the 
number of millivolts corresponding to the cold junc- 
tion at 32° and hot junction at 42° F. If the scale of 
the pyrometer has been laid out in degrees on the 
assumption that the cold junction will be at 32° F., 
whereas it is actually at 42° F.. the instrument will 
read 1594° F. instead of 1600° F. 

It will thus be seen that to correct for cold junction 
temperature, the degrees difference between the stand- 
ard cold junction temperature, say, 32° F., and the 
actual cold junction temperature, say, 42° F., should 
not be added to the number of degrees indicated by the 
instrument when the cold junction temperature is at 
42° F. Instead, the reading should be converted to 
millivolts, then the millivolts for cold junction at 32° F. 
and hot junction at 42° F.. viz., 0.035, added to the: 
millivolts actually read with cold junction at 42° and 
hot junction at 1600°, viz., 8.075, will give 8.11 milli- 
volts, which corresponds to 1600° with cold junction 
at 32°. 

If the scale of the millivoltmeter or other instru- 
ment is marked in degrees and not in millivolts, the 
corrections may be calculated as follows: 


Divide the e.m.f. corresponding to cold junction at 32° 
and hot junction at the actual cold junction tempcrature by 
the ratio expressing the slope of the curve at the actual hot 
junction temperature. For example, if it is known that the 
e.m.f. for cold junction at 32° and hot junction at 42° is 
0.035 m.v. and that the rise in e.m.f. for increase of hot junc- 
tion temperature from !590° to 1600° is 0.06 m.v., the correc- 
tion to be added is 

0.035 


0.06 


1600 — 1590 
and the indicated temperature, which would be 1594°, plus 6° 
equals 1600°, which is correct. > 
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NEW PAPER MILL BEING EQUIPPED FOR 
MOTOR DRIVE. 


The Cascade Paper Co. has almost completed a 
paper manufacturing plant at Steilicoom, situated near 
Tacoma, Wash. The company is made up of Frank 
S. Baker and associates. The factory machines and 
appliances will be electrically operated throughout, 
requiring a connected load of 600 kw., this amount of 
power to be purchased from the city of Tacoma, which 
will deliver it at 2200 volts, three-phase. All electrical 
installations are being made under the supervision 
of E. J. Barry, electrical engineer, Tacoma. The 
equipment is all Westinghouse make. This comprises 
three 50-kv-a. transformers to step down the voltage 
to 440 for motor use; and one of 50 kv-a. for trans- 
forming it down to 220/110 volts for the lighting cir- 
cuits; and a number of motors suitably installed for 
application to the latest methods of paper making. 
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USE OF ELECTRIC INSTRUMENTS TO 
MEASURE GAS. 


Description of Gas-Making Process and Application of 
Thomas Meter as Recently Installed by 
Laclede Gas Light Co. 


The dependence of gas companies on electrical 
equipment of various kinds is steadily increasing. The 
gas companies were badly affected by high prices of 
fuel, labor, etc., during the war and in order to reduce 
their operating expenses many of them have already 
adopted their closest competitor—electricity. The load 
thus established should be very attractive to central- 
station companies for it is usually a 24-hour demand 
with a high power and load-factor. 

One of the latest electrical appliances designed to 
be used by gas companies is an electrical instrument 
for measuring gas called the Thomas meter. One of 
these meters having a capacity of 750,000 cu. ft. of 
gas per hour was recently installed by the Laclede Gas 
Light Co. of St. Louis to measure the total gas manu- 
factured in its station “A.” This installation is rather 
interesting because of the assistance it gives in the 
operation of the plant and the small space it occupies 
compared to the equipment it replaces. This particular 
meter replaces four large wet drum meters, part of 
one of which is shown in the accompanying illustration 
which also shows the Thomas meter housing. This 
housing is located in the pipe line between the purifiers 
and the storage holder and is known as a “make” 
meter. 

For those who are not familiar with the process of 
making water gas, it might be well to add here that 
water gas is made by blowing steam up through an 
incandescent bed of fuel. The gas driven off is then 
enriched by passing it into a cylindrical tank filled 
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instrument Board of Thomas Meter Installed by Laclede Gas 
Light Co. Showing Regulating Panel Above and Graphic 
and Totalizing Meters Below. 
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with hot checker-brick upon which oil is sprayed. The 
oil vaporizes and is taken up by the gas which goes 
into another cylindrical tank filled with hot checker- 
brick to fix the oil into the gas so that it will not be 
lost or dropped in the gas distribution system. The 
passing of the gas through the checker-brick for sev- 
eral minutes tends to cool down the checker-brick 
work so that it must be re-heated. The manufacture 
of the gas is therefore an intermittent one. The gas 
flows from the gas machine to a reliet holder and from 
the relief holder through the exhauster, a set of puri- 
fiers, the meter, and then into the storage holder. 

From this, one will see that the amount of gas 
passing from the relief holder through the purifier and 
station meter depends upon the speed at which the 
exhauster is operated. As the relief holder is not of 
large capacity, the exhauster should be run at such a 
speed that it will pump an amount of gas equal to the 
hourly make of the gas machine—that is, the output of 
the gas machine into the relief holder should equal the 
amount pumped out by the gas exhauster, with the re- 
sult that the relief holder will remain practically sta- 
tionary. If, however, the exhauster is not operated at 
the proper speeds, the relief holder may be blown, or 
landed, 1. e., if the holder is filled beyond its capacity, 
the gas will be blown out into the air, or if the ex- 
hauster is operating at a faster rate than the gas is 
being produced, it will be pulled down and the crown 
of the holder sucked in. 

Hence, it will be seen that it is quite important to 
watch the speed of the exhauster and keep it at its 
proper value. It is difficult, however, to determine the 
proper speed, unless the operator can tell just how 
much gas is being pumped. The result is that most 
operators run their exhauster fast for a short period 
until the relief holder is almost empty, and then check 
the exhauster until it barely turns over, and when the 
relief holder fills up, the fast pumping is resumed. 

The Thomas meter is different from all other 
forms of gas measuring devices, in that it records the 
cubic feet of gas per hour in the standard units of 
30 in. of mercury and 60° F., without any corrections 

r pressure and temperature. Further, it records this 
measure on a graphic chart which shows the amount 
and variation of gas flow, and on an integrating instru- 
ment which shows the total gas during any given 
period. The graphic chart is therefore a valuable aid 
to the engineer in charge of the operation of the ex- 
hauster. After observing it for a few days and being 
familiar with the hourly rate at which the gas is made 
he can adjust the speed of the exhauster so that it will 
pump an amount of gas approximately equal to the 
hourly make of the gas machine, thus keeping his 
relief holder from “blowing” or “landing.” The curve 
drawn by the graphic chart shows the relative speeds 
of the exhauster. 

As was stated, this particular electric meter has a 
maximum capacity of 750,000 cu. ft. of gas per hour. 
The housing is 24 in. in diameter and is located in a 
building which houses four large wet drum meters. 
These wet meters operating in parallel, have an ap- 
proximate capacity of 400,000 cu. ft. per hour, and 
previous to the installation of this meter were used to 
measure the water gas made at this station. The 
pressure drop through the new meter at full load is 
only 14 in. of water. The regulating and recording 
panels which are shown in another illustration are 
located in an office building, about 150 ft. away from 
the meter room where they are accessible to the super- 
intendent who can see at all times, from the graphic 
chart, just how much water gas is being made at the 
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Housing for Meter in Pipe Line. 


station. In order to conserve space, the regulator is 
mounted upon a framework above the panel. 

Briefly, the principle upon which the Thomas elec- 
tric meter operates is as follows: The direct measure- 
ment of the gas in standard units is accomplished by 
warming it just two degrees with an electric heater as 
it flows through the meter and measuring accurately 
the quantity of electricity required to do this warming. 
If just enough heat is introduced into the flowing 
stream of gas to warm it two degrees, a measure of 
this quantity of heat constitutes a measure of the rate 
of flow of gas in standard cubic feet regardless of the 
existing pressure, temperature, or volume of the gas. 
The necessary heat is furnished by an electric heating 
coil and the amount of current necessary to raise the 
gas two degrees is regulated by two electrical ther- 
mometers. In the accompanying illustrations, the 
graphic meter is located on the left-hand side, and the 
integrating meter on the right-hand side of the instru- 
ment panel. These meters record the gas in standard 
units of 30 in. of mercury and 60° F. The entire 
equipment was furnished and its installation super- 
vised by the Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Co. 


RADIO COMMUNICATION FOR PRESIDENT 
WILSON EN ROUTE TO FRANCE. 


Details of Elaborate Arrangements Made to Keep Presi- 
dent in Communication with United 
States and France. 


President Wilson was in constant communication 
with the United States and France during his entire 
voyage from the United States to France through the 
U. S. S. Pennsylvania’s powerful radio transmitting 
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and receiving sets. The Annapolis high-power trans- 
mitting station, transmitting on 16,900 meters, the 
high-power transmitting set at New Brunswick, N. J., 
transmitting on 13,000 meters, the high-power trans- 
mitting set at Tuckerton, N. J., on 9200 meters and 
the high-power transmitting radio station in Lyons, 
France, on 15,500 meters were used for communica- 
tions to and from the President. 

The President on board the U. S. S. George Wash- 
ington was convoyed by the U. S. S. Pennsylvania 
(which is the best equipped ship afloat for signaling 
purposes in regard to radio communications) and five 
torpedo-boat destroyers. The Pennsylvania's radio 
equipment consisted of the following apparatus: One 
30-kw. Federal arc transmitter which was used for 
transmitting messages to the United States and 
France on 3600 meters, one 10-kw. Lowenstein spark 


transmitter, transmitting on 600 and 952 meters which 


was used for intermediate communication with low- 
power coastal stations, one short-range radio telephone 
transmitter, transmitting on 297 meters and one 
vacuum-tube short-range transmitting set, transmitting 
on 450 meters which were used for intercommunica- 
tion between the U. S. S. Pennsylvania and U. S. S. 
George Washington. 

The Pennsylvania transmitted messages direct to 
the United States up to a distance of 2500 miles. 
Communications with Lyons Station, France, was 
established long before the Pennsylvania was beyond 
communication range of the United States. 

The Pennsylvania has six receiving booths which 
were able to receive on 8 different tunes simultane- 
ously as follows: One booth guarded Annapolis or 
New Brunswick tunes 16,900-13,000 meters, one booth 
guarded Lyons tune 15,500 meters, one booth guarded 
Tuckerton’s tune 9200 meters, one booth guarded 4000 
meters (the standard arc calling tune), one booth 
guarded 450 meters for the U. S. S. George Wash- 
ington vacuum tube transmitter tune and one booth 
guarded 297 meters (the radio telephone tune). One 
additional operator guarded 600 and 952. 

The radio stations at Otter Cliffs, Maine, and 
Lyons, France, were used to receive messages from 
the President, transmitted by the Pennsylvania. 

The George Washington's radio equipment con- 
sisted of the following: one low-power spark trans- 
mitting set, one 16,900 long-wave receiving set, one 
short-wave 600-meter spark receiving set, one short- 
range radio telephone transmitting and receiving set, 
one vacuum-tube 450-meter transmitting and receiving 
set. The U. S. S. George Washington was able to 
intercept messages transmitted by the Annapolis or 
New Brunswick stations and guard 600 meter (com- 
mercial calling, and emergency tune and the radio 
telephone and vacuum tunes) simultaneously. Mes- 
sages for the President transmitted from the United 
States by the Annapolis, New Brunswick, Tuckerton 
and the Lyons Station were received by the U. S. S. 
Pennsylvania and relayed to the George Washington 
by means of radio-telephone and vacuum-tube trans- 
mitting sets simultaneously. : 

The messages from the President destined to United 
States or France were sent from the George Wash- 
ington to the Pennsylvania by the vacuum-tube or 
radio-telephone set and were relayed by the Pennsyl- 
vania’s high-power arc transmitter direct to the 
United States, Lyons or Brest, France. 

The radio communication was directed by Com- 
mander H. W. McCormack, U. S. N., Fleet Radio 
Officer; Lieutenant S. V. Edwards was in charge of 
the radio of the Pennsylvania. 
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Industrial Electropyrometry 


HE electrical method of measuring temperature, 
T in any of its forms, has made very rapid head- 
way in recent years as pyrometric methods have 
been improved and as more severe commercial de- 
mands have increased the importance of close and 
accurate knowledge and control of temperature. Elec- 
tropyrometry is now often employed in industries 
where other methods would suffice, because of its 
reliability, comparative immunity from human error 
and simplicity; and then it is used in scientific and 
commercial processes where no other method would 
suffice because of inherent difficulties, such as chem- 
ical action, presence of fumes, etc., and financial 
reasons. 

In the steel industry electropyrometry has largely 
replaced haphazard methods of determining tempera- 
ture by the eye because of the necessity of producing 
a uniform product. So also in the production of 
ceramics, as for insulators and similar important arti- 
cles. And the list could be multiplied where high 
temperatures are involved and close accurate tempera- 
ture is vital. However, electropyrometry is not con- 
fined to the high temperatures alone. Many of the 
central stations have long used thermocouples and ex- 
ploring coils for determining “hot spots” in cables, for 
making heat runs on various apparatus where ther- 
mometers would be impossible or inaccurate. Most of 
the large generators and transformers of today are 
equipped with exploring coils or thermocouples for 
determining the temperature of their windings. 

In the use of thermocouples and pyrometers, deli- 
cate apparatus at best, and invariably subjected to 
severe usage when employed commercially, errors are 
apt to occur, and these must be combated by regular 
routine testing as with any other instrument or meas- 
uring device unless the product produced or the pres- 
tige of pvrometry is to suffer. Checking up the 
calibration may involve eliminating errors due the 
thermocouple, to the pyrometer or the leads connecting 
the two. As in most cases of meter or instrument 
testing, the check is made against a standard, which in 
turn is checked sufficiently frequently against a pri- 
mary standard to assure its accuracy. 

Elsewhere in this issue appears a simple and broad, 
practical discussion of the various errors that may 
enter into temperature measurements made by pyrome- 
ter and thermocouple, how to segregate and overcome 
them. As the thermocouple-pyrometer has come so 
widely into commercial use, outside of those applica- 
tions where an understanding of electricity is implied, 
it is of great importance that the methods of calibra- 
tion or checking thermocouple pyrometers be simple 


and readily accomplished, since these are factors that 
may decide whether industrial electropyrometry be a 
success or failure in any installation. It is believed, 
therefore, that a discussion of this subject will prove 
of value to many, of interest to all because of its com- 
mercial and timely interest, and prove beneficial to 
those industries where accurate knowledge of tem- 
peratures is needed for success. i 

As pyrometry is usually only a means to an end, 
always so in industrial processes—the production of 
steel or porcelain or similar product of uniform qual- 
ity—it is readily appreciated that pyrometry is liable 
to be neglected, and in any case receive less attention 
and consideration than its importance warrants. Sim- 
ple test methods carried out simply, and compact 
equipment requiring a minimum investment and 
knowledge of the theory involved should go a long 
way toward contributing to greater accuracy in electro- 
pyrometry and greater commercial satisfaction. 

The testing and meter departments of many of the 
larger central stations calibrate and repair the instru- 
ments of industrial concerns in their territory, cus- 
tomers and otherwise, at a cost much below that which 
could the owner of the instruments, and more accu- 
rately. It occurs to us that the checking of pyrometers 
and thermocouples might prove a further desirable 
undertaking for these utility departments, and one 
that. might improve their load-factor, produce a small 
revenue and tighten the bonds between the utility and 
industries in its territory. 


A Big Wiring Job 
NE of the normal activities of peace time has 
O been that of building houses and structures. 
During the past year especially, and to a lesser 
extent during the previous twelve months, the build- 
ing trades suffered acutely from high labor and mate- 
rials costs and labor shortages, restrictions and embar- 
goes. Now that conditions ate approaching more 
nearly normal, one may expect the building trades to 
gain impetus and make up for time lost. This should 
be more marked since there is a very real shortage of 
buildings of certain classes. 

According to an authoritative source, there is a 
normal construction requirement of 385,000 residences 
per year. During the past four years, actual construc- 
tion has been so far below normal as to produce a 
shortage of 700,000 residences. This means that the 
building interests of the United States must construct 
700,000 residences before they can return to normal 
conditions, which require 385,000 residences each year 
plus a normal increase in proportion to the growth of 
population. 
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It is conservatively estimated that only 20 per cent 
of all the buildings in the United States now accessible 
to electrical current have been equipped to use elec- 
tricity. The records show that there are 19,000,000 
residences in the United States, only 20 per cent of 
which have been equipped for electricity, leaving 
15,200,000 residences in prospect for wiring and as a 
market for electrical appliances. There are 300,000 
manufacturing plants in the United States, and on the 
same basis of estimating 20 per cent electrified, this 
leaves 240,000 manufacturing plants im prospect for 
electrical equipment. 

Every country will, eventually, make up for lost 
time of itself or with assistance from other nations. 
Meanwhile, the United States, coming, as it has, out 
of the war with the least dislocation of industry, labor 
and inconvenience of all the belligerents, should be 
expected to readjust itself the most rapidly, making up 
for the past and profiting by the experiences of the 
war. The construction of buildings, residences and 
factories should be made with provision for eventual 
if not immediate electrification. There are too many 
old structures unwired for electricity in existence now 
without perpetuating the crime. 

Electricity has proved itself too well as to con- 
venience, health, economy and comfort, in residence 
and factory, not to be included as an adjunct to every 
modern building. It is to be hoped, indeed, that all 
the structures within reach of electricity supply to be 
erected in the course of the next year will be modern 
in the true sense, which means wired for electric light- 
ing, with sufficient outlets judiciously located to permit 
the use of the popular, nay, necessary, electric appli- 
ances such as the washer, iron, sewing machine motor, 
vacuum ‘cleaner and portable lamp. And more, in 
those localities and neighborhoods where indicated, 
electric ranges, heaters and cookers should be provided 
for before the buildings are erected instead of after- 
wards. <A residence in our cities if not wired is not 
modern and is handicapped in the way of renting and 
as a revenue producer. 

It is to be hoped, indeed, that the Society for Elec- 
trical Development, the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation and the contractors’ organizations will keep in 
touch with civic authorities, architects and building 
authorities and press the creed of the house wired for 
electricity. 


Contracting, Merchandising and 
Jobbing 


OR the electrical contractor, dealer and jobber 
F the past vear was a difficult one, because cendi- 

tions were so uncertain and unfavorable. Con- 
servation of capital, shortage of materials and men, 
lack of work and sales, and high prices, not only re- 
duced business to a low point, but also reduced profits 
to a minimum. Toward the close of the war condi- 
tions began to improve, but for whatever work there 
was outside of war work competition was keen, and 
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had it not been for close co-operation among the vari- 
ous contractors’ associations conditions would have 
been worse than they were. 

Being subjected to unfavorable conditions from all 
sides, the contractors have turned their attention to 
a study of conditions under which they do business, 
and internal conditions of their business. The wide- 
awake contractors have studied their situation, and 
improved methods have resulted that bode well for 
the future. Contractors and dealers have come closer 
together, and the last year proved beyond doubt the 
value of organization and co-operation, without which 
many of the smaller concerns would have gone to the 
wall. Great advance has been made during business 
inactivity toward placing the electrical contracting 
business upon a sound working basis. It may be said 
that scientific methods are taking the place of hap- 
hazard. During the vear the Chicago Electrical Esti- 
mators’ Association has issued some important data 
on labor ‘costs and methods of determining the over- 
head expense that places these often ignored subjects 
upon a proper basis. 

The electrical jobbers likewise passed through a 
stormy time, particularly during the early part of the 
year. The elimination of the middleman’s profits as 
encouraged by the Government. became a popular 
sentiment, and bade fair to make the jobbers taboo. 
Inability to obtain stocks because of the priorities fist 
and the classification of many of their products as 
non-essential, coupled with small demand, for a while 
added to the predicament. 

The trade acceptance made healthy headway 1m the 
electrical contracting and jobbing fields. Banks quite 
genera!ly took it up and contractors, dealers and job- 
bers taking advantage of it report favorably. The 
banks, of course, favor the acceptance, and indications 
are that the wider its application and more universal 
its use the more beneficial it will be for those using it. 
It is undoubtedly a fact that during the. period of 
readjustment now before us, while so many contrac- 
tors and dealers are getting back to a peace basis, the 
trade acceptance will materially assist them to do 
business upon a scale not otherwise possible without 
jeopardizing the safety of their business. 

The electrical dealer may well view with alarm the 
rapidly increasing extent to which the hardware, de- 
partment and drug stores are taking up the sale of 
electrical appliances of every sort. These merchants 
handle the electrical appliance as a side line, hence 
place reliance upon a quick turnover and are satisfied 
with a smaller profit than where its sales represent 
the chief source of revenue. Moreover, these mer- 
chants find a greater number of customers buy elec- 
trical appliances since they come to the store for some 
other purposes, a class of sale that in no case would 
enter the electrical dealer’s store. One of the im- 
portant problems of this new vear, one of the pressing 
problems for the electrical dealer, is that of taking 
steps to retain and not lose the trade of the electrical 
appliance. 
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International General Electric Organized— Reconstruc- 
tion Plans for War-Devastated Countries—Other News 


INTERNATIONAL GENERAL ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION FORMED. 


New Corporation with Gerard Swope at Its Head to Push 
Foreign Sale of American Electrical Machinery 
and Apparatus. 


Announcement is made of the organization of the 
International General Electric Corporation, to push 
the sale of American electrical equipment in all parts 
of the world. Gerard Swope has been elected presi- 
dent, having resigned as vice-president of the Western 
Electric Co., Inc.. to enter upon this great export 
undertaking. Readers of the ELECTRICAL REVIEW 
will recall Mr. Swope’s extended trip through the 
Orient early in the past year, and his first-hand knowl- 
edge of conditions there wil! be an important element 
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Gerard Swope, President of International Generai Electric Cor- 
poration and Until Recently Vice-President of West. 
ern Electric Co., Inc. 


in the success of the new corporation, which has 
abundant resources to bring into all foreign markets 
electrical goods ‘‘Made in U. S. A.” 


ed 


FUTURE WARSHIPS TO BE PROPELLED 
BY ELECTRIC DRIVE. 


Recent Tests on New Dreadnought, New Mexico, Prove 
Superiority of This Method of Propulsion. 


All new capital ships of the American navy will 
be equipped with electric propelling machinery accord- 
ing to disclosures made recently to the House Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs by Josephus Daniels, Secre- 


tary of the Navy. This decision is the result of ex- 
haustive tests made with the new electric equipment 
installed on the dreadnought, New Mexico, the latest 
addition to the navy, which proved conclusively the 
wonderful possibilities of this method of propulsion. 
It is further claimed that electric propulsion furnishes 
American fighting craft with a driving power superior 
to that of any other navy in the world. 

Until recently the method considered most efficient 
for driving propellers was to connect a long propeller 
shaft through suitable reducing gears to a steam tur- 
bine located near the center of the boat. Many difh- 
culties were encountered in this method on account of 
the inability of the turbine to maintain its efficiency 
at lower speeds, the tendency of the long propeller 
shafts to break and the concentrated weight of the 
machinery. 

Electric drive, using a turbo-generator located as 
close as possible to the boilers to furnish the power 
for motors located in the stern of the vessel by which 
the propellers are driven has been advocated by many 
engineers for several years as the proper solution of 
these problems. Prior to the installation on the New 
Mexico this method was tried out with considerable 
success on many smaller ships. In spite of this how- 


‘ever, considerable opposition was encountered when, 


in 1916, it was decided to equip capital ships in this 
manner and it was only by the insistence of Secretary 
Daniels and others that this opposition was overcome. 

The machinery on the New Mexico is designed to 
develop 26,500 hp. at full speed, which it was expected 
would give the ship a speed of 21 knots. ‘She actually. 
developed more than 31,000 hp. and maintained for 
four hours a speed of 2114 knots—and this when 
running at a displacement 1000 tons greater than her 
design called for. If she had been tried at her de- 
signed displacement, as is customary with all new 
ships, she would have made 21.5 knots, without any 
trouble whatever; and, what is still better, she could 
have kept up this speed as long as her fuel lasted, for, 
like all our later dreadnoughts, she is an oil burner, 
and there would be no reduction in speed due to the 
necessity of cleaning fires, which must be done in coal- 
burning ships after a run of four hours at top speed. 

When the contract for the machinery of the New 
Mexico was entered into, it was stipulated that, in 
addition to being capable of developing the maximum 
power, it should also give an economy at cruising speed 
very much superior to that obtainable with the turbine 
installations that had previously been used, and this 
stringent requirement also was met. As a matter of 
fact, the New Mexico will steam at ro knots on about 
25% less fuel than the best turbine-driven ship that 
preceded her. 

It is contended that this new equipment is more 
economical of fuel, develops greater power, is more 
mobile and is less easily put out of commission than 
the former equipment. It is approved by all the great 
naval experts and advisers, including the General 
Board of the Navy. 
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PLAN INTRODUCED FOR RECONSTRUCT- 
ING WAR DEVASTATED COUNTRIES. 


Disposal of Immense Government Stores Embodied in 
New Idea of Restoration. 


The following plan, the only definite one so far 
publicly presented for the physical reconstruction of 
the devastated areas of France and possibly Belgium, 
Serbia, Poland or Russia, is worthy of: special consid- 
eration. In addition to providing immediate relief to 
these stricken countries, this plan also embodies in it a 
solution of the problem of disposing of the immense 
stores of material of all sorts which have accumulated 
in the Government storehouses and those which will 
be no longer required in plants, etc., which were closed 
by the cessation of hostilities. The disposal of this 
material, at such a time as this, when the factories of 
the country must be kept busy in order to reabsorb the 
millions of returning soldiers, is a serious matter and 
this feature of the plan alone makes it worthy of 
adoption. 

John V. Schaefer, president of the Cement-Gun 
Construction Co., Chicago, has assumed responsibility 
for the plan and has already presented it at several 
meetings at which it was enthusiastically endorsed. In 
recommending the plan Mr. Schaefer points out very 
carefully the needs of France and the advantages 
which this country would receive by accepting this 
idea. One-sixth the area of France has been devas- 
tated utterly, and this was the richest part of France. It 
paid 25% of the sum total of its taxes. In this area 
there have been destroyed 350,000 homes, 90% of 
France's spinning and weaving industry, 83% of her 
pig iron production, 70% of steel production, 70% of 
sugar production, etc. Of all that, plants, machinery, 
mines, etc., nothing is left, everything having been 
carried away or destroyed and must be rebuilt. 

In brief, it may be said that there is nothing in the 
“way of building material, equipment, domestic uten- 
sils and industrial machinery that is not needed in very 
large quantities, and at once. 

On the other hand, the Construction Division of 
the United States Army has here in America $30,000,- 
ooo worth of building material that has never been 
used. Included in this is enough lumber to build 
60,000 five-room houses. There is about $7,000,000 
worth of plumbing, heating, piping and other sanitary 
and water supply fixtures. When to this is added all 
the material of like nature from the other depart- 
ments here and in France, some used and some un- 
used, and to this 1s added what can be salvaged from 
demolition of plants, the figures are staggering. The 
Construction Division alone has purchased bakeries 
enough to bake 2,000,000 1-lb. loaves of bread daily. 
It has purchased 100 miles of steam radiators and 
1200 miles of plumbing material. Out of one group 
of temporary office buildings alone there will soon be 
available 125,000 chairs, 25,000 good office desks, 
25,000 typewriters, and electric fans and other office 
equipment in proportion. 

The Construction Division of the United States 
Army is one of the most éffective construction organ- 
izations that has ever existed. This organization is 
composed almost entirely of men from civil life. The 
organization is still intact and possesses $3,000,000 
worth of mechanical construction equipment with the 
operation of which it is experienced. Its labor, how- 
ever, is nearly finished and within a few months all of 
this will be disbanded. If this organization with its 
equipment could take hold of the rebuilding of France 
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as it took hold of the building of our cantonments, 
terminals, etc., it should be of the greatest possible 
assistance to French constructors and would be appre- 
ciated. Furthermore, the majority of these men would 
be willing to go to France if they could continue their 
present organization and be permitted to work by the 
methods that have proved so successful. 

In accordance with these conditions, therefore, it 
is suggested that the United States Government offer 
to the French Government: 

1. That all the building material and other equip- 
ment owned by the United States Government, both 
here and in France, and purchased for war purposes, 
be collected. This will include material not yet used 
as well as all good material salvaged from the demoli- 
tion of plants built for war purposes. All such mate- 
rial as can be used in reconstruction to be given to 
France and delivery expedited to the utmost of our 
ability. 

2. That this be considered as a part of the cost of 
the war to be included as a part of the bill against 
Germany. | 

3. That there be sent to France such part of the 
existing Construction Division of the United States 
Army as will enable it, in co-operation with French 
constructors and European workmen, to rehabilitate 
quickly the devastated portion, bringing to that task 
the organization, experience and mechanical equip- 
ment that has carried through the American construc- 
tion program. , 

Such an offer made promptly at this time will be 
the strongest possible evidence that we are sincere in 
our expression of- the desire that some form of inter- 
national agreement—call it League of Nations, or by 
some other term—shall be reached that will bind us 
together in peace as we have been bound together in ` 
war. 


SEATTLE’S PURCHASE OF STREET-CAR 
LINES ARRANGED FOR. 


Last Obstacles Removed by Passage of Special Ordi- 
nances by City Council. 


The City Council of Seattle, Wash., on Dec. 31, 
1918, passed four ordinances providing for the con- 
summation of the deal between the city and the Puget 
Sound Traction, Light & Power Co., under the terms 
of which the city becomes the purchaser of the com- 
pany’s street-car lines at $15,000,000, payable in 5% 
utility bonds of the municipality. | 

The bonds, which are to be a first lien upon the 
gross revenues derived from operating the street-car 
svstem, are to be paid in 18 annual installments, be- 
ginning March 1, 1922. Under the provisions of the 
purchasing ordinance, a contract is to be made for the 
purchase of power by either party from the other. 
One of the stipulations is that the Puget Sound com- 
pany shall clear its street-car property of indebtedness 
within a specified time limit, this indebtedness being 
represented by company bonds covering its interurban 
electric lines running from Seattle to Everett and from 
Seattle to Tacoma, as well as the local street-car lines 
being sold. 

A friendly suit has been instituted, by agreement 
between the city and the company, whereby the valid- 
ity of the city’s utility bonds may be passed upon by 
the State Supreme Court. 

In a referendum to voters at the November 5 elec- 
tion, the proposal to purchase the street-car lines was 
carried by a vote of 29,726 to 8309/ The initial action 
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in favor of purchasing this property arose as the result 
of war emergency conditions when trafhe demands 

resented some perplexing problems. The suggestion 
to purchase the car lines came originally from R. H. 
Thomson, a member of the City Council and formerly 
city engineer. The plan was vigorously supported by 
Mayor Hanson and other members of the Council. 
One of the conditions that made unihed action and 
co-operation in traffic matters difficult was the fact 
that three different street-car systems were in operation 
in the city—that of the Traction company, the Rainier 
Valley line and the municipal lines, the first named 
being of principal importance as a traffic factor. By 
reason of the pronounced municipal spirit prevailing 
in Seattle, and the long record of inharmonious rela- 
tions existing between the city and the Traction com- 
pany, it is believed the company is well satished with 
the sale about to be closed. 

The street-car property thus to be acquired by the 
city comprises 194.8 miles of electric car tracks, 8.6 
miles of cable tracks; 447 passenger cars, 27 motor- 
equipped freight and work cars, 36 similar cars with- 
out motors; all the trolleys, span wires, poles, signal- 
ing apparatus, switches and other equipment. It in- 
cludes seven car barns, three cable stations, freight 
sheds and terminals, large car-repair shops, together 
with stores and supplies. 

It is anticipated that the property will be turned 
over to the city in Februarv, and will be operated 
under direction of Thomas F. Murphine, superin- 
tendent of utilities. | 


NEW YORK ILLUMINATING ENGINEERS 
MEET. 


The January meeting of the New York section of 
the Illuminating Engineering Society was held Jan. 9 
at the Engineering Societies Duilding. Two papers 
on lighting were presented, both of which were very 
interesting. 

“Urban Rapid Transit Lighting” was the title of 
one of these papers delivered by Clifton W. Wilder 
and Albert F. Allen of the Public Service Commission 
of New York. In addition, W. F. Little and A. C. Dick 
of the Electrical Testing Laboratories explained the 
proper lighting intensities for hotel rooms. 


ELECTRIC POWER IN COAL MINING GAINS 
FAVOR. 


“With a view of saving much of the coal wasted 
in operating by steam power, the anthracite industry 
begins the new year with a purpose to install more and 
more electrical equipment in and about the mines,” 
reads a statement issued by the Anthracite Operators’ 
Bureau of Information. 

“Electricity is a great aid and seven distinct im- 
provements have been perfected and installed for the 
working forces. They include the practical comple- 
tion of an approved list of portable electric mine 
lamps, flame safety lamps, methane detectors, elec- 
trical rules for mines, the perfection of a suitable 
mine-lamp cord, a new rescue lamp and a permissible 
flash lamp. 

“In mining and preparing anthracite with steam 
power, 10% of the coal lifted to the surface is re- 
quired for fuel. The percentage runs even higher in 
some mines. Only about one-ninth of the coal now 
used to operate the anthracite workings would sufhce, 
if electricity replaced steam entirely. 
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“Specifically it would take about 1,000,000 tons of 
coal to generate enough electric power to operate the 
entire anthracite industry which has been consuming 
up to 9,000,000 tons per annum in its operations. A 
complete change over from steam to electricity, which 
is taking place as fast as the new capital investment 
can be made and the machinery obtained, would thus 
add about 8,000,000 tons per annum to the total 
amount of anthracite for the public.” 


GENERAL ELECTRIC TO REINSTATE HON- 
ORABLY DISCHARGED SOLDIERS. 


A broad-gauged policy has been laid down for the 
General Electric Co. by its president, E. W. Rice, Jr., 
as to the employment of the nearly 8000 men who left 
its service to join the army and navy. These men on 
being honorably discharged from the national service 
will be placed wherever possible in the positions in 
the departments that they had left. Credit for con- 
tinuity of service in the company's employment record 
will be given to these men, including the time spent 
in the military and naval service just as if they had 
worked continuously for the company. The re-em- 
ployment of men disabled in military service will be 
directed by special committees to be appointed. The 
company has decided to urge the many new employes 
that were taken on in the last year or so to return 
where possible to their former places of emplovment. 
The general policy ts that the first duty of the com- 
pany is to provide employment for the men who gave 
up their position to serve their country. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC TAKES BACK EM- 
FLOYES RETURNING FROM SERVICE. 


The Western Electric Co. is one more of the large 
corporations which is recognizing its responsibility to 
its employes who were granted leaves of absence to 
enter military service, and in a notice published in the 
current issue of the estern Electric News it indicates 
that it will undertake promptly to assign to work for 
which their previous experience qualifies them, and at 
a rate of pay being paid for such work, all employes 
who were given leaves of absence and who have been 
honorably discharged from the service. 

If it is not possible for the company to assign these 
returning soldiers to work immediately, they will be 
placed on a preferred list until such time as business 
conditions make it possible for the company to take 
them back. During their continuance upon this pre- 
ferred list they will enjoy the same rights with respect 
to the company’s beneft plan for employes as during 
their period of military service and they may also take 
other employment. The Western Electric Co. had a 
total of 4936 men in service. 


ee 


CUSTOMERS. WISH CENTRAL STATION 
“MERRY CHRISTMAS.” 


That at least some public utility companies are 
getting on the Christmas card mailing lists of their 
customers ts the behef of the Oklahoma Gas and Elec- 
tric Co. at Oklahoma City. The company this vear 
received a number of these pleasant greetings, ad- 
dressed to it as a corporation. The thought expressed 
is typihed by one of the cards unon which the cus- 
tomer had written—"Thanking vou very much for 
plenty of gas this cold spe!l— Merry (Christmass 
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VERITAS NTE TUE 


Billing Residence Customers—Public C o-operation A cknowl- 
edged— Economy in Cooking—New Electrical Applications 


QUARTERLY BILLING FOR RESIDENCE 
CUSTOMERS. 


Philadelphia Electric Company Adopts and 
Labor-Saving Policy. 


Commencing January 1 of this year the Philadel- 
phia Electric Co. inaugurated the policy of rendering 
bills quarterly to all residential customers instead of 
monthly as had been ‘the practice previously. The 
practice of sending bills to residence customers quar- 
terly instead of monthly 1s rapidly being adopted as a 
standard accounting method among public utility com- 
panies throughout the country. 

The terms of the contract will not be changed, 
only the minimum charge will cover the three months’ 
period as will the charge for energy consumption. The 
added charge for failure-to pay the bill within the 
ten-day period allowed will also be calculated on the 
same basis as during previous years. The new policy 
aims to reduce the cost of billing residential customers 
by reducing the amount of work attached to meter 
reading, billing, receiving payment and bookeeping. 


Money- 


1 OING HCNOR TO VETERANS OF EDISON 
SERVICE. 


Commc:.wealth ‘Edison Co. Gives Lunckeon to 85 of Its 
Retired Employes. 


Gsray-haired annuifants were the guests of honor 
at a New Year's Eve luncheon given by the Common- 
wealth Edison Co.. Chicago, on Dec. 31. The bene- 
fciaries of the company's service annuity svstem are 
those retired emp!oves who by years of faithful service 
heve earned the privilege of resting in the evening of 
their days and who are carried on the pension payroll 
of the company. Such of these men as cou'd attend 
were the honored guests at the luncheon, and a number 
of the executive officers, heads of departments and 
sider emploves were invited to meet them and swap 
reminiscences; 85 men were in attendance. The 
lurcheon and reception were given in the rew rest 
room and refectory fitted up for women emploves on 
the eighteenth floor of the Edison Building. The food 
was cooked by electricity and served by members of 
Electra. an organization of women emploves. Music 
Was given by an orchestra of young men emploved by 
the company. 

Letters were read from annuitants who were un- 
able to be present, and a brief but feeling address was 
made by Samuel Insull, president of the company, 
who mentioned the fact that he had teen president 
for over 2) vears. When he became president there 
was about $1,000,000 invested in the business: now 
the investment is over $100,000.0co. The speaker 
dwelt earnestly upon the duties of employes of public 
utility companies to the public. “Satisfactory service 
properly rendered at a minimum cost” is what the 
utility companies should give the public, he said. 


The service annuity system has been in existence 
for seven years. Employes make no contribution 
whatever to this fund, which is a voluntary recognition 
on the part of the Commonwealth Edison Co. that 
long-time employes are entitled to some reward for 
faithful service in addition to their regular wages. 


NEW YORK EDISON PUBLICLY ACKNOWL- 
EDGES CO-OPERATION OF CUSTOMERS 


The New York Edison Co. has taken, most appro- 
priately, the holiday season to make an announcement 
to its customers and others, in the form of a public 
expression of appreciation for the support which has 
been given the company in connection with the fuel 
conservation movement during the past year. This 
announcement, shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, has been printed in all prominent dailes in the 
citv, being of a size about 6'4 by 10 m., and attrac- 
tively arranged to appeal to the eve. The characteris- 
tic “Edison Man” is used in leading position with the 


Fuel Economy— 
An Expression of Appreciation 


Iris gratifying thar all sesenctions upon the use of elecencsgnsandother 
iMusmination have been removed by che United Srates Fuel Administra- 
tion, in advance of the approachine holidays. This will do much to acd 
to the attractiveness and the Christmas atmosphere of our city 


May we take this occasion to express our appreciation for the cordta! sup- 
port the public has given our eforts to meet the wishes of rhe Fuel Ad- 
ministration in its endeavors to conserve the cual supply of the country 


While che fuel used in the power plants of this Company differs from 
the coal used for domesac purposes — our own being soft coal, the 
other being hard or anthracite coal-—ehe war demand tor fuel yustrfed 
every effort toward the utmost economy in its use, whatever the type. 
This elimination of ail war restrictions upon the electric service ol ths 
city will in no way affect the supply of coal available for domestic use 


Now chat active hostilities have ceased, it is a source of satisfaction 
to know that practicaily without exception the users of electra huhr 
and power tn New York City have so fully co-operated with the 
Government m its fuel consesvation efforts. With former conditions 
restored, we may enjoy bnghtened streets, attractive show windows, 
and brilliant shops all rhe. more, knowing *hat when sacrifice and 
sconomy were cailed fur, che response of all our people was so ready 
and unanimous 


The experience of the war has taught the necessity of employing only 
the most economical and effecuve means available to accomplish a 
given resul? Our experts are at the service of any user of electricity, 
whether for light, beat or power, wishing to know whether present 
methods are the bes, or how to.modernize older methods which inven- 
Gon and manulacturing progress have made obsolete. Without cost, 
or other obligation, such service 1s gladly rendered 
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heading, “Fuel Economy—An Expression of Appre- 
ciation,’ well displayed with harmonious balance and 
good use of white space. 

`The announcement sets forth that it is a source of 
pleasure to the company to know that practically all 
users of electric light and power in the city co-operated 
with the Government in its fuel conservation efforts. 
Mention is made of the satisfaction to all that the 
restrictions upon the use of electric energy for the 
operation of electric signs and other illumination have 
now been removed by the United States Fuel Admin- 
istration, as this is a factor which unquestionably helps 
to add to the attractiveness and gaiety of the holiday 
season. 

Taking this opportunity of saying a word for Edi- 
son service and facilities, the company explains that 
its experts are at the service.of any user of electric 
energy, whether for light, heat or power, with ability 
to show whether present methods are the best. or how 
to modernize older methods which invention and 
manufacturing progress have made obsolete. 


FUEL ECONOMY IN COOKING. 


Comparisons of Cooking by Coal, Gas and Electricity 
Favor Latter. 


Some criticisms and remarks recently made by A. 
H. Barker ina series of lectures before the University 
College, London, on “Fuel Economy in Cooking Appa- 
ratus” should be of interest to us over here. Mr. 
Barker is now engaged in carrying out extensive ex- 
periments and research on behalt of the National 
Housing Committee and the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research. 

In comparing the advantages of coal, gas, and 
electricity for cooking, the author states that the gross 
cost of heat obtained directly from solid fuel unques- 
tionably is lower than that either of gas or electricity, 
notwithstanding that the actual efficiency of the 
domestic coal range is less than 3%. Its use, how- 
ever, is attended by many disadvantages from which 
both gas and electricity are free, and these are too 
well known to need recapitulation. As at present 
empleyed, gas involves a tremendous waste of heat. 
A supply of air is needed, not only to the burning gas, 
but to remove and dissipate into the open air the 
products of combustion, these being great disad- 
vantages attended with waste. The mere necessity to 
suppfy air to the burning gas in itself prevents any- 
thing like real economy in the use of heat in small 
apparatus. With electricity the energy is delivered 
into the kitchen, as it were, in tabloid form, all the 
waste having taken place during its manufacture. With 
electricity it is not only easy to produce any exact 
result which may be required, but also to control it 
with the utmost precision and to measure ‘all the quan- 
tities involved—including the heat and the power, etc. 
—with an exactitude which is totally unobtainable by 
any other means. 

The scientific efficiency of electrical cooking ob- 
viously can be very much greater than of any other 
form of cooking: whether it can be made practically 
cheaper or not depends partly on supply undertakings, 
partly on the manufacturer, and partly on the pro- 
vision of appliances for separate purposes, but chiefly 
on the intelligence of the cook. 

The great merits of gas as a fuel are that it can 
easily be burnt; that the combustion can be instantly 
controlled, and that the products of combustion, if 
properly burnt, do not contain either soot or any poi- 
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sonous product. This enormous advantage, which 
ought to put solid fuel altogether out of court for a 
scientific process like cooking, largely is neutralized 
by two causes, firstly the absurd price which the gas 
companies charge for gas for cooking purposes, and 
secondly the crude conception of a gas cooker which 
up to the present has commended itself to the makers. 
The waste involved in the use of gas for oven-heating 
in the common manner is similar to that involved in 
the use of a solid fuel. In this case, extreme simplicity 
is the root idea. A gas oven is nothing more than a 
metal box, open at the bottom, with a hole at the top, 
and with the gas flames burning under it at the bottom. 

When gas is burnt for perfect combustion, the 
temperature attained would be several thousand degrees 
Fahrenheit. Such a temperature would burn up any 
food it touched. It is found in practice that when a gas 
flame is allowed to burn freely open to the cold air 
which surrounds the burning gas on all sides, the temp- 
erature attained by the wasteful mixing of the cold 
surrounding air (by the naturally induced convection 
currents) with the products of combustion produces a 
temperature just about manageable for direct contact 
with the food. This mixture is allowed to pass up- 
wards into the oven and to escape at the top. 

It is believed the best that science has been able 
to do up to date, or rather it is the standard general 
method. There are better methods, but they have not 
been generally adopted, partly because the apparatus 
required for better methods is more expensive, and 
partly because the gas companies have millions of 
dollars worth of gas cookers of this crudé type hired 
out with their customers, and if reasonably economical 
methods were adopted all these would have to be 
thrown on the scrap heap. In the author’s opinion, 
one of the causes why gas cookers are so inefhcieni 
is that they must be simple, durable, and inexpensive. 
The process of applving electrical energy for the same 
purpose is much more easy and manageable, essentially 
because it can be used in small quantities, and because 


it is not necessary to provide air for combustion. This 


is the essential feature which must in time bring elec- 
trical cooking into much more common use than it 1s 
at present—so soon as supply undertakings see the 
folly of charging five times as much for the current 
as it ought to cost. All that is necessary is to provide 
a relatively cheap power supply, and with reasonably 
careful use appliances for electrical cooking are cer- 
tain to displace all other kinds of cooking plants. Elec- 
trical elements can easily be fixed in a completely 
closed space, and the escape of heat is then only a 
matter of guarding against easy transmission by any 
of the well-known systems of lagging. | 

Turning to the waste in boiling by gas, the author 
points out that free access for cold air is allowed 
round each one of the gas jets in a boiling ring, thus re- 
ducing the attainable temperature by a thousand 
degrees or so, and causing the products of combustion, 
which should be extremely hot, to be little more than 
lukewarm. It needs only a small amount of thought 
to see the excessive extravagance of all these proc- 
esses. There is not one of them, probably, that has 
a usual efficiency greater. than 20 or 25%. Heated or 
vitiated air is allowed to escape into the air of the 
kitchen, poisoning the atmosphere and making the 
task of the cook a very heavy one, which is quite un- 
necessary. Mr. Barker touches lightly upon the rela- 
tive waste of food as between a ventilated gas oven 
and a completely enclosed electric oven. Of the total 
weight of a joint, perhaps 10% is lost in a completely 
enclosed oven, 15% in a coal oven, and(20°¢.in-a_ freely 
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ventilated oven. This would be a serious matter if 
what is lost is actually an important part of the meat, 
but on this point no final pronouncement has been 
made. 
water, and if so, is there any real loss in the quality 
of the food owing to the evaporation of this water? 
A certain reply on these questions in one sense might 
involve a very serious reflection on a gas oven. . What- 
ever the reply it could hardly be unfavorable to the 
electric oven. 

It may be, also, that there is a real difference be- 
tween the effect of radiated heat, as in an electric oven, 
and convected, as ina gas oven. On all such questions 
there ought to be much more definite information than 
actually is to be easily found. 

Experts in cookery are strongly or opinion that it 
is a national failing to cook at too high a temperature, 
which tends to harden the food and to spoil it from the 
point of view of nutrition and taste. This point should 
be considered carefully, because this fact 1s the cause 
of an enormous waste not only of fuel, but also of 
food. If ovens are maintained at 400° when there is 
no need for a temperature higher than 330°, 50% of 
the fuel burned is probably wasted. Further, if the 
cooking process can be completed at a much !ower 
temperature than is customary, it is evident that the 
residual heat in the apparatus could be utilised to 
complete the process without wasting any more fuel. 


LABOR-SAVING ELECTRICAL APPLIANCE 
HOLIDAY FAVORITES. 


Washing Machines and Vacuum Cleaners Head. List. 
Toasters, Percolators, Irons and Portable Lamps 
in Demand. 


Following the signing of the armistice, preliminary 
to a treaty of peace, savings banks throughout the 
country generally, experienced an increase in their 
deposits. The removal of strain and anxiety mani- 
fested itself in other directions and involved the holi- 
day trade. The volume of business transacted in elec- 
trical appliances was in excess of the 1917 season. 
Throughout the system of the Public Service Co. of 
Northern Illinois this was marked, especially in the 
salesrooms in the larger towns and in the more thickly 
populated districts. 

The articles most in demand were labor-saving 
devices—washing machines and vacuum cleaners. But 
in all, toasters, percolators, irons and portable lamps 
moved out in large volume. A feature of the business 
was the sale of numerous small articies whose prices 
are rather above the ordinary range. Certain novel- 
ties which last year were not largely wanted sold 
quickly. The electric shops and stores in the city of 
Chicago and vicinity were cleaned out of these ten 
days before Uhristmas. | 

Plans of appliance campaigns during the coming 
year are already being worked out by the sales depart- 
ment. 


ELECTRICITY FOR WINDING WATCHES 
REPLACES SEVERAL MEN. : 


A New York watch repairing concern, where up- 
wards of 700 watches have to be wound daily, recently 
adopted electric winders. Electricity winds the time- 
pieces more efficiently than human hands and takes 
the place of several men formerly required for this 
work. 


Has what is lost a food value, or is it only . 
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DEVELOPMENT WORK OF BYLLESBY 
INTERESTS DURING YEAR. 


To meet the demands for additional electrical 
energy of war and essential industries during the past 
year, considerable development work on the part of 
electric service companies was necessary. Among 
these is H. M. Byllesby & Co., who despite many 
handicaps, accomplished much in improving and ex- 
tending its properties. Upwards of 66,000 hp. in 
steam turbine units, 254 miles of high voltage trans- 
mission line, and many other additions were financed 
and installed. This construction work, with certain 
maturing obligations, made necessary financing 
amounting to approximately $24,500,000 par value in 
bonds, notes and preferred stock. The new bonds issued 
totaled $14,569,000, coupon notes $7,953,300 and pre- 
ferred stock about $1,900,000. This financing was 
accomplished with the assistance of a number of in- 
vestment banking houses, and through the bond depart- 
ment of the Byllesby Company, without government 
aid. New preferred stock and bonds and notes sold 
locally, or in territories where the companies operate, 
amounted to more than $4,500,000. 


ELECTROLYTIC EXTRACTION OF COPPER 
FROM PYRITIC ASHES. 


A new method for the electrolytic extraction of 
copper from pyritic ashes was described recently in 
l'Industria. The method is based on the electrolytic 
conversion of sulphide or sulphate of copper into 
cupric or cuprous chloride by the action of chlorine 
at the anode. If in an electrolytic bath containing 
hydrochloric acid in solution the anode is surrounded 
by a mass of pyritic scoria, the chlorine liberated by 
the hydrogen attacks the oxides, sulphates, or sul- 
phides of copper more rapidly than the oxides of iron, 
and combines with them to form cupric chloride. The 
reaction extends to the entire mass of scoria, so that 
the latter acts as an electrode. The copper loss by 
this method is said to be only 0.1%. 


MOTOR-DRIVEN MACHINE IMPROVES 
GARAGE SERVICE. 


An American combination burning-in and motor- 
test machine was recently installed in a garage repair 
shop at Evanston, Ill. This machine, which is motor 
driven from the lines of the Public Service Co. of 
Northern Illinois, saves considerable time in the over- 
hauling of the Ford engine. Before this machine was 
installed it would take one man about two days and 
a half to scrape in the bearings and about six hours 
to run the bearings in after the engine was put togeth- 
er. With this machine the scraping of bearings is done 
away with, and where it formerly took two days to 
scrape in the bearings it can now be done in about one 
hour. The testing only requires about two hours 
against six. 


SMALL-APPLIANCE BUSINESS ABSORBS 
1500 KW. ADDITIONAL IN 1918. 


During 1918 electric dealers in cities served by the 
Arkansas Vallev Railway, Light & Power Company, 
sold 3246 household electric appliances to customers 
of the company. Of this number 1757 were electric 
flat irons. This represents an increase of approxi- 
mately 1500 kw. to the business sérved.by, this utility. 
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A Simple Chronograph—Preventing Fires in Coal Hoppers 
— Rewinding Transformers—Overcoming the Evening Peak 


A SIMPLE CHRONOGRAPH. 


Device Suitable for Determining Rates of ,Operation of 
Oil Switches, etc. 


By C. W. MARSHALL. 


It is now generally recognized to be essential for 
all central stations and electric power systems to have 
accurate data as to the characteristics of their oil 
switches and circuit-breakers. Data regarding new 
switches must be obtained from the manufacturers, 
but older types must be investigated by their owners. 
The apparatus described has been found very service- 
able, and can be thoroughly recommended as a cheap 
and reliable article, says C. W. Marshall in the Elec- 
trical Review (London). 
quired either to build or to operate it. 

Referring to the illustration, ‘‘a” is a phonograph 
motor, such as can readily be purchased second-hand 
for a few dollars, “B” is a drum taken from an obso- 
lete recording ammeter, and fitted on the gramophone 
record turntable; “c pD E” is a three-element lever 
system. The long arm is made in sections, for con- 
venience in transport. When testing the speed of a 
switch, the sliding saddle “pD” is connected to a con- 
venient point on the switch mechanism, and the length 
of the lever is adjusted so as to give a suitable travel 
to the recording pencil which is at “c.” 


A Simp'te Chronometer for Central-Station Use. 


The drum is then set to revolve at a speed com- 
mensurate with that of the apparatus under test, and 
“opening” and “closing” curves of the switch can be 
taken as required. Experience has shown that a Crum 
peripheral speed of 50 cm.-sec. gives excellent results 
with the usual types of oil switch; but even a very 
cheap motor will drive the drum at 500 cm.-sec. if 
necessary. A very gratifying feature of the motor 
is its constancy in speed over long intervals, and cyclic 
irregularities are quite negligible. This renders it 
quite unnecessary to fit any additional apparatus to 
mark the time-co-ordinates directly on the record ex- 
cept in specially important cases. Metallic paper is 
generally used in conjunction with a silver point, and 
the records obtained in this way are very satisfactory. 
The paper is fitted on the drum by two rubber bands, 
one being at the top and the other at the bottom. 

The apparatus could be made more compact if 
spiral records were considered allowable, as the charts 
could be put directly on the gramophone turntable. 


Practically no skill is re- . 


The form described is, however, somewhat more con- 
venient when space-time curves are being differen- 
tiated to give velocity-space curves. 

The fitting shown at “F” is used for determining 
the times of action of relays, fuses, etc. The fuse, 
for example, is connected in series with the energising 
coil of the electro-magnet. When the current is 
switched on, the pencil “c” comes into contact with the 
revolving drum, and when the current is interrupted 
by the blowing of the fuse, “c’” leaves the paper. The 
length of the line is a measure of the time taken to 
blow the fuse. For convenience in obtaining “fusing- 
current” “time” curves, the height of “r” is variable. 


PREVENTING FIRE IN COAL HOPPERS. 


Sectionzlized or Individual Hoppers Advisable Where 
Using Soft Coal. 


By M. Easton. 


The coal hopper that extends a sufficient length 
along the boiler rcom to serve all boilers along two 
aisles usually cests less than the hopper installed for 
each boiler has its own separate hopper. 
adjacent hoppers. Moreover, the common hopper 
serving a number of boilers and their stokers is some- 
what more easily filled with coal than is the case when 
each hoiler has its own separate hopper. 

The advisability of erecting separate coal hoppers, 
or at least of equipping a hopper common to a number 
of boilers with sectionalizing barriers was emphasized 
recently in a central station containing some thousands 
of boiler horsepower equipped with underfeed stokers. 
This plant has taken to a lower grade soft coal from 
Illinois where it had burtted a good grade of clean 
coal before the zoning and last winter's coal situation 
occurred. One coal hopper was installed tor every six 
boilers, and had a capacity of more than 2000 tons of 
coal. The hopper was cement lined. 

In preparation for the cold weather and oncoming 
winter load this hopper had been loaded up to beyond 
capacity and was replenished daily, so as to allow as 
much space elsewhere for storing additional fuel. The 
high temperature beneath the hopper transmitted from 
the boiler room, the height of the coal in the hopper. 
and the low grade of coal with its dirt, combined to 
cause spontaneous combustion of the coal to occur in 
the hopper. The space above the hopper was cramped 
and only sufficient space existed to permit one man in 
an electric hoist to travel backward and forward. 
However, the heat and smoke given off by the burning 
cpal were such that it was impossible to dig out the 
fire, which had started in about the middle of the pile 
and worked both ways. 

The burning coal coked as the fire spread up 
through the pile. Coking and caking together, the coal 
entered the spouts to the stoker with difficulty, down 
in the boiler room, causing a smoky room, over-heated 
stoker retorts, clogged spouts and extreme difficulty in. 
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maintaining stoker capacity partly because of the size 
of the coal and slowing down of the stokers but chiefly 
on account of the loss of thermal units in the coal 
through partial distillation in the hopper. Clinker 
troubles were aggravated. Ash-handling difficulties 
multiplied. And considerable annoyance and loss of 
capacity occurred until eventually the coal had burned 
itself out. 

The above is not confined to one company, but has 
‘been the experience of many utilities during the last 
months who have had to take to low-grade fuels with 
high dirt content, or mix various coals. However, 
while spontaneous combustion can be very largely pre- 
vented by keeping the coal hoppers from getting hot, 
by cleaning the coal, not mixing it nor piling it more 
than 10 ft., there cannot be any assurance that these 
things can be done. The advisability, therefore, of 
sectionalizing by steel barriers or walls a coal hopper 
erected to serve a number of boilers, where low-grade, 
dirty fuels are to be used is a worthy one. Where a 
plant is to be built and coals prone to spontaneous 
combustion are to be used, it would seem worth while 
constructing a separate and individual hopper for each 
boiler. 


CONVERTING STANDARD APPARATUS TO 
SPECIAL PURPOSE. 


Method of Re-Winding Transtormers to Give Higher ' 


Transformation Ratio. 


Four single-phase transformers rated at 200 kv-a. 
11,000/2200 volts were available, but it happened that 
equipment was needed for stepping down from a 
3000-volt line to 65 volts. As no other apparatus was 
available, the following procedure for adopting the 
four transformers available was adopted, with success. 

The high-voltage coils were made up of pairs of 
disks ; each disk was composed of 671% turns of ribbon 
wire, making 135 turns toa pair. These were grouped 
in quadruple, thus making the high-voltage winding 
capable of withstanding 2750 volts with a slight 
amount of overmagnetization that had, however, no 
untoward effects in producing excessive heating of 
the iron. | 

The secondary or low-voltage coils were also 
wound in pairs of disks with two ribbons in parallel— 
13% turns per disk. These were re-wound with the 
same ribbon, but in quadruple. Care was taken that 
every wire was made the same length so that no one 
ribbon should carry more current than another. It 
follows that the finish of these four ribbons came out 
at four different points to bring all ends level for 
grouping. „These ends were tailed with very large sec- 
tion copper to insure an equal resistance for each indi- 
vidual ribbon. 

All secondary disks were then grouped in multiple. 

The end connectors of the primary or high-voltage 
winding were made by using the original end con- 
nectors of the secondary, and the end connectors of, 
the secondary were made of 1% in. by 1/16 in. busbar, 
laminated and riveted to make 1% in. by 1% in. 
square. | 

These changes accomplished the desired result, and 
without causing any trouble or operative difficulties. 


Compressed air from a compressor should not be 
used for cleaning relays when blowing out the switch- 
board. Air may be blown into the relays, making them 
inoperative. A bellows answers the purpose for clean- 
ing the relays. | 
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STRADDLING EVENING PEAKS MAKES 
ADDITIONAL CAPACITY AVAILABLE. 


Cessation of Power Load Earlier in Day Beneficial for 
Reduction of Peak in Evening. 


When generating capacity in the stations of public 
utilities were overloaded and additional capacity could 
not be obtained for needed war industries, many of 
the central-station companies attempted to have the 
daylight-saving law enforced during the present win- 
ter. By so doing the power load would have decreased 
—which depends upon the clock for commencing and 
stopping—before the peak due to lighting came on, 
since this latter depends upon the setting of the sun. 
In this way considerable capacity would have been 
available for use, that would otherwise have to be kept 
in reserve and in readiness for the time of the evening 
peak when power and lighting loads overlap. 

The accompanying curves show what would have 
been the effect upon the load curve of the Philadelphia 
Electric Co. of keeping the clock moved ahead one 
hour. The area shown in white above the “total” line 
represents approximately 17,000 kw. in capacity that 
would have been made available for use other than for 
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Curves Showing Effect of Overlapping of Power and Lighting 
Loads Upon Peak Load of Philadeiphia Electric Co. 


the peak, had the clock remained ahead during the 
winter. “A” in both curves represents the lighting 
load at 5 p. m. clock time. “B” represents the power 
load at 5 p. m. clock time. “A” plus “B” equals the 
lighting load plus the power load at 5 p. m. clock time. 
The curves are typical and apply with modification to 
most central stations serving mixed load. 

However, the clock is not remaining ahead one 
hour, and there is no indication that such an innova- 
tion will come. Nevertheless, there is another way 
in which the same result can be secured, in part, at 
least. That is to encourage power users to commence 
and cease work earlier. The user of power that does 
this is entitled to lower rates. 


ROUTINE RENOVATION OF TRANSIL OIL. 


To discard old transil oil is extravagance when 
renovation would make it useful again. In the larger 
stations an oil filter should be installed and the oil ren- 


_ovated periodically. When there are a number of sta- 


tions scattered over a wide territory a portable filter 
moved as required is a good investment. It not only 
reduces the oil bill but lessens the likelihood of dielec- 
tric failure and breakdowns due to moisture, and over- 
heating because of dirt and sludging. Oil not longer 
fit for high-voltage apparatus may be used for appara- 
tus using lower voltages. 
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Croft Explains Coupling of Wires to Pulling-in Lines— 
Electrical Inspection Forms—Among the Contractors 


ATTACHING CONDUCTORS TO FISHING 
* WIRES AND PULLING-IN LINES. 


Use of Fishing Wires and Special Pulling-in Lines— 
Requirements of the Attachment—Connection 
to Fishing Ribbon. 


By TERRELL CROFT. 


[This ts the first of several articles that discuss the best 
methods of connecting the fishing wire or pulling-tn line to 
the conductors to be pulled into a conduit system—a subject 
not sufficiently known or previously written about. These 
articles form practically a continuation of the sertes of seven 
articles by the same author on methods of fishing condutt 
which were published tn the ELEcTRICAL REVIEW, Aug. 24 to 
Oct. 5, 1918. The importance of conduit work and the clear 
style of this well-known writer should make these articles 
of interest to contractors and electricians.] 

The Essential Steps in the Installation of a Conduit 
Wiring System are these: 

(1) Laying out the work from the plans and 
specifications. 

(2) Installation of the conduit tubing and the steel 
distribution, outlet, and junction boxes. 

(3) Fishing the conduit. 

(4) Fastening the fishing wire to the electric con- 
ductors to be drawn into the conduit, if conditions 
will admit of their being drawn in thereby, or to a 
pulling-in line 1f such is necessary. 3 

(5) Drawing the pulling-in line into the conduit 
with a fishing line (if a pulling-in line is necessary). 

(6) Fastening the pulling-in line to the conduc- 
tors to be drawn in (if a pulling-in line is used). 

(7) Drawing the conductors into the conduit with 
a fishing line, if this is feasible, or, if; not, with a 
pulling-in line. 

(8) Making the splices. 

(9) Soldering and taping the joints. 

(10) Grounding. That is, permanently electrically 
connecting the conduit system to some grounded mem- 
ber in the structure in which the conduit system has 
been installed. 

After the work above specified has been completed, 
it being assumed that the building construction is 
sufficiently far advanced, the distribution panels and 
cutouts aré placed, the fuses are mounted in them, the 
circuit wires are connected to the circuit lugs and the 
lighting fixtures and receptacles are installed and con- 
nected. Finally, the service connection is effected and 
the installation is complete and ready for operation. 

Conductors Are Pulled Into Conduits with Either 
Fish Wires or Pulling-in Lines, unless the run is so 
short and straight that the conductors can be pushed 
through from one outlet to the other. For runs having 
but few bends, where the wire to be pulled in is not 
larger than No. 12 or No. 14 B. & S. gauge, a ribbon 
fish wire can be used as a pulling-in line after the run 
has been fished with it. But it is inadvisable to draw 
in runs which pull hard or runs of heavy conductors 
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with a ribbon fish line. The reason is that the stress 
thus imposed on the ribbon fish line takes the “life” 
out of it. When heavy wires are pulled into long 
runs with a ribbon fishing wire, it loses its original 
tendency to assume the form of a long straight ribbon 
and tends to roll and twist into curls. This makes it 
very difficult to push through a conduit run and for 
rapid efficient work renders it almost useless. Hence, 
a pulling-in line of some sort or other, which has been 
drawn through the conduit with a fish wire, should 
always be used for drawing in heavy runs. 

Regardless of the character of the line which is 
used as a pulling-in line, the conductors which are 
to be drawn into the conduit should be attached thereto 
so that they can be installed with the expenditure of 
minimum time and effort. In this article will be 
described the methods that experience has shown to 
be most effective which are utilized in attaching the 
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Fig. 1.—Attachment of Fishing Ribbon to Rope Pulling-in Line 
Taped Over to Present Graduai Taper. 


conductors to be pulled in to the pulling-in lines or 
fish wires of the different types. 

If a Round Galvanised Steel Wire Has Been Used 
for Fishing, relatively large conductors can be pulled 
in with it. There is not the danger with wire of this 
kind that there is with steel ribbon wire of straining 
it unduly, because of the greater cross-section of the 
galvanized wire. Even if the galvanized wire is so 
stretched as to render it useless as a fishing wire, it 
can be discarded with little loss. 

The Different Kinds of Pulling-tn Lines may be 
enumerated thus: 

(1) Ribbon fish wire of rectangular section. 

(2) Galvanized iron wire of round section. 

(3) Cord or rope. 

(4) Chain. : 

While the method of attaching to a drawing-in line 
of any of the four above types must satisfy the two 
general requirements enumerated in the following 
paragraphs, the detailed procedure varies somewhat 
as will be shown. 

The Importance of a Properly Made Attachment 
cannot be overestimated. If the attachment is weak 
‘it may fail during the drawing-in process. If it does, 
the pulling-in line will be drawn away from the con- 
ductors when they are partially pulled in. This will 
necessitate a refishing of the run. Furthermore, if 
the attachment is not properly made it may either 
“pull hard’—require excessive force to draw it 
through—or it may “stick” at some coupling or elbow 
in the run. 

The Principal Requirements of the Attachment of 
Conductors to Be Pulled in to a Pulling-in Line may 
be enumerated thus: . 
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(1) The attachment should have ample tensile 
strength. 

(2) The attachment should offer minimum opposi- 
. tion to the drawing of the conductors into the conduit. 

The Requirement of Tensile Strength may be satis- 
fied in an obvious way by so making the connection of 
the conductors to the pulling-in line that it will be 
sufficiently strong. This requirement is not difficult 
to satisfy provided the graphic and written instruc- 
tions enumerated herein are followed. 


Eng of Siboon . 
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Fig. 2.—Showing How Steel Fishing Ribbon May Be Hooked 
Through Twin Wire for Drawing In. 


` The Requirement of Minimum Opposition to 
Drawing In can also be met readily by a reasonable 
exercise of judgment and common sense. The attach- 
ment should always “taper gradually” (see Fig. 1). 
That is, it should be conical in shape from the pulling- 
in line to the body of the conductors so that the joint 
will slide easily into the conduit and past irregularities 
therein without seizing. Preferably it should be a sort 
of conical wedge. The conical form is made by serv- 
ing tape over the attachment in such a way that the 
interstices are filled in. 

In Attaching the Conductors to Be Pulled In to a 
Ribbon Fish Wire one of the methods suggested in 
Figs. 2 or 3 may be used. The simplest attachment, 
where the run is short and relatively straight and 
where twin wire is to be installed, is made by hooking 
the end of the fish ribbon through the outer braid of 
the twin conductor (H, Fig. 2). A slit should be cut 
through the outer braid about 1 in. from the end of 
the wire. The end of the fishing ribbon should be bent 
over and down as at R. Then it is hooked through the 
slit so that it will not catch inside of the conduit. The 
braid, due to the fact that it is composed of many 
strands crossing one another, does not tear out readily. 
Where it is applicable, this method consumes much 
less time than does one where the “skinned” end of 
the conductors must be made up in a loop on the end 
of the fishing wire. 

To Attach Conductors to a Steel Fishing Ribbon 
for Drawing In (it is, understood that only small con- 
ductors—No. 12 or No. 14—for “easy runs” should 
be pulled in with a fishing ribbon) a loop is formed in 
the end of the fishing ribbon and a serving of small 
copper wire 1s made around the end of the loop. This 
serving should be soldered for best results. The bare 
copper conductor ends are then made up into the loop 
and the whole served with friction tape. * 

Another attachment to a steel fish wire which may be 
used where a hard pull is expected can be arranged by 
(see Fig. 3) forming a loop L, 3 or 4 in. from the end 
of the fish wire and then making up the copper con- 
ductor ends C in it as shown. The free end of the 
fish ribbon extends along the conductors and is lashed 
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Fig. 3—Conductors to Be Pulled in “Made Up” In a Loop In a 
Fishing Ribbon. 
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to them with turns of small-diameter binding wire. 
The entire attachment should be served with friction 
tape so that it will offer minimum resistance. As sug- 
gested in a preceding paragraph, hard-pulling runs 
should not be drawn in with a fish wire. Hence, the 
method of Fig. 3 is not, in general, recommended. It 
will, however, be found serviceable in an emergency. 
If the Conduits Into Which Wires Are to Be Pulled 
Are Small in Proportion to the Over-all Size of the 
Wires to be pulled in, it iseadvisable to compress the 
loop in the end of the fishing wire, making it flatter 
than shown in the illustrations. One bared conductor 
end is “made up” into this flattened loop. The other 


. bared conductor is served around its bared mate from 


which the insulation has been trimmed for a distance 
of about 3 in. This provides the long tapering at- 
tachment which, if carefully served with tape, will 
draw readily into any conduit sufficiently large to 
receive the wire. While this description treats of but 
two wires, if there are three the general methods are 
the same, as will be apparent upon trial. 

(To be continued.) a) 


FORMS FOR ELECTRICAL INSPECTION BY 
MUNICIPAL DEPARTMENT. 


Electrical Ordinance of Manhattan, Kans., Requires 
Examination of Electricians, as Well as 
Inspection of Their Work. 


Among cities that have recently been added to the 
steadily lengthening list that require electrical inspec- 
tion of installations before service can be rendered is 
the city of Manhattan, Kans. A new ordinance was 
recently passed by the City Commission which requires 
that all electricians must pass an examination before 
work can be done by them on any building. It is 
planned to have these examifiations somewhat similar 


CITY OF MANHATTAN 


Orricge OF THE 


ELECTRICAL INSPECTOR 


APPLICATION FOR WIRING PERMIT 


Manhattan, Kansas... ..... ........ wk... 
J, the undersigned, hereby make application to install the electric wiring and fixtures, 
apparatus, or appliances heted below in the... .ss.sds—‘(i‘(séw#ét«S serbet dune 
of Mr. ma. See ek S nacre, At ..... Street, 
Manhattan, Kansas, as follows. 
FULTORES. APPLIANCES, APPARATUS, FIC 1 CORSTRECTION 2 
No Lethte O O E a8 Deis a ni | 
No. Liaht(betleta EEEE TE Armored Coble . 


Ne. Switch Oatleta . . | Metal Conduit ssid, . sel PR 
Drect or Fixtures . AEETI, oS oo Metel Moulding 
Motore. =... . ny ages i 


’ K nob and Tube 
Eleetrie Midna adin AS 


|New Building... 00 ee. 
Old Buildiaa. L. 
Addition ia Old Werk 

Addition te New Work. 


Pietere Machinen . 
Mwiteh Boerde ... 
Derurative liahting oo |... 


Blewtrie Pann... L 


Mieselleneuns _. 


NO. OF CLIRCUITG _ 


In column ] give figures. In column 2 check with X 
Remarks 


` ®.., vss., mai etme 


7. a ee w- A 


RA ae EE aa > iwase - avae. a 


, All work to be installed in accordance with Ordinance No. 439, and subject ta inspec. 
tion by the Electrical Inspector of the City of Manhattan, Kansas. No construction 
work to be done until permi’ for same is issued by the Electrica! Inspector. 


Approved Signed ....... 


Rejected gL st; Addrees................... 
Permit No. : 


re as 


one 6 
Application Form for Wiring Permit In Manhattan, Kans. 
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CITY OF MANHATTAN 


OFFICE or THE 


ELECTRICAL INSPECTOR 


NO. 
Electrical Wiring Permit 


Manhattan, Kansas. . 


we edes ea ea? 


Owner ....... .. EEA ER 
Noea ane a oe Rhee) . ... .. Street. 


Permit is hereby granted to Mr. 
a licensed electrician to install the electe sinoi. fixtures. appliances, nie as s described 
in his application, No.. , and given beluw, at the above described property. 


FIXTURES. APPLIANCES, APPARATUS, ETC CONSTRUCTION 2 


Ne Lights : 

No. Light Outlets . : 

No. Switoh Oatleta >. we. 
Drope oc Fixturen ....... 


Armored Cable 
. | Metal Conduit) 0... 6... 
Metal Moulding ...... 2.0 0.0.08 J ee 
Knobend Tube... 
[New Building oo... aa ede. 
.. {Old Building 2 0 ee pee eee 
jAddition ta Old Work 


Motore ............ 
Electric Sidne ..... 
Piotere Machinca 
Switch Boarda. ._ . 


Decoretive Lidhting . . . 


. | Addition to New Wark. 


Eleetrio Fann... ...... .. .. _.,{ Alterastione..... 2. 
Miseelleneousn ..... 


NO. OF CERCUITS ._. 


o| Repeire... ee we 


In column 2 ebeck with X 


In column | give figures. 


Remarks 2... 0... ee cee ween cee eee ce te 


we eee 
see s.v meee 


All work to be inatalied in accordance with Ordinance No. 439, and Pe to inspec- 
tion by the Electrical Inspector of the City of Manhattan, Kansas. No construction 
work to be done untd permit for same is issued by the Electrical Inspector. No current 
, to be turned on said wiring, except for testing, until a certificate of approval shall have 
"been obtained from City Electrical Inspector 


Form of Electrical Wiring Permit. 


to those required in that city for plumbers. The 
plumbing examination consists largely of requiring 
the applicants to examine charts in which defects in 
plumbing equipment must be pointed out. Arthur J. 
Rhodes, city engineer and chief electrical inspector, 


CITY OF MANHATTAN 


Orricét OF THE 


ELECTRICAL INSPECTOR 


CERTIFICATE OF ELECTRICAL INSPECTION 


DBO 2 ile EEA EEEE ..... Application No. tees E 
Ower AY Gtewxeinan Sesuuatecha aceasta: Nonacsaen orane io dely Street 
Electricion. Permit No. 

FIXTURES. APPLIANCES, APPARATES. ETC | 1 | CONSTROCTION 2 
Novbiahie’ uenea ie ai aa. o Armored Gable 


No. Light Outlete |. 


; Metal Condeit | l a ag a aaa 
No. wich Outlets... , 


Metal Moulding agua arte EEE 
Knob and Tube | ee pce cece 
. New Building... 000.0000 cee aae EERS 
. Old Building. OE 

- | Additrenta Old Work |... : 

...| Addition to New Work 0 0... oof eon 


Dropa or Finturee. wo. i webs e. 
Motore i eid aaa a 
Electric Signs . 

Pieture Machines 

Switeh Boards. . . 


Derorative l.iahting .. . {Alterations _...... 6,0 Seasonal elector ies 
Electric Fane L” a’ ...|Repaira .. dite uct Laid 
Miecellencoue a ee e /DERFRCTS ere eee 


NO. OFCEIRCUITS ..... 


In column 2 check with X 


In column 1 give figures. 


Remarks ..........00.0 000 cee eee eee wees a 
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Thia certifies that the above described electrical work has been installed and inspected 
and same is in compliance with City Ordinance No. 439. 
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Electric Wiring 


Fixtures, Appliances Ete.. iy. Total 
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jlectrical Inspector. a 


rorm for Inspection Certificate. 
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would be glad to hear from the authorities of other 
cities, or of states, where electricians’ examinations 
are held as to the procedure used and typical questions 
propounded. If charts of circuit defects, etc., similar 
to those referred to above are used, Mr. Khodes would 
be pleased to have copies sent him. 

Another feature of the new ordinance of Manhat- 
tan is that it establishes regular electrical inspection. 
An application for a wiring permit must first be filed 
and if this is approved an electrical wiring permit is 
issued. The work is inspected both during its prog- 
ress and at its completion, and if found to agree with 
the regulations a certificate of electrical inspection is 
issued. The forms used for these purposes are very 
simple and for this reason are reproduced herewith 
as they may give suggestions to other municipalities. 


CODE-CHANGE CORRECTION. 


In publishing the list of changes made in the 1918 
edition of the National Electrical Code a typographical 
error Was inadvertently overlooked in our issue of 
Dec. 7, 1918. Referring to Rule 26, Section f, the 
word accessible should be inaccessible. It is in inac- 
cessible roof spaces that wires may be supported by 
knobs supported directly on the upper edge of each 
joist. This construction is not allowed, however, 
where the roof or attic space, although unfinished, 1s 
accessible by means of a trap door in the roof or floor, 
a window or in any other way, since in crawling about 
in such a space the wires would very likely be kicked 
or brushed off their supports and thus thrown directly 
on the joists or brought into contact with each other. 
This error has been called to our attention by Wash- 
ington Devereux, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Electrical Inspectors, to whom we were in- 
debted for the entire list of Code changes. 


AMONG THE CONTRACTORS. 


The Spilger Electrice Co., 78 Warren street. New 
York City, has been awarded a contract for electrical 
work in the new Y. M. C. A. building now in course 
of construction at 181st street and University avenue. 


In connection with various improvements being 
made at the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Navy Yard by the 
Government, contract for electrical work has been 
awarded to the E. J. Electric Installation Co., of New 
York City, at $4668. 

Richards Brothers, Lansford, Pa., have been 
awarded a contract for electric wiring in connection 
with a new two-story building now in course of con- 
struction by Paul V. Irmishek, of Lansford, to cost 
$10,000. 

Contract for electric wiring in the new two-story 
and basement building being erected on Stockton ave- 
nue by George A. and S. R. Kelly, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has been awarded to the Morganstern Electric Co., 
325 Second avenue, in that city. 


Clarence D. Nuss, North Wales, Pa., has been 
awarded a contract for the electric work in connection 
with the rebuilding of the plant of Samuel C. Kriebel, 
217 North Main street, located at West Point, to cost 
$10,000. 


Contract has been awarded to the Kahn Electric 
Co., 505 North Eutaw street, Baltimore, Md., for elec- 
trical work in connection with alterations and improve- 
ments being made at the club house of the Western 
Marvland Railroad Co. 
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Unique Electric System for Industrial Transportation— 
Decorative Shades for Semi-Indirect Lighting Fixtures 


Electric Hauling System Con- 
tains Many Novel Features. 


The system of electrical hauling 
designed and constructed by the Elec- 
tric Carrier Co., 220 Broadway, New 
York, differs radically in many re- 
spects from the usual methods of 
hauling. Although it cannot be rec- 
ommended as economical in small 
plants or other places where the 
quantity of material to be hauled is 
small or where the routes are subject 
to change, it has a great many advan- 
tages in mines and similar locations 
in hauling all sorts of material. 

The system consists of a source of 
alternating current, cars running on 
rails, track and car motor members, 
and two conducting rails. It can be 
installed on the surface, underground 
or elevated. The distinguishing nov- 
elty of the system is the method used 
to propel the cars. Instead of mount- 
ing a complete motor upon the car 
and transmitting mechanical power 
through gears to the car wheels, the 
elements of a polyphase induction 
motor are separated, the primary ele- 
ment being straightened out and car- 
ried on the bottom of the car, while 
the secondary is spread out and ex- 
tended betwcen the rails on the track. 
The car is propelled by the magnetic 
force created between the progressive 
feld of the car element and the in- 
duced current in the track element. 
Both motor members are made ot 
laminated iron. The slots of the car 
member contain open-circuit wire 
windings; those of the track member, 
closed-circuit windings of the squir- 
rel-cage type. 

It is claimed that simplicity of the 
arrangement reduces the cost.of op- 
eration and maintenance to a mini- 
mum. Having no rotary motor nor 


Hite 


gearings, no armature nor commuta- 
tor, the cars require neither oiling 
nor attendance, and are practically 
fool-proof. The entire car space is 
available for freight. Cars can be 
started, speeded up or slowed down, 
stopped or reversed, by pressing the 
buttons which control the current 
supplied to the two feeder rails, with- 
out shock to car or contents. Cars 
may be switched automatically from 
the main line to branch lines, or from 


Signal System, Showing How Colis Are 
Wound Under Copper Grid in 
Track Motor Member. 


branch lines to the main line. When 
descending a grade, power is regen- 
erated back into the line, the con- 
served energy serving as a brake and 
also reducing the amount of energy 
consumed from the power house. 
Where a signal system is desired 
to indicate the location of cars in 
transit, insulated coils of wire are 


wound at intervals in the track mo- 


tor member, and these coils, receiv- 
ing an induced current as the car 
passes over them, transmit the sig- 
nals to the indicating apparatus at 
either or both terminals. The coils, 
being impregnated with moisture- 


repelling compound, are waterproof. 
As there are no physical contacts, the 
signal system cannot burn out or get 
out of order. 


End View of Locomotive Car Bulit by the Electric Carrier Co., Showing Arrangement 
of Electrical Windings and Equipment. 


Decorated Brascolite Fixture. 


The Luminous Unit Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., has added a new and interesting 
type to its extensive line of Brasco- 
lites known as the decorated type. 
This new line uses one of the well- 
known commercial types as a basis 
of its construction and is suspended 
by a silk cord to form a highly deco- 


Decorated Brascolite Fixture. 


rative and really efficient unit for 
residential or other artistic applica- 
tion, such as tea rooms, public din- 
ing rooms, candy shops, etc. 

The silk shade not only adds 2 
decorative function to the Brascolite 
fixture, but also by reflected light. 
from the white interior lining elim- 


Partial Section, Showing Arrangement 


of Decorated Unit. 


inates entirely any ceiling shadow 
which might otherwise be present, as 
well as to diffuse the direct light in 
such manner as to create a very 
pleasing lighting effect and at the 
same time retain the high efhciency 
always desirable but so seldom ob- 
tainable in a decorative lighting fix- 
ture. 

A choice of color scheme is pro- 
vided in the standard line as the 
shade and cord is furnished in old 
rose, old gold or gray at the option 
of the| purchaser. 
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Autostarters.— Westinghouse Elec- 


tric & Manufacturing Co., East Pitts- . 


burgh, Pa. 

Quick-break switch and air-cooled 
transformer mounted as unit in metal 
case with or without overload and 
no-voltage release coils. Used as 
means whereby potential impressed 
upon alternating-current motor ter- 
minals may be made less than full 
line voltage during starting process. 

In off position transformer and mo- 
tor windings are disconnected from 
line. Overload release is inoperative 
during process of starting motor and 
other circuit-breakers or fuses are 
necessary in motor circuit. Capacity 
50 hp. or less, 600 volts or less. 
“Type A.” 

Listed Nov. 18, 1918. 


Cutout Bases, Plug Fuse.—Barber 


Electric Manufacturing Co., North 
Attleboro, Mass. 
“Barber,” 0-30 amperes, 250 volts. 


Catalog Nos. 1935, 2165, 2199, 2569, 
2965, 8020, 8042. 
Listed Sept. 11, 1918. 


Carbonators, Electric—The Bas- 
tian-Blessing Co., 125 West Austin 
avenue, Chicago, Ill. l 

“Knoxall” and “Eclipse” models. 
Carbonator driven by enclosed mo- 
tor controlled by automatic switch 
actuated by weight of water in tank. 
Designed for use in carbonating 
water. Lg hp., 110-220 volts, alternat- 
ing or direct current. 

Listed Nov. 6, 1918. 


Flexible Tubing.—Toronto Con- 
duits & Cables, Ltd., 331-33 King 
street, West, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

Marking: Knitted fabric having 
one yellow thread. 

Listed Oct. 2, 1918. 


Flexible Tubing Fasteners.—K-B 
Manufacturing Co., 287 Second street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

“K-B.” For securing flexible tub- 
ing in outlets. 

Listed Nov. 26, 1918. 


Fixtures.— Collins-Wagner Manu- 
facturing Co., 244 West 29th street, 
New York, N. Y. 

Listed Oct. 15, 1918. 


Fixtures, Show-Window and Show- 


Case Type.—Frederick A. Watkins, 
565 West Washington street, Chi- 
cago, TII. 

“Reval 


Listed July 19, 1918. 


Fuses, Cartridge.—Elliott Electric 
Co., 517 Spring street, Shreveport, 
a 


“Service” cartridge enclosed fuses. 
0-60 amperes, 250 volts. 
Listed Oct. 18, 1918. 


Fuses, Plug.—Merrill Manufactur- 
ing Co., 294 Washington street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


The electrical fittings listed and 
described in this department have 
been approved by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Incorporat- 
ed, after examination and tests 
conducted under standards of the 
National Electrical Code as rec- 
ommended by the National Fire 
Protection Association. 


“Merrill” Edison plug fuses, 0-30 
amperes, 125 volts. 
Listed Aug. 20, 1918. 


Heaters—Electric Ranges. — Rath- 
bone-Sard Electric Co., Albany, N. Y. 

“Acorn” electric ranges. 110-220 
volts, 5400-7000 watts, Types E-15, 
E-25, E-40, E-70, for use in two or 
three-wire circuits. 110-220 ‘volts, 
§500-12.000 watts, Types -E-35, E-45, 
E-50, E-55, E-60, E-65, for use on 
three-wire circuits only. 

Listed May 15, 1918. 


Heating Appliances, Cooking and 
Liquid.— Duparquet, Huot & Mone- 
use Co., 108-114 West 22nd street, 
New York, N. Y. 

Electrically heated cooking appli- 
ances for voltages up to 250. 

Broilers, 5000-9000 watts, Types B, 
HB, SB. 

Hot plate, 2000 watts, Type HP-2. 

Kettle, 1500-12,000 watts, Type K. 

Ranges, 7000-22,000 watts, Type R. 

Steam table, 3000-6000 watts, Type 


ST. 

Urns, 1000-6000 watts, Types U, 
CU, WU. 

Listed Oct. 11, 1918. 


Heating Appliances, Industrial and 
Laboratory.—American Ironing Ma- 
chine Co., 166-8 North Michigan ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill. 

“Simplex” ironing machines hav- 
ing fixed iron-clad enamel-insulated 
heaters and motor-driven padded 
rolls, in sizes up to 56 in. in length. 
Two-wire, 110 and 220 volts, and 
three-wire, 110-220 volts, 20 to 70 amp. 

Listed Nov. 15, 1918. 


Horns, Siren.—Federal Sign Sys- 
tem (Electric), Lake and Desplaines 
streets, Chicago, Il. 

“Federal” siren horns, 250 volts or 
less, alternating current and direct 
current. Type A, interior or exterior, 
l to 10 hp. Type B, single or double- 
head. 1% to 5 hp. 

Listed Oct. 11, 1918. 


Motion-Picture Appliance. — The 
Seligraph Co., 92 Lenox avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

“Film Fire Safety Device.” Device 
consists of pilot switch held closed by 
fuse so located that flm fire at aper- 
ture ignites, fuse allowing switch to 
open. This interruption of current 
in pilot circuit releases two knives 
which cut flm at magazine and switch 


which controls lamps, motor, audi- 
torium and orchestra signal circuits. 

Examinations and tests indicate 
that when properly installed this de- 
vice affords a certain degree of pro- 
tection against hazards incident to 
ignition of film at aperture of a pro- 
jecting machine. 

It does not give protection against 
hazards from other films which may 
be in booth, nor is it equivalent of 
or substitute for booth itself. 

Listed Nov. 29, 1918. 


Motion-Picture Appliance — Lamp 
Regulator. — General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Consisting of adjustable reactance 
and single-pole switch in series with 
primary of auto-transformer, second- 
ary of which is in series with amme- 
ter and lamp controlled. Enclosed 
in sheet-metal cabinet and designed 
fcr controlling incandescent lamps 
in which it is desirable that current 
value should be kept constant. Pri- 
mary 7.2 amperes, 100-125 volts; sec- 
ondary 20 amperes, 28-30 volts. 

Listed Sept. 5, 1918. 


Outlet Bushing and Fitting.—The 
Gillette-Vibber Co., 32 Maple ave- 
nue, New London, Conn. 

Two-piece, galvanized, cast-iron 
terminal fittings with composition 
covers with wire openings for cap- 
ping ends of rigid conduit. Catalog 
Nos. 10002, 10003, 10112, 10114, 10212. 

Only for inside work, and only 
when secured to threaded ends of 
conduit with standard locknuts. 

Listed Aug. 3, 1918. 


Outlet Bushings, Service-Entrance. 
— Multi Electrical Manufacturing 
Co., 703 Fulton street, Chicago, Ill. 
“Multi” bushings of cast iron, 
threaded for connection to rigid con- 
duit and having porcelain plate with 
holes for conductors. Type F 
Listed Oct. 14, 1918. 


Outlet Bushings, Service-Entrance. 
— The Gillette-Vibber Co., 32 Maple 
avenue, New London, Conn. 

“Gee-Vee” cast-iron outlet bush- 
ings. Catalog Nos. 6001, 6002, 6003, 
6112, 6114, 6212. 

“G-V Universal,” 
3004, 3312. 

Listed Aug. 2, 1918. 


Catalog Nos. 


Picture-Machine Appliance—Lamp 
Adapter.—The Argus Lamp & Appli- 
ance Co., 322 Euclid avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

“Argus-Sheck Universal”  incan- 
descent lamp adapter for arc-lamp 
house. Designed for use with 20-am- 
pere, 30-volt Mazda lamps. 

Listed Oct. 11, 1918. 


Protectors.— Reliable Electric Co., 
at South Sangamon street, Chicago, 
ll. 

Consisting of carbon lightning ar- 
resters with encloSed cartridge fuses 


January 11, 1919. 


for use on signal circuits. Enclosed 
in porcelain case with flanged cast- 


iron cover and rubber gasket. Cata- 
log Nos. 997-A, 997-B. 

Listed Aug. 6, 1918. 

Receptacle, Mogul-Base. — The 


Luminous Unit Co., 2615 Washing- 
ton avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
rU Co” porcelain shell. 
Keyless, Catalog No. 101. 
Listed Aug. 6, 1918. 


Receptacles for Attachment Plugs. 


—Ajax Electric Specialty Co., 1011 
Market street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Flush Edison screw-shell type, 


660 watts, 250 volts, Catalog No. 578. 
Listed Oct. 3. 1918. 


Receptacles for Attachment Plugs, 
and Plugs-Marine.— Benjamin Electric 
Manufacturing Co., 120-28 South San- 
gamon street, Chicago. 

“Benjamin.” 660 watts, 250 volts. 

Receptacles, catalog Nos. 6968, 6969, 
6980, 6981, 6984 and 6985. 

Plugs, catalog Nos. 6762 to 67 in- 
clusive. 

Receptacles complete with box, cov- 
er and gasket, catalog Nos. 6712 to 21 
inclusive, 6740 and 6741. 

Listed Nov. 22, 1918. 


Receptacle, Medium-Base.— Adapti 
Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

“Adapti,” porcelain shell. catalog 
No. 564-B, with bases 4120-B and 
4127-B. 

Listed July 22, 1918, > 

Switches, Automatic, Pressure- 


Operated Type.—Brunner Manufac- 
turing Co., Utica, N. Y. 

Automatic switch consisting of 
brush contact switch operated by 
springs and levers actuated by pres- 
sure variation on diaphragm within 
chamber attached to switch base; de- 
signed to automatically control ap- 
paratus for maintaining desired air 
pressure. 10 amperes, 250 volts, 20 
amperes, 125 volts. Model M. 

Listed Oct. 31, 1918. 


Sockets, Mogul Base.—The Bryant 
Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


“Bryant” or “Perkins” porcelain 
shell. 
Keyless, 1500 watts, 600 volts, 


Catalog No. 4089-Special. 
Listed Aug. 6, 1918. 


Switch Boxes.—The Potter-Acme 
Manufacturin Co., 1060 Superior 
avenue, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio. 

“Potter” sheet-steel, single and 
gang type boxes for mounting 
switches and receptacles. 

Ee Gee pattern, 
nee 71, 

id oad Ae conduit patters 
at og Nos. 80, 8 
Listed July 27, 1918, 


Catalog 


Switches, Automatic, Pressure- 
Operated Type.— The Blackburn- 
Smith Corporation, 105 West 40th 


street, New York, N. Y. 
“Blackburn-Smith” enclosed singlee 

pole switch operated by float actu- 

ated by variation of liquid level in a 

tank. Designed to control current to 

direct-current or alternating-current 

solenoids, 5 amperes, 250 volts. 
Listed Aug. 23, 1918. 


ELECTRICAL REVIEW 


Sign Flasher.— Automatic Electric 


Controller Co., Inc, New Nester 
building, Seattle, Wash. 
Electromagnetic sign flasher of 


solenoid-operated switch type. Model 
144, alternating current, 110 volts, 
3000 watts. 

Listed Oct. 11, 1918. 


Signal Appliances, Miscellaneous.— 
The Autocall Co., Shelby, Ohio. 
“Autocall” relays for use in signal- 


ing circuits, 110-250 volts. 


Type A, breaking capacity 5 amp. 

Type G1, single-pole, breaking ca- 
pacity 25 amp 

Type G2, double- pole, breaking ca- 
pacity 25 amp. 

Listed Nov. 19, 1918. 


Signal Appliances, Miscellaneous.— 
Benjamin Electric Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, Ill 

“Benjamin” Telecode relay for use 
on signaling circuits, such as tele. 
phones, for sounding extension bells 
or horns supplied from lighting cir- 
cuits. 0.35 amp., 125 volts. 

Listed Aug. 9, 1918. 


Signs.—Federal Sign System (Elec- 
tric), 1737 Telegraph avenue, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

Electrically illuminated displsy 
signs for general use. 


Listed Nov. 20, 1918. 


Switches, Enclosed.—California 
Electrical Construction Co., 641 Mis- 
sion street, San Francisco, Cal. 

“Ceco.” Standard fused switch 
mounted in sheet-metal cutoat box 


and provided with handle for manual 


operation without opening case. All 
standard current ratings, 250 volts. 


Listed Nov. 19, 1918. 


Switches, Oil-Break. — Electrical 
Machinery Co., 524 California street, 
Sacramento, Cal. 

“Van Alstyne. ” Two or three-pole, 
oil-immersed switches designed for 
manual operation without opening 
case, provided with no-voltage release 
coils and in sizes up to and including 
440 volts or less, 100 amp. or less. 

Listed Sept. 13, 1918. 


Switches, Push Flush.—The Stand- 
ard Electric Manufacturing Co., 216 
North Clinton street, Chicago, Il. 

Single-pole, catalog No. 5001. 

Double-pole, catalog No. 5002. 

Three-way, catalog No. 5003. 

Listed Sept. 28, 1918. 


Switches, Push and Rotary Flush, 
Marine.—Benjamin Electric Manu- 
facturing Co., 120 South Sangamon 
street, Chicago, Ill. 

“Benjamin.” Single-pole, 
Nos. 6955, 6998-69 inclusive. 

Double- ‘pole, Catalog No. 6954. 

Watertight box complete with sin- 


Catalog 


gle-pole switch, Catalog Nos. 6728, 
6729, 6754-59 inclusive, 6974-77 inclu- 
sive, 8432, 8493-99 inclusive, 8500, 
8504, 8526-29 inclusive, 8568, 8569, 
oe inclusive, 8603, 8604, 8663, 


Watertight box complete with dou- 
ble-pole switch, Catalog Nos. 6710, 
6711, 6746, 6747. 

Non- watertight box complete with 
single-pole switch, Catalog Nos. 
6748, 6749, 6788, 6789, 6792-99 inclu- 
sive, 8413, 8465, 8599, 8600-02 inclu- 


sive. 
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Non-watertight box complete with 
double-pole switch, Catalog Nos. 
6770, 6771. 

Listed Nov. 22, 1918. 


Transformers, Bell-Ringing.—Julius 
Becker, 438 Briar place, Chicago, Il. 

Air-cooled transformer designed to 
supply current at low voltage. For 
use only in ringing bells or for sim- 
ilar signaling work when primary 
wiring is installed in accordance with 


Class C rules, National Electrical 
Code. 
“Becker,” 60 cycles, primary 110 


volts, secondary 8 volts. 

Listed July 25, 1918. 

Welding Machines.—The 
Welder Co., Warren, Ohio. 

“Taylor” electric welding ma- 
chines, 7-25 kv-a., 110, 220, 440 or 550 
volts. Types D- 6-1 to D-48-4 inclu- 
sive, 

To be installed in manner and loca- 
tion acceptable to inspection depart- 
ment having jurisdiction, and with 
suitable ground connection. 

Listed Dec. 20, 1918. 


Wires, Slow-Burning.—Alfred F. 
Moore, 200-18 North Third street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fixture wires, stranded conductors, 
furnished as single conductor of 
twisted pair. For use in fixtures 
within buildings, including fhxtures 
for gas-filled incandescent lamps. 

Nos. 18 and 16 B. & S. gauge. Two 
types: First covered with cotton 
wrap and cotton braid impregnated 
with slow-burning compound and 
either slicked down or finished with 
outer silk or cotton braid: second 
covered with cotton wrap and two as- 
bestos wraps impregnated with slow- 
burning compound and finished with 
outer silk or cotton braid. 

No. 14 B. & S. gauge with cotton 
wrap, two impregnated cotton braids 
and finished with outer silk braid. 

Marking: Red, white and blue cot- 
ton threads cabled with copper 
strands. 

Tag on coil to read: 
Electrical Code Standard.” 

Listed Aug. 6, 1918. 


Taylor 


“National 


Slow-Burning. — Indepen- 


1747 Broad. 
way, New York, N. Y. 

“Salamander.” Heater cords. Flex- 
ible conductor, Nos. 12 to 18 B. & S. 
gauge inclusive, with compound felt- 
ed asbestos insulation; twisted to a 
double conductor, compounded asbes- 
tos braid or cotton braid, or both, 
over all. 

Motion-picture-machine cable. Flex- 
Solid conductor, Nos. 4 to 18 B. & S. 
guage inclusive, compounded felted 
asbestos insulation and compounded 
asbestos braid. 

Switchboard and controller wire. 
Solid conductor, Nos. 4 to 18 B. &S. 
gauge inclusive. compounded felted 
asbestos insulation and compounded 
asbestos braid. 

Stove and furnace wire. Solid con- 
ductor, Nos. 1 to 16 B. & S. gauge 
inclusive, compounded felted asbestos 
insulation and compounded asbestos 


Wires, 
dent Lamp & Wire Co., 


braid. 
Marking: Flexible conductors— 
White cotton thread cabled with 


copper strands. Solid conductors— 
White cotton thread running parallel 
with conductor. 

Listed Aug. 9, 1918: 
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F. W. Rust & Co. Organized—Robbins & Myers Changes 
Managers—Literature Distributed by the Manufacturers 


Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co., 
325 Locust street, St. Louis, Mo., re- 
<ently issued Bulletin No. 250, which 
‘lists both new and second-hand equip- 
‘ment, including power plant equip- 
‘ment, machine tools, hoists, contrac- 
‘tors’ equipment, etc. 


Randle Machinery Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. recently issued an eight-page 
booklet, giving a partial list of its 
line of powerplant equipment in- 
cluding engines, boilers, motors, gen- 
-erators, machine tools and supplies. 
Brief and comprehensive data con- 
cerning each item is given and many 
bargains in power plant equipment 
are offered. 


Cincinnati Specialty Manufacturing 
Co., Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio, has just 
issued a circular descriptive of the au- 
tomatic extension reel for electric 
lamps. The reel is a very simple de- 
vice designed for use in factories, ma- 
‘chine shops, garages, in fact, for use 
in any place where extension lamp is 
required. It is also extensively used 
for portable electric drills, grinders, 
fans, etc. The reel is nine inches in 
diameter and is equipped with 25 ft. 
of reinforced cord. The head is pro- 
vided with a swivel joint.. enabling 
the lamp to be carried in any direction 
from the reel and an automatic lock. 
This device has been examined, test- 
ed and listed as standard by the Un- 
-derwriters’ Laboratories. 


Fuller Engineering Co., designing 
and constructing engineer, Allentown, 
Pa., announces that Frederick A. 
‘Scheffler, formerly connected with 
‘tthe New York offices of the Babcock 
& Wilcox Co.. has now become asso- 
-ciated with the company and will 
make. his headquarters at its New 
York office. 50 Church street, Hudson 
‘Terminal, New York City. The Ful- 
ler Engineering Co. is making a spe- 
-ccialty of applying the pulverized coal 
‘method of firing to boilers of all 
kinds for generating power. Mr. 
Scheffler will be in a position to fur- 
‘nish complete information regarding 
the cost of installation, preparation 
and probable economies obtainable 
‘by the adoption of this method of fir- 
ing coal. 


Robbins & Myers Co., Spring- 
feld, Ohio, announces the following 
-cchanges in its branch managers: I. 
Elkas, who for a number of years has 
been manager of the St. Louis branch 
‘office of the company, has been trans- 
ferred to Chicago, where he succeeds 
R. R. Caskey, resigned. J. F. Galvin, 
formerly assistant to Mr. Elkas at St. 
Louis, will succeed him as manager 
of the St. Leuis oftice. Guy H. Gibbs, 
-who has been in charge of the Cin- 
cinnati office since R. C. Decker went 
into Government service, has been 
‘transferred to the export department 
and will assist Mr. Wilhelmi. Mer. 
Gibbs was in charge of the R. & M. 


exhibit at the San Diego exposition 
and later assisted at the Chicago of- 
fice. It is possible that he may serve 
later as European representative for 
the company. 


General Lead Batteries Co., with 
main offices at Newark, N. J.. has 
published bulletin No. 28 entitled, 
“The Theory of the Storage Battery.” 
This is a very carefully prepared con- 
densed treatise on the chemical and 
electrical theory of the lead storage 
battery. It describes not only the re- 
versible process but also the method 
of forming and constructing lead 
cells, the advantage of Plante and 
pasted types, difficulties developed in 
former practice, such as sulphation, 
how this can be overcome and made 
of actual service and tinally a brief 
description is given of Titan pasted 
plates manufactured by this company. 
This booklet should be in the hands 
of everyone interested in knowing 
exactly what takes place in a storage 
battery. 


Railway & Industrial Engineering 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., has issued a well 
illustrated folder on “Outdoor Trans- 
former Substations,’ and the applica- 
tion of the Burke switch and horn- 
gap lightning arresters thereto. Over 
10 substations are illustrated in which 
this equipment is used. These are 
substations serving electrical central- 
station systems and numerous im- 
portant industrial and coal-mining 
companies. A number of views are 
shown of the Burke horn-gap switch 
and also the new vertical break 
switch and the horn-gap lightning 
arresters. The company shows how 
its facilities have enabled it to design 
and build all of the switching and 
protective equipment as well as the 
supporting steel work for outdoor sub- 
stations of moderate 
high voltages and of various sizes. 


Deister Concentrator Co., with 
main office, factory and test plant at 
Fort Wayne, Ind., has issued a valu- 
able bulletin, dealing with the No. 7 
Deister-Overstrom diagonal deck 
coal washing table. It discusses the 
development of processes in the 
washing of bituminous coal for the 
reduction of non-combustibles, and 
points out how a high percentage of 
combustible is recovered by the use 
of the table. Tremendous advan- 
tages are claimed for this coal wash- 
ing table, among which the following 
are enumerated as the principal ones: 
It removes objectionable sulphur, 
which is very important from even a 
physical standpoint. as fires from 
spontaneous combustion in coal bins 
and coal piles are largely due to the 


heat generated in coal containing a 


considerable amount of sulphur: re- 
duces loss of combustible in ash; in- 
creases heating value, increases boiler 
efficiency: decreases transportation 


to extremely . 


difficulties and makes marketable 
product from low-grade coal, or 
screenings, heretofore wasted. Nu- 
merous tlow sheets of suggested ar- 
rangements, both for general washing 
of coal and for use in connection with 
pulverizing plants, are included in the 
bulletin. A foundation and general 
drawing print of the No. 7 Deister- 
Overstrom diagonal deck coal wash- 
ing table is also shown. 


F. W. Rust, formerly interested in 
the Rainier Electric Co., Seattle, 
Wash., has organized the firm of F. 
W. Rust & Co., Inc., and established 
offices in Seattle National Bank 
building. The new concern gives 
special attention to lighting and pow- 
er installations in industrial plants, 
and has adopted the plan of taking 
contracts on a _ cost-plus-percentage 
basis. 


Automatic Light Co., Inc., McKnight 
building, Minneapolis, Minn., has pre- 
pared a convenient folder on its Alco 
farm Mghting and power plants. The 
history of the development of the 
Alco plant is given, and views of dif- 
ferent types and parts thereof are 
shown. The principal Alco plant 
made is an automatic 110-volt equip- 
ment which is capable of furnishing 
not only light but also power on the 
premises. It requires only a very 
small storage battery for starting pur- 
poses. The company also makes a 
32-volt battery plant for places where 
this type of equipment is insisted on. 
Typical installations are shown and 
suggestions for dealers in demon- 
strating the equipment. 


Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y., 
has now in print and will soon have 
ready for distribution its general cata- 
log No. 18. The compilation of this 
edition was made necessary through 
the demand by engineers and progres- 
sive industrial managers for a com- 
plete reference book on elevating and 
conveying machinery and general en- 
gineering data. The 480 pages com- 
prising this publication show the ap- 
plication of labor-saving handling 
methods for various industries, and 
include data as to dimensions, ca- 
pacities, and power requirements 
which will be very helpful to engi- 
neers and plant managers in the se- 
lection of suitable equipment to meet 
their conditions. Illustrations of ac- 
tual installations cover practically 
every handling problem, and a care- 
ful study by owners and managers 
will undoubtedly suggest a cost sav- 
ing solution to their particular prob- 
lems. Various tvpes of elevators and 
conveyors are illustrated with per- 
spective drawings, the essential 
points of each type of machine being 
carefully explained. The details of 
machinery parts are fully illustrated 
and tables of dimensions and prices 
given. 
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Current News 
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Weekly Record of Construction A ctivities—Conventions 


EASTERN STATES. 


Rutland, Vt.—Old English Slate 
Co. is planning to increase operations 
at its plant. The company has con- 
tracted for the furnishing of addi- 
tional electric power in the amount of 
25 hp. The Western Vermont Power 
& Light Co. is the contractor. ' 


Rutland, Vt.—Rutland Railroad Co. 
has contracted with the Rutland Rail- 


way, Light & Power Co. for ad- 
ditional electric energy for works 
operation. Contracts have also been 
entered into with the Wallingford 


Manufacturing Co. and the American 
Fork & Hoe Co. for furnishing in- 
creased power for operation. 


Springfield, Vt—John T.: Slack 
Corporation has commenced the con- 
struction of a new boiler plant at its 
works. 


Albany, N. Y.—Fire, on Dec. 1, de; 
stroved three shop buildings of the 
foundry department of Rathbone, 
Sard & Co., North Albany, manufac- 
turer of el@trical specialties, ranges. 
etc, with total loss estimated at 
about $75,000. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—A. Arnesen, Inc., 
operating a general electrical con- 
tracting establishment at 312 Court 


street. has filed notice of an increase 
in its capital from $10,000 to $50,000. 


to provide for expansion. ; 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—In_ connection 
.with the proposed merger of the 


Kines County Electric Light & Pow- 
er Co. with the Brooklyn Edison Co., 
plans for which were approved at a 
recent special meeting of stockhold- 
ers. it is understood that a protest 
against the merger will be filed with 
the Public Service Commission by 
the citv. holding that it is merely an 
attempt to validate the franchise of 
the companies alleged to have no 
legal standing at the present time. 
The companies have also requested 
permission to issue bonds for $6.- 


000.000 


Cohoes, N. Y.—The Board of Con- 
tract and Supply has taken bids for 
the erection of a new pumning station 
and filtration plant at the local water- 
works. and the installation of new 
pumping equipment. Eugene M. Her- 
bert. secretary. 


New York, N. Y.—The Board of 
Trustees of Allied and Bellevue Hos- 
pitals has awarded a contract to L. 
Gottlieh. 225 East 138th street. for al- 
terations and improvements in the 
powerhouse at the hospital building 
at Lenox avenue and 136th street, in- 
cluding the installation of new ash 
handling equipment. Dr. John W. 
Brannan is president. 


New York, N. Y.—The Broadway 
Association is said to be taking initial 
steps for the installation of a new 
and improved clectric street-lighting 


system on, Broadway from the Bat- 
tery to Columbus Circle. It is under- 
stood that the proposed plans include 
the installation of a four-light cluster 
on each corner and one in the center 
of each block in this district. Major 
Henry G. Opdyke is managing direc- 
tor of the association. 


Sayville, L. I, N. Y.—The Govern- 
ment, Bureau of Yards and Docks, has 
awarded a contract to the Henne- 
bique Construction Co., 1170 Broad- 
way, New York, for the construction 
of a transformer building and other 
work at the local Government sta- 
tion. 


Waterville, N. Y.—Waterville Gas 


& Electric Co. filed with the upstate 
Public Service Commission a petition 
for approval of the exercise of a fran- 
chise granted to construct and oper- 
ate an electric system in that town. 
Period residents have asked the com- 
pany to give them an electric lighting 
service. 


Atlantic City, N. J.—The Board of 
Freeholders has made an appropria- 
tion of $6,000 in its annual budget for 
1919, to be used for the lighting of 
county roads. 


Bernardsville, N. J.—The Board of 
Education has recently completed the 


installation of new motors and other — 


equipment at the local high school 
for the operation of the ventilation 
system, etc. Electric energy will be 
supplied by the New Jersey Power & 
Light Co., Dover. 


Camden, N. J.—In connection with 
the annual budget for 1919 arranged 
by the city officials, the sums of $105,- 
900 and $13,500 have been requisi- 
tioned to provide for lighting pur- 
poses and the operation of the Elec- 
trical Bureau, resnectively. 


Hackettstown, N. J. — Hacketts- 
town Electric Light Co. has made ap- 
plication to the Board of Public Util- 
ity Commissioners for permission to 
increase its rates for service The 
plan includes increased rates for me- 
tered lighting service of three cents 
gross and two cents net per kw-h.. 
with a minimum monthly charge of 
$1.15 as compared with the present 
rate of $1.00. 


Jersey City, N. J.—The Boulevard 
Commission has taken bids for the 
installation of the proposed new elec- 
tric street-lighting system on the 
boulevard. between the Morris Canal 
and Manhattan avenue. Walter J. 
Coleman, 29 Willow court. Jersey 
City, submitted the low bid of $9,400. 
It is proposed by the Commission to 
install new lamps of increased candle- 
power in various other sections of the 
boulevard at an early date. 

Jersey City, N. J.—Electric Lamp 
Products Co., 512 Paterson Plank 
road, has filed notice of an increase 
in its capital from $40,000 to $60,000, 
to provide for general expansion. 


Newark, N. J.—Hercules Electric 
Motor Corporation, 283 Mt. Pleasant 
avenue, has filed a petition in bank- 
ruptcy. 


Plainfield, N. J.—Operations have 
been inaugurated at the new power 
plant recently constructed at the 
Muhlenberg Hospital at a cost of 
$10,000. The plant furnishes light. 
heat and power for the entire institu- 
tion. 


Sandy Hook, N. J.—The United 
States Government has awarded a con- 
tract to M. H. Rothschilds, Inc., 244 
West 98th street, New York, for the 
construction of a radio compass sta» 
tion at the local Government site. 


West New York, N. J.—Hudson 
County Board ‘of Freeholders has 
completed plans for the construction 
of a one-story power house heating 
and lighting plant, about 97x187 ft., 
at the county institution at Laurel 
Hill. The structure will be rein- 
forced concrete and brick. Oscar L. 
Auf der Heide, Court House, Jersey 
City, 1s chairman of the board. 


Honesdale, Pa.—The $30,000 elec- 
tric light plant of the Consolidated 
Heat, Light & Power Co. was dam- 
aged bv fire. Loss $30.000: insur- 
ance, $24.000. The company will re- 
build the plant. 


Harrisburg, Pa.—The city is plan- 
ning for improvements in the electric 
street-lighting system during the 
present vear, including the installa- 
tion of new arc lighting units, new 
lighting standards. and extensions in 


the svstem in the Fourteenth ward. 


Philadelphia. Pa.— Electric Furnace 
Construction Co., Finance building, 
has filed notice of an increase in its 


capital from $100,000 to $300,000 for 


expansion. 


Philadelphia, Pa. — Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Co. has completed ar- 
rangements for the erection of the 
proposed addition to its substation at 
lrankford avenue and Arrott street. 
The structure is estimated to cost 
$12,000. 


Philadelphia. Pa.—George Sachsen- 
maier & Co., 145 North Third street. 
manufacturers of dynamos, etc.. have 
had plans prepared for the construc- 
tion of a one-story shon and office 
building at 926 North Third street. 
Le Rov B. Rothschild, 1225 Sansom 
street, is architect. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Frank H. Stew- 
art Electric Co.. 37 North Seventh 
street has submitted the low hid to 
the citv for the construction of the 
proposed power plant. fire and police 
station at 24th and Rittner streets at 
$304,245, 

Philadelphia, Pa.—The Govern- 
ment. Navy Department, has ar- 
ranged for the installation of five new 
boilers at the League Island Navy 
Yards. The Department will also 
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install two new boilers at the navy 
vard at Washington, D. C. Con- 
tracts for the settings have been 
awarded to Albert Doak, 2138 Arch 
street, at $24,000. 


Reading Pa.—Carpenter Steel Co. 
has awarded final contracts for the 
erection of the proposed one-story 
brick, concrete and steel power plant 
to be located at River road and Ex- 
eter street, estimated to cost $110,000. 
The Beard ¢Construction Co., 658 
Penn street, Reading, is in charge of 
building operations. 


Rutherford, Pa.—Philadelphia & 
Reading Railroad Co., Reading Ter- 
minal, Philadelphia, has completed 
foundation for the construction of 
the proposed local one-story com- 
pressor building. about 26x63 ft. in 
size, to cost $10,000. 


Sparrows Point, Md.—RBethlehem 
Steel Co. is making rapid progress in 
the construction of the proposed addi- 
tions to its local shipbuilding plant. 
A new fabricating shop, about 40x160 
ft.. will be erected. a new electrical 
shop. about 75x150 ft. in size, and 
auxiliary structures. 


St. Helena, Md.—Dundalk Co. has 
had plans prepared for the erection 
of a new pumping station, including 
the construction of three buildings, 
estimated to cost $25,000. E. L. 
Palmer, 523 North Howard street, 
Baltimore, is architect. 


Washington. D. C.—Washington 
Railway & Electric Co., 14th and 
East Capitol streets, has awarded a 
contract for the erection of a one- 
story concrete electric substation. 


Bristol, Va.—Fire. which caused a 
damage of about $1,500,000, recently 
destroyed the plant of the Bristol 
Gas & Electric Co. 


Anderson, S. C.—Anderson Cold 
Storage Co. is planning for the estab- 
lishment of a new ice manufacturing 
plant to cost about $100,000, to be 
fully equipped throughout for electric 
operation. A, Farmer and J. 


Townes Holleman head the company. 


Bunnell, Fla.—The city will vote 
on $15,000 bonds to construct water- 
works system, electric light plant and 
pave sidewalks. Address mayor. 


Sarasota, Fla—The city has ap- 
nroved the issuance of bonds for $80,- 
000 for the purchase and improve- 
ment of the plant of the Sarasota Ice 
& Electric Co. Paul Thompson is 
city clerk. 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES. 


Ashtabula, Ohio—The city is to 
take up at once the enlargement of 
the municipal lighting plant. The 
present plan is to practically double 
the capacity of the plant. To do this 
it will be necessary to install another 
1.000-hp. boiler as well as some minor 
equipment. It will not be necessary 
to enlarge the present building or to 
build new buildings since the present 
structure will permit of considerable 
expansion inside. 


Lima, Ohio—The city may soon 
take steps to install a municipal elec- 
tric light plant. The city has $56,- 
808.95 of a bond issue, voted 10 years 
ago to build æ municipal plant, avail- 
able for this purpose. It 1s estimated 
that by connecting the plant with the 


ELECTRICAL REVIEW 


DATES AHEAD. 


American Institute of Consulting 
Engineers, Inc. Annual meeting, New 
York City, Jan. 1S. Deputy sec- 
retary, B. Etchelle, 35 Nassau street, 
New York City. 


Northern White Cedar Association. 
Annual meeting. Hotel Radisson, Wis., 
Minneapolis. Minn., Jan. 21 and 22, 
Secretary, N. E. Boucher, 702 Lumber 
Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Pennsylvania State Association of 
Electrical Contractors and Dealers. 
Next meeting, Hotel Adelphia, Phila- 
aelphia, Jan. 28. Secretary-treasurer, 
M. G. Sellers, 1518 Sansom street, 
Philadelphia. 


Association of Electrical 
Inspectors. Annual meeting, Chicago, 
nl., Jan, 28-30. Secretary. W. S, Boyd, 
175 West Jackson boulevard, Chicago, 
Ill. 


Western 


Oklahoma Utiiltles Association. An- 
nual meeting. Oklahoma City, Okia., 
Feb. 13. 14 and 15. Secretary, H. A. 


Lane, Oklahoma, Okla. 


Illinois State Association of Electri- 
eal Contractors and Dealers. Annual 
convention, Chicago, Feb. 14 and 15. 
State secretary. G. A. Engelken, 55 
West Harrison street, Chicago. 


New Mexico Flectrical Association. 
Annual meeting, Albuquerque, N. 
~Mex.. Feb. 17-19. Secretary-treasurer, 
Charles E. Twogood, Albuquerque, N. 
Mex. 


Wisconsin State Association of Blec- 
trical Contractors and Dealers. An- 
nual convention, Hotel Pfister, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., March 24-28. State sec- 
retary, John A. Piepkorn, 108 Syca- 
more street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


city waterworks, where two large 
generators are already in use, the 
manufacture of current could be 
made possible by the expenditure of 
$100,000. The city council is expect- 
ed to take action on this matter soon. 


New Philadelphia, Ohio — New 
Philadelphia will probably have a 
municipally owned light plant. Act- 
ing on the recommendation of Coun- 
cilman Elexander, the council will 
consider the franchise of the Ohio 
Service Co., with an object of discov- 
ering some provision that will enable 
the city to obtain better light. 


Boswell, Ind.—Farmers’ & Mer- 
chants’ Co-operative Telephone Co. 
has increased its capital from $12,000 
to $50,000. 


Chicago, Ill_—Ordinances are be- 
fore the council providing for. lights 
at 120th and Morgan streets, and on 
Calumet avenue, between 76th and 
79th streets. Also for street car ex- 
tension under I. C. R. R. to Cottage 
Grove avenue; improved service be- 
tween 63rd and 119th streets; rerout- 
ing 93rd and 95th street time to run 
south on Michigan avenue to 119th 
street, filling depressions on 105th 
street between Corlis and Cottage 
Grove avenues. 


Peoria, Ill.—American Milling Co. 
was damaged by fire, Jan. 1. The 
mill, dairy barns, power plant and an 
addition newly built to the plant were 
destroyed. The loss is estimated at 


$600,000. 


Quincy, Il.—A committee has been 
appointed to look after the matter of 
establishing a municipal light plant. 
Address Mayor Thompson. 


Rockford, Ill.—The operation of 
one-man cars in Rockford is abso- 
lutely necessary to keep the city rail- 
way property out of the hands of a 
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receivership, according to W. C. 
Sparks, manager of the Rockford 
City Traction Co. 


Springfield, IlU.—The Board of 
Local Improvements will install anm 


ornamental lighting system in the 
downtown district. Address clerk of 
the board. 


Rugg (R. F. D. Rapid City), Mich. 
—Kalkaska Light & Power Co. will 
install additional machinery. C. W. 
Goddard, superintendent. 


Ashland, Wis.—The construction of 
a $2,000,000 dam near Ladysmith by 
the Ashland Power Co. may begin 
within a few weeks, the plans being 
nearly completed. The Ashland com- 
pany, under the control of A. E. Ap- 
plevard, obtained control of the water 
power sites near Mellen on the Mon- 
treal river where it empties into Lake- 
Superior. 


Janesville, Wis.—Consulting Engi- 
neer J. C. Jacobson, First National- 
Soo Line building, Minneapolis, is: 
making the plans for extensions to- 
the municipal hydroelectric generat- 
ing plant and auxiliary steam gener-- 
ating plant. C. V. Kerch, city engi- 


neer. 

Oconto Falls, Wis.—Frank F. 
Becker and C. H. Hartley contem- 
plate bnilding hydroelectric power 


plant and dam between Oconto Falls 
apd Gillett; 2500 to 3000 hp.. earth 
wing walls. Engineers, Mead & Sea-- 


stone, Madison. 


Prairie Du Chien, Wis.—Mid-Con- 
tinental Utilities has appMed to the 
city council for franchise to construct 
transmission line from city limits to- 
power plant: wooden poles. Chas. 
Grelle, president. 


Wausau, Wis.— Plans are completed 
for power dam. Wisconsin Valey: 
Electric Co., owner. Address M. C. 
Ewing, manager of the Wisconsin 
Valley Electric Co., Wausau. 


West Allis, Wis.—The city of West- 
Allis mav build its own lighting plant. 
Mayor F. S. Baldwin will appoint a 
committee to investigate facts and’ 
figures for a municipal plant. The 
present contract with the street car 
company expires next fall. It is 
claimed the cost of electricity to the: 
consumer could be materially reduced 
if a municipal plant were maintained. 


Aldrich, Minn.— Little Falls Power: 
Co will extend its lines into Aldrich: 
and supply the village with lights and 
power. 


Littlefork, Minn.—Littlefork Light 
& Power Co.. Inc.. has incorporated’ 
with a capital of $10,000 to manufac- 
ture and sell light and power for: 
commercial purposes. Ernest E. 
Polkinghorne, incorporator. 


Ortonville, Minn.—A $75,000 elec- 
tric plant is to be installed at Orton-- 
ville. Address city clerk. 


Pipestone, Minn.—Pipestone has- 
voted to issue $100,000 of bonds for 
the improvements of its city water 
system. Electric pumping apparatus 
will replace the steam equipment and” 
energy for operation will be furnished 
by the Southwestern division of the- 
Northern States Power Co. The city 
of Montevideo, Minn., is adding a 
50-hp. motor at the waterworks to- 
supply increased demands. This sta-- 
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tion is operated electrically with 
power furnished by the Southwestern 
division of Northern States Power Co. 


Tyler, Minn.—The citizens will vote 
on the question of issuing $20,000 in 
bonds to rebuild light and water sys- 
tem destroyed by fre last summer, 


Wells, Minn.—The collapse of the 
city water tower has rendered use- 
less the city light, power and water 
facilities. The tank fell 75 ft. and 
crushed the light and power plant. 


Aurora, Mo.—The installation of a 
new lighting system is contemplated 
by several of the prominent business 
men. 


Concordia, Mo.—St. Paul’s College 
has had plans prepared for the erec- 
tion of a new power house at the in- 
stitution. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Union Electric 
Light & Power Co., Twelfth and Lo- 
cust streets, is arranging for the con- 
struction of a boiler plant to cost 
about $15,000. 


St. Charles, Mo.—The committee 
on Waterworks and Fire Protection 
has recommended that the city buy at 
once a new four-million gallon high 
duty pump and that the waterworks 
‘get plans ready at once to submit to 
the council. 


Downs, Kans.—A $40,000 bond is- 
‘sue has been voted for the construc- 
tion of a complete electric light plant. 
Plans will be started at once by W. 
B. Rollins & Co., engineers, 209 Rail- 
‘way Exchange, Kansas City, Mo. 


Havana, Kans.—E. W. Worthen, 
cashier of the Havana State Bank, has 
been appointed trustee for the Hav- 
ana Light & Power Co., which has 
gone into bankruptcy. 


Kansas City, Kans.—The city com- 
missioners have made an allowance 
in the annual budget of $2500 for 
‘lights. 


Beatrice, Neb.—The city of Wy- 
more has contracted with the Nebras- 
‘ka Gas & Electric Co. to furnish elec- 
tric current for a term of five years 
at a price of 334 cents per kw. for the 
first 10.000 kw., a decrease in price to 
‘be made for additional current. 


Miller, S. Dak.— Much progress has 
been made in the installation of a 
new municipal electric light plant, 
and it is expected it will be completed 
and in operation in about six weeks. 


SOUTH CENTRAL STATES. 


Benton, Ark.—The city commis- 
sioners are considering plans for im- 
provements and alterations in the 
local electric light system. 


New Orleans, La.—An injunction 
‘to restrain the New Orleans Railway 
& Light Co. from collecting a one- 
cent advance in fare and a 30% in- 
crease in the price of gas and elec- 
trical current is asked in a suit filed in 
the civil district court here Dec. 23. 
The suit has been set for hearing 
Jan. 6. 


Sapulpa, Okla—The Schram glass 
plant is adding a new motor and com- 
pressor to its power installation 
which will add 100 hp. to the business 
served by the Sapulpa Electric Co. at 
‘this plant. 


ELECTRICAL REVIEW 


Dallas, Tex.—It is stated by Rich- 
ard Meriweather, manager of the Dal- 
fas Street Railway Co., that nearly 
$1,000,000 will e expended in 
improvements to that property dur- 
ing the current year. These im- 


provements are to consist largely in ` 


extensions of the different lines. All 
of the extensions that were approved 
bv the City Commission and which 
were held up pending the war will 
now be carried out, he said. Mate- 
rial for the proposed work will be as- 
sembled as rapidly as possible. 


Galveston, Tex.—Western Union 
Telegraph Co. has presented an ap- 
plication to the city asking for an 
amendment to its franchise, allowing 
all remaining overhead wires to be 
pani underground. The company 
as the material on hand to begin the 
early part of February. The esti- 
mated cost of the improvements is 


about $67,000. 


McAllen, Tex.—It is announced by 
R. F. McCord, general manager of 
the Rio Grande Public Service Cor- 
poration, that extensive improve- 
ments and enlargements of the elec- 
tric light and water works systems 
and ice plant of that company here 
are to be made. Mr. McCord has 
been in New York conferring with 
the owners of these properties in re- 
gard to future plans for taking care of 
the increasing business and demands 
of the service. It is understood that 
considerable new machinery will be 
installed and the capacity of the 
plants more than doubled. 


Palacious, Tex.—The city council 
at its regular meeting voted to buy 
the electric light plant, owned by the 
late Charles H. Trego. The lighting 
system will operated in connection 
with the city waterworks, and a 24- 
hour current is expected in the near 
future. 


WESTERN STATES. 


Petersburg, Colo.—The power 
house of the National Alfalfa Prod- 
ucts Co. was destroyed by fire re- 
cently. 


Clear Lake, Wash.—Clear Lake 
Lumber Co. has almost finished the 
electrification of its sawmill. The 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. in- 
stalled the 1000-kw. steam turbine 
and made complete electrification of 
the mill. 


Hunters, Wash.—Thie electric light 
plant was destroyed by fire. 


Los Angeles, Cal.— Plans have been 
prepared by the Pacific Electric Rail- 
way Co. for the erection of a substa- 
tion, 30 by 50 ft. in size, at Maple ave- 
nue and Seventh street. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—In connection 
with the proposed construction of 
power plant No. 2 in the San Fran- 
cisquito canyon, preliminary plans 
have been prepared for the installa- 
tion of the steel pipe line and pen- 
stock, estimated to cost about $75,- 
000. The Power Bureau of the De- 
partment of Public Service is in 
charge of the work. 


Richmond, Cal.—The Richmond di- 
vision of the Western States Gas & 
Electric Co. has secured a renewal of 
contracts with the Tilden Lumber 
Co. for five years, the California Cap 
Co. for three years, and with the Tur- 
ner Dahnken theater for five years. 
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San Pedro, Cal. — Southwestern 
Shipbuilding Co. has had plans pre- 
pared for the construction of a new 
brick, steel and concrete transformer 
house at its works at East San Pedro. 


Stockton, Cal.— National Paper 
Product Co. has completed its mil- 
lion dollar plant and started oper- 
ations with 150 men. An additional 
100 men will be employed as soon as 
possible. The plant has a capacity of 
80 tons per day, a monthly pay roll 
of $40,000 and utilizes electric power 
from the Western States Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. to the extent of 1400 hp. 


PROPOSALS 


Machines, Ovens, Etc.—Bids will 
be received by the Navy Department, 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, for 
the following items: Electrically op- 
erated meat grinders (schedule 3607), 
2 motor-driven die sinking machines, 
for delivery at the Boston. (Mass.) 
navy yard (schedule 3636), and elec- 
tric bake ovens (schedule 3609) to be 
delivered at various navy yards. 


Electrical Material and Lighting 
pupp ea will be received by 
the Navy Department, Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts, for the following 
electrical material and lighting sup- 
plies: Direct-current ammeters, fuse 
blocks, fuse terminal blocks and clips, 
link fuses, testing magneto gener- 
ators, back-connected knife switches 
(schedule 3579); 540 receptacle caps, 
combination plug and switch cutouts, 
shade holders, porcelain knobs, Edi- 
son base attachment plugs to be de- 
livered at various navy yards, 1200 
wall type receptacles for delivery at 
Charleston, S. C., 1000 Hubbell recep- 
tacles or bases for delivery at Phila- : 
delphia, Pa., brass key and keyless 
sockets, for delivery at Philadelphia, 
incandescent lamp sockets to be de- 
livered at various navy yards, porce- 
lain base entrance switches and push- 
button switches for delivery at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (schedule 3585); electric 


flatirons, portable non-watertight 
guards, electric heaters, desk type, 
electric soldering irons, telephone 


testing sets, for delivery at various 
navy yards, and 4000 illuminating set, 
rubber socket rings for delivery at 
Boston, Mass. (schedule 3580). 


m 
INCORPORATIONS 


bd 


Callicoon, N. Y.—Sullivan Electric 


Co. Capital, $10.000. To manufacture 
electrical specialties, etc. Incorporat- 
ors: M. Hermann, F. M. Starck, and 
L. G. Gerhardt. 


Fulton, N. Y.—Ontario Equipment 
Corporation. Capital, $10,000. To 
manufacture boilers, engines, ‘etc. In- 
corporators: G. C. Hodgson, W. J. 
Hartnett, and G. M. Fanning, Fulton. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—Garrett Electric 
Co. Capital, $10,000. To operate in 
a general electrical contracting ca- 
pacity. Incorporators: F. P. Millis, 
F. G, Meigs, and Bi H. Garrett. 
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G. E. Cullinan Promoted—M. H. Wagner Joins Electrical 
Engineering Staff of Bureau of Standards—Other Changes 


SAMUEL H. oO npway, recently 
appointed a member of the Public Serv- 
ice Commission, New York, First Dis- 
: trict, to succeed Oscar Straus, has re- 
signed. 


JoserpH T. RAABA, manager of 
the Akron branch of the Eureka 
Vacuum Cleaner Co., has been trans- 
ferred to the management of the St. 
Louis branch of that company, with 
headquarters at 617 Locust street. 


C. S. MAcCCALLA, formerly gen- 
eral D r of the Washington Power 
Co., with headquarters at Spokane, has 
severed his connection with the company 
to enter the employ of the General Elec- 
tric Co. at Schenectady, N. Y. 


FRANK J. MEYER has resigned as 
factory superintendent of the Southwest 
Manufacturing Co. to become electrical 
engineer with the Oklahoma Gas & 
Electric Co., with headquarters at Okla- 
homa City. 


H. R. PALMER, in charge of the 
distribution of power for the Virginia 
Railways & Power Co., Richmond, Va., 
has been appointed to succeed Mr. C. 
M. Kaltwasser as head of the Harris- 
burg Light & Power Co., Harrisburg, 
Pa., resigned. 


Tra J. Francis, who for the past 
18 months has been western manager 
of John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. of Cali- 
fornia, was recently elected president of 
the company to succeed Squire V. 
Mooney, deceased. 


GEORGE F Swatn, professor of 
civil engineering at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and Harvard 
University and a well known consulting 
engineer, is one of the American engi- 
neers chosen to go to France to discuss 
with French engineers problems of re- 
construction. Mr. Swain will be abroad 
about six weeks. 


D. J. YounG, of the San Diego 
Consolidated Gas & Electric Co., San 
Diego, Cal., has been appointed vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Tacoma Gas & Fuel Co, Tacoma, 
Wash., Olympia Gas Co., Olympia, 
Wash., and the Puget Sound Gas Co., 
Everett, Wash. Both of these ap- 
pointments were effective Jan. 1. 


Joun MACFARLANE, until re- 
cently superintendent of the plants of 
the Harwood Electric Co., has been ap- 
pointed chief engineer of the Scranton 
(Pa.) Electric Co. After leaving school 
Mr. Macfarlane was for two years as- 
sociated with E. B. Cox testing stoker 
boilers and coal-handling machinery, 
later becoming a pump engineer with 
the Jeansville Iron Works. Shortly 
afterward he became operating and con- 
struction engineer for the Harwood 
Electric Co’, during the construction of 
the Hauto plant, and upon its comple- 
tion was appointed superintendent of 
all the company’s plants. 


ELMER Dover, vice-president of 
H. M. Byllesby & Co., in charge of the 
Byllesby properties in the Pacific 
pets has resigned, effective 

eb. 


Joux D. Stout was recently ap- 
pointed New York district manager of 
the Terry Steam Turbine Co. Mr. 
Stout has been assisting Mr. Herbert, 
formerly in complete charge of the dis- 
trict, but who will now devote his en- 
tire time to navy and marine require- 
ments. 


Mitton H. WAGNER, transmis- 
sion engineer of the Dayton Power & 
Light Co., resigned on Nov. 1, 1918, to 
become connected with the United States 
Fuel Administration at Washington and 
on Dec. 16 he was transferred from the 
Fuel Administration to the electrical en- 
gineering staff of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Department of Commerce. His 


Milton H. Wagner. 


work principally will be in connection 
with the National Electrical Safety 
Code. Mr. Wagner is a graduate of 
electrical engineering of the University 
of Cincinnnati, Cincinnati, Ohio, and in 
1909 became connected with the Dayton 
Power & Light Co. During the period 
of his employment with that company 
the latter built 150 miles of transmis- 
sion line. Mr. Wagner was the first 
chairman of the Transmission and Dis- 
tribution Committee of the Ohio Elec- 
tric Light Association and continued in 
that capacity for an additional six vears. 
He is also a member of the Technical 
Section of the National Electric Light 
Association and a member of the Sub- 
committee on Overhead Lines. He 
has been chairman of the Dayton Power 
& Light Co. Section of the National 
Electric Light Association and while 
serving in that capacity organized all of 
the various activities of the company 
under one organization which became 
known as the Dayton Power & Light 
Welfare Association of the N. E. L. A. 


Frep W. FISCHER has resigned 
his position with the United States Ni- 


trate Plant at Muscle Shoals, Ala., to 
become boiler-plant supervisor with ‘the 
Du Pont Engineering Co. 


C. M. BREWER, manager of the 
Richmond division of the Western 
States Gas & Electric Co., has been ap- 
pointed vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Mountain States Power Co., 
operating in Montana, Idaho, Washing- 
ton and Oregon. 


S. LARweE Towne, formerly presi- 
dent of the Pittsburgh Railways Co. and 
formerly a member of the Public Serv- 
ice Commission, Pennsylvania, has been 
appointed receiver of the Pittsburgh 
Railways Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., to suc- 
ceed J. D. Callery, resigned. 


Tuos. Pitts, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Hutchinson (Minn.) di- 
vision of the Northwest Light & Power 
Co., has been appointed assistant man- 
ager of the Southwestern division of 
the Northern States Power Co. with 
headquarters at Montevideo, Minn. 


C. W. Korner, general manager 
and electrical engineer of Pasadena’s 
Light & Power Works, has returned to 
his regular duties at Pasadena, Cal., 
after serving for a period in war work, 
having served with the engineering sec- 
tion, power department, of the United 
States Shipping Board, Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, looking after tech- 
nical work and general power problems. 


GEORGE E. CULLINAN, who 
has been manager of the St. Louis 
branch of the Western Electric Co., 
since 1909 and for the last several years 
district manager for the St. Louis dis- 
trict, was recently appointed western 
district manager with headquarters at 
Chicago, succeeding Frank A. Ketcham. 
Mr. Cullinan was born at Geneseo, N. 
Y., and is a graduate of the Geneseo 
State Normal School and Teachers’ Col- 
lege. He entered the service of the 
Western Electric Co. in 1901 as a stock 
clerk in the New York branch. He 
later filled the positions of employment 
agent, shipping clerk and assistant traf- 
fic manager. In 1907 he was trans- 
ferred to St. Louis as assistant branch 
manager and in 1909 was promoted to 
the position of manager. 


Obituary. 

THomMmas G. DICKENSON, an 
electrical engineer, died Dec. 29, at his 
home, 464 Columbus avenue, New York, 
aged 32 years. 


GrorGE W. Burt, aged thirty- 
nine, trafic manager of the Remy Elec- 
tric Co., Anderson, Ind.,. died of double 
pneumonia, following influenza. Mr. 
Burt was a native of Muncie, Ind., and 
lived there until seven years ago. 


Joun E. WrtiiamMs, formerly 
fuel administrator for Illinois, and 
widely known as an arbitrator in indus- 
trial disputes, died Jan. 2 at his home in 
Streator, Ill, after an illness of several 
months. 
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Now that the War Is Won=What? 


XIX. 


Trade Outlets 
Abroad 


There need be no exaggeration in our expec- 
tation regarding foreign trade expansion, as 
long as our future development is laid upon 
careful and systematic plans. In order to carry 
out this desired result, our manufacturers, ex- 
porters and bankers must act in full co-opera- 
tion, and it may not be amiss in this regard to 
point out that it has come to our attention that 
several manufacturers consider the exporter a 
somewhat unnecessary go-between. Only in 
such cases where a manufacturer has, by ex- 
perience and organization, built up direct 
channels of trade with foreign buyers, is the 
need of an exporting house unnecessary. How- 

ever, the large majority of manufacturers 
should avail themselves of the service of well 
established exporters, instead of trying to elim- 
inate them by doing a direct trade. Experience 
and well established connections, combined 
with good credit information, are the main es- 
sentials for successful development at this 
time; and in order to avoid disappointment, 


our manufacturers should endeavor to acquire 
Re QUOTATION from a 


circular issued by the National 
Park Bank of New York City, 
gives one of the most important 
facts now before American manu- 


such assets through the best possible medium. 


facturers. Think it over! Act! 


C. A. Tupper, President . CHICAGO 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE PRESS, Inc. 
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Financial News 
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War Finance Corporation Loans. 


During six months’ operation by the 
War Finance Corporation, since its crea- 
tion by Congress, $71,387,000 was loaned 
by the corporation to public utilities and 
war industries for the improvement of 
the American war machine. A statement 
issued Dec. 3 on summing up its activi- 
ties, says $40,828,000 of this amount was 
advanced to public utilities, $26,899,000 to 
other war industries and $3,628,000 to 
farmers and stock raisers. 


Allis-Chalmers Bookings Large. 


Ending of the war has not had any 
serious adverse effect upon the Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co. so far as 
cancellation of orders is concerned, ac- 
cording to an analysis by a prominent in- 
vestment concern. On Sept. 30 last Allis- 
Chalmers had on its books $32,382,333 of 
unfilled business, a total of between 10 
and 11 months’ production, based on the 
average of recent months. 

This amount of unfilled orders did not 
include the shell order about which con- 
siderable comment has been made. This 
shell work was so partial in its nature 
and had been so recently undertaken that 
it was never absorbed into the books as 
an unfilled order. This work has natural- 
ly been cancelled. In addition the Allis- 
Chalmers company has received orders 
from government sources to hold up or 
suspend work on certain engine and 
pump equipment, and in one or two cases 
parts of orders have been cancelled. 

In all this suspension or cancellation 
aifects slightly less than $4,000,000 of busi- 
ness. There is, of course, a fair proba- 
bility that orders to go ahead will be 
given in the case of certain suspended 
work. But even if all of this $4,000,000 
be considered as permanently lost from 
the total of unfilled orders, Allis-Chalmers 
will still have by the end of December 
considerable unfinished business, sufficient 
to insure operations at capacity for nine 
months. 


Semi-Annual Report of General Elec- 


tric Co. 


According to a statement to the New 
York Stock Exchange, earnings of the 
General Electric Co. in the first six 
months of 1918 showed a surplus after 
charges of $23,332,000, and after deducting 
the $11,000,000 for excess profits, taxes 
and additional income taxes, the balance 
available for the outstanding stock was 
equivalent to approximately $10.85 per 
share. This rate, if maintained the ull 
twelve months, would mean share profits 
of about $22 as compared with $26.50 in 
1917, and $18.31 in 1916. 

While the showing for the half year 
was more than up to expectations it does 
not fully tell the story. In all of 1917 
General Electric Co. set aside only $5,- 
500.000 for government taxes, which is 
just half of what directors set aside out 
of the six months’ statement. Allowing 
the same amount for the Half year as for 
1917, share profits would be much higher 
for the capital stock. 

Up to June 30 General Electric Co. 
billed sales of more than $98,000,000, 
which would indicate for the full year 
$196,000.000, the same aa in 1917. As last 
year showed an increase of $62.000.090 
over that of 1916, this huge total is fully 
up to expectations. 

While the end of hostilities will nat- 
urally mean the cancellation of some war 
orders, it is not expected to cause much 
apprehension in view of the fact that 
domestic business has been utterly ne- 
glected for some time, and which will be 
resumed as soon as business is more set- 
tled. On this account it cannot be ex- 
nected that total sales will run up to the 
record breaking total of a year ago. 

One of the particularly pleasing fea- 
tures of the six months’ report was the 
substantial gain in cash from the close 
of 1917. As of June 30 last General Elec- 
tric Co. showed cash holdings of $24,- 
844.000 as compared with $21,199.000 six 
months ago. Inventories expanded from 
approximately $71,000,000 to more than 
$90,900,000 in the same period. 


Pacific Gas & Electric Bonds Offered. 


A Chicago syndicate composed of the 
National City Co., the Harris Trust & 
Savings Bank and Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
is Offering $3,500,000 Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. general and refunding 5% bonds 
at 875%, at which price the yield is 6%. 
The bonds mature in 1942. 


Western Light & Power Taken Over 


by New York Company. 


The Cities Service Co. of New York 
has purchased the control of the Western 
Light & Power Co. of northern Colorado. 
The power plant is located near Lafay- 
ette, in the northern part of the state, 
and furnishes light and power to more 
than a dozen cities in that section. Im- 
provements to cost over $1,000,000 are 
contemplated by the new owners. The 
Western Light & Power Co. has $2,000,000 
common stock and $1,500,0M) preferred, 
and has outstanding $2,100,000 first mort- 
gage sinking fund 5s. 


Public Utility Deficits. 


To supply cheap lights and power the 
city of Seattle has a deficit in its electric 
lighting department of $875,000. Money 
is to be transferred from the general 
funds to the depleted light account and 
as usual public ownership falls back on 
the taxpayer. The shortage is to be 


. made up temporarily by using funds from 


sale of Skagit River power bonds, sold to 
build another city plant. In addition to 
this, Seattle politicians will again ask 
home rule powers to take their utilities 
out of the control of the Public Service 
Commission. This means that utilities 
will be thrown back into city politics, out 
of which they have been taken for the 
past six or eight years. 


Dividends. 


The board of directors of the Northern 
States Power Co. has declared a quarterly 
dividend of 1% % on the preferred stock 
of the company, payable Jan. 20, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business Dec. 21. 


The Western States Gas & Electric Co. 
of Delaware has declared the quarterly 
dividend of 1%% on the preferred stock 
of the company, payable Jan. 15, to 
stockholders of record Dec. 3 


The board of directors of the Ottumwa 
Railway, Light & Power Co. has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 1%% on the pre- 
ferred stock, payable Jan. 15 to stock- 
holders of record Dec. 31. ve 


West Penn Power Co. has declared 2 
quarterly dividend of 13%% on preferred 
secs payable Feb. 1 to stock of record 
an.. 21. 


Milwaukee Electric Railway Co. has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of $1.50 on 
preferred stock, payable Jan. 31 to stock 
of record Jan. 20. 


Automatic Electric Co. has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 1%, payable Jan. 15 
to stockholders of record Jan. 16 


Public Service Co. of Northern Illinois 
has declared a quarterly dividend of $1.50 
a share on preferred stock and $1.75 a 
share on common stock, payable Feb. 1 
to stockholders of record Jan. 15. 


United Gas & Electric Co. has declared 
the usual semi-annual dividend of 2%% 
on preferred stock, payable Jan. 15 to 
stock of record Dec. 31. 


WEEKLY COMPARISONS OF CLOSING-BID PRICES OF SECURITIES OF LEAD- 
ING ELECTRICAL COMPANIES. 


Quotations furnished by F. M. Zeiler & Co., Rookery Bldg., Chicago. 


Su) Div. rate. Bid Bid 

Public Utilities— Percent. Dec. 31. Jan. 7. 
Adirondack Electric Power of Glens Falls, common......... s.o 6 14 14 
Adirondack Electric Power of Glens Falls, preferred........ eve 6 67 68 
American Gas & Electric of New York, common............. 10+extra 98 98 
American Gas & Electric of New York, preferred............ eee 6 43 43 
American Light & Traction of New York, common........... see hes 24 243 
American Light & Traction of New York, preferred..........e0. 6 99 99 
American Power & Light of New York, common............. wee 4 55 562 
American Power & Light of New York, preferred............ owe 6 74 74 
American Public Utilities of Grand Rapids, common......... eso ee is a 
American Public Utilities of Grand Rapids, preferred........ siete 7 35 35 
American Telephone & Telegraph of New York ........-..4.. eee ate 98 101 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, common.....-ce. se 6% 6% 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, particip...... sand 7 12 13 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, first preferred... .. 68 69 
Appalachian Power, COMMON..........ccccccccccceece reana aese ¢ base 2 2 
Appalachian Power, preferred..........cccccecccucecevcecs hae ae 7 10 12 
Cities Service of New York, COMMON.......... ee eee ee rere eens +extra 293 295 
Cities Service of New York, preferred.............-ccesccece ree 6 80 80 
Commonwealth Edison of Chicago ......... cc cee ee ee ee ce ees ‘eee 8 as 115 
Comm. Power, Railway & Light of Jackson, commMon.......--ece ee 22 22 
Comm. Power, Railway & Light of Jackson, preferred. ....... see 6 44 42 
Federal Light & Traction of New York, common.........++ eee ee 8% 8 
Federal Light & Traction of New York, preferred......... ear tee ren 40 
Mino PDA a o oe Ont Dixon aes.. rE ee es eis id oss 
Middle West Utilities o cago, comMMON...sssssssossssssspoee 
Middle West Utilities of Chicago, preferred.............0c0ees ITANA + A 
Northern States Power of Chicago, common..........-..ee8: ane me 60 58 
Northern States Power of Chicago, preferred................ ex.div.7 88% 87 
Pacific Gas & Electric of San Francisco, common............. aie, Aa 43 4T 
Pacific Gas & Electric of San Francisco, preferred............ dere 6 86 85 
Public Service of Northern Illinois, Chicago, common....... afew 7 90 90 
Public Service of Northern Illinois, Chicago, preferred...... ae 6 90 91 
Republic Railway & Light of Youngstown, common......... Ses 4 17% 16 
Republic Railway & Light of Youngstown, preferred........ eae 6 57 52 
Standard Gas & Electric of Chicago, common............ Beene, Ta 12 12 
Standard Gas & Electric of Chicago, preferred................ ae 6 32 32 
Tennessee Railway, Light & Power of Chattanooga, common.,,, ee 216 2 
Tennessee Railway, Light & Power of Chattanooga, preferred... 6 14 13 
United Light & Railways of Grand Rapids, common......... axe 4 38 38 
United Light & Railways of Grand Rapids, preferred........ nee 6 70 70 
Western Power of San Francisco, COMMOMN....c.cccccccrsccccccece os 14 15 
Western Power of San Francisco, preferred.............-..06. eeu 6 59 63 
Western Union Telegraph of New York .......... ae eee ...- extra 86 87 

Industrials— 
Electric Storage of Philadelphia, common .,................. Sas 4 §2%, 5314 
General Electrice of Schenectady o.2. os v2seeess eid sane neces “ea 8 143% 151 
Westinghouse Flectric & Mfg. of Pittsburgh, common........., 7 421 41 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. of Pittsburgh, preferred...... Ses 7 55 55 
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Pig. 1—Horizontal 6000-kw. Turbogenerator at Sheboygan Plant of Eastern Wisconsin Electric Company. 


Features of Three-Phase- [wo-Phase 
Generating Station 


Addition to Eastern Wisconsin Electric Company’s Sheboygan 
Plant Comprises Interesting Installation and Operating Features 


URING last year the Eastern Wisconsin Elec- 
D tric Co. placed in service a large extension to 

its power plant at Sheboygan. The original 
capacity of the plant was 2250 kv-a., 2-phase. The 
additional capacity is 6000 kw. 3-phase, obtained 
from one 6000-kw. turbogenerator, whereas the 
original generating capacity was obtained from turbo- 
generators and reciprocating units. 

The extension to the Sheboygan plant was made by 
extending the existing building and erecting an addi- 
tional stack. The problem was to install 6000 kw. in 
a minimum of floor space of 50 by 90 ft. Work com- 
mienced in July, 1917, and the station was in operation 
in July, 1918. The condition of the foundation was 
such that piles were required. Altogether 604 35-ft. 
wooden piles were sunk. The Sheboygan plant, lo- 
cated on the banks of the Sheboygan River, Wis., is 


finished in red brick on the exterior, and yellow glazed 
brick on the interior. 


BoILER Room. 


The boiler room is an extension of the existing 
boiler room. Two 502-hp. Stirling boilers are in- 
stalled, each served by an underfeed stoker of go 
sq. ft. grate area. Forced draft is furnished by an 
engine-driven blower, common to both stokers. The 
air or draft is automatically regulated by a damper 
regulator. Mechanical soot blowers are installed in 
the passes of each boiler, there being 5 units per boiler, 
each with 19 jets. Boiler feed-water is automatically 
regulated and measured by V-notch graphic recording 
and integrating meter. Boilers are equipped with non- 
return valves. Blow-down valves are in duplicate. 
their outlets being piped to the sewer.» The blow-down 
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is not measured. All steam and hot-water lines are 
covered with heat insulating covering. Each boiler 1s 
equipped with an efficiency meter ; an Orsat is used for 


Fig. 2.—Exterior View of Addition to Sheboygan Central 
Station. 


taking CO, readings, for which a gas sampling tank 
is installed. Stack temperatures are measured. 

A separate hopper serves each boiler, the capacity 
of each being about 100 tons. The present stack, 
which has sufficient capacity to care for an eventual 
capacity of 20,000 kw., is a Custodis stack, 10-ft. flue 
lined with firebrick well above the breeching, and 200 
ft. in height. The breechings are also lined with 
firebrick. 

Coal is brought in by road, there being no trackage 
facilities on the side of the Sheboygan river on which 
the plant is located, 5-ton trucks being used for this 
purpose. Dumped from truck to bin, it is then passed 


Fig. 3.—Underfeed Stokers. 


through a crusher when necessary, which is driven by 
a 25-hp. induction motor, thence by conveyor to the 
individual stoker hoppers. Coal is weighed in the 
boiler room as it goes from the hopper to stoker by a 
self-registering scale. Ashes are taken out by cable 
cars, motor driven. 

A 1280-gallon surge tank is installed on the roof 
for holding the condensate overflow or water from the 
city supply. This surge tank is piped to the heater 
through a V-notch meter to boiler feed pumps and 
boiler. © 

TURBINE Room. 


The turbine room is at the rear of and at the same 
level as the boiler room, and partitioned by a brick 
wall. Boilers and turbine are connected by a 10-in. 
welded steel header. 

The turbogenerator is a 6000-kw., 1800-r.p.m., 
horizontal 7-stage machine, operating at 200-lb. steam 
pressure without superheat. Although no superheat is 
at present used, provision is made for the installation 
of superheaters in the boilers. The generator has a 
rating of 6000 kw. at 80% power-factor, 3-phase, 4000 


Fig. 4.—Coal-Handling Apparatus. 


volts when star connected, with a maximum amperage 
of 1084 amperes. 

The condenser into which the steam exhausts from 
the turbine is of the surface type, having 12,000 sq. ft. 
It is installed beneath and somewhat to the side of the 
turbine, in the condenser and auxiliaries pit. The cir- 
culating pump, which has a capacity of 12,500 g.p.m. 
under a 25-ft. head at 425 r.p.m., may be driven by a 
100-hp. squirrel-cage induction motor or through a 
Falk reduction gear by a 110-hp. turbine operating at 
3200 r.p.m. The hotwell or condensate pump is driven 
by the same units. The makeup pump is driven by a 
7\4-hp. induction motor. The circulating water pass- 
ing through the condenser is screened by an intake 
screen of six sections. Vacuum is measured by both 
thermometer and pressure gauge. 

There is space in the turbine room for another 
turbogenerator similar to the one alreadv installed, 
which would make the total generating capacity 12,000 
kw. A 40-ton crane covers the turbine room floor. All 
steam lines and connections are on one side of the 
building: all electrical conductors and connections 
on the other side. All station power and lighting con- 
ductors are installed in conduit, no wires being left 
exposed. Moreover, all conduit pull boxes, outlets 
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and cabinets are exposed to view except where passing 
through walls, floors, etc. | 

The 6000-kw. 3-phase generator operates in paral- 
lel with the 2250-kw. in the old station. As this older 
equipment generates 2-phase energy, provision had 


Fig. 5.—Surface Condenser. 


. to be made for interchange of energy between the 
two sections of the power plant. This has been done 
by connecting the two through a bank of Scott-con- 
nected autotransformers. E 

Although intended to be a star-connected gener- 
ator, the 6000-kw. machine has its windings delta 
connected’ and generates 2300 instead of 4000 volts. 
The ends of the generator windings are brought out 
directly beneath the generator (Fig. 7) and carried 
in a duct to the generator bus chamber, which is in- 
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Fig. 6—Wiring Diagram of Oid Plant and New Extension. 
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tended to be 4-wire, 4000 volts. From this bus, which 
is duplicate, the main supply goes direct to the auto- 
transformers which change the energy from 3 to 2 
phase. The Scott-connected autotransformers are 
rated at 195 kw. and are installed in a chamber below 
the level of the turbine floor as shown in Fig. 6. These 
are removed by taking up a reinforced concrete slab 
in the turbine room floor with the crane, which is also 
used for picking up and moving the autotrans formers. 

The generator leads, connecting generator wind- 
ings to bus, are of 5/32-in. varnished cambric, 750,000 
cir. mil cable, designed for 7500 volts. There are two 
of these per phase. The cables are carried in a cable 
duct by porcelain cleats on 8-in. centers supported 
from an iron pipe frame. The generator leads pass 
through two current transformers, one for the relays 
and one for the measuring instruments, then vertically 
upward to the generator bus chamber, on the same 
level as the turbine floor. = 

In the bus or switch room all conductors and cir- 
cuit-breakers are carried by open steel work, of chan- 
nel iron. The generator buses are made up of two 
5 by 14-in. copper strips. The generator tie connec- 


p Generator 
Current Transformers 


Fig. 7.—Generator Leads. 


tions are composed of two 1,000,000-cir, mils cable per 
phase. 

The operating gallery and switchboard is on a gal- 
lery above the level of the turbine floor and immedi- 
ately above the control and bus structure, this latter 
being on the same level as the turbine. The arrange- 
ment of the generator buses is shown in the accom- 
panying diagram, the two generator buses, their cir- 
cuit-breakers, and the switchboard and operating 
gallery above. (Fig. 9). ` 

The switchboard is of black oiled slate, and con- 
sists of panels for controlling the generator, exciters, 
storage battery, transformers, auxiliaries, station light- 
ing and power. Provision is made for an additional 


generator, also for a 66,000-volt transmission line to 


Fond du Lac, which is about 45 miles away. No volt- 


age higher than 440 volts reaches the switchboard. 


At the rear of the board are carried the two exciter 
buses, of copper strip. A battery charging. motor-gen- 
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erator set is located at rear of switchboard, as are also the intention to eventually change over the distributing 
the field rheostats. E system to 4-wire 3-phase. Itis for this reason that the 
The generator is protected by time-limit relays, new unit is a 3-phase machine. A large number of 


Fig. 9.—Switchboard. 


power customers are using 2-phase motors, but all new 
customers are having 3-phase motors installed, in 
readiness for the eventual change to 3-phase distribu- 
tion. This means that all the newer power customers 
are supplied through Scott-connected transformers, 
for transforming the 2-phase of the system to 3-phase 
at the service. When the change is made the distribut- 
ing system will be 4-wire. 

Station lighting is in duplicate, namely from the 
system normally, and from the storage battery in 
emergency. The lighting is composed of 4 300-watt 
nitrogen lamps for the turbine room, and one 500-watt 


Fig. 8.—Cross-section of Electrical Galleries. 


as are also the autotransformers used 


for changing 
from three to two phase. N 

Distribution throughout Sheboygan is 2-phase 
4-wire, the phases not being interconnected. Lighting 
and power are furnished from the same circuit. It is 


unit supplied from the storage battery, this latter being 
sufficient to light the turbine floor in emergency. The 
smaller lamps scattered around the station are con- 
nected some to the system and some to the storage 
battery. 


PRINCIPAL EQUIPMENT AT ADDITION TO SHEBOYGAN POWER PLANT 


Equipment. Type. Size. Application. Operating Conditions. Manufacturer 
1 Turbogen- Horizontal 6000 kw., at Main unit Turbine, 7-stage, 1800 r.pm., Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
erator Steam 0% p-f. 200 Ib.; generator, 4000 volts, 
60-cycle, 3-phase. 
2 Boilers B.&W.Stirling 502 hp. Main Stean tO ero e aa E EERE EIA Babcock & Wilcox. 
- turbine 
2 Stokers Side inclined Type E Bóiler furs mostenire aaa Combustion Engineering Co. 
underfeed naces 
2 Blowers —s. wu see eee eee eee 5 units of 19 Soot removal .........ssssssssssssseseceseceso Diamond Power Specialty Co. 
jets each 
1 Fan Sirocco SS keee ne eins Forced draft Driven by either of two engines. American Blower Co. 
1 Stack Custodis Whe LO! Se tea ce Sg i cet ata hahaa hed taco hd tee tg asec E arte cela ala epee esate cea 
ft. inside dia. 
1 Condenser Surface 12,000 sq. ft. For main tur- 29.45-in. vacuum obtained with Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
| bine 70° F. water. 
1 Pump Centrifugal 12,500 g.p.m. For condens- 425 rpm. turbine driven Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
er circulat- through 3200/425 reduction - 
ing water gear by 110 hp. turbine. Also 
driven by 100 hp. induction 
motor. 
1 Heater Open 150,000 Ib. Feed-water Metered through V.-notch re- Harrison Safety Boiler Co. 
cording and graphic Cochrane 
meter. 
1 Pump Plunger 7x12 in. Feed- Water Sonore aeren eE DAE cewek heees tan ETETA TES 
2 Regulators Copes =e. ce eee ee eee eee Boiler leed . wtuwsacsatseetesaconskasueeaies Northern Equipment Co. 
Hoist, Con- > —  ——— .ssvevssecsceee Coar handling sieca orreen neer es bees R. H. Beaumont Co. 
veyor and í 
Crusher 
Pipe Covering ossi cicsni tw Sede omen EEEE REA All steam and hot water lines, H. W. Johns-Manville Co. 


boiler taps and drurns, etc. 
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Conservation of Heat Losses from 
Pipes and Boilers 


(.omplete Detailed Method of Calculating and Solving Heat Losses— 
Economic Solution to Practical Applications—Abstract A.S.M. E. Paper 


By GLEN D. BAGLEY 


Engineer, Mellon Institute of Industrial Research. 


HE purpose of this paper is to present a more 
complete and detailed method of solving the 
"~~ problems involved in the calculation of the heat 
losses from bare and covered pipes and the economic 
problems encountered in the practical application of 
coverings. The factors in the economic calculations 
are: the cost of the heat, the cost of the covering, the 
size of the pipe, the temperature of the ptpe, and the 
temperature of the atmosphere. It is necessary to 
consider all these factors together in order to obtain a 
correct result. 
The data contained in the paper are a part of the 


results obtained in an investigation conducted for the | 


Magnesia Association of America by the Mellon Insti- 
tute of Industrial Research. 

It is generally recognized that the losses from bare 
pipes and boilers are considerable, but the real magni- 
tude of these losses is little appreciated. The fact that 
the loss from 1000 sq. ft. of exposed surface at 100 
lb. per sq. in. steam pressure amounts to over 300 tons 
of coal annually is sufficient justification for serious 
consideration of the subject. 


HEAT LOSSES FROM BARE SURFACES. 


In a study of the conservation of losses, the first 
important fact to be considered is the actual value of 
the losses from bare surfaces. It is often considered 
that the loss from any bare surface is 3 B.t.u. per sq. 
ft. per hr. per deg. F. temperature difference between 
the surface and the surrounding air. This value is 
correct for some special cases, it is by no means gener- 
ally so. Most investigators have confined their mea- 
surements to one size of pipe at one temperature dif- 
ference. Both size of pipe and temperature difference 
have an important effect on the value of this constant. 
Paulding in his book on Steam in Covered and Bare 
Pipes has worked out the theory of heat losses from 
bare pipes. The curves, Fig. 1, indicate Paulding’s 
values, while the dotted curves and the points give the 
results of various experimental tests. | 

It seems that Paulding’s curves give the best 
average values for use in calculating heat losses. They 
show that the constant may vary from 50% below 
3 B.t.u. per sq. ft. per hr. per deg. F. to values far 
above it. At 500° temperature difference, often at- 
tained with superheated steam, the constant increases 
to double this value for the smallest size of pipe. In 
some chemical plants steam is used at temperatures 
of 1100° F. The importance of using very thick insu- 
lation at these temperatures is easily judged from the 
rate at which the loss is increasing at 500° F. It is 
to be noted that these values are all considerably higher 
than the values given in Kent for losses from bare 
surfaces, 


Heat Loss From INSULATED PIPES. 
The next important point in a consideration is the 


value of the loss after the pipes are insulated. In the 
apparatus used in determining these values at the 
Mellon Institute, the case of the heater, shown in 
cross-section in Fig. 2, consisted of three pieces of 
3-in. pipe, the middle section being 3 ft. long and each 
end section 114 ft. long. The sections were connected 
by heat-insulating disks of asbestos board and each 
end section was provided with a hemispherical cap of 
cast iron. Inside of each section was an electric heater 
made by winding resistance wire on a frame of 
asbestos boards. The wires were finely spaced and 
close to the inner surface of the pipe. 

Results of tests made on five different makes of 
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Fig. 1—Heat Loss from Bare Pipe. 


magnesia, in I-in., 2-in. and 3-in. thicknesses, are 
shown in Fig. 3. These curves are all corrected for 
slight variations in thickness so that they are the true 
curves for the thickness given. Fig. 4 gives a com- 
parison of the losses from a bare pipe with the losses 
through coverings I in., 2 in. and 3 in. thick. The 
contrast is very striking. The efficiency increases with 
the temperature as the loss from bare pipe increases 
much more rapidly in proportion than the loss from 
covered pipe. 


METHOD OF CONDUCTING TESTS. 


Two standard 3-ft. sections of pipe covering were 
applied as shown and the ends covered with plastic. 
This placed half of each section and a joint over the 
middle section of the heater, a condition exactly>sim- 
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ilar to actual practice. The currents in the different 
‘heaters were adjusted until the temperatures shown by 
the thermocouples attached to the surface of the pipe 
were alike on both middle and end sections. The cov- 
erings were dried out for several days until conditions 
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Fig. 2.—Cross-Section of Heater with Covering Applied. 


became constant, as shown by hourly readings. The 
average of three consecutive constant readings was 
used to calculate conductivity. The power input was 
read on an accurate wattmeter and the temperature of 
the pipe by copper-constantan thermocouples peened 
into the surface. Since the end sections of the pipe 
were adjusted to the same temperature as the middle, 
there could be no flow of heat in a direction parallel to 
the axis of the pipe. This obviated the necessity for 
any kind of end corrections in connection with the con- 
ductivity measurements. To obtain the conductivity 
of any covering in B.t.u. per sq. ft. per hr. per deg. F., 
it was only necessary to convert the power input to the 
middle section in kilowatt-hours to B.t.u. per hr. and 
divide by the area of the surface of the middle section 
in square feet, and by the temperature difference be- 
tween the air and pipe. The temperature of the air 
was measured by thermometers suspended several feet 
from the pipe. 

The temperature of the pipe was measured by cop- 
per-constantan thermocouples. It was found that the 
variation of individual samples from the standard 
curves of the American Chemical Society was so great 
that it was desirable to calibrate the thermocouples 
before use. This was done by the boiling-point method, 
which proved very satisfactory. A Siemens and 
Halske suspension-type millivoltmeter with a resist- 
ance of 889 ohms was used in connection with the 


Heat Loss-Btu per Sq Ftper Hr per Deg Fohr 


Temperature Difference, Deg Fahr, 


Loss Through 85% Magnesia Coverings on 3-in. 
Pipe. 


Fig. 3.—Heat 


thermocouples to measure the temperatures. ‘This 
apparatus made it possible to take a large number of 
readings quickly and accurately. 


CALCULATION OF Hear Losses THROUGH COVERINGS. 


The theoretical calculation of losses through cover- 
ings on flat surfaces is quite simple, but the problem 
of curved surfaces is much more difficult as the effect 
of the increased cross-section and surface area must 
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be taken into account. Since conductance is directly 
proportional to cross-sectional area and inversely pro- 
portional to length of the path, the increment of heat 
loss 1s 


2rK (T, == Ez) 
Ss S (1) 
R, 
loge — 
R, 
where 
H = heat loss in B.t.u. per hr. per ft. length of 

covering. 


, = temperature of surface of pipe in deg. F. 

T, = temperature of surface of insulation in deg. F. 

R, = radius of pipe in inches. 

R, = outer radius of insulation in inches. 

K = conductivity of the insulating material in 
B.t.u. per sq. ft. of cross-section per in. 
thickness per degree F. temperature differ- 
ence per hr. 

The loss through any pipe covering can be worked 


E Ei 


out by the use of this equation providing is 
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Fig. 4.—Heat Losses from 3-in. Pipe with 85% Magnesia 


Covering, and When Bare. 


known. K varies with the temperature and must be 
obtained from an experimental curve giving the value 
at different temperature differences above room tem- 
perature. Fig. 5 gives the curve for “K” obtained 
during this research. It should be emphasized that 
this kind of curve is the only fair basis for comparison 
of the heat-insulating value of the different kinds of 
coverings, as all variables due to small differences in 
thickness, to different sizes of pipes on which tests 
were made and to different surfaces or room condi- 
tions are eliminated. These curves take into account 
only the conduction through the material as they are 
based on temperature measurements at the inner and 
outer surfaces of the insulating material and not on 
the temperature at the outer surface of the canvas 
covering or in the air. 

Temperature difference between the outer surface 
of the insulating material and the temperature of the 
ambient air is a definite function of the heat transmit- 
ted per sq. ft. of the outer surface of the covering and 
of the kind of protective material used over the in- 
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sulation. Fig. 6 gives a curve showing this relation 
for the canvas covering as ordinarily used for this 
purpose. This curve was developed by L. B. McMiul- 
lan at the University of Wisconsin and has been 
checked during this investigation. To use Formula 1 
for a pipe covering in still air, an estimate of the heat 
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Temperature Difference at Surface of insulation. 


Fig. 


loss per sq. ft. of the outer surface of the canvas cov- 
ering must first be made. From Fig. 6 an estimate of 
the temperature beneath the canvas can then be made. 
Knowing this temperature and the temperature of the 
pipe, the term (T, — T3) of the formula is determined 
and the loss calculated. If this checks fairly well with 
the estimate of the loss from the outer surface, the cal- 
culation can be considered to give the proper value 
of heat lost. If not, the estimated loss from the outer 
surface must be changed according to the indication 
of the calculation and the calculations repeated until 
estimated and calculated losses check. This cumber- 
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Fig. 6—Temperature Difference Between Inner Surface of Can. 
vas Covering and Room for Different Heat Losses. - 


some process is necessary because of the complicated 
nature of the flow of heat through the compound in- 
sulation composed of the insulating material itself, 
the protective covering and the effect which the sur- 
face finish has on the radiation of heat from the outer 
surface of the covering. 

In case it is desired to compute the loss per sq. ft. 
of pipe surface instead of per lineal ft. of covering, 
the formula becomes 
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Table 1 gives the value of the term R, log. —. 


1 
The physical meaning of the figures in this table is the 
equivalent thickness on a flat surface of the given 
thickness in the given size of pipe. For example, a 
3-in. thick covering on a 3-in. pipe is equivalent to a 
covering 1.75-in. thick on a flat surface. 

An investigation was made to determine the dis- 
tribution of temperature about a covering in still air. 
The results obtained show that no considerable error 
is made by assuming equal temperature distribution at 
the surface of the insulation in making the calcula- 
tions. 


EFFECT OF AIR CURRENTS ON Heat Losses. 


Some tests have been made and others are in prog- 
ress to determine the effect of wind velocity on bare 
and covered pipe losses. The apparatus used to deter- 
mine this effect consisted of a 35-in. Sturtevant blower 
driven by an 8-hp. direct-current motor which fur- 
nished a blast of air for a wind tunnel. Apparatus 
used for testing pipe coverings was arranged inside of 
the tunnel so that the axis of the pipe coincided with 


List Cost , Dollars per Sq. Ft. 


Thickness of Covering, Inches 


Fig. 7.—Cost Curves for Different Sized Pipes. 


the axis of the tunnel. This caused the air to travel 
parallel to the axis of the pipe and gave a condition 
similar to that encountered in locomotive practice. 

The first test was made with a 3-in. thick mag- 
nesia covering on the test pipe, a temperature differ- 
ence of 460° F. between the pipe and the wind, and a 
wind velocity of 30 m.p.h. Under this condition the 
loss was 0.430 B.t.u. per sq. ft. of pipe surface per 
deg. F. temperature difference per hr. Under normal 
conditions of still air, the loss was 0.302 B.t.u., an 
increase of about 40% due wind velocity. From a 
theoretical consideration of the question, it can be 
shown that the maximum possible increase of loss due 
to wind will be reached when the temperature below 
the surface of the canvas covering on the magnesia 1s 
reduced to the temperature of the wind itself. 

Fig. 6 shows the temperature beneath the canvas 
for any condition of loss in still air. When calcula- 
tions are made for exposed pipes, the loss should be 
calculated both by use of this curve as explained be- 
fore and by using the temperature of the pipe and the 
temperature of the air for 7, and T,. By comparing 
the loss in still air and the maximum loss which may 
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be caused by wind, an idea of the probable increase 
due to exposure can be obtained and extra thick insula- 
tion applied accordingly. 


PERMANENCY OF INSULATING QUALITIES OF COVER- 
INGS. 


The last important point in considering pipe cover- 
ing is permanency of insulation value. Tests were 
made on several old magnesia coverings. In the case 
of a I-in. thick covering which had been 8 years in 
service at the Armour Glue Works, Chicago, the con- 
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1,000,000 B.t.u. 


ductivity was found to be slightly lower than the aver- 
age of the new I-in. coverings tested, showing that no 
deterioration in service had taken place. Tests on 
several sections which had been saturated with oil 
showed much lower insulation values than new cover- 
ings. The damage was permanent and shows that care 
should be used to protect coverings from oil while in 
service. 


INITIAL COST OF COVERINGS. 


After considering the technical and theoretical side 
of heat losses from bare and covered surfaces, the 
next point is the economic side of the problem. In 
most cases the result desired is the maximum net 
saving of money for any given condition. If the cov- 
ering cost were nothing, the proper thickness would be 
limited only by the requirements of space available, 
as each increased thickness would result in some slight 
increased saving in heat. In a practical case where 
the covering has a finite cost, a point is soon reached 
where increased cost of the covering would be greater 
than the additional saving effected. Determining this 
point is what interests the user of coverings, as it is 
at this point that the maximum net saving is accom- 
plished. 

Fig. 7 shows how the list prices of coverings vary 
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with the thickness. By means of these curves the cost 
per sq. ft. of surface covered can be determined for 
any thickness desired, and the annual fixed charges due 
to the covering calculated. After considerable inves- 
tigation, it was decided that 20% of the list price of 
the covering would be allowed as the cost of applica- 
tion, and 13% of the total cost as the annual charges 
(6% interest, 5% depreciation and 2% insurance and 
miscellaneous ). 


TABLE 1—EQUIVALENT THICKNESS ON A FLAT SUR- 
FACE OF VARIOUS-THICKNESS COVERINGS 
ON DIFFERENT-SIZED PIPES. 


Thickness of covering, In.————~, 
Pipe size, In. 1 2 3 4 5 
RE EE OE ES 0.560 0.823 0.897 1.130 1.2 
E eas errno ee 0.679 1.073 1.350 1.570 1.740 
ata i EA 0.790 1.332 1.760 2.080 3.860 
sede hg has wigs E he 0.878 1.565 2.135 2.620 3.040 
De® eee ta da ea ects 0.925 1.740 2.460 . 3.080 3.680 
Oe a baa kag 0.960 1.843 2.680 3.400 4.150 


OPERATING EXPENSES DUE to Heat Losses. 


The other cost to be charged to the operating ex- 
penses of the covering is the value of the heat losses. 
The previous work done on measuring the loss 
through 15 samples of magnesia furnished the neces- 


TABLE 2—THICKNESS OF 8 PER CENT MAGNBSIA FOR 
MAXIMUM NET SAVING. 
(Thickness in Inches. S = Standard Thickness.) 
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TABLE 3—COAL SAVED BY 85 PER CENT MAGNESIA COV- 
ERING 1 IN. THICK. 


‘ Ss 2 2 s aL 
see se es 
2 = 2 2 8 g 33 
fue 
Steam pressure. 7 oS CS Y y AL 
pn — ~ ~ ~~ bm? .© 
Se o e Pe ere 
5 5 5 5 3 3° oe 
pan par ~ par + H ong 
3 3 3 a 3 $ oc® 
Nn MN nN N N ABS 
Steam temperature, deg. F.... 22S 240 298 338 366 388 488 
B.t.u. loss per hr. per sq. ft. 
bare pipe ....ccccecccccsceee 367 409 625 302 937 1058 1735 
B.t.u. loss per hr. per sq. ft. of 
pipe covered with 85% mag- 
hesia arana E Fs eae 69 76 105 126 142 153 210 
'B.t.u. saved per hr. per sq. ft. 
by covering pipe with 85% 
magnesia 64 sheik ee See wey 298 333 510 676 795 905 1525 
Tons (2240 1b.) coal saved per 
10,000 sq. ft. per year or 8760 
hr. by pipe covered with 85% 
magnesia 2... ccccrceccccceecs 1190 1330 2080 2700 3180 3620 5650 
Cars of coal saved per year, as 
above, at 40 tons per car.... 39 386 52 6&8 80 90 140 


Coal efficiency taken at 14,000 B.t.u. per Ib. with boiler 
efficiency at 70%. 


sary data for calculating the loss in heat units. After 
the heat loss was determined, it was necessary to con- 
vert it into dollars and cents. It was assumed that the 
coal cost is 75% of the cost of steam, that 1 Ib. of coal 
as burned will evaporate 7 lb. of water from and at 
212° F., and that each pound of steam contains 1000 
B.t.u. above the feed-water temperature. The value 
of the heat losses was calculated for seven sizes of 
pipes, five temperature differences between pipe and 


‘TABLE 4—MONTHLY COAL SAVING, IN DOLLARS AND 
CENTS, BY THE USE OF 85 PER CENT PIPE COVER- 
ING, STANDARD THICKNESS, PER 100 LIN. FT. 

OF STEAM PIPES. 


£ £ £ E E £ ES 
© ce el 3 No oe a> 
a (8) ev dv v 0) yr 
-~ -~ z E ed + ~ Sond hs 
n. n. n. m. L. n. n -3 
Size of pine, in. 2 hs £ 2 È a Lo 
5 a2 S? 2s a3 a3 ara 
LQ — N pee A — N — 7 “= | = tf, fe 
“S$ ~§ _ ob of of otf 
oh Sa Gh =a WH FA RED 
LT ae eee ee ee 1.44 1.58 2.20 3.28 3.66 4.11 6.80 
Bip as ve & Actaris 1.72 1.89 2.87 3.70 4.26 4.89 8.03 
Ti © | Spite aia te S20 2.11 2.30 3.56 4.80 5.35 6.04 10.00 
see a eee ar eee 2.52 2.74 4.22 §.52 6.50 1.25 12.20 
Lee bes Paredes ee 2.86 3.10 4.73 6.14 7.29 8.17 13.70 
E E E bw 3.53 3.74 5.86 7.63 8.93 10.11 16.80 
rA EE E 4.25 4.39 6.95 9.07 10.55 11.90 19.90 
E EE E 5.00 5.33 8.30 10.90 12.60 14.30 23.82 
Ige ai Wace 5.72 6.22 9.60 12.40 14.40 16.32 27.23 
e EEE ee 6.50 7.06 10.60 14.05 16.40 18.40 30.85 
Be ETS 7.30 7.69 11.80 15.35 17.92 20.25 34.00 
We Calpers Bike metas 7.97 8.64 13.16 17.20 20.00 22.72 38.00 
Go wea eine whee 9.36 10.15 15.60 20.38 23.82 26.88 44.90 
TO akeas waters 10.90 11.70 18.38 23.68 27.60 30.80 52.00 
NY - Ena E EN 12.26 13.22 20.40 26.60 31.20 34.90 58.55 
e E E ES 13.80 14.70 22.70 29.00 34.52 38.61 64.80 
LO irene aetna 15.08 16.33 25.00 32.70 38.40 43.08 72.40 
Flat surface, 
area 100 sq 
ft. 1% In. 
thick ...... 5.26 5.67 8.80 11.50 13.48 15.12 25.44 


These savings are based on pipes carrying steam for 24 hr. 
per day, 30 days per month. Coal is figured at $5 per ton, 
delivered. 


air, and four different costs of heat, both on the basis 
of a known cost per million B.t.u. and on a cost per ton 
-of coal and the average conditions of steam generation 
given above. By making calculations both ways, the 
results are applicable to plants where steam costs are 
accurately known, also where accurate records are not 
‘kept. 

By combining the fixed cost and the heat losses per 
sq. ft. per year, total operating expenses were ob- 
tained. With these obtained, it is a matter of picking 
that thickness giving the minimum annual operating 
expenses to obtain the proper covering to use. Evi- 
dently the thickness giving the minimum operating 
expense also gives the maximum net saving, as the 
loss from bare pipe is a constant under given condi- 
tions and the net saving is the difference between the 
operating expense and the loss from bare pipe. 
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METHODS AND COSTS OF THAWING 
WATER MAINS AND SERVICE. 


Data on the 1917-18 experiences of 96 cities with 
frozen water mains and services are included in the 
report of a special committee of the New England 
Water Works Association. The methods employed 
by these cities in thawing are summarized in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Mains, Services 
No. cities. No. cities. 
Electricty cciigiin Pay aaee á 36 3I 
SS UCAT E EEEE Boece as 8 8 
Hot water ...... Te ee ee 4 II 
Electricity, hot water .......... 5 24 
Electricity, steam ............. 5 6 
Electricity, hot water, steam .... 2 10 


One city reported that the blow torch was em- 
ploved in thawing services; another city employed fire. 
The cost of thawing with electricity per job varied 
from $20 to $1. A summary of the costs is as follows: 
No. cities. Reported cost. No. cities. Reported cost. 


Tanesi $20 LO; OA $10 

OE 18 Ce $8 to $10 
Faart $15 to $16 2A EE E $5 to $ 8 
Cee 12 OL anaes $3 to $ 5 
Di kai II EE Less than 3 


The cost of thawing with steam ranged from $4.50 
to $75, the later figure being reported by Stamford, 
Conn, One city reported a cost of $5, one a cost of 
$17.70, one $20, one $9.41, one $7.63, one $4.50, and 
$7.50, one $6.50, one $16.50, and one $14. 

The reported cost of thawing with hot water 
ranged from $2 to $20. Four cities reported the cost 
as being $2. One a cost of $2.67; three a cost of $3; 
five a cost of $4 to $5; three a cost of $5 to $6; one 
a cost of $11.20; one $14, one $17, and one $20. One 
city reported the cost as being 5 ct. per foot of pipe 
thawed. 

Three cities reported on the cost of thawing by 
fire. In one case the cost was $11.16, in another 
$10.69 and in the third $10 to $30. 

It is interesting to note that electricity is far and 
away the most used method for thawing water mains 
and services and that its cost averages the lowest. 

No data are available as to the time required to 
thaw pipes electrically, but it is generally conceded 
that whether quicker or not, it is cheaper and elim- 
inates digging up and allied troubles. 


OKLAHOMA UTILITY CONVENTION AR- 


RANGED FOR FEBRUARY. 


Manufacturers’ Exhibit to Be Prominent Feature of An- 
nual Meeting. 


The Oklahoma Utilities Association will hold its 
annual convention in Oklahoma City, Okla., Feb. 
6,7 and & The meeting this year promises to be es- 
pecially interesting and many novel features have been 
arranged for the occasion. 

One of these features will be an exhibition of 
articles and apparatus of interest to utilities by the 
various manufacturers. A limited amount of space 
will be available for exhibition purposes for which 
no charge will be made. Manufacturers of such ap- 
paratus who desire to be represented at the conven- 
tion may reserve suitable space by communicating 
with J. O. Kammennan, Oklahoma Utilities Associa- 
tion, State National Bank Building, Oklahoma City. 
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Selecting Coal for Power Plant Use 


Article Pointing Out Characteristics of Various Coals—Influence 
of Coal Upon Furnace-Chamber Proportions—Purchase of Coal 


By ROBERT JUNE 


Mechanical Engineer. 


4 


This article ts the first of a sertes on power plant manage ment. 
of power plant management, factors that affect efficiency and economy. 


These articles will discuss the various important phases 
The power plant manager or superintendent reading 


this series will obtain a consecutive series of informative articles that may be educative for many, and in any case will serve 
to remind of the many factors in power plant operation requiring consideration. 


ROBABLY no single factor in the operation of 
P an existing power plant, or the design of a pro- 

posed plant, offers such opportunities to effect 
economies as does the proper selection of coal—the 
adoption of the right fuel to the right equipment. 


CLASSIFICATION OF COALS. 


Ninety-five per cent of the coal used in steam pro- 
duction falls in one of the four following classifica- 
tions: 

Anthracite Coal consists almost entirely of carbon 
and inorganic matters; it contains little, if any, hydro- 
carbon. Some varieties approach graphite in their 
characteristics and are burned with difficulty unless 
mixed with other coals. Good anthracite is hard, com- 
pact and lustrous, and gives a vitreous fracture when 
broken. It burns with very little flame, unless moist, 
and gives a very intense fire, free from smoke. As it 
is only available for steaming purposes in certain lim- 
ited sections of the country, specific problems relating 
to its combustion will not be discussed, attention only 
being called to a principal objection to its use, i. e., no 
matter how carefully handled, it is hable to break up 
under the influence of the high temperature of the 
furnace when freshly fired, with -consequent large 
losses of fine pieces through the grates to the ash pit. 
It must also be remembered that it requires at least 
40% greater combustion space than does bituminous 
coal. On this account it should never be purchased 
for use in furnaces not designed for it. 

Dry Bituminous Coals are the best of the bitu- 
minous variety for steaming purposes. They are hard 
and dense, black in color, but somewhat brittle and 
splintery. They ignite readily, burn freely, with a 
short, clean, bluish flame and without caking. 

Bituminous Caking Coals swell up, become pasty 
and fuse together in burning. They contain less fixed 
carbon and more volatile matter than the free-burning 
grades. Caking coals are rich in hydrocarbon and are 
particularly adapted to gas making. The flame is of a 
yellowish color. 

Long Flaming Bituminous Coals have a strong ten- 
dency to produce smoke. Some varieties cake, others 
do not, while burning. This coal is preferable ‘for use 
under dryers, in cement kilns, etc., rather than for 
general steam-making purposes. 

As a general proposition, the free-burning, dry 
bituminous coals of the West Virginia, Pittsburgh and 
Illinois districts are to be selected for the production 
of steam. 

THE QUESTION OF SIZE. 


The selection of coal of a certain classification is 
not enough. The size of the coal influences the 


capacity of the boiler, owing to its effect on draft. 
With poor draft, fine coal cannot be burned in sufh- 
cient quantities to maintain the rated capacity. If thin 
fires are resorted to, the efficiency of the boiler is 
usually lowered by holes in the fire. Dust and very 
fine particles check the air flow or else pass up the 
stack unburned. Experience alone will show the size 
of coal best suited to individual operating conditions. 
After the proper size of coal has been determined, 
insistence should be made that all deliveries conform 
to this uniform size, particularly since coal of uniform 
size does not pack as badly as coal of mixed sizes. 

Bituminous coals in the Eastern states are graded 
and sized as follows: 

(a) Run of mine coal; the unscreened coal taken 
from the mine after the impurities, which can be prac- 
tically separated, have been removed. 

(b) Lump coal; that which passes over a bar- 
screen with openings 114 in. wide. 

(c) Nut coal; that which passes through a bar- 
screen with I Y4-in, openings and over one with 34-in. 
openings. 

(d) Slack coal; that which passes through a bar- 
screen with 34-1n. openings. 

(e) Run of mine; the unscreened coal taken from 
the mine. 

(f£) Lump coal; divided into 6-1n., 3-in. and 114-1n. 
lump, according to the diameter of the circular open- 
ings over which the respective grades pass; also 6 by 3 
lump, and 3 by 134 lump, according as the coal passes 
through a circular opening having the diameter of the 
larger figure and over one of the smaller diameter. 

(g) Nut coal; divided into 3-in. steam nut, which 
passes through an opening 3 in. in dia. and over 114 
in.; 1/4-in, nut which passes through a 174-in. dia. 
opening and over a 34-in. dia. opening ; and 34-1n. nut, 
which passes through a 34-in. dia. opening and over a 
Sg-in. dia. opening. 

(h) Screenings ; that which passes through 114-1n, 
dia. opening. 

For maximum efficiency, coal should be uniform in 
size. Asa rule, the percentage of ash increases as the 
size of the coal decreases. This is due to the fact that 
all of the fine foreign matter separated from the larger 
coal, or which comes from the roof or the floor of the 
mine, naturally finds its way into smaller coal. The 
influence of the size of screenings on the capacity and 
efficiency of a boiler in a specific case is illustrated in 
Fig. 1. The curves are plotted from a series of tests 
conducted with Illinois screenings on a _ 500-hp. 
B. & W. boiler, equipped with chain grates, at one of 
the stations of the Commonwealth Edison Co. 

Coal must be adapted to the combustion, space, in 
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the furnaces, or the furnaces must be adapted to the 
coal, if waste is to be avoided. As the chemical com- 
position of the coal enters into this problem, Table I 
is included. 


Table I. 
Fixed Volatile Heating value 
carbon, matter, per lb. of 

Class of coal. per cent. per cent. combustible. 
Anthracite .......... 92.5 to 97 3 to 7.5 14,000 to 14,800 
Semi-anthracite ..... 87.5t0 92.5 7 to12.5 14,700 to 15,000 
Semi-bituminous . 15 to87.5 12.5 to 25 15,500 to 16,000 
Bituminous Illinois.. 50 to60 35 to50 13,500 to 14,800 
Bituminous Pittsb’gh..60 to75 25 to40 14,800 to 15,200 
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Fig. 1—Influence of Size of Screenings on Capacity and Ef. 
ficiency of 500 hp. Boiler. 


Coals of different composition require different 
sizes of combustion space. The chemical characteris- 
tics that are most likely to affect the size of the com- 
bustion space required for a given set of conditions 
are the quantity and quality of the volatile matter. 
The quantity of the volatile matter is shown by its 
percentage as determined by the proximate analysis. 
The quality of the volatile matter is indicated approxi- 
mately by the ratio of volatile carbon to available 
hy drogen, and also by the oxygen content of the coal 
on a moisture and ash-free basis. 

The principal chemical characteristics of Pocahon- 
tas (bituminous caking), Pittsburgh and Illinois coal 
are given in Table II. 


Table IT. 


Pocahontas, Pittsburgh, Illinois. 


Item. percent, percent. percent. 
Volatile matter in moisture and 

ash-free coal ............... 18.05 34.77 46.52 
Fixed carbon in moisture and 

ash-free coal .............0. 81.95 65.23 53.48 
Volatile carbon in moisture and 

ash-free coal .............26- 8.55 20.47 26.22 
Available hydrogen in moisture 

and ash-free coal .......... 3.96 4.70 3.96 
Ratio of available carbon to 

available hydrogen ......... 2.16 4.35 6.6 
Oxygen in moisture and ash- 

free coal ies ws se esaet aust 3.32 5.59 10.93 


Table III gives the size of the required combustion 
space for the three coals and several sets of conditions, 
indicated by columns 1, 2 and 3. 

Roughly speaking, under the same conditions, 
Pittsburgh coal requires about 20% larger combustion 
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space than Pocahontas coal, whereas Illinois coal re- 
quires about 40% larger combustion space than Pitts- 
burgh coal. 

Table III. 

Completeness i 
of combus- Rate of com- 
tion, per sq. bustion, Ib. 


Cu. ft. of combus- 


Excess of tion per sq. ft. of 


ft. of unde- per sq. ft. of alr, grate area. 
veloped heat. grate per hr. per cent. * t 
© (1) 2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
5 0 50 2.7 2.9 43 
3 50 50 3.2 3.7 5.3 
2 50 50 3.6 4.4 6.3 
1 50 50 4.0 5.6 8.9 
0.5 50 50 4.8 6.8 11.9 
5 25 50 2.0 2.2 3.5 
3 25 50 2.3 2.7 4.35 
2 25 50 27 3.1 5.1 
1 25 50 3.4 4.0 6.2 
0.5 25 50 4.0 5.0 7.1 


f Pittsburgh, ł Illinois. 


That the size of the combustion space does not 
increase in direct proportion to the percentage of vola- 
tile matter in the coal is shown graphically in Fig. 2 

Both Figs. 2 and 3 are plotted from data given in 
Table III. The curve of the upper group of Fig. 3 
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RATIO OF COMBUSTION SPACE TO GRATE AREA, 
CUBIC FEET PER SQUARE FOOT OF GRATE AREA 


Fig. 2.—Curves Showing Relation of Combustion Space and 
Grate Area to Voiatile Matter in Coal. 


gives the relation between the size of combustion space 
and the product of quantity times the quality of volatile 
matter from one degree of completeness of combus- 
tion indicated by the figure near each curve. It may 
be said that for complete combustion the size of the 
combustion space varies directly as the product of the 
quantity and quality of the volatile matter, as given in 
Table III. 

To determine whether or not coal of the right com- 
bustion is being burned in a specific, furnace, measure 
up the combustion space,.in, the, furnaces) avea de- 
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tailed chemical analysis made of a fair sample of the 
coal to be burned, and check them against the data 
given herein. If a new power plant is contemplated, 
be sure that the combustion space is designed for the 
coal which can be bought to best advantage. 


INFLUENCE OF MOISTURE. 


Moisture in coal reduces the steaming efficiency. 
One per cent of moisture means a loss of 13 B.t.u. per 
pound of coal in superheated vapor in the smoke 
gases. It also decreases the capacity of the furnace, 
due to lowering the rate of combustion. 

Although moisture is a great and uncertain variable 
and the producer can exercise no control over this 


oo 
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RATIO OF COMBUSTION SPACE TO GRATE AREA, 
CUBIC FEET PER SQUARE FOOT OF GRATE AREA, 
Fig. 3.—Curves for Proportion of Combustion Space and Grate 
Area for Various Coals, Based on Tabie ill. 


RATIO OF OXYGEN TO TOTAL CARBON 
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factor, still the purchaser should protect himself 
against excessive moisture, by stipulating an amount 
consistent with the average inherent moisture in the 
coal, and proper penalty should be fixed for delivery 
in excess of the amount allowed, a corresponding 
bonus being paid for delivery of less than contract 
amount. 


THE ASH PROBLEM. 


The amount of earthy matter or ash is of consid- 
erable importance in fixing the heating value of the 
coal, since the heating value of the combustible is prac- 
tically constant. The effect of ash on the heating 
value of Illinois screenings as fired under a B. & W. 
boiler, with chain grate, 1s shown in Fig. 4. This 
value varies with the different types of boilers, grates 
and furnaces, but is substantially as illustrated. The 
amount of refuse in the ash pit is always in excess of 
the earthy matter as reported by analysis, except 
where the amount carried beyond the bridge is very 
large. 
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The maximum allowable amount of sulphur is 
sometimes specified, since some grades of coal high in 
sulphur cause considerable clinkering. But sulphur is 
not always an indication of clinker-producing ash, and: 
a more rational procedure would be to classify a coal 
as clinkering or non-clinkering, according to its be- 
havior in the particular furnace in question, irrespec- 
tive of the amount of sulphur present. Ash fuses be- 
tween 2300 and 2600° F. and if the formation of 
objectionable clinker is to be avoided, the furnace must 
be operated at temperatures below the fusing tempera- 
ture. Several large concerns insert an “ash fusibility” 
clause in their coal specifications. 

For many months the ash problem has been accen- 
tuated bv the delivery of “dirty” coal. It has been 
found from reliable sources that the coal received in 
many of the largest power plants has increased by 5 to- 
10% in ash, and has decreased in heating value by 
8 to 12%. Many good authorities state that the 
amount of coal consumed in their plants has increased 
10%, due entirely to the inferior quality of coal re- 
ceived today as compared with that received two 
years ago. 

There is no excuse for this “dirty” coal. The rail- 
roads, during the past year, have been burdened with 
hauling 30,000,000 tons of worthless dirt that anyone 
can dig from the back-door yard or have from the 
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rock-pile, for the asking. These 30,000,000 tons of 
dirt have not only cost the power plant operator $120,- 
000,000, but deprived him of 30,000,000 tons of real 
coal. The remedy for this condition 1s to be found in 
determined individual and co-operative insistence upon 
clean coal, and in the establishment of government 
coal-sampling stations to check the product of each 
mine as to quality and effectiveness of preparation. 


HEATING VALUE OF COAL. 


A discussion of the heating value of coal has been 
purposely left until the last, as this isthe most obvious 
of all the factors entering into. its selection. 
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The heating value of coal as determined by a sam- 
ple burned in an atmosphere of oxygen does not give 
its absolute commercial evaporative power, since this 
depends largely upon the composition of the fuel, 
character of grade, and condition of operation, as 
already outlined. In large plants, where a number of 
grades of fuel are available, it is customary to conduct 
a series of tests with the different grades and sizes, 
and the one which evaporates the most water for a 
given sum of money, other conditions permitting, 1s 
the one usually contracted for. In designing a new 
plant, particular attention should be paid to the per- 
formance of similar plants already in operation, and 
the fuel and stoker should be selected which are found 
to give the best returns for the money. 

However, there is no reason why the power plant 
operator should not know the number of B.t.u. in the 
coal which he puts into his furnace and every reason 
why he should know. The evaporation of so many 
pounds of water per pound of coal does not in and of 
itself indicate efficiency. The equivalent evaporation 
of 8 lb. of water per pound of dry coal would repre- 
sent 70!4% efficiency, if the coal contained 11,000 
B.t.u. per pound, but the same evaporation with a coal 
of 14,500 B.t.u. heating value would represent only 
5312% efficiency. Therefore, analysis of the heating 
units in the coal is essential to a knowledge of its 
value. 


l PURCHASE OF COAL UNDER SPECIFICATIONS. 


Engineers differ as to the specifications to be used 
in purchasing coal. Some favor a system of bonus 
and penalty on ash basis only; others favor a system 
on B.t.u. basis only. Much can be said on both sides, 
but undoubtedly the safest system is a combination of 
the two. With such a system, a proposal is made by 
the contractor, stating price, B.t.u. and ash content. 
Samples are taken each day of the coal furnished and 
a bonus is paid for B.t.u. content exceeding stipula- 
tion, the bonus being the same percentage of contract 
price that the excess B.t.u. is of the specification value. 
A corresponding deduction is made for coal falling 
below the specifications and in some cases a lower 
limit is set below which the coal may be refused at the 
purchaser's option, with the further stipulation that 
continued failure to supply coal within the specifica- 
tion limits will forfeit the contract. 

For each per cent which ash falls below analysis a 
bonus is allowed. Generally an increase of 2% in ash 
content is allowed without penalty, above 2% a penalty 
is deducted according to a sliding scale. 

It is only possible to be sure that the coal is being 
bought of fairly uniform characteristics by making an 
analysis of it as delivered. Two carloads of coal may 
look alike but the same may vary 10% or more in 
B.t.u. and a difference of 10% makes a difference of 
from 8 to 10% in the value of the coal. 

All those power plant operators not in a position 
to make an analysis of the coal themselves have to do 
is to put an empty barrel in the boiler room and have 
the fireman throw in a part of a shovel of coal four 
or five times a day. At the end of a week or a month 
this coal should be taken out, mixed thoroughly, quar- 
tered, mixed again and quartered, until reduced to a 
size suitable to forward to the nearest testing labor- 
atory. By mixing it, a representative sample, which 
will indicate pretty accurately the grade of coal that 
has been burned, will be obtained, and from this the 
efficiency of the boilers can be determined. 

In entering upon a ccntract, it should be remem- 
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bered that the important items to be considered in the 
specifications are: 

(1) A statement of the amount and character of 
the coal desired. 

(2) Conditions for delivery. 

(3) Disposition to be made of the coal in case it is 
outside the limits specified. 

(4) Correction in price for variation in heating 
value and in moisture and ash content. 

(5) Method of sampling. 

(6) By whom analyses are to be made. 

In conclusion, it is not easy to select the proper 
coal for any given plant. But there is no factor in 
power plant operation which will so well repay proper 
attention. 7 
(To be continued.) 


PLATINUM PRODUCED IN ALASKA BRINGS 
HIGH PRICES. 


Precious Metal Discovered in Widely Separated Regions— 
Lead and Zinc Output Decreases. 


The production of platinum in Alaska shows that 
that metal is being produced in several widely sep- 
The first shipment of the metal out 
of that country was made in November, 1918, amount- 
ing to 133 oz., valued at $13,557—-more than $100 per 
oz. Of this output, 105 oz. came from the Ketchikan 


. district, 22 oz. from Seward Peninsula, and smaller 


amounts from Copper river region. 

The domestic mine output of lead and zinc de- 
creased in 1918, according to C. E. Siebenthal, in a 
statement just issued by the U. S. Geological Survey, 
Department of the Interior. The lead and the recov- 
erable zinc of ores mined was approximately 563,000 
tons and 627,000 tons, as compared with 651,156 tons 
and 711,192 tons in 1917. The lead available in the 
United States is 540,000 tons against 515,258 tons in 
1917. The output of spelter from domestic and for- 
eign ore was 525,600 tons, compared with 669,573 tons 
in 1917. Spelter from foreign ore decreased to 23,300 
from, 84,976 tons in 1917. The apparent domestic 
consumption of spelter was 440,000 tons, compared 
with 413,984 tons in 1917. The consumption figures 
of both lead and zinc include the metal shipped abroad 
for use of the American Expeditionary Forces. The 
average price of lead at New York was 7.6 cents a 
pound during 1918, and of spelter at St. Louis, 8 cents 
a pound. 


ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTION PROBLEMS 
DISCUSSED. 


Empire State Gas and Electric Association Considers 
Many Phases of Problem. 


A meeting of the electric distribution section of the 
Empire State Gas and Electric Association, held Jan. 
17 in Schenectady, N. Y. At this meeting, which was 
well attended, a number of timely topics came up for 
formal as well as informal discussion. 

The problem of providing work for partially dis- 
abled men has been anticipated by the association and 
considerable discussion took place as to the disposition 
of these men in line work. Transformer loading was 
another matter that came up, as was also that of 
transformer banks, the interconnection of feeders and 
the marking of poles. 
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Power and Torque in Electric Motors 


Third of a Series of Articles Discussing the Principles of 
Different Types of Motors From a Common Standpoint 
— Power and Torque of Polyphase Induction Motors 


By JUSTIN LEBOVICI 


Lack of clear understanding of the aclion of alternating-current motors is due largely to failure to consider their prin- 
ciples on a common basis applicable to all classes of motors. In this series of articles Mr. Lebovict presents a discussion of 
power and torque of different kinds of motors based on the principles of the direct-current motor and of the static trans- 
former. The fundamentals were reviewed in the first installments and appited to the direct-current motor and partly to the 
induction motor. The present installment continues discussion of the polyphase induction type. These articles should be read 
in connection with the author's two series of articles on alternating-current motors and windings published in our issues 


during 1910. 


electric motors in the first article, we developed 

in the second one the formulas for the power 
input and power output anf for torque in direct-cur- 
rent motors, and also discussed the development of 
torque and the relations during normal running con- 
ditions of the polyphase induction motor. We will 
therefore continue consideration of this latter type 
of motor. 
(c) Analytical Derivation of the Equivalent Circuit. 


i FTER reviewing the fundamental principles of 


It has been shown that along the axis of the stator - 


phase S, the flux of mutual induction induces by 
transformer action the emf. Ep; similarly the leakage 
flux induces through its pulsation in the same axis the 
emf. tat 

The total emf. induced by pulsation along the axis 
of this phase is, as expressed in complex quantities, 

Ep — jiz% sessososssosoooeoososoeoooosecsoooosoosoo (29) 

According to equations (21) and (24) we will gen- 
erate through rotation the emf. 

— f/f (Exp — jhx:) ee a ee ee (30) 

As previously shown, the emf. Ep combines with 
the emf's of rotation acting in the same axis to form 
a resultant which has to balance the secondary im- 
pedance drop along the axis under consideration. 

We have then 

Ep — (J/N Ep + (fe/f)jlaxe = I (re + jx) 


or (1 —fr/f) Ep = Ir [re + jxe (1 — fr/f)] 
or sEp = I (Peo L EE E E E T (31) 
sEp os Ep 


Or Jome a A WARS a E EG (32) 


I; = ET FAN ae 
r SX: 
i ma (2) +i 
Transferring from complex quantities to absolute 


values, we have 
Ep 


VG) + 


IL L 
THOT 


L= ee a a a ee (32a) 


Fig. 35. 


or identically the same equation as (27) or (28). 
Expressing the secondary emf. and current in 
terms of the primary winding we obtain 
Ep’ = MoE ae) CO (33) 


where we and p; are the ratios of voltage and current 
transformation, respectively. 

For phase-wound induction motors having m, 
primary phases, m, secondary phases, W, turns per 
phase primary, IV, turns per phase secondary, and 
fz, and fa, the winding factors respectively, we have 


mW, fr 

ki = m Wa fw, e i Se ee (35) 
Wi fwi 

He = We fw, eo Ee aee eae ah eee OE ea a ee (36) 


The ratio of transformation for the rotor con- 
stants will be 


= mı Wi? fur 
H =E heki = mM- W.? fw? eccesso soesecnososoooosoocooooo (37) 


For squirrel-cage motor substitute in formulas 
(35), (36) and (37) as follows: 
IV ==1/2 fw, =i m=2 N./p 
where N, is the number of rotor conductors and p 
the number of poles in the stator. 

We then obtain from (35), (36), (37) 


MN aPN a e er Dear aE EERTE (38) 
bo==2 HW fa, cotta teen eee eee ence eee ees (39) 
pon li Tan PINs Gortra rin eian (40) 


Substituting in equation (34) we obtain 
E 
D= z Tr ee re E E E (41) 
a) + 


The stator current is the vector sum of the magne- 
tizing current 
Im = Ei (ga — jba) and the load current I, 


or (sce Figs. 35 and 36) 


r,i Xi 


Xe 
FT Hdd od da 


(3) 


Vi h 
= 
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Iı = Im 4 T: a rA a a E aa a aa Aa a tas tev ear EN (42) 
The applied emf. V, per phase 
V, = € + I (ri + jx1) oe ee a ee a ee ee er re (43) 


Hence we come to the familiar equivalent circuit 
of a polyphase induction motor shown in Figs. 35 and 
36. The above relations can be further transformed 
as follows: 

From (41) By = I'i tie. cee eee eee ec enes (41a) 


E 
From (42) I = Eya HH checestea tied easieass (42a) 


Substituting (41a) and (42a) in (43) 


21 
V, = gà + ER n) A E E EE EEN ane E (43a) 
Neglecting ya Z1, we obtain 
V; Zl, 
& = aF E EET EE AET AE E E E EE (43b) 


Transferring from complex quantities to absolute 
values, we have 


E= V; EGE 
J (142) (a+) 


(d) Power in Polyphase Induction Motors. 

The power input Pip into the rotor along the axis 
of the stator phase S, measured in watts is given in 
the same way as in the case of the direct-current 
motor (see equation 15) by the relation 

Pip Esda cos (Epmd) orenian dea wishks (44) 
Generally for m, secondary phases the total rotor in- 
put will be 


Se Qiagen daca e fe og Base (43c) 


Pig, Esto COS: (Loda) aussi di ewa-osie (45) 
But equation (26) can be also written 

S=f—(f-/fJ=Ep—( E/E) occ cece eae. (46) 
and from Figs. 29 and 32 

(Ep Er) cos Ld a) Sl gto te eee been (47) 
or 

E,(E,y—E,)/E, cos (Ep, Ia) =I 

PSE RE yada) E E E T E E (48) 
From (48) 

Lacos Ti lg I Pa) S55 ae a needa ee (49) 

Substituting (49) in (45) we have 
Py=mil F (re/s)=m llr 9/8) vce nes (50) 


The power output P is given by the general 
formula (5) 
P=m, E, I, cos (E;, /,) 
From equation (46) 
Fe Uae) ONE E E hee BY aia eee ae (52) 
or E, cos (E,,1,)=E, (1—s) cos (E,, I.) ... (53) 
but according to (49) . 
E, cos (Ep; 1,J—=E, cos (Ex, I) =li 12/s..(54) 
Substituting (54) in (53) we have 
E, cos (E,, [1,J=(1—S) [a fo/8 occ ccccens (55 
Substituting (55) in (51) we have | 
==(I—s) m, [,? r./s=(1—s) m, I? r',/s 
=(I—s) WG) hgh ee ed cd anata iene breads, (56) 
Equation (56) for the rotor output includes the 
bearing friction and the windage losses. Equation 
(50) for rotor input includes the power lost in heat 
developed in the rotor winding, as can be seen by sub- 
tracting (50) from (56) 
P,—P=—m, I} r,/s—m, lL? r,/s+m, 1} r =m, l?r, 
To obtain the total input into the motor we have 
to add to the rotor input P, the power lost in heat in 
the stator winding m,J/,?r, and the iron losses. 
The torque at the speed n is obtained from equation 
(56) by the application of equation (9). 
When the induction motor runs free the current 
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I, need be only small and in consequence the counter 
emf. E, is nearly equal to the impressed emf. Ep. The 
speed n, at which E, becomes equal to Ep or the fre- 
quency f, equal to the frequency f is called the syn 
chronous speed. 

Hence equation (26) 

s=(f—f:) f 
represents the drop in speed when the load comes on 
in percentage of the svychronous speed. This quantity 
has been given the name “slip.” 

It has become customary to express the torque of 
induction motors in “synchronous watts,” a term 
which means the watts which would be required to 
give the torque if the motor were running at synchron- 
ous speed. 

At synchronous speed (1—s) becomes 1, for s=o, 
and the expression (56) for the torque in synchronous 
watts Ty, becomes identical with equation (50) 

LP Mala TofS a T aS (57) 
Substituting the value of /, from equation (32a) or 
(41) we have 


Utilizing equation (43c), we obtain the synchronous 
torque in watts at any slip $ 


1 
ar) 
m, V;t— 


S 
Tsyn = f rN. j ar Se ee ee ee EE EE E (59) 
(142) 4 (ae) 
According to (56) the vutput P 


l—s 
my V;27'. ( 


A 


P= Payn (1-8) = 7 Git fe 
(149) + (24 #) 


In Fig. 37 are shown the torque-speed curves with 
different resistances in the secondary. In curve r}, =I 
the secondary resistance is small. In curve r',=4 
the resistance is four times and in curve r',=8 the 
resistance is eight times greater than in curve r',=I1. 
The maximum torque remains the same, but the speed 
at which the maximum torque occurs changes. In 
curve r',=8 it will be noticed that the maximum 
torque occurs at start and drops off rapidly as the 
speed increases. It is evident that the resistance r’, 
may be part of the rotor winding itself or may be 


weve ee (60) 


— 
~e 
tor 
‘S 


A 


Fig. 37. 


external to the rotor winding and connected to same 
by proper leads. 

It is interesting to find the value of the maximum 
torque. The condition for maximum torque will be 
obtained by differentiating and equating to zero equa- 
tion (58) 

d T sy,/d s==O 
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The result of such differentiation is approximately 
syn max 2[n +A n+ (x, + x's)*] eeceevecerveer eer eene 


showing that: The maximum torque or pull-out 
torque of a polyphase motor is independent of the 
rotor resistance and varies inversely as the primary 
resistance as well as primary and secondary leakage 
reactance. The slip at which the maximum torque 
occurs is given by the equation: 


s= es R (63) 
AS Po 
To find the value of the maximum output, equation 
(€0) may be differentiated and equated to zero or 
d P/d s=o 
By neglecting certain small quantities the result may 
‘be shown as approximately 
P = m V,’ 
me 2 [fri H ra) EA H ra) (i F a) 
We see that the maximum output or pull-out horse- 


Fig. 38. 


power of a polyphase induction motor is a function of 
the secondary resistance while the pull-out torque 
is not. 

(e) Efficiency of a Polyphase Induction Motor. 

The efficiency of the motor, as of any other ma- 
chine, is the output divided by the input. The input 
equals the output plus the losses in the motor, or 

, Output 

Efficiency = Output + Fe F FF W F milly + mlir 
where F,= iron losses, 

F and W= friction and windage losses, 
m,/?,r,=heat losses in the stator copper, and 
m,1',?r',=heat losses in the rotor copper. 

The maximum efficiency will occur (the same as 
in a transformer) at a point where the no-load losses 
are equal to the load losses: 

ml'a? (rtra) 

Thus it is seen that the efficiency of the polyphase 
induction motor depends to a very large extent upon 
the resistance of the secondary circuit. 

(f) Starting Torque in Polyphase Induction Motors. 

The starting torque 7, in synchronous watts (or, 
if we divide the value of the torque in synchronous 
watts by 746, in synchronous horsepower) is obtained 
from equation (59) if we make s=1. We have 

7% V,?r'y 

Tst == Tayn (9-1) = (ry + r'g)® + (x1 + xa)? 

but 
Vi 


N (ry F ra)? + (x1 + x)? rae 


is nothing else but short-circuited or locked primary 
current value at full voltage, for which we will use the 
letter Jy. 
Tm, i ae ee eS eo ee ee ee ee ee ere ere (63) 

In considering the best starting condition the cur- 
rent taken from the line at the moment of starting 
(A) and the watt-seconds used up during the starting 
period (B) ought to be considered in connection with 
the speed-torque curves shown in Fig. 37. 

Limiting the starting current to K times full-load 
current, we have 


DI Sabra in wo oleate Bitrate. eed biota eects (64) 
and substituting (64) in (63) 
6 ee (50s Gl Gah a te ee EE (65) 
We had before in (57) 
T syn Ml? oro/S= MP yrle/S occ ccc ccc ees (65a) 


Combining (65a) with (65) and noting that in 
starting s=1I, we can write 

La SK T an ee ee eee (66) 

We will consider briefly the starting of polyphase 


Fig. 39. 


induction motors by the various methods in common 
use, assuming that, in order not to reduce the eff- 
ciency of the motor too much, the rotor resistance will 
be so chosen that the slip does not exceed 4%. In line 
with many central-station regulations we will limit the 
startıng current to three times full-load current. 

(a) Starting with primary voltage reduced by 
means of ohmic resistance in series with the primary 
winding. 

Substituting in (66) s=0.04 and K=3, we obtain 

Tst==0.04 X 377 syn=0.36 T syn 
or about one-third normal full-load torque in starting 
with three times full-load current taken from the line. 

(b) Starting with primary voltage reduced by 
means of an autotransformer. 

The autotransformer reduces the voltage at the 
motor terminals and the value of the locked current in 
the same proportion. The primary of the autotrans- 
former will draw from the line less than the motor 
current in proportion to the reduction in voltage. © 

For a 50-hp. squirrel-cage motor with a locked cur- 
rent 6.8 times normal, we will obtain three times full- 
load line current on approximately 66% tap. The 
rotor current will be greater by the ratio of trans- 
formation or 4.55 times normal. For a full-load slip 
we obtain by substitution in (66) 

T st==0.04 X 4.55? X Tayn=0.8 T ayn. 
This is more than twice as much torque as by 
method (a). 
(c) Primary voltage)ireducedy by s¢onnecting. the 
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primary winding in star for starting and delta for run- 
ning. The number of primary turns in series between 
the lines is thus increased by 73%, the starting torque 
and starting current are cut down to one-third of their 
full-voltage values. 

(d) Phase-wound rotor with external resistance 
inserted in the secondary by means of slip rings. 

It can be seen from Fig. 37 that increasing the 
secondary resistance r’, raises the starting torque until 
the starting torque reaches the pull-out torque; a fur- 
ther increase in resistance lowers the starting torque 
again. | 

? In order to obtain the value of r’, which would 
give the maximum torque at standstill, we have to 
make s=1 in equation (63) and we obtain 

Pe (6=1) = Vrt (ritr) . 
(g) Self-Starting Motor Shown in Fig. 38. 

Many attempts have been made to combine the 
starting characteristics of the high-resistance rotor 
type of induction motor, in a motor having high efh- 


Fig. 40. 


ciency when full load is reached. The following 
scheme has been very successfully applied in motors 
between 5 and 100 hp. 

The stator in this motor is the same as in any 
standard polyphase induction motor. The rotor is 
phase wound. Each rotor phase is made in several 
parts A, A, A, as shown in Fig. 38. The wire used in 
sections 4, 4,, A, is nonmagnetic, but the specific re- 
sistance of the wire used in section J is different from 
the specific resistance of the wire in sections A,, 4, 
In starting, the winding sections 4, 4,, A,, are in 
series, and their combined resistance so selected that 
the desired starting characteristics are obtained. After 
the motor reaches a predetermined speed a centrifugal 
switch closes the points +, x, x, in Fig. 38, the motor 
continuing to speed up with connections shown in 
Fig. 39, until the centrifugal switch operates again, 
closing switches y, y, y in Fig. 38 and the motor has 
reached its normal operating rotor connections shown 
in Fig. 40. In Fig. 40 the phases A, B, C; A, B,, Cy; 
A, B,, C, are connected to independent circuits: giv- 
ing a very low secondary resistance. 

The speed-torque and speed-current curves during 
the period of acceleration are shown in Fig. 41. 

(h) Heating of the Rotor Windings During the Start- 
ing Period. ` 

The specific heđt capacity of the metals used in the 
construction of squirrel-cage and phase-wound rotors 
are given in the following table: 
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10! 
Drass sesent aon ens 0.094 
Copper ..... 0.094 to 0.101 
Nickel ............. 0.109 | 
PUM 15 caren BS ere es 0.050 f Use in the form of alloys 
TANG EE E va teats 0.095 


Calling W the weight of a certain part of the 
winding in lbs., ¢ the temperature rise per second in 
degrees centigrade, c the specific heat capacity, the 
gram-calories generated in a certain portion of the 
winding is given by 

cX (W/2.26) XtX 1000 
or, making on an average c==0.094, we can write 
Watts X0.2388—=0.094 (IV /2.26)t 1000 ...(68) 
Calling Wm» the watts per pound or (Watts/W) we 
obtain from equation (68) | 
t=W »[ (0.2388 X 2.26) (1000 0.094) ] 


t=Wh)»/174 
Knowing the time necessary to bring the motor up to 
speed, and dividing the time to start into several 
periods, we can by repeated application ef equation 
(69) find the temperature of the winding at the end 


or 


eoeee#erkeseQhmerteereeeeeeerkeeeet @@ @ @ 


PER CENT GYNOWRONOUS SPECO 
Fig. 41. 


of the accelerating period. The temperature ¢ ought 

to be lower than the temperature which will affect the 

insulation or solder used in the rotor construction. 
(To be continued.) 


NEW YORK JOVIAN LEAGUE HOLDS 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


The New York Jovian League held its annual 
meeting and luncheon on Jan. 7 in the Hotel McAlpin, 
New York City, President J. M. Wakeman presiding. 
Louis D. Gibbs, county judge of Bronx County, was 
guest of honor, and in his address regarding the vital 
questions and general business conduct incident to war 
conditions and the change to peace, he pointed out 
that the two important factors during the period of 
reconstruction would be co-operation and co-ordina- 
tion. Those corporate interests which were unsuc- 
cessful and which are now struggling for existence 
were those which had aroused the enmity of the public. 
Judge Gibbs also proved beyond a doubt that the anti- 
dote of Bolshevism, in fact, the cure, is to treat labor 
fairly. 

Preceding the address by Judge Gibbs, the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, James M. Wakeman; vice-president, James R. 
Pollock and Walter Neumuller; secretary, J. Wynne 
Jones; treasurer, Lawrence L. Strauss; directors, Ar- 
thur Williams, James R. Strong, James H. Betts, 
George Williams, Frederic H. Leggett and Frederick 
S. Hartman; publicity director, H. W. Casler! 
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GAS STREET LIGHTS REPLACED BY 
ELECTRIC LIGHTS. 


San Francisco Improves Lighting of Van Ness Avenue— 
Concrete Combination Trolley and Lighting Poles. 


= The City of San Francisco recently decided to 
replace the gas lights on Van Ness avenue with elec- 
tric lights at the same time that the Municipal Street 


, i 
a 


Day View of Old Gas Lamp Post and New Concrete Combination 
Trolley and Lighting Pole Before Fixtures Were installed. 


Railway was being constructed on that avenue. As 
the construction of the railway required that trolley 
poles be installed along the curb, the Engineering 
Department designed the trolley poles to serve as elec- 
troliers as well as trolley poles. These poles are of 
reinforced concrete and consist of a simple shaft with 
ornamental top. In connection with the conduit which 
was installed for the trolley feeder cables, a line of 
electric light conduit was installed. 

The old lighting system consisted of three triple- 


Night View of New Lighting Along Van Ness Avenue, Sarn 
Francisco, Cal. 


top gas lamps per block from Market street to Vallejo | 


street, giving a nominal candlepower not exceeding 
500 per block. From Vallejo street north, the lighting 
system formerly consisted of only one electric arc 
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lamp per block, giving actually 300 cp. per block. 
Five hundred 250-cp. tungsten lamps, located 2 
to the pole and 16 to the block, now give a total of 
4000 cp. per block, in place of the 500 furnished by 
the gas lamps, and 300 by the old arc lamps. The 
lighting circuits are arranged so that the lamps on 
alternate poles may be extinguished when desired. 
Under the old system of lighting it was dangerous 
for a pedestrian to attempt to cross the street be- 
cause of the heavy automobile traffic. Now the entire 
street is flooded with evenly distributed light and the 
appearance of the street as well as the public safety 
has been greatly enhanced. The night view is actually 
much better than that shown in the accompanying cut. 


ENGINEERS IN THE WAR AND AFTER— 
ELECTRIC ROAD TRAINS. 


Engineers Have Come Rapidly to the Front—Electric 
Highway Trains to Facilitate Reconstruction. 


‘Col. R. E. B. Crompton, in his recent presidential 
address to the Junior Institution of Engineers in Lon- 
don, England, discussed “What the War Has Done 
for Engineers, and the Part Engineers Have to Play 
in Reconstruction.” He said that the war demands 
had greatly improved the status of the engineer in 
every department, whether it had been in the design- 
ing of new forms and of the organization of the 
manufacture of munitions, or their transport and 
utilization in the fighting line; in all of these the engi- 
neer had more than held his own. One year of war 
showed that nine-tenths of the work was essentially 
the work of the engineer. In every department of 
Government work, engineers found themselves forced 
to the top, their advice eagerly taken, and in all the 
great branches of engineering the natural leaders of 
engineering took their proper position as administra- 
tive heads of departments. The status of engineers in 
regard to the body politic had reached a point which 
it would have taken many years to reach if it had not 
been for the war. The war had been the crucial test 
between the workers and the talkers, and here, at any 
rate, the workers had won. 

In considering the work to be done in connection 
with reconstruction, Colonel Crompton placed first in 
order of importance road construction, and this led on 
to the vehicles using the roads. He referred to the 
saving that could be effected by using road trains on 
the Renard principle, if and when the Government 
extended the electric supply to the whole of the rural 
districts. If and when road vehicles could be driven 
by power derived from a side wire by a trolley pole, 
very great economy and low dead weight of the pro- 
pelling vehicles could be obtained, as the weight of the 
electric motor and its gearing was much less than that 
of the gasoline engine with its supply of fuel and cool- 
ing water, or in the case of the steam unit of the boiler 
and steam engine. 

Colonel Crompton said his most advanced idea was 
that it would be wise to develop the use of electrically 
driven road trains, each train consisting of four three- 
axle vehicles. It would be possible to load each of 
these axles to 8 tons, or a total moving weight of train 
close on 100 tons, without the road crust being stressed 
in excess of what was now the case when a motor 
truck, with back axles loaded to 8 tons, passed over it 
at the same speed. The speaker said that he did not 
propose to avail himself of such extreme figures, but 
he thought that the subject of road trains, combined 
with electric driving, merited. careful consideration. 
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Editorial C f 
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Turbines and Some Phases of Central- 


Station Operation 


T WAS the central station, the concentration of 
I large amounts of power in a given space and 
the economy of large units that such an ar- 
rangement made possible, that created the demand for 
the large steam turbines that have grown and grown 
in size to those of 70,000 kw. that exist today. And 
power applications other than central station have 
taken to the turbine as it became available and appli- 
cable to their requirements. 
l Steam turbine development has, however, made 
progress not only in the direction of larger capacities, 
some units of 60,000 kw. were placed in service and 
70,000 kw. units were ordered during the last year, 
but also in the smaller units. Steam turbines of 
7.5 kw. are now available for the many and varied 
applications such as main unit drive in the small plant, 
for the driving of auxiliaries such as pumps, fans, 
stokers and line shafts. The availability of the small 
turbine changes the complexion of the isolated plant 
situation entirely as it also offers the large power plant 
an excellent opportunity to adopt a desirable arrange- 
ment of auxiliaries by drive of motor and turbine that 
is at once flexible and economical. 

One of the most noticeable facts of the last year 
was that a number of large steam turbogenerator 
units were installed by isolated or industrial plants. A 
number of steel mills and powder plants placed in 
service in their own plants turbogenerators of 15,000 
and 20,000 kw., which it is understood are the largest 
individual units installed so far outside of central sta- 
tions. Although these were perhaps exceptional cases, 
because of the heavy demands of the war, there is 
every reason to believe that the very large manufac- 
turer using much power in his undertaking will tend 
more and more to utilize the steam turbine with its 
high efficiency and operating economy. It might be 
pointed out here that while the size of a steam turbine 
plays an important part in deciding upon the water 
rate or coal consumption per kilowatt-hour, the load- 
factor also plays a vital part; and the higher load- 
factors of the central stations as compared to the 
average isolated or industrial plant contribute to the 
economy of the former more than is generally appre- 
ciated. 

The adoption of the steam turbine in large capaci- 
ties, or small capacities even, by isolated plants brings 
up a problem that deserves consideration. A power 
plant of 10,000 kw. or more is one that the central 
station in the neighborhood may look upon with 
rivalry or with equanimity, as the case may be. But 
such a plant may in many cases be of considerable 


use, because making interconnection with the central 
station feasible and desirable. 

. The making of steel, or other industrial process, 1s 
an art in itself. Into this art or process enters the 
consumption of power. The production of electric 
power is also an art or science in itself, and only when 
so treated is it most economically obtained. There- 
fore, in these days of specialization one would rather 
be led to expect that the manufacturer of steel or 
whatever it is would be content to confine himself to 
the making of steel, leaving to the manufacturer of 
electric service the production, distribution and sale 
of power. Usually the steel manufacturer makes his 
own power because it is cheaper to do so. If it were 
cheaper to purchase it he would. The logical place for 


.a power plant supplying a steel mill is usually at the 


steel mill, the center of gravity of the load, provided 
other conditions are favorable. 

Central-station service today implies not neces- 
sarily one centralized station but rather generating 
stations conveniently and judiciously located at 
various load centers and so interconnected and their 
output co-ordinated that there exists a unified system 
of diversified load, straddled peak with higher load- 
factor and better utilized equipment than would obtain 
were each power plant of the system isolated and 
independent. It is these things that contribute so 
materially to the operating economy of central-station 
service. Would it not then be a logical conclusion, 
therefore, where a 10,000 or 20,000-kw. isolated plant 
exists in proximity to a central-station system, to sug- 
gest that the manufacturer of power—the central- 
station company—might to the advantage of itself and 
the manufacturer of steel or other commercial prod- 
uct, own or lease and operate such isolated plant? To 
do so would remove from the manufacturer the 
responsibilities and troubles that go with a power plant 
to whom the production of power is only a means to 
an end. With such a plant tied-in with the public 
utility system, the load-factor of the so-called isolated 
plant would in all probability be increased, resulting in 
increased economy and lower cost of operation and 
lower energy costs therefore. And there would be 
a further gain in that reserve capacity would be 
available for emergency or normal growth. Such an 
arrangement, where feasible, is advantageous alike to 
both parties and the country in general, because saving 
coal, reducing duplication of purpose and effort, and 
lowering cost of doing business. 

The worst that can be said of many an isolated 
plant is that it is isolated. The economies that would 
accrue were it tied-in with other neighboring plants 
do not materialize. Many of these_plants are, of 
course, not in first-classcondition, are’ not) scientifi- 
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cally operated, nor are operating conditions favorable. 
Interconnection tends to overcome all these things and 
improve matters generally. Production of power is 
an undertaking that requires, and deserves, specializa- 
tion. A power plant located at the center of gravity 
of its load is often the logical solution. But such a 
power plant, if leased and operated by those special- 
izing in the production of power, would prevent econ- 
omy of operation being handicapped by lack of know1- 
edge and absence of favorable circumstances. The 
war has proved that interconnection is not the 
monopoly of the utilities, but that utility and isolated 
plant can get together to mutual benefit. Let such 
instances multiply. 


Reduction of Radiation Losses 


HE loss of heat by radiation is a loss that is apt 
T to assume greater proportions than realized in 
most power plants. The loss exists just as long 
as there is heat to be radiated, unless preventive 
measures are adopted. And because this loss goes on 
silently, invisibly, insidiously, makes it none the less 
real. That the loss of heat by radiation is sufficient 
justification for giving the matter of prevention 
serious consideration may be emphasized by mention- 
ing that every 1000 sq. ft. of exposed surface, at 
100-lb. steam pressure, results in a coal consumption 
of more than 300 tons of coal annually. 

The reduction of radiation losses is a simple mat- 
ter. It is a financial question of determining to what 
extent it is worth while to save heat lost by radiation. 
It is a matter of balancing the cost of heat lost against 
the cost of insulating exposed surfaces against that 
loss. The problem is one involving the cost of heat, 
the length of time the loss exists, and the cost of 
reducing the loss. It is not, therefore, a matter of 
eliminating radiation losses, which is scientifically as 
well as financially impractical, but of reducing them 
to an amount that pays. It does not pay to reduce 
your radiation heat losses to such an extent that the 
cost of doing so exceeds the cost of allowing that heat 
to be lost, unless there are other factors involved. 

Because radiation losses are so easily reduced, 
they are classed as preventable. And no preventable 
loss should remain unprevented. And of the prevent- 
able losses, that by radiation is the one most easily 
overcome, and when once overcome, no other loss 
remains so long or so cheaply. In other words, money 
spent in the reduction of radiation losses is money 
well spent, and when once spent begins to save money 
without necessitating further expenditures to keep the 
investment sound. 

Elsewhere in this issue appears a rather complete 
article by Glen D. Bagley on the “Conservation of 
Heat Losses from Pipes and Boilers.” This article 
describes the results obtained by numerous experi- 
ments with covering exposed surfaces with various 
thicknesses of heat-insulating material. Data are pre- 
sented showing the cost of such covering balanced 
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against the-cost of heat that would be lost were the 
surfaces not covered. Thus it is a simple matter of 
determining how far to go—to what extent it is profit- 
able to reduce your radiation loss from boiler drums 
and tops, brickwork, steam and hot-water lines, etc. 

As has already been pointed out, the reduction of 
radiation loss is a simple matter. No other loss can 
be so easily reduced, nor does it remain so for so long. 
Preventing loss from imperfect combustion necessi- 
tates eternal vigilance and capable watchfulness, for 
conditions are never long the same. Losses due to in- 
terference with heat transfer from the gases of com- 
bustion to the contents of the boiler never remain the 
saine for long, for soot on the outside and scale on the 
inside of heating surfaces combine to lower efficiency 
and increase stack temperatures unless action is con- 
tinually brought in play to overcome them. Air 
infiltration through warped doors, leaky and cracked 
brickwork is a condition that may come about at any 
instant, for a tight setting is susceptible to radical 
change. But radiation losses of exposed surfaces 
when once attended to are attended to, if not forever, 
for a long time. In Mr. Bagley’s article an instance 
is given where a pipe covering that had been in service 
eight years was found to have suffered no deteriora- 
tion in heat-insulating properties. 

While it is true that pipe covering and heat- 
insulating materials if properly applied remain efficient 
for long periods without deterioration, it 1s also true 
that they may easily suffer mechanical injury because 
of their rather delicate composition. What is worth 
doing at all is worth doing properly, hence surfaces 
that are covered should be covered properly, which 
means protecting them where protection is indicated 
as advisable. Around the setting, above fire doors 
where the slice bar is used for cleaning fires and 
breaking up clinker damage may be done the pipe 
covering above. Where the traveling crane may be 
expected to raise and lower objects in close proximity 
to pipes is another place where proper protection 
seems worth while. In such cases canvas wrapping 
that normally sufhces might be augmented with a 
wrapping of sheet iron soldered or strapped in place. 

One fact brought out in Mr. Bagley’s paper is that 
although magnesia pipe coverings show practically no 
deterioration in heat-insulating properties after years 
of service, provided no damage be done them, there is 
an exception. Magnesia that has become oil-soaked 
does suffer a loss of heat resistivity or its ability to 
insulate. This fact should be borne in mind and oil 
drippings or contact with sources from which oil can 
reach the magnesia should be avoided. 

The radiation loss goes on as long as there is heat 
to be radiated. Because this loss is not spectacular or 
noisy like escaping steam but is instead invisible, silent 
and insidious there is a tendency to allow it to persist. 
To do so while adopting other fuel-saving measures 
such as instruments, etc., 1s equivalent to saving at the 
spigot and wasting at the bung. 
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Electrical Machinery Manufacturers Meet—Kansas Law 
on Indeterminiate Franchises—Carbon Brushes Discussed 


ELECTRIC POWER CLUB HOLDS IMPOR- 


TANT MEETING AT CLEVELAND. 


Electrical Machinery Manufacturers Discuss Foreign 
Trade, Standardization and Kindred Topics 
of the Times. 


Closer co-operation with the Government on the 
part of electrical manufacturers and the possibilities 
of foreign trade were the two dominant features of 
the first day’s session of the Electric Club, in semi- 
annual session at the Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Jan. 13, 14 and 15. The attendance was the largest 
for some time, there being over 85 men present, rep- 
resenting 38 companies. 

One of the pleasing features of the opening ses- 
sion was the enthusiastic and genuine vote of thanks 
tendered to C. L. Collens, president of the club, who 
during the war devoted a major portion of his time 
and energies in the service of the Government as 
chairman of the War Service Apparatus Committee of 
the electrical industry. 

The first session’s program included reports of the 
executive officers and standing committees, followed 
by addresses on “Industry’s New Contact With Gov- 
ernment,” by Walter Robbins, and “Co-operation 
With the Government,” by Gilbert H. Montague. At the 
afternoon session, following the report of the Club’s 
Board of Governors, there was a symposium on for- 
eign trade, in which papers were read as follows: 
“Combinations Under the Webb-Pomerene Bill,” by 
Gilbert H. Montague; “The South American Situa- 
tion,” by Philip S. Smith; “General Assistance Of- 
fered by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce,” by W. M. Strachan; “The Tariff,” by S. L. 
Nicholson. After a banquet in the evening, there 
were two addresses on “Terms of Payment,” by L. W. 
Lyons, and “Contract Forms,” by Hugh A. Brown. 

The Electric Power Club, made up of manufac- 
turers of electrical power machinery from all parts of 
the United States, has for its prime purpose the devel- 
opment and standardization of electrical machinery 
from the standpoint of technical design and only inci- 
dentally has to do with the commercial aspect of the 
electrical business. This week’s session of the Club 
was one of special importance, in view of the recon- 
struction problems now facing all industries. At the 
session on Jan. 14 prominent men of the industry 
were present and discussed freely the outlook for the 
industry and its immediate problems. 

Three facts were prominently brought out: First, 
that electrical machinery has not advanced in price 
level during the war in the ratio of costs of labor or 
cost of living. The electrical industry has not profit- 
eered, and its price reactions from war levels will not 
be acute nor rapid. Second, there are few lines of 
industry in which the cost of labor is relatively so 
large a part of the total cost as this. The price re- 
actions must turn largely, therefore, on what happens 


in the field of labor readjustment. It was the con- 

sensus of opinion of the meeting that no immediate 
sharp changes in labor costs are likely to occur, but 
that, on the contrary, wage reductions may not be 
expected until actual reductions in cost of living occur. 
Third, that it would be a serious mistake for the elec- 
trical industry to attempt to lower the price level of 
electrical machinery by lowering the standards of de- 
sign and performance. Great emphasis was placed by 
several speakers on the international fame of Ameri- 
can electrical equipment for reliability and efficient 
performance, and ‘all member companies were urged 
not to jeopardize this reputation under any circum- 
stances by impairment of design quality, even though 
the possible pressure for price reduction at this time 


might create a temptation to do so. 


There is every probability of the electrical indus- 
try being one of the first to return rapidly to a peace 
footing of normal activity, as the absence of radical 
price inflation during the war gives the buying public 
confidence for the immediate resumption of peace 
buying on a large scale. 

A more complete report of the meeting will be 
published in our next issue. 


WESTERN ELECTRICAL INSPECTORS TO 
HOLD ANNUAL CONVENTION JAN. 28-30. 


Post-War Problems Meeting Arouses Considerable Inter- 
est—Conservation by Standardization 
Principal Topic. 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the Western 
Association of Electrical Inspectors will be held Jan. 
28, 29, and 30 at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago. This 
meeting has been properly termed the “Post-War 
Problems Meeting” and the principal topic of discus- 
sion will be the need of conservation and the methods 
of accomplishing it. A tentative program has been 
arranged which promises a very interesting presenta- 
tion of this and other subjects. 

The meeting will open Tuesday morning with an 
address of welcome by a representative of the city 
government, to which C. K. Creigier, of Chicago, 
vice-president of the association, will reply. The mem- 
bers will then be addressed by President Frank L. 
Lucas, of Toledo. Following the presentation of 
various reports Dana Pierce, chairman of the Elec- 
trical Committee, National Fire Protection Association 
will explain the “Making of Electrical Rules.” “The 
Validity of Ordinances Regulating the Sale of Elec- 
trical Devices and Materials” will be presented by 
Chas. W. Babcock, assistant city attorney of Milwau- 
kee, and J. B. Mac Neill of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co., will explain the “Economy of 
Small Capacity Circuit-Breakers.” 

At the afternoon session the principal subject, 
“Conservation by Standardization” will be presented 
by W. H. Merrill, president of the, Underwriters’ 
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Laboratories. This subject, which is of vital import- 
ance to everyone connected with the industry, will be 
followed by a discussion of probable influence of such 
conservation upon the industry by J. S. Milhoit, of the 
Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, and 
other speakers to be appointed by the Associated 
Manufacturers of Electrical Appliances. Dr. Morton 
G. Lloyd, electrical engineer of the Bureau of Stan- 
dards, will then explain the scope of and the new work 
done on the new combined National Electric Fire and 
Safety Code. 


A complimentary dinner to members will be given. 


in the Morrison Hotel in the evening at which F. A. 
sarron, of the General Electric Co., Schenectady, will 
present a paper on “Time Lag in Motor Protective 
~ Devices.” William H. Blood, Jr., vice-president of 
the American International Shipbuilding Corp., is also 
expected to be present and describe the many features 
of the Hog Island shipyards. 

Wednesday morning will be devoted to the reports 
of special committees on subjects of interest to elec- 
trical inspectors. In the afternoon the members will 
visit the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 207 East Ohio 
street, Chicago. For this occasion special tests of 
electrical fittings and material will be run and a fire 
test made of wired-glass windows. 

Prior to the election of officers, Thursday morning 
a discussion of inspectors’ problems will take place. 
Members are requested to present these discussions to 
the secretary, W. S. Boyd, 175 West Jackson boule- 
vard, Chicago, in writing as far in advance of the 
meeting as possible. As the annual Automobile Show 
will be held in Chicago during the same week as the 
convention, the committee anticipating a great demand 
for hotel rooms, requests that members communicate 
as soon as possible with C. B. Giles, City Hall, Chi- 
cago, chairman of the committee on hotel arrange- 
ments, to insure suitable accommodations. 


CITIES SERVICE COMPANY BUYS COLO- 
i RADO PLANT. 


Doherty Interests Secure Control of Western Light & 
Power Co. of Northern Colorado. 


The Cities Service Co., affliated with Henry L. 
Doherty & Co., has purchased control of the Western 
Light & Power Co. of Northern Colorado. Controlling 
interest was acquired from Westinghouse, Church, 
Kerr & Co. Directors of Cities Service Co. have 
ratifed the negotiations and new directors have 
already taken charge of the company. 

The power plant of the Western Light & Power 
Co. is located at a coal mine near Lafayette, Colo., 
and is equipped with automatic stokers and other 
machinery to save labor in handling its coal supply. 
The company furnishes light and power current for 
Boulder, Longmont, Loveland, Greeley, Fort Collins, 
Milliken, . Fort Lupton, Brighton and other northern 
Colorado towns. The main offices are at Boulder. 

Equipment improvements to cost $1,250,000 are 
being planned by the Doherty interests, according to a 
statement by Frank W. Frueauff in Denver. To raise 
the necessary capital to pay for needed improvements 
and lift the indebtedness, a reorganization of the West- 
Lern Light & Power.Co. is likely to be made. The 
Colorado concern has a bonded indebtedness of 
$2,300,000, due in five years. 

_ “Expansion work cannot be started at once, but it 
. will be got under way as soon as conditions justify and 
will be carried on as rapidly as possible. The last few 
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years have been hard ones for this concern,” said Mr. 
Frueauff, “and the new control does not mean smooth 
sailing right away. Rather this will probably mean 
reorganizing the company, and a lot of additional hard 
work. Eventually, we shall very likely build a tieline 
between the Western Light & Power Co. plant and 
our Denver plant—that of the Denver Gas & Electric 
Light Co.” 


KANSAS CITY JOVIAN LEAGUE TO HAR- 
MONIZE ELECTRICAL INTERESTS. 


Annual Meeting Considers Further Development of Real 


Co-operaiion Between Different Electrical 
Interests in Kansas City. 


At its first meeting of the year, held Jan. 7, the 
Jovian Electric League of Kansas City, Mo., took up 
the matter of greater harmony between the various 
electrical interests of the city. President Hand re- 
ported the action of the Club President's Round Table 
with regard to a more careful study of the relations 
between public utilities and the public interest, which 
Was in opposition to a resolution condemnatory of the 
utilities. The league hopes to create a better feeling 
of harmony. That the Kansas City Light & Power 
Co. will probably get its new central station in opera- 
tion this year offers an immediate reason for such co- 
ordination. The league has already brought into co- 
operation with other interests the manufacturers of 
farm lighting plants whose business in this territory 
would be helped by more aggressive marketing of elec- 
trical appliances. A satisfactory state of affairs exists 
between the light company and local electrical dealers 
and it is believed similar harmony can be effected be- 
tween jobbers now selling at retail and the contractor- 
dealers. This depends, however, upon a marked in- 
crease in aggressive retailing of electrical devices by 
the latter dealers. The league will hold two meetings 
a month this year on account of the great amount of 
development work to be done. 


LARGE CENTRAL-STATION COMPANY 
ADOPTS NEW NAME. 


Kings County Electric Light & Power Co. Hereafter to 
Be Known as Brooklyn Edison Co., Inc. 


Pursuant to a resolution adopted at a special meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the Kings County Electric 
Light & Power Co. of Brooklyn, held Dec. 18, the 
name of the company was changed Jan. 10 to Brook- 
lyn Edison Co., Inc. This change was made merely 
for convenience and brevity for as with many other 
such companies, the new name has for some time 
been commonly applied to the company. 

This company controls the Edison Illuminating 
Co. of Brooklyn and its entire property is leased and 
operated by the latter. The electric service for practi- 
cally the entire Borough of Brooklyn is furnished by 
this company which had a generating capacity in 1918 
of 111,250 kw. 


RATE ADVANCE SUSTAINED BY OHIO 
| COMMISSION. | 


_ The decision of the Ohio Public Service Commis- 

sion has sustained the Alliance Gas & Power Co's 
contention that the ordinance passed in 1914 fixing 
the electric rates at 6 cents and 3 cents is confiscatory 
and the decision sustains the preserit rate being 
charged by the Alliance company. 


I 
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KANSAS LAW MAY GIVE UTILITIES 
INDETERMINATE FRANCHISES. 


— 


Law Will Put Kansas Gas & Electric and Possibly Other 
Utilities Under Jurisdiction of State Commission. 


A bill will be introduced in the Kansas Legisla- 
ture this session providing that the Kansas Gas & 
Electric Co. be placed under the Kansas Public Utili- 
ties Commission, thus revoking all its present charters 
with some twenty cities and towns. These franchises, 
terminating at ditferent tines, have caused annoyance 
in conducting business which the bill would relieve. 
According to the present law no franchise may be 
granted in Kansas for longer than twenty years. The 
change would make them indeterminate, continuing 
as long as the company gave service satisfactory to 
the Commission and to the cities operated in. Dur- 
ing the next five years the Kansas Gas & Electric 
Co. expects to expend about $12,000,000 1n develop- 
ment and improvement, which expenditure would be 
made much easier were the question of franchises 
terminating at any time be eliminated. The bill has 
met with such favor that many organizations have 
urged that it be broadened to include other utilities 
than the Kansas Gas & Electric Co. 


CARBON BRUSHES IN RELATION TO 
-MACHINERY DESIGN. 


Discussion of Brush Characteristics and Standardization 
Before British Electrical Engineers. 


The English Institution of Electrical Engineers 
devoted one of its December meetings to discussion 
of a paper by P. Hunter Brown on carbon brushes 
considered in relation to the design and operation of 
electrical machinery. He included brushes made of 
carbon and of graphite, with or without the addition 
of various metals. He said that the characteristic 
properties of carbon rendered it a peculiarly suitable 
material for dynamo brushes. It was capable of with- 
standing high temperatures; it was a reasonably good 
conductor of heat and electricity; it was not unduly 
abrasive; and its “contact drop,” although not high 
enough to cause excessive loss, was sufhcient to render 
possible a fixed brush position. 

A demand was not infrequently made for a uni- 
versal brush, or at most two qualities, which would 
meet every case of commutating work, with a third 
quality for slip-rings. The requirements of modern 
machines, however, were too diverse and too exacting 
for such a thing to be practicable. Mr. Brown said 
that to secure satisfactory operation the problem might 
be stated thus: 

“(a) In the case of slip rings the brushes must 
maintain uninterrupted contact with the rings and 
carry the current with minimum frictional and elec- 
trical losses. Distribution of current between the 
various brushes must be sufficiently uniform to pre- 
vent local heating, and the rate of wear of both rings 
and brushes must be kept within reasonable limits. 

“(b) In the case of commutating machines the 
problem is further complicated by the fact that the 
brush, instead of running on a smooth continuous 
homogeneous surface, must run satisfactorily on a 
composite surface consisting of narrow copper strips 
separated by mica or air spaces. Furthermore, the 
brushes must possess the commutating characteristics 
necessary to give the required assistance in this direc- 
tion, and must be capable of withstanding the unequal 
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distribution of current which inevitably occurs in each 
individual brush.” 

The author then discussed the properties of carbon 
brushes. These properties must be studied individu- 
ally and then collectively by running the brushes under 
actual operating conditions. By this means a definite 
relation could gradually be established between purely 
laboratory results and actual running performance. 
He considered in turn: specific resistance, friction, 
contact drop, hardness, abrasiveness, thermal conduc- 
tivity, and inertia. The question of brush design (size 
and fittings) came next, after which reference was 
made to selection of grade (current density, periph- 
eral speed, mica and slip rings); and to operation 
(angle, bedding, mixing grades, rate of wear, lubrica- 
tion, and operating conditions). The author closed 
his paper with the following notes on standardization: 

“From time to time this question, which 1s beset 
with difficulties, has been discussed in England in an 
informal way and at the present time definite recom- 
mendations are under consideration with regard to 
standard sizes of brushes for shipboard machines. In 
America greater efforts have been made in this direc- 
tion. The Electric Power Club, after investigating 
the matter for many months, has recommended for 
general adoption certain standards. According to. 
these recommendations there are five permissible 
standard lengths between the limits of 114 and 2% in. 
inclusive (to be reduced where possible to three). 
There are five permissible standard widths between 
the limits of 1 and 1'% in. inclusive (to be reduced 
where possible to three), and there are 10 permissible 
standard thicknesses between the limits of 5/16 and 1 
in. inclusive (to be reduced where possible to eight). 
Thus, even within comparatively narrow limits, there 
are 250 permissible standard sizes (to be reduced 
where possible to 72). This would appear to suggest 
that designers in America are of the opinion that very 
considerable latitude must be left to them in the selec- 
tion of brush dimensions. . 

“The dimensions of the actual block, however, are 
only the beginning of the problem. There is the ques- 
tion of fittings to be considered. If brushes are really 
to be standardized as regards their mechanical design, 
a certain degree of uniformity in the design of holders 
becomes necessary, so as to permit uniformity in the 
length and position of flexible and also in the type 
and size of terminal. When it comes to a question 
of quality this would appear to defy all efforts at 
standardization, except possibly on exceedingly broad 
lines. Even standardization of machine design would 
not completely eliminate the difficulties here, since 
the differences in brush properties are so subtle and yet 
so pronounced in their influence on the behavior of 
a machine that it seems fundamentally impossible to 
harness them in a specification. 

“A certain measure of standardization is possible 
within prescribed limits. Any recommendations that 
could be applicable to all types of machines, however, 
must necessarily be on such very broad lines that they 
could scarcely be described as standardization. It is 
therefore wise to proceed by stages, including at first 
only the mechanical design of the brush and applica- 
ble only to machines intended for a certain class of 
work, such as motors and generators (excluding turbo 
dynamos) for shipboard use. This is the sphere in 
which the benefits of standardization would naturally 
make themselves most felt, and by proceeding cau- 
tiously in this way it may in time prove practicable 
to introduce recommendations of a(/more, comprehen- 
sive character.” 
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Electrical Utilities Emphasize the Importance of Service— 
Helping Appliance Sales—Utility Stock Among Consumers 


MAKING 1919 A YEAR OF THE BEST PUBLIC 
SERVICE. 


Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Co. Starts 
Movement to Improve Service During Coming Year. 


The Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power 
Co., of Baltimore, Md., will make a sincere effort 
during the coming year to improve, if possible, the 
quality of its service to its customers. This company, 
one of biggest in the country, has already established 
a very good reputation in this respect which it has 
maintained very creditably even during the war 
period. Realizing that the continuation and improve- 
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A Year For Tite 
Best Publie Service 


‘It is the desire of The Gas and Electric Cain 
pany to provide for its customers in tgiy the Gest 
Public Service. 

The Company will not be content with sup 
plying satisfactcry service. 

It desires to do more than that. 

Je desires that Baltimore shall be known asa 
city where the public service of supplying gas and 
electricity has the quality that will cause it to be 
recognized as the Best Public Service in -\merica. 


While the country was at war our service was 
subjected to a number of limitations. 


At times we were “hard put” to prevent seri- 
as shortages in the supply of energy which Balti- 
morc demanded of us for light, heat and power 


Rut we “carried on,” and cur customers co- 
sperated splendidly. 


In such times it was inevitable that the quality 
of our service should suffer, when the whole ctfart 
of the Compa was directed toward making the 
service dependable under abnormal conditions 

The warts over and won, and the Company 
recognizes no excuse for inferior service to any an 
its Customers. 

If conditions exist under which the service in 
vour home, factory or store is not satisfactory and 
pleasing. the Company wall appreciate notice fran 
you to that etteet. It has the means ty remedy 
such conditians, and it has the desire ta dé s 

We look to 1914 as a year for the Best Public 
Service 

If your service is not satisfactorv—tell us, and 
help us to make 


19tg—a year for the Best Public Service. 


The Gas and Electrie 
Company 
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Copy of Advertisement of Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & 
Power Co. Which Appeared in Baltimore Papers. 


ment of such service can only be accomplished by 
constant effort and watchfulness on the part of every 
employe and through the proper knowledge and co- 
operation of its customers, a campaign has been started 
to aid in bringing out these essential features. 

The January issue of the Baltimore Gas and Elec- 
tric News, the house organ of the company, contains 
a very interesting article which explains the value and 
requirements of good public service and the methods 


to make it better. Good: public service is the result 
of the application of honest and intelligent methods 
to public service. The greater the degree of intelli- 
gence, and the greater the energy and consistency of 
its application, the greater will be the quality of the 
service rendered. 

It is explained that the company is still operated 
for the same purpose for which it was formed, namely, 
public service. As the company has always received 
good treatment at the hands of the public, it considers 
the proper performance of this duty merely as the ful- 
fillment of its obligation to the public. 

The company has a General Service Department 
among whose duties are the reception and acknowledg- 
ment of complaints from customers and the institution 
of the proper steps to rectify them. However, good 
service, it is pointed out, should not be limited to this 
department but applies to every member of every 
department. Furthermore, the activity should not be 
limited to giving good service but must be extended 
to prevent bad service. This preventive work must 
start in the generating plant and with vigilance and 
vigor be carried through all of the other departments 
that have to do with the distribution of gas and elec- 
tricity, or with the installation and maintenance of 
appliances, or motors, which are eventually used by 
the customers in the application of the energy which 
is created and distributed. 

In conclusion the article brings out very forcibly 
the reasons for giving good service. Primarily, there 
is no excuse for bad service and every reason for 
good service. It is easier to give good service, it is 
pleasanter to give good service and it is more profit- 
able to give good service, but, most important of all, 
it 1s a duty to give good service. 

Following the same idea of bettering its service 
the company started an advertising campaign in the 
leading papers of Baltimore to educate its present 
and prospective customers in the methods of securing 
good service and to gain their co-operation in the 
company’s sincere effort to give the best possible serv- 
ice. One of these advertisements is reproduced here- 
with. This idea, which has been adopted with great 


success by a number of central-station companies and — 


which is rapidly spreading all over the country is to 
be greatly recommended. The frank publication of 
the policies, aims and methods. of public service com- 
panies will do much to gain the confidence and co- 
operation of the public and these are now recognized 
as the greatest asset any company can have. 


SERVICE IS BASIS OF PUBLIC UTILITY 
OPERATION. 


Keynote of Address by President Porter of Kansas City 
Light & Power Co. 


l The belief that if Kansas City, Mo., is to grow 
industrially she must co-operate with>those who bring 
and make business, causedithecChamber of Commerce 
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of that city to request J. F. Porter, president of the 
Kansas City Light & Power Co., to address that body 
recently and give the public a full conception of the 
prospective facilities of the company. He told in detail 
of the new power plant now under construction and 
of the amount of power which will be available and 
will be produced at a moderate cost. ‘The basis of 
utility operation,” he said, “is service. The better 
the service the lower the rate. Be sure when you 
criticise that the thing opposed is not some necessary 
step for economical and efficient service. The less 
friction there is in the working of a company, the 
easier and cheaper it is to give good and satisfactory 
service. Public officials are realizing this and are 
assisting rather than hampering corporations in im- 
provements required for better operations.” 


CATCHY BOOKLETS AND PHRASES STIM- 
ULATE APPLIANCE SALES. 


Chicago Central-Station Company Finds Public Favor Is 
Readily Developed in Appliances. 


The popularity of things electrical is based on 
merit and ordinarily needs little intensive boosting to 
stimulate sales. During a prolonged period of high 
prices and high living cost in general, it may be well 
to accelerate the sale and use of electrical appliances 
and thus increase the turnover of stocks purchased at 
above normal cost. This idea has been found of ad- 
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Catchy Cover of an Electric Iron Booklet. 


vantage by the Commonwealth Edison Co., the large 
and aggressive central-station company of Chicago. 
Its sales of electrical appliances during the recent hol- 
idays and even during this month of January have 
exceeded all records. One of the reasons for this 
is the use of catchy phrases in newspaper advertising, 
on booklets, show-window display cards, ete. The 
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cover of a booklet on electric ironing is reproduced 
herewith. It is keeping before the public such ideas 
as “If it isn’t electrical, it isn’t modern,” “Electricity 
takes the work out of housework,” “Let the Electric 
Washer banish Blue Monday,” etc., that keep the pub- 
lic desire for electrical appliances keyed up to the 
buying point. Electrical dealers can get inspiration 
from the experiences of aggressive organizations like 
the one in question, which is doing its utmost to make 
Chicago the leading electrical city. 


CITIES SERVICE STOCKHOLDERS NUMBER 
OVER FIFTEEN THOUSAND. 


Some interesting figures relative to Cities Service 
Co. stockholders have been prepared by T. A. Wallace, 
head of the transfer department of Henry L. Doherty 
& Co. They show that on Nov. 15 last the number 
of stockholders was 15,031, a gain of nearly 3000 over 
the corresponding date of 1917. The figures on Nov. 
15 for the last four years were as follows: 1915, 
6287; 1916, 9505; 1917, 12,239; 1918, 15,031. 

The Cities Service Co. owns most of the smaller 
companies operated by Henry L. Doherty & Co. These 
smaller companies are scattered over the entire country 
and include in addition to numerous electric, gas, 
water and electric traction service companies, a num- 
ber of oil concerns. The rapid growth in the number 
of stockholders in this company is further evidence 
of the disposition of many of the larger public service 
corporations to dispose of their stock as far as possible 
among their customers. 


WATER PUMPED ELECTRICALLY SAVES 
MONEY FOR PUEBLO. 


At the South Side water works at Pueblo, Colo.. 
an electrically driven, direct-connected pump, of a 
capacity of 3,000,000 gallons daily was installed during 
the year 1918. The city is now preparing to instal! 
a second unit with 6,000,000 gallons daily capacity, 
and it is the intention of the trustees to electrify the 
entire pumping system during 1919. All of the energy 
is supplied by the Arkansas Valley Railway, Light 
& Power Co. The trustees estimate an annual saving 
of $10,000 when the plant is completely equipped for 
electrical operation. 


HIGHER RATES IN DENVER UPHELD. 


The Supreme Court of Colorado has declined by 
a vote of 5 to 2 to grant the application of the city 
attorney of Denver, James A. Marsh, for a writ of 
prohibition to prevent the Denver Gas & Electric Light 
Co. from collecting the higher rates recently auihor- 
ized by the Colorado State Public Utilities Com- 
mission. 

This decision is not a ruling upon the question of 
the Commission’s jurisdiction over public utilities in 
home-rule cities. It does, however, allow the Denver 
Gas & Electric Light Co. to maintain the present rates 
pending final decision. 


RECORD INCREASE OF ELECTRICAL 
CONNECTIONS. 


During the month of December, 1918, 86 new 
electric consumers were added to the lines of the San- 
dusky Gas & Electric Co., Sandusky, Ohio. This is 
the largest number of connections obtained in any 
one month in the history of the company. At the rate 
old houses are being wired, it will only. be a 
matter of a few years when practically every residence 
in the community will beSusing Plectric-servite. 
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Coke as Fuel— Cost of Leaky Valves— Portable Outfit — 
Safety Rules — Uses of Reactance — Liquid Rheostats 


USING COKE IN POWER PLANTS. 


Results of Using Coke and Modified Equipment for It. 


There has been far too much prejudice in the past 
in connection with the burning of coke fuel. On a 
hand-fired boiler a distinct thermal advantage is ob- 
tained by using coke, since the hydrocarbon loss which 
immediately follows the firing of bituminous coal is 
absent. With many types of mechanically-fired boil- 
ers this advantage does not occur, but in both cases 
the use of coke fuel is limited by the quantity which 
can be consumed per hour on a given grate area and 
with a given draught. On many boilers where the 
draught is insufficient, steam jets have been applied 
with fairly satisfactory results, but in such cases it is 
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Partition Plate for Controlling Coke and Coal Fed to Stoker. 


very necessary to ascertain accurately the amount of 
steam used in producing this extra draught. 
Mechanical stokers have been designed or modified 
for burning coke with good results. Many plants are 
using coke mixed with coal in mixtures varying from 
5 to 50%, using for the purpose chain grates and 
underfeed stokers. The accompanying results were 
those obtained with coke as fuel, a two-thirds mixture: 


Coal. Coke and Coal. 


Draft, at uptake..................006. 5-in. 5-in. to %-in. 
Fuel burnt per sq. ft. of grate area per 

hour AID.) siiriecirerere peat eee 26 26 to 30 
CO, (per cent) ..csccea cinerea cs 8 10 to 12.5 
Excess air (per cent).............000- 159 100 to 65 
Evaporation from and at 212° F. per th. 

of fuel as fired (ib.)............... 7 7.8 
Evaporation per sq. ft. of grate area 

per hour’ (D) Jcaveeswacond eeaus es 182 202 to 234 


The accompanying illustration shows a simple ar- 
rangement of a partition installed in the hopper of a 
chain grate stoker to permit feeding coke and coal to 
the grate in varying quantities. The hopper above the 
boiler is also partitioned, one section containing coal, 
the other coke. Another function of this baffle or 
plate is to feed the fuel on to the stoker in layers. 


COST OF LEAKY BLOW-OFF VALVES. 


Chart Showing Annual Cost of Fuel and Water Due to 
Leaky Valves. 


In aiming to bring about power plant economy, 
of which so much has been said until quite recently, 
the big and spectacular things are more likely to be 
attended to while the smaller, less conspicuous things 
are passed by without attention. However, the small 
things, each small individually, assume large propor- 
tions when the summation of their losses are capital- 
ized or taken over a long period, as for one year. 
Moreover, so many of the small wastes in a power 
plant—which are invisible frequently—exist for many 
hours per day, often all day, twenty-four hours a day; 
and these small losses can usually be reduced or pre- 
vented altogether with little trouble or expense, and 
when once remedied are remedied for a long time. 

One of the invisible nominally small losses is that 
due to leaky blow-off valves. This loss is often 
ignored, is supposed to be small, and is easily remedied. 
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Chart Showing Annual Cost in Dollars Due Loss of Water and 
Heat Through Leaky Blow-off Valves. 


Loss Wter and Coal. Pa Dollars per Month 


The accompanying chart, gotten up by Yarnall-War- 
ing Co., gives the cost of leaky blow-0ff valves.~ This 
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cost is made up of two items, namely the cost of water 
lost through leakage and the cost of heating this water. 
The steam pressure is taken as 150 lb. per sq. in. The 
loss is stated in the following table, for various size 
of leak holes: 


Size of 
hole Loss in dollars per month 

in valve for water and coal 
1/32 in. $ 2.50 

1/16 in. 8.00 

1/8 in. 26.00 

1/4 in. 107.00 

3/8 in. 250.00 


When installing boiler room instruments, modern 
efficient apparatus, cost accounting systems, etc., do 
not forget to repair any leaky valves or, wherever pos- 
sible, institute such valves as will not easily develop 
leaks under ordinary operating conditions for such 
leaks often prove very expensive. 


ELECTROSTATIC EFFECT DETERMINES 
TRANSFORMER CONNECTIONS. 


Ionized Air and Bombardment of Conductors by Dust 
Indicates Line Conductors. 


By H. M. BARTON. 


The practical worker in criticising the college- 
trained man so often makes the statement that he is 
“not practical,” that he fails to apply the schooling 
he has obtained to practical workable things. Unfor- 
tunately this is often very true, until the college man 
has had time to realize that at school he is taught laws 
and their applications and that it is in applying them 
to the work on hand that he is able to prove whether 
his schooling has been of any real practical service to 
him or not. 

A recent instance is interesting as showing the way 
in which a law of science may be connected up to a 
practical application. In a large substation containing 
a number of 66,000-volt transformers the writer 
noticed that one conductor leading from one terminal 
of each transformer on the 66,000-volt side was a dark 
color, as if covered with dust. The conductors from 
the other terminal were clean, giving the appearance 
of being comparatively new metal. Aluminum was 
used. The transformers were connected in banks, 
each bank being connected in star on the high-voltage 
side and delta on the low-voltage side. It was the 
conductors connecting the. transformer terminal to 
the neutral of the “Y” or star that had the compara- 
tively clean, whereas the conductors that were con- 
nected to the phase wires had a dirty, dusty ap- 
pearance. 

The explanation is simple. An electrostatic field 
is set up around a conductor above earth potential, 
the strength of this field tending to become greater 
the’ greater the potential difference between it and 
earth. Stresses are set up in these fields, causing an 
agitation of dust particles, ionization or electrification. 
The 66,000-volt conductors, raised 38,000 volts above 
ground, set up an electrostatic field that resulted in 
agitation of the dust particles in the station. These in 
their agitation bombarded the clean aluminum con- 
ductor, covering same with dirt and dust. The con- 
ductors on the earth @ide of the transformer terminals 
were not so dirtied because the potential of the con- 
ductor was that of earth hence no electrostatic field 
existed and no ionization of the ambient dir, therefore, 
occurred. 
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PORTABLE HOT-AIR MACHINE FOR DRY- 
ING OUT PURPOSES. 


Equipment Used by Georgia Railway and Power Com- 
pany for Drying Out Apparatus, Manholes, etc. 


A portable drying-out outfit built and used by the 
Georgia Railway and Power Co. is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. This outfit is capable of 
delivering 1000 cu. ft. of free air per minute at a 
maximum temperature of 140° C, hence is intended 
for drying out purposes, such as large transformers, 


Portable Drying-Out Unit Used by Georgia Railway and Power 
Co. for Drying Apparatus and Manholes. 


subway holes and manholes, conduit and duct lines, 
large generators or motors on the system of the 
Georgia Railway and Power Co. or those belonging 
to their customers and others. Another purpose for 
which this unit is used is to test lubricating oils that 
do not require chemical analysis. 

The portable hot-air or drying-out outfit is seen 
to be completely assembled ready for immediate use, 
because it often is required on short notice by the men 
installing station apparatus, underground lines and 
making customers’ repairs, etc. The motor and elec- 
tric heater are controlled by one switch, the motor 
starting at the same time the heater evolves heat, 
therefore, and vice versa. In this way the work of 
starting and stopping the unit is simplified, and the 
possibility of burning out the heating element is 
obviated. 


PERSONAL SAFETY AROUND THE BOILER 
ROOM. 


In a recent issue of the Au Sabie News appeared 
some good suggestions for the personal safety of the 
boiler room force. These suggestions were as 
follows: 


1. When working on underfeed stokers see that speed 
shaft clutches, dump plate levers and apron mechanism are 
marked with red “Danger” tags. Men working on extension 
grates, dump plates, or clinker grinders are likely to be 
seriously injured if the stokers are operated with the dump 
plates raised into position or aprons closed. 

2. When working in the path of the coal weigher, do not 
fail to notify the coal passer. Neglect to do this has resulted 
in fingers being badly crushed between weigher and track. 

3. Never work in same end of car with coal crane bucket. 
A swiftly moving bucket is not readily controlled, and a man 
stands chances of being seriously, if not fatally, injured. 

4. When working in combustion chamber, cleaning out 
superheated or blowing ashes, wear (close fitting) gozgles 
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to protect the eves from the fine dust, and respirators, if 
necessary, to protect the lungs. 

5. Ash men should guard against being burned on re- 
moving clinkers from ash hoppers; also, in dumping con- 
tents of ash car in water pit, to avoid being scalded. 

6. Only men properly instructed should dump coal cars. 
Serious accidents have occurred due to men being caught 
under the car by pocket suddenly opening; or being hit by 
suddenly released coal, due to standing in unsafe positions. 

7. All extension cords must be inspected before using 
and under no circumstances should metal sockets be used. 
Cords in wet drums should rest on dry boards. Too much 
caution cannot be exercised in inspecting extension cords 
since in the boiler room conditions are such in most instances, 
for serious if not fatal accidents occurring if defective cords 
are used. 

& Be sure that all combustion ashes are wetted down 
and cooled sufficiently before removing same. In no case 
should a man go into a boiler to take out ashes unless there 
is another man within call. 

9. When placing or removing washers on lower ram 
connecting rod of wunderfeed stokers, great care must be 
exercised not to get the fingers caught and crushed. Do 
not reach in blindly—see what you are doing. 

10. Great care must be used if working in underfeed 
stoker coal hoppers—otherwise a crushed foot will result. 

11. All boiler room men must be familiar with the opera- 
tion of the shifter lever of the underfeed stoker—so that in 
case a man is caught the driving clutch can be thrown out 
without dangerous delay. 
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CONTROLLING LARGE AMOUNTS OF 
POWER BY REACTANCE. 


Schedule Showing Utilization and Location of Reactance 
and Its Limitations. 


The installation of reactances for the protection of 
apparatus from high-frequency or so-called lightning 
effects is very old. 
protecting apparatus from heavy current rushes or 
limiting the flow of energy from one machine to an- 
other or one part of the system to another by the 
insertion of reactance. The more common instances 
of this are the reactances installed in generator leads, 
in sections of bus-bars to limit interchange of energy, 
and in feeders. 

Reactances, whether having ferric or air cores, 
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have a number of disadvantages—and limitations. 
They occupy space, they cost money, increase voltage 
drop, cause phase displacements, lower power-factor, 
and absorb energy. The accompanying schedule or 
table, from a paper read before the Institution of Elec- 
trical Engineers on the “Control of Large Amounts 
of Power,” may be of interest, for it outlines 
various locations in the electric generating and trans- 
mission system where the reactance may be installed 
for the control of energy. This schedule also indi- 
cates the limitations and disadvantages of the reactance 
so installed. 


CONSIDERATIONS INVOLVING LIQUID 
RHEOSTATS. 


Liquid starters for the control of three-phase mo- 
tors in steel mills, coal docks and similar places have 
been used extensively. Although cheap, it occupies 
considerable space, needs little attention and has low 
cost for upkeep. It gives a form of control that is 
often very convenient, as for motor-generator-fly wheel 
sets used for hoisting where the “slip” of the induc- 
tion motor has to be varied to permit the momentum 
of the flywheel to come into play. 

However, the liquid rheostat sometimes gives 
trouble due to leakage of the electrolyte or change in 
its specific gravity. The type of starter having three 
separate tanks often gives trouble, owing to the elec- 
trolyte in the separate tanks differing in specified 
gravity. This has been due in some instances to a 
tank leaking and then being filled up with water, 
instead of the whole quantity of electrolyte being 
taken out or run off and made up to one strength and 
then refilled. It is generally thought that much better 
results can be obtained by using a single tank instead 
of three tanks, one for electrode, as the common elec- 
trolyte does not allow unbalanced rotor currents, with 
the result that better starting effort would be obtained 
and a greater output to be obtained on the one-minute 
rating. 


SCHEDULE. 
CONTROL oF LARGE AMOUNTS OF PowErR BY Usk OF REACTANCE. 


Requirements. 


To limit the area affected by a disturbance at any point. 


To limit the power concentrated at any point on a fault occurring. 


Characteristic. 


Wherever employed, reactance limits disturbance in all parts of the system beyond it, and tends to isolate disturbance 


from all parts nearer to the source of supply. 
Means. a 
A. Utilisation of Inherent Reactance.—Advantages: 


Saves cost of special reactances and does not add to resistance 


and consequent losses. 


Limitations: 


Where the load is at atf concentrated, cannot be carried far 


enough for economical reasons. 


B. Utilisation Artificial Reactance.—Advantages : 


Can be located where most effective. 


Limitations: Must not interfere with regulation. 


Method of Emploving Reactance in General. 
]. Reactance in sertes—Advantages: Fasy to apply. 

Limitations: 
IT. Reactance in Parallel.—Advantages: 
(Sectionalizing or in- with voltage regulation. 
terconnecting) Limitations: 
regulation maintained. 

Methods of Employing Reactance in Series. 

(a) In Generator.—Advantages: Cheaper. 
Limitations: 
and feeder reactances. 
(b) Added to Gencrator.—Advantages: 
Limitations: 


Requires sectionalizing of distributing system. 


Consideration of design of machine. 


Carries total load fed to part protected. 
Carries only portion of load transferred. Wastes less energy. Interferes less 


Is not sufficient alone if good 


Does not hinder voltage control under normal conditions. 


Must not swamp isolating effect of bus-bar 


Limits current which can flow into faulty machine. 
Increased cost and space required. 


Must not swamp isolating effect of 


bus-bar and feeder reactances. 


(c) In Feeder.—Advantages: 
Limitations: 
(d) In Group of Feeders —Advantages: 


Limitations: 


Gives best protection to rest of system. 

Interferes most with voltage on part protected. 

Minimum number of reactances required. Protects feeder switchgear. 
Involves several feeders where fault in one 
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Second Croft Article on Pulling in Wires—Charging Cir- 
cuit Release— Court Holds Enforcement of Code Illegal 


ATTACHING CONDUCTORS TO FISHING 
WIRES AND PULLING-IN LINES. 


Method of Coupling Small and Medium-Sized Wires to 
Fishing Tape and Rope Pulling-in Lines. 


By TERRELL CROFT. 


[This is the second of three articles that discuss the 


different methods of connecting the fishing or pulling-in 
means to the wires to be pulled into a conduit system. These 
articles are practically a continuation of the series of seven 
articles on fishing conduit by this well known author that 
were published in the FExvectricaL REVIEW of Aug. 24 to 
Oct. 5, 1918. The increasing importance of conduit work 
and the dearth of information available on this subject 
should make these articles of interest to contractors and 
electricians. ] 


In Disposing the Outer Braid Covering on Twin 
Wire so That the Wire Will Pull in Readily the pro- 


«Copper Cohauctors 
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i ` Bunched Outer 


Fig. 4.—Showing How Outer Braid May “Bunch Up” on the 
Outside of Twin Wire. 


cedure diagrammed in Figs. 5 and 6 may be followed. 
It sometimes occurs, unless proper precautions afe 
taken, that the outer braid will, on the conductors 
being pulled in, slide back and form an obstructing 
bunch around the conductors as shown in Fig. 4. Such 
difficulties may be avoided if the outer braid is first 
ripped longitudinally with a knife (Fig. 5) and then 
folded back as shown in Fig. 6. Where this is done 
it may be unnecessary to serve a tape covering over 
the attachment. 


© Cnter Braid 
Stripped Off 


Fig. 5.—Outer Braid of Twin Wire Stripped Off. 


A Method of Attaching a Rope Pulling-in Line to 

a Steel Fishing Wire is delineated in Fig. 7. If the 

conduit has been fished with a steel-ribbon fishing wire 

and conductors larger than No. 12 are to be hauled in, 

it is best to use a drawing-in line and to pull it in 
(Copyright 1918, all rights reserved by the author.) 


_ Folded Back 
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Fig. 6—Outer Brald Folded Back. 


with the hshing wire, rather than to attempt to pull in 
the conductors directly with the fishing wire, for the 
reasons hereinbefore outlined. The fishing ribbon R 
(Fig. 7) is made fast to the pulling-in line L by in- 


PUING - ana. 
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“Copper Wire Sut In Rope 
Serving 

Fig. 7.—Showing How Fishing Ribbon or Wire May Be At- 


tached to Rope Pulling-in Line. 


serting it through a slit which has been cut in the rope 
at H. A serving C of small diameter copper wire 
is made around the free ends of the fishing wire. Then 
the entire attachment is covered with friction tape as 
shown in Fig. 1 (here produced for convenience) so 
that it forms a conical wedge. Frequently rope pull- 


_. Steel Fishing Ribbon 


"Friction Tape 
Servirn 


Pulling Inine ` 


Fig. 1.—Taped Over Attachment of Fishing Ribbon to Rope 
Pulling-in Line So as to Present Gradual Taper. 


ing-in lines have loops braided in each of their ends. 
Into one of these loops the fish wire used for drawing 
in the pulling-in line, or the conductors which are to 
one of the conductors C, is passed through a slit S 
be pulled into the conduit with the pulling-in line, can 
be attached. Sash cord makes good pulling-in lines. 
In Attaching Two Medium- “Sized Conductors to a 
Rope Pulling-in Line Which Has no Loop in Its End 
the method of Fig. 8 can be used. The bared end of 


Copper Cerductor 
of One Wire-... 


Rope Pulling: 
SIn Line., 
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Fig. 8.—Attachment of Two Solid Copper Conductors to Rope 
Pulling-in Line. 


cut in the rope and is made up about the end of the 
rope as suggested. Then the bared end of the other 
conductor C, is made up around C, as shown. To 
complete, serve with friction tape. All of the com- 
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Fig. 9.—Attachment of Two Medium-Sized Stranded Conductors 
to Rope Drawing-in Line. (Before Taping.) 
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ponents should be so disposed that the attachment will 
taper from the rope toward the conductors. This may 
be effected by filling the low places in with friction 
tape similarly to Fig. 1. 

In Attaching Medium-Sized Stranded Conductors 
to the Loop in the End of a Rope Pulling-in Line, 
short links L, and L, (Fig. 9) can be used for fasten- 
ing the conductors C, and C,.. These iron-wire links 
are threaded through holes, punched through C, and 
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This Portion Should be 
Servea with Tape Before 
Conductors are Pulied in 


Fig. 10.—Same Attachment Shown in Fig. 9 Partly Taped Over. 


C, with a nail. Fig. 10 shows the attachment partially 
taped. The completed attachment should be entirely 
taped over, about as suggested in Fig. 1. 

(To be continued.) 


SUGGESTION FOR THREADING CONDUIT. 


By J. A. WEAVER. 


In threading conduit it often happens that when 
starting a die it will not take hold due to an uneven 
end or some other such reason but will strip the first 
few threads and chew up the end of conduit so that no 
matter how much pressure is used on the die stock, 
the die will not start. When this happens on a length 
of conduit that has alreadv been cut to exact length 
and which therefore will not permit the stripped por- 
tion to be cut off, the trouble can be quickly overcome 
by the following method: 

If the end of conduit is upset by hammering so that 
a burr is raised on its surface, this burr will enable 
the die to take hold easily and complete the thread. 
Of course, the burr on the inside of conduit should be 
removed with a burring reamer, file or the nose of a 
pliers immediately, for if it is left on the conduit it 
will be very apt to cut into the insulation of the wire 
when it is pulled in. 


PRACTICAL RELEASE FOR BATTERY- 
CHARGING CIRCUIT. 


By Harry DEAN. 


In many plants using electric tractors the question 
of charging the batteries of these vehicles is a promi- 
nent one. Usually this charging is done at night as 


48 Turns 
5° O Ba lil 
O | 
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To Generator 


Method of Connecting Unused Direct-Current Starter as Release 
in Battery-Charging Circuit. 


the tractors are in constant demand during the day. 
This work of course is commonly done by experienced 
men but when only one tractor is used the battery- 
charging cost, if a special man must be detailed to do 
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this work, is excessive. For this reason this work 
is often left to the watchman or guard to perform. 
Although the results obtained are often far from sat- 
isfactory, one difficulty at least may be cheaply elim- 
inated by using the following method which was 
brought out in a small plant using one tractor. 

In this plant it was found necessary to charge the 
battery at night using inexperienced help. The great- 
est dithculty encountered was the fact that these em- 
ployes when shutting-down the generator, after the 
battery was charged, neglected to disconnect the bat- 
tery circuit from the generator. In addition to run- 
ning the battery down this method also reversed the 
polarity of the generator. To combat this difficulty the 
face plate of an old d.-c. starter was connected in 
series in the battery line as shown in the illustration. 
The magnet was re-wound with 48 turns of No. 6 
magnet wire and also put in series with the line. Now, 
whenever the motor-generator 1s shut down the 
handle will automatically return to the off position. 
It was found that 20 amp. were necessary to hold the 
arm in the charging position. 


KANSAS COURT FAILS TO LEGALIZE NA- 
TIONAL ELECTRICAL CODE. 


Decision in Appealed Case Finds Legislature Cannot 
Make Code a Part of the Law. 


A Kansas court has decided that the law of Kan- 
sas compelling owners to wire their houses according 
to the National Electrical Code and making it a penal 
offense if they do not, is invalid. The case came up 
when L. M. Crawford of the Grand Theater, Topeka, 
Kans., was charged with such a misdemeanor. The 
lower court decided in his favor and Justice Dawson 
confirmed that decision in an appeal case. He stated 
that the Legislature had no authority to delegate 
power to any person or association to make obligatory 
rules with regard to the care and management of 
property, nor to make it a misdemeanor to neglect 
their instructions. In rendering his decision Justice 
Dawson was caustic in his remarks concerning the 
Legislature and held that it would keep a man busy 
following the changes in the Code, so that after wir- 
ing his house according to specifications one day he 
might the next be called upon to do it over again. 

This case seems to be a novel one and apparently 
arises from the law making compliance with the Code 
mandatory. In cities and districts where the City 
Council or a municipal department, board or com- 
mission is authorized to make rules for the installa- 
tion of electrical equipment and circuits, no trouble 


is experienced in making these rules conform with 


the National Electrical Code or bodily include the lat- 
ter, the rules being revised every few years to cor- 
respond with revised editions of the Code necessi- 
tated by the advance of scientific knowledge of elec- 
tricity and progress of the electrical arts. In all prob- 
ability the case was not fully presented to the courts 
in question, which would not have indulged in caustic 
remarks if informed of the high regard in which the 
National Electrical Code is held by the public as well 
as by all electrical and insurance interests wherever 
the Code is fully applied. Furthermore, there is 
nothing in the Code to indicate that changes in it 
necessitate changes in existing wiring and even in 
cities having a reinspection system to keep the wiring 
in good condition such changes are not required unless 
the wiring has become so deteriorated as to constitute 
a hazard. 


January 18, 1919. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


All readers are invited to submit questions and answers 
to this department. Anonymous communications will not be 
considered. Questions should relate to electrical matters of 
eny kind. Answers contributed by readers should be sub- 
metted preferably within eight days of the date of publication 
of the question and should be limsted, sf possible, to 300 
words. Payment will be made for all answers published. 


Questions, 


No. 450.—MEANING oF “NEW INSTALLATIONS.”—A dis- 
cussion has arisen as to the meaning of the words “new 
installation” in the ordinance defining the authority of the 
inspector of wires of the city of Fall River, Mass. Section 
2 (bì of this ordinance says: 

“New installations shall not be connected with the 
source of the electrical supply until the inspector of wires 
passes its system of wiring as safe.” 

Does this refer to any wiring which may be done when a 
meter is already installed (such as installing one light in 
addition to 10 lights which were installed at some previous 
time) or an installation which has no meter in place and 
where it will be necessary to install a meter to deliver cur- 
rent to the svstem of wiring? What is the ruling on this 
in other cities?—M. T. A., Fall River, Mass. 


No. $51.—GrouNDING oF Direcr-CurrENT Circuits.—Why 
is the number of circuit grounds on direct-current systems 
restricted in the new rules 15Ab and 15Ab of the National 
Electrical Code? The former requires a ground on the neutral 
of three-wire systems at one or more supply stations, but 
not at individual services or within buildings served; the 
second rule provides for a ground on two-wire systems at 
one station only. It seems to me that the more grounds 
there are the more perfect is the protection that is afforded — 
H. J. N., Milwaukee, Wis. 


No. 452.— REQUIREMENT OF ENCLOSED KNIFE SWITCHES.— 
In how many cities and in what large cities is there a 
municipal or other regulation requiring the use of enclosed 
knife switches for motor or other heavy circuits or prohib- 
iting use of open knife switches for such purposes ?—T. B. A., 
New York, N. Y. 


Answers. 


No. 446.—Lamp-LireE Recorp System.—Where it is im- 
possible to mount lamps out of reach or to employ locking 
sockets and etched bulbs to prevent or deter theft, what 
means are taken to secure record of breakage and length of 
time lamps remain in sockets, or electrical life? Is it practi- 
cal to use corresponding socket and lamp numbers or labels? 
—M. K., New Xork City. 


Answer A.—In but one case which’I recall was a 


labeling system used in order to ascertain the length | 


of electrical life of incandescent lamps in a large plant. 
In this incident, each lamp intended for use in certain 
buildings of the plant was labeled by means of a 
small sticker put on close to the stub. When a lamp 
required replacing, the date was marked upon this 
label and then covered with a thin coat of shellac for 
protection. The electrician in charge of the building 
made record in a record book regarding both the new 
and the old lamp. The length of life of various lamps 
could then be had at any time through reference to 
this book. This particular case was not, however, 
to secure the record of the loss of lamps through theft, 
but rather to obtain, through a series of exhaustive 
tests, the proper method of suspending lamps to with- 
stand the excessive vibration of heavy machinery. 
In the case in hand, an intricate problem is pre- 
sented through the inability to use any means of pro- 
tection from breakage or theft. The above-mentioned 
system would be of service in this case—but the pres- 
ence of a label would hardly prevent the removal of 
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the lamp by unauthorized persons. If the use of lock- 
ing lamp guards is not prohibited, these might be 
recommended for thorough protection of the lamp.— 
W. F. P., Atlantic, Mass. 

Answer B.—In keeping a record of lamp life we 
have found it nearly impossible to keep a record of 
each individual lamp and so we now use the following 
method to ascertain average lamp life. We attach 
stickers of thin paper, using shellac, to about 15 lamps, 
put a number on the paper and cover with shellac. We 
then install the lamps in a place where they are not 
likely to be disturbed and where we know approxi- 
mately the length of hours burned per day. Then 
by keeping a record of the date given out and the date 
returned we know approximately the hours of lamp 
life. As a further check we sometimes take the num- 
ber of lamps used in a room or in the whole plant and 
estimate the number of hours that each lamp or group 
of lamps is used for a certain period. Add up the 
hours to get total lamp-hours and divide by the average 
number of hours burned by test lamps. This will give 
about the number of lamps you should be using and 
serves as a rough check on abnormal renewals caused 
by high voltage, theft, or careless breakage.—A. S. N., 
Plymouth, Mass. . 


No, 447.—Pturttmnc in Heavy Casre.—In pulling in some 
900,000-cir. mil cables into conduit we have not been able to 
make a good fastening that will hold between the pulling-in 
rope and the cable. Will some electrician who has had 
considerable experience in this line of work advise throuch 
FELectricaL Review how such a connection can be made satis- 
factorily?>—R. B., Kankakee, III. 

[Answers 4, B and C published in ELECTRICAL 
Review of Dec. 28, 1918. Also see articles by Terrell 
Croft on “Attaching Conductors to Fishing Wires 
and Pulling-in Lines”, in ELectricaAL Review, Jan. 
II, 1919, and in this issue.—Ed. | 

Answer D.—The sketch herewith shows one of 
the methods I have frequently used and the one I find 
to be best. The holes are made in the rope for the 


Solder Here 


Braided Rope 
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No. 447.—A Method for Attaching Pulling-in Line to Cable. 


wire by driving a nail through it. Two loops will 
answer the purpose all right. The cable wires are 
then put through and twisted around as shown and 
then soldered. The connection is then taped and 
before pulling in if a little soapstone powder is rubbed 
on the tape it will help greatly. If there are any 
bends in the conduit it will be advisable to let the 
cable run through soapstone powder held in the hand. 
Make it a practice not to jerk on the pulling rope if 
it should get stuck; a steady pull will always be found 
the best. Try to have connection not any larger than 
the outside diameter of the cable if possible.—A. G., 
Ansonia, Conn. 


No. 448.—Whuat Is an Accessispce Attic ?—What is the 
real meaning of the term “accessible attic.” which occurs in 
National Electrical Code Rule 28g? This rule states that 
junction boxes are considered accessible “when installed in 
an attic that has sufficient headroom but which is reached 
only by a portable ladder and permanent hatch.” What 
would be deemed “sufficient headroom”? Would a space 
having a vertical clearance of 2'4 or 3 ft. in a reinforced 
concrete building, space being entered by manholes located 
in the floor, be considered an accessible attic, and could junc- 
tion and pull boxes not opening on the outside be installed 
in such an attic without violating the intent of the Code 
rule?—D. A. T., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Answer A.—An “accessible attic” is that space, 
directly below the roof of a’building, to which access 
is had by means of a permanent hatch, window or 
small door. Interpretation of “sufficient headroom” 
may vary with the local inspection departments, but 
I have personally installed pull and junction boxes 
` in such attics which have had but 18 or 20 in. of 
headroom. This height in this particular case was 
considered as sufficient. The space in question can 
hardly be considered as an attic—since it is entered 
from the top—but there can be no objection to in- 
stalling boxes in such a place as long as it has a 
vertical height of from 214 to 3 ft. It will probably 
be necessary to keep the manholes clear of material 
at all times, as the storing of such in their close 
vicinity would possibly interfere with the “accesst- 
bility” of the place—W. F. P., Atlantic, Mass. 

Answer B.—The first sentence in this rule says 
that “Junction boxes must always be installed in such 
a manner as to be accessible . . .” This is the key- 
note of the rule. Such boxes must be accessible not 
only for making junctions or taps, but for inspection 
and reinspection. An improperly made tap in an in- 
accessible box is likely to cause a hazard. If inspec- 
tion is rendered difficult by comparative inaccessibility 
of the box, it is possible that it may be negligently 
overlooked. The local inspector will be the final judge 
of what amount of headroom he will require for get- 
ting at the box without great discomfort. I should 
say that not less than 214 or 3 ft. would be needed to 
reach the box on hands and knees. Less headroom 
than that would require the inspector to crawl into the 
attic flat on his belly. This is not only uncomfortable 
for the inspector but also for the wireman, and the 
latter would have difficulty in making a good job of 
splicing in the box under such circumstances. Less 
than 2% ft. would not be considered “accessible” in 
my opinion.—C, T. J., Chicago, Ill. oe 

Answer C.—The real meaning of accessible attic 
depends, of course, on the local inspector. In any 
case it should mean that the junction boxes would be 
considered as in an accessible attic if the attic were 
high and large enough to allow conductors to be prop- 
erly pulled in without danger. For small cable 2% to 
3 ft. vertical clearance would prove sufficient, but not 
so if the cables were large. However, the dividing 
line is not sharp and the local inspection bureau should 
be consulted in all cases if there is doubt—H. E. W., 
Chicago, Ill. 


No. 449.—Wryrre For Fisuinc.—Is flat steel wire much 
better for fishing conduits than round wire? We do not do 
very much conduit work here and have been using round 
galvanized steel wire and have gotten along all right. If the 
flat or ribbon wire is better, why is it better and what size 
should I buy for ™%-in. conduit?—T. A. N., Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Flat steel fish tapes are of greater advantage than 
round steel wire, due to the fact that they are highly 
tempered and can be shoved a greater distance with- 
out bending or kinking. In the case of a run of con- 
duit where there are a number of elbows, and the run 
is fairly long, a steel tape can be inserted from each 
end, and with hooks bent on the ends of same, they 
can be made to engage each other by giving the tape 
a turn or two from one end. Another advantage is 
that in the absence of a helper, when fishing from out- 
let to outlet on ceiling work, the tape can be given a 
circular bend on the end and so inserted in the con- 
duit, that when the tape is pushed through it will be 
found that instead of the tape striking the edge of the 
outlet and sticking there it. will clear the edge of the 
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outlet, thus enabling one man to get along very easily. 
For %-in. conduit, %-in. wide, No. 19 B & S gauge 
tape is sufficient. These tapes can also be obtained in 
sizes of 3/16 and 14 in. No. 19 B & S gauge, and in 
standard lengths of 50, 75, 100, 125, 150 and 200 ft.— 
J. H. L., North Cambridge, Mass. 


THE EDISON PIONEERS. 


Organization of the Men Connected With Thomas A. 
Edison in Invention and Development Prior to 1886. 


An organization was effected in 1918 known as 
Edison Pioneers, the object of which is to bring to- 
gether the men who were associated with Thomas A. 
Edison in his earlier work of invention and experi- 
mentation and to perpetuate the memories of those 
pioneer days. The membership of the Edison Pioneers 
is limited to persons associated with Mr. Edison or 
connected with his work prior to and inclusive of the 
year 1885. The officers of this association are as 
follows: 

President, Francis R. Upton. 

Vice-presidents, S. Z. Mitchell and T. Commerford 
Martin. 

Historian, William H. Meadowcroft. 

Treasurer, Frederick A. Scheffler. 

Secretary, Robert T. Lozier, 32 West 4oth street, 
New York. 

Among the membership, comprising about one 
hundred persons, are the following well-known elec- 
trical men, in addition to the officers named: Dr. Ed- 
ward G. Acheson, W. S. Andrews, John I. Beggs, C. 
A. Benton, C. S. Bradley, Col. H. M. Byllesby, Charles 
L. Edgar, Charles L. Eidlitz, W. E. Gilmore, Edwin 
T. Greenfield, John W. Howell. Wm. J. Hammer, F. 
S. Hastings, Samuel Insull, Alfred W. Kiddle, J. W. 
Lieb, Geo. F. Morrison, Frederic Nicholls, John G. 
Ott, Charles R. Price, Louis Rau, Frederick Sargent, 
Charles Wirt, Edwin R. Weeks and Dr. S. S. Wheeler. 


PROPOSED RATE CHANGES MUST BE 
CONSPICUOUSLY POSTED. 


In a decision of the Public Service Commission of 
Pennsylvania it was held that any changes of rates, 
after being authorized by the Commission, must be 
conspicuously posted in a manner that shall plainly 
state the exact changes proposed, whether they are an 
increase or decrease, and when the proposed changes 
are to become effective. The question arose because 
a power company had posted an increased rate sched- 
ule in its private office, but this was not readily acces- 
sible to its customers. Although the higher rates had 


been approved, the Commission held that insufficient 


notice had been given to the patrons and therefore 
ordered it to restore its former rate schedule. 


CORRECTION. 


In the Questions and Answers section that ap- 
peared in the ELectricaL Review of Nov. 2, 1918, 
page 700, there were published three answers to Ques- 
tion No. 437 on the protection of insulation of trolley 
feeders. In the sixth line from the end of the second 
answer appeared the clause, “being sewed or wound 
with sewing-twine,” instead of “being served or wound 
with serving-twine.” This typographical error, over- 
looked on the page proof, has been called to our atten- 
tion by W. F. Perry, of Atlantic, Mass., who submit- 
ted the answer.—[ Ed.] 
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New Appliances 
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New Electric Soldering Iron Used for Soldering Bread 
Cans—New Departure in Design of Portable Lamp Guards 


New Electric Can-Soldering Iron. 


Several months ago a large biscuit 
manufacturer was pressed to meet the 
Government’s schedule of hard bread 
which he was supplying. The difficulty 
lay not in producing the bread, but in 
soldering the tin containers for the 
loaves. This hard bread is packed in 
small square tin cans and in order to 
expedite the soldering of the tops the 
manufacturer mounted approximately 
150 standard soldering irons in a hori- 
zontal position, along a work bench 
and instead of the usual type of tip 
he mounted a large steel square cross- 
head or clamp on the threaded stud at 
the end of the iron body, and under this 


Electric Can-Soldering Iron for Sealing Cans 


he placed a piece ‘of bar copper ver- 
tically at the end of the iron. The cans 
were soldered by placing them against 
this piece of copper bar. However, 
so much heat was dissipated between 
the heating element and the point of 
contact with the can that the oper- 
ators could not maintain any speed at 
soldering. The manufacturer then 


wrapped the body of the iron with as- 


bestos, which increased the temperature ` 


at the tip but shortened the life of the 
iron. As the irons burned out he sent 
them back to the manufacturer for re- 
pairs. Having such an unusual number 
of irons coming in for repairs caused 
the manufacturer, the Cutler-Hammer 
Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee and 
New York, to investigate the condi- 
tions under which the irons were be- 
ing used. 

The result was the special can-solder- 
ing iron shown in the accompanying 
illustration. It consists of a pair of 
heating units which are insulated with 
mica and then covered by a steel jacket 
which is pressed into close contact with 


Containing Hard Bread. 


the mica by hydraulic pressure. The 
heating units are placed on either side 
of a piece of bar copper and gripped 
between two iron plates forming a 
clamp for the bar copper. A suitable 
bracket for mounting the iron vertically 
is also fastened to the clamps. The 
coppet bar used is from 1 to 1% in. 
wide and from % to % in. thick. The 


two heating units work independently 
of each other and in case of a burnout 
may be renewed separately. These 
units have been manufactured by the 
Cutler-Hammer company for some time 
and are known as type “H” units; how- 
ever, for the can-soldering appliance 
a modified construction is used to pro- 
vide the proper protection against the 
fumes of the soldering flux, which in 
some cases is killed muriatic acid. The 
flat copper bar conducts the heat rap- 
idly from the two flat heating units 
and a very small percentage of the heat 
is lost by radiation or convection. Tests 
have shown that this new iron with a 
rating of 200 to 225 watts is capable of 
doing as much work per hour as a 400- 
watt standard soldering iron. The new 
iron is designed for mounting on the 
bench, but it is possible to furnish a 
special handle so it can be used as a 
hand tool if desired. Using this iron, 
150 operators averaged 1000 cans per 
day each, which was considerably in 
excess of the number they were able to 
do with any other method. 


New Feature in Portable Lamp 


Guards. 


A new departure in portable lamp 
guards is shown in the accompanying 
illustration of the Flexco split handle, 
which can be quickly attached to the 
Flexco expanded steel lamp guards 
made by the Fiexible Steel Lacing Co., 
Chicago. ) 

This portable device successfully fills 
a demand for a substantial handle 


Flexco Split-Handle Lamp Guard and 
View Showing Method of Applying It. 


guard which does not need to be wired. 
The halves of the guard, including the 
handle itself, open wide from the hinge 
at the bottom of the guard and can in- 
stantly be closed and locked around the 
socket at the end of any extension cord. 
The cord itself runs through grooves 
in the handle. 

The convenience of this new product 
will be appreciated by the motorist in 
his garage as well as in every factory, 
mill or warehouse, because it permits 
a light to be safely carried to dark cor- 
ners. Fire danger is avoided and lamp 
users readily perceive the advantage 
and economy at the guard, as its mod- 
est cost is quickly repaid through pre- 
vention of lamp breakage. 
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Conduit Boxes — Marine.— Benja- 
min Electric Manufacturing Co., 120- 
28 South Sangamon street, Chicago, 
I1. 

“Benjamin.” Catalog Nos. 6900-03 
incłusive, 6908-11 inclusive, 6913. 

With cover and gasket. Catalog 
Nos. 6700-03 inclusive, 6705. 

Boxes, complete with connecting 
block, Catalog Nos. 6706-07. 

Covers, Catalog Nos. 6920-24 in- 
clusive, 6926-27, 6930, 6931, 6946. 

Gaskets, Catalog Nos. 6945, 6947-49 
inclusive. 


Listed Oct. 28, 1918. 


Current Taps.—The Arrow Elec- 
tric Co., Hartford, Conn. 

“Arrow E.” Series or multiple 
tvpes, Catalog Nos. Ra, RB, RE, 
RG; adapters, standard to Edison, 
Catalog Nos. RC, RG. 

Listed Nov. 15, 1918. 


Current Taps.—The Bryant Elec- 
tric Co., Bridgeport. Conn. 

“Bryant” or Perkins.” 
type. 

Kevless. 660 watts, 250 volts, Cata- 
log Nos. KH, MH. 

Listed Sept. 13, 1918. 


Multiple 


Current Taps.—The Cutler-Ham- 
mer Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, 


is. 
“C-H.” Multiple type, keyless. 660 


watts, 250 volts. Catalog Nos. 7770, ` 


7771 (has cap. 7702). 
Listed Sept. 11, 1918. 


Fixtures—Marine.—Beniamin Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Co., 120-28 South 
Sangamon street, Chicago, Ill. 

“Benjamin.” Bulkhead, deck, wall 
and portable fixtures. Catalog Nos. 
6800-03 inclusive, 6810-17 inclusive, 
6820-27 inclusive, 6830-33 inclusive. 

Portables. Catalog Nos. 6840-41. 

‘Listed Oct. 28, 1918. 


Ground Clamps.—Charles M. Rose 
ea Prince street, New York, 


“Xtender.” Copper strap having 
same section as clamp and punched 
rivet for attachment thereto in ex- 
tending length of clamp for use with 
larger conduit. 

Listed Oct. 3, 1918. 


Heaters — Cooking Appliances. — 
ra Stove & Range Co., Kokomo, 
nd. 

Ranges, hot plates and ovens, 10,- 
000 watts or less, 110-220 volts. 
Tyne D-2. 

Listed Sept. 25, 1918. 


Heaters—Electric Hot-Pad.—Hot- 
point Division, Edison Electric Ap- 
pliance Co., Inc., Ontario, Cal. 

“Safety Comfo” heating pads con- 
sisting either of a flat round rigid 
aluminum enclosure or flexible hinged 
metal unit casing containing heating 
element in series with a thermostat 
adiustable between certain limits 


The electrical fittings listed and 
described in this department have 
been afproved by the Under- 

- writers Laboratories, Incorporat- 


ed, after examination and tests 
conducted under standards of the 
National Electrical Code as rec- 
ommended by the National Fire 
Protection Association. 


from outside; and automatic enclosed 
fusible cutout which operates in event 
of possible overheating. 

“Hotpoint,” 100-125 volts, 40 watts, 
Catalog No. 50151. 

Listed Sept. 25, 1918. 


Motion-Picture Machines.—Enter- 
price Optical Manufacturing Co., 564 
West Randolph street, Chicago, IHN. 

“De Luxe” motor-operated type, 
provided with complete flm en- 
closure from magazine to magazine, 
55 amperes, 110 volts, Catalog No. 
1002-E. 

Equipped with special 1/6 hp., 125- 
volt mtors, supplied by Enterprise 
Optical Manufacturing Co., and ex- 
pressly accepted for the purpose. 

Listed Nov. 15, 1918. 


Outlet Bushings.—Multi Electrical 
Manufacturing Co., 703 Fulton street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

“Powerlet” bushings made of cast 
iron and threaded for connection to 
rigid conduit with porcelain cover 
having outlets for conductors. 

Straight, Type A: 45°, Type B. 

Listed Oct. 12, 1918. 


Picture-Machine Appliances—Reel 
Indicator.—E. W. Hulett, 4831 North 
Claremont avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

“Hulett.” Device designed to ring 
gong as signal that reel from which 
flm is being unwound is nearly 
empty. 

Listed Sept. 13, 1918. 


Receptacles for Attachment Plugs, 
and Plugs.—The Bryant Electric Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

“Bryant” or “Perkins” Spartan. 660 
watts, 250 volts, Adapter, Edison to 
Sparton, Catalog No. 118. 

10 amperes, 250 volts, Cat. No. 112. 

Listed Sept. 13, 1918. 


Receptacles, Medium - Base — Ma- 
rine.—Benjamin Electric Manufac- 
turing Co.. 120-28 South Sangamon 
street, Chicago, Ill. : 

“Benjamin.” Composition hase. 

Key, 660 watts, 250 volts, Catalog 
Nos. 6966-69 inclusive, G6966-67. 

Keyless, Catalog Nos. 6760-61. 
6956-60 inclusive, 6980-81, 6986, G6956- 
58 inclusive, G6986. ` 

Keyless, combined with connecting 
block, Catalog Nos. 6961-64 inclusive, 
G6961, G6963. 

“Benjamin,” non-watertight. 

Key, receptacle complete with box 
and cover, Catalog Nos. 6776-77, 


Keyless, receptacle complete with 
box and cover, Catalog Nos. 6774-75, 
6780-81. 

Listed Oct. 28, 1918. 

Rosettes, Fuseless—Pass & Sey- 
mour, Inc., Solvay,-N. Y 

“P. & S.,” 3 amperes, 
Catalog No. 745. > l 

Rosettes with pull-socket mechan- 
isms, 3 amperes, 125 volts, 1 ampere, 
250 volts, Catalog No. 740. | 

Listed Aug. 15, 1918. 


Signal Appliances, Miscellaneous.— 
The Autocall Co., Shelby, Ohio. 

Alarm Box, Type M. | 

Listed Dec. 31, 1918. 


Sockets, Medium-Base. — Trenton 
Electric & Conduit Co., Trenton, N. J. 
“T. E. & C. Co.” Weatherproof. 

pomposition, keyless, Catalog No. 


Listed Sept. 13, 1918. 


Sockets, Medium-Base.—\WVirt Co., 
Armat and Lena streets,’ German- 
town, Pa. 

“Dimalite.” Extension sockets with 
two pull chains, 25 watts, 125 volts, 
Fig. 32. 

Listed Sept. 11, 1918. 


Switches, Automatic, Pressure- 
Operated Type.—The Cutler-Ham- 
mer Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. . 

“C-H” automatic switch, consisting 
of contacts operated by springs and 
levers actuated by pressure variation 
on diaphragm within chambers at- 
tached to switch base; designed to 


automatically control apparatus for 


maintaining desired pressure. 14 hp, 
110 volts; % hp., 220-550 volts: Bul- 
letin Nos. 10001, 10005. 1 to 5 hp. 
550 volts or less, Bulletin No. 10003. 
“C-H” automatic switch, consisting 
of contacts operated by float, actu- 
ated by variation of liquid level in 
tank, designed to automatically con- 
trol apparatus for maintaining desired 
water level. 14 hp., 110 volts; '% hp. 
220-550 volts; Bulletin No. 10031. 
Listed Nov. 18, 1918. 


Pressure- 
Electric 


Switches, Automatic, 
Operated .Type.—General 
Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Automatic switch, consisting of 
copper contacts operated by springs 
and levers, actuated by pressure va- 
riations on diaphragm within cham- 
bers attached to switch base; de- 
signed to automatically control ap- 
paratus for maintaining desired air 
pressure. . 

10 amperes, 250 volts. 20 amperes, 
125 volts. Type CR-2925. 

Listed Dec. 3, 1918. 


Switches, Knife—The Trumbull 
Flectric Manufacturing Co., Plain- 
ville, Conn. 

Sheet-metal boxes with combina- 
tion switches and cutouts. Catalog 
Nos. 5630-31. 

Listed Oct. 8y 1918, 


"250 volts, 


ue, Em, es 
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Conlon Electric Washer to Erect New Factory—Housing 
Development at South Philadelphia — Special Literature 


American Conduit Manufacturing 
Co., with general office and factory at 
New Kensington, Pa., announces the 
appointment of R. S. Wakefield as its 
representative for the sale of rigid 
conduit in the states of Texas and 
Oklahoma. Mr. Wakefeld will make 
his headquarters at 1312 Great South- 
ern Life building, Dallas, Tex. 


The Pacific Coast Grinding Ma- 
chine Co. has under construction 
a factory at First avenue South and 
Lander street, Seattle, Wash., for the 
manufacture of wrenches and other 
tools. The equipment, which has 
been ordered, will comprise grinding 
machines and special shop tools re- 
quired for the class of work indicated. 
All machines and tools will be motor 
driven, with arrangements for the in- 
dividual drive in most cases. Gerhard 
Pearson, son of Alexander Pearson 
of the Pearson Construction Co., is 
at the head of the concern. 


Wheeler Condenser & Engineering 
Co., of Carteret, N. J., announces it 
has obtained from the Schutte & 
Koerting Co., of Philadelphia, through 
the Alien Property Custodian, the ex- 
clusive rjght to manufacture and sell 
steam jet air pumps under patent No. 
968.926 in connection with surface 
condensers, jet condensers, baromet- 
ric condensers, vacuum pans and 
evaporating apparatus. This patent 
covers the valuable feature of two or 
more steam jets working in series 
with a condenser between the jets— 
a feature that enables this type of 
pump to perform a given duty much 
more efficiently than any steam jet 
not so equipped. Upon request test 
data and full information will be sent 
by the Wheeler Condenser & Engi- 
neering Co. 

Conlon Electric Washer Co., Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of washing ma- 
chines for the Western Electric Co., 
has completed negotiations with Da- 
vid S. and Donald R. Wegg, trustees 
of the Grant Land Association, for 
the purchase of 218,000 sq. ft. of land, 
for a consideration of $32,000. This 
pronerty is located on the Baltimore 
& Ohio Chicago Terminal Ry.. on 
South 52nd avenue in Cicero about 
300 ft. north of West 19th street. The 
Conlon company expects in the near 
future to erect a $350,000 manufactur- 
ing plant on this newly acquired 
property. Frank D. Chase, Inc., in- 
dustrial engineer, has already begun 
the work of erecting the proposed 
improvements. the first unit of which 
will comprise 75,000 sq. ft.. which will 
be finished this spring. Two addi- 
tional units will be constructed later 
in the year, each unit to have a capac- 
ity of 150 machines a day. In addi- 
tion to washing machines, the com- 
pany will manufacture other electrical 
household devices distributed by the 
Western Electric Co. 


The Esterline Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., has prepared an eight-page 
booklet, which covers in a very com- 
plete manner the subject of power 
factor instruments, with particular 
reference to the FEsterline Type 
“MS” graphic recording instrument. 
Each and every part of this instru- 


`. ment is described in detail and the 


advantages of its construction pointed 
out. Esterline switchboard power 
factor instruments are designed to 
meet a wide range of uses, including 
central stations, substations, isolated 
and industrial plants. 


Delta-Star Electric Co., 2433-2453 
Fulton street, Chicago, has prepared 
Bulletin No. 302, illustrating and de- 
scribing three-phase low tension 
equipment up to 600 volts. Various 
types of wiring supports, plugs and 
receptacles are listed and numerous 
views of typical installations of this 
equipment are shown. The plugs and 
receptacles described are designed 
for use with coal handling and ele- 
vating machinery in yards, on docks 
and wharves, in railroad yard or any 
place where it is desirable to connect 
a motor plug to consecutive station- 
ary receptacles. A list of Delta-Star 
Dorta is also included in the bul- 
etin. 


Westinghouse Company’s Housing 
Development at South Philadelphia. 
—Several years ago the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. pur- 
chased a tract of land at Essington, 
just south of Philadelphia, on which 
the company intended to eventually 
erect a plant for building geared tur- 
bines for ship propulsion. This work 
at that time was done at East Pitts- 
burgh and under normal conditions 
the new plant would not have been 
begun for some time. But the dec- 
laration of war against Germany 
changed the situation and erection 
of the plant became immediately an 
urgent necessity. Work was begun 
in the summer of 1917, and in less 
than a year the Essington: plant was 
completed and began to ship prod- 
ucts. Today this manufacturing estab- 
lishment employs 5,000 persons and 
during the war was a very important 
factor in the nation’s shipbuilding 
program. 

ne of the many problems which 
arose in the course of this work was 
that of housing the workmen, and be- 
cause of the close proximity of the 
plant to several other large industries, 
living accommodations which existed 
within easy reach were inadequate to 
take care of the vast number of work- 
men drawn into this vicinity. And 
thus, the erection of houses for West- 
inghouse employes was absolutely es- 
sential. To meet this urgent need 
the Westinghouse company formed a 
separate corporation, known as the 
South Philadelphia Co., to handle 


the housing development and deeded 
to it 90 acres of land suitable 
for residence purposes near the plant. 
Clarence W. Brazer, an architect of 
New York. designed the houses and 
laid out the grounds. The actual 
work of building the houses was done 
by the Shipping Board of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation. Two hun- 
dred houses and part of the stores 
are now in the course of erection and 
nearly half of this number are now 
completed and occupied. As the 
Westinghouse plant is not merely a 
temporary war factory, but is the be- 
ginning of a large industrial under- 
taking. all construction work is of 
the highest grade. Most of the 
houses have six rooms, but there are 
some smaller and some larger ones. 
They are modern in every respect and 
will be sold or rented to Westing- 
house employes only and carry per- 
petual restrictions that will always 
maintain the development as a desir- 
able residential district. Charles W. 
Mebus, of Philadelphia, is the engi- 
neer in charge. 


Roller-Smith Co., 233 Broadway, 
New York City, announces the ap- 
pointment of James E. Wood as 
manager of its Cleveland office, lo- 
cated at 711 Williamson building. 
Mr. Wood assumes the position for- 
merly held by C. S. Ripley. After 
leaving the Hawley Electrical School 
of Boston, Mr. Wood spent two years 
in the electrical contracting business 
in the East, giving up this line to 
enter the employ of the Screw Ma- 
chine Products Corporation of Provi- 
dence, R. I. Here he was engaged 
in automatic telephone development 
work initially and later was associat- 
ed with the Chicago office of the same 
concern. He then left to accept a 
position in the engineering depart- 
ment of the Western Electric Co. at 
Chicago, remaining in Chicago until 
the latter part of 1918, at which time 
he left to engage in Government 
radio work. Mr. Wood will have su- 
pervision of the Cleveland office, 
which covers the state of Ohio and 
part of Kentucky. The company 
also announces the opening of a 
Detroit office in the New Tele- 
graph building. This office is in 
charge of C. H. Nicholson, who was 
formerly connected with the Chicago 
otfice of the Roller-Smith Co., and 
left to enter the Signal Corps. Mr. 
Nicholekon is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and has been 
with the company since his gradu- 
ation with the exception of a short 
period when he was connected with 
the General Roofing Co. of St. Louis. 
The activities of the Detroit office 
cover the entire state of Michigan and 
Mr. Nicholson will give special at- 
tention to the automobile instrument 
business in that territory, 
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EASTERN STATES. 


Pockingham, Vt.—Bellows Fals 
Power Co., 50 Congress street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., is arranging for the erec- 
tion of a hydroelectric plant on 
Bridge street in the Bellows Falls 
section of Pockingham. 


Chatham, Mass.—The United States 
government, Navy Department, has 
awarded a contract for the construc- 
tion of the proposed local boiler plant 
and the installation of the heating 
system. Coleman Brothers, Chelsea, 
are the contractors. 


Central Falls, R. I.—Bryan-Marsh 
Electric Works of the General Elec- 
tric Co., Mill street, is making rapid 
‘progress in improvements and alter- 
ations in its plant, to cost about $60,- 
000. It is understood that the work 
will be completed at an early date. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—Announcement 
has been made by Lindley M. Garri- 
‘gon, recently appointed receiver for 
the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co., that 
application will be filed with the Fed- 
eral court for authority to issue re- 
ceiver’s certificates amounting to ap- 
‘proximately $9,000,000, of which 
about $3,500,000 will be utilized to 
increase the power facilities of the 
corporation, to provide electric en- 
ergy for the operation of the new 
type cars now on order, including 
the erection of additions, etc., to ex- 
isting power stations: and $4,500,000 
to provide for completion of construc- 
tion work now under way, the pur- 
chase of new equipment, rolling stock, 
etc. 


Fulton, N. Y.—Oswego Falls Pulp 
& Paper Co. has had plans prepared 
fer the installation of a new heating 
and ventilating system at its plant, 


to cost about $40,000. 


Lima, N. Y.—Fire on Jan. 8 de- 
stroved a large portion of the plant 
of the Locke Insulator Manufactur- 
ing Co., specializing in the production 
of insulators. with total loss placed 
at approximately $125,000. It is un- 
derstood that the company will re- 
build in the near future. 


Little Falls, N. Y.—H. P. Snyder 
Manufacturing Co. has completed 
plans for improvements and altera- 
tions in its power house, heating and 


ventilating systems, to cost about 
$10,000. 


New York, N. ¥.—American Balsa 
‘Co., recently incorporated with a 
capital of $1,000,000 to take over 
the American Balsa Corporation, 50 
East 42nd street, and the Welin Ma- 
rine Equipment Co., Long Island 
City, is planning to manufacture in- 
sulation specialties. The company 
operates plants at 152nd street. New 
York, Long Island City and Dela- 
wanna. N. J. George S. Lewis is 
president. 


New York, N. Y.—United Electric 
Light & Power Co., 130 East 15th 
street, 1s taking bids for the erection 
of the proposed brick and concrete 
motor generator building, about 25x 
75 ft., to be located at 20Ist street. 


New York, N. Y.—New York State 
Realty & Terminal Co., Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal, has had plans prepared 
for the erection of a new extension 
to the boiler plant at its building at 
516-18 Washington street. 


Sayville, L. I., N. Y.—The Govern- 
ment, Navy Department, has award- 
ed a contract to the North Atlantic 
Engineering Co., 150 Nassau street, 
New York, for the erection of a new 
addition and alterations and improve- 
ments in the existing local radio sta- 
tion. The work is estimated to cost 


$33,000. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—The Commission- 
er of Parks has recently filed with 
the city officials recommendations for 
the installation of a new lighting sys- 
tem in the Hiawatha Lake section of 
Onondaga Park. 


Union, N. Y.—Village board re- 
ceived bids for the village lighting 
system. As none of the bids was 
satisfactory all were rejected. The 
board is still of the opinion that the 
lighting system could be carried on 
more advantageously under private 
management. The board has fixed 
March 1 as the next date on which 
bids for the lighting plant will be 
received. John M. Payne, village 
clerk. 


Bayonne, N. J.—City officials are 
understood to be considering plans 
for the establishment of a municipal- 
ly operated lighting plant. Investi- 
gations concerning the proposed plant 
are under way to determine feasibil- 
ity, site, etc. 

Boonton, N. J.—Board of aldermen 
is said to be considering the installa- 


tion of a mew fire alarm = system 
throughout the municipality. 


Caldwell, N. J.—Borough council 
has arranged an appropriation of $M- 


000 to be used for municipal lighting 


purposes for 1919. 


Camden, N. J.—Public Service Cor- 
poration has had plans prepared for 
the erection of a one-story building, 
about 20x40 ft.. at Newton avenue, 
near Federal street. 


Dover, N. J.—Davis Electrical Co.. 
54 Clinton street. has submitted a 
low bid to the Board of Education 
at $3500 for the completion of elec- 
trical work in connection with the 
new local high school building. The 
board is also considering plans for 
the installation of the first two units 
of the heating system. 


Dover, N. J.—Ulster Iron Works, 
which recently placed into operation 


its new rolling mill, about 77x400 
ft. is understood to be arranging 
with the New Jersey Power & Light 
Co. for supplying additional electric 
energy for operation, amounting to 
about 100 hp. in motors. 


Gloucester, N. J—New York Ship- 
building Corporation is planning for 
the installation of four new boilers 
at its plant. Contract for the set- 
tings has been awarded to Albert 
Doak, Philadelphia, Pa., at $12,000. 


Irvington, N. J.—Irvington Elec- 
trical Repair Co. has filed notice of 
authorization to operate a general 
electrical contracting and repair es- 
tablishment at 859 Springfield avenue. 
Frank L. Kearney, 254 South 21st 
street, heads the company. 


Jersey City, N. J—Western Union 
Telegraph Co., Hudson street, has 
awarded a contract for the construc- 
tion of a one-story brick office build- 
ing to be located at 23 Hudson street, 
about 25x25 ft. C. S. Edwards, 1 
Exchange Place, is the contractor. 


Newark, N. J.—In arranging a ten- 
tative budget for 1919, the city has 
requested an appropriation of $5200 
for the maintenance of the Smoke 
Abatement Department. : 


Newark, N. J.—In arranging its an- 
nual budget for 1919, the city has re- 
quisitioned the sum of $283,705, to 
be used for municipal lighting pur- 
poses. 


Summit, N. J.—In arranging its 
annual budget for 1919, the city of- 
ficials have requisitioned the sum of 
$11,000 to be used for muntcipal 
lighting purposes for this period. 


Harrisburg, Pa.—Harrisburg Light 
& Power Co. has arranged for a note 
issue of $210,000 to be used in part 
for proposed improvements, exten- 
sions, etc. The company furnishes 
light, heat and power to Harrisburg, 
Steelton and a number of other local 
communities. 


Myersdale, Pa.—Myersdale_ Elec- 
tric Light, Heat & Power Co. has 
filed notice with the Public Service 
Commission of an increase in its 
rates for service. 


Philadelphia, Pa—The Government, 
Navy Department, has awarded con- 
tracts for initial work in connection 
with the installation of four new boil- 
ers at the Naval Home, Grays Ferry 
Road, to cost about $15,000. The 
department has also had plans pre- 
pared for the erection of a new pump- 
ing plant and tower at the site. 


Philadelphia, Pa. — Considerable 
new electrical equipment will be re- 
quired in connection with the con- 
struction of the large new five-story 
reinforced concrete factory building. 
about 52x108 ft., to be erected at 
16th and Hlamiltonsstreets, togbe used 
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as an addition to the plant of Will- 
iam Sellers & Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The Public 
Service Commission has granted ap- 
proval to the plan of the Depart- 
ment of City Transit for the comple- 
tion of the Frankford elevated sys- 
tem from Callowhill street to Front 
and-Arch streets. | 


Philadelphia, Pa. — Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Co. has broken ground 
for the construction of the proposed 
addition to its substation at Frank- 
ford avenue and Arrott street. The 
structure will cost $12,000. 


Philadelphia, Pa.— Edgewater Dye 
& Finishing Co. has awarded a con- 
tract to James Warner, 240 North 
16th street. for alterations and im- 
provements in the boiler plant at 
its works, to cost about $5000. 


Baltimore, Md.— Bids will be asked 
for purchasing electrical supplies at 
an estimated cost of $120,000. Ad- 
dress C. W. Logan, president of the 
Electric Commission, 315 Courtland 
Street. 


Frederick City, Md.—Fire on Jan. 
4 destroyed the local substation of 
the Hagerstown & Frederick Railway 
Co. at Myerville, near Frederick City, 
destroving a number of other struc- 


tures and causing a loss of about 
$40.000. 


Hampton Roads, Va.—The Gov- 
ernment, Navy Department, has 
awarded a contract to John Gill & 
Son. Cleveland, Ohio, for the erec- 
tion of a new addition to the local 
boiler plant, about 92x117 ft. in size. 


Fairmont, W. Va.—Nlonongahela 
Valley Traction Co. 1s making rapid 
progress in the construction and 
equipment of its large new power 
station at Rivesville, near Fairmont, 
on the Monongahela river. to have 
an initial capacity of 50.000 kw. It 
is understood that operations will be 
inaugurated at an early date. 


Atlanta, Ga.—The city is consider- 
ing plans for an appropriation of 
$70.000 to provide for the construc- 
tion of a new municipal generating 
plant. R. C. Turner is city electri- 


cian. 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES. 


Lorain, Ohio.—Negotiations at 
T.orain have reached a point where 
arrangements are about to be con- 
cluded for the Government to advance 
the necessary funds to complete the 
new Edgewater plant to take care of 
the after-war shipbuilding needs. 


Mansfield, Ohio.—The Magnetic 
Springs Railway. operating between 
Magnetic Springs and Richwood, is 
to abandoned after Jan. 1. The line 
will he offered at public sale. The 
States Utilities Commission has is- 
sued this order based upon proof 
that the company is financially un- 
able to continue the operation of the 
road, which, the committee held, 
makes it unsafe to operate the line in 
its present condition. 


Decatur, Ind.—The Adams county 
commissioners have granted a fran- 
chise to the Pleasant Mills Light & 
Power Co. to extend a line from the 
county infirmary to Pleasant Mills 
and Bobo. The company will sup- 
ply the citizens with electric current 
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DATES AHEAD. 


Northern White Cedar 
Annual meeting, Hotel Radisson, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 21 and 22. 
Secretary, N. E. Boucher, 702 Lumber 
Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Association. 


Pennsylvania State Association of 
Bilectrical Contractors and Dealers. 
Next meeting, Hotel Adelphia, Phila- 
delphia, Jan. 28. Secretary-treasurer, 
M. G. Sellers, 1518 Samson street, 
Philadelphia. 


Western Association of Electrical 
Inspectors. Annual meeting, Chicago, 
Iil., Jan. 28-30. Secretary, W. S. Boyd, 
ae West Jackson boulevard, Chicago, 


Oklahoma Utilities Association. An- 
nual meeting, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
Feb. 6. 7 and 8. Secretary, H. A. 


Lane, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
IHinois State Association of Electri- 


cal Contractors and Dealers. 
convention, Chicago, Feb. 14 and 15. 
State secretary. G. A. Engelken, 55 
West Harrison street, Chicago. 


New Mexico Electrical Association. 
Annual meeting, Albuquerque, N. 
Mex., Feb. 17-19. Secretary-treasurer, 
co E. Twogood, Albuquerque, N. 
Mex. 


Wisconsin State Association of Elec- 
trical Contractors and Dealers. An- 
nual convention, Hotel Pfister, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., March 24-28. State sec- 
retary, John A. Piepkorn, 108 Syca- 
more street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Wisconsin Blectrical Association. 
Annual meeting, Milwaukee, March 25- 
27. Secretary, J. P. Pulliam, 1408 First 
National Bank building, Milwaukee. 


Annual 


from the Decatur municipal light and 
power plant. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—.\ two-story ad- 
dition to the municipal garage of In- 
dianapolis will be erected at once. 


Richmond, Ind.—Hydro_ Electric 
Light Co. will make extensive im- 


provements. Address City Engineer 
D. B. Davis. 

South Bend, Ind.—.\ social center 
building, to cost $50,000. is to be 


erected at Notre Dame University. 


Vincennes, Ind.—Indiana Power & 
Water Co. has awarded contracts for 
$150.000 worth of improvements. It 
is the intention of this company to 
supply light and power to the Illinois 
oil fields by stringing three 33.000- 
volt wires across the Wabash river, 
spanning the stream from one of the 
main streets of Vincennes. The pow- 
er is to be sold to the Central Illi- 
nois Public Service Co., which is to 
supply territory near Lawrenceville, 
Bridgeport and Stoey and will also 
provide the residents along the pro- 
posed route with light and power. 
In addition to supplying light and 
power for 28 coal mines in the region 
of Vincennes, the Indiana Power & 
Water Co. is providing the cities of 
Vincennes, Bicknell, Edwardsport, 
Lyons, Switz City. Worthington, 
Dugger, Sullivan, Jasonville, Bloom- 
field, Odon, Elnora, Newberry and 
Petersburg with electrical service. 


Springfield, Ill.—The I!linois Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission announced 
that a public hearing will be held at 
the commission’s office in Chicago on 
Jan. 14, relative to extensions of gas 
and electric service to new consumers 
by public utilities. 


Lansing, Mich. — $25,000 street 
lighting bonds were authorized by 
vote Dec. 28. Address city clerk. 


Beaver Dam, Wis.—The city of 
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Beaver Dam will change present arc 
lights to 60 candlepower Mazda gas- 
filled lights. 


Beloit, Wis.—The matter of extend- 
ing ornamental lighted section will 
come before the council. Consulting 
Engineer Arthur Sweet, Palace build- 
ing, Milwaukee, will make plans. 


Eau Claire, Wis.—Chippewa Power 
Co., Inc., has incorporated to acquire 
and develop water power sites on the 
Chippewa river and its tributaries. 
Address P. D. Kline. 


Galesville, Wis.—Davis Mill Co., 
operating a flour mill and electric 
light plant, contemplates an addition 
to its power house and the installa- 
tion of a 100 hp. engine. Address 
B. W. Davis, manager. 


Oshkosh, Wis.—Petition has been 
presented to the council for an elec- 
tric light. Address city clerk. 


Elk River, Minn.—Engineer J. C. 
Jacobson, 1135 First National-Soo 
building. Minneapolis, Minn., has 
prepared estimates for transmission 
line to be constructed by the Elk 
River Power & Light Co. F. D. Wa- 
terman, president. 


Hibbing, Minn.—The village will 
erect electric light and power plant, 
to cost $500,000. The specitications 


include 1500 kw. Address Charles 
Foster, manager. 
Slayton, Minn.—Slayton Power 


Co. will install a 75 kw. additional 


steam unit and will put in steam 
heating system in the village. F. D. 
Eddy, manager. 

Neola, Iowa—The town council 


has authorized a bond issue of $10,- 
000 for electric lighting system. 


Altenberg, Mo.—Altenberg Light 
& Power Co. is planning for the re- 
building of its plant, recently de- 
stroyed by fire. 


Kansas City, Mo.—hKansas_ City 
Light & Power Co., 1500 Grand av- 
enue, will erect an electric substa- 
tion at 3lst and Cherry streets. Ad- 
dress general manager. 


Kirksville, Mo.—Frankford Elec- 
tric Co.'s plant was recently de- 
stroyed by fire. 


Lowry City, Mo.—C. C. Deafen- 
baugh is to install the necessary en- 
gines and dynamos to give the busi- 
ness section of the town a good light- 
ing system. 


Miller, Mo.—The aldermen of the 
city have granted a franchise for J. 
P. Alexander to put in a complete 
electric lighting system. The system 
to be installed is the Delco. 


St. Joseph, Mo.—Electrical engi- 
neers from Chicago were here recent- 
ly for the purpose of investigating 
the electric power situation with the 
view to the installation by the pack- 
ing plants of an independent power 
plant to supply the packing houses of 
South St. Joseph. The street rail- 
way’s plant, which has virtually been 
out of commission for some time, 
gives little promise of improvement. 


Downs, Kans.—$40,000 electric light 
bonds have been voted. Address city 
clerk. 


Topeka, Kans.—Three hundred new 
incandescent lamps, costing,the-ocity 
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$2800, were purchased by the munici- 
pal light plant. They will be placed 
as street lights as soon as the old arc 
lights wear out. 


SOUTH CENTRAL STATES. 


Long Beach, Miss.—R. Inglis Man- 
ufacturing & Commission Co. will 
purchase additional electrical equip- 
ment. 


Benton, Ark.—The city commis- 
sioners will improve the electric light 
system. 


Hazen, Ark.—J. D. Cash will es- 
tablish electric light system. 


Covington, Okla.—The city contem- 
plates voting on $40,000 bonds to in- 
stall electric plant, water works and 
sewer systems. Address mayor. 


Howe, Okla.—The city has ap- 
proved the issuance of bonds for $5- 
000 to provide for the completion of 
improvements in the municipal elec- 
tric plant. 


Kingfisher, Okla—Bids will be 
called for in the near future for elec- 
trical improvements. Black & Veatch, 
Kansas City, Mo., engineers. H. M. 
Cleaver, city clerk. 


Yale, Okla.—The city has had plans 
prepared for extensions in the muni- 
cipal light and water systems, includ- 
ing improvements in the power plant, 
power lines, stack, switchboards, en- 
gine and boiler equipment, and other 
work. George B. Gelder is city 
clerk. 


Dallas, Tex.—Plans of the Dallas 
Railway Co. for 1919 call for the 
completion of its building program, 
which is now under way. The pro- 
gram involved the expenditure of 
$800,000. About half of that sum has 
now been spent. The remainder 1s 
to be spent this year. This is in im- 
provements and extensions. 


Hempstead, Tex.—The question of 
purchasing another modern engine 
for the city light plant is being con- 
sidered. 


McAllen, Tex.—Rio Grande Public 
Service Corporation is said to be 
planning for the installation of new 
machinery to practically double the 
capacity of its electric light and wa- 
ter systems. R. F. McCord is gen- 
eral manager. 


Pacacios, Tex.—The city council 
has voted to buy the dynamos and 
other electric lighting accessories be- 
longing to the late Charles H. Trego. 
The machinery will be moved to the 
city water works plant as soon as 
possible and a 24-hour current may 
be expected. 


Teague, Tex.—The city council at 
its last meeting granted a franchise 
to T. L. Childs and associates to build 
and operate an electric light and 
power plant in the city. 


WESTERN STATES. 


Gilman, Mont.—The Commercial 
Club has appointed a committee to 
take up the question of an electric 
light plant with business men. 


Kalispel, Mont.—Resolution passed 
the council providing for 29 lighting 
districts. 


Ronan, Mont.—Flathead Telephone 
Co. plans to extend its lines to cover 
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all of Mission Valley in the spring. 
A. H. Stevens is interested. 


Fort Collins, Colo.—A bond issue 
of $100,000 has been voted for the 
purchase of the local street railway 
system. An agreement between the 
Denver and Interurban Railway Co., 
owner of. local lines, for transfer of 
the Fort Collins system to the city 
for $75,000 already has been reached. 
$25,000 will be spent by the city in 
improvements. 


Petersburg, Colo.—Fire recently 
destroyed the entire power plant at 
the works of the National Alfalfa 
Products Co. 


Lewiston, Ida.—E. W. Kramer, of 
the hydroelectric department, and J 
W. Gerard, of the logging depart- 
ment, of the U. S. Forestry depart- 
ment, have been at Lewiston inves- 
tigating as to the feasibility of a 
dam on Snake river to develop hydro- 
electric power for operating lumber 
mills. It is stated that a dam at the 
proposed site would make possible 
the development of 50,000 hp. 


Hunters, Wash.—The electric light 
plant destroyed by fire. 


Ritzville, Wash.—Guy Arthur and 
Paul Fowler are manufacturing elec- 
tric heaters of their own design. It 
is specially adapted to heating water 
in tanks. Montana Electric Co. are 
appointed distributors. 


Roslyn, Wash.—Roslyn Fuel Co. 
has doubled the capacity of its coal 
washer, giving now a capacity of 600 
tons of coal per day. This washing 
plant is built after the design of A. 
F. Blair, engineer, Seattle. All equip- 
ment, both old and new, is electrically 
operated. An additional crusher and 
elevator were installed to operate in 
connection with the new equipment. 


Seattle, Wash.—Pacific Northwest-: 


ern Traction Co., a Stone & Webster 
organization, which operates the in- 
terurban electric railway line between 
Seattle and Everett, has decided to 
construct a passenger station at Sixth 
. avenue and Olive street, Seattle, es- 
timated to cost $100,000. The struc- 
ture will be built by the Puget Sound 
Traction, Light & Power Co. 


Seattle, Wash.—The Capital Issues 
Committee has recently approved a 
bond issue for $350,000, the proceeds 
to be used for the completion of the 
construction of the loop of the mu- 
nicipal railway at the plant of the 
Seattle North Pacific Shipbuilding 
Co., and a bond issue for $200,000 
for the East Marginal Way Street 
Railway, for proposed extensions. 


Seattle, Wash.— Puget Sound Trac- 
tion, Light & Power Co. has had 
plans prepared for the construction 
of a new one-story concrete addition 
at its Jefferson street substation. 


Seattle, Wash—The construction 
of two gigantic freight yard termin- 
als, one to serve Seattle and Tacoma, 
and another to be accessible on the 
north to Seattle and Everett, will be 
recommended to the State Public 
Service Commission of Washington. 
The plan has been developed as a 
means of relieving the congestion of 
freight at Puget Sound centers. The 
engineering phases of the project are 
being worked out by R. H. Thomson, 
former city engineer of Seattle. Ten- 
tative plans provide for the electrifi- 
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cation of all rail lines serving the 
proposed terminal facilities. Plans 
also call for additional dock and port 
facilities of the three cities men- 
tioned. 


Spokane, Wash.—Universal Elec- 
tric Co. has been incorporated in Spo- 
kane by C. F. Uhden, A. E. Russell 
and C. W. Crowders. The plan is to 
deal in electrical supplies and equip- 
ment. 


Tacoma, Wash.—A report to city 
council has been made on the cost 
of creating a storage basin on East 
creek, and the data on stream volume. 
It is figured that the water thus 
stored would furnish additional pow- 
er to allow the Nisqually hydroelec- 
tric plant to operate at the maximum 
capacity all the year. It is estimated 
the additional power thus created 
would amount to 49,133,000 kw-h. 


Victoria, B. C.—The Provincial 
Government is having plans drawn 
for a hydroelectric plant to be in- 
stalled at Squamish, to provide power 
and light for the P. G. E. terminal at 
that place, and for lighting the town 
of Squamish. The project involves 
the expenditure of $40,000 or more. 


Portland, Ore.—Dock Commission 
opened bids Dec. 30 for electrical in- 
stallations at Pier No. 1, which 
showed the following: Smith-McCoy 
Co., $22.800: Jagger-Sroufe Co., $20,- 


190; E. L. Knight & Co., $21,173; Ne- 
Page-McKenney Co., $20,612; Na- 
tional Electric Co., $17,422. 


Calexico, Cal.—The city trustees 
are considering plans for the estab- 
lishment of a new municipal power 
plant. 


Fresno, Cal.—Contract has recently 
been awarded by the city to the Lewis 
Electric Co., Fresno, for the installa- 
tion of a new ornamental lighting 
system in South Van Ness avenue. 
The work is estimated to cost $14,250. 


Palo Alto, Cal.—The Board of Pub- 
lic Works has completed arrange- 
ments for the installation of a new 
electric street lighting system in the 
South Palo Alto section. 


Red Bluff, Cal.—The city is hav- 
ing plans prepared for the immediate 
installation of a new electric street 
lighting system. E. Rolinson, 
Redding, has been engaged to arrange 
the plans and specifications. 


Porterville, Cal.—Steps are being 
taken by a number of residents of 
this city for a petition to the State 
Railroad Commission for permission 
to organize here an independent gas 
company to be financed locally for 
the purpose of furnishing gas to the 
consumers of this city and immediate 
district. Address F. W. Veile. 


Riverside, Cal.—Southern Sierras 
Power Co. is planning for extensive 
improvements and additions to its 
plants and system throughout 1919. 
Tt is understood that the proposed 
work will involve an expenditure 
close to $750,000. The company has 
recently been granted permission to 
increase its rates for service by the 
State Railroad Commission. <A. B. 
West is general manager. 


Sacramento, Cal.—It is understood 
that the city’ officials are planning to 
call for new bids at-an early date for 
the construction of the-proposéed-new 
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electrically-operated pumping plant at 
the municipal water works. 


Santa Barbara, Cal.—The city has 
had plans prepared for the installa- 
tion of a new fire alarm system, esti- 
mated to cost $14,000. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Melting Erass in a Rocking Electric 
Furnace is the title of Bulletin 171 
issued by the Bureau of Mines, De- 
partment of the Interior, prepared by 
H. W. Gillett and A. E. Rhoads. The 
publication contains 131 pages and 
sets forth in detail the possibilities 
and limitations of a rocking electric 
brass furnace. The general problem 
of electric brass furnaces is discussed 
and various types of furnaces are 
compared. Reference to some of the 
more important articles in scientific 
and technical publications, dealing 
with the general subject of electric 
brass melting and with the perform- 
ance of various specific types of fur- 
naces, is made in this bulletin in or- 
der that interested persons may pur- 
sue the subject further. It tells of 
the present need for this type of fur- 
nace and points out the theoretical 
advantages of electric brass melting. 
The price of this valuable publication 
is 20 cents and copies may be se- 
cured by addressing the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C 


The Decrease in Ultra-Violet and 
‘Total Radiation with Usage of Quartz 
Mercury Vapor Lamps is the title of 
Scientific Paper No. 330, issued by 
the Bureau of Standards, Department 
of Commerce. In this paper experi- 
mental data are given on the decrease 
and intensity of the ultra-violet and 
of the total radiation with usage of 
quartz mercury vapor lamps. The 
measurements were made with a ter- 
mopile and a yellow (novial shade B) 
glass. Quartz mercury lamps, the 
Cooper Hewitt and the R. W. V. 
Lamp Co. were examined. It is 
shown that there is no marked dif- 
ference in the percent of ultra-violet 
emitted by these lamps when new. 
The total intensity, as well as the 
ultra-violet, decreased to one-half to 
one-third in 1000 to 1200 hours. Com- 
parative data are taken on the ultra- 
violet component in the radiations 
from the sun and from the quartz 
mercury vapor lamps; also data on 
the dye fading carbon arc lamp. 
Copies of this bulletin may be secured 
by addressing a request to the Bureau 
of Standards, Washington, D. C. 


Standards of Mass.—The Bureau of 
Standards has issued Circular No. 3, 
entitled, “The Design and Test of 
Standards of Mass.” It treats of the 
types of weights used as standards 
of mass and of their design, test and 
adjustment. Information is given re- 
lating to the manner of using weights, 
and a complete routine for their veri- 
fication, test and intercomparison is 
developed. Tables facilitating the 
comparison of tolerance and preci- 
sion of corrections, and the computa- 
tion of corrections, are included. 
Those interested may obtain a copy 
by addressing a request to the Bureau 
of Standards, Washington, D. C. 
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INCORPORATIONS 


Evansville, Ind.—Evansville & Ohio 
Valley Railroad Co. has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $1,500,000. 
The company is a reorganization of 
the Evansville & Eastern Electric 
railway, William H. McCurdy, of 
Evansville, director. 


Philadelphia, Pa. — Hydroelectric 
Finance Corporation. Capital $100,- 
000. To finance and operate public 
utilities. Incorporators: F. R. Han- 
sell, F. M. MacFarland, and J. Vernon 
Pimm. 


Newark, N. J.— Niagara-French 
Battery Co. Capital, $125,000. To 
manufacture batteries and kindred ap- 
pliances. Incorporators: 
Lloyd, Montclair; Raymond E. Cook, 
and Ransom Noble, 2304 West 77th 
street, New York. 


Washington, D. C.—Federal Storage 
Battery Co. Capital, $100,000. To 
manufacture storage batteries. In- 
corporators: Rudolph Uramboug, M. 
E. Jones, and Richard Bowen, Wash- 
ington. 


New York, N. Y.—Save Electric 
Corporation. Capital, $200,000. To 
manufacture electrical appliances, etc. 
Incorporators: M. Ettinger, M. L. 
Newman and B. P. Price, 680 West 
End avenue. 


Wilmington, Del.—Renew Electric 
Lamp Co. Capital, $100,000. To 
manufacture electric lamps. Incorpo- 
rators: A. M. Fox, Charles R. Bishop, 
and S. H. Bavard, Jr. 


New York, N. Y.—Electric Scaling 
Co. Capital, $100,000. To construct 
and operate a ship repair plant for 
electric cleaning of vessels and kin- 
dred work. Incorporators: O. C. Ol- 
sen, G. Sunseth, and P. Baumer. 


` Buffalo, N. Y.— Sentinel Motor 
Corporation. Capital, $50,000. To 
manufacture motors, engines, etc. In- 
corporators: H. R. Stratemeier, F. C. 
Bonnet, and H. E. Witmer. 


New York, N. Y.—Articles of in- 
corporation for 18 public utility prop- 
erties have been filed under New York 
laws, covering, for the most part, pub- 
lic utilities now operated by the Elec- 
tric Bond & Share Co., 71 Broadway. 
The charter of each of the different 
utilities covers a nominal capitaliza- 
tion for New York organization pur- 
poses, the companies being as follows, 
located in different parts of the coun- 
try: Nebraska Power Co., Omaha, 
Neb.; Dallas Power & Light Co., 
Dallas, Tex.; Fort Worth Power & 
Light Co., Fort Worth, Tex.; Penn- 
sylvania Light & Power Co.,, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Palmetto Power & Light 
Co., Lehigh Valley Transit Co., Al- 
lentown, Pa.; Phoenix Utility Co. 
New York; Utah Securities Co., Salt 


Lake City, Utah; Texas Power & 
Light Co., Waco, Tex.; Yadkin River 
Power Co., Raleigh, N. C.; Utah 


Light & Traction Co., Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Idaho Power Co., Boise, Ida.; 
Kansas Gas & Electric Co., Kansas; 
Lehigh Power Securities Corporation, 
Pennsylvania; Pacific Power & Light 
Co., Portland, Ore.; Northwest Gas 
& Electric Equipment Co., Oregon; 
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Carolina Power & Light Co., Raleigh, 
N. C.; Asheville Power & Light Co 
Asheville, N. C. The_incorporators 
are given as F, B. Odlum, H. M. 
Durning, and R. T. Woodruff, 257 W. 
92nd street, New York. 


Philadelphia, Pa—Iron & Steel 
Equipment Co. Capital~$50,000. To 
manufacture electrical devices of var- 
ious kinds. Incorporators: E. 
MacFarland, J. Vernon Pimm, and F. 
R. Hansell, Philadelphia. 


New York, N. Y.—Electric Chem- 
icat Engineering Corporation. Capi- 
tal, $1,000,000. To engage in electro- 
chemical work. Incorporators: Sam- 
uel B. Howard, A. W. Britton and 
Paul S. Smith, New York. 


New York, N. Y.—O. M. Matzen & 
Co. Nominal capital, $5,000. To en- 
gage in a general electrical contract- 
ing capacity. Incorporators: R. 
Medl, J. F. Smith, and O. M. Matzen, 
176 West Broadway. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Kesting- aoe 
Keyster Co. Capital, $25,000. To 
manufacture electrical wires, etc. Ed- 
ward Kramer is the principal incor- 
porator. 


Miami, Fla—Ward Engineering & 
Battery Co. Capital, $30,000. To 
manufacture storage batteries, etc. 
Incorporators: R. E. Ward, R. M. 
Moffatt, and R. G. Ward. 


Eau Gallie, Fla—Eau Gallie Util- 
ities Co. Capital, $30,000. To oper- 
ate a local plant for the distribution 
of electric energy. Incorporators: F. 
D. Fant, Savannah, Ga., and G. C 
Rose, Eau Gallie. 


Gettysburg, S. Dak.—Bovle Electric 
Co. has incorporated with a capital 
of $100,000 by Frank H. Boyle and 
others. 


Tuscaloosa, Ala.—Tuscaloosa Rail- 
way & Utilizer Co. has been char- 
tered with a capital stock of $50,000. 


Kimball, Neb.—South Divide Tele- 
phone Co., Inc., has incorporated 
with a capital of $2,000 by August 
Gadeken. 


New York, N. Y.—American Bosch 
Magneto Corporation. Capital, $2,- 
400,000. To manufacture magnetos, 
electrical specialties, etc. Incorpor- 
ators: W. P. Shepard, S. F. John- 
son and G. H. Hubner, 42 Broadway. 


New York, N. Y.—Eastern Signal 
& Supply Co. Capital, $51,000. 
Formed by a consolidation of the 
Eastern Signal Co., Inc., and the Atlas 
Battery Co., New York, to manufac- 
ture railway signals and other spe- 
cialties. Incorporators: J. W. War- 
ing, J. M. Mencer and E. M. Deems, 
30 Church street. 


PROPOSALS 


Turbines, Pump Set., Etc.—Sealed 
bids will be received Feb. 4 for fur- 
nishing turbines, pump set, feed wa- 
ter heater and electric light plant for 
hydraulic grader No. 1820. Further 
information can be received at the of- 
fice of the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion, Ist and 2nd” Districts, Custom- 
house); Memphis, Tenn. 
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Walter M. Fagan and C. M. Lindsay Receive Promotions 
Retires from Active Business — Changes 


—F, N. Boyer 


C. W. KOINER, after serving a 
period in war work with the engineer- 
ing section, power department, Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, looking after 
technical work and general power prob- 
lems, has returned to his regular duties 
as general manager and electrical en- 
gineer of the Pasadena (Cal.) light and 
power works. 


WALTER M. FAGAN, sales man- 
aver of the Hughes Division of the Edi- 
son Electric Appliance Co., Inc., Chica- 
vo, has been appointed sales manager of 
the Hotpoint Division of the company. 
Mr. Fagan was born and reared in Cal- 
ifornia. He was engaged in the elec- 
trical business on the Pacitic Coast for 
ten years, about six years of which time 
was spent in the jobbing business. He 
later came to Chicago and became con- 
nected with the Crouse-Hinds Co., man- 
ufacturer of conduit fittings and elec- 
trical specialties. After several years of 
service with this concern he resigned 
to accept the position of sales manager 
with the Hughes Electric Heating Co. 
About a year ago, when this company 
merged with the heating appliance divi- 
sions of the General Electric Co. and 
the Hotpoint Electric Heating Co., Mr. 
Fagan remained in charge of the 
Hughes Division of the new organiza- 
tion. 


F. N. BOYER, district manager of 
the General Electric Co. at St. Louis, 
after more than 2&8 years of continuous 
service with the: General Electric Com- 


pany, has retired from all active 
business, QOlIder men in the elec- 
trical industry will remember Mer. 


Boyer as general manager of the Read- 
ing Electric Light & Power Co., from 
1884 to 1891 and as incandescent lamp 
specialist under John I. Beggs for the 
Edison General Electric Co. in Chi- 
cago in 1891. Mr. Boyer was born at 
Reading, Pa., September 9, 1855. Thir- 
teen vears later he entered the employ 
of the Philadelphia, Reading & Potts- 
ville Telegraph Co. as messenger boy 
and in 1869 was promoted to telegraph 
operator. He was wire chief in charge 
of all telegraph wires of the Philadel- 
phia & Reading Railroad Co. from 1884 
until 1891, when he entered the emplov 
of the Edison General Electric Co. On 
Feb. 1, 1892, Mr. Bover was appointed 
manager of incandescent lamps and of 
the wire and cable department. A few 
months later when the General Electric 
Co. was organized, taking over the Edi- 
son G-E Co. interests, this position was 
abolished and he worked for the supply 
department of the new company in vari- 
ous capacities. In 1895 he was appoint- 
ed manager of the supply department 
and in 1908, on the retirement of B. E. 
Sunny as manager of the Chicago dis- 
trict, and the appointment of Mr. John- 
son as his successor Mr. Boyer was ap- 
pointed assistant district manager and 
in 1912 he was made district manager of 
St. Louts. Throughout the entire Gen- 


eral Electric organization and the elec- 
trical industry in general, Mr. Boyer’s 
name and personality are familiar. 


(aru H. WILson, frst vice- 
president and general manager of 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., with headquar- 
ters at West Orange, N. J.. has request- 
ed an indefinite leave of absence due to 
ill health. Mr. Wilson has been con- 
nected with the Edison interests for the 
past 21 years. 


WALTER F. CroSLEY, who for 
several years was general manager of 
the Cairo Railway & Lighting system, 
has been appointed assistant to General 
Manager H. E. Chubbuck, vice-presi- 
dent of the Illinois Traction System, 
Peoria, Ill. The Cairo properties are 
subsidiaries of the Illinois Traction Sys- 
tem. 


J. A. WeELLS, of the service de- 
partment Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, has es- 
tablished headquarters at Ellensburg, 
Wash., while engaged as inspecting en- 
gineer for that part of the equipment 
being furnished by the company to Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
in its Caseade electrification. 


C. M. Linopsay, general manager, 
Hotpoint Division of the Edison Elec- 
tric Applance Co., Inc., Chicago, has 
been appointed manager of the new 
sales promotion and advertising depart- 
ment. This department has been in- 
augurated by the company for the sole 
purpose of building up its sales service 
with its ¢ustomers to the highest pos- 
sible degree. His long service and ex- 
tensive experience with the Hotpoint 
organization have eminently fitted Mr. 
Lindsay for the position, and the com- 
pany is indeed fortunate in his appoint- 
ment in this capacity. His many 
friends throughout the industry wilt be 
glad to learn of his promotion. 


H. W. Crapp, general manager of 
the Columbus (Ohio) Railway. Power 
& Light Co., has been promoted to the 
position of general superintendent. Mr. 
Clapp was born in Australia and four 
vears before coming to this country was 
superintendent of motive power of the 
Brisbane Tramwavs. In 1902 he be- 
came connected with the General Elec- 
tric Co. as engineer in the New York 
territory, and during his five and one- 
half years’ connection with the com- 
pany was intimately associated with the 
electrification of the New York Central 
Railroad. Resigning his position with 
the General Electric Co. Mr. Clapp en- 
tered the electrical engineering depart- 
ment of the Southern Pacific Railroad 
and after four years’ service became 
assistant electrical engineer in charge 
of construction of the Trans-Bay Elec- 
tric lines of the Southern Pacific Co., 
leaving this company to hecome general 
superintendent of the Columbus system. 


Cart F. Hawnsown, who has been 
associated with the Bureau of Stand- 


a 


ards during the past five years, has be- 
came associated with the Habirshaw 
Electric Cable Co., Inc., of New York 
City. Mr. Hanson is in charge of re- 
search work of an electrical nature. 


LirEuT. GeorGE A. McKin- 
LOCK, JR, liason othcer on the staff 
of Maj.-Gen. B. B. Buck, and a son of 
George A. McKinlock, Sr., president of 
the Central Electric Co., Chicago, whose 
death was recorded in a recent issue of 
ELecrricAL Review, has been recom- 
mended for the Distinguished Service 
Cross. Fhe following is a communica- 
tion from May.-Gen. Buck to the Com- 
mander in Chief, American Expedi- 
tionary Forces (through the War De- 
partment) France, recommending Lieu- 
tenant McKinlock for the award of this 
medal: 

“(1) I desire to recommend Second 
Lieut. George A. McKinlock, Jr., de- 
ceased, for the award of the Distin- 
guished Service Cross for his conduct 
in the battle of Berzy-leSec on July 21, 
1918, as follows: 

“Second Lieut. G. A. McKinlock, Jr., 
Intelligence Officer, Second Brigade. 
For exceptional gallantry under heavy 
artillerv bombardment and severe ma- 
chine gun fire in proceeding along the 
front lines near Berzy Le Sec to verify 
the position reports of the advanced lo- 
cations of the front lines, and was killed 
while so doing. 

“(2) In addition to the foregoing, 
Lieutenant McKinlock accompanied me 
between the hours of 2:00 a. m. and 
4:30 a. m. on July 21, 1918, on a very 
perilous expedition along our front 
lines in the immediate presence of the 
enemy, where I went to deliver in per- 
son the orders and make the explana- 
tions of the battle which was to follow 
that morning. Also, for his gallantry 
in staving at the advanced telephone post 
in a little ravine during several hours 
that morning, attending to his duties 
as Brigade Intelligence Officer, the loca- 
tion of the advanced telephone being 
well forward, known to the enemy, and 
subjected to heavy shell and shrapnel 
fire during the entire time. 

“(3) This recommendation for the 
Distinguished Service Cross has not been 
submitted at an earlier date for the rea- 
son that Lieutenant McKinlock’s body 
was never found, to my knowledge, and 
T have waited for the development of 
the possibility that he might have heen 
carried off as a prisoner by the enemy.” 


Obituary. 


WALTER V. TURNER, Pitts- 
hurgh, Pa., manager of the engineering 
department of the Westinghouse Air- 
brake Comnany, and a well-known in- 
ventor, died on January 9, in his fifty- 
second year. 


Rrconuarn J. O’ Tooter, inventor 
of the electromagnetic crossing signal 
for protecting highway crossings of 
railwavs. died recently. at his home, 
Thurmont, Md.. aged 71 years: 
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Reconstruction Period—What? 
XX. 


He Who 


Hesitates 


I have no word of criticism for the 
manufacturer who—facing a period of 
business uncertainty—marks time for a 
month or two before deciding upon a 
definite policy of production, advertising 
and sales. He may be one who placed his 
every resource at the disposal of the Gov- 
ernment, who, to hasten the output of 
vital war supplies, took verbal contracts 
which are still unvalidated, who accumu- 
lated stocks of raw material which can- 
not be utilized for his regular commercial 
lines, or who brought about changes in 
his plant and personnel that are now a 
source of serious embarrassment. 


That man is a hundred per cent Ameri- 
can. Neither his motives nor his judg- 
ment can be questioned. 


But, in justice to his business, to his 
associates and to his employes, he cannot 
stop there. He must go forward the in- 
stant the way becomes clear. Hesitation 
too far prolonged is fatal. Indecision 
paralyzes industry. A lost grip is hard to 
regain. For his own good, for the com- 
mon good, let each manufacturer lay his 
plans for the coming year as soon as pos- 
sible, end act with the utmost vigor in 

` carrying them through. 


C. A. TUPPER, President 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE PRESS, Inc. 
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Financial News 


Capitalization of Public Utilities. 


In the report of O. B. Wilcox, chairman 
of the Committee on Public Service Se- 
curities, Investment Bankers’ Association 
of America, he says: 

“In the early days of commission regu- 
lation, the commissions, charged under 
the law with the duty of fixing fair and 
just rates for service, in the search for 
their true functions reflected in many of 
their decisions the demands of the public 
for cheap service, by so reducing the 
rates in many cases that appeal was had 
to the courts to protect investment from 
contiscation, and it was doubted whether 
the moral obligation of the state to in- 
vested capital and its constitutional pro- 
tection would prevent its impairment in 
public service. Gradually the regulatory 
bodies in many states have come to 
recognize the growing demands of in- 
creasing and sometimes congested popula- 
tion and rapidly expanding industries of 
the country for increasing public service, 
controlled by the state but dependent on 
the investment funds of the country for 
the capital needed for constant growth; 
that capital would flow into public utili- 
ties in competition with other opportuni- 
ties for safe and profitable investment in 
unregulated industries, only if protected 
and remunerated; and that the chief in- 
terest of the state and the public served 
is in adequate and efficient service rather 
than in cheap and inefficient service. 
These principles have been recognized by 
so many of the public service commis- 
sions in all parts of the country during 
the last year that they may be said to be 
fairly well established.” 

The writer then quotes from holdings 
handed down in recent commission and 
court decisions: 

“The principles recognized by these de- 
cisions and their general application in 
public utility regulation must insure to 
these securities a protection not afforded 
any other class of private enterprise; not 
only are investments in public utilities 
protected by the constitutional provision 
against taking property without just 
compensation and by the moral obligation 
of the state to protect invested capital 
and promote enterprises upon which the 
industries of the country in war and 
peace are so dependent, but also it is now 
appreciated and publicly declared that the 
interests of the state and of the public 
are served and promoted by permitting 
rates which are sufficient both to insure 
adequate service and to create such credit 
for the operating companies as will at- 
tract the necessary capital to provide 
for the upkeep of the properties and 
their expansion; and thus private invest- 
ment in public utility securities is pro- 
tected in principle not only by the law, 
but by the recognized interests of the 
state, the community and the public 
served. 

“While these principles have been so 
widely recognized by many commissions 
in recent months, and increased rates 
have been granted many companies, the 
increases in rates to the utilities of the 
country as a whole by no means have 
equaled the increases in the costs of op- 
eration resulting from high prices of fuel 
and materials and high wages. The de- 
velopment of commission regulation and 
the appreciation of its obligations to the 
public to encourage efficient service must 
operate to increase rates too low to pro- 
tect investment or attract additional cap- 
ital for public utility expansion.” 


Pacific Power & Light Bonds Sold. 


Lumbermen’s Trust Co., Portland, Ore., 
has purchased first mortgage 5% bonds 
of Pacific Power & Light Co. amounting 
to $350,000. This is a portion of an issue 
of $1,263.000 of bonds of the latter com- 
pany, which mature Aug. 1, 1930. The 
proceeds of their sale are to take up 
two-year, 6% bonds maturing in 1920. The 
company operates several hydroelectric 
stations and 502 miles of high-tension 
transmission lines, and also operates a 
number of steam-electric plants. It is 
given out that net earnings for the year 
ended Nov. 30, 1918, amounted to almost 
double the interest charges on all out- 
standing bonds. 


American Telephone Financing. 


Cfficials of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. are arranging for the issu- 
ance of $40,000,000 five-year 6% notes, to 
provide tor outstanding indebtedness ma- 
turing Feb. 1, and an issue of $25,000,000 
30-year 6% debentures of the New York 
Telephone Co., a portion of the proceeds 
to be used for new extensions, better- 
ments and the .purchase of new equip- 
ment, etc. 


Cities Service Co. Bonds Offered by 
Syndicate. 


A syndicate headed by Henry L. Do- 
herty & Co. and Montgomery & Co. is 
Offering at 100 and interest $10,000,000 
Cities Service Co. series C 7% convertible 
goudd debentures. These debentures are 
convertible on and after Jan. 1, 1921, into 
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Earnings. 
ILLINOIS TRACTION CO. 

For the 11 months to Nov. 30—Gross, 
$13,446,064, increase 9.53%; net, $3,665,596, 
decrease 11%. November gross, $1,343,- 
654, increase $100,588, or 8.09%; net, $377,- 


. 119, increase $59,073, or 30.85%. 


NORTH CAROLINA PUBLIC SERVICE 
6 months to Sept. 30, 

1917. 1918. 
Gross earnings ..... $300,309.41 $347,057.70 
Operating expenses.. 165,663.29 189,446.49 


Taxes 55566500. 80 0S 9,300.00 7,200.00 
Net earnings ..... $125,346.12 $150,411.21 
Interest charges .... 81,017.60 85,532.50 


..-$ 44,328.52 $ 64,878.71 


Net to surplus . 
light and power 


Per cent electric 


nme shares of Cities Service Co. preferred : business MEE EEEE ee er ereveneereneveeoene . 
stock and one share of Cities Service Co. Per cent gas business ....... soana estes 29.3 
common stock from Jan. 1, 1919, to the Per cent railway business ...... eee.. 20.9 


accumulated cash and stock dividends on 
one share of Cities Service Co. common 
stock from Jan. 1, 1919, to the date of 
conversion. 


Electrical Operations Show Increase. 


Satisfactory results are reported by R. 
L. Baker, engineer for electrical opera- 
tions of Henry L. Doherty & Co., ina 
report on November electric operations. 
Mr. Baker said that “results of November 
electric operations from companies so far 
reporting are very promising, and the net 
earnings show a large increase over No- 
vember, 1917, and a very substantial in- 
crease over October, 1918. There has 
never been any trouble with.the gross 
earnings; and as for securing additional 
business, it is apparently a question only 
of getting capacity to handle it. From 
this time on decreased operating expenses 
oe contribute to increased net earn- 
ngg.” 


Dividends. 


American Light & Traction Co. has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 2% %, also 
a guarterly dividend of 142% on preferred 
sleek. payable Feb. 1 to stock of record 
Jan. 15, 


Illinois Northern Utilities Co. has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 14%, pay- 
able Feb. 1 to stock of record Jan. 20. 


Milwaukee Electric Co. has declared a 
quarterly dividend of $1.60 on preferred 
stack payaole Jan. 31 to stock of record 

an. 20. 


The board of directors of Miami Copper 
Co. has declared a dividend of $1 per 
share for the quarter year ending Dec. 
31, on the capital stock of the company, 
payable Feb. 15, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on Feb. 1 


BID PRICES OF SECURITIES OF LEAD-WEEKLY COMPARISONS OF CLOSING- 
ING ELECTRICAL COMPANIES. 


Quotations furnished by F. M. Zeiler & Co., Rookerv Blidg., Chicago. 


Div. rate. Bid Bid 
Public Utilities— Percent. Jan. 7. Jan. 14. 
Adirondack Electric Power of Glens Falls, common......... ee 6 14 12 
Adirondack Electric Power of Glens Falls, preferred........ “es 6 68 71 
American Gas & Electric of New York, common............ 10-+-extra 98 98 
American Gas & Electric of New York, preferred............ pate 6 43 43 
American Light & Traction of New York, common......... sau 2 243 244 
American Light & Traction of New York, preferred......... eee 6 99 99 
American tower & Light of New York, common............ ee 4 52 53 
American Power & Light of New York, preferred........... véi 6 74 74 
American Public Utilities of Grand Rapids, common........ eee si Ka T 
American Public Utilities of Grand Rapids, preferred........ ‘oe 7 35 35 
American Telephone & Telegraph of New York........... “ee as 101 100 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, common....... : 6% 514 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, particip...... ben 7 13 11 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, first preferrec... oe 69 66 
Appalachian Power, COMMON............ ccc eee eee e ee eee eens eae ‘ 2 2 
Appalachian Power. preferred........... ccc cece eee eee eee eees eas T 12 15 
Cities Service of New York, common............ cee eee eee ees +extra 295 293 
Cities Service of New York, preferred............0.02cceeeee Ees 6 80 80 
Commonweaith Edison of Chicago 2... .. cc cece eee tees wate 8 115 117 
Comm. Power, Railway & Light of Jackson, common........ es ee 22, ' 19 
Comm. Power, Railway & Light of Jackson, preferred...... whe 6 42 41 
Federal Light & Traction of New York, common........... Ea H 8 8 
Federal Light & Traction of New York, preferred............ Ths s% 40 40 
Illinois Northern Utilities of Dixon .......... cece eee ee eee ee A 6 za ix 
Middle West Utilities of Chicago. common................. 2+extra 24 20 
Middle West Utilities of Chicago, preferred..................- a 52 50 
Northern States Power of Chicago, common..........-...6+- ee í 58 59 
Northern States Power of Chicago, preferred............... ex.div.? T 90 
Pacific Gas & Electric of San Francisco, common........... ae os 47 46 
Pacific Gas & Electric of San Francisco, preferred.......... ise 6 85 85 
Public Service of Northern Illinois, Chicago, common........ mre 7 90 90 
Public Service of Northern Illinois, Chicago, preferred....... wan 6 91 91 
Republic Railway & Light of °Youngstown, common......... ae 4 16 17 
Republic Railway & Light of Youngstown, preferred........ Sas 6 52 51 
Standard Gas & Electric of Chicago, common.............. wee ss 12 12% 
Standard Gas & Electric of Chicago, pierre! i aa een n as 6 32 31 
Tennessee Railway, Light & Power of Chattanooga, common.,,. es 2 2o 
Tennessee Railway, Light & Power of Chattanooga, preferrec,,, 6 13 12% 
United Light & Railways of Grand Rapids, common.......... ted 4 38 37 
United Light & Railways of Grand Rapids, preferred........ ae 6 70 70 
Western Power of San Francisco, Common.............-+++++e0.6 : AR 15 17 
Tennessee Railway, Light & Power of Chattanooga, preferred... 6 63 64 
Western Union Telegraph of New York................-005 extra 87 87 
Industrials— S 
Electric Storage of Philadelphia, common................... Siete 4 531% K314 
General Electric of Schenectady .......esessssssosessecsoesso P 8 151 149 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. of Pittsburgh. common........ eats 7 41 41 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. of Pittsburgh, preferred...... Bake 7 BA 55 
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Fig. 1.—Night View of General Lighting Over Sewing-Machine Tables in Hamilton, Ont., Knitting Mill—A Bright, Clean and 
: Cheerful Work Room. 


Modern Lighting and Power Installa- 
tion for Canadian Knitting Mill 


Electrical Equipment Complete and Designed to Minimize Fire 
and Accident Hazards—Interesting Details of the Lighting 
and Power Facilities —Safeguarding and Welfare of Employes 


NITTING mills, like other textile mills, should 
have the highest type of building construction 
and equipment in order to minimize the fire and 

life hazards. The raw materials used and the 
products made are quite inflammable; the employes 
are mostly women and girls. Fires breaking out in 
old mills have frequently caused not only heavy prop- 
erty loss but, worse still, have been accompanied by 
harrowing loss of life. In modern mills, therefore, 
every effort is made to overcome these dangers. An 
example of the best type of construction in a modern 
knitting mill is described in this article. It may be 
said, in fact, that this mill is a model one not only. 
from the electrical installation and general building 


construction standpoints, but also in the efforts made 
to provide for the comfort and welfare of the 
employes. 

The plant in question is located at Hamilton, On- 
tario, and is used for the manufacture of underwear, 
hosiery and sweater coats. An entire city block is 
owned by the company, the present building being 
the first unit of a very large plant which it is contem- 
plated to erect in sections. This first unit is now fully 
occupied and it is expected to erect extensions in the 
immediate future. The building is four stories and 
basement in height and has ground dimensions 76 by 
304 ft. It is of reinforced concrete and fireproof 
construction throughout. A sprinkler system is in- 
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stalled in every work and storage room. A very rigid 
inspection system has been adopted for preventing 
fire hazards and for keeping the factory clean and 
sanitary. 

Every facility has been provided for the comfort 
and convenience of the employes. Rest rooms and 


Fig. 2—Service Metering and Controi Board and Pump 
Controllers. 


lunch rooms, including a fully equipped cafeteria, are 
provided where meals are furnished at cost. The 
building has large windows and the rooms are high 
with unobstructed ceilings, thus giving an abundance 
of light. The company has established the practice 
of having the interior of the mill redecorated and re- 
painted once a year, so that the work rooms and entire 
premises are kept bright and cheerful. On account 
of these various measures, the owners of the mill 
have had no difficulty whatever in obtaining and keep- 
ing all the help needed. 


SERVICE AND SERVICE EQUIPMENT. 


Central-station service is supplied as three-phase, 
25-cycle current at 2200 volts, the service being brought 
underground to an underground transformer vault lo- 
cated just outside the factory building. In this vault are 
placed six step-down transformers, three for power 
and three for lighting, each bank being connected in 
closed delta. All energy is measured on the primary 
side of the service through instrument transformers 
connected to the meters on the lower panels in Fig. 2. 
The right-hand meter is a polyphase integrating watt- 
hour meter, while the left-hand meter is a polyphase 
graphic recording wattmeter used to show a complete 
record of the entire power demand at all times. The 
peak load shown by this meter is used by the power 
company for determining the demand charges on this 
installation. These meters were supplied by the Can- 
adian Westinghouse Co. 

The service conduits entering underground from 
the transformer vault lead directly behind the panels 
shown in Fig. 2 and pass to the I. T. E. carbon-break 
circuit-breakers shown in the upper panels, which are 
used both as service switches and cutouts for the 
protection of the incoming services. From these 
breakers the conduits lead to the main distributing 
switchboard shown at the left in Fig. 3. 
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The house service water pumps and the pump on 
the heating-system return are electrically driven and 
controlled by means of Cutler-Hammer automatic 
controllers shown mounted on the wall at the right in 
Fig. 2, all this equipment being in the basement. 


PowWER AND LIGHTING DISTRIBUTION BOARDS. 


In Fig. 3 is shown the switchboard for distributing 
the power and lighting throughout the entire factory 
building. All the conduits leading to the different 
floors are terminated in a large steel junction box 
shown in Fig. 3 directly above the panels. This makes 
a very neat method of finishing off the conduits. It 
eliminates the use of large conduit fittings. The 
cables can be rearranged in this cabinet so that they 
come directly over the terminals of the switches 
without crossing, no matter where the conduit enters 
the cabinet. Bushings are used on the under side of 
the cabinet for insulating the cables where they pass 
through the wall of the cabinet. Bringing the cables 
out in this manner makes a very compact arrange- 
ment at the rear of the panels. A voltmeter is pro- 
vided on the power and lighting panels to indicate 
the voltage of any phase. Ground-detector lamps 
with plug receptacles are also used for ascertaining 
the condition of the system at all times with respect 
to accidental grounds. 

At the right of Fig. 3 is shown the panel for 
controlling night lights, exit lights, stair lights and all 
lighting used on the exterior of the building. This 
places the control of this lighting under the plant elec- 
trician, who is responsiblé for the use of the same. 
A wire mesh enclosure (not shown in the illustration ) 
is used to prevent any person coming in contact with 
the live parts of apparatus exposed on the switchboard 
panels. This also prevents unauthorized persons tam- 
pering with this apparatus. The switchboard is lo- 
cated in the basement adjacent to the boiler room. 
The remainder of the basement is used for storage 
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Fig. 3—Power and Lighting Distribution Board and Panel for 
Special Lighting. 


purposes. The three elevators are Otis Fensom type, ` 
using alternating-current slip-ring type motors with 


_Magnet control panels in pent house. Each elevator is 


supplied by a separate feeder direct from the switche 
board controlled by a separate switch and fuse. 

Fig. 1 shows a typical illustration of the lighting 
used throughout in this mill. Benjamin deep-bowl 
steel enameled reflectors are used with 60-watt Mazda 
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lamps, mounted 7 ft. from the floor. This form of 
lighting has been found highly satisfactory for sew- 
ing-machine work, as shown in Fig. 1. There is a 
very uniform light distribution and a marked absence 
of shadows. The units are placed in such locations 
that it is impossible for the operators to sit in any 
position where they do not receive sufficient illumina- 
tion on their work and there is no glare in their eyes. 
This form of modified general lighting is found much 
superior to individual lighting for each operator. The 
fixtures are flexible so they will not be injured by 
workmen carrying ladders about. On some of the 
other floors ceiling-mounted lamps with deep-bowl 
. reflectors are used. 

A few of the night lights used by the watchmen 
are shown in Fig. 1 mounted on the ceiling. There 
are two of these units on each floor. The results are 
very satisfactory, using 60-watt lamps and glass re- 
flectors. These night lights eliminate the necessity of 
watchmen carrying oil lanterns or other portable 
lamps throughout the mill and give abundant general 


illumination over the entire floor for the watch service. 


Fig. 4.—Typical Motor Drive for Sewing-Machine Tables—View 
Taken Before Completion. 


At the entrance to each stairway is a 25-watt red lamp 
as an exit marker—an important provision in case of 
possible fire. 


MACHINE-DRIVE MOTORS AND CONTROL. 


In Fig. 4 is shown a sample of the motor installa- 
tion for sewing-machine tables. These motors are 
2-hp., three-phase, 220-volt, 25-cycle, 300-r.p.m induc- 
tion motors each direct-connected to a line shaft under 
the table. This eliminates overhead belting and has 
proven very satisfactory. Each of these tables is 
equipped with 10 sewing machines. The wiring to the 
motor is installed in exposed conduit. The control 
switches and fuses are enclosed in steel boxes, mount- 
ed on the columns as shown in Fig. 4. Detroit Square 
D type switches are used throughout in this mill for 
controlling all motors from 1 to 5 hp., inclusive. A 
power feeder is shown on the ceiling in Fig. 4 with 
junction boxes located near each column for supplying 
the different motors. One of the lighting panels is 
also shown on the rear wall in Fig. 4. These panels 
are Krantz type surface panels with slate gutter and 
knife switches. 

In Fig. 5, three control switches for the sewing- 
machine table motors are shown mounted on the col- 
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vmn with exposed conduit and condulets. This makes 
a very satisfactory installation from both the fire and 
life-hazard point of view. No live parts are exposed. 


The switches are operated from the outside of the box 
In Fig. 6, three ironclad Square 


by suitable handles. 


Fig. 5.—Enclosed Switches for Control of Three Sewing- 


Machine Table Motors. 


D switches are shown mounted on the column for con- 
trolling three 5-hp. motors. These switches are double- 
throw type operated by handles on the exterior of the 
box. By the use of this form of switch the motor 
running fuses can be installed much smaller to give 
better protection, as the fuses are not in the circuit 
during the starting period. This apparatus has given 
very satisfactory service. ` 
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Fig. 6.—Enclosed Double-Throw Switches for Three 5-Hp. 
Induction Motors. 


In Fig. 7 is shown the method of hanging shafting 
and motors on the ceiling. Channel iron is used with 
bolts and special castings in conjunction with suitable 
inserts in the concrete ceiling. The shafting can be 
shifted very readily by this method. The motors are 
5-hp., three-phase, 220-volt, Canadian Westinghouse 
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type C.C.L., 300-r.p.m., direct-connected to the line 
shaft with flexible couplings. This eliminates a great 
deal of heavy belting for main drives. The ironclad 
control switches are shown mounted on the columns 
for controlling these motors. The power main is 


Fig. 7.—Method of Mounting Motors on Ceiling—Shafting Not 
Yet Installed. 


mounted on the ceiling in exposed conduit with suit- 
able junction boxes opposite each column. This sec- 
tion of the factory is used for knitting machines re- 
quired in manufacturing heavy sweater coats and 
other woolen goods of this description. 

All of the electrical installation was supervised by 
the Inspection Department of the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario and is looked upon as 
a model factory installation in every particular. 


MANY CRIPPLED SOLDIERS CHOOSE 
STUDY OF MOTOR MECHANICS. 


Popularity of This Course Results in the Establishing of 
Numerous Schools in Many Countries. 


By Doucrias C. McMurtrie. 


Motor mechanics has proven a most popular sub- 
ject of instruction for crippled soldiers who are being 
retrained to become self-supporting, self-respecting 
workers. In fact, the trade is almost too popular, say 
directors of Canadian schools in which hundreds of 
disabled soldiers are today being trained in new occu- 
pations. Practically every Canadian soldier who is 
asked to choose from among the various trades in 
which classes are operated selects automobile mechan- 
ics—but most of the men are dissuaded from their 
intention and are turned into other channels of indus- 
try. Otherwise, every crippled soldier in the Dominion 
would be looking for a job as automobile mechanic 
after he had completed his course of training, and the 
supply would far exceed the demand. 

Canada, England, Germany and India are among 
the belligerents that offer training courses in motor 
mechanics to the disabled men of their own forces, 
and America, in line with the program of re-education 
that she has adopted, is teaching her wounded and 
disabled soldiers automobile repairing, At Fort 
McHenry, where the United States operates a large 
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reconstruction hospital, one of the trades taught to 
convalescent soldiers is automobile mechanics. A one- 
armed or a one-legged automobile mechanic, therefore, 
will not be new, once the general public has been com- 
mitted to the principles of re-education. 

" In British Columbia gasoline-engine classes were 
organized soon after the wounded began returning 
from overseas. Vancouver, Victoria, Esquimault and 
Westhaven provide instruction in motor mechanics. 
As there is also a big field for workmen in this trade 
in Saskatchewan and through all the West, thorough 
courses are given for war cripples by the University 
of Saskatchewan. Another course is at the Provincial 
Institute of Technology and Art at Calgary. Disabled. 
men so trained compete successfully with the average 
sound mechanic. 

While the wounds of English soldiers and sailors 
are healing at Queen Mary’s Convalescent Hospital at 
Brighton and Roehampton, they are afforded the op- 
portunity of learning motor mechanics. The work- 
shop at Roehampton, which is shown in the illustra- 
tion, is fitted up as a model garage in charge of dis- 


abled men who, besides being skilled instructors, un- 
- derstand the special problems of the war cripple. 


Germany, too, has excellent training courses for 
war cripples who take up motor mechanics. At Diis- 
seldorf on the Rhine, by the co-operation of the pro- 
vincial and city administration and local welfare socie- 
ties, war cripples are being trained in many skilled 
trades. 

Even in far-off India, the trade of automobile 
mechanics takes hold of the imaginations of the na- 
tives. It must be a curious sight, indeed, to see India’s 
disabled sons repairing an automobile or studying the 
intricacies of mechanics in the shops that are operated 
at Queen Mary’s Technical School at Bombay. These 
curly-bearded, olive-skinned warriors will not be left 


Disabled Soldiers Learn Automobile Mechanics at Roehampton, 
England. 


on the highroads to beg after they have served their 
country, but will be trained for useful trades in which 
their physical handicaps do not prevent them from 
competing with able-bodied men. 


Electric welding has been introduced with satisfac- 
tory results in the shipyards where concrete ships are 
built. It is used for connecting members of the rein- 
forcement as an alternative to the use of wire ties. 
The welds are quickly made and hold the bars firmly 
in their final positions so that the blocks, wedges and 
distance pieces otherwise necessary can be entirely 
eliminated. 
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Aeronautics in the United States 


Major General George O. Squier Gives First Authentic Infor- 
mation of the Great Work Done by the Aeronautics Branch 
of the War Department—Important Scientific Developments 


trical Engineers in New York on Jan. 10, Maj. 

Gen. George O. Squier presented an instructive 
paper entitled “Aeronautics in the United States.” 
The paper consisted of a general description of the 
development of aeronautics in America after America 
entered the war, and included a large amount of 
technical information which has not been published 
heretofore. The paper sets at rest effectively any 
opinion among engineers to the effect that the Aero- 
nautics branch of the War Department was not con- 
ducted efficiently and in a manner intended to produce 
results. Among the facts presented by the paper, the 
one that the development of aeronautics in general 
was not only a feat of engineering, but was also a 
triumph of the genius of American engineers, was 
most thoroughly appreciated. 
© Not the least important of the features of the 
paper was the description of the strictly scientific work 
done by the personnel of the signal service, composed, 
necessarily, of scientists drawn from colleges and 


A T a meeting of the American Institute of Elec- 


Major General George O. Squier. 


industrial organizations. These scientists included 
mainly chemists, physicists and electrical engineers, 
men who were specially qualified to consider the most 
recent phases of chemical, meteorological, and electri- 
cal phenomena and to develop and perfect new appa- 
ratus required by the signal service. The important 
things accomplished by these scientists include the 
successful production of helium in commercial quan- 
tities, the charting of the upper strata of the atmos- 
phere, and the development of radio apparatus. 


THE PRODUCTION OF HELIUM. 


The production of helium in commercial quantities 
is one of the developments which is most startling. 
This accomplishment, though only one of the accom- 
plishments of the department of Aeronautics, justi- 
fies the course pursued by that department in basing 
its work on the investigations of a purely scientific 
nature. Concerning the production of helium, Gen. 
Squier said: 


One of the greatest scientific achievements of the present 
war from a technical standpoint is the production of helium 
in balloon quantities. This gas is non-inflammable and has 
about 92% of the buoyant effect of hydrogen. Its name is 
due to its having been discovered in the sun’s atmosphere 
through a characteristic line in the solar spectrum, before 
its presence on the earth, or any of its properties were 
known. It first was obtained in minute quantities by Ramsay 
in England some 20 years ago by heating certain radio- 
active minerals, in which it occurs because tit is a disintegra- 
tion product of radium. Its pre-war scarcity may be appreci- 
ated from the faet that, up to 2 years ago, not more than 
100 cu. ft. ever had been obtained, and the usual selling 
price was about $1700 a cu. ft. 

Notwithstanding so discouraging an outlook someone in 
the British Admiralty had imagination enough to propose 
the large scale separation of helium from certain natural 
gases in Canada, that contain about one-third of 1% of it, 
and experiments were undertaken at the University of 
Toronto. Soon after the entry of the United States into 
the war, the Bureau of Mines, learning of the problem from 
a British confidential memorandum, persuaded the Signal 
Corps and the Bureau of Steam Engineering of the Navy 
to approve and finance jointly an experimental program on a 
large scale. Thanks partly to the unusually rich sources 
of supply in this country, and partly to the skill of the two 
commercial companies whose services were enlisted, and to 
the enthusiasm of the Bureau of Mines Staff and of Mr. 
Carter, of the Navy, who for a time represented the Army 
as well in the project, such success was achieved that at the 
cessation of hostilities, there was compressed and on the 
dock ready for floating 147,000 cu. ft. of nearly pure helium, 
and plants were under construction to give at least 50,000 
cu. i a day at an estimated cost of not more than 10 ct. 
a cu. ft. 

The production of a balloon gas that assures safety from 
fire opens up a new era for the dirigible balloon. In Novem- 
ber, 1917, a Zeppelin made the trip from Bulgaria to German 
East Africa with 25 tons of medicines and munitions, on! 
to find that the German forces already had been dispers 
and returned safely to its base without landing. With a 
non-inflammable gas, not only comfortable and expeditious, 
but aiso safe transcontinental and transatlantic travel in 
dirigibles will, it is believed, soon be commonplace.” 


METEOROLOGICAL SERVICE. 


The meteorological service, also, of the Signal 
Corps made some important discoveries. These have 
such an important bearing on the possibilities of the 
use of airships for commercial purposes that they have 
changed the ideas of aeronautical engineers. With re- 
spect to such use concerning the work of the meteoro- 
logical service Gen. Squier said: 


In August, 1917, the Chief Signal Officer directed Lieut. 
Colonel R. A. Millikan to organize an Army Meteorological 
and Aerological Service, the purpose of which was 
three-fold: 

(a) To provide the American expeditionary forces with 
all the meteorological and aerological information needed. 

(b) To supply the aviation fields, the coast artillery 
Stations, the ordnance proving grounds, and the gas war 
service within the United States with such meteorological 
and aerological data as might be useful to them. 

(c) To undertake for the first time in the history of the 
world the problem of mapping the upper air currents over 
the United States, the Atlantic, and Western Europe in aid 
at euaton and particularly with reference to transatlantic 

ight 

In carrying ‘out the third element of the program, 
26 meteorological stations were established, placed at care- 
fully selected points over the whole of the United States, 
which stations have been manned by trained observers who 
telegraph to Washington each day observations and wind 
velocities at all altitudes up to 35,000/ ft. -tn,oney instance 
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these observations have been carried to 65,000 feet. On the 
basis of these observations, a daily forecast of upper-air 
winds is now being issued. The use which such forecasts 
may serve, both in connection with the aviation mail service 
and ultimately with the trans-atlantic service, may be seen 
from the fact that above the level of 10,000 ft., 95% of the 
winds in both the United States and Europe are from West 
to East and often attain velocities in excess of 100 miles 
an hour. On Nov. 6, 1918, at Chattanooga, Tenn., a velocity 
of 154 miles an hour at an altitude of 28,000 ft. was observed. 
It is because of this westerly direction of these upper air 
currents that all of the long flights thus far made have been 
from west to east. The importance of a forecast of such 
currents for the purpose of long flights will be appreciated 
as soon as the foregoing facts are understood. An airplane 
capable of a velocity of 154 miles an hour in still air either 
would remain stationary or travel at 308 miles an hour 
depending on whether it was headed into or with a wind 
of the velocity of that observed at Chattanooga. 

All of the aerological work so far mentioned has been 
done with the aid of theodolites especially designed by 
Major W. R. Blair for this service. Sixty of these have 
been built for the work in this country and 20 shipped 
abroad. 

The problem of exploring the upper-air currents over the 
Atlantic was at first thought insoluble on account of the 
absence of fixed bases, but the Meterological Service has 
developed propaganda balloons which already have flown at 
an average altitude of 18,000 ft. from Omaha to New Jersey, 
a distance of more than 1000 miles. The success of the 
project now has made possible the mapping of the upper-air 
highways across the Atlantic; for arrangements are being 
made to send up from both coastal stations and from trans- 
atlantic steamers, these long-range balloons designed for 
from 2000 to 3000-miie flights, and adjusted to maintain a 
constant altitude and to drop in Western Europe their 
records of average winds in these heretofore unchartable 
regions. The importance of this work for the future of 
aviation needs no emphasis. 


Rapio DEVELOPMENT Work. 


Developments in radio equipment, both telegraphic 
and telephonic, were particularly extensive. When 
America entered the war, the practicability of the use 
of radio equipment in connection with aircraft was 
scarcely conceived; when the armistice was signed, a 
fleet of airships could be directed by a commanding 
officer either on the ground or in an airship in the fleet. 
The development of this radio equipment was revealed 
by Gen. Squier, who said: . 


In the question of the engineering achievements of the 
Signal Corps during the war, the development of radio appa- 
ratus forms a large part. Inasmuch as the vacuuum tube 
occupies so prominent a role in almost every kind of radio 
apparatus, an outline of its development logically precedes 
discussion of the radio sets. 


=a 


DEVELOPMENT OF VACUUM TUBES. 


The application to radio inter-communication of the 
vacuum tube—perhaps more properly called the thermionic 
tube or bulb—is one of the most interesting developments in 
the whole field of applied science. For not only has it made 
possible what has been justly heralded as one of the most 
spectacular achievements of the whole war—the airplane 
radiophone—but the confidence growing out of the extensive 
experience with the vacuum tube in warfare, coupled with 
its extreme adaptability, have resulted in a rapidly increasing 
amount of radio development involving its use. 

The vacuum tube was known in various forms before 
the war. Following extensive experiments with the so-called 
“Edison effect,” Fleming, some years ago, produced the 
well-known Fleming valve—a current rectifying device, 
capable therefore of being used as a detector of radio signals. 
This device contains two elements: an incandescent filament 
emitting electrons, and a plate upon which an alternating 
voltage is impressed, both placed within an evacuated bulb. 
Later Dr. Lee DeForest introduced an important modification 
by placing a wire mesh or “grid” between the filament and 
the plate. A small voltage variation on this grid produces 
the same current change through the tube as would a much 
larger voltage variation on the plate, thus adding amplifying 
properties to the detector characteristics of the Fleming 
valve. DeForest called his device the “audion.” Later, with 
superior facilities for evacuation available and with a more 
intimate knowledge of the laws of thermionic emission from 
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hot bodies, improvements and modifications were made in 
the audion or vacuum tube by both the General Electric Co. 
and the Western Electric Co., the latter designating their 
product as “vacuum tube,” and the former the “pliotron.” 

In addition to acting as detectors and amplifiers, as men- 
tioned above, vacuum tubes can function in two other im- 
portant ways: 

l. As oscillators. In properly designed circuits contain- 
ing inductance and capacity they will act as radio frequency 
generators, for use in transmitting or receiving radio signals. 

2. As modulators. By suitable connection to an oscil- 
lator circuit or antenna, they can be made to vary the power 
radiated so that the envelopes of the waves transmitted shall 
have any desired wave form, as for example, the speech 
waves from an ordinary telephone transmitter. 

The most striking use made of vacuum tubes prior to the 
time we entered the war was the transmission of speech by 
radio from Washington to Paris and Honolulu, during the 
experiments carried out by the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and the Navy Department. Vacuum tubes were 
used as the radio frequency generator for transmitting, and 
for detector and amplifier in receiving. 

When the United States entered the war, vacuum tubes 
already were in use by the Allied forces for various signaling 
purposes. The French particularly had been quick to recog- 
nize the military value of vacuum tubes and had, previous 
to June, 1917, developed very creditable tubes and apparatus. 
In America, tubes were in limited use as “repeaters” on 
telephone lines, and as detectors and amplifiers in laboratories 
and radio stations. The total production, however, in this 
country did not exceed 300 or 409 a week. 

Early in our participation in the war, it became evident 
that vacuum tubes would be required in very large quantities 
in order to meet the growing demands for radio communica- 
tion and signaling. It was equally evident that service con- 
ditions, not hitherto anticipated, would require great me- 
chanical strength, freedom from disturbance under extreme 
vibration, and uniformity of product sufficient to make pos- 
sible absolute interchangeability of the tubes in sets, without 
the necessity of readjusting when changing tubes. To these 
conditions must be added that of minimum size consistent 
with dependable operation. 

To make such a device, with its complicated, yet ac- 
curately constructed metallic system, within a practically 
perfect vacuum, is no small problem even when made in 
the laboratory, on the individual unit basis by a skilled oper- 
ator who appreciates the delicacy of the job. To turn out 
tubes by the thousands by factory methods involves almost 
infinitely greater difficulties. How well certain companies, 
in collaboration with the Signal Corps, have succeeded in 
solving these difficulties is indicated by the fact that recently 
the total rate of production in the United States of high- 
quality standardized tubes was considerably in excess of one 
million a year. This rate of production could be made many 
times greater on short notice. 

As an example of the difficulties which this quantity 
production has involved may be mentioned that of evacuation. 
The degree of vacuum required is such that unusual methods 
of exhaust are necessary. The heating of the tubes in 
electric ovens is supplemented by heating of the elements 
of the tube by excessive filament and plate electrical power 
input. Molecular pumps are employed, necessitating an ex- 
tremely large number of pumps to handle quantity produc- 
tion. Special treatment of metal parts prior to assembly is 
employed to reduce the gas given off by them during the 
exhaust process. 

Another problem is that of making the complicated 
metallic structure of all tubes exactly alike, in order to insure 
identical electrical properties. As an indication of progress 
in this direction, it may be stated that one company is pre- 
pared to manufacture, in quantity, a certain tube in which 
the clearance between filament and grid is only 3/100 of an 
inch, the allowable variation being of course only a small 
percentage of this. 

Tubes developed by the Signal Corps may be divided into 
two general classes: the tungsten filament types as developed 
and manufactured by the General Electric Co. and the De 
Forest Radio Telephone & Telegraph Co., and the coated 
filament or Wehnelt Cathode types as developed and manu- 
factured by the Western Electric Co. The coated filament 
the advanced “firing line” of so-called pure physics, and 
applied engineering. 


AIRPLANE Rapiro TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH SETS. 


Prior to April, 1917, a few experiments had been made, 
in which speech had been transmitted from airplane to 
ground by radio methods; but the apparatus involved was 
hopelessly crude. On May 29, 1917, the Chief Signal ,Officer 
called a conference in his office at, which,;the \project of 
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evolving a “voice command” equipment for airplanes, which 
should meet all the severe reqirements of the military service, 
and which should be thoroughly standardized for quantity 
production, was definitely set in motion against time. The 
present airplane: radiophone, therefore, is the result of a 
period of intensive development work begun shortly after 
we entered the war. The services of the Western Electric 
engineers were enlisted, and under the direction of the Signal 
Corps, rapid development resulted in successful tests as early 
as August, 1917. Speech was exchanged between airplanes 
25 miles apart in October, and sample sets were sent at once 
to the Army in France for trial. Several thousand sets were 
ordered and have been completed and distributed to flying 
fields here and to the Air Service in France. 

The satisfactory performance of this apparatuus has 
resulted in a new type of military unit known as a voice- 
commanded squadron. The commander of an air fleet 
directs the movements of the individual units in any manner 
desired; the effectiveness of the squadron as a military 
machine is thereby enormously increased. 

Other uses are in communicating information from air- 
planes to ground stations, and in directing one or more air- 
planes from a ground station. Innumerable applications will 
be evolved as the possibilities are realized. 

The essential elements of the Airplane Radiophone are 
the power equipment, the radio equipment, and the antenna. 

a. The power equipment includes a double-voltage direct- 
current generator driven by an air fan, with a vacuum tube 
voltage regulator. 

b. The radio equipment consists of the vacuum tube 
transmitting and ne: set, and the special telephone trans- 
mitters and receivers. hose of you who have heard the 
terrific roar of a Liberty engine will realize the difficulty 
of talking in an airplane in flight. The development of a 
transmitter which is affected by the human voice, and not 
by the enormously greater engine and wind noises, is one 
of the principal features of this set. Similarly, to shield the 
ears of the aviator from the same noises required a special 
combination of sound-insulating materials surrounding the 
telephone receivers and suitable for use within an aviator's 
helmet. l 

c. The antenna originally consisted of a flexible copper 
wire several hundred feet long, unreeled by the aviator and 
trailing almost horizontally behind the airplane. Modified 
antenna using much shorter wires fixed to the framework are 
now used. 

The operation of the sets is extremely simple, all adjust- 
ments being made before leaving the ground. The only 
manipulation required of the aviator is that of the change- 
over switch to change from talking to listening. 

The principal use of radio communication made during 
the war was in sending radio telegraph signals from observa- 
tion airplanes, for controlling artillery fire. The French 
developed a set which consisted of several units, making the 
inStaliation and operation complicated. The Signal Corps 
developed a self-contained set, which has been demonstrated 
to be far superior to any other airplane set. 

It consists of three units—first, the 200-watt, 900-cycle 
alternator, driven by a regulating air fan, and containing in 
a stream line case attached to the generator, all the elements 
of the radio set. This radio apparatus is of the synchronous 
spark type, with four spark tones and nine wave lengths. 
The weight of the complete unit is only 23 lb., and size only 
6 by 6 by 26 in. The regulating air fan maintains the speed 
of the generator within 4% of 4500 rpm., with air velocities 
between 60 and 200 miles an hour. 

The remaining units in the complete set are a variometer 
or tuning coil, with antenna ammeter attached, and the an- 
tenna system, comprising a reel, insulated bushing, and train- 
ing antenna. When it is realized that voltages of thirty 
thousand or more are produced by this set, the difficulties of 
insulation in such restricted spaces will be appreciated. 

Ranges of communication of 100 miles have been accom- 
plished with this set. 


AIRPLANE DIRECTION FINDER. 


One of the principal problems of airplane navigation has 
been the evolution of a suitable compass, particularly for 
tubes so far have proven superior to the tungsten filament 
tubes for Signal Corps use. Both classes have been stan- 
dardized as regards base, exterior dimensions, filament cur- 
rent and voltage, and in addition, plate voltage and output 
for transmitting tubes; and amplifying power and detecting 
power for receiving tubes. Except in certain special cases, 
the Signal Corps uses two types of tubes, one for transmit- 
ting, and another for receiving. The French and the British 
have been using one type for both transmitting and receiving, 
but present tendencies of the British are toward different 
tubes for different duties. 
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Vacuum tubes are now employed for electric wave 
detection, radio frequency and audio frequency amplification, 
radio telephony, particularly in the airplane radiophone, con- 
tinuous wave radio telegraphy, voltage and current regulators 
on generators, and for other miscellaneous purposes. How- 
ever, varied as are the applications at present, the uses, 
actual and potential, growing out of war development work 
have proved that the art of Vacuum Tube Engineering, and 
the application of its products to radio engineering, telephone 
and telegraph engineering, and particularly to electrical engi- 
neering in general, are still in their early infancy. That 
vacuum tubes in various forms and sizes will, within a few 
years, become widely used in every field of electrical develop- 


‘ment and application is not to be denied. 


The engineering advancement accomplished in less than 
2 years represents at least a decade under the normal condi- 
tions of peace, and our profession will, it is hoped, profit by 
this particular salvage of war which offers perhaps the most 
striking example extant of a minimum “time-lag” between 
night bombing work. Magnetic and gyroscopic compasses 
have limitations at present which make impossible reliable 
air navigation by dead reckoning. 

The use of directional effects of loops or coils for receiv- 
ing radio signals have resulted in the development of a radio 
compass for airplanes which gives positive information to 
the aerial navigator, and enables him either to locate his 
position by triangulation with respect to two beacon land 
Stations, or to fly at any given angle with respect to a certain 
beacon station. 

The apparatus consists of two principal parts—the 
antenna coils, and the tuning and amplifying apparatus. The 
antenna coils are mounted in the fuselage of the Handley- 
Page airplane, with suitable means for rotating in azimuth. 
The amplifier is extremely sensitive, consisting of a detector 
and six-stage amplifier. A novel feature of the amplifier is 
the use of iron-core transformers for frequencies of 
100,900 cycles. 

The direction of the beacon land radio station is de- 
termined by maximum strength of signals, in a highly in- 
genious manner developed originally by the British. The 
precision of the directional effect is remarkable. In fact 
the radio direction finder may well be called a radio eye, by 
which the aerial navigator sees one or more radio light- 
houses which are sending identifying signals to guide him 
on his way. These light-houses, furthermore, have certain 
advantages over the normal light-house in that their ranges 
may be much greater, and they are not invisible in the day 
time nor obscured by fog and mist. 

The remarkable advances made during the last eighteen 
months have resulted in the application of radio communica- 
tion to practically every phase of military aviation. Com- 
mercial and military possibilities have, however, hardly been 


‘touched as vet. It is believed that radio apparatus soon will 


be as essential on aircraft as it now is on ocean going steam- 
ships, and that its use will enormously increase the effective- 
ness of aircraft for all purposes. 


- General Squier’s lecture was followed by one by 
Capt. A. Bliss Albro on aircraft production which was 
illustrated. The illustrations showed the devices 
adopted by American engineers to obtain quantity 
production. Among the illustrations was a hitherto 
censored reel which showed the performance of the 
latest models of aircraft when climbing and manoeuv- 
ering. The information which was released during 
the two lectures was sufficient not only to quiet all 
criticism of aircraft development, but even to evoke 
the applause of intelligent Americans because of that 
development. 


1327 A. I. E. E. MEMBERS IN SERVICE. 


In recognition of the service rendered by members 
of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers dur- 
ing the great world struggle, the Institute publishes in 
the January issue of its proceedings an honor roll con- 
taining the names of all members who have been in 
the uniformed forces of the United States and its 
allies. The revised roll of honor to Jan. 1 totals 1327 
names and may be summarized as follows: U. S. Army 
984; U. S. Navy 273; U. S. Marine Corps 2; British 
army 55; British navy 6; French army 5; Italian 
army I, and Japanese navy I. 
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Power and Torque in Electric Motors 


Fourth of a Series of Articles Discussing the Principles of 
Different Types of Motors From a Common Standpoint— 
- Fundamental Relations in Single-Phase Induction Motors 


By JUSTIN LEBOVICI 


Lack of clear understanding of the action of alternating-current motors is due largely to failure to consider their prin- 


ciples on a basis applicable to all classes of motors. 


In this series of articles Mr. Lebovict presents a discussion of power 


and torque of different kinds of motors based on the principles of the direct-current motor and of the static transformer. The 
fundamentals were reviewed in the first three installments and applied to the direct-current and polyphase induction motors. 


The present installment begins discussion of the single-phase induction type. 


These articles should be read in connection with 


the authors two series of articles on alternating-current motors and their windings published in our issues during 1916. 


cussed the general principles of electric motors as 

they affect power and torque and have then ap- 
plied these principles to the direct-current and poly- 
phase induction types of motors. We will now in a 
similar way take up the single-phase type of induction 
motor. 


im THE earlier articles of this series we have dis- 


SINGLE-PHASE INDUCTION MOTORS. 


Fig. 42 represents diagrammatically a single-phase 
induction motor. The stator S, magnetizes along one 
axis only. The magnetic reluctance is assumed to be 
the same in all directions. The rotor may be of the 
squirrel-cage, slip-ring or wound-rotor type, having 
leads brought out to commutator bars and the com- 
mutator bars short-circuited in groups or entirely. 

(a) Starting Torque. 

The flux of mutual induction ¢, pulsating along 
the YY axis induces emf’s E,p and currents J, in the 
rotor lining up along a vertical axis in Fig. 42. 

As previously explained, the axis of these currents 
coinciding in space with the axis of the flux ¢, cannot 
produce torque with the flux ¢,. The single-phase 
induction motor with short-circuited secondary is not 
self-starting. In order to make the single-phase in- 
duction motor self-starting, the rotor is provided with 
a commutator for the purpose of producing a torque 
flux at right angle in space and in time phase with the 
currents J}. After the motor has reached a certain 
speed the commutator bars can be short-circuited and 
the motor will continue to run in the same direction 
and perform work. 

Another popular scheme for starting small single- 


phase motors is to provide temporarily, by means of 
an auxiliary winding on the stator, a flux at right 
angle in space to the axis of the currents /, and less | 
than 90° displaced in time phase from /,. These mo- 
tors are known as split-phase induction motors. 

(b) Normal Running Conditions. 

Assuming the motor had been started in a clock- 
wise direction of rotation, the following conditions 
will prevail. 

Along the YY axis we have the same conditions as 
in a short-circuited transformer. The applied voltage 
Vi will produce the magnetizing current /m, and the 
mutual flux ¢, lagging far behind V. We plot ¢, in 
the time diagram, e. g., in the direction bottom-top and 
consider this the positive axis, since we have drawn œ, - 
in the space diagram Fig. 42 in a positive direction. 

The flux produces through its pulsation an emf. 
Ep along the vertical rotor axis (Fig. 42). E,, lags 
in time 90° behind ¢, and is so drawn in Fig. 43. Esp 
can be calculated from the equation 

E,p = 2V 2 f wp, 107? volts ............ (70) 

Since the rotor conductors are cutting the flux ¢, 
in their movement, an emf. E,, is generated through 
rotation in the rotor winding w.. The direction of 
E is indicated in Fig. 44 and it is seen that E,, mag- 
netizes along the axis XX in a negative direction. 
E.r will be plotted in the time diagram along the line 


of the flux’¢, and in a negative direction. The value 
of Esr is obtained from equation 
For = 2V 2 frp, 107 volts ...........0. (71) 


Er, acting on the short-circuited rotor winding 
along XX, will induce through its pulsation a flux ¢, 
along XX (see Fig. 44): 4, will be just large enough 
so that through its pulsation an emf. F., will be in- 
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duced along XX opposing £., and so that the vector 
sum of £,, and E, covers the impedance drop along 
the XX axis. 

The flux ¢, lags far behind E, in the time diagram 
Fig. 43. Since ¢, magnetizes in the space diagram, 
Fig. 42, along a negative axis, it follows that the nega- 
tive axis in the time diagram, Fig. 43, coincides with 
the direction of ¢, and is from left to right. 

The only current flowing along the rotor axis XX 
is the magnetizing current /m, giving rise to the flux 
¢,, hence the emf. E., will differ from E,, only by the 
impedance drop and we can write approximately, 


Boge Boe gxsvaanvs tesa koaeuras: a. (72) 
or 2V2 fw, o? = 2V2 frw p, Io? ennn. (73) 
or Dg Oj. oe EE E E E AIA) 
therefore ° 
eee E T 


Since the rotor conductors are cutting through the 
flux ¢,, an emf. (see Fig. 45) is generated by the 
rotation and magnetizing along a negative axis. Plot- 
ting this E,, along the same line as the flux ¢, and in 
a negative direction in the time diagram, Fig. 43, it is 
seen that E,, opposes the emf. E,, impressed on the 
rotor axis by transformation and is the real counter 
emf. of the motor. 

Since the rotor is short-circuited, the emf’s E,, and 
Er, combining to produce the load or torque current 


Fig. 46. 


I,, cannot differ greatly; hence we can write as an 
approximation for determining the value of the flux ¢, 


Sime ee ee ee ee ee (76) 
2V2 f wep 10? = 2V 2 frp, IO? ....... (77) 
or fh a fro, , 
and, since we had previously found from (74) that 
: fo, = fro, 
it follows that 
Di sk vhs Rake eee eb cas (75) 


or the cross flux ¢, is of the same order as the flux ¢, 
and, according to Figs. 43 and 44, the fluxes ¢, and ¢, 
are in time and phase quadrature. It would then be 
expected that this motor will behave similarly to the 
polyphase induction motor previously treated. The 
flux ¢,, which is supplied through the stator winding 
in the polyphase motor, is generated through rotation 
in the rotor itself in the case of the single-phase induc- 
tion motor. We are then entitled to speak of a self- 
excited induction motor. 

(c) Torques Existing în Motor During Running. 

The emf’s E,, and E,r acting in the axis of the 
stator winding S combine to a resultant emf. OM, as 
shown in Fig. 43. The emf. acting in the rotor circuit 
along the axis YY will give rise to a current J, deter- 
mined in size and direction by the rotor impedance. 

Studying Figs. 42, 43 and 45, it is seen that the 
current /, is in space quadrature and practically in 
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time phase with the flux ¢, and hence in a very favor- 
able condition to produce torque. 

In order to determine the direction of rotation re- 
sulting from the interaction of /, and ¢, we may pro- 
ceed in the same way as before and refer the two 
vectors to a certain axis, e. g., AA, Fig. 43. It will be 


OM a Egyp- Esr 


P — 
ay Ona lire 
MN = IgRe 
OPPs Pesucrany or 
ERr ano karl 
Fig. 48. Fig. 49. 


seen that ¢, magnetizes along the negative 4A axis, 
while J, magnetizes along a positive axis, as shown in 
Fig. 46. The rotor would move in a clockwise direc- 
tion (in accordance with Fleming’s left-hand rule) or 
in the same direction as it had been started. It fol- 
lows that the single-phase induction motor will main- 
tain its rotation after it has been started in either 
direction. 

The current J, will produce a leakage flux ıı mag- 
netizing along the axis YY. At the instant indicated 
by the axis 4A in Fig. 43, $, and ıı magnetize along 
the positive side of 44. The current Im, in space 
quadrature with ¢,, ¢,1 magnetizes along the negative 
side of AA. Fig. 47 shows ¢,, ıı and Im, in Space at 
the instant given by the line 44. It is seen from 
Fig. 47 that $,, and ¢,, together with Im, Produce a 
torque in the opposite direction to the main torque due 
to ¢, and J. The torque ¢,, $11, Im, is small, since 
Im, is a magnetizing current only and ¢,; a leakage 
flux only. The torque ¢,, $1, Im, is small compared 
to the main torque /,, #,, since Jm, is small in normal 
machines, but may become important in machines de- 
signed to operate with large air gaps or high air-gap 
density because then J, may become relatively large. 

(d) Secondary Current During Normal Operation. 

Considering first the no-load or free-running con- 
dition, it is to be noted that according to equation 


Fig. 50. 


(75) $, is approximately equal to ¢,, hence Im, will be 
of about the same order as J; and Ep will be smaller 
than E.r by just such an amount as is necessary to 
force the current /m, through the impedance of the 
rotor windings. But E;,, will bear the same relation 
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to E;p as E» to E,,, as can be seen from Fig. 43, hence 
any current along the XX axis will also appear in the 
YY axis and will also appear in the stator winding. 

The free-running current of the single-phase mo- 
tor will be about twice the magnetizing current /m. 
This is in accord with the experience that when one 
phase of a free-running two-phase motor is opened, 
the no-load current practically doubles. 

Consider next the motor loaded. Barring leakage, 


the emf’s £,, and E,p combine to the resultant OM 


(see Fig. 43). = 
Ep can be calculated from equation (70) — 


Esp = 2V 2 f w, 10? volts a.oa deen. (76) 
and E, =2Vż2 fr@.p,10°? volts ............ (77) 
but according to (75) $, = (fr/f) di ----- +++. (78) 
hence. Ey, = 2V 2(fr7/f) W110? wesc sceeecee (79) 
OF. Enf) Bip nea eee ees oes (80) 


But from Fig. 43 we note that E, is nearly in 
phase with E,r and we can write 

OM = Ey, — Esr = Exp [1 — (f-/f)?] -- . (81) 

The effect of the secondary leakage flux which is 

so helpful in improving the power-factor of the poly- 


Fig. 62. 


Fig. 51. 


phase induction motor with increase in speed will be 
now considered in the operation of single-phase induc- 
tion motors. | 

In Fig. 48 the vectors ¢,, Esp and E,, have been 
drawn in the same way as in Fig. 43 and it has been 
assumed that the load current J, has the direction 
shown in Fig. 48. It will be noticed that the current 
I, produces a leakage flux ġ,ı magnetizing along YY 
in a negative direction as shown in Fig. 49. The rotor 
conductors cutting the flux ¢,ı generate in the axis 
XX by rotation, an emf. F,,; magnetizing along a 
positive axis, as shown in Fig. 49. We will plot Ezri 
parallel to the direction of J, and having a positive 
component along the axis YY, as shown in Fig. 48. 
The resultant OP of E,, and E,,; will produce the 
flux ¢, along the XX axis. 

OP is the emf. responsible for the magnetization 
along the XX axis and takes the place of the primary 
emf. V, in the case of the polyphase induction motor. 
It can be seen from Fig. 32* that the flux lags by 
more than 90° behind the emf. V, producing ¢,. Hence 
the flux ¢, produced by the emf. OP will lag by more 
than 90° behind OP and has so been plotted in Fig. 
48. The emf. E,r generated by the rotation of the 


*ELECTRICAL REVIEW, Jan. 11, 1919, page 54. 
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rotor conductors in the flux ¢, will be in time phase 
with ¢,, as shown in the time-phase diagram, Fig. 48. 

The emf’s E,, and E,, acting along the YY axis 
combine to the resultant emf. OM, which in turn act- 
ing on the rotor impedance gives rise to the load cur- 
rent J, as is clearly shown in Fig. 48. . | 

It will be seen that OM and I, in Fig. 48 are lead- 
ing the corresponding quantities in Fig. 43. 

The primary current /, is the geometrical sum of 
Im, and — I’, as shown in Fig. 50. 

The primary voltage V, impressed upon the coil 
S, is the resultant of —E;p, Ix, and J,r,, as shown i 
Fig. 50. ; i 

Sigce r, and +x, are machine constants, it can be 
easily seen how the phase displacement between /, and 
V., or the motor power-factor, depends upon the posi- 


tion of the resultant emf. OM. The more OM leads 
Ep the better the power-factor of the motor will be. 
We see then that there are two potent factors 
tending to improve the power-factor of the single- 
phase induction motor. One is the emf. E,rı generated 
by the rotation of the rotor conductors in the leakage 


Fig. 83. Fig. 54, 


flux of the rotor load current J, and the other is the 
fact that ¢, leads by more than 90° the emf. E,r. 

It follows from Fig. 48 that the performance of 
the single-phase motor is improved if the two fluxes 
$, and ¢, are displaced in time by less than 90°, for 
not only is the power-factor improved, but the torque- 
producing vectors ¢, and J, are brought into a better 
time-phase position for exerting torque. 

By providing the rotor with a commutator and 
supplying an emf. of the same phase as the line to 
the rotor along an axis displaced in space by 90° from 
the stator axis (see Fig. 51) the phase of OP and 
¢, in Fig. 48 can be changed as desired. It will be 
seen from Fig. 48 that from a torque point of view 
the power-factor compensation should not be pushed 
further than bringing ¢, and Z, in the same line. 

According to the rotary-field theory we should 
expect that the motor performance would be best 
when the fluxes ¢, and ¢, are in time and space quad- 
rature. That this is not the case is clear from what 
has been said and a slightly elliptical field is to be pre-. 
ferred. 

Figs. 52, 53 and 54 show other types of self-ex- 
cited, compensated, shunt, single-phase inductiom 
motors. = 


(To be continued.) 
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Electric Lighting Plants Among the 
Essentials on the Modern Farm | 


How Livine Cöndidons Have Improved on the Farm 
— Farmer Wants Electrical Conveniences and Will 
Pay Freely for Them — Selection of Suitable Plant 


By GEORGE W. HILL 


This is the second artele of a series in which Mr. Hill points out how the electrical industry can profit from the sale and 


installation of electric light and power plants. 


extensive and very successful experience in selling such plants to farmers. 
TRICAL REVIEW of Nov. 30, 1918. Several other articles are to follow. 


Mr. Hill is well known among electrical contractors and dealers and has had 


The first article of this series appeared in ELEC- 


HE fact that in recent years the American 
farmer has come to recognize the necessity of 
improving conditions on his farm, not only 

to make the farm more comfortable and attractive 
to himself and family but to attract desirable labor 
both inside and out, to the farm, has resulted in the 
sale of thousands of electric lighting and power 
plants. The “back to the farm” campaign has had 
its effect in showing the desirability of the farm as 
not only a place to make money, but as the place that 
provides the most wholesome environment in which 
to live and raise a family. 

Recent developments. such as the World War, have 
enhanced the value of farm products to the extent 
that it is no longer a question of how to make money 
on the farm but a problem of increasing acreage and 
securing adequate means for Planting, caring. for and 
harvesting the crop. 

Not so many years ago the farm was looked upon 
as a place of discomfort and drudgery from one 
year’s end to the other owing largely to the lack of 
the modern facilities one finds in the cities. Many 
of the former disadvantages and undesirable features 
have been eliminated thanks to the great strides which 
have been made in the development of transportation, 
communication, education and of comfort and utility 
devices. | 

The educational advantages offered by the com- 
munity school in some sections are almost inestim- 
able in that the country children may remain at home 
and yet receive the advantages offered by a higher 
and better education. 

The automobile has played an important part in 
closing up the wide gap between the farmer and the 
city folk. The farmer who once lived 20 miles from 
town and who consumed the greater part of a day in 
going to town and returning home now lives less than 
an hour from town since the general use of the auto- 
mobile. The large cities with their many advantages, 
primarily perhaps, of education and entertainment, 
have been moved to within a very short distance in 
time from the farms. This has increased the produc- 
tion as it saves so much time. Farmers go to town 
more often perhaps but in doing so the time required 
is so Short as compared with the “Old Dobbin” method 
that they are able to do more productive work in the 
field and still go to town more often. They not only 
remain in the field longer but in case of a breakdown 
of an important piece of machinery they are able, 


if necessary, to travel great distances in securing the 
parts needed and return home quickly. The time 
element on a farm in certain seasons of the year means 
much to the farmer, therefore the automobile has 
come to be recognized not only as a comfort and 
luxury but as a great convenience and time saver to 
the hustling American farmer. 

The rural telephone lines traversing practically 
every crossroad in the agricultural districts have 
played a very important part toward bettering living 
conditions and saving time. *News of the current 
events and market reports are now as accessible to the 
farmer as to the city folk and the dealer. Sociability 
among the country people and among communities 
has been greatly increased by the rural telephone 
and the automobile. Those who seemed years ago 
to be practically out of reach are now considered 
neighbors. Their voices are heard almost daily over 
the telephone and they are frequently personally called 
upon by their friends living only fifty miles away. 
Thus we see that the telephone and automobile have 
without a doubt made the farm a desirable place 
to live. 

The American farmer is buying conveniences and 
time-saving devices as he wishes to continue to serve 
his country to the utmost and he is diligently weeding 
out of his schedule every slacker moment and making 
his time and energy count for more production, both 
from a patriotic and profit-making standpoint. Food, 
bullets, and dollars were vital factors in winning the 
war, but time seems to be the foundation, as 
food must be had in enormous quantities to 
feed the world and conservation of time means 
more production. So important an element was time 
considered that our national Congress has seen fit 
to set the millions of clocks and watches in America 
ahead one hour in the spring to get an extra hour of 
useful daylight. 

With every modern convenience and educational 
advantage within reach of the farmer there seems 
little excuse for him to rent his farm and move to 
town. The inventive brains and immense capital of 
this country have been so engrossed with the idea 
of bettering living conditions and producing labor- 
saving devices in our great industrial centers, that 
up to quite recently the rural districts were neglected. 
We were not considering so much in days gone by 
what a powerful factor the farmer was in peace and 
in war. It seems that until the war_called for millions 
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of our producers there was not much attention paid 
to the farmer, but when it became apparent that we 
were to have a general shortage of foodstuff the whole 
world cried out in no uncertain tones, “Speed up farm 
production.” Every nerve was being strained at this 
time to assist the farmer. Men and women who had 
been giving freely of their talents and energy to the 
industrial world were bending every effort to help the 
farmer. 


CALL FOR ELECTRIC SERVICE ON THE FARM. 


Among other things it was first thought that the 
different public service corporations were to be looked 
to in order to carry one more comfort and conveni- 
ence to the farmer—that of electric light and power— 
but the promoters of this idea were not given much 
encouragement when it began to be understood that 
the average farmer did not take very kindly to dealing 
with public service corporations. It was also found 
in a major portion of the agricultural districts that 
the distance between consumers was so great that it 
was not considered by many to be a paying invest- 
ment to build many miles of electric circuits for a 
relatively small load. Therefore it has been more 
or less difficult to find capital for such projects. It 
is true that in some of the more thickly populated 
districts, where: farms were small and towns short 
distances from each other this idea was worked out 
to a more or less satisfactory degree. Abnormal con- 
ditions arose with the war, and those who had con- 
templated service line extensions were compelled te 
abandon them. ; 

Consequently the task of providing the farmer 
with the much needed electric light and power has 
been left largely to producers of individual power 
and electric lighting plants. Then it was that numer- 


ous manufacturers worked as perhaps they had never: 


been called upon to do before in order to design and 
produce plants, which would supply the farmer with 
electric current, conveniently, durably and eco- 
nomically. 


SoME FEATURES OF THE FARM PLANT PROBLEM. 


It is the writer’s opinion that among the earlier 
efforts to supply plants many of the concerns under- 
estimated the actual requirements of the farmer in 
this regard, assuming in many instances that he wanted 
light and light only, while as a matter of fact power 
transmission was the farmer’s greatest problem. His 
buildings are usually scattered and mechanical power 
transmission is practically out of the question, while 
with a plant with a suitable engine, and a generator 
large enough in electrical capacity he is able to trans- 
mit power to his various buildings. 

Manv of the earlier plants were of sufficient capac- 
ity to charge a small storage battery and burn a few 
lights of small wattage consumption. An attempt 
has been made to operate motor-driven machinery 
with these smaller plants in many instances with dis- 
appointing results, as the amount of power required 
to operate many of the machines on a farm is much 
in excess of the generator capacity and it required 
the combined capacity of the dynamo and battery to 
do the work with the result that the batteries were 
insufħciently charged and therefore had a short life. 
It is nothing uncommon today to find farms wired 
for from 30 to 6o lights, and we usually find on such 
farms small feed grinders, corn dumps, small eleva- 
tors, milking machines, cream separators, deep-well 
pumps, etc., requiring considerable more power than 
that generated by some of the smaller dynamos which 
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were at first thought sufficient to handle the farmer’s 
requirements. 

The question of suitable battery design has been 
a problem with many manufacturers. In very few 
instances do the plant manufacturers make their own 
Latteries. In placing a storage battery in the hands 
of the non-electrical man it must necessarily withstand 
a large amount of electrical and mechanical misuse. 
It could be expected that the farmer would give the 
stortage battery the same expert care and attention 
which it would receive at the hands of a trained bat- 
tery expert, consequently many of the first batteries 
gave poor satisfaction and were of comparatively 
short life, due largely to the fact that many of them 
were too small in ampere-hour capacity and to a lack 
of proper care and attention on the part of the oper- 
ators. Not enough effort was made in teaching the 
farmer the care and attention which his battery should 
have either by personal instruction or by placing in 
his hands elementary printed instructions which would 
enable him to understand the care and operation of 
a battery. 


STORAGE BATTERIES FOR FARM USE. 


The most common storage battery being used 
today with farm lighting plants 1s what is known as 
the lead battery of pasted plate type. There are only 
two types of battery in common use: the lead and the 
nickel-iron or Edison battery. The lead battery is 
divided into distinct classes. The Faure or pasted 
plate type and the Plante or chemically formed 
plate type. Opinion is somewhat divided as to which 
of the two common types of battery, the lead or the 
Edison, is the best adapted for farm lighting. Both 
have individual characteristics which are advantageous 
in certain conditions. There are desirable features 
in both types. The Plante lead battery is shipped 
unassembled (knocked down) and must be assembled 
on the job; this requires considerable time and atten- 
tion before and while giving it the initial charge. The 
Faure or pasted lead battery and the Edison battery 
are shipped assembled and ready for use immediately 
upon installation. The Plante lead plate battery 1s 
the long-life battery of the lead family but has several 
disadvantages, aside from that already mentioned, 
as compared with the pasted plate battery for farm 
lighting. It is claimed by the manufacturers of the 
Edison battery that it has a much longer life than any 
lead type battery, but its chief disadvantage is higher 
cost as compared with the lead battery. 

Manufacturers today are carrying on an educa- 
tional campaign through lecture courses, literature, 
instruction books and cards on the subject of the care 
and operation of storage batteries so that today we 
can expect a battery placed in the hands of the rea- 
sonably careful farmer to produce almost ideal results 
regardless of the types of battery. 


FEATURES TO NOTICE IN SELECTING A PLANT. - 


In the selection of an electric power and lighting 
plant for farm use there are a few points to consider 
carefully. Among these are size and type of engine, 
size and type of generator and battery, switchboard 
conveniences. All of the equipment should be simple 
and non-mysterious. 

The engine should have mechanical power in ex- 
cess of the power required to charge the storage bat- 
tery. In other words, the power of the engine should 
be in excess of the wattage required to charge the 
battery in order to be able to take care of any motor- 
driven machine that is run while the battery is being 
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charged, or of any mechanical load which may be 
nearby and operated by the engine by means of a line 
shaft and belting. 

The generating capacity should be large enough 
to charge the battery and furnish electric current for 
operating motorized machines, flatirons and other 
electrical appliances. Care should be exercised to 
ascertain (if possible) the greatest wattage consump- 
tion that may be expected at certain periods of the 
24-hour day in order to be able to select a generator 


large enough to take care of this without requiring | 


the battery to assist to any great extent in running of 
power or heating devices. 

If the battery is used for just what it is intended 
it should be used for, that is, to furnish electric cur- 
rent when low ampere discharges aru required, such 
as burning a reasonable number of lights, running an 
electric fan or other small device, very satisfactory 
results will be secured from any ‘standard battery, both 
from the standpoint of life and efficiency. 

The switchboard should be simple in design, pro- 
viding a means of starting and stopping the plant 
manually and automatically, perhaps, yet it should 
be so constructed as not to be called a highly auto- 
matic device, for with such automatic devices we 
usually find considerable complications and mysteri- 
ously operated features not usually understood. 

With relation to the engine, there are numerous 
types of internal-combustion engines on the market 
and the farmer will no doubt be guided largely in 
his solution of an engine by the experience which he 
has had with engines both for farm work and in his 
automobile. Nearly all of the plants of any particular 
note are equipped with 4-cycle poppet-valve, single- 
cylinder, splash-oiled, roller and ball-bearing engines. 
There are many more water than air-cooled engines 
used on farms, yet there are air-cooled engines pro- 
duced and used which have given very good satisfac- 
tion and have proved to be practical and durable. 

A large majority of the plants on the market are 
equipped with Atwater, Kent, Delco or similar igni- 
tion systems as the magneto has not proven very satis- 
factory in many ways principally perhaps because the 
magneto 1s a mystery to most people and frequently 
when out of order requires the services of experts 
who may not be conveniently located or secured. 

The writer believes too many farmers buy on price 
rather than on capacity and construction and durabil- 
ity of the plant. Not many farmers are perfectly 
familiar with the numerous electrical terms and they 
leave the capacity, etc., largely to the agent who many 
times is afraid to recommend a plant of ample capacity 
for fear the higher price will lose the sale. 


PRESENT THE FACTS TO THE FARMER AND SELL A 
Goop PLANT. 


This is all wrong. Tell the farmer just what size 
to buy, if you know, and quote the price without a 
tremble. He is now accustomed to buying high-priced 
articles, such as automobiles, tractors, autotrucks,, 
threshing machines, etc., and your price on a good, 
large enough electric lighting plant will not scare him 
the least bit. 

Don’t be afraid to approach the farmer on the 
subject of buying an electric light plant. The time 
has come when every farm home is a suburban home 
and the farmer wants modern comforts and conveni- 
ences in order to keep abreast with his neighbors in 
the city. 

In fact, he demands them. Electric light and 
power are available at a reasonable cost to him. The 
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farmer may live just as comfortably as his city 
brothers and yet enjoy the blessings of a quiet country 
home at no great added expense. 

All water and sanitary conveniences may be had. 
Electric power eliminates the awfulness of house- 
cleaning. Thousands of electric vacuum cleaners are 
in successful operation in country homes. The build- 
ings and grounds may be lighted with electricity and 
the whole atmosphere of the old home changed. 

No matter where you may travel in the country 
you will find that the farmer is aware of the con- 
veniences and utility offered by modern power devices. 
He knows and understands what such things will do 
for him. He knows that it improves living conditions 
and will in a short time pay for itself. Now it’s up 
to us to carefully select a plant which we know and 
feel will meet his requirements and then go out and 
sell him. 


SEATTLE PLANT FOR PRODUCING SEMI- 
DIESEL ENGINES. 


All Machinery and Shop Tools Are Motor-Driven Re- 
quiring a Connected Load of 600 Hp. 

The manufacture of semi-Diesel engines on a large 
scale at Seattle is destined to play a considerable part 
in the power problem on the Pacific Coast, especially 
as applied to the propulsion of ships. This refers to 
the plant, now practically completed, in that city of the 
Gulasen-Grei Engine Co., of Christiania, Norway, 
which has facilities for manufacturing engines of the 
aggregate capacity of 15,000 to 20,000 hp. per annum. 
The new plant, occupying about 6 acres, is situated on 
Lake Washington ship canal, iħ the Salmon Bay dis- 
trict. The investment, including cost of site, buildings, 
machinery and equipment, amounts to about $700,000. 

The engines to be made are of a type similar to 
those made by this concern in Norway, consisting of 
the surface ignition design, used largely for marine 
duty, but likewise suitable for operating mills and 
pumps. Those planned for construction at the new 
plant will be of various sizes ranging from 15 to 360 
hp., in which petroleum of 20 degrees gravity Baume 
or over, will be used. Each engine is to be equipped 
with a small electric generator for charging a storage 
battery to start the engine. 

The foundry, machine shop, pattern shop and 
erecting floor, each occupying a separate building, are 
all equipped with electrically operated machines and 
tools, requiring about 40 motors and a connected load 
of approximately 600 hp., at 440 volts, three phase. 
The wiring of the buildings for power and lighting, 
providing for all outlets required, and connections, ran 
up to a cost of $25,000. 

The foundry contains two Whiting 6-ton cupola 
furnaces, the blasts for which are supplied by blowers 
driven by electric motors. Also, two Monarch oil- 
burning brass furnaces, with motor-driven fans. 

The large machines in the machine shop, such as 
the heavy lathes, radial drills and milling machines, 
are direct-connected by reduction gears to motors. All 
other machines and shop tools have electric group 
drive, in some cases by silent chain transmission. The 
machines in the pattern shop are likewise motor-driven 
through belting and counter shaft. 

Six electric cranes, the Whiting 3-way type, of 
5-ton to 20-ton capacity, serve the foundry, machine 
shop, erecting floor and sections of the plant. The 
crane over the erecting floor has a 40-ft. span. 

The electric wiring and motor installations were 
put in by the Standard Electric, Co! of Seattle: 
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Effect of Electric Stimulus Upon 


Potato Production 


Experiments with Electroculture of Potatoes Extending Over a Two- 
= Year Period Show Large Increase in Yield—Equipment Employed 


- N INTERESTING series of experiments on the 
stimulation of plant growth has been carried 
on near Pontypridd, Wales, during the last two 

years on the field of the Star-Delta Potato Club, which 
is connected with the South Wales Electrical Power 
Distribution Co. 

The field had an area of 2.07 acres (Fig. 1) and 
the soil consisted of a typical heavy loam, approxi- 
mately 70% clay and 30% sand. In 1916 the field had 
grown oats, but in 1917, when taken over about March, 
it had been two-thirds plowed, which was completed, 
but no manure was used in 1917. 

In March, 1918, 41 tons (20 tons per acre) of 
colliery manure was spread evenly over the field. In 
April the field was plowed once lengthwise, then har- 
rowed and rolled. After this, 1120 lb. of 30% super- 
phosphate and 280 lb. of sulphate of ammonia was 
spread over the surface. It was proposed then to 
cross-plow, but owing to difficulty in obtaining a plow, 
and also to the planting season being due, the growers 
were compelled to open planting drills and found only 
a fair tilth. 

In 1917 potatoes were planted during the first week 
in May and were lifted in the first week in October 
with the following results*: 


Cwt. planted. Cwt. lifted. Ratio. 
; 48.5 292.87 0 tol 
King Edward .............. 2 4.46 2.25 to 1 
Irish Up-to-Date ........... 20 81.7 40 tol 
King’s President ............ 19 171.0 9.0 tol 
Arran Chief ........ "ib nl ucttic ty o kO 35.71 4.75 tol 


a A British hundredweight (cwt.) is equivalent to 
112 1b. 


In 1918 potatoes were planted in the first week in 
May and lifted in the second and third weeks in Octo- 
ber with the following results: 


Cwt. planted. Cwt. lifted. Ratio. 
Templar from Loch Leven.. 48.6 370.4 7.6 to 1 


For the purpose of the experiments, 400-volt, 
25-cycle, single-phase current was transformed by an 
oil-cooled, 10-kv-a. transformer to 32,000 volts, and 
rectified with a Delon type of rectifier, which held the 
voltage to 39,000 in dry weather and to 30,000 in the 
wettest weather. The apparatus gave no trouble at 
all and held this voltage in the heaviest rain. 

i The area under electroculture was divided as fol- 
ows: 


1917. - 1918. 

Electrified area (acres)................. 1.21 1.096 
Control area (acresS)..........-.-.eeeeee 0.86 0.977 
Total 2.07 2.07 


eoeoeeees cee es eee aa e a eee eee veer ‘o’ 
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In 1917 the network consisted of 5850 yd. of No. 
24 galvanized steel wire. The wires were spaced 6 ft. 
apart, with cross wires arranged to make a mesh 6 ft. 
square. These wires were supported from main cop- 
per carriers of No. 6. The network at first was sup- 


ported on insulators about 6 ft. 6 in. from the ground; 
later, on Aug. 14, this distance was reduced to 5 ft. 

In 1918, 1860 yards of the same size of wire was 
used, but the wires were spaced 9 ft. apart, without 
cross wires. The network was movable and was main- 
tained as nearly as possible 2 ft. above the haulms. 

The 1918 arrangement was at right angles to that 
of 1917. : 

In 1917 the voltage was measured by a Kelvin and 
White electrostatic voltmeter, reading to a maximum 
of 100,000 volts. In 1918 it was measured by a sphere 
gap, previously calibrated. For measuring the current 
a 0.100-volt, moving-coil voltmeter (with the resist- 
ance cut out) Ferranti direct-current instrument, cali- 
brated as a milliammeter, was used. This instrument 
gave the polarity as well as the value of the current. 
The synchronous motor being four-pole, the polarity 
could be reversed if necessary by shifting the adjust- 
able stationery arm of the rectifier a quarter revolu- 
tion, but the network was kept positive. .The ammeter 
was fixed on the negative. , 

As stated already, in 1917 the voltage varied from 
39,000 volts in dry weather to 30,000 in wet weather. 
In 1918 it was 36,000 volts ; and this did not vary 5% 
either way, the lower voltage being obtained during 
heavy rain and the higher during drier weather. 


Piat of the Ground on Which Electrocuiture Experiments 
Were Conducted. 


Lower left-hand section subject to electroculture in 1918. 
Upper right-hand section subject to electroculture in 1917. 
Upper left-hand section subject to electroculture 
during both years. 


The current in 1917 varied from 2.5 milliamperes 
in dry weather 4.0 to 7.0 in wet weather. In 1918 
it varied from 0.35 in very dry weather to 0.8 during 
heavy rain, with an average of 0.5 during the normal 
damp weather prevalent in the district. 

Endeavor was made to keep the potential constant 
during the treatment, and it is interesting to note the 
lower readings during 1918, which may be accounted 
for by the smaller amount of wire used'as compared 
with the previous season, the ratio being 3 to 1. Fur- 
ther,.the insulators used during 1918 provided a 
smaller leakage path. 
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Treatment was-usually given between the hours of» - 


6 and 9g in the morning and 7 and Io in the evening: 


Hours. 
Commenced Aug. 10, 1917 ........... <... (morning) 118 
Finished Oct. 1, 1917 Silas war OEE EEE + (evening) 164 


Total errien aa tee wana cnn gah TE a 
Commenced June 22, 1918 ................ (morning) 294 
Finished Sept. 27, 1918 .............. edie (evening) 294 

Toa. Suto tieechatn at aa Oak 588 

The results of electroculture were as follows: 
—_——— 1918 ——_____ 
Tons. Tons per acre. Tons. Tons per acre. 
Electrified ......... 9.1 7.5 10.3 9.46 
Control ........... 5.5 6.4 8.2 8.40 
Increase 17.2% Increase 12.6% 


Note.—The long ton of 2240 Ib. is referred to. 


The apparatus never failed and was successful 
throughout, although difficulty was expected in keep- 
ing the network charged during heavy rain. On dark 
nights it was easy to see the glowing network wires. 
In the rectifier hut grass grew extremely quickly 
through the rough flooring of old sleepers, especially 
under the voltmeter. In the dark the tips of the blades 
could be seen glowing, but, after some days, these 
went a dark brown, evidently showing that the dis- 
charge was too intense. Insects, such as butterflies, 
etc., were on many occasions observed, and it was 
noticed that when flying under the network they kept 
very close to the ground, or else flew back away from 
the wires. Insects that happened to alight on the 
wires in the hut could be seen glowing in the dark, and 
in most cases after the current was shut off they were 
found to be dead. 

It was noticed in both seasons that the potato 
haulms under the network kept green much longer 
than those on the control portion. 

Although the percentage increase in 1918 y was less 
than in the previous year, it is to be noted that the 
total yield was increased from 14.6 tons to 18.5 tons, 
and although the treatment during 1917 only lasted 
seven weeks, as compared with three months during 
1918, the decrease might be explained by the smaller 
area of network wire in 1918. It should also be noted 
however, that, owing to the network in 1918 being 
arranged at right angles to that of 1917, about one- 
quarter of the 1918 control portion had been under the 
network the previous year. 

It was unfortunate that, owing to the weather 
being so wet during the gathering of the 1918 crop, it 
was not possible to weigh separately the potatoes taken 
from each quarter of the field. 


Cost OF EQUIPMENT. 
Transformers of 10 kv-a. 400/120,000 volt........... $1002.00 


‘Three-hp. synchronous motor for rectifier.......... 265.00 
$1267.00 
Making rectifier arms, etc., approximately........... 200.00 
$1467.00 


It is estimated that this equipment could easily deal 
with 100 to 150 acres. 


Two-AcrE VOLTAGE EQUIPMENT. 


Galvanized: ‘steel wite ssi ew ica come ncenee ens caren anes $11.70 
Supporting wire, steel, approximately.................. 9.70 
Sapling poles, insulators ............ ccc ccc cece eee ees 19.40 
Labor; approximately: s:6%0s525 <0 esas pduadanened bys 19.40 

$60.20 


To warn people of the high voltage, a “Danger 
Notice” was kept at the gate of the field. 
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_ In an adjoining field'an experiment was made in 
1918 on a crop of oats, but owing to various difficul- 
ties it was not possible to carry it out thoroughly. The 
results seemed to point to an approximate increase of 


- 35% in grain and an increase of 17% in straw. 


CO-OPERATION WITH LOCAL DEALERS 
PRODUCES SATISFACTORY RESULTS. 


Plan for Selling Gas Appliances Suggests Possibilities for 
Sale of Electrical Goods. 


A merchandising policy which might be imitated to 
advantage by many central-station companies was put 
into effect during the past year by the Union Gas & 
Electric Co. of Bloomington, Ill., in regard to the sale 
of gas appliances. A year ago, considerable opposition 
was encountered from the local furniture and hard- 
ware dealers and plumbers in the efforts of the com- 
pany to introduce these appliances as these dealers still 
believed it their function to sell coal heaters and that 
the use of. gas encroached upon their market. 

To meet this opposition a plan of co-operation was 
worked out by the company’s commercial department 
in which the local dealer was given an opportunity to 
get a very good share of the gas appliance business 
with a substantial profit. According to this plan the 
dealer sells the appliances from the company’s stock, 
the price to the dealer including the cost of connection 
up to a certain limit. A similar arrangement was 
made with the plumbing concerns in regard to water 
heaters, the only difference being that in this case the 
plumbers make the necessary connections. 

These plans have so far produced very desirable 
At present, two of ‘the largest dealers in 
Bloomington are handling gas stoves, ranges and heat- 
ers exclusively and the master plumbers have pledged 
themselves not to sell coal water heaters where it is 
possible to sell a gas apparatus. An additional feature 
of this plan is that it insures the installation of high- 
grade goods of standard types for which repair parts 
are easily obtainable or are carried in stock by the 
company. 


ADVERTISING LAWS OF MISSOURI TO BE 
RIGIDLY ENFORCED. 


Kansas City Advertising Men Move to Eliminate False 
and Misleading Advertisements. 


With the greater facilities for the exploitation of 
electric material during the present year, dealers will 
be glad to learn that they will have a champion in the 
elimination of false and misleading advertising in the 
Missouri press. The law in this particular is very 
stringent and the Protective Bureau of Kansas City, 
the vigilance committee of the Advertising club, has 
taken steps for its more rigid enforcement. It has 
secured the services of Capt. George M. Husser, who 
since 1917 has been secretary of the National Vigi- 
lance Committee. He secured his discharge when the 
armistice was signed and will devote his whole time to 
the investigation of advertising which is off-color. 
During the past year the Bureau has done much good 
work under the direction of Oliver Wroughton, sec- 
retary of the Graphic Arts organization, assisted by 
volunteers from the Advertising club but it was felt 
that during 1919 it would be necessary to place the 
business in the hands of one man who could devote 
his whole time to it. 
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Editorial Comment 
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Large-Scale Electric Cooking 


HE shortage of coal and natural gas, the nation- 
T wide demand that foodstuffs be conserved, and 

the scarcity of hired help coupłed with the addi- 
tional time given up by the women at home to work 
in the Red Cross and similar callings, combined dur- 
ing the past year or so to give a very real impetus to 
electric cooking. In those localities where hydroelec- 
tric energy is available even more rapid adoption 
of the electric oven and range has occurred, not for 
the above reasons alone but because of the greater 
convenience and healthiness of electricity over gas 
and especially coal. 

Hitherto, the attention of the central stations has 
been mainly directed to the domestic cooking field for 
developing the electric cooking load. In doing this 
they have had to face heavy odds in the way of com- 
paratively high cost of ovens and ranges as compared 
with those for coal and gas; relatively high installa- 
tion expense for equipment; rather limited use for 
such an installation; and an energy rate that if not 
tending to place convenience and eventual economy 
at a disadvantage, at least makes the electric range 
appear somewhat more of a luxury than a necessity. 

There is a field, however, where electric cooking 
equipment should and may compete very much more 
easily against coal and gas than is the case in the 
domestic field. That field comprises the hotels and 
restaurants, cafes and canteens and clubs—the com- 
mercial field, heavy cooking. It would appear, a priori, 
and the more thought is given this matter the more 
it appears to be the case, that domestic electric cooking 
when it comes will come after the commercial field 
has been won over. In the hotel, the club, the restau- 
rant and canteen, the higher cost of the electrical in- 
Sstallation as compared with that for coal or gas does 
not assume the importance that it does with the 
domestic installation. The load-factor of the former 
is higher, hence the advantages of electric cooking 
have greater opportunity to be capitalized. And the 
labor question, economy of foodstuffs, uniformity 
of results and the simplicity of obtaining them become 
even more prominent features than is the case in 
the home. | 

In Great Britain the servant and labor problem 
became so acute during the war that a number of large 
establishments were forced to take to electric cooking 
for this reason alone. That condition is becoming 
more and more one with us. Gas is deteriorating in 
quality and indications are that its sale on a thermal 
unit basis will be the rule rather than the exception 
throughout the country before many months have 
gone, another factor that should help electric cooking 


along. Low pressures and freezing are also allies of 
the electric range. 

The central stations that win over the commercial 
establishments to electric cooking will find that the 
domestic kitchens will come in course of time. The 
former are, at present, better able to take advantage 
of heat made electrically than the latter, as a general 
rule. And the load of the larger establishments is 
a more desirable one, of greater magnitude and of 
higher load-factor than of the smaller domestic es- 
tablishments, making the energy charge lower while 
their location is more favorable for installation and 
service. 

There is another field for electric cooking which 
we advocate for all the reasons advocated for domestic 
and commercial cooking with another very strong rea- 
son—that of safety to life. More than one train 
wreck has ended in tragedy because the coal fires of 
locomotive or restaurant car started a conflagration 
which resulted in loss of life. We want to see electric 
cooking replace cooking by oil or coal on all trains. 

The war, creating as it did an urgent demand for 
cooking electrically, also imposed difficulties and re- 
strictions on account of: materials and labor shortage 
that prevented the demand being met as it might 
otherwise have been. Now that conditions are begin- 
ning to improve we hope the electric appliance manu- 
facturers and the central stations will work together 
and push electric commercial and domestic cooking 
for all it is worth, and it is worth a very great deal. 
The opportunity is there, the time is here, for the one 
to increase their sales, the other to increase their 
output and fill in a part of the valleys in their load 
curves. The opportunity is one that should be utilized 
to the full, now, while every factor in our domestic, 
commercial and national life is working to the 
same end. 


Some Operating Problems 


OW that the stress of war is over it 1s to be 
hoped that many of the interesting and pressing 
operating problems facing central-station and 
transmission companies will come again to the fore. 
It has been a matter of keeping going the last year 
or two rather than of trying new methods or new 
ways of doing old things. Things that were dropped 
to wage war should now be taken up and prosecuted 
to the full, the lessons and experiences learned in the 
last months should be applied and made permanent 
for better utilization of equipment and investment and 
higher operating reliability, flexibility and economy. 
The seasonal variation in capacity of underground 
cables often imposes operating difficulties as well as 
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financial objections. -Methods of extending the sum- 
mer current-carrying capacity of underground con- 
ductors so as to reduce the usual 15 to 35% difference 
compared to their winter rating is an important sub- 
ject. This has been accomplished in some instances 
by applying forced or natural ventilation, and by the 
circulation of water through the cable ducts. In other 
«cases where dielectric failures occurred due to cumu- 
lative effect of copper and dielectric losses, the re- 
sistance of the latter decreasing with increasing 
temperature, taking potential off the line at definite 
periods sufficed to keep a cable from breaking down, 
where previously taking off the load but leaving the 
potential on did not mitigate dielectric failures. The in- 
vestment in underground distributing and transmission 
system is so great that one of the important problems 
today is to reduce the difference between the summer 
and winter capacity, improving thereby the flexibility 
of the system and enabling the investment to be lower 
while earning greater return. 

The automatic attendantless hydroelectric plant 

“and substation, no longer in the experimental stage, 
could afford to be adopted upon a wider scale than 
is at present the case. The relatively high proportion 
of operating cost represented by labor stands in the 
way of making many a small-power low-head hydro- 
electric development a profitable proposition. The 
automatic distantly or automatically controlled plam 
cvercomes this. The automatic synchronous converter 
and motor-generator sets for interurban trolley serv- 
ice and for industrial plants have been tried, found 
entirely satisfactory, and all that remains is for more 
companies to take to them. Another field in this con- 
‘nection is the attendantless automatic synchronous 
motor installation for improving voltage regulation 
and power-factor correction on both long high-voltage 
lines and in heavily loaded congested networks. The 
static condenser accomplishes this same result, in part, 
but less flexibly, improving rather than correcting for 
power-factor, and the few installations made in this 
country have so far given good accounts of them- 
selves. 

The protection of intricate transmission networks 
from short-circuits is not yet altogether solved in prac- 
tice. The installation and design of the entire net- 
work for reverse-power relays for correct selective 
protection with predeterminable results can hardly be 
called as yet an actual fact. However, the more pains 
taken and the more thorough the investigation of a 
system made, the greater the assurance that when 
trouble arises the calculated relay setting values and 
choice of locations will be found correct. This prob- 
lem is really more difficult than at first supposed, be- 
cause of the intricacies of the modern transmission 
network with its interconnected power plants, large 
number of lines and tie-lines and substations in par- 
allel and interconnected through ring and radial sys- 
tems. The problem depends not only upon the magni- 
tude of current, which in turn is dependent upon re- 
sistance, reactance, momentum of rotating apparatus 
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and stored energy of the system, but also upon the 
element of time of relays, circuit-breakers, oil 
switches, etc. 

These are only a few of the many operating prob- 
lems that await the attention of the operating engineer 
now that there is opportunity. They are problems that 
consist of bettering existing conditions with existing 
equipment improved and differently applied. 


Important Subjccts Before Electrical 


Inspectors 


N JANUARY 28, 29 and 30, the Western Asso- 
O ciation of Electrical Inspectors will hold its 
fourteenth annual meeting in Chicago. The 
meetings of this organization are always live, well- 
attended meetings, full of interest and rich in results 
for furthering safe and sane electrical wiring. 

This year’s meeting will, it is expected. be no ex- 
ception to the rule. Rather, is it expected to be one 
of particular significance, for the work taken up dur- 
ing the past vear was of considerable magnitude, and 
the work planned for the coming year comprises an 
ambitious program. Among the more important mat- 
ters to come up for discussion are those dealing with 
the standardization of fittings and materials, the com- 
bined National Fire and Safety Code, and the reports 
of the various committees. 

Among the latter, one is especially deserving of 
consideration as it is of vital importance to the indus- 
try. This is the report of the committee on the ad- 
visability of determining the size of copper conductors 
from the maximum demand and nature of the load 
rather than from the connected load only. This ques- 
tion is not a new one, as it has come up at previous 
meetings of the Western Association of Electrical 
Inspectors and other similar organizations, but action 
was deferred on these occasions on account of lack of 
definite information. During the past year, however, 
extensive tests have been carried on by Victor H. 
Tousley and Henry C. Horstmann, which have 
brought out considerable valuable data in this respect. 
This information will be presented at the meeting 
with the result, it is believed, that more definite action 
will now be taken in this important matter. 

Altogether, the forthcoming annual meeting of the 
Western Association of Electrical Inspectors promises 
to be of very real interest and of great importance in 
promoting the application of electricity. 


Awakening Mutual Responsibility 


S HAS been stated in these columns, one of the 
A real problems of the day is to bring the em- 
ployer and employe together into closer har- 

mony and better understanding of the needs of each 
and the need of each for the other. With the increase 
in the size of organizations, the fellowship and per- 
sonal contact possible and common-fifty years, ago is 
no longer feasible, and each worker becomes more and 
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more a number, an integer, a cog in the wheel of the 
industrial process. 

In these times of sange happenings in World 
affairs, of world democracy, of unionism and powerful 
affiliations and combinations, thinkers and, students of 
the times see tendencies that create many forebodings 
and must view with alarm the growing discontent of 


the working classes.; Discontent there is among the 


working classes, unfairness unfortunately too often 
being the Bed that grows to radicalism, syndicalism 
and unrest. 

One of the crying needs of the oS is to create in 
the mind of the employer just as also in the mind of 


the employe, the mutual responsibility of each to the 


other. When this is done, most of the strife in the 
labor world will disappear. It is lack of appreciation 
of the mutual responsibility of employer and employe, 
each to the other, that is largely responsible for caus- 
ing strikes, breeding bolshevism and bringing about 
enmity where there should be friendship, suspicion 
where there should be frank and honest understanding, 
opposition instead of co-operation. Today there is 
urgent need in the industrial world to bring about the 


awakening of mutual responsibility of i al and 


employe. : 

As we have already : said, each employe is a cog in 
the wheel that makes up an efficient and successful 
productive whole. The value of an employe to himself 


and to him that pays his hire depends very largely upon 


the interest with which he does his work, the skill with 
which he does it. 
est and skill, the efficiency of the worker. One of 
these is the inducement, the reward, the remuneration. 
The other is interest in the w ork. The former implies 
a living and worthy wage, and possibly. a wage depend- 
ing upon the results or profit sharing. The latter 
means work for which one is adapted performed under 
fit conditions. 

Elsewhere in this ‘issue cpererence 1S made toa 
method employed by one very large employer of labor 


to interest its workers in their work by, showing. 
Doing, so 
awakens the responsibility of the individual to the 


each the part they. play in the whole. 


whole, bringing home the realization that each link in 
the chain—each individual—counts, is of importance 
however apparently menial the, job. Such a policy is 
wise, and the way this policy in the case referred to 
was carried out is.also of interest. When employer. 


and employe understand each other, take an interest in 


each other and work together, the discontent of so 
many workers with their lot will disappear. — 
Seiten ee eee t 
Intensive H orticulture by Electric 


Stimulus | 
G BRITAIN. commenced to derie T 


hearted and serious attention to the production, 


of foodstuffs at home when the submarine men- 
ace and the scarcity of ocean-going bottoms for the 
shipment of provisions loomed up in threatening pro- 
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portions. While many and varied were the methods 
advocated, and in part employed, ,to make the island 
self-supporting, one method is of special interest to 
the „electrical industry, namely that of electroculture. 
Much has been done in the past in the way of stimu- 
lating plant life by electrolysis, by electrical discharge 
and ionization, and by the application of various rays. 
While these experiments have, perhaps, been- of 
academic rather than practical -interest they have 
served to bring out the possibilities or fallacies of the 
various theories and practices. a 

Eisewhere in this issue appears a don account 
of some experiments made to determine the effect of 
ionization or high-voltage direct-current discharge 
upon the yield of potatoes. The experiments were 
carried out upon the property-.of a public utility, and 
under its direction. The results obtained are worthy 
of note.. The first year the tonnage of. potatoes per 
acre was increased 17.2% by electric stimulus. The 
second year the increased yield due. to electric stimulus 
was. 12.6%,. but with a different. arrangement 
of: overhead conductors and unfavorable. weather. con- 
ditions. .In an adjacent field a.crop of oats gave a 
359 greater yield of grain with a 17% increase of 
straw under the influence of electroculture. Energy 
was on the network between 6 and 9 in. the morning 
and 7 and 10 in the evening, both periods being favor- 
able for filling up the valley in the load curve without 
augmenting the peak which does not occur in the sum- 
mer months in any case. . . P 

. Apart from the ingreased yield) ‘accompanying elec- 
éfociiltiice: it was found that crops - beaten down by 
rain and wind revived rapidly when subjected to. elec- 
tric stimulus. The only deleterious effect.of electric: 
stimulus seems to be that weeds, like crops, grow and 
thrive under the influence of.electroculture ; this, how-. 
ever, is practically true in any imtensification of the 
growth. : i E 
The -installation eu about eeu at war prices, 
and was capable of stimulating about 150 acres. 
Against the expense of capital cost should be deducted 
the saving in cost of labor, and perhaps cost of land 
otherwise required for an equivalent crop. Deducting 
the cost of energy from the higher sales value of the 
crop because of its superior quality plus the larger 
crop available for sale leaves a balance that is pare 
profit. i 

We do not believe that electroculture will be ised 
to any extent in the United States for many a year, 
except perhaps in small market gardens situated close 
to their city markets. We do feel, however, that the 
central-station companies, many of whom have large 
tracts of land around their power plants which are 
available for horticulture and are often used by com- 
pany employes for such a purpose, might take an in- 
terest in electroculture, from the academic aspect 
rather than of load building. The more the subject 
is studied the more fascinating it becomes, and there 
is no knowing where it will lead. Let some of the 
utilities try it. a 
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= Week’s Events 
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Engineers’ War Activities Shown—Employment Bureau for 
Engineers—Western Electric Movies—Power Club Meets 


GRAPHIC PRESENTATION OF ENGINEERS’ 
PART IN THE WAR. 


Brig.-Gen. J. J. Morrow, Chief of Engineers, First Army, 
A. E. F., Addresses Annual Meeting of Western 
Society of Engineers. 


A modest but very thrilling presentation of the 
work done by the engineering branches of the Ameri- 
can Army in France was presented at the fiftieth 
annual meeting and dinner of the Western Society of 
Engineers held in Chicago on the evening of Jan. 22. 
The speaker of the occasion was Brig.-Gen. J. J. Mor- 
row, Chief of Engineers, of the First Army, American 
Expeditionary Forces. Although he had only 48 hours’ 
notice that he was to speak, he gave a vivid and fairly 
comprehensive picture of the problem of organization 
of the engineering troops and of the splendid work 
they had accomplished. 

Soon after General Pershing and his staff arrived 
in France there came nine regiments of engineers, 
later followed by railroad and other construction 
troops. These were engaged in preparing facilities for 
the big American army that was to follow. A very 
carefully worked out organization scheme was adopted 
and strenuous work was undertaken in the building or 
rebuilding of port facilities, railroads, storage depots, 
refrigerating plants, special training schools, shelters 
for troops, prison camps, remount stations, hospitals, 
forts, etc. The plans made were very comprehensive, 
it being intended to provide very adequately for every 
branch of the army, the bulk of which was to be 
brought over in the spring of this year. The big Ger- 
man drive begun March 21, 1918, caused a material 
cutting down of these plans and necessitated intensive 
preparatory work for the troops that were so urgently 
needed in the early part of last summer to stem the 
boche tide. 

Among the projects undertaken by this preliminary 
construction was the installation of power plants and 
water supply systems in many parts of France where 
the American troops were to be quartered. Among 
these was the largest cold-storage plant in the world. 
A number of gasoline and oil-storage stations were 
built. Extensive railroad and road building was un- 
dertaken. Much of the material had to be prepared 
by the engineer troops; the forestry division cut the 
timber and was turning out an increasing amount of 
lumber in its own sawmills, in the latter months the 
output being 80,000,000 board feet a month. This 
work was made especially difficult because of the rigid 
forestry regulations of the French Government. The 
speed and equipment of the American sawmills proved 
quite a novelty to the French. Considerable of the 
cement that was needed was manufactured near the 
spot. To save transport space, purchases of army 
supplies were made in Europe, something over 1,000,- 
ooo tons being secured in this way. The camouflage 
division was- an important one in making cover for 


guns and other military works. A large map-making 
division that turned out an enormous number of maps 
and other printed matter was created. The search- 
light division prepared equipment for aid in aerial 
warfare. 

General Morrow explained the organization of the 
engineering divisions. One regiment of engineers, 
about 1600 men, accompanied each division of about 
25,000. A corps was composed of from three to six 
divisions with one special sapper regiment and a num- 
ber of pioneer troops. An army was composed of 
trom two to seven corps, with several special regi- 
ments of forestry, railroad, pioneer, power and 
mechanical, searchlight, miners, gas and flame, and 
labor troops. For an army consisting of about 750,- 
ooo there were about 65,000 engineer troops. 

He spoke in some detail of how he was called from 
the Panama Canal to undertake the organization of 
the engineers for the First Army, one of the first tasks 
being the engineering work of building roads and 
bridges in the neighborhood of Chateau Thierry. From 
that time on the engineers were under fire almost con- 
stantly. In preparation for the drive that wiped out 
the St. Mihiel salient, careful preliminary work had 
been made but in the following attacks in the Argonne 
Forest insufficient time was available and the work had 
to be rushed so that in many instances the men worked 
steadily for 17 to 27 hours without rest. About the 
middle of last October there were some 45,000 engi- 
neer troops with the First Army, of whom there were 
only six officers who had had previous experience in 
army engineering work, the rest of the organization 
being composed entirely of drafted men, many of 
whom had only three months’ training. The extraordi- 
nary difficulties of the terrain in the Argonne district 
were dwelt on, this being a mass of shell holes that 
resulted from the violent attack on Verdun which the 
French had so brilliantly defended in the long battle 
of ten months. A feature of this heroic French 
defense was that, although the two railroads supplying 
Verdun had been destroyed, all of the supplies were 
brought in by truck over one highway for whose main- 
tenance an army was set apart that lost many men 
from being run over by the speeding motor trucks 
between which they had to keep the road in repair. 

General Morrow showed several hundred views of 
the engineering work done in France, these including 
construction at ports, railroad work, road building, 
forestry work, bridge building, camouflage erection, 
etc. For some of the road work the material used 
consisted of the debris of nearby demolished villages 
that had to be carried in sand bags. In conclusion, he 
pointed out what he thought were important lessons to 
the engineers of the United States. He felt that every 
engineer should fit himself for any possible similar 
national emergency. He should especially train him- 
self to take care of himself and any men under him; 
he should develop discipline and accuracy in under- 
standing and executing orders just_as they are, given. 
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He must also remember that, although in civilian life 
the engineer looks first to cost and then to time of 
execution, in war the order of importance is exactly 
the reverse. 

Following the address of General Morrow was a 
beautifully illustrated lecture by Dr. R. A. White on 
“War Conditions on the Western Front.” He gave a 
very vivid account of the trip he made to the Allied 


fronts in Belgium and France last summer, contrasting 


the conditions he found in the devastated regions with 
the beautiful landscapes that had existed before the 
war. In considerable detail he referred to personal 
visits with the troops, close to and behind the firing 
lines, in their rest camps and in the hospitals. 

Preceding these two speakers were the more formal 
exercises of the Society, including announcing the 
award of the Chanute Medal to B. H. Peck for pre- 
senting the best paper on engineering, this being en- 
titled “Engineering Data Necessary for an Electric 
Rate Determination” ; also announcement of the pres- 
entation of the Washington Award to Herbert C. 
Hoover, international food administrator and formerly 
consulting engineer. Retiring-president Charles D. 
Burdick made a brief address, dwelling on the fact 
that during the fifty years of the society’s existence 
there had taken place the most wonderful develop- 
ments in electricity, aeronautics and other branches of 
applied science. He spoke of the activities of the 
society during the preceding year, which, although a 
difficult one from the financial standpoint, had still 
resulted in a larger increase of membership than dur- 
ing any year in the last decade. About 17% of the 
society's membership had entered Government service 
during the war. Arrangements are being made to 
affiliate the society with the Engineering Council. 

Announcement was made of the election of officers 
for this year as follows: President, A. S. Baldwin; 
first vice-president, Kempster B. Miller; second vice- 
president, William M. Kinney; third vice-president, 
J. L. Hecht; treasurer, C. R. Dart; trustee (for three 
years), E. T. Howson. 

President A. S. Baldwin then took the chair and 
in a short address referred to this as being the period 
of big opportunities for engineers. The big work done 

-by the engineers during the war has gained them fine 
public recognition. They should now take active part 
in the important work of reconstruction. 

The meeting adjourned at 12:45 a. m. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF ENGINEERING SO- 
CIETIES EMPLOYMENT BUREAU. 


Joint Employment Service for A. I. E. E., A. S. M. E. 
A. S. C. E. and A. I. M. E. 


The employment service which has been maintained 
for many years by the Institute has satisfactorily met 
the demands upon it and has been greatly appreciated 
by the membership at large, many of whom have ob- 
tained desirable engagements through it. The indi- 
viduals and industries seeking competent engineers 
have also been greatly benefited. 

Similar effective service has been maintained by 
some of the other national engineering societies, and 
for some time the desirability of more closely co-ordi- 
nating the employment activities of these societies and 
broadening the scope of the service has been discussed, 
as a result of which the establishment of the Engineer- 
ing Societies Employment Bureau under the direction 
of a Board of Management, consisting of the secre- 
taries of the American Society of Civil Engineers, the 
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American Institute of Mining Engineers, the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers and the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, was authorized by 
the Engineering Council, which is the instrument 
created by the four societies named above for the pur- 
pose of conducting activities of common interest. 

In creating this joint bureau the Engineering Coun- 
cil turned over to the Board of Management the office 
equipment, records and operating staff of the Ameri- 
can Engineering Service, a similar body organized by 
Engineering Council and representing several engi- 
neering societies, including the A. I. E. E., which had 
been engaged during the war in assisting the various 
branches of the Army, Navy and other governmental 
departments to obtain suitable engineering personnel. 

The Bureau is especially needed in the period of 
readjustment upon which the country is just entering. 
One of its most important functions will be to aid 
engineers who have been in military service to find 
suitable engagements upon their return to civilian life. 

The Bureau will not be conducted exclusively for 
the benefit of members of the societies named above; 


non-members who are properly introduced will also be 


registered. No charge will be made either to the 
available engineer or the organization or individual 
seeking engineering talent. 

The number of opportunities for employment of 


which the A. I. E. E. and the joint Bureau have knowl- 


edge does not at present equal the number of engineers 
whose services are available, and as this disparity will 
be accelerated as demobilization of military forces 
progresses, the co-operation of industrial establish- 
ments and others needing the services of engineers is 
earnestly desired. The necessary qualifications for 
each position and the approximate salary should be 
stated in each case. 

. The Board of Directors of the A. I. E. E. has 
instructed Secretary Hutchinson to continue the Insti- 
tute employment service substantially as rendered to 
the membership for many years past and has author- 
ized him to co-ordinate this service with similar activi- 
ties of other engineering societies. 

The plan for co-ordination will not involve any 
limitation of the privilege previously given to Institute 
members to have, upon application to the secretary, 
brief announcements of their qualifications published 
under key numbers in the Institute Proceedings, but 
on the contrary, will result in the members’ names 
being carried also on the joint Bureau’s lists. An- 
nouncements of vacancies will also be published as 
formerly but in many instances vacancies will not be 
announced in this manner, as they will frequently be 
filled promptly from the list of available men on the 
files of the Institute and the joint Bureau. 

Communication may be sent either to the headquar- 
ters of the Institute or to W. V. Brown, manager, 
Engineering Societies Employment Bureau, 29 West 
39th street, New York City. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY IN MO- 
| TION PICTURES. 


Company Gives Two Special Movie Performances to Its 
New York Employes—Unique Example of 
Educational Work. 


Western Electric Co. employes saw themselves as 
a family in films on the evenings of Jan. 20 and 21 at 
the Lexington Theater in New York City. Publicity 
Manager P. L. Thomson managed the show and it was 
quite a success. It would have “gone over” in any 


s 
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theater with any audience. With one of 2500 or over 
on each occasion, nearly all of whom belong to the 
“family,” it went even better. 

On the first evening, C. G. DuBois, vice-president 
of the company, presided, and on the second, F. B. 
Jewett, chief engineer. President H. B. Thayer was 
introduced upon each occasion and made some re- 
marks, brief but to the point. | 

At one time, President Thayer said he knew every- 
one in the New York and Chicago offices. Thirty- 
seven years ago he started as a clerk, with Vice- 
President Albert L. Salt as office boy. Now there are 
over 200 acres of floor space in the offices, and to go 
around the buildings comprising the immense Haw- 
thorne plant is a good day’s walk. : 

Over 5000 young men went to the war from th 
Western Electric Co. But as Mr. DuBois emphasized, 
it was not in mere man power that the company con- 
tributed most. It was in furnishing special and unique 
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contrivances to hasten the end of the war that it was 
of the most service. These are divided into three 
main classes: Adaptation of the wireless telephone to 
the airplane ; submarine detectors ; range-finding appa- 
ratus for the location of distant heavy guns through 
a agency of air disturbances created when they were 
red. 
Coming to the pictures themselves, these were not 
only excellent as to motion photography, but every 
foot of film carried a human interest thrill and punch 
which carried the audience open-eyed and open- 
mouthed, as is usual with audiences, where the picture 
is of the gripping type. 
There were four films. First came “Telephone 
Inventions of Today” in three reels. It showed some 
of the things going on in telephone laboratories ; engi- 
neers at. work designing and developing and testing 
apparatus. Another phase was the actual commercial 
use of such equipment in the transmission of intelli- 
| gence. For the first time 
there was made public the 
work of Western Electric 
engineers that was done 
for the Government. These 
latter pictures were filmed 
at Camp Vail, N. J., and 
shown by special permis- 
sion of the War Depart- 
ment. 
The “family” saw just 
how a coin operates in a 
slot machine; they saw a 
“voice wave.” The new 
selectors were shown, 
which are fast displacing 
the telegraph in railway 
signaling, and which per- 
mit the calling of only the 
particular tower man 
wanted. And there was the 
= new telegraph printer that 
Pd sends eight written mes- 
IEE Fg, : sages over a single wire 
simultaneously, at the rate 
of 400 words a minute. 
And the amplifiers and the 
loading coils which make 
possible transcontinental 
telephony were also shown. 

Lieut.-Col. Jewett’s ap- 
paratus used so success- 
fully in airplane wireless 
was thrillingly demon- 
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applause. It works for a 
distance of 10 miles, from 
ground to plane or from 
plane to plane. The cur- 
rent for operating it is de- 
rived from a tiny generator 
on the plane, in turn oper- 
ated by little propellor 
blades or windmills turned 
by the rush of air as the 
machine pursues its flight. 

Also there was the 
most interesting and almost 
comic stunt of showing 
how the: 205 parts of an 
ordinary desk telephone go 
together, all) these :parts 
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hopping into place with great celerity and in a manner 
quite grotesque. . 

“Forging the Links.of Fellowship” was the second 
film, in two reels. It showed the great Hawthorne 
works in their entirety. In the. film they appear 
collosal. There is a stronger impression created— 
almost of romance—than to see them on the spot. 
Many of the manufacturing processes were also 
shown, such as the making of lead-covered cable, the 
insulating and winding of wires, etc. 

A high school boy calls at the Hawthorne plant in 
the third film—‘“Inside the Big Fence.” He comes to 
look the place over and decide whether or not. the 
Western Electric Co. has anything attractive to offer 
him in the way of a career. It ends by his signing up 
and entering upon what is virtually a college educa- 
tion. He sees that all must take a physical examin- 
ation, the same as in entering the army. He is taken 
on a trip through the plant, sees the hospital and the 
restaurants, learns of the Hawthorne Club with its 
branches for tennis, trap s ting, baseball, camera 
work, etc. He sees the band”and orchestra. The 
great laboratories are there—the schools of instruction 
where he may get his education. And the great shops 
so diversified in their activities that there is no line 
for which he is fitted that he may not follow. 

In the last flm—“A Square Deal for His Wife’— 
a little play is given which brings out another side of 
the business—marketing electrical household appli- 
ances to lighten the burdens of the home. This pic- 
ture is now being shown as an educational feature in 
motion-picture theaters throughout the country and is 
proving to be a considerable factor in spreading the 
gospel of “Do It Electrically.” == 


SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ELEC- 
TRIC POWER CLUB. 


Important Subjects Considered by Motor and Other Elec- 
trical Power Machinery Manufacturers at 
Cleveland Meeting. 


One of the most successful of its many excellent 
meetings was the semi-annual meeting of the Electric 
Power Club held Jan. 13, 14 and 15, at the Hotel 
Statler, Cleveland, Ohio. A brief report of the first 
sessions was published in our last issue. For the fol- 
lowing complete summary we are indebted to Secretary 
Roth. 

During the war the regular routine work of the 
Club was laid aside and every energy put into work 
that would aid in winning the war. The regular tech- 
nical committees had not had time since the signing of 
the armistice to meet and had done but little work by 
correspondence, therefore the first day was given over 
entirely to committee meetings and sessions of the 
Board of Governors. The committees spent a very 
busy day. In fact, some of them had so much work 
ahead of them that they began meeting on Saturday 
in order to get lined up ready for their reports on 
Wednesday and in order to get other work started. 

The first general session was opened Tuesday 
morning with an address by President C. L. Collens, 
2nd, followed by reports from other officers and stand- 
ing committees. Several new members were added to 
the Club. 

One of the main features of the morning was an 
address by Walter Robbins, vice-president of the Wag 
ner Electric Manufacturing Co. Mr. Robbins did 
efficient service as chief of the Power and Electrical 
Equipment Section of the War Industries Board. He 
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las been chosen by Secretary Redfield of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce as one of his special industrial 
advisers. Mr. Robbins spoke on “Industry’s New 
Contact with Government,” and outlined the oppor- 
tunity that the electrical industry now has to get into 
close touch with the Government and to co-operate 
with it in settling some of the problems confronting 
the industry. He had no program laid out, but invited 
the Club to unite with the other branches of the elec- 
trical industry and bring their problems to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Gilbert H. Montague, a New York attorney, also 
spoke on “Co-operation with Government.” He spoke 
of the satisfactory work. of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Out of the 200 proceedings before it, most 
have been settled by agreement, only a few of its 
orders have been contested and only one has been 
taken up to the Circuit Court of Appeals. He outlined 
a method by which trade associations can have trade 
abuses that have grown up settled amicably with the 
assistance of the Federal Trade Commission. 

The afternoon session was taken up by a sympo- 
sium on foreign trade. Gilbert H. Montague, who 
assisted in framing the Webb-Pomerene bill, outlined 
the different kinds of combinations which can be 
formed under that law and their methods of operation. 

Trade Commissioner Philip S. Smith, of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, had pre- 
pared a paper on the South American situation, whith: 
was read by Trade Commissioner W. M. Strachan, as 
Mr. Smith was unable to be present. S. L. Nicholson, 


_ of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 


read a report for. the Tariff Committee. 
The banquet on Tuesday evening was a general 


- jollification and get-acquainted meeting followed by a 


paper on “Terms of Payment” by L. W. Lyons, credit 
man for the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., and another on “Contract Forms” by Hugh A. 
Brown, sales manager for the Burke Electric Co. 

The last day was taken up entirely by reports of 
technical committees and adoption of standards, except 
for two papers, one on “Uniform Motor Design,” by 
James Burke, president of the Burke Electric Co., and 
another on “Standardization of Raw Materials,” by 
A. H. Moore, of the General Electric Co. 

The Club adopted 32 volts as a standard voltage 
for small motors to be used with farm lighting plants. 
Another adopted standard is “The dimensions from 
shaft center to bottom of feet shall not be greater than 
the nominal dimension shown on manufacturer’s 
dimension sheet. Where the motor is to be mounted 
on other machinery and exact height of shaft is. re- 
quired, it 1 is expected that shims will be used to secure 
alinement.” 

The Large Power Motor Committee is studying the 
subject of pulley sizes and belt speeds with the idea of 
adopting standard pulley sizes. The committee is con- 
ferring with other associations interested, particularly 
the Standardization Committee of the Internationaf 
Belting Conference, and will report at a later meeting. 
The Committee on Industrial Control presented a 
number of definitions, which were adopted. 

The Transformer Committee presented a number 
of recommendations. Among those adopted was a 
table of standard ratings for three-phase distribution 
transformers, and a rule to cover insulation test volt- 
ages of the low-voltage side of transformers. 

The Club has been very fortunate in havihg as 
president, C. L. Collens, 2nd, of the Reliance Elec- 
tric & Engineering Co., Cleveland, Ohio; who has 
acted during the war as chairman/of the Electrical 
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Apparatus War Service Committee, and also as‘a 
member of the General War Service Committee of the 
Electrical Industry. He has been untiring in his 
efforts, and'the Club gave him a very hearty vote. of 
thanks for his devotion to the work even to the neglec? 
of his own business. 


ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURERS PLAN TO 


CONTINUE BENEFICIAL CO-OPERATION. 


Group Committees and Manufacturers’ Council Hope to 
Further Standardization, Conservation and Uniform, 
Accounting—General Convention Proposed. 


_ The General War Service Committee of the Elec- 
trical Industry and the chairman of the group commit- 
tees held a very important meeting in New York City 
recently to discuss continuing of the very effective 


co-operative organization of the electrical manufactur- ` 


ers and other branches of the industry which enabled 


them to meet the Government’s needs so well during | 


the war. 

The meeting was presided over by C. L. Collens, 
2nd, who explained the objects of the meeting as being 
first, to plan an organization for the transition period, 
by continuing the war service organization or other- 
wise ; second, to define “electrical manufacturer’ so as 
to determine eligibility to membership in the organiza- 
tion; and third, to plan a convention of all electrical 
manufacturers for the presentation of problems and 
afford them an opportunity to accept the invitation of 
the Department of Commerce to co-operate with it. | 

Before discussing these objects, Walter Robbins 
was introduced and spoke to the following effect: 
“When the War Industries Board started its work the 
first problem was to secure deliveries of equipment 
most needed. Little thought was given to the ques- 
tion of conservation. Later on the questions of priori- 
ties and conservation of materials became tied up with 
standardization and curtailments. As this work 
progressed, the various group committees had a talk 
with the Army Standardization Committee, and it was 
then proposed that when this work was completed 
conservation should not be promulgated until real 
standardization could be effected. It was looked upon 
as an opportunity to take advantage of the necessities 
of war to bring about improvements in the industry 
which would last after the war. Inasmuch as these 
changes would benefit the industry as well as the Gov- 
ernment, they were considered by both sides with 


enthusiasm. Just before the armistice was signed, 


= negotiations were on to bring Prof. Comfort A. 
Adams, a man of national standing, into this work. 


Mr. Shaw had pledged himself in this connection. It . 


has been decided that much standardization work 
should go on. Secretary Redfield is interested in the 
work that has been done and feels the Department of 
Commerce ‘has been isolated; he feels favorable to 
business in spite of the impression to the contrary that 
seems to prevail. Mr. Shaw suggested that the elec- 
trical industry was in good condition, well organized, 
and could proceed with speed, but he felt that no con- 
servation schedule could be promulgated without 
authority and a request from the industry in that re- 
gard. No request having come, schedules were not 
promulgated. 

“At the Atlantic City convention Secretary Red- 
field invited 14 members of the War Industries Board, 
including myself, to represent your industry, to act as 
his advisers. We can now get in touch with the De- 
partment of Commerce and possibly through that de- 
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partment bring about certain things‘of lasting benefit 
tó the industry. “In a talk‘with Mr. Shaw, Secretary 
Redfield asked why this standardization! work could 
not be carried forward by the Bureau of Standards 
and it-was explained that this Bureau is a technical 
one and the industry feeds commercial rather than 
technical standardization. There are now some 38 
different bodies trying to regulate the ‘electrical indus- ` 
try with no agency to bring these bodies together. 
“The electrical industry’ was ‘suggested for a trial 


„Of this (Government:Industty )’ co-operation, because 


it was in such good shape and ‘this meeting is called 
to try and take advantage of this invitation. As an 
example of what we can do,‘ we can devise a uniform 
cost system for each branch of the industry which, 
through the Department of ‘Commerce, the United 
States Treasury might accept'ds a means to adjusting 
differences between private and Government auditors 
in making’ examinations’ for taxes. : 
< “I am here today representing the Department of 
Commerce and it is not my purpose to sell an idea to 
you. It is your opportunity and such advantage will 
be taken of it as you direct. Some 15 months ago 
when I went to Washington I pledged myself not to 
advocate anything on confidential information re- 
ceived from the industry without the dpproval of the 
War Service Committee. That policy was followed 
and will be the policy still. I will suggest to Secretary 
Redfield only what you direct and I will only advocate 
such things as you indicate: Nothing has been out- 
lined in the letters between Secretary Redfield and 
myself. He wants something definite from us. I have 
reported progress to the Secretary and stated that the 
rn is trying to organize for carrying on the 
work.” | l , 

Mr. Collens then said: “As you know, the General 
War Service Committee was appointed by the Electric 
Power Club, the Associated Manufacturers of Elec- 
trical Supplies and the Electrical Manufacturers’ Club. 
At first the divisions already organized were recog- 
nized, but as the work progressed there were added 
groups not represented in any of the existing associa- 
tions, such as Electro-Medical, Storage Battery, Elec- 
tric Furnace, Signal and Communication, Dry Battery, 
etc., so that now we have an organization with some 
members who had no contact before the war. One of © 
our problems is how to maintain the co-operative rela- 
tion, which has developed, in branches of the industry 
not previously organized, without detracting from 
existing associations. It is very undesirable to dupli- 
cate organization. Throughout the war no duplication 
of work resulted, and now in the conservation and 
standardization work, cost accounting, etc., it would 
be unfortunate to duplicate work now being done by 
the old associations. So it is proposed to continue 
existing organizations and develop the independent 
groups to continfie the co-operative work done during 
the war, either as independent organizations or absorb 
them into the old ones. 

“What central executive body shall co-ordinate 
these different sections or groups? The General War 
Service Committee has felt itself of a temporary char- 
acter ready to disband in due course and let the indus- 
try itself determine its future. Yesterday a meeting 
was held with the Electrical Manufacturers’ Council, 
which prior to the war was a medium of contact with 
the Government, to give the matter careful attention 
and the recommendations evolved will be presented 
after we give you an opportunity to hear from differ- 
ent members of the General Committee and Mr. 
Nicholson.” : 
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Mr. Nicholson said: “The Council was formed 
some years ago to act as an intermediary between the 
various associations and to co-ordinate their work. 
There are purely association matters which do not 
affect other associations in the industry and other mat- 
ters which affect the entire industry. The Council at 
first was purely an advisory body and did not originate. 
Some things handled in the past were: (1) standard 
cost-accounting system, which had the approval of the 
Federal Trade Commission. The Council today has a 
standard committee on cost accounting; (2) the Code 
situation, which is rather complex; (3) standardiza- 
tion of literature. 

“The Council at the present time is the mouthpiece 
of the electrical industry and prepared to work with 
such national associations as the N. E. L. A., A. I. 
E. E., etc. Standardization and conservation are mat- 
ters largely for individual groups to handle. For ex- 


ample, standardization of motors is a problem of the - 


Electric Power Club; the Council only handles mat- 
ters of interest to the entire industry. It is of extreme 
importance that we go on with a certain work started 
` during the war and that as an industry we have con- 
tact with the Government to lay our problems before 
it. It is of utmost importance to the industry as a 
whole that groups not affliated with any of the exist- 
ing bodies should either form an organization of their 
own or become affiliated with one now in existence 
because of the many advantages to be gained thereby. 

“One question to come up is tariff. Probably each 
association will report its needs so that the Council 
can submit the matter through the proper channels to 
the Government. As now constituted, the Council can 
take in other organizations, provided they are elec- 
trical, and as we have a definite organization in the 
industry we should do our work through it rather than 
to start up a new one which would only be a duplica- 
tion of effort.” 

Mr. Hobart addressed the meeting at length from 
another angle and expressed the opinion that there 
was danger of emphasizing too greatly the difficulties 
of the situation. He referred to the statement made 
by ‘President Wilson at Manchester on the balance of 
power to the effect that “those leaders who do not 
recognize a world-wide demand for greater freedom 
of self-expression on the part of the individual fail 
to realize the meaning of the victory that had been 
won.” Mr. Hobart called attention to the fact that 
some of our leaders of industry, like Messrs. Schwab, 
Rockefeller, and others, have already given such 
recognition, and he pleaded for the election of a gen- 
eral executive committee by the industry as a whole 
so that no doubt can be cast upon the statements which 
it may be called upon to make before a legislative 
body. If there be members who do not vote they 
could not then secure support to their statement that 
they had not been consulted. The great objective is 
to secure the same co-operation that we had during the 
war. All the co-operation that then existed cannot 
continue under present laws. Therefore we must get 
the laws changed, but what chance has the industry 
when it represents only I to 50 in the voting? The 
proposed method of co-operation with the Department 
of Commerce is only a starter, we shall want co-opera- 
tion with the Department of Labor before long. “If 
we organize ‘democratically’ we shall mold public opin- 
ion and get the same recognition as organized labor.” 
Unless the public believes there is a high ideal behind 
what we are doing we are going to suffer trials we 
could otherwise avoid. 

Messrs. Nichols and Terry heartily endorsed the 
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program set forth and hoped that the good work 
would continue. 

The following resolution :.dopted at the joint meet- 
ing of the General War Service Committee and the 
Council was then endorsed: 


Whereas, the General War Service Committee has com- 
pleted the task for which it was appointed and made its final 
report to the Electrical Manufacturers’ Council, now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, that the Electrical Manufacturers’ Council 
recommend to the Electrical Manufacturers Club, the Asso- 
ciated Manufacturers of Electrical Supplies and the Electric 
Power Club that the resignation of the General War Service 
Committee as tendered be accepted; and further 

Resolved, that the Electrical Manufacturers’ Council and 
the General War Service Committee in joint meeting recom- 
mend to the chairmen of the various War Service Group 
Committees that they continue the present group organiza- 
tion, such groups as at present form divisions of existing 
organizations reporting and acting through and with those 
organizations; such groups as are not at present members 
of any organization to join with an existing organization or 
to perfect one of their own as they may elect. Co-ordination 
of all to be effected by representation on the Electrical Manu- 
facturers’ Council, through which body the proper contact 
with Governmental departments is to be effected. And 
further recommend that no contact between individual divi- 
sions or groups and Governmental departments or other 
associations be effected without reference first to the Elec- 
trical Manufacturers’ Council. 


It appeared that many groups not afhliated with 
associations expect to join the one to which they are 
eligible. A method of raising funds for carrying on 
the work was discussed. Independent groups should 
determine some plan in this regard. If they co-ordi- 
nate with the Council they would come under the pro- 
vision for assessment to cover the expenses of the 
Council. Decision as to what manufacturers should 
be embraced in the Electrical Manufacturing Industry 
was referred to the. Council. 

There were discussed plans for a joint meeting of 
the associations and independent groups of the indus- 
try at which efforts will be made to prove to individual 
manufacturers the need of this co-operative effort 
even though the war is over. Vigorous effort on the 
part of each individual chairman will be necessary to 
make this meeting a success. The arrangements for 
this meeting were left with the Council. 


FURTHER DETAILS OF INTERNATIONAL 
GENERAL ELECTRIC. 


New Corporation Has $20,000,000 Capital—Strong Board 
of Directors—Gerard Swope Is President. 


Brief mention was made in our issue of Jan. II 
of the formation of the International General Electric 
Co., Inc., this being a new corporation to handle the 
export business of the General Electric Co. Further 
details of the new organization have now been an- 
nounced. Articles of incorporation were filed with 
the Secretary of State of New York at Albany on 
Jan. 17. The capital stock is $20,000,000, of which 
one-half is 7% cumulative preferred stock and one- 
half common stock. The directors of the company. 
are Gordon Abbott, A. W. Burchard, C. A. Coffin, 
George P. Gardnef, J. R. Lovejoy, S. Z. Mitchell, 
G. F. Morrison, Charles Neave, E. W. Rice, Jr., 
Gerard Swope and O. D. Young. Charles Neave, of 
Fish, Richardson & Neave, attorneys, New York City, 
is chairman of the Board of Directors. Gerard Swope, 
formerly vice-president of Western Electric Co., Inc., 
has been elected president of the new corporation, and 
M. A. Oudin has been chosen vice-president. 
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Welcoming Our Boys Home-coming Electrically—Electric 
Bakery—Coming Business Prosperity—Appliance Activity 


NATION-WIDE MOVEMENT TO BRIGHTEN 
UP FOR RETURNING SOLDIERS. 


Society for Electrical Development and Other Organiza- 
tions Co-operate for Electrifying Welcome. 


Reports indicate that the welcome-home spirit 
toward returning soldiers is being manifested elec- 
trically everywhere, and that many of the signs and 
devices which are being employed are of a character 
to insure their permanency for a long time to come. 
On the front of the Rivoli Theater in New York City, 
for instance, there is a cluster of myriad lamps so 
grouped as to flash out the Allied emblems in all their 
glorious colors, atop of which is the American eagle 
guarding a shield. On the Union League Club there 
is a great electric sign which blazes forth this message: 
“Welcome Home to the Boys from Over There.” In 
fact, look where you will, electricity is on the job of 
welcoming the boys back to “God’s Country.” 

Some idea of the magnitude to which the plan of 
welcoming the boys home electrically is being carried 
can be had from these facts regarding the equipment 
that is being installed for the New York Times Build- 
ing, and which consists of over 5000 10-watt lamps 
distributed as follows: The entire building will be out- 
lined with 300 2-ft. stars, each star containing II 
lamps, alternating red, white and blue on a flasher. On 
the 43d Street side, facing Times Square, will be a 
cluster of allied flags, surmounted by a spread eagle 
holding the American shield. This display utilizes 
1000 lamps and will measure 40 ft. wide by 24 ft. high. 
The flags will have a waving effect, and over this will 
be an electric sign reading “VICTORY,” in 6-ft. let- 
ters. At each of the four entrances of the building 
will be a pair of crossed American flags waving; these 
will contain 250 lights each. And on the roof will be 
four flashlights illuminating the American flag flying 
from the flagstaff. 

However, expression of the welcome-home spirit 
is not restricted to those only who can go in for large 
and elaborate displays. Individual dealers, many of 
whom have neither the facilities nor the means to 
make a big display, have utilized their windows as the 
basis for their share in the generally expressed wel- 
come. In some of the windows, army and navy signal 
flags are grouped to spell out appropriate messages of 
welcome, the whole being lighted by flashers or flood 
lights. In others, small lamps, operated by flashers. 
are grouped to spell out such messages as “Welcome 
Home,” “And You Did Come Back and With Vic- 
tory,” “Welcome to The Victors,” “Welcome Home, 
Boys.” In others, flags and painted messages are ren- 
dered attractive by the judicious use of light. 

Other states and cities, too, have taken up the 
question and are formulating definite plans for wel- 
coming their returning citizen-soldiers. In Chicago, 
for instance, the Commonwealth Edison Co. has taken 
an active part in the movement to arouse and direct 


the enthusiasm of business interests, as well as to se- 
cure the co-operation of clubs, churches, civic and 
other bodies. Recommendations to cheer up, paint up, 
brighten up and light up were scattered broadcast. A 
series of newspaper advertisements were run in the 
six leading Chicago papers, being continued over a 
period of six weeks. “Let us,” said a newspaper 
editorial, “show our boys that Chicago welcomes them 
back home just as heartily as it enthused when thev 
marched away. The Chicago slogan is ‘I Will’—well, 
lets put the I WILL spirit back of our welcome.” 
Chicago is doing just that. 

The Society for Electrical Development called a 
meeting of a special committee, which was held De- 
cember 17th, in New York City, to formulate ways 
and means to enable the Electrical Industry to do its 
share towards making the boys realize that America 
honored them for their patriotism and was not forget- 
ful of their many sacrifices. Copies of the advertise- 
ments used by the Commonwealth Edison Co. of Chi- 
cago have been sent to all the central, stations in the 
country, together with a letter outlining how they can 
best get behind the welcome-home movement. Deal- 
ers, contractors and manufacturers, too, have been 
advised of the parts they can best take in making the 
movement successful. And all business interests that 
can contribute to the brighten-up phases of the move- 
ment have been or are being notified of the respon- 
sibility resting upon them to participate. 

The idea is to cheer up and pass the good feeling 
along to others, accomplishing that purpose by painting 
up, fitting up, cleaning up and lighting up. It was 
natural that the movement should have had its incep- 
tion in the coast cities where troops are disembarked, 
but it is spreading now to the inland cities and towns 
and that, too, is natural. Americanism and enthu- 
srasm for the feats performed by our boys under arms 
is in no sense sectional; every town and hamlet in the 
entire country desires to join in the welcome to our 
returning troops and all should be encouraged and 
assisted to do so. The press of the country can and 
should get behind the movement. The boys have 
earned the right to expect that the “old home town” 
will not go unmindful to bed, leaving them to come 
home in the dark, so to speak, and uneasy should be 
the sleep of any who are so selfish and thoughtless. 


ELECTRIC BAKERY TURNS OUT 5000 
LOAVES DAILY. 


Energy Consumption of Boston Bakery Varies Between 
30,000-40,000 Kilowatt-hours Monthly. 


About five thousand loaves of bread are being 
turned out each dav in the electric bake ovens at the 
Receiving Ship, Commonwealth Pier, Boston. Since 
the summer the kilowatt-hour consumption on the elec- 
tric cooking equipment has been running between 
30,000 and 40,000 kw-h, each month, 
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NINE REASONS WHY BUSINESS SHOULD 
PROSPER THIS YEAR. 


Reaction from War Conditions Indicates Great Possibili- 
ties for the Industry. 


The following list of existing conditions recently 
appeared in the Bulletin of the United Gas & Electric 
Engineering Corporation of New York City, as proof 
of the contention that this is going to be a great year 
for American industry and especially the electrical 
industry. That these conditions will produce better 
business and bigger sales in electrical apparatus and 
equipment—more activity and increased consumption 

by existing customers and also many new customers 
“is apparent and substantiates the general feeling that 
prevails throughout the country. 

1.—The tremendous volume of ship building must 
continue. For if England, France and the United 
States go right on and produce ships to the absolute 
capacity, it will take six months before the loss in ton- 
nage which Hun piracy has caused can be replaced. 
And then we want more ships for the re-birth of our 
foreign trade. There will be a tremendous business 
continuing to supply the shipping industries. 

2.—Europe is worn out industrially and has got to 
be restored. The railroads in Great Britain and 
France have been driven till everything they own 1s 
old and needs replacing. Thousands of miles of rails 
have been picked up from commercial right of ways 
and taken to the front and then lost in the German 
drives or destroyed. Thousands upon thousands of 
locomotives and cars have been wrecked, worn out or 
demolished by shell fire. The machinery in all the 
factories of Europe has been driven to death and needs 
replacing. Here is a gigantic bulk of orders coming 
to America. 

3.—Devastated France and Belgium must be re- 
built and later, all the war-torn eastern lands. Where 
will all the materials and fittings and equipment come 
from? The greater part of it will come from the 
United States of America. That will mean steady 
shipments month by month for several years from 
thousands of factories. 

4.—In South America, in Africa, the Far East, 
everywhere, there is great need for manufactured arti- 
cles of every kind. During the war England, France, 
Germany and Austria set all their factories to war 
work. They quit selling the world in the enormous 
volume of former years. There were no ships avail- 
able anyway for carrying their goods to foreign ports. 


The trade stopped. The world has had to wait with . 


a growing need. and now they will flood America with 
their appeals for merchandise. England and France 
will take a little time to restore their full export ton- 
nage. Germany and Austria will be a long time get- 
ting back into the game. There is this brand new 
export business to be added to our sales. 

5.— Then things are worn out here, too, and must 
be restored. War restrictions have made it almost 
impossible to get new machinery for all but active war 
use. What has worn out has been repaired as well as 
possible and teased along. Now, it will be replaced. 
Industrial plants will be restored to full efficiency and 
it will all mean large increase in business to the coun- 
try to restore itself. 

6.—And what of stocks in every city? Every 
manufacturer's reserve stock is down to nothing. Job- 
bers are fighting their way along with a little of this 
and a little of that and a long wait for the rest. Deal- 
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ers’ shelves in every town are almost bare. They are 
hungry for the goods that will permit them to do busi- 
ness on the old scale. Their orders will come crying 
in and it will take the factories long months to grind 


out just enough to bring stocks back to pre-war 


normal. 

7.—Because the dealer hasn’t had the goods, the 
consumer has been waiting, too. He has tinkered and 
patched up where he used to buy new. He has 
waited and deprived himself because there was a war 
on. Now that peace has come he will sail out and buy 
what he has been wanting, with a flood of retail busi- 
ness that will break all records in our history. He will 
buy freely because he has the money and is ready to 
spend. 

8.—Another thing—for four years the price of 
building materials has climbed and climbed until gen- 
eral construction slowed down and quit. For two 
years the Government, to conserve materials and labor 
for the war construction, has prohibited building. Peo- 
ple who have wanted to put up new houses, stores, 
offices or factories for non-war use, have had to wait. 
Now the ban is lifted and they will gradually go to it. 
First, the rich man will begin to build because he 
doesn’t mind the cost, and business structures will go 
up because they cannot wait. Then, steadily, general 
building will resume and bring a very large volume of 
business to almost all industries, for there will be more 
of it for many years than normally established in the 
pre-war period. 

9.—Then in every state organized work is being 
done to provide employment for returning soldiers and 
take up the possible excess of labor by beginning all 
kinds of public works, road building, reclamation 
projects. Civic, state and Government activities of 
every kind will be resumed and pushed because for 
several years these plans have been held up and there 
is pressure on all sides. It will bring still further 
orders to our factories, still greater demands for our 
labor. 


NEW BUSINESS ACTIVELY DEVELOPED IN 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


No Lull in January in Appliance Sales, House Wiring and 
Other New Business. 


Despite the customary and anticipated falling off 
in electric appliance and house-wiring business during 
the first few weeks of January, the contrary has been 
in order in Minneapolis, Minn., this year. Sales Man- 
ager Young of the Minneapolis General Electric Co., 
reports on this matter as follows: 

“More than a thousand dollars worth of appliances 
have been sold in our own appliance department dur- 
ing the past seven days. The public seems to be buy- 
ing the more expensive appliances, many refusing to 
even look at the lower-priced devices. Our house- 
wiring department has also been unusually busy.” 

During the week ended Jan. 10 the Sales Depart- 
ment of the company secured 198 new electric light 
and power customers with 117 kw. of lighting and 
367 hp. in motors. This includes 188 horsepower ad- 
ditional for the Air Reduction Co. and 71 hp. for 
R. R. Howell Co. as well as a new installation of 
so hp. for the American Harvester Co. New business 
connected to the company’s lines shows an increase 
of 51 customers with 294 kw. of lighting. The elec- 
trical energy output was 19.4% greater than for the 
corresponding week last year. 
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Tranmission Line Nomenclature—Measuring Instrument 
Facts—Blasting Ice Jams—Underground Cable Splices 


NOMENCLATURE FOR HIGH -VOLTAGE 
TRANSMISSION NETWORK. 


Method in Vogue by Commonwealth Edison Company 
Includes Identification by Voltage, Frequency 
and Station. 


Any scheme of identifying and specifying trans- 
mission lines and circuits should be such that the pos- 
sibility of mistakes occurring due to misunderstanding 
should be avoided as much as possible. 
should be as simple as possible, easily remembered and 
applied. The more extensive a transmission network, 
the more complicated becomes the matter of identify- 
ing or specifying lines. 

When there are a number of different generating 
stations, several different voltages and more than one 
frequency involved, the problem becomes even more 
complicated. And to simplify matters it is desirable 
that circuit or line nomenclature should be foolproof, 
thus embracing in its method of identification the 
voltage and frequency of the line, and preferably the 
generating station from which it emanates. 

The accompanying table shows the way in which 
the Commonwealth Edison Co. identifies its high- 
voltage transmission lines. 


TRANSMISSION LINE NOMENCLATURE, COMMON- 
WEALTH EDISON Co. 


—— Station 
1 2 4 
Cycles. Volge Fisk. Quarry. Northwest. 
E he CUVA &4-199 201-299 401-499 
60...... iit ea ee are 1101-1199 1201-1299 1401-1499. 
25.2... .20,000.......006. 2101-2199 
60......22,000........... 


The three main generating stations, Fisk, Quarry 
and Northwest, are numbered, respectively, 1, 2 and 4. 
The voltages employed.are, respectively, Q000, 12,000 
and 20,000 volts, and the frequencies 25 and 60 cycles. 
For a line to be completely identified its number must 
tell the station from which it obtains its supply, its 
voltage and periodicity, if not determined by local 
conditions. 

For example, Line No. 1201 indicates that (1) the 
voltage is 12,000, that the line is connected to station 
2 (2), which is Quarry Street, that it 1s No. 1 line 
in this station. No. I 12,000-volt line from Northwest 
Station (Station No. 4) is 1401, the first numeral indi- 
cating the voltage, the second the station number, and 
the remainder the actual number of the line. Were 
there any 25-cycle, 20,000-volt lines from Station 4, 
which there are not, their numbers would commence 
24.., indicating that the line is for 20,000-volt service 
and is supplied from Station No. 4, which is the 
Northwest station. 

This nomenclature is very similar ta that of the 
Portland Railway, Light & Power Co., of Portland, 
Ore., described in the April 6, 1918, issue of the 
ELECTRICAL REVIEW. 


The method — 


CONSIDERATIONS INVOLVING CHOICE OF 
MEASURING INSTRUMENTS. 


Accuracy, Purpose, Maintenance Are Some of the Con- 
siderations Involved. 


By M. SEYMOUR. 


In adopting electrical measuring instruments for 
switchboard or portable use the conditions involved 
are somewhat different for the industrial and manufac- 
turing plant to what they are for the central-station 
company. Cost is a factor in both cases, but in the 
case of shipbuilding yards, mines and similar indus- 
trial concerns other factors become of importance. 

A dead-beat instrument necessitates a small air- 
gap, if a high degree of accuracy is to be obtained. . A 
small air-gap is more susceptible to the effect of dirt 
and dust and foreign particles than is a meter with a 
larger air-gap. The instrument with the smaller air-gap 
is more prone to have the movement of its moving 
element interfered with, therefore, than is the instru- 
ment with the larger air-gap. The meter with the 
smaller air-gap requires more frequent overhauling 
and cleaning if accuracy is to be maintained and slug- 
gishness prevented. 

It is well for those connected with steel mills, 
cement mills, mines and similar industrial plants where 
there is dust and dirt in the air, to bear in mind that 
much annoyance and many mistakes will be prevented 
by employing a rugged type of meter with compara- 
tively large air-gap, will usually give better all-round 
results and require less frequent cleaning and over- 
hauling than one with a higher degree of dead- 
beatness, a characteristic that is not in most cases at all 
necessary for these classes of installations. 

The scales of indicating electrical instruments 
usually consist of black figures upon a white back- 
ground. Often the lamp over the switchboard casts its 
rays upon the shiny white scale of the instrument, the 
effect being intensified by glare from the glass, obliter- 
ating the thin black markings and tending to cause 
errors in reading the instrument. 

Better than the black marking upon a white back- 
ground are the white markings upon a background of 
black. The markings stand out in greater contrast and 
are more easily seen in both daylight and artificial 
light. The instruments can be read from a greater 
distance with greater accuracy. Less illumination 1s 
required to make the scales of instruments visible. 


BREAKING UP ICE JAMS WITH POWDER. 


When the ice starts its annual breaking-up, the 
cakes float down stream to the deeper water beyond 
and into the open sca; that 1s, those cakes whose prog- 
ress is not stopped by rapids, a bend in the course, or 
a bridge pier. When one cake is held fast by some 
such obstruction, other cakes jam against it or pile on 
top of it, thus forming the gorge. (If piled against a 
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bridge pier, the tremendous pressure is often sufficient 
to wreck the structure. If the obstruction does not 
give way, the dam formed by the gorge causes the 
water to back up and flood the surrounding country 
with the result above described. 

Such occurrences are numerous and a review of 
the situation discloses that these ice gorges form at 
about the same place each year. 

The most practical way is to blast the ice either 
before the gorge forms or to blast the gorge itself. A 
low-freezing explosive should be used as it seldom 
needs to be thawed before using. 

Blasting the ice when it starts to break up leaves 
it in pieces small enough to float over ordinary ob- 
structions and pass safely on. If the gorge has already 
formed, large quantities of explosives must be used 
and applied at the weakest point in the ice formation. 
Many hydroelectric plants encounter the same trouble 
each year, and in.the same place. It is usually easier 
and safer to keep the ice broken up than to wait until 
conditions become so serious as to threaten structures 
or interfere with the flow of water. 

One of the largest ice gorges is formed in the 
Niagara River each year. To blast this gorge about 
2100 lb. of dynamite are fired in one charge. The 
work is done usually in the middle of the stream where 
there is slight danger of damage to lives and property 
on shore. 

The services of an experienced blaster are desir- 
able but not essential. Any level-headed adult can 
blast ice. The manufacturers of explosives will always 
render assistance in time of danger, if asked. 


REDUCING TROUBLE AT UNDERGROUND 
CABLE SPLICES. 


Improved Methods of Making Splices and Better Work- 
ing Conditions Lessen Faults at Cable Splices. 


By Howarp M. Asor. 


Those that are familiar with the maintenance of 
high-voltage underground cables appreciate the fact 
that certain sections of cable are more prone to failure 
than others, a fact usually explainable in that the 
ambient earth is of lower heat conductivity—that 1s, is 
of greater heat insulating property than the remainder 
of the soil surrounding the remaining length of the 
line—causing high temperatures and eventually dielec- 
tric failures. 

Another fact worth mentioning is that cable splices 
often are the seat of trouble, showing that although 
special effort is made to make a satisfactory splice, the 
result is not always successful. Still further, it will 
sometimes be found, on looking up the records of cable 
troubles, that the cable break-downs at the splices 
attain a higher percentage of the annual failures during 
the summer months than during the winter months. 
This is a rather surprising fact, since one would ordi- 
narily suppose that a splice would be better executed 
in the summer than in the winter becAuse of the better 
weather conditions—lack of rain and snow, longer 
periods of daylight, etc. 

While every effort 1s usually made to make any 
operation as mechanical as possible, often eliminating 
the human element entirely, in cable splicing, the oper- 
ation is almost wholly dependent upon the human ele- 
ment. It is this fact, the writer believes, that explains 
why cable splices cause more trouble in the summer 
months than in the winter months, or, at any rate, why 
splices made during the summer cause more trouble 
than those made in the winter months. 
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Man is sensitive to cold, heat, intense dryness or 
extreme humidity. Distracting influences, odors, ex- 
citement and nervous conditions affect his work. At 
the best of times a manhole is not the most favorable 
place for doing any sort of work; nor are the best 
possible facilities usually available. A cable splice 
requires careful and capable handwork, which means 
also calm, concentrated headwork. The man’s mind 
must be on the job 100%, and hand and head must 
work simultaneously. When these conditions do not 
obtain, a splice that will eventually cause trouble and 
cable failure may be expected. 

Among the factors tending to result in well-made 
splices are personal comfort—ample ventilation in the 
manhole, absence of intense heat or extreme cold, 


-absence of water, noxious and dangerous odors and 


fumes from gas mains, sewers, etc., and lack of con- 
cern that vehicle trafic will become endangered or 
endanger the workers in'the manhole. In other words, 
the more favorable the working conditions under 
which a cable splicer labors the greater the probability 
that a good splice will be made. 

In the summer months the increase of cable fail- 
ures usually results in overtime for the cable splicers, 
creating physical and mental fatigue and hurried work. 
These favor poor work. Manholes are hot and un- 
comfortable and ‘hurried work makes matters worse. 
A cable splicer that is perspiring may be expected to 
make a splice that will fail. 

Cable splicing is largely a manual process, thus 
depending upon the erratic human element. The fewer 
the operations involved the less the opportunity for 
poor workmanship to enter into the splice. And the 
less these operations are performed by hand instead 
of by machine the better for the longevity of the splice. 
Much will be accomplished in the way of making cable 
splices better by giving more attention to making man- 
holes fit to work in, and reducing the actual handwork 
on the splice by adopting mechanical methods. Both 
of these remedies—palliatives is perhaps a better word 
—devolve upon the company instead upon the men. 
In other words, if a company furnishes the best tools, 
methods and facilities, the cable splicers will be less 
handicapped and do better work. 


METHOD OF DETERMINING APPROXI- 
MATE BOILER EFFICIENCY. 


Ordinarily boiler efficiency is determined by an- 
alyzing the coal, determining the heat input to the 
boiler and the heat absorbed. This necessitates a 
knowledge of the thermal units in the coal, the amount 
of coal used, water evaporated, etc. Determining these 
factors takes time and experience and necessitates the 
use of apparatus often not available. 

An approximate short-cut method of determining 
the approximate efficiency of a boiler without weigh- 
ing the water or steam, or knowing the analysis of 
the coal or quantity burned is as follows: All that is 
necessary for making this approximation is an Orsat 
or CO, recorder, a thermometer or pyrometer in the 
stack for indicating stack temperature or temperature 
of the flue gases, and the temperature of the air enter- 
ing the fuel bed. Then, 


T.—T, 


0.35 X ) + R=%). loss. , 
2 
Where 7,:—Temperature of gases leaving boiler. 
T:=Temperature of air in boiler house. 
CO:-—Percentage of COs in gases—~(at point 71) as 
determined by Orsat set or (CO, recordet. 
R=Radiation and other. losses taken at 5%. 
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Third Croft Article on Pulling in Wires—New Problem 
Which Confronts Contractors—Methods of Testing Fuses 


ATTACHING CONDUCTORS TO FISHING 
WIRES AND PULLING-IN LINES. 


Method of Coupling Heavy and Groups of Small Wires to 
Fishing Tape and Rope Pulling-in Lines. 


By TERRELL CROFT. 


[This ts the last of three articles that discuss the differ- 
ent methods of connecting the fishing or pulling-in means 
to the wires to be pulled into a conduit system. These 
articles are practically a continuation of the series of seven 
articles on fishing conduit by this well known author that 
were published in the ELecmicaL Review of Aug. 24 to 
Oct. 5, 1918. The increasing importance of conduit work 
and the dearth of information available on this subject 
should make these articles of interest to contractors and 
clectricians.]} 

In Attaching Heavy Cable Conductors to Pulling- 
in Lines the arrangement portrayed in Figs. 11 and 12 
may be adopted. Fig. 11 depicts the appearance of 
two heavy cable conductors made fast to a pulling-in 
line by the method to be described; the attachment is 


„Tape Wrapping 


N 


Pulling- In- 


| Gaivanızed- iron Line 
Attachment Wire 


Fig. 11.—Twọ Heavy Conductors Attached to Pulling-in Line. 


shown as completed with its tape serving and is ready 
to be drawn into the conduit. In making up this kind 
of an attachment a piece of No. 10 iron wire (Fig. 12) 
about 4 ft. long is looped around the end of the cable 
once as shown at /. Then the two free ends of this 
iron wire are wrapped around the cable, in opposite 
directions, so that about 3 or 4 in. of free wire is 
available at the ends for attaching to the loop in the 
pulling-in rope. The wires completely made up are 


-Cable Fish Rope- 
SERRE STEN ES SO 
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Cable to Be Pulled In 


Tape 
W-Tape Wrapping In Place 


Fig. 12..—Three Steps In the Attachment of a Heavy Conductor 
to a Pulling-In Line. 


shown at JI. Finally, a tape wrapping is served over 
the attachment to prevent fouling. It is false economy 
to be stingy with the tape. It protects the end of the 
cable, strengthens the connection, and keeps the free 
ends, which might otherwise catch on obstructions 
inside of the duct, on the inside where they belong. 
Note that as tensile stress is impressed upon the con- 
nection of Figs. 11 and 12, the galvanized-iron wire 
“bites” into the insulation on the cable. The greater 


ww Insulated 


p Conductors Pulling-In Wire 


Bared Conduc tor- 
Ends 


Fig. 13.—A Group of Single Conductors Attached to a Pulling-in 
Wire. a 


the pulling force, the deeper the iron wires woven 
around the cable will bite into it. For these reasons 
an attachment of this type is very economical and 
effective. 

Cable grips employing this principle are now avail- 
able on the market. The gripping portion is generally 
laced and can be readily stripped over the cable or 
large wire to be drawn in. 

In Attaching a “Bunch” of Small Conductors to 
a Pulling-in line the ends of all of them are first bared. 
Then a number of these bared ends are twisted into 
a cable (Fig. 13), which is made up into a loop in the 
end of the pulling-in line. Now the bared ends of the 
remaining conductors are so made up about the little 
cable thus formed that there results “conical wedge” 


„Tape Wrapping 


Fig. 14.—Attachment Taped Over and Ready for Pulling In. 


form, referred to previously. Finally, the attachment 
is served with tape (Fig. 14) so that it will offer 
minimum resistance inside of the conduit. 

In Arranging the Conductors of a Cable on a Pull- 
ing-in Line in an Identifying Sequence they can be 
fastened in a certain order on the line (Fig. 15). This 
method is useful where multiple-conductor cables for 
signaling or for other purposes are to be pulled into 
conduit. Its use obviates the necessity of testing out 
and tagging after installation. As the cable which is 
to be drawn in is being made up, the two ends of each 
of its component conductors are bared for about 4 in. 
One end of the first conductor is made up around 
the pulling-in line (Fig. 15) and the other end is 
tagged “No. 1” or is wrapped around a short dead 
length of wire which will be called the “dummy” wire. 
Then one end of No. 2 conductor of the cable is 
wrapped around the pulling-in wire, in sequence in 
position No. 2. Its other.end, is tagged(“No. 2” or 
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is wrapped in No. 2 position around the dummy wire. 
No. 3 and succeeding wires are handled in a similar 
manner. Hence, upon the completion of the cable 


Pulling In 
wire 
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‘“.tndividual Conductors 
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On Pulling-In Line 


Fig. 15.—Conductors Which Are to Be Pulled In Arranged in a 
Predetermined Sequence on the Pulling-in Line 
for Indentification. 


all of its conductors are identified by the sequence 
in which they were arranged on the pulling-in wire. 
Now, the cable can be pulled in. It can be connected 
properly without further testing because the order 
of the component conductors on the pulling-in wire 
identifies each. This scheme saves considerable time. 


INSTALLING WIRING WHICH WILL NOT 
BE USED IMMEDIATELY. 


By S. M. HALL. 


One of the problems which electrical contractors 
will undoubtedly come into contact with during the 
next year will be in wiring new buildings which at 
the time of construction are not in a location where 
electric service is available or where on account of the 
building not being immediately occupied the wiring 
will not be used for some time. The question of how 
far to complete the wiring of such buildings is a diff- 
cult one and one which has too often discouraged con- 
tractors from attempting to secure such work. It 
arises from the difficulty of keeping such unused wir- 
ing in a proper condition so that when the time comes 
that it will be used, no difficulty will be encountered. 
= . Where the building is to be occupied soon after 
completion and the prospects are such that electric 
service will be available in a short time this question 
is comparatively simple. In such cases the contractor 
can feel reasonably safe in installing the wiring com- 
plete, confident that no trouble will develop before 
it is to be used. Unfortunately, such conditions do 
not always prevail and when the time comes to use the 
wiring the owner finds the wiring in such a condition 
that quite extensive repairs are necessary before it 
can be used. This trouble is brought about by the 
excessive depreciation and damage to which any ap- 
paratus not in use is subjected and the fact that 
switches, fittings, etc., are often stolen or destroyed. 
The effect of such conditions on property owners who 
believed their wiring to be in good condition, ready for 
service whenever desired or available is very bad and 
often gives them a poor impression of the contractor 
and the entire electrical field. For this reason reliable 
contractors have often neglected this work feeling 
that the possibilities of such troubles occurring would 
injure their reputation. 

This condition, of course, should not exist as 
there are many reasons why the wiring of a building 
should be installed at the time of construction. Pri- 
marily it is cheaper to wire a building, whether the 
work is open or in conduit, when it is being erected 
and also the finished job is better. Furthermore, it 
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is much easier for the contractor to induce an owner 
to have the building wired at such times. This is 
especially true when the buildings are constructed by 
building contractors or others and are to be sold when 
completed. In such cases the electrical contractor is 
very often able to secure the contract for an entire 
group of buildings at once whereas, if the opportunity 
is neglected each installation must be secured sepa- 
rately. 

To complete the wiring of such buildings, however, 
involves a risk which should if possible be avoided. 
The easiest method of accomplishing this is to only 
install that portion of the wiring which can be done 
more simply when the building is being constructed 
and which is not liable to theft or undue depreciation. 
This usually consists of the conduit, wires, outlet 
boxes, switch cabinets and boxes, etc., where conduit 
work is done, or the outlet plates, the wires properly 
installed on the knobs, etc., when open work is desired. 
This equipment should be left closed or sealed to 
prevent tampering and a diagram of the work done 
should be drawn and filed by the electrical contractor 
along with any other particular features of the 
building. 

There is another difficulty encountered in this 
respect which can and should be remedied by the elec- 
trical contractor, that is, the providing of suitable 
information for the prospective customer as to the 
condition of the wiring as it is installed. The effect 
on the customer who finds that his wiring has never 
been completed, even although it was purposely left 
incomplete and was not paid for, is even worse than 
if it had been completed and some parts stolen. 

There are several methods of combating this diffi- 
culty. A follow-up system may be instituted by the 
contractor to keep in touch with such installations and 
to secure the contracts for the balance of the work 
when it is to be done. Another method is to place 
a placard in a prominent place in the building, stating 
that the wiring is not completed but can be finished 
for a nominal sum by.applying to the contractor. A 
combination ‘of both these systems is also very 
effective. 

Another difficulty frequently arises where the wir- 
ing is installed in cities having municipal or state in- 
spection. The rules of these inspection departments 
usually require that the wiring be inspected during 
the course of the work in order that the inspector can 
make a proper inspection without disturbing the floors, 
walls and other parts of the building. As many such 
codes do not provide for the approval of a partially 
completed installation the result has been that a large 
part of this work has been carried on without any 
attempt being made to secure the necessary certificates. 
As a large number of these codes are being revised 
at present it is to be hoped that suitable provisions 
will be made in them for such approvals, for the op- 
portunity which exists for confractors for this work 
will be especially great during the next year or two 
and such difficulties if remedied now may be avoided 
during this time. 

Furthermore, as many contractors have been 
obliged to assume heavy losses in the past when parts 
of a completed installation were stolen or broken, it is 
very desirable for them or the contracting organiza- 
tions to develop some means of meeting this difficulty. 
The practise of not completing a job until the building 
is occupied and ready for service is not always appli- 
cable unless a system is devised which will keep the 
contractor in touch with the installation and even then 
the extent to which it should be applied will depend 
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largely upon the individual installation. This may 
appear to be a minor matter to many contractors. but 
those who have kept any account of the material, etc., 
which they have lost in the course of a year will appre- 
ciate the savings which can be made by giving this 
matter a sufficient amount of consideration. 


NEW ELECTRIC CODE BEING PREPARED 
FOR DAVENPORT. 


Outside Service Switch One of the Provisions of th 
New Code. : 


A new city electric code, which provides the man- 
ner in which all electric wiring must be done in the 
city of Davenport, Iowa, is being prepared by Frank 
P. Sammons, electrical inspector of that city, and will 
be submitted to the city council in the near future. 
The new code will be more modern in many respects 
than the present one and will contain several changes 
and additions. 

One of the provisions of the new code will be 
that all buildings located in the central business dis- 
trict of Davenport must be provided with an outside 
switch which will cut off all the wiring and apparatus 
in the building. This practice, which is already being 
enforced in many cities has proven very effective as 
a fire measure. 


METHOD WHICH AIDS IN TESTING FUSES 
AND CIRCUITS. 


——_i___ 


By ALperT R. Locke. 


Considerable trouble has been experienced by plant 
electricians and others for some time past in testing 
fuses and grounds in low-voltage branch circuit cabi- 
nets. This work requires a suitable test lamp and 


Method of Attaching Test Lamp to Circult Fuse Cabinet. 


on account of the bulky and fragile character of these 
lamps they cannot be conveniently carried around 
either in one’s clothes or in a grip. It often happens 
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therefore that after making a hurried trip to the scene 
of the trouble, the electrician is obliged to go back 
for his test lamps or, if he has them with him, finds 
the lamps broken. 

The following method has proven very satisfactory 
for use on grounded three-phase or two-phase cir- 
cuits, and on single phase and direct current lines when 
the neutral or grounded wire is not fused. The method 
of installation is very simple as can be seen from the 
sketch. An ordinary socket is mounted on the cabinet 
and one terminal is connected to a good ground. If 
the wiring is done in conduit and the cabinet is metal, 
this ground can be easily secured by connecting the 
socket to the cabinet. The other terminal is connected 
to a wire of sufficient length to reach all fuse termi- 
nals. The fuses can then be tested or grounded cir- 
cuits determined by bringing the terminal of this wire 
into contact with the fuse terminals. i 

In some cases it may be advisable to install lock- 
sockets or lamp guards to prevent thefts or breakage. 
In other cases where the voltage from the fuse ter- 
minals to ground exceeds a practical lamp voltage 
several sockets may be installed in series. 


ANOTHER METHOD OF FUSE AND CIRCUIT 
TESTING. 


By W. F. PERRY. 


Another method of testing fuses and circuits which 
eliminates carrying unhandy testing apparatus from 
one cabinet to another is shown in the accompanying 
sketch. ` This method employs a lamp socket or 
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Another Method of Attaching Test Lamp to Cabinet. 


where necessary several sockets in series conveniently 
mounted in or on the fuse cabinet. Wires are con- 
nected to both terminals of these sockets and when 
the ends of these wires are touched to the fuse ter- 
minal or circuits the lamp will indicate whether the 
fuse are blown or the circuit grounded. This method 
can be used for any kind of service. When desirable 
the lamps may be protected by a lamp guard or lock- 
socket. 
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New Appliances 
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Improved Electric Gas-Meter Panel—Marine Fittings— 
Ready to Use Switchboards—Convenient Optical Pyrometer 


Improved Instrument Panel for 
Thomas Electric Gas-Meter. 


In order to place the total and graphic 
records of the gas flow furnished by the 
Thomas meter in the superintendent’s 
office or near the attendant interested in 
them, the Cutler-Hammer Manufactur- 
ing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has recently 
developed a new design of instrument 
panel which requires but very little 
floor space. The earlier panels carried 
both the recording and regulating ap- 
paratus, but in the new arrangement the 
instruments are mounted on a separate 
small panel and the regulator may be lo- 
cated in some other part of the plant 
convenient for inspection by main- 
tenance men. The meter housing is, of 
course, located at a point in the pipe 
line where a measure of the gas flow 
is desirable. 

In accordance with the modern trend 
of “Safety First” ideas, further refine- 
ments have also been made in the de- 
sign of the instrument panel to make it 
practically foolproof and shockproof. 
The new design follows the dead-front 
principle of switchboard construction, 
as the accompanying illustration shows. 
The top section contains the galvano- 
meter, which differs from the usual 
form of laboratory instrument in that 
the number of sensitive parts has been 
reduced to a minimum, in fact, compris- 
ing only the moving system and its sus- 
pension, and these parts are made easily 
replaceable, while all other parts are 
made very strong and durable. The 
mechanism and connections are placed 
in an. aluminum case and are arranged 
so that the sensitive parts are well pro- 
tected but accessible. It is constructed 
jointly by the Leeds & Northrup Co., 
and the Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing 
Co. Most forms of galvanometer are 
placed in wooden cases and are so con- 
structed that they do not long give good 
service when used by unskilled me- 
chanics. 

The middle section contains the Ester- 
line graphic recording wattmeter, which 
records in standard units the flow of gas 
through the meter housing. Below the 
Fsterline instrument is a Westinghouse 
single-phase indicating wattmeter, with 
scale calibrated for thousands of cubic 
feet of gas, which shows the total gas 
flow. Mounted on the back of the cen- 
ter section is a Square D quick-break 
ironclad knife switch, operated by a 
lever on the front of the section, which 
serves aS a main-line switch for the 
heater circuit and all control circuits. 
At the left of this switch is mounted a 
push-button control switch which op- 
erates a C-H single-pole remote-con- 
trol switch. This switch is magnetically 
opened and closed and mechanically 
locked and is used to open the heater 
circuit in the meter housing to permit 
the operator to balance the meter. The 
instrument panel also contains a cur- 
rent transformer, for all except the 


small sizes of meters, and fuses for the 
recording circuits and test connections 
for electrically testing the two watt- 
meters. These wattmeters are stand- 
ard 5-ampere, 110 or 220-volt instru- 
ments, hence they may be tested for ac- 
curacy in the same manner as any other 
standard indicating or integrating elec- 
trical instrument, that is, by connecting 


Instrument Panei for indicating and Re- 
cording Gas Flow Electricaliy Through 
Thomas Meter. 


them in series with similar meters of 
known accuracy. Test constants are 
stamped on each meter and it is not 
necessary to shut off the gas or inter- 
rupt the gas measurement to test the re- 
cording and integrating instruments. All 
live parts are sneloced 4 in the enclosing 
case upon which the sections of the 
panel are mounted and the complete 
panel is furnished with a cast-iron sub- 
base necessitating no other work in in- 
stallation than the mere lagging of the 
base to the floor. 


Recent Tests Confirm Claims for 
Westinghouse Irons. 


The Good Housekeeping Institute, 
a laboratory conducted by the Good 
Housekeeping Magazine, recently made 
a new test on the 6-Ib. electric irons 
manufactured by seven companies, 


The results of these tests tend to con- 
firm many of the claims made by the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co. for its iron. 

The Westinghouse iron took 24 
sec. longer than the average to heat 
up to 500°, but it stayed hot 2 min. 
28 sec. longer. This indicates the 
very large storage capacity of this 
iron. Some of the irons heated a lit- 
tle quicker but these also cooled 
quicker. 

The scorch test made is also very 
interesting. Eight sheets of thin 
paper were placed between the sole 
plate of the iron and the asbestos 
stand. The current was switched on 
until the thermometer reached 180° 
F. as experience shows that this tem- 
perature gives the best comparative 
scorch reading. Although the West- 
inghouse iron has about the average 
total area of ironing surface, it has 
a scorch area of 18% larger than the 
average iron, 82% of the surface of 
the Westinghouse iron showing the 
scorch mark. This further substanti- 
ates the ¢laims made by this company 
that the whole iron irons. 


Bryant Plugs and Receptacles for 
Marine Use. 


The demand for receptacles and 
plugs which are adapted for marine 
use. where non-watertight extension 
cord outlets are desired in officer’s 
quarters, messrooms, cabins and 
staterooms has caused the Bryant 
Electric Co. of Bridgeport, Conn., to 
develop a special Bryant Spartan in- 
terchangeable plug type receptacle 
for this work. These plugs and re- 
ceptacles offer a distinct advantage, 
because of the fact that they fit the 
plugs which are furnished with every 
fan motor and practically all table lamps 
and other current-consuming devices. 

The base of this plug receptacle is 


` unbreakable composition, as used on 


all other Bryant marine devices, and 
the top section is hard white glazed 
porcelain. This receptacle has a bot- 
tom diameter of 134 in.: top diameter 
136 in. height 113/16 in. A groove 
of ample size is provided in the base 
for wires to pass through or to allow 
wire entrance from the bottom of the 
box. Brass fastening screws are 
furnished and kept in place by hold- 
ing washers. Screw centers are 1¥% 
in., which is the standard for all Bry- 
ant marine devices. 

The type K. D. cap is intended for 
use on small size flexible cords not 
over 13/32 in. in diameter. For heavy 
insulated or metal-armored cables, 
up to 9/16 in. in diameter, the type M. 
K. cap is best suited, as it is provided 
with a_ strain relief clamp and cord 


‘grip. Both of these caps are made of 


unbreakable composition and will 
stand severe usage, 
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Ready to Use Switchboards of 
Simple Design. 


A new line of switchboards particu- 
larly adapted for -smaller installations 
has been placed on the market to meet 
the demand for a simple ready-to-use 
board. This type of switchboard is 
suitable for the control of a direct-cur- 
rent generator and three lighting cir- 
cuits. A marked feature of this type of 


board is that it can be placed in opera- 
tion by simply connecting the leads from 


Front and Back View of Type KD Panel. 


the generator and feeder circuits to the 
terminals provided for that purpose. 
The convenience of this feature con- 
trasts favorably with the usual expense 
entailed in the purchase of meters, 
switches, circuit-breakers, slate slabs, 
framework and the work of designing 
and assembling the complete panel on 
the job. 

The installation of the old types of 
switchboard usually involved a great 
deal of detail work that is not justified 
in a small plant. First each piece of 
detail apparatus must be ordered with 
careful consideration given to the type 
and capacity. Drilling templates of 
each must be secured and a consider- 
able sum must be allowed to cover in- 
vestment in tools for drilling the slate 
and bending the copper strap connec- 
tions. 

The accompanying illustrations are 
typical of the types K. D. and J. D. pen- 
els, both of which are suitable for 125 
and 250-volt installations up to 600 am- 
peres capacity. These are manufactured 
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by the Westinghouse Electric and Man- 
ufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Both these types of panels permit a 
choice in number and capacity of feeder 
circuits. 


Optical Pyrometer for Conveni- 
ent Use in Industrial Works. 


The Leeds & Northrup Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., working under the funda- 
mental Morse patents, has produced 
an optical pyrometer with a view to 
realizing a high degree 
of accuracy and relia- 
bility in a simple and 
portable device. The 
instrument, which is il- 
lustrated herewith, is 
suitable for measuring 
from dull red (about 
1100° F.) up to the 
highest known tempera- 
ture. 

The manner in which 
the luminous radiation 
from the -hot body is 


balanced against that 
from a standardized 
source will be under- 


stood from the follow- 
ing description : 

A lens is provided by 
which rays from a hot 
body are brought to a 
focus in a plane where 
there is located a tungs- 
ten lamp filament. By 
means of an eye-piece, 
the observer views the 
incandescent filament, 
which appears to he 
upon the image, just as 
the cross hairs in a sur- 
veyor’s telescope appear 
upon the distant object 
looked at. By means of 
a rheostat in a case 
slung about the neck, 
the case also containing 
a storage battery and a 
milliammeter, the cur- 
rent through the lamp is 
adjusted until the bright- 
ness of the filament is 
just equal to the bright- 
ness of the image pro- 
duced by the lens, that 
is, so that the filament 
blends with, or becomes 
indistinouishable upon, 
the background focused 
by the first object. The observer then 
notes the reading of the milliammeter, 
which may be provided either with a 
special scale to read in degrees of tem- 
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perature, or the temperature corre- 
sponding to the current may be read 
from a calibration curve supplied with 
the instrument. 


The adjustment is made with great 
accuracy and certainty, as the effect of 
radiation upon the eye varies some 20 
times faster than does the temperature 
at 1300° F., and some 14 times faster 
at 3400° F., while as above stated, the 


Milliammeter, Battery and Rheostat for 
Use with Pyrometer. 


eye is very keen in distinguishing dif- 
ferences in brightness between super- 
posed objects. 

The instrument can be calibrated by 
sighting it upon bodies whose tempera- 
tures are known, either by means of a 
thermocouple pyrometer, or by the 
melting or freezing of various sub- 
stances. The constancy or reliability 
depends upon the constancy of the 
lamp, that is, its ability always to shine 
with the same intensity when receiving 
the same current. This matter has 
been investigated exhaustively by the 
United States Bureau of Standards 
and by the Nela Research Laboratory 
of the National Lamp Works, also in 
the laboratory of the Leeds & North- 
rup Co., and it has been found that 
after a tungsten filament is thoroughly 
aged, that is, burned for some time at 
a temperature higher than that to 
which it will be subjected in service, 
no sensible variation thereafter occurs. 
The instrument is so designed that one 
lamp can quickly be replaced by an- 
other, and by keeping two lamps, their 
correctness can always be insured by 
checking one against the other. 

The instrument itself is handy and 
portable, weighing only about a few 
ounces and can be sighted as easily as 
an opera glass. The case, containing 
the battery, rheostat and milliammeter, 
is designed to be slung about the neck, 
and weighs about 10 Ibs. 


The Leeds & Northrup Optical Pyrometer. 
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Trade Activities 


Electric Furnace Closes Large Contract for Heat-Treating 
Equipment—Literature Distributed by Manufacturers 


. A. Marsden and Stanley E. 
Howell have taken over the business 
of Home Electric Co., Seattle, Wash., 
changing the name to the Electric 
Appliance Co. 


Steel City Electric Co., 1207-1219 
Columbus avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has appointed R. S. Waketield to rep- 
resent the company in the state of 
Texas. Mr. Wakeheld will make his 
headquarters at 1312 Great Southern 
Life building, Dallas. 


Harvey Hubbell, Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn., is sending out a folder on the 
Hubbell attachment for pull-sockets, 
which tells its own story in pictures. 
This handy little device reduces the 
breakage of lamps and eliminates 
marring of reflectors. The Hubbell 
attachment is designed for both brass 
shell and porcelain pull sockets, the 
only difference being the increased 
circumference of the attaching band 
to fit porcelain sockets. 


Hart & Hegeman Manufacturing 
Co., 342 Capitol avenue, Hartford, 
Conn., has just prepared Catalog P, 
listing “H & H” switches and acces- 
sories and “Paiste” wiring material. 
The catalog is one of the handsomest 
editions of the season and the com- 
pany is to be congratulated on its 
general appearance and makeup. This 
book of 183 pages contains brief and 
comprehensive descriptions of the 
“H & H” and “Paiste” line and illus- 
trates each and every item listed. 
Twenty-two pages of the catalog are 
devoted to a catalog number index, 
which is very convenient in making 
selections of this company’s product, 
and several pages are given over toa 
pictorial index of “Paiste” pipe tap- 
lets. 

Davis Slate & Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, which claims to be the largest 
miller of electrical slate and marble, 
is sending out a very attractive cal- 
endar for the year 1919. It is 13 by 
32 inches in size and is printed in 
four colors on a good quality of pa- 
per. The calendar follows the very 
useful plan of showing three months 
in superposed order, the middle one 
being the current month. This plan 
is very convenient in referring to 
past and future dates. The current 
month is distinguished from the past 
and coming months by being printed 
in black on a light slate colored back- 
ground, whereas the other months 
are shown on a darker slate back- 
ground. The Davis company pro- 
duces and finishes various kinds of 
electrical slate, including Penrhyn 
purple, Penrhyn monsonized, Im- 
perial black and Monson black. The 
company is also distributing price 
list No. 6, listing its complete line of 
products. It contains much valuable 
information and varies from the usual 
custom of manufacturers in that prices 
are quoted per slab. 


Meldon H. Merrill and Thomas B. 
Sweeney announce the organization 
of the firm of Merrill, Sweeney & 
Co., engincers, managers and purchas- 
ing agents for public service proper- 
ties, with ofħices at 50 State street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Multiple Fuse Co., Inc., 450 Fourth 
avenue, New York City, has issued a 
very impressive circular entitled, 
“Keep the Wheels Turning,” point- 
ing out the importance of the fuse in 
industrial plants. Three types of 
fuses manufactured by the company 
are described, directing particular at- 
tention to the Atlas four-in-one mul- 
tiple fuse, providing’ four individual 
fuses in each cartrıdge shell. This 
fuse is approved by both the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories and the Factory 
Mutual Laboratories. Compared 
with the standard fuse the Atlas is 
an original and three spares always 
at hand to prevent any production 
OSS. 


The Hirschy Co., 720 Second av- 
enue South, Minneapolis, Minn., re- 
cently issued an illustrated circular de- 
scribing its latest improved washer. 
This line of washers is made in three 
models—Hirschy multi-motor, elec- 
tric and belt power. It is claimed to 
be something entirely different in the 
line of washers, in that it provides 
a new cone device, which is perhaps 
the first attempt that has been made 
to improve the inside of a washing 
machine. This device prevents clothes 
from massing in the center of the tub 
and forces the clothes into a wider cir- 
cle and a greater volume of water. 
The slant of the cone gives the water 
a third motion, causing a much 
greater water agitation than is usually 
found in other machines on the mar- 
ket. The top lip on the cone pre- 
vents the clothes from rubbing against 
the dolly, eliminating all wear and 
tear. 


The Edison Lamp Works of the 
General Electric Co., Harrison, N. 
J.. whose annual calendars are fa- 
mous for their artistic beauty, color- 
ing, poetic expression, is distributing 
one for 1919 which in magnificence 
surpasses all preceding ones. The re- 
production is one of a series of paint- 
ings especially designed by Maxfield 
Parrish for the Edison Lamp Works, 
and it portrays the “Spirit of the 
Night.” The inspiration of the paint- 
ing is expressed by the following 
lines, but the coloring must be seen 
to be appreciated: 

“And even the Spirit of the Night 

Lured from her far and dusky halls, 

Follows the gleam that falls 

Across her throne, 

And comes to wonder and admire 

How ee has conquered light and 
re l 

And made their radiance his own.” 


National X-Ray Reflector Co., Chi- 
cago, has issued a new booklet on 
show-case lighting. This book, enti- 
tled “X-ray Display Case Lighting,” 
gives facts and figures about the rela- 
tive costs of different methods of 
lighting the show case and explains in 
detail the importance of correct dis- 
play case lighting. It is profusely il- 
lustrated with interesting photographs 
and diagrams of wiring and installing 
these outhts. It will be sent free upon 
request by the National X-Ray Re- 
flector Co. 


Electric Furnace Co., Alliance, 
Ohio, has just closed a contract with 
the Standard Roller Bearing Co., Phil- 
adelphia, for 190-kw. continuous auto- 
matic, heat-treating equipment. The 
set consists of one 150-kw. electric 
furnace for hardening and one 40-kw. 
electrically heated oil drawing bath. 
There is supplied in addition, an oil- 
quench bath located between the fur- 
naces and the electrically heated draw- 
ing bath. The material, which con- 
sists of alloy steel balls and ball races, 
is automatically handled through the 
furnaces, quench, and drawing baths, 
in metal baskets. 


Washington Electric Supply Co. 
has moved into its new five-story 
building at South 153 Monroe street, 
Spokane, Wash., which it recently 
purchased. Consolidated at this loca- 
tion are the office and retail store, for- 
merly at 907 Riverside avenue, and 
the warehouse formerly on the Spok- 
ane International tracks. This build- 
ing, of slow-burning material con- 
struction, is directly located on the 
Northern Pacific tracks, with facili- 
ties for loading and unloading carload 
shipments direct to the warehouse 
platform. Commodious and well ar- 
ranged offices have been established 
on the ground floor and the remainder 
of the building is devoted to storing 
a complete stock of electrical mer- 
chandise. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., has issued a handsome dealers’ 
cesalog of electric fans illustrated in 
colors. This catalog contains 28 pages 
and lists a number of new models in 
addition to the regular line of fans. 
Each and every part entering into the 
construction of the fan is described in 
detail and illustrations showing the 
details and salient features of the G-E 
oscillating fan given. A table of 
weights and dimensions of the various 
types and sizes of fans and an index 
to catalog numbers are conveniently 
placed in the back of the catalog. In 
addition to the complete Jisting of this 
product, it contains much helpful in- 
formation on the subject of fans, 
pointing out the industrial impor- 
tance. hvgienic value and the many 
uses of the G-E electric fan in winter 
as well as in summer. 
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Weekly Record of Construction Activities—Conventions 


EASTERN STATES. 


Rochester, N. Y.—The plant of the 
New England Telephone Co. was re- 
cently damaged by fire to the extent 
of approximately $4,000. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—Plans have been 
completed by Julius Kayser & Co., 45 
East 17th street, New York, for the 
erection of the proposed new one- 
story* brick arid steel boiler plant, 
about 50x85 ft, at its works on 
Classon avenue. The structure is esti- 
mated to cost $50,000. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The city has ar- 
ranged plans for the construction of 
a new cable and wire plant for muni- 
cipal service and the installation of a 
new police signal flash light system 
in various sections of the city. Bids 
for the work will be received until 
Feb. 4. George S. Buck is mayor. 


Canisteo, N. Y.—$15,000 has been 
voted for the purpose of buying the 
street system of the Larrowe com- 
pany at a price of $7,000, which went 
through bankruptcy, to put up a build- 
ing which will probably be located 
on the village property back of the 
department building, and to purchase 
a 35-hp. oil-burning engine to oper- 
ate the 50-kw. generator which is in- 
cluded in the invoice of the Larrowe 
property. 


Cohoes, N. ¥Y.—Cohoes Power & 
Light Corporation is arranging for 
the issuance of $2,500,000 first mort- 
gage 6% gold bonds, a portion of the 
proceeds to be used for extensions 
and betterments. The company op- 
erates in Cohoes, Albany, Rensselaer, 
Waterford and other neighboring mu- 
nicipalities. Frank M. Tait is presi- 
dent. 


New York, N. Y.—New York Edi- 
son Co., which recently acquired 
property having a frontage of about 
300 ft. on the East river at the foot 
of 133rd and 145th streets in the Port 
Morris section, formerly owned by 
the Schafer Brewing Co., is said to 
be arranginy plans for the construc- 
tion of a large new power station. The 
property was held at $350,000. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—Fire on Jan. 11 
caused by an explosion in the boiler 
plant damaged the factory building 
occupied by the Long Island Feather 
Co. to the extent of approximately 


$10,000. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—Fire on Jan. 15 
which destroyed the boiler plant and 
a portion of the works of Procino & 
Rossi, 408 East Division street, caused 
a damage estimated at $10,000. 


Atlantic City, N. J.—In arranging 
its annual budget for 1919 the city 
commissioners have requisitioned an 
appropriation of $77,000 to be used 
for street and Boardwalk lighting 
purposes for this period. 


Bernardsville, N. J.—Bernardsville 
Station Garage has arranged with the 
New Jersey Power & Light Co. for 
furnishing electric power for the op- 
eration of all machinery in the pro- 
posed two-story concrete station, 
about 50x175 ft., ground for which 
was broken recently. 


Chatham, N. J.—The Borough 
Council has approved an appropria- 
tion of $5162 in its annual budget for 
1919, to be used for lighting purposes. 


Dover, N. J.—The Board of Alder- 
men has tentatively approved an ap- 
propriation of $7770 in its annual 
budget for 1919, to be used for the 
operation of the electric street-light- 
ing system. 


Dover, N. J.—New Jersey Power & 
Light Co. has been granted permis- 
sion by the Board of Public Utility 
Commissioners to issue 5% first mort- 
gage bonds for $25,000 and 6% gen- 
eral mortgage bonds for $39,000. It 
is understood that the company will 
use a portion of the proceeds for ex- 
tensions and betterments. 


Elizabeth, N. J—New York Tele- 
phone Co., 15 Dey street, New York, 
has completed plans for the erection 
of a new three-story brick and stone 
telephone building at 1192-96 East 
a street, estimated to cost $50,- 
000. 


Irvington, N. J.—Until Feb. 1 the 
Board of Education will receive bids 
for new electrical work in connec- 
tion with alterations and improve- 
ments to be made at public school 
No. 6, Madison avenue. A. C. Chris- 
tian is chairman of the building com- 
mittee. 


Irvington, N. J.—Plans are under 
consideration by the Town Commis- 
sion for extensions in the electric 
street-lighting system. 


Keyport, N. J.—In arranging the 
annual budget for 1919 the Council 
has approved an appropriation of $5- 
200 for the maintenance of the street- 
lighting system for this period. 


Merchantville, N. J.—The Borough 
Council is considering plans for the 
installation of a new fire alarm sys- 
tem throughout the Borough. Volney 
Bennett is mayor. 


Newfane, N. J.—J. A. McCollum is 
chairman of a committee to plan ways 
and means to secure improved elec- 
tric lights. 


Newark, N. J.—Utility By-Prod- 
ucts Co., 395 Frelinghuysen avenue, 
has had plans prepared for alterations 
and improvements in the boiler plant 
at.its works. A permit for the work 
has been issued. 


Paterson, N. ].—Fire on Jan. 13 de- 
stroyed the boiler plant at the silk 
mills of the Ashley Silk Co., Warren 
street, with loss estimated at $5000. 


Rahway, N. J.—The City Commis- 
sion has approved an appropriation 
of $10,000 as set forth in the annual 
budget for 1919, to be used for the 
maintenance of the electric street- 
lighting system. 


Sandy Hook, N. J.—The United 
States Government, Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, has awarded a contract 
to M. H. Rothschild, Inc., 244 West 
79th street, New York, for the con- 
struction of a new radio compass sta- 
tion at the local Government site. 


Fallsington, Pa. — Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. has had plans prepared 
for the construction of a new two- 
story brick and steel signal tower at 
its local property. 


Harrisburg, Pa.—Plans are being 
prepared for the installation of a new 
electric-lighting plant at the Mont 
Alto Sanatorium. 


Milton, Pa.—Construction work is 
practically completed on the new 
power plant being erected at this loca- 
tion by the Construction Division of 
the Government. The station is esti- 
mated to cost $100,000. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The city has 
awarded final contracts for the erece 
tion of the proposed new boiler plant 
to be located at 24th and _ Ritner 
streets, to be constructed in conjunc- 
tion with a new fire house and police 
station, the entire work being esti- 
mated to cost in excess of $300,000. 


Philadelphia, Pa—In connection 
with the erection of various structures 
at the Government Naval Hospital 
Reservation, it is understood that a 
pumping plant will be erected. It is 
proposed to install a new pumping 
unit with auxiliary equipment. (Speci- 
fication 3682). 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Roxford Knit- 
ting Co., Randolph and Jefferson 
streets, has arranged plans for the in- 
stallation of new boiler equipment at 
its plant. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Carbon Steel Co., 
32nd street and Allegheny river, is 
having plans prepared for the erec- 
tion of a new one-story boiler plant 
at its works, about 40x168 ft. in size. 


Myersville, Md—Hagerstown & 
Frederick Railway Co., Hagerstown, 
is nlanning for the reconstruction of 
its local substation recently destroyed 
hy fire, with a loss of $7500. 

Westminster, Md.—B. F. Shriver 
Co. has awarded a contract for the 
construction of a new power plant at 
its works. The J. F. Roystone Engi- 
neering Co. 1s the contractor. 

Wilson, N. C.—The flour mill and 
dynamo used to light the country club 
burned. L. P. Woodward, owner. 

Savannah, Ga—The Foundation 
Co., New York, has had plans pre- 
pared for the construction ofta new 
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power plant at its local shipbuilding 
works. Preliminary work on the erec- 
tion of the proposed structure has 
been commenced. 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Steps to request 
city authorities to put into effect at 
once the contract with the Union 
Gas & Electric Co. for boulevard 
lighting in the downtown business 
section were taken at a meeting of 
the United Boulevard Lighting Com- 
mittee at the Business Men’s Club. 
The necessary arrangements were 
made with the Union Gas & Electric 
Co. and contracts were signed for 
boulevard lighting in practically all 
downtown streets between Central 
avenue and Broadway and Fourth and 
Eighth streets at a cost of $100,000. 
Address Thomas J. Ryan, president 
of the Business Men’s Club. 


Hillsboro, Ohio.—The right of way 
is being secured for an electric road 
from Hillsboro to Chillicothe. The 
road is owned by the Hillsboro Cyn- 
thiana Bainbridge & Chillicothe Trac- 
tion Co., Floyd E. Ferman, president, 
1844 N. Delaware street, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 


Lima, Ohio—The city may soon 
take steps to install a municipal light- 
ing plant for the street lighting sys- 
tem. For the last 10 years current 
has been furnished by the Ohio Elec- 
tric Railway Co. under a franchise 
which will terminate next June. The 
city has $56,808.95 of a bond issue 
voted 10 years ago to build a munici- 
pal plant available for this purpose. 
It is estimated that by connecting the 
plant with the city water works, 
where two large generators already 
are in use, that the manufacture of 
current could be made possible by 
the expenditure of $100,000. 


Lorain, Ohio.—Utilities Construc- 
tion Co. has petitioned for authority 
to issue $1,250,000 in bonds for erect- 
ing power plant. Address city clerk. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Fire recently 
destroyed the power plant and drying 
room at the works of the United 
States Encaustic Tile Co., 349 West 
16th street, with loss estimated at 
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DeKalb, Il.—DeKalb-Sycamore & 
Interurban Traction Co. has filed a 
bill in the DeKalb county circuit 
court for an injunction to restrain the 
Illinois Public Utilities Commission 
from preventng the company to raise 
its rates, citing that the passenger 
service is conducted at a loss of $24,- 
000 a year. 


Elizabethtown, Ill.—The council is 
discussing ways and means of secur- 
ing electric lights for the village. 
Richard F. Taylor, president of the 
village board. 


Lewiston, Ill.—The council is in- 
terested in establishing a municipal 
lighting system. Address city clerk. 


Mattoon, I1L—Central Illinois Pub- 
lic Service Co. has received a tem- 
porary order from the Illinois Public 
Utilities Commission giving increased 
rates in 144 towns and cities. The 
temporary raise was granted pending 
further investigation by the Commis- 
sion. 


ELECTRICAL REVIEW 


DATES AHEAD. 


Pennsylvania State Association of 
Electrical Contractors and Dealers. 
Next meeting, Hotel Adelphia, Phila- 
delphia, Jan. 28. Secretary-treasurer, 
M. G. Sellers, 1518 Samson street, 
Philadelphia. 


Western Association of Electrical 
Inspectors. Annual meeting, Chicago, 


Ill., Jan. 28-30. Secretary, W. S. Boyd, 
i West Jackson boulevard, Chicago, 


Oklahoma Utilities Association. An- 
nual merung: Oklahoma City, Okla., 
Feb. 6, 7 and 8. Secretary, H. A. 
Lane, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Illinois State Association of Electri- 
cal Contractors and Dealers. Annual 
convention, Chicago, Feb. 14 and 15. 
State secretary, G. A. EngelkKen, 55 
West Harrison street, Chicago. 


New Mexico Electrical Association. 
Annual meeting, Albuquerque, N. 
Mex., Feb. 17-19. Secretary-treasurer, 
oe E. Twogood, Albuquerque, N. 
Mex. 


American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers. Annual mid-winter conven- 
tion, Engineering Societies building, 
New York City, Feb. 19-21. Secretary, 
F. L. Hutchinson, 33 West 39th street, 
New York City. 


Wisconsin State Association of Blec- 
trical Contractors and Dealers. An- 
nual convention, Hotel Pfister, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., March 24-28. State sec- 
retary, John A. Piepkorn, 108 Syca- 
more street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Wisconsin Electrical Association. 
Annual meeting, Milwaukee, March 25- 
27. Secretary, J. P. Pulliam, 1408 First 
National Bank building, Milwaukee. 


Springfield, I1]._—Three applications 
were filed with the state public utili- 
ties commission by corporations for 
permission to issue stock and bonds. 
They are: Jacksonville Railway & 
Light Co. to issue 1230 shares of its 
preferred stocks, par value, $123,000: 
the Galesburg Railway, Lighting & 
Power Co. of Galesburg, to issue 
bonds in the amount of $350,000; the 
Illinois Central Traction Co. of 
Champaign to issue 2450 shares of 
preferred stocks, par value $245,000. 


Kaukauna, Wis.—Plans have been 
prepared by Engineer W. B. Mont- 
gomery, Montgomery, Wis., for re- 
modeling dam and other improve- 
ments, generators, waterwheels, 
gates, sluiceway, for Green Bay 
Mississippi Canal Co. 


Ladysmith, Wis.—L. C. Meyers 
Co., engineer, 53 W. Jackson boule- 
vard, ‘Chicago, has prepared plans for 
construction dam near Ladysmith at 
a cost of $2,000,000. Big Falls Water 
Co., owner. 


Manitowoc, Wis.— Recommendation 
has been made to Congress by Sec- 
retary of Commerce Redfield for an 
appropriation of $10,000 for improve- 
ments in the fog signal and lighthouse 
station here. 


Oshkosh, Wis.—A permit has been 
granted for laying conduit from Gas 
Light Co.’s plant across Broad street 
to corner of Broad street and Lake 
Drive. Owner, Eastern Wisconsin 
Electric Co., B. W. Arnold, manager. 


Sheboygan, Wis.—Architect W. C. 
Weeks, Sheboygan, is preparing plans 
for telephone exchange tor the Citi- 
zens’ Telephone Co. 


Superior, Wis.—Preparations are 
being made by the city council to pur- 
chase lighting plant of the Superior 
Water, Light & Power Co. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. — Northern 
States Power Co. purposes to in- 
crease its capital stock from $16,- 
000,000 to $26,000,000. R. F. Pack, 
general manager. 


Atlantic, Iowa.—J. V. White, owner 
of the Cumberland electric light and 
power plant, has announced contem- 
plated improvements which will in- 
clude the building of transmission 
lines to Bridgewater and Massena. 


Dayton, Iowa.—The electric pump 
at the water tank burned. Address 
town clerk. 


Excelsior Springs, Mo.—Excelsior 
Springs Light & Power Co. is con- 
sidering extensions in its system from 
Excelsior Springs to Kearny, Holt, 
Lawson and neighboring sections. 


Odessa, Mo.—A mass meeting was 
held recently to discuss the proposi- 
tion of disposing of ‘the municipal 
electric light plant here and making 
a contract with the Green Co. of 
Pleasant Hill for current for Odessa 
for 20 years. 


Caney, Kans.—The bondholders of 
the Caney Electric Light Co. have 
purchased the entire plant at a fore- 
closure sale held recently for the sum 
of $23,000. Nothing will be done at 
present in regard to a new plant, but 
some time in the spring the town i 
planning to spend at least $25,000 for 
a new light plant, lines from which 
will be run to adjacent towns. 


Eldorado, Kans.—City Manager 
Bert Wells has been conferring with 
the Kansas Gas & Electric Co., with 
offices in Wichita, to install 75 more 
street lights and two additional blocks 
of white way. 


Beatrice, Neb.—Wymore city coun- 
cil has entered into a contract with 
the Nebraska Gas & Electric Co. to 
furnish the city of Wymore with cur- 
rent for a period of five years. 


Minot, N. Dak.—The City Commis- 
sioners have contracted for the in- 
stallation of 28 three-light ornamental 
standards on the new steel viaduct 
over the Great Northern and Soo 
railroads, current for which will be 
furnished by the Minot division of 
Northern States Power Co. 


SOUTH CENTRAL STATES. 


Louisville, Ky.—The Board of Pub- 
lic Works is considering plans for 
the establishment of a new municipal 
lighting plant. 


Memphis, Tenn. — Shelby county 
commissioners contemplate install- 
ing electric plant in courthouse for 
lighting building and operating ele- 
vators. Cost, $12,000. Address coun- 
ty auditor. 


Decatur, Aļa.—Failure of the Ala- 
bama Power Co. to supply Albany 
and Decatur with gas for lighting 
and cooking purposes has led to a 
strong protest on the part of the citi- 
zens, and to probably quick action in 
the building here of a municipal pow- 
er plant, bonds for which were voted 
some time ago. Address Mayor Nel- 
son. 


Clarendon, Ark.—Commonwealth 
Power Co. is considering the con- 
struction of a new electric power plant 
on its waterfront property. A. Perry 
is manager. 


January 25, 1919. 


Fort Smith, Ark.—Fort Smith Light 
& Traction Co. has closed contract 


with the Model Window Glass Co. for . 


the complete electrification of its 
plant, displacing gas ee aa This 
installation amounts to 75 hp. in mo- 
tors. 


Levy, Ark.—The city is planning 
for the installation of a new electric- 
lighting system. 


Picher, Okla—J. McNichols has 
made a survey for an electric belt 
line to connect Picher, Couthat and 
Cardin. 


Sulphur, Okla.—The light and pow- 
er plant of Sulphur was recently de- 
stroved by fire at a loss of $80,000. 


Tishomingo, Okla.——The city is 
considering the erection of a new 
electric light plant, the structure be- 
ing estimated to cost $18,000. 


Walters, Okla.—Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. is planning to double 
the capacity of its Walters system, 
including the installation of a new 
switchboard, lines and cables. 


Cleburne, Tex.—Cleburne Commer- 
cial Club is pushing plan to build in- 
terurban railway from Cleburne to the 
West Texas oil fields via Glen Rose. 
Address W. K. Williamson. 


Dallas, Tex.—Dallas Street Railway 
Co. will spend this year nearly $500,- 
000 for extensions and improvements, 
this including the proposed North 
Dallas extensions. Richard Meri- 
wether, manager. 


Goliad, Tex.—Probably due to de- 
fective wiring, the electric light plant 
building and contents were destroyed 
by fire. The loss is fully covered by 
insurance. 


Irving, Tex.—Texas Power & Light 
Co. is contemplating the installation 
of a reducer to furnish current for 
the entire town. 


Omaha, Tex.—The electric light 
plant burned. Address mayor. 


San Antonio, Tex.—Fire recently 
destroyed the power plant at the 
works of the San Antonio Public 
Service Co., Villita and South Presa 
aoe with loss estimated at $25,- 


WESTERN STATES. 


Seligman, Ariz.—Steps have been 
taken for the organization of the Mo- 
jave Northern Power Co. for the 
purpose of building and operating the 
proposed hydroelectric development 
on the Colorado river, north of Selig- 
man and Williams. The company will 
be capitalized at $24,000,000. Surveys 
have been made for the proposed 
plant. 


Kellogg, Ida.—Bunker Hill & Sulli- 
van M. z C. Co. is remodeling the 
old Sweeney concentrating mill for 
retreating the heavy tonnage of tail- 
ings that have accumulated in the last 
20 years. The mill has a daily ca- 
pacity of 500 tons. The new equip- 
ment is understood to include motors 
for electric drive. 


Chehalis, Wash.—Idaho, Oregon & 
Washington Light & Power Co. has 
petitioned the council for an electric 
light and power franchise. Address 
O. E. Anderson. 


ELECTRICAL 


Oakville, Wash.—Rodney Maxwell, 
civil engineer of Elma, was in the 
city recently looking over the site for 
the proposed light and power plant 
of the city. He states that a longer 
dam built on Poono Creek below 
the 


the one supplying city water 


would cost $1500. 


Seattle, Wash.—Plans for the erec- 
tion of a blacksmith and power house 
are being prepared by the Skinner & 
Eddy Corporation. The plant wwl 
be 100x220 ft. in- size and cost about 
$4500. 


Victoria, B. C—Engineers are now 
on the ground running lines and se- 
curing data for the drafting of the 
plans of the hydroelectric plant which 
the provincial government will install 
at Squamish to provide power and 
light for the P. G. S. terminal plant 
there as well as for the town of 
Squamish. The enterprise will call 
for an outlay estimated at between 


$40,000 and $50,000. 


Reedsport, Ore.—An electric light 
plant, to be known as the Reedsport 
Electric Light Co., was organized 
here with a capital of $4000. The 
power will be generated at the John- 
son mill, and work of installation is 
to be executed immediately. 


Alturas, Cal.—Plans are now under 
way for the installation of pumping 
stations along the Pitt river for the 
purpose of furnishing water for irri- 
gation purposes. It is understood 
that arrangements have been made 


with the Alturas Electric Light & 


Power Co. for the erection of five 
miles of transmission line and the in- 
stallation of at least 65 hp. in motors. 


El Moro, Cal.—Colony Holding Co. 
is building a new power plant in this 
section to be known as the Atascad- 
ero power plant. Considerable work 
in the new station will be handled 
by Renard & Stary, electrical contrac- 
tors of Los Angeles. 


San Francisco, Cal—The Motor 
Transportation Corps, which has 
charge of the wheeled vehicles in the 
army, has under consideration the 
construction of a repair shop in San 
Francisco similar to those in the East 
and South, to cost from $750,000 to 
$1,000,000. 


INCORPORATIONS 


Harrison, N. J.—Liberty -Lamp 
Works, Inc. Capital, $25,000. To 
manufacture electric lamps and other 
electrical specialties. Incorporators: 
Daniel J. Delaney, M. H. Rosenberg 
and F. M. Delaney. 


New York, N. Y.—Marine Elec- 
tric Co. Capital, $30,000. To engage 
in electrical marine contracting. In- 


corporators: . H. Scoti, O. E. 
Miller and R. Elkan, 15 Whitehall 
street. 


New York, N. Y.—Maxim Elec- 
trical Corporation. Capital, $25,000. 
To manufacture electrical specialties. 
Incorporators: . Knopf, F. E. 
Buttner and J. Harris, 1547 Broadway. 


New York, N. Y.—Donnell-Zane 
Co,. Inc. Capital, $25,000. To en- 
gage in general electrical and me- 
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chanical engineering. Incorporators: 
. C. O'Donnell, 148 West 97th 
street, New York; H. J. Zane, Jr., 


Orange, N. J., and C. Ridenour, Mill- 


wood, W. Va. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Willis Electric Cor- 
poration. Capital, $100,000. To man- 
ufacture electrical specialties, etc. In- 
corporators: James A. Willis, E. B. 
Parson and S. C. Oyer, all of Buffalo. 


Wilmerding, Pa. — Westinghouse 
Air Brake Home Building Co. Nom- 
inal capital, $5,000. To handle a hous- 
ing development for the employes of 
the Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
Alexander Black, Pittsburgh, is the 
principal incorporator. 


Little Rock, Ark.—W. P. Galloway 
Co. Capital, $50,000. To operate a 
local electric plant. Incorporators: 
W. P. and M. R. Galloway and D. B. 
Howland. 


Nova, Ohio.—Nova Electric Light- 
ing Co. has incorporated with a cap- 
ital of $5,000 by W. M. Thiedman. 


Wakefield, Neb.—Wakefield Elec- 
tric Co. has cor penarse with a cap- 
ital of $25,000 by R. H. Mathewson. 


Littlefork, Minn.—The Littlefork 
Light & Power Co., Ind., has incor- 
porated with a capital of $10,000, by 
Ernest E. Polkinghorne, and will fur- 
nish light and power. 


Lowndesville, S. C.—The Lown- 
desville Light & Power Co. has in- 
corporated with a capital of $5,000 
by M. P. McCalla, R. T. Broadwell 
and others, all of Lowndesville. 


Camden, N. J.—Cape May Court 
House Light & Power Co. Capital, 
$50.000. To operate a local plant. In- 
corporators: M. E. Boyd, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Frank Maris, Lansdowne, 
Pa., and James H. Birch, Jr., Burling- 
ton. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—National Elec- 
tric Welding Co. Capital, $50,000. To 
operate a general electrical welding 


and repair establishment. Incor- 
porators: F. H. Hansell, E. M. Mac- 
Farland, Philadelphia, and J. V. 
Pimm, Camden, N. J. 

Ranger, Tex.—Ranger Light & 
Power Co. Capital, $20,000. To op- 


erate a local electric light and pow- 
er plant. S. C. Green is the prin- 
cipal incorporator. 


PROPOSALS 


Turbines, Pump Set, Etc.—Bids 
will be received at the office of the 
Mississippi River Commission, first 
and second districts, customhouse, 
Memphis, Tenn., until Feb. 4 for fur- 
nishing turbines, pump set, feed-wa- 
ter heater and electric light plant. 


Boilers.—Bids will be received by 
the Mississippi River Commission, 
first and second districts, custom- 
house. Memphis, Tenn., until Feb. 4, 
for furnishing boilers for hydraulic 
grader No. 1820. 


Electric Crane.—Bids will be re- 
ceived by the Port of Seattle Com- 
mission up to Feb. 9 at 2 p. m. for a 
Gantry electrically-operated crane for 
Pier “B” at Smith’s Cove terminal, 
to cost about, $90,000. 
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G. E. Pingree Joins Staff of International Western Elec- 
tric—Charles R.. Underhill Returns to Acme Wire Co. 


CAPTAIN M. M. MURPHY, of 
the United States Engineers, has re- 
turned to the Seattle office of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
He will take up the work of application 
of the company’s product to mining and 
smelting operations. 


GEORGE E. CULLINAN, who re- 
cently resigned as manager of the St. 
Louis district of the Western Electric 
Co., Inc., to become central district 
manager of the company, was tendered 
a testimonial dinner on the occasion ot 
his departure from St. Louis, Mo. 
About 166 friends and business as- 
sociates were in attendance, many of 
whom are prominent men in the elec- 
trical industry. 


CHARLES R. UNDERHILL, un- 
til recently captain in the Air Service 
Aeronautics, received his discharge from 
the army on Jan. 8 and has returned 
to New Haven, Conn., in the capacity 
of chief electrical engineer for the Acme 
Wire Co. For some time Captain Un- 
derhill was in charge of tests in flight 
for the Radio Development Section of 
the Signal Corps at Langlev Field. and 
when this work started at Little Silver 
he was transferred to the School for 
Aerial Observers at Langley Field, 
where he organized the Radio Depart- 
ment and the Simulative Artillery Sys- 
tem. Later Captain Underhill was 
transferred to the Division of Military 
Aeronautics, Washington, D. C., where 
he specified ‘the radio eiuipment for Air 
Service Operations. 


G. E. PrnGREE has been appointed 
vice-president and general manager of 
the International Western Electric Co., 
Inc., and vice-president and managing 
director of the Western Electric Co.. 
Ltd., Canada., succeeding Gerard 
Swope, who resigned to become presi- 
dent of the Internationa] General Elec- 
tric Corporation. Mr. Pingree joined 
the Western Electric Co. in 1903, after 
graduation from Dartmouth College. 
and his early work was in the clerical 
and financial denartment of the Clinton 
street office in Chicago, then the execu- 
tive headquarters of the companv. He 
occupied successively positions in the 
Cincinnati and Chicago offices, and was 
assistant treasurer at New York and at 
one time general telephone sales man- 
ager. with headquarters at New York. 
In 1908 Mr. Pingree went to China 
as the companv's special representa- 
tive in the Far East and upon 
his return was annpointed to the 
position of managing director of 
the company’s London house. This 
position Mr. Pingree has since occupied, 
in charge of the company’s extensive en- 
gineering, manufacturing and sales ac- 
tivities at that point. Durine the past 
six months he has heen in New York, 
which will be his headquarters after 
May 1. Mr. Pingree is spending the in- 
tervening time on a short trip to Eng- 
land, France, Belgium and Italy. 


NORMAN G. REINICKER, for- 
merly connected with the New York 
Edison Co., is now with the Du Pont in- 
terests in charge of the power plant at 
Nashville, Tenn. 


~Joserpn L. Osman, Bordentown, 
N. J., chief telegraph operator of the 
Pennsvivania Railroad Co., and connect- 
ed with the company over 55 years, has 
retired. Mr. Osman is 67 years of age. 


JAMES F. HAMILTON, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.. president of the New York 
State Railways, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Schenectady Railway Co., to 
succeed Horace E. Andrews, deceased. 


VRATISLAV A. ZERR, consulting 
engineer of the E. T. Perkins Engineer- 
ing Co., Chicago. formerly in charge of 
the Green Bav Levee & Drainage Dis- 
trict construction, is now superintendent 
of construction at the Rocky Ford 
Drainage District, Pekin, Ill. 


HERBERT B. REYNOLDS, for- 
merly a fuel engineer in the United 
States Bureau of Mines, has returned 
to the motive power department of the 
Interborough Rapid Transit Co., New 
York City, in the capacity of mechanical 
research engineer. 


C. E. CoLLIER, who has been with 
M. B. Austin & Co., Chicago, for a 
number of years, has accepted a position 
as traveling salesman for the Arrow 
Electric Co. making the Chicago 
office his headquarters. Mr. Collins is 
well known in the electrical business 
and will no doubt be instrumental in 
making Arrow products even more 
popular than they are. 


Joseren L. MUELLER, who has 
for the past 10 years been associated 
with the Tingley Electric Co., Green 
Bav, Wis., has severed his connection 
with that concern to engage in business 
for himself. Mr. Mueller has been 
prominent in local electrical circles for 
the past 13 years, having had charge of 
the largest installations of electrical 
equipment made during that time. 


Jonn R. SMITH, formerly with 
the Freeman Sweet Co., has recently 
joined the Chicago office of the William 
A. Carrao Elecirtc Co., electrical con- 
tractor. Mr. Smith is a graduate of 
the Universitv of Wisconsin and has 
had a very wide experience. As a con- 
sulting engineer he designed the elec- 
tric, plumbing. heating and ventilating 
installations of many notable buildings 
in Chicago, New York and on the Pa- 
cific coast. One of the most prominent 
of these is the Meter & Frank depart- 
ment store in Portland, Ore. He is 
secretary of the Chicago Flectrical Es- 
timators’ Association and has played a 
very active part in developing the many 
recent improvements for electrical con- 
tractors which have been brought about 
by this association, such as the “unit 
price” system and the chart for deter- 
mining overhead percentage. 


S. W. BARKER, formerly with the 
National Carbon Co. at San Francisco, 
has succeeded the late J. W. Leighton 
as representative of the company, with 
oe at ‘421 L. C. Smith building, Se- 
attle 


WALTER S. Locxkwoobp, for- 
merly advertising manager of the Toledo 
Scale Co., Toledo, Ohio, has become ad- 
vertising manager of the Johns-Man- 
ville Co., New York. 


Capt. GEORGE B. NICHOLS 
has obtained his discharge from the 
Engineering Corps of the U. S. army 
and has returned to his former position 
of chief engineer in the Department of 
Architecture, Albany, N. Y. 


J. F. Owewns, vice-president and 
general manager of the Oklahoma Gas 
& Electric Co. has been appointed 
chairman of the Speakers’ Committee 
for the Conference of the Rotary Clubs 
of the 17th District, comprising Mis- 
sourl, Kansas and Oklahoma, to be held 
in Oklahoma City, Feb. 13 and 14. 


GEN. Guy E. Tripp, chairman 
of the board of directors of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., will sail for England on Jan. 29. 
He will be accompanied by several of- 
ficials of the company, and it is ex- 
pected that the party will be away 
about six weeks. The object of this 
trip is to further plans for enlarging 
the export business of the company. 


LEAVITT EpcAR, who prior to 
his enlistment in Government service 
was superintendent of the field statis- 
tics department of the statistical bureau, 
Edison Electric Illuminating Co., Bos- 
ton, has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral superintendent of the operating 
bureau, and will assume his new re- 
sponsibilities immediately upon his dis- 
charge from military service. After 
completing his education, Mr. Edgar 
was associated with the General Elec- 
tric Co. for a few months, his particular 
work being in connection with the con- 
struction of the Vernon Dam at Brat- 


tleboro, Vt. He became connected 
with the Edison Electric Illumin- 
ating Co. on Aug. 1, 1911, serv- 


ing for short periods in several de- 
partments of the company—the labora- 
tory, sales department. electrical engi- 
neering. installations department. spe- 
cial service and latterly the general su- 
perintendent’s office until his appoint- 
ment as superintendent of the field sta- 
tistics department of the statistical bu- 
reau on Feb. 9. 1916. Mr. Edgar was 
active in securing data in connection 
with the possible mobilization of indus- 
tries in the event that the United States 
entered the war, this work being done 
directly for the Massachusetts Board 
of Directors of the Naval Consulting 
Board. On Oct. 14 last he was com- 
missioned a first lieutenant in the Quar- 
termaster’s Corps, Construction De- 
partment. 
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For the 


Reconstruction Period=What? 
XXI. 


HIS STATEMENT issued by the Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York City, brings out 
very clearly a fact too often ignored of late, 
viz., that it is the great American market on 
which we must chiefiy depend in adjusting our 
industries to a new peace basis. Opportunities 
for foreign trade must not be neglected, but 
let’s keep our perspective true. 


a RI oa a eT 


C.A. TUPPER CHICAGO 
President . INTERNATIONAL TRADE PRESS, Inc. 


Exagge rating 
Reconstruction Needs 
of Europe 


Except in the matter of supplying certain 
raw materials and some machinery, the in- 
dustrial capacity of France will largely care 
for her immediate reconstruction demands. 
Many students are inclined to believe that the 
destroyed industrial plants will not be rebuilt 
to pre-war capacity, at least not until some 
period of time has elapsed and the trade of 
France has expanded so that there will be need 
for additional industrial capacity. 


Belgium from an industrial standpoint is not 
in as favorable a position as France because 
the major portion of the country was under the 
control of the Germans. She has need for re- 
plenishing the material equipment of her fac- 
tories and to rebuild them before she can be 
in a position to produce those materials that 
will be needed for further reconstruction. For- 
tunately, her rich African possession in the 
Congo region gives her an important source of 
raw materials. It is remarkable that develop- 
ment work should have been continued during 
the war to such an extent that last year the 
Belgian Congo produced 40,000 tons of copper. 
The Germans will be required undoubtedly to 
rebuild as much of Belgium as practicable. 
England and the United States, however, will 
share in the rebuilding of the heroic little 
kingdom. 


But it is well for American industrial leaders 
to recognize that we ought not to make the 
mistake of overestimating the probable de- 
mand for American products that will grow 
out of reconstruction in France and Belgium. 
During the Napoleonic .wars great improve- 
ments were made in the technique of produc- 
tion in English industries and their leaders 
overestimated, with serious consequences, the 
buying demand of the Continent of Europe. 
And no more serious mistake could be made 
today, than to indulge in a feeling of security 
and confidence for the immediate future of 
American industry based chiefly upon the re- 
construction demands of Europe. 
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E TE o AA AN 
Fi ial News 
ANNUAL MTA SENAR A 


Large Gains Shown by Automatic 
Electric Co. 


Large gains in both gross and net earn- 
ings are shown in the ‘tinancial statement 
of the Automatic Electric Co., which was 
given out recently. The statement and 
comparisons follow: 


1918. 1917. 

Gross profit ............- $549,990 $666,918 
General expenses ........ 110,463 ........ 
Taxes and interest ...... 72,313 Ge iat hae aly 
Selling expenses ........ pe) A eee ere ee 
Advertising .........+.-. 92,420 “kee sends 

Total expenses ........ $427,112 $112,117 
Net profit ...sssssessssss 422,878 254,501 

The balance sheet as of Dec. 31, 1918: 

ASSETS. 

Patents, good will, etc ......... $4,006,313 
Machinery, tools and fixtures .. 658,970 
Securities owned ............e008 667,556 
[Inventory .esssssossesorsssesseoo 1,391,998 
Notes receivable ............ 0000s 14,809 
Accounts receivable ............ » 474,216 
Cash ...sssee ENEE E A A 175.320 
Sundry assets 1664 iwi adewasa ds 102,501 
Deferred assets ...........0c eevee 72,920 

Total assets ..............0008- $7,594,642 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock ............. cee eee $5,074,520 
Accounts payable ............... 198,239 
Notes payable ............ cee eee 362,708 
Partial payments on contracts .. 106,019 
Deferred liabilities .............. 62,066 
ReS€rveS ..ccee ee cece cect ee eene 296,071 
Surplus account ...........0..00% 1,495,019" 

Total liabilities ............... $7,594,642 
Unfilled orders on hand Dec. 31, 

19 eee Cees Rowe re eee re $1,090,592 


A. T. & T. Bond Allotments. 


Allotments of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co.’s double offering of bonds 
and notes, which were largely oversub- 
scribed, were made as follows: Subscrip- 
tions for $5,000 New York Telephone 
bonds, allotted in full; $6000 to $10.000 
subscriptions, 90% allotted an minimum 
of $5000; $11,000 to $50,000, 50%, with 
minimum of $9000; $51,000 to $250,000, 
40%, with minimum of $35,000; over, $250,- 
000, 25%, with minimum of $100,000. A. 
T. & T. note allotments were substantial- 
ly the same. 


Westinghouse Electric Earnings. 

In a statement issued by Guy S. Tripp, 
chairman of the board of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co., in 
reference to its new issue of notes to take 
up $15,000,000 6s maturing Feb. 1 next, 
he says the amount earned in eight 
months to Nov. 30 last, with which to 
meet all taxes and charges, was $19,018,- 
030. The company earned in the eight 
months at the rate of $9.74 a share per 
annum on $74,812,650 capital stock, both 
common and preferred, against $10.29 a 
share earned in the entire fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1918. The new notes 
mature Feb. 1, 1920. 


Allis-Chalmers Earnings Drop. 

A New York dispatch says it is learned 
reports for the three months ended Nov. 
30 last show that Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Co., after allowing $7 a share 
on the preferred, shows earnings at the 
rate of $8 per annum on the common 
stock. This is quite a decrease from 
what has been recently reported as the 
present rate of income for the company. 


Poughkeepsie Company to Issue Share 


of Unissued Capital Stock. 

Central Hudson Gas & Electrice Co. 
has filed application with the Public Serv- 
ice Commission for permission to issue 
shares of its unissued capital stock, as 
now or hereafter authorized, in exchange 
for 10-year convertible debenture bonds 
of the company, the proceeds it Is un- 
derstood, to be used for expansion and 
extensions. The application supplements 
one filed on Dec. 18, requesting permis- 
sion to issue $750,000 in 10-year con- 
vertible bonds, to he used for this pur- 
pose. The authorized capital stock of 
the company is $2.500.000, of which $1,- 
794,800 has been issued. 


Dividends. 


Cities Service Co. has declared the rez- 
ular monthly dividend of one-half of 1% 
on the common stock; also the usual 1% 
stock dividend on the common, all Parao 
March 1 to stock of record Feb. 1 


Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co. has 
declared a dividend of 5°, payable July 1 
to stock of record June 1. 


A quarterly dividend of 1% has been 
declared by the Columbia Gas & Electric 
ae PARIS Feb. 15 to stock of record 
an. ; 


A quarterly dividend of 144% has been 
declared on the preferred stock of the 
Public Service Investment Co., payable 
Feb. 1 to stock of record Jan. 16. 


Earnings. 
PENNSYLVANIA UTILITIES CO. 


November 


Item. 1918. 1917. 
Gross revenue ...... $152,027.62 $131,194.17 
Operation, taxes and 

expenses esses. 104,664.80 108,498.01 

Income before 

charges .......-. $ 47,362.82 $ 22,696.16 
11 months ending Nov. 30, 
1918. 1917. 


Gross revenue ...$1,452,827.19 $1,089,741.70 
Operating expens- 
es and taxes .. 1,089,771.14 910,086.60 


Income before 
charges ......$ 363,056.05 $ 179,655.10 


DAYTON POWER & LIGHT CO 


November, 
1917. 
$260,472 $187,665 $2,162,929 $1,673,914 $2,369,603 $1,844,000 


1918. 


Gross earnings .......cee08 
Operating expenses (ine lud- 


11 months 12 months 
ended Nov. 30, ended Nov. 30, 
1918. 1917. 1918. 1917. 


ing depreciat’n and taxes) 169,402 121,590 1,500,514 1,124,877 1,642,182 1,254,247 

Net earnings............ . $91,070 $66,075 $662,415 $549,067 $727,421 $589,753 

Non-operating revenue... 3,554 533 29,790 9,278 30,846 10,101 

Total income............. $94,624 $66,608 $692,205 $558,345 $758,267 $599,854 
Interest on bonds.......... $32,192 $15,121 $321,318 $166,499 $336,439 $181,704 
Other deductions (includes 

other interest and sinking 

tünd) ora a ae eke ian ONCS 12,991 12,161 131,539 113,487 142,410 126,711 

Total deductions......... $45,183 $27,282 $452,857 $279,986 $478,849 $308,415 

Net income.............5 $49,441 $39,326 $239,348 $278,359 $279,418 $291,439 
Dividends on prefer'd stock 15,271 14,813 164,171 162,938 178,984 177,750 
Surplu8S ...sesesessss.. s.e... $34,170 $24,513 $75,177 $115,421 $100,434 $113,689 
Operating ratio............. 69.04% 64.7959 69.37% 67.20% 69.30% 68.02% 


BID PRICES OF SECURITIES OF LEAD-WEEKLY COMPARISONS OF CLOSING- 
ING BLECTRICAL COMPANIES. 
Quotations furnished by F. M. Zeiler & Co., Rookery Bldg., Chicago. 


Div. rate. Bid Bid 

Public Utilities— Percent. Jan. 14. Jan. 21. 
Adirondack Electrice Power of Glens Falls, common............ 6 12 11 
Adirondack Electric Power of Glens Falls, preferred.......... 6 71 68 
American Gas & Electric of New York, common............. 10+extra 98 100 
American Gas & Electric of New York, preferred............. me 6 43 43 


American Light & Traction of New York, common 
American Light & Traction of New York, preferred 6 
American Power & Light of New York, common 4 
American Power & Light of New York, preferred............. ae 6 74 75 
American Public Utilities of Grand Rapids, common a 
American Public Utilities of Grand Rapids, preferred 7 
American Telephone & Telegraph of New York .............. . 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, common : 

í 


eesse nee avrsee 


. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
e 
e e 


American Water Works & Elec. of New York, particip......... 11 10 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, first preferred... š 66 65 
Appalachian Power, COMMON....sssesesesreresesssesesesessesoo & . tes 2 2 
Appalachian Power, preferred. ........ cc cece eee eee eee er 7 15 12 
Cities Service of New York, COMMON..........ce cece cece cerns +extra 293 285 
Citics Service of New York, preferred. ....... cece ee ener eens ae 6 80 7619 
Commonwealth Edison of Chicago ...... cece ec cee eee ee eee sss 8 117 114% 
Comm. Power, Railway & Light of Jackson, common........ ene “es 19 20 
Comm. Power, Railway & Light of Jackson, preferred....... eae 6 41 40 
Federal Light & Traction of New York, comimon............. a ae 8 8 
Federal Light & Traction of New York, preferred............ ahs ine 40 39 
Illinois Northern Utilities of Dixon 2... . cee ee eee eee Be 6 si ne 
Middle West Utilities of Chicago, common...............4... 2+extra 20 20 
Middle West Utilities of Chicago, preferred..............066. ar 6 50 50 
Northern States Power of Chicago, COMMON............+0..e008 59 57 
Northern States Power of Chicago, preferred.............06. ex.div.? 90 87 
Pacific Gas & Electric of San Francisco, common............. bow a 46 47 
Pacific Gas & Electric of San Francisco, preferred............ ees 6 85 85 
Public Service of Northern IHinois, Chicago, common......... ee 7 90 90 
Public Service of Northern Illinois, Chicago, preferred........ ie 6 91 90 
Republic Railway & Light of Youngstown, common.......... ree 4 17 16 
Republic Railway & Light of Youngstown, preferred......... ae 6 51 50 
Standard Gas & Electric of Chicago, CommoOn............0- ser eee oe 12% 13 
Standard Gas & Electric of Chicago, preferred. ...........0.00. eee 6 31 31 
Tennessee Railway, Light & Power of Chattanooga, common.,.. Pee 2% 216 
Tennessee Railway, Light & Power of Chattanooga. preferred, 6 12% 13 
United Light & Railways of Grand Rapids, common......... ae 4 37 37 
United Light & Railways of Grand Rapids, preferred....... wens 6 70 70 
Western Power of San Francisco, common ..........-+00eee- Sie.» Soy 17 17% 
Western Union Telegraph of New York ........-0- cece cece extra 87 87 
Industrials— 
Electric Storage of Philadelphia, common ........-5e eee eeeee uci 4 53 53 
General Electric of Schenectady .. 2.0... ccc cece ec ce eee eee e tees 8 149 147 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. of Pittsburgh, common......... : q 41 41 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. of Pittsburgh, preferred...... pe 7 55 55 
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Fig. 


1—General View of Junction Development, 


Consumers’ Power Company. 


Simplicity Marks Michigan’s Largest 
Hydroelectric Development 


Simplicity of Lay-out, Co-ordination of Turbines Installed to Water Flow 


and 140,000-Volt Transmission Line, 


N the Manistee River, about 3.5 miles from 
Wellston, Mich., and where the South Branch 
joins the Manistee River, is situated the latest 

addition to the many hydroelectric power plants oper- 
ated by the Consumers’ Power Co., known as the 
Junction Development. This plant has the distinction 
not only of being the largest hydroelectric plant oper- 
ated by this company but also of being the largest 
hydroelectric development in the State of Michigan. 
Other distinctive features are that the frequency is 30 
cycles and the outgoing voltage 140,000 volts. The 
plant is rated at 16,500 kw., developed by three 3- 
phase 5500 kw. 7500-volt generators, and utilizes the 
full water flow at its location. This plant ties in with 
Grand Rapids over a 140,000-volt 3-phase line ror 
miles in length. 

The watershed above this development embraces 
some 1451 sq.m. Junction Pond, immediately above 
the dam, and from which water is directly obtained, 


Mark Development at Junction Dam 


has an area of approximately 2000 acres. With a 
47-ft. working head, and full load, the turbines take . 
1700 cu. ft. of water each per second.. 

There are four spillway gates, installed between 
concrete piers, each a motor-operated steel Tainter 
gate measuring 13 by 24 ft. To prevent delay in 
opening one spillway gate, even in the coldest weather, 


‘one Tainter gate is steam heated. This is accomplished 


by supporting steam radiators on the upper radial 
struts of the gate, which are in turn connected by 2-1n. 
flexible steam hose, to the low-pressure steam-heating 
system in the power house. Only one of the three 
spillway gates is thus heated, dependence being placed 
upon the flow of water through this one spillway to 
melt ice round the remaining gates. 

Each of the three waterwheel chambers is con- 
trolled by a Tainter gate 22 ft. in height and 30 ft. in 
width. (See right-hand illustration in Fig. 2.) These 
gates are also motor-operated fromthe switchboard 
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through worm gear. Telltale lights on the switch- 
board indicate the position of the gates. 

The power house measures 145.5 ft. in length and 
40 ft. in width. The spillway is an extension of the 
power house, made on the river side, and contains the 
four spillways. The power house and spillway were 
constructed in the existing channel cut by the river, 
which was diverted during their construction. The 
power house is built of brick with supporting’ steel 
structure resting on concrete foundations. The spill- 
way and dam are of concrete, the latter of the hollow- 
fill type, and rest upon clay hard-pan foundation. A 
line of piling was sunk across the river to a depth of 
40 ft. below normal water level. Fig. 2 shows sec- 
tions of the spillway and waterwheel chamber. The 
tumbler bay in the left-hand illustration in Fig. 2 con- 
stitutes a concrete weir such that the water flowing 
over the spillway passes down the river at sufficiently 
low velocity so as not to disturb the river bed beyond 
the concrete apron in the river bed. The concrete 
apron extends far enough along the river bed on the 
down-stream side to assure absence of erosion at the 
dam. 
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circuit breakers are rated at 7500 volts, 600 amperes 
and are solenoid operated. From the generator cir- 


cuit breakers the conductors pass through a wall to 


the current transformers mounted horizontally above 
the generator bus, thence through the respective dis- 
connect switches to a single generator bus. This bus 
is carried by porcelain insulators, the conductor of 
each phase being separated by a freestone barrier. 
Immediately above the generator bus chamber, and in 
the same relative location are the feeders, their dis- 
connects, circuit breakers and the potential trans- 
formers. 

From the basement of the power house the cir- 
cuits connecting the generator to the step-up trans- 
formers are routed through a concrete subway meas- 
uring 6 ft. in width and 9 ft. in height that runs from 
the power house basement to the land immediately 
adjacent. The 7500-volt, 2000-ampere cables connect- 
ing up the transformers through 7500-volt disconnect 
switches are carried upon insulators, each phase being 
isolated by a freestone barrier installed on one side of 
the subway. Fiber conduit carried in racks is routed 


Fig. 2.—Section of Dam Through Spiiiway 


The three turbines are of the vertical, single-run- 
ner type. Each unit has a gg-in. runner and a rating 
of 7500 hp. at 50-ft. head and 75 r.p.m. A Kingsbury 
thrust bearing supports the rotating element of tur- 
bine runner, generator field and exciter armature. 
Each turbine is governed by a governor of the oil- 
pressure type having a capacity of 60,000 ft-lb. Oil 
pressure is maintained by either of two pumps, one of 
which is capable of handling the oil for all three gov- 
ernors. The turbines were chosen so that one unit 
of 7500 hp. under 47-ft. head will be able to utilize 
the entire flow of the river at low water. All three 
units are able to utilize the ordinary river flow, ex- 
cess being discharged over the spillway. 

The electrical lay-out is extremely simple. At the 
shore side of the power house, and on the same level 
as the generator floor is located the switchboard, at 
the rear of which and in a separate room is the gen- 
erator bus, generator circuit breakers, each in its cell. 
In a room above is the distribution bus and circuit oil 
switches, generator field rheostats, etc. 

There are three generators, each rated at 6250 
kv-a. or 5500 kw., at 80% power-factor 3-phase, 
7500 volts, 30 cycles and 75 r.p.m. Each generator 
obtains its excitation from a direct-connected com- 
pound-wound. commutating-pole, 250-volt, 55-kw. gen- 
erator on the shaft above the generator (Fig. 3). 

The generator conductors, of 500,000-cir-mil., 
lead-covered cable, pass through wrought-iron conduit 
to their respective circuit breakers. The generator 


and Waterwheel Chamber Respectively. 


along the opposite side of the subway, for circuits 
other than those going to the main 7500/140,000-volt 
transformers. 


FEATURES OF OUTDOOR 140,000-VoLT SUBSTATION. 


The outdoor substation, situated on the land, and 
somewhat on the down-stream side of the turbine 
room is on the same level as the generator floor (Fig. 
4). Three single-phase, oil-insulated, water-cooled 
transformers are here installed, each upon a transfer 
truck carried upon a concrete foundation, and so ar- 
ranged with trackage that any unit may be readily 
moved out of position and transported into the power 
house without disturbing any of the remaining units. 
To facilitate repairs necessitating removal of the core 
and inspection of the interior of the transformers, a 
pit into which a unit may be lowered exists in the 
power house floor. For removing these transformer 
cores a 30-ton crane that travels the generator room 
is available. This crane is also able to handle the 
generator and turbine rotors. 

Each transformer is of the outdoor shell type and 
has a rating of 5000 kv-a., 30 cycles and changes the 
voltage from 7500 to 140,000 volts. Taps are brought 
out to permit changing the voltage from 120,000 to 
140,000 volts in 5000-volt steps so as to permit the 
outgoing voltage to be changed should operating con- 
ditions require. The transformers are connected in 
delta on both high and low-voltage sides. Disconnect 
switches are installed on the 7500-volt side of the 
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transformers and quickly-opened joints on the high- 
two transformers connected in open delta. Cooling 


water for the transformers is pumped from the pen- 


stock by a centrifugal pump. Special precautions have 
been taken to prevent the water pipes carrying this 
cooling water from being frozen in winter by covering 
them and submerging them well beneath concrete. The 
oil from the transformers is circulated through a 
storage tank of about 8800 gal. capacity. 

Circuit breakers installed upon a concrete founda- 
tion are inserted between the transformers and 
the out-going line. These are 140,000-volt non-auto- 
matic, solenoid-operated oil circuit breakers with a 
rating of 300 amperes at 140,000 volts. Between the 
outgoing line and the circuit breakers electrolytic 
lightning arresters are connected, being also installed 
upon a concrete foundation. A derrick is available for 
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Fig. 3.—Three 5500-kw. Vertical Waterwheel Generators. 


ready handling these arresters. All high-voltage buses 
and conductors are of galvanized-iron pipe supported 
by 10-unit suspension insulators from a galvanized- 
iron structural steel frame. The lightning arrester 
horn-gap charging apparatus, and the 7500-volt con- 
ductors connected to the 7500-volt transformer coil 
and disconnects are mounted upon pipe frames. A 
bank of 25 kv-a. transformers, 7500 to 2200 volts, 30 
cycles, are installed for supplying station lighting and 
power for the auxiliaries and ancillary apparatus. 
The switchboard is located on the generator floor 
on the shore side. This board (Fig. 5) is of black 
slate, and contains the panels for the three gener- 
ators, for the outgoing circuits, for station power, etc., 
and two panels for future lines. From Fig. 5 each 
generator is seen to be protected by overload relays, 
but these are operative only so long as connected 
through the synchronizing plug, that is while synchron- 
izing a generator. The rheostat wheel seen on each 
generator panel is that of the individual exciter rheo- 
stat for each generator, which is hand controlled; the 
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rheostat being located at the immediate rear of the 
switchboard. Exciter rheostats are used because a 
Tirrill regulator is used. The generator-field rheo- 
stats are motor-operated, and are located on the floor 
above the switchboard. 
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Fig. 4.—View of Outdoor Substation Showing Three 5000 kv-a. 
140,000-voit Transformers, Circuit Breakers 
and Lightning Arresters. 


A 60-cell storage battery with a rating of 112.5 
ampere-hours, is located on the floor aboye the gen- 
erator floor, which is the second floor. This battery 
is charged by a 2.25-kw. motor-generator set. Control 
circuits are operated from the battery, or from the 
motor-generator set, as circumstances dictate. 

The out-going 140,000-volt transmission line goes 
to Grand Rapids, some ror miles distant. This line 
is carried by double-circuit steel towers galvanized and 
bolted together and placed about ten to the mile. The 
towers were delivered on the ground “knocked down,” 
were erected by jin pole to anchors set by template. 
Basket anchors are used, sunk 7-ft. deep. The towers 
ordinarily were set in earth, except at railway cross- 
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Fig. 5.—Switchboard Controlling Junction Dam Hydroelectric 
Development. 


ings, corners and special locations where rock filling. 
cribbing or concrete was employed. The conductors 
comprising the present circuit (a second circuit may 
eventually be strung) are three No. 0 copper wires, 
spaced 12 ft. apart in vertical plane. — These conduc- 
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tors were strung by dynamometer. String insulators 
support the conductors, 10 units being used on 
straight suspension and 12 units for strain. An over- 
head grounded conductor is not employed. 

A telephone line parallels the 140,000-volt line. 
This line is of No. 8 galvanized iron wire, and 1s car- 
ried cn cedar poles supported by porcelain insulators. 
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Fig. 6.—Section of 140,000-voit Transmission Line. 


Telephone wires are transposed every five poles. ` 
Crossarm space permits of a duplicate telephone line - 


being strung when required. | 


The entire electrical equipment was furnished by ` 
the Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co. The turbines - 


are the product of Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co. and 
their governors those of the Lombard Governor Co. 


NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE COUNCIL TO 
MEET IN CHICAGO. 


Plans Under Way for Sixth Convention to Be Held in 
April. 


The National Foreign Trade Council will hold its 
sixth National Foreign Trade convention at the Con- 
gress hotel, Chicago, April 24, 25 and 26. The formal 
call for this meeting will tz issued shortly by the 
Chairman of the Council, James A. Farrell, president 
of the United States Steel Corporation. 

In the past these conventions have drawn an in- 
creasingly large number of the prominent business 
men of the country, representing all forms of industry, 
commerce, finance and transportation. To these will. 
now be added the representatives of labor. In this 
way the delegates will be supplied with a broad view 
of the business situation, with specific information to 
meet their individual needs, and with advice and in- 
spiration for the coming vear. 

The convention in April will deal with foreign 
trade as a factor in stabilizing American industry— 
problems involving the conversion of war industries 
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to the needs of peace; development of our foreign 
trade to provide employment of our soldiers, sailors, 
and war workers; and the formation of a definite 
policy dealing with the future of our new shipping. 
The procedure of the convention will be along the 
lines that have proved so successful in the past: gen- 
eral sessions with prepared papers by the leading au- 
thorities, followed by discussion; group sessions, 
consisting mainly of discussion, in which the special 
interests of different types of business are treated; 
individual conferences with Government representa- 
tives and trade advisers. i , 
It is expected that the attendance this year will be 
unusually large. There is a growing realization 
throughout the country that foreign trade is essential to 
continued prosperity, and many concerns are turning to 
the foreign field for the first time. For these the con- 
vention offers an unusual opportunity to profit by the 
experience of older export firms and to learn the gen- 
eral policies of the country in respect to foreign trade. 


NAVY AGAIN OPEN FOR VOLUNTARY EN- 
LISTMENTS. 


Owing to the great publicity given to the de- 


= mobilization of the Army and Navy and the fact that 


thousands of sailors and soldiers are being released, a 
large portion of the people of this country are un- 
aware of the fact that the Navy is again open for 


- voluntary enlistments and that it is seeking young men 
. who are anxious to enter the service, to obtain valuable 
-= instruction for which the Navy is so noted and to have 
. the opportunity of seeing the world at Uncle Sam’s 
- expense. 


Excellent opportunities are offered to young men 


- who desire to become electricians or machinists by 


trade. Men between the ages of 18 and 35 and who 
have'had a small amount of machine-shop experience 
may enter the service and go through a complete 


. machinist’s course at the Machinist School, Charles- 


ton, S.C. Opportunity is also offered to men between 
the ages of 18 and 30 who desire to become electricians 
by trade, who have a theoretical knowledge of elec- 
tricity and who have had some practical experience in 
electrical work. Men enlisted in this branch of the 
service are given a complete course in electricity at the 
Electrical School, Hampton Roads, Va. 


COMMISSION SUSTAINS MINIMUM 
CHARGE ON CONNECTED-LOAD BASIS. 


The Pennsylvania Public Service Commission re- 
cently rendered a decision approving the minimum 
charge based on the connected load as charged by the 
State-Centre Electric Co., Bellefonte, Pa. The com- 
plainant in this case was a quarry company using a 
40-hp. motor but which only required 20 hp. for its 
present needs. The actual consumption of this motor 
amounted to between $10 and $15 per month, as it 
was seldom used. whereas the minimum charge was 
$40 per month. The company was willing to fix the 
minimum at 20 hp., but this was not approved by the 
Commission as it would be setting up a discriminatory 
situation as far as other customers were concerned. 
The company, after an investigation, reduced the min- 
imum charge for motors of from 5 hp. to 50 hp. to 
75 cents per hp. per month. The complaint was still 
pressed but was dismissed by the Commission upon . 
the company putting the supplemental tariff into effect. 
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Linking Science and Art in Lighting 


Fifth* of Six Articles Dealing with Esthetic Interior Lighting— 
How the Lighting in Middle-Class Home Can Be Made Pleasing 
and Varied at Moderate Cost—Opportunities for Development 


By M. LUCKIESH 


Nela Research Laboratory, National Lamp Works of General Electric Co., Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


PART V.—LIGHTING OF 


OR many reasons the middle-class home repre- 
F sents a large field of lighting in which a great 

deal of educational and development work 
should be done. In the first place, residences of this 
class constitute the major portion of the residential 
lighting business; furthermore, householders of this 
class cannot afford to pay for independent expert 
-assistance of a lighting artist. They put their trust 
in the fixture-dealer and they are entitled to reason- 
ably adequate assistance. The lighting of homes of 
this class is so important, so much neglected and so 
unintelligently or indifferently treated, that it appears 


‘worth while to include in this series of brief articles a — 


simple discussion of the procedure adopted in a mid- 
dle-class residence. An attempt will be made to treat 
the details of importance and various correlations of 
other aspects of the interior with lighting. | 


LIGHTING OF THE DIFFERENT ROOMS. 


_ General Remarks.—There are eight rooms in the - 
house under consideration: Living room, dining room — 
and kitchen on first floor ; two bedrooms, den and bath — 


on second floor; two rooms on third floor. The house 
is generally Colonial in type. 
proximately 8 ft. above the floor. The wall-covering 
of the living room, dining room, vestibule, stairway, 
and upper hall is the same throughout, being a warm 
light gray with a minute pattern simulating the effect 
of texture. The ceilings are a cream-white. This 
uniform treatment of the first floor in the small house 
has the virtue of apparently enlarging the rooms. The 
absence of decided color or pattern makes for a cover- 
ing that performs the true function of wall-covering 
in such rooms of the small home, namely, it serves as 
a background for decorative ornaments, furnishings 
and lighting effects. The latter can be obtained in an 
extensive variety if the wall-coverings are of medium 
or fairly high reflection-factor. The woodwork in 
these rooms is stained a brown mahogany, with the 
exception of the cornices in the living and dining 
rooms, which are painted an ivory white of dull finish. 
Incidentally, a dull finish was used throughout the 
house which is not only desirable from the viewpoint 
of artistic appearance but from that of lighting. The 
finish upstairs is a dull ivory-white, with the exception 
of the den, which is finished in walnut, with moder- 
ately dark brownish wall-coverings. The wall-paper 
in the other rooms is more decorative but of small 
pattern in light tints and shades. The bathroom is 
ivory white. These general remarks will be supple- 
mented by a discussion of the lighting of individual 
rooms. | 
Living Room.—This room is 14 ft. by 25 ft. with 


*The first four of these articles appeared in the ELECTRICAL 
Review of Oct. 5, Nov. 2 and Dec. 7, 1918, and Jan. 4, 1919. 


The ceilings are ap- | 


A MIDDLE-CLASS HOME. 


an 8-ft. ceiling. It was considered that fixtures hung 
from the ceiling would rob the room of one of its 
delightful characteristics, that of apparent magnitude. 
Furthermore, a ceiling fixture must be placed accord- 
ing to the demands of symmetry which would result in 
a symmetrical lighting effect. The latter is consid- 
ered to be generally monotonous and inartistic and 
cannot be fitted into the esthetic scheme of furnishing 
and lighting without greatly restricting the possibili- 
ties. Brackets were considered as purely decorative 
highlights but were not installed except over the fire- 
place at one end of the room. A bookcase and a stair- 
way door, respectively, flank the fireplace and over the 
latter a receptacle was installed. The brackets are of 
the Colonial type and are equipped with large plain 
etched opal bowls, 7 in. in diameter, and 10-watt 
frosted lamps toned a warm yellow-orange. These 
brackets are controlled by a switch near the stairway 
door and thus provide light on entering from upstairs. 
The brackets are not glaring, as is commonly the case 
owing to the large diffusing bowls and small lamps. 
Bracket fixtures should not generally be depended 
upon for purely utilitarian lighting, the lamps should 
be. small and well shaded, and the light should be well 
diffused. It is impossible to avoid glare if the brackets 


are mounted on dark backgrounds. 


Fig. 1.—Day View of the Special Floor Lamp for Giving Direct 
or Indirect Lighting or a Combination of the Two. 


Two circuits were run to the center of the ceiling 
and these are controlled respectively by switches at 
the front vestibule and near the stairway door (oppo- 
site ends of the room). These circuits are not used 
but were installed for a central fixture in case it may 
some time be desired. Six receptacles are distributed 
in the baseboard and the room is lighted very largely 
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from these outlets by means of portables providing 
various effects. At the front end of the room (the 
opposite end from the fireplace) a decorative reading 
lamp is used on a library table. The receptacle to 
which this is attached is controlled by a switch at the 
vestibule door. Near the center of one long side of 
the room, a floor lamp (see Fig. 1), giving direct and 
indirect components of light, is installed and may be 
easily moved to suit the arrangement of furniture, 
which differs considerably in winter and in summer. 
It is gerierally placed near a comfortable divan and is 
used not only to flood the room with light on various 
occasions but as a reading lamp on others. From these 
portables and the two brackets a variety of effects are 
obtained. There are generally two or three small 
decorative portable lamps distributed about the room 
and used whenever they suit the fancy. Thus, with- 
out limiting the variety of effects, as would be the 
case with fixtures rigidly fastened to the ceiling, and 


Fig. 2.—Special Unit In Dining Room for Obtaining Three Dif- 
ferent Lighting Effects in a Relatively Simple Manner. 


without detracting from the appearance of the room, 
a wide variety of lighting effects is obtainable. Fur- 
thermore, the portable fixtures are important elements 
in the furnishing and may be moved about to suit the 
householder. There is no desire to disparage the use 
of ceiling fixtures but in this case the result is much 
better without them. The generous supply of base 
receptacles is found to be a constant source of satis- 
faction. 

Dining Room.—This room 1s about 14 ft. square 
with a wide opening into the living room. It was de- 
sired to illuminate the table highly and generally to 
leave the remainder of the room in a ‘dim flood of 
warm light; however, a degree of variety in tint and 
distribution of light was also hoped for. The “old- 
fashioned” dome would fill the first requirement but 
another type of fixture appeared appropriate. From 
the variety of glass bowls and shades available a com- 
bination was made which has much merit, especially 
when its simplicity is considered. This general scheme 
was described several years ago and the details of 
this unit are available elsewhere.* “However, with the 
aid of the illustration and a few remarks, it is hoped 
that it will be proved that variety and definite results 
in lighting may be obtained very simply. The unit 
appears, to the casual observer, to be a semi-indirect 


*Page 141, “The Lighting Art,” 
Book Co., New York. 


by M. Lucklesh; McGraw-Hill 
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bowl (see Fig. 2). It is toned with a delicate ivory 
tint and has some ornamental designs in delicate 
colors. It is supported by silvered metal work and 
possesses two circuits controlled by wall switches. One 
circuit has four sockets in which 10-watt (warm yel- 
low) frosted lamps are placed as in an ordinary semi- 
indirect bowl. These supply direct and indirect com- 
ponents of light of low intensity and pleasing tint. The 
other circuit has one socket centrally located and 
equipped with a narrow opal shade about 7 in. long 
and with a 3!4-in. apperture (just visible in Fig. 2) 
which is fitted to a circular orifice cut in the center of 
the large bowl. The outside of this central shade is 
toned a warm yellow and the light from the central 
lamp which passes through the sides of the central 
shade is thereby tinted a charming color. The direct 
light from the central lamp escapes from the 314-in. 
orifice in the center of the outer bowl in the. form of 
a cone and by means of the mechanism provided, the 
vertical position of the central lamp can be altered 
until the cone of light nicely covers the table. Several 
minor details are omitted from this discussion, but it is 
seen that by this scheme the table is brightly illu- 
minated ; the eyes are shielded from this intense beam; 
no glaring sources are visible to the eyes; by using 
the central lamp alone the indirect component is of 
low intensity and the bowl is of low brightness and 
warm tint; by means of the two circuits providing dif- 
ferent distributions of light three different effects can 
be obtained. 

A base receptacle is provided for appropriate elec- 
tric candlesticks on the buffet and another for various 
accessories. 

Kitchen.—It is 11 ft. square, has cove ceilings and 
is painted a warm gray of two shades—medium and 
light. An electric socket, equipped with a glass shade 
of extensive distribution, is placed at the center of the 
ceiling. This provides clearance which is not avail- 
able with the common arrangement of a combination 
fixture extending downward from the center of the 
ceiling. A combination wall-bracket is placed over the 
sink and a receptacle is provided over the work-table 
for various accessories. 

Den.—This is on the second floor and is Io ft. by 
14 ft. It is finished in walnut and the walls are cov- 
ered with a grayish-brown-grass cloth. Two wall- 
brackets with large opal bowls provide a general illu- 
mination of low intensity. They are equipped, usually, 
with 10-watt lamps toned a yellow-orange tint. Two 
base receptacles are provided for portable lamps which 
are used for reading purposes. 

Bedrooms.—Those on the second floor are about 
14 ft. square. The wall-coverings contain small floral 
designs. A circuit to the center of the ceiling and con- 
trolled by a wall switch was provided in each room 
during the construction, but is not used. In all cases 
where the circuits are provided but not to be used 
initially their outlets were marked but sealed up when 
the house was plastered. A pair of wall-brackets 
about 514 ft. above the floor were placed in the posi- 
tion which had been predetermined for the dressers. 
For dressing tables these brackets would be located 
lower or two small decorative lamps would be placed 
respectively at each side of the mirror. The fixtures 
of silver finish were selected to harmonize with the 
other features of the chambers and the glass shades 
were decorated with colors similar to those in the 
wall-paper. In each chamber a base outlet was in- 
stalled where it would be most useful. These are used 
at present to connect small decorative lamps near 
the beds. 
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The chambers on the third floor each possess two. 
outlets with simple fixtures appropriately placed and 
in each case a base receptacle is available. 

Bathroom.—The room is finished generally in 
ivory-white and the chief problem was to provide a 
satisfactory illumination at the mirror. There ‘are two 
chief aims in such cases: (1) to direct the light upon 
the face in such a manner that there will be no deep 
shadows, and (2) to avoid annoying glare. These 
two aims are generally opposed to each other but the 
light surroundings in a bathroom make it possible to 
avoid undue glare. A small nickel-plated fixture was 
placed on each side of the mirror at a height of 5 ft. 
These may be equipped with opal shades, but in this 
case opal lamps were used bare with excellent results. 
A simple unit over the center of the mirror is not as 
satisfactory as the foregoing installation and, of 
course, a unit in the center of the ceiling does not illu- 
minte the face satisfactorily as a person looks into the 
mirror. It is necessary to illuminate the face for 
shaving purposes, etc., and this: can be done without 
annoying glare and bad shadows by means of two 
units, one on each side of the mirror. | 

Other Places in the House.—Halls, vestibules, 
porches, etc., were generally illuminated by means of 
ceiling fixtures; in some cases enclosing diffusing 
glassware is used and in others open glass reflectors 
and bowl-frosted lamps are more satisfactory. A gen- 
erous supply of outlets are installed in the basement 


over laundry trays, over workbench, in toilet room, in- 


fruit cellar, near the furnace door, and near basement 
entrance. These are very convenient and justify their 
existence daily. 


SPLENDID OPPORTUNITIES FOR OBTAINING PLEASING 
LIGHTING EFFECTS IN THE HOME. 


Owing to the diversity of the activities pursued in 
the home, residential lighting is one of the best fields 
for combining science and art. In larger houses the 
architect can design many features which may provide 
pleasing lighting effects. Owing to the importance of 
light in the home and its extensive possibilities, it 
should be the aim not merely to provide a definite 
unalterable lighting effect but to provide, by means of 
a generous supply of base receptacles, switches and 
circuits, a degree of variety in lighting effects which 
will make it possible to illuminate the various settings 
appropriately. This will insure against monotony and 
will bring to the householder the pleasures of appro- 
priate lighting for various moods and occasions. 

This broader view of lighting the home does not 
require elaborate special fixtures, because excellent 
results can be obtained by a closer attention to simple 
details. The householder’s interest is required if light- 
ing is to develop more fully in this direction. His 
interest will be obtained by supplying him with wiring, 
outlets, circuits, fixtures and lamps which provide 
interesting effects. Such effects are those which fit 
various moods and occasions. Until the householder’s 
interest 1s obtained by concrete results he will not 
appropriate adequately for lighting. Light in the home 
is only secondary to food and shelter but owing to his 
lack of education and of experience in this direction 
he views the lighting of the home indifferently and 
quite out of proportion with its importance and pos- 
sibilities. 

(To be continued.) 
Residential lighting is concerned more with effec- 


tiveness than with economy. Small units in larger 
numbers are more artistic than a few units. 
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EMPLOYMENT BUREAUS FOR RETURN- 
ING SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 
ESTABLISHED. 


Special Branches of United States Employment Service 
Established in Chicago and Other Large Cities. 


The time has arrived when every employer can be 
of real service to the returning soldiers and sailors by 
offering them employment. 

In order to centralize the effort, an employment 
bureau in the Chicago district has been established 
under the direction of a National Council, co-operating 
with Red Cross, Y. M. C. A.; Army, Navy, commer- 
cial, church, labor, farm and other Chicago organiza- 
tions. This employment bureau has available for in- 
dustrial enterprise a large part of the nation’s choicest 
manhood. Never before has there been offered a sup- 
ply of workers of such high class. Not only are these 
men physically fit and strong and full of initiative, but . 
they have quick military snap, yet orderly power, the 
result of organized training and discipline. 

If the employers lose this chance to hire these men 
—to infuse their “pep,” clean-cut characteristics, their 
spirit to win—into their establishments, they miss the 
one great passing opportunity. 

Aside from the advantage the employer has in get- 
ting men of high quality, he also, by placing his orders 
for help with the Bureau, does his share toward pro- 
viding a means for the returning men to make up in 
part for the small pay and many hardships which they 
have experienced during their period of service. In 
many cases it will pay the employer to take a few more 
soldiers and sailors than he might have actual use for 
at this season, because the opportunity to get men of 
this character is a passing one, and it is good business 
to have plenty of help to handle the predicted ap- 
proaching prosperity. 

The United States Employment Service of the 
Department of Labor has established these Bureaus 
for returning soldiers and sailors not only in Chicago, 
but at other principal points throughout the country, 
and readers who reside at other points than Chicago 
should make use of their local Bureau. Orders for 
help from the Chicago district should be addressed to 
the Bureau for Returning Soldiers and Sailors, 58 
West Washington street. 


CHICAGO ELECTRIC CLUB HEARS MAJOR 
GRAY. 


The Electric Club of Chicago was addressed at its 
noonday meeting on Jan. 16 by Major Ainslie A. Gray, 
well known to our readers as the former managing 
editor of the ELrectricaL Review, who had a few 
days before been released from military service. His 
interesting and instructive talk touching on the accom- 
plishments of the Ordnance Department and the part 
the Chicago manufacturers so ably took in their share 
of the program eliminated any thought of petty criti- 
cisms on the part of his audience. 

He was followed by J. A. Davis, a very able 
speaker, who is serving the Government as a financial 
expert at a dollar a year. Mr. Davis’ talk dovetailed 
splendidly with Major Gray’s remarks and inspired his 
listeners with patriotic enthusiasm for the peace pro- 
gram and its opportunities. His concluding remarks 
carried a realization of the need of Americans to sub- 
scribe liberally to the Victory Liberty Loan when 
issued. 
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Making the Electric Fan More Useful 


Manufacturers and Others Advocating Year-Round Uses for 
Electric Fans— Merchandising Policies and Service—Call- 
ing Public’s Attention to Successful Miscellaneous Fan Uses 


introduced after electric lamps came into gen- 

eral use was the portable electric fan. It was 
not long after the electric motor was developed into a 
practical machine that it was found possible to make 
motors of small enough size to be fairly portable. 
Although clumsy and ponderable compared to pres- 
ent-day models, it did not take long to conceive that 
by attaching fan blades to the armature shaft ıt would 
be possible to make a convenient machine-driven fan 
to take the place of the old palm leaf and other tedi- 
ously hand-operated fans. About 1890 the first of 
these fan motors, as they were called in the early days, 
was introduced and met with instant popularity as a 
means of creating a cooling breeze in offices. 

From those early days electric fans have been 
rapidly developed in efficiency, portability, appearance 
' and general utility; at the same time the price has 
been considerably reduced, except during the abnormal 
period of the war now drawing to a peaceful close. 
Throughout these 30 or so years the electric fan has 
remained primarily a means for creating cooling 
breezes during the relatively short torrid season 
of midsummer. It is true that other uses have been 
made from time to time, but the public has not known 
of them generally and has applied them to but a very 
limited extent. Articles have appeared on this sub- 
ject in this and in other electrical papers at various 
times, but manufacturers and especially dealers have 
until practically this year continued to feature the 
cooling action of the fan almost exclusively. 

Three special articles, each of two pages and en- 
titled “Making the Electric Fan More Useful,” were 
published in the ELEctricaL Review of Feb. 16, April 
13 and June 15, 1918. These pointed out that in spite 
of its long use for cooling, the electric fan is still 
used inefficiently for this purpose in very many cases, 
and a few suggestions for increasing its efficiency for 
this service were given; other uses were also discussed, 
such as for aiding ventilation, for drying, for heating, 
removing frost from windows, advertising, etc., and a 
plea was made that fan producers and dealers study 
this entire subject, especially the miscellaneous uses, 
and bring the matter to the attention of the public. It 
was shown that general recognition of the fan as an 
all-vear-round appliance would not only increase the 
utility of the device but also greatly increase its sales. 
It is gratifying to note that these articles were read 
with much profit by some of those interested.in the 
fan business and that this year’s crop of manufactur- 
ers’ catalogs, leaflets and other trade literature on 
1919 fans for the first time shows advocacy of the 
general utility of this very useful electrical appliance. 


O NE of the very first electrical appliances to be 


Two OpposInGc THEORIES oF MERCHANDISING 
ELECTRIC FANS. 


Regarding the sale of electric fans, as of many 
other electrical appliances, there are two almost dia- 
metrically opposing theories. The older one is to 
carry a modest stock of the more popular devices at 
practically all times, but make very little special effort 


to push the sale of any particular device at any time, 
that is, keep on hand what the public calls for and 
when the public calls for it without extra effort to 
stimulate seasonal sales. The newer and more ag- 
gressive theory is to make very strenuous efforts to 
sell particular appliances in special sales especially 
appropriate to the season, the idea being to move the 
stock quickly and clear the scene for another cam- 
paign. This latter plan has proven very successful in 
its volume of sales. Both plans have shortcomings, 
however, and a modification or rather combination of 
the best features of each is probably the most success- 
ful all round plan to follow. 

There are undoubtedly seasonal peaks of demands 
for most electrical appliances; some, in fact, like 
electric radiators, are distinctively seasonal. However 
the use of some appliances is greatly restricted if over- 
emphasis is placed on the seasonal campaign for their 
distribution. This is markedly true of electric fans, 
which would have come into more extended use if 
dealers had long ago began to call attention to their 
utility at other times instead of featuring them as a 
summer-time convenience alone. The summer de- 
mand, of course, will remain greatest but this is no 
reason why all fans should be hid from the dealer’s 
store as if there were a law prohibiting their display 
or sale for anything but cooling service. In the articles 
above referred to suggestions were made to the dealer 
for keeping some of the other fan uses before the eyes 
of the visitors to his store, which can be done with 
little effort and in a small space as a rule. Its merit 
is that it brings to the mind of the purchaser the fact 
that his fan is not only an investment for a possibly 
brief spell of hot weather, but a convenience or almost 
a necessity for other seasons as well. 

The dealer may ask what advantage this is to him. 
He can readily see that the central station will gladly . 
see the fan or any other appliance used every day 
instead of only occasionally, but how will this profit 
the dealer once the fan is sold? This is a simple mat- 
ter that progressive appliance manufacturers have 
already answered. The more use there is for any ap- 
pliance the more demand there is for it and the easier 
it is sold. Consequently manufacturers are coming 
to see the wisdom of more demand-creating general 
advertising and of calling attention to every possible 
utility to which the appliance can be successfully put. 
It is time, therefore, that dealers take cognizance of 
this fact and, while making the special fan sales effort 
in the summer, remember that a little effort at other 
times will produce still greater sales and also improve 
the load-factor or sales-factor of their selling organiza- 
tion. Instead of having a series of rather heavy peak 
demands followed by non-profitable lulls, the demand 
will be somewhat smoothed out or at least the lulls 
diminished if not eliminated. 

One of the interesting developments of last year 
was the placing of large orders for electric fans by 
various branches of the Government that were most 
active in the conduct of the war. The city of Wash- 
ington is quite warm during summer and usually there 
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is a relaxing of the strenuous work in the Govern- 
ment departments at that time. This was not possible 
last year, for every effort had to be bent to speedy 
prosecution of the war. It was realized that this could 
be done only by making working conditions as com- 
fortable as possible for the army of thousands of 
clerks and officials, else a marked lowering of their 
efficiency would result. Thousands of electric fans 
helped materially in keeping offices, hotels and living 
quarters fairly comfortable in spite of the crowded 
conditions prevailing. The same was also true in both 
the offices and quite a few of the numerous shops of 
munition plants, shipyards, mills, etc., that were turn- 
ing out the material to back up Pershing’s men at the 
front. Thus the fan was quietly doing its modest but 
yet important “bit” to help win the war. 

In hospitals the electric fan was also found in- 
dispensable. At a New York hospital careful experi- 
ments were conducted that showed that the vitality of 
patients in air that was kept in motion by means of 
electric fans was about 34% higher than that of the 
same persons lying in still air, in each case the same 
temperature prevailing. Although the fact had been 
known before that circulation of air promotes a more 
healthful atmosphere, this verification of the general 
statements made on this subject was very important. 
In the army base hospitals electric fans were con- 
stantly used to improve the health, comfort and morale 
of both sick and wounded soldiers, and also to force 
all unpleasant odors and smoke from the buildings 
and to keep a current of pure air in motion throughout 
the wards.. 

Electric fans were used in many places where food 
‘was stored or displayed for sale to keep myriads of 
germ-laden flies from poisoning the food. An im- 
portant use advocated by the United States Food Ad- 
‘ministration last fall and also during the preceding 
year was as an aid in drying fruits and vegctables, in- 
stead of the customary methods of preserving them by 
boiling. In this way the stocks of sugar that other- 
wise would have been required were conserved for 
other much needed purposes. 

As an evidence of the recognition by electrical 
manufacturers that the fan has a much more general 
utility than was formerly realized is the fact that in 
its 1919 catalog of electric fans one of the leading 
makers has devoted two full pages to presentation of 
some of the facts mentioned above and calling atten- 
tion to the industrial, hygienic and other valuable uses 
of the fan. The statement is made that the electric 
fan is not a summer luxury but an all-the-year neces- 
sity. It heightens human efficiency where human efh- 
ciency is most needed. It is a material help toward 
industrial economy through its promotion of health 
and vigor in home, office and factory. . It marks, the 
co-operation of electrical science with the national 
will to make the present period of readjustment a 
prelude to the greatest industrial expansion in the 
history of the United States. n 


CONCRETE EXAMPLES OF SPECIAL USES OF FANS. | 


To many readers general statements. have. not 
nearly as much significance as the citation and illus- 
tration of definite concrete examples of what.may. be 
done by any apparently new proposed: method. In 
other words they are like the man from Missouri, who 
wants to be shown. A few instances may, therefore, 
be dwelt unon a little more in detail. TE 

One of these is illustrated in the accompanying 
sketch showing the installation of two ordinary -desk 
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fans in one of the basement windows of the Chicago 
Post Office. The room in which this additional means 
of ventilation was found necessary is a very large one. 
It has a fairly high ceiling but the windows are placed 
so that their sills are approximately 7 ft. above the 
floor. A mechanical system of ventilation was pro- 
vided which proved inadequate in winter. The air in 
the room became close and stuffy and the efficiency 
of the many clerks employed therein was materially 
lowered. During the summer it was customary to 
open these windows wide and get considerable natural 
ventilation. It was found that in order to aid the me- 
chanical system in winter it would be necessary either 


Using Two 16-in. Desk Fans on an Elevated Window Sill to 
Remove Vitiated Air from a Large Room. 


to provide additional exhaust fans or their equivalent. 

A considerable number of desk fans are employed 
in the building in the summer and as a rule these have 
been stored away during or before October, and again 
brought out in May. By fitting up a board approxi- 
mately as shown in the sketch and placing it in the 
opening when the lower sash was raised it was pos- 
sible to place these fans directly on the window sill 
and turned so as to blow outward, thus very materially 
increasing the removal of vitiated air. In this par- 
ticular room at least two windows have been fitted up 
in this way, and excellent results obtained. In other 
rooms the same scheme is being used. Of course, 
such a use is not to be recommended in place of regu- 
lar exhaust fans that are usually placed in the upper 
sash of the window. In this case, however, the sills 
being high and the additional ventilation being needed 
only during winter when the desk fans were not in 
use, the plan works out very advantageously. 

There are numerous instances where ordinary desk 
fans can be utilized as aids to ventilation. Sometimes 
for blowing fresh. air in they may be placed on the 
sill: Oscillating fans are a material aid to improved 
air condition, for they may be used to drive the air in 
the general direction of the exhaust outlets while at 
the: same time stirring it up and keeping it in active 
circulation. This has been done successfully in many 
theaters, especially movie houses. 


UsinG AN ELECTRIC FAN TO KEEP WARM. 


An electric fan can be of such valuable assistance 
in heating a house that every house should have one 
as part of its heating equipment. There are a number 
of excellent uses for fans as money-savers for coal 
users, in these days, when coal is still so hard to get, 
as well as so costly. An electric fan actually saves 
money for the user, as it helps to do the job of heating 
the house by distributing more of the heat through the 
house and allowing less of it to slip away up the 
chimney. 
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Every householder, whether he is using a hot water, 
steam or hot-air system, can save money and coal. 
Let us suppose that a closed room is to be heated with 
a single radiator which receives its heat supply from 
a hot-water boiler. The effectiveness of that radiator 
depends on two things only: First, the rapidity with 
which heat is supplied to the coils in the boiler ; second, 
the speed with which the heat is carried away from 
the system into the room. 

Naturally the first object is to get the water as hot 
as possible in the furnace and send it back from the 
radiators to the furnace as quickly and as cool as pos- 
sible. If it could be sent back at room temperature 
the system would be working at highest efficiency. 
Consider the things that happen while the room is 
heating. First, the air directly around the coils is 
heated; second, the heated air rises to the ceiling; 
third, a layer of hot air spreads over the room; 
fourth, it gives up its heat to ceilings, walls and sur- 
younding air; fifth, it drops to the floor; and sixth, 
it flows back to the base of the radiator to begin the 
cycle all over again. 

There are only two ways by which the efficiency of 
a convection system of this sort can be improved. One 
is by adding more coils to the radiators, and the other 
is by increasing the speed of the circulating air, that is, 
by forcing a current of air past the coils to carry off 
the heat more rapidly. The first way involves more 
expense, the latter involves only a small investment in 
a fan, which can be used both summer and winter for 
many years. 

In the case of a steam-heated house, the heating 
of a room is indicated both by the movement of air 
and by room temperature taken at the point farthest 
removed from the radiator. When forced circulation 
is introduced, the change made in the normal condi- 
tions is really surprising. 

An electric fan may also be used to increase the 
efficiency of a hot-air furnace. A furnace used to heat 
a seven-room house had four risers to carry hot air 
to the various parts of the house. Cold air was taken 


An 8.-in. Fan Placed at the Cold-Air iniet of a Furnace to 
increase the Air Circulation. 
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from the basement. Normally this furnace could not 
keep more than three risers hot at a time and it seems 
that no amount of changing drafts could set things 


Living Room Floor. 


Three Different Positions in Which an Electric Fan May be 
Placed to Aid Furnace Heating. 


right. A good deal of coal was wasted in trying to 
keep the house warm until the owner hit on the plan 
of blowing the cold air into the heating jacket with an 
8-in. fan. The accompanying illustration shows this 
Westinghouse fan in service. There has not been the 
slightest difficulty since the new plan was adopted. 

- The United States Fuel Administration for Illinois 
has prepared the second illustration showing how an 
electric fan may be placed in any of the three different 
ways to aid in accelerated circulation of the air 
through a furnace. If the side return is short and 
closed, as shown at (1) at the left, it 1s swung back 
and a short connecting»piece is inserted into which the 
fan is placed. If the cold-air inlet is open to the base- 
ment and placed as at (2) at the rear, the fan is 
merely placed at the base of this inlet chamber. If a 
side inlet is provided with a removable slide as at (3) 
at the right, this slide is merely opened and the fan 
inserted to the position shown dotted. It may be 
necessary to place a block under the fan base to give 
it a firm support when setting it in a round pipe. 

These arrangements have no connection with and 
in no way effect the firing except that much of heat 
generated, which would otherwise go up the chimney, 
is by this method absorbed by the increased air volume 
passed through the jacket of the furnace and sent into 
the living rooms. The cost of current used is negligible 
compared with the coal saved, which varies from 10 
to 25%, and the circulation of heated air throughout | 
the house is much improved. | | 

These are but a few of the uses of the commo 
electric fan that are not well known to the general 
public. These and still other uses are bound to become 
more appreciated with time as they come more and 
more to the attention of both present and prospective 
users of fans. Some of these uses, such as for heat- 
ing, have been advocated for several years, but it took 
the stress of a bad coal situation during the war to 
emphasize their value. Likewise, the other as yet little 
employed uses will doubtless be forced to the front 
and be made available to the “man on the street.” It 
is not too optimistic a statement to make, now that the 
fan manufacturers are actively bringing the various 
non-cooling fan uses to the attention of the public, that 
before many years the fan will come to be as much 
used all the vear round as any of the simpler elec- 
trical appliances. 
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Association of Electrical Inspectors 
Discusses Post-War Problems 


Fourteenth Annual Meeting Considers Timely Inspection Problems 
— Conservation Through Standardization of Electrical Devices — 
Legal Status of Electrical Rules—Combined Fire and Safety Code 


HE Western Association of Electrical Inspectors 
opened its fourteenth annual or “post-war prob- 
lems” convention at the Hotel Sherman, Chi- 

cago, Jan. 28. This Association has established an 
enviable reputation in the past for progressiveness and 
the thorough manner with which it investigates and 
renders decisions on various subjects. Its meetings 
therefore are of great interest not only for the amount 
of information which they bring out but because of 
the influence which they have upon the formation of 
the National Electrical Code and the various munici- 
pal codes which are based up this code. The meet- 
ing this year was even more interesting than those of 
previous years for it brought out in addition many 
problems which are especially important at this time. 
President L. Lucas, of Toledo, presided. 

At the opening session the members were wel- 
comed by Harry Miller, prosecuting attorney of the 
City of Chicago, who complimented the members on 
the work they were doing and the high esteem with 
which the electrical inspector has come to be regarded. 
C. K. Cregier, first vice-president of the association, 
responded. Following this President Lucas briefly 
related the activities during the past year and the 
report of the Executive Committee and that of the 
secretary and treasurer were presented by William S. 
Boyd of Chicago. 


Mr. PIeRcE’s ADDRESS. 


Dana Pierce, of New York City, chairman of the 
Electrical Committee of the National Fire Protection 
Association, then addressed the members on the sub- 
ject, “The Making of Electrical Rules.” Closely asso- 
ciated with the formation of rules since the introduc- 
tion of this work, Mr. Pierce is especially well qualified 
to explain it. In introducing his subject the speaker 
briefly reviewed the history of this work from the time 
of its origin to the present efficient methods by which 
it is accomplished. 

The formation of rules governing the installation 
of electric wires was started by the insurance organ- 
izations about 20 years ago. At first these rules were 
compiled independently by the various companies but 
the wide diversity of the requirements of the various 
codes soon demonstrated that they were unsuited for 
this work. This led to the formation of the Under- 
writers’ National Electrical Association, an organiza- 
tion composed of a group of self-appointed men inter- 
ested in inspection work. This organization was not 
vested with any authority and its rulings were often 
vague and indefinite, but the personal qualifications of 
its members soon brought it consideration and respect. 
In rorr the Electrical Committee of the National Fire 
Protection Association was formed, composed of rep- 
resentatives of the following associations: American 
Electric Railway Association, American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, Associated Factory Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies, National Association of Elec- 


trical Inspectors, National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, National Electric Light Association and the 
National Electrical Contractors’ Association. The 
rules of this committee, now commonly known as the 
National Electrical Code, are the most generally 
adopted and recognized rules of any set of engineer- 
ing rules in the world. 

As proof of this statement, Mr. Pierce referred to 
the existing conditions in England. Although a set 
of wiring rules has been compiled by the British Insti- 
tution of Electrical Engineers, many of these rules are 
too general and their application is largely a matter of 
individual opinion. There are no definite universal 
specifications governing the manufacture of different 
fittings and appliances, and the fact that different 
specifications are required in various cities makes this 
problem more bewildering. The electrical consulting 
engineer usually makes his own specifications and 
rules and the result largely depends upon the quali- 
fications of this man. That this condition is allowed 
to exist is probably due to the different types of build- 
ing in England and the absence of the rapid growth 
of communities and new buildings. 

In the developing and forming of rules two dis- 
tinct and apparently opposing factors or tendencies 
enter and both must be considered. The first factor is 
the attitude of the inspector and others in similar 
positions to provide greater strength, more protection 
and less possibility for danger. The other is the engi- 
neer’s, contractor's and manufacturer’s viewpoint to 
develop new, more efficient and less difficult methods. 
The tendency of the first is to be conservative and 
maintain at all costs the highest standards—the second, 
to expand and provide easier and cheaper methods of 
installation. Both of these factors are essential and 
both must be given consideration. Mr. Pierce also 
commented upon the growing need of electrical in- 


- spectors who have sufficient engineering knowledge to 


distinguish between a proper and improper installation 
and who are capable of viewing the subject from both 
the engineering and inspection standpoint. 


C. W. Bascock EXPLAINS VALIDITY OF ORDINANCES. 


Mr. Pierce was followed by Charles W. Bab- 
cock, assistant city attorney of Milwaukee, Wis., 
who spoke on “The Validity of Ordinances Regulating 
the Sale of Electrical Devices and Material.” Mr. 
Babcock explained the necessity for careful inspection 
and the general tendency of state governments towards 
making the electrical inspector a civil service employe 
and the licensing of electricians and contractors. 

The right of a state or civil government to en- 
force ordinances governing the installation of electric 
wiring is received from what is known as the “police 
power” which provides that such governments may 
make certain laws which safeguard the life, health 
and happiness of their citizens. The principal feature 
to be guarded against.in drawing up such, ordinances 
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is not to be unreasonable or have rules which are not 
practical and not to include rules which restrict the use 
of certain types of apparatus to the exclusion of other 
makes. Mr. Babcock also explained that such gov- 
ernments may be held liable for damages which may 
occur from conditions which a person with ordinary 
knowledge would know are hazardous. Such govern- 
ments may also place a certain tax or fee on inspec- 
tions, the revenue from which is devoted solely to the 
maintenance of the inspection department but which 
cannot be used in any other way. Ordinances should 
also have a so-called “blanket clause’ in addition to 
the specialized details for prosecuting offenders. Such 
a clause, it was pointed out, will enable the authorities 
to make a general charge of violation with a reason- 
able assurance of proving the case and which will only 
embody one offense, whereas, it only specialized detail 
offenses can be charged, several must be made and 
probably several independent fines must be paid. 

The same authority which gives the municipal or 
state government the right to make laws governing 
installations also grants it permission to license elec- 
trical contractors or journeyman wiremen. However, 
it is illegal to make a rule which legislates a man or 
firm out of business and this fact must be recognized 
when drawing up the ordinance. Mr. Babcock also 
advised the members not to embody in such ordinances 
the National Electrical Code as such, but to formulate 
their own rules based on the Code. 

The sale of substandard and unapproved devices 
in a certain district for use outside of that district, 
according to Mr. Babcock, cannot be controlled. The 
question of controlling such sales by licensed dealers 
by revoking the license is still open, as such steps have 
not been attempted thus far. . 

J. B. MacNeil, of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., then addressed the members on 
the “Economy of Small Capacity Circuit Breakers.” In 
his paper, which will be reproduced substantially in 
full in a later issue, Mr. MacNeil brought out very 
clearly the different features of the modern types of 
circuit breakers and the methods of determining the 


proper sizes of them. 
CONSERVATION THROUGH STANDARDIZATION. 


At the afternoon session W. H. Merrill, president 
of the Underwriters’ Laboratories, opened a sympo- 
sium on “Conservation by Standardization.” He took 
as his subject, “Its Practicability Proved Under War 
Conditions” and spoke particularly of the work of the 
Conservation Division of the War Industries Board, 
directed by Mr. Shaw. The success of this work was 
due chiefly to conferring directly with the industries 
concerned, these being called on to advise the Govern- 
ment as how best to eliminate much waste of material 
and effort in producing special types and sizes of prod- 
ucts that were purely attempts to create competitive 
goods. The war service committees of the industries 
reported that most manufacturers were not really 
anxious to make these extra types and sizes but did so 
frequently to please some particular salesman or cus- 
tomer. In the electrical industry it was found that 
knife switches and fuses were already well standard- 
ized and superfluous types did not exist to appreciable 
extent. Of course, the primary object of this stand: 
ardization was to reduce the demand for raw materials 
and labor to the greatest reasonable extent so as to 
release these for the actual needs of the war. 

Mr. Merrill said he was glad that the end of the 
war prevented consummation of the attempts to sub- 
stitute iron for copper in knife switches and other 
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electrical devices. As to standardization, he felt that. 
what had been accomplished was of permanent good. 
by its restriction of the evidently superfluous, but that. 
it was not advisable to push standardization too far 
and thus choke off progress and useful development. 

F. S. Wilhoit, of the Cutler-Hammer Manu factur-- 
ing Co., reviewed in more detail the work of the Gen- 
eral War Service Committee of the Electrical Indus-- 
try in co-operation with the War Industries Board.. 
It was found best to try to eliminate superfluous types. 
and sizes and much was accomplished in this line. For- 
instance, about 80 of the 100 odd different types of. 
sockets and receptacles could be dropped. A standard-- 
ization committee of the War Department also began. 
to take up this work independently, but finding that the- 
War Industries Board was already working it out, a 
co-operative arrangement was effected successfully.. 
The work was therefore greatly facilitated. Efforts. 
were begun to develop interchangeability of: motor 
equipment. Recommendations were made for certain. 
eliminations in control equipment, standardization of 
meter loops, switchboard instrument connections, and. 
nearly 70% of small electrical devices were suggested. 
to be dropped. It was further suggested that about 
80%: of conduit fitting types, 60% of dry cell types,. 
85% of ordinary panels and switchboards and 75% of 
safety panels be eliminated. Fan motor types and. 
sizes were greatly reduced shortly before the close of. 
the war and substitution of sheet steel was made for: 
brass in blades and guards. Heating devices were also: 
reduced in sizes and types. | 

The wire and cable manufacturers suggested the- 
most radical innovation by making up stranded cables 
with only standard B. & S. gauge wire instead of. 
using a large variety of special wires for the strands ;. 
it was estimated that it would be possible to reduce to. 
one-third the amount of copper stock formerly tied up, 
on this account. These latter suggestions were op- 
posed by some power engineers. In general, the stand-. 
ardization and conservation work that was effected! 
was based entirely on the recommendations of the 


organizations of the electrical industry. Much of the- 


work was actually carried out on orders of the War- 
Industries Board whose authority was terminated at. 
the close of the year. However, at the suggestion of 
Secretary of Commerce Redfield, committees are now 
working for a continuation of the program during the: 
readjustment period. 

C. H. Roth, secretary of the Electric Power Club, 
briefly reviewed some of its activities, especially as to» 
standardization. The club was formed in IgIo and! 
has as its membership 90% of the manufacturers of 
motors and generators, controllers and transformers. 
These producers manufacture 98% of the total output: 
in these lines. The club has steadily been working out 
standardization problems and has some 30 committees 


. Throughout the work of the club it has been found’ 


that co-operation between the manufacturers and the- 
purchasers of their product was beneficial to all. He- 
believed that co-ordination of the ideas of engineers, 
manufacturers and inspectors would bring about the 
best results. Standardization through restrictive rules: 
that would bring hardship and retard developmen 

should be prevented. 7 


COMRINED ELECTRICAL FIRE AND SAFETY CODE. 


One of the most important subjects before the con- 
vention was introduced by the address of Morton G. 
Llovd, electrical engineer of the Bureau of Standards. 
on the subject, “The Combined Electrical Fire and 
Safety Code.” There are [threecgroupsadf) electrical 
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inspectors, first, those representing insurance interests ; 
second, inspectors of municipalities, and third, inspect- 
ors of operating utility companies. The interests of 
nearly all these inspectors are concerned as much with 
prevention of accidents as with prevention of fire. Up 
to a few years ago the only electrical rules were those 
of the National Electrical Code, which were designed 
primarily for fire prevention. Recognizing the need 
for rules to promote electrical safety, the Bureau of 
Standards undertook, after careful investigation and 
very many conferences, the drafting of the National 
Electrical Safety Code, which was published in No- 
vember, 1916. 

The question has recently been raised whether it is 
better to continue both these two codes or try to com- 
bine them into one for the benefit especially of the 
inspectors of municipalities who are under legal as 
well as moral responsibility to promote safety as well 
as prevention of fire. The Bureau of Standards has 
received requests from many municipalities to make 
an effort to combine the two codes for this purpose, 
and during the past year earnest work has been done 
on this as an experiment. B. H. Glover, of the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, and several engineers of the 
Bureau worked out a combination code of which copies 
were sent out to municipal authorities of the larger 
cities for opinions and criticism. 

Before going further on this work it was desirable 
to have a number of questions answered, among these 
being: Is such a combined code needed? Will elec- 
trical inspectors use it? Is the present attempt at com- 
bining the codes suitable? Should effort be made to 
stick closely to the exact, present requirements or not 
only harmonize the rules but also revise them? Should 
this tentative combination code be finished and pub- 
lished? Speaking of the enforcement of the combined 
code, Dr. Lloyd said that the administrative difficul- 
ties will probably be no greater than to apply two sep- 
arate codes, rather will these difficulties be dimin- 
ished. He believes there will be little trouble from 
conflicts between the two original codes since there are 
but few conflicting requirements, and these deal chiefly 
with permissible alternatives that probably can be 
harmonized. 

As now drafted in preliminary form the combined 
code rules relate only to the wiring of buildings. Part 
3 of the N. E. S. C. is being combined with Class C 
rules of the N. E. C. Likewise, Part 1 of the N. E. 
S. C. could be combined with Class A or station rules 
of the N. E. C. The grouping and arrangement of 
the rules is quite different from that followed in either 
the safety or fire codes. An earnest effort was made 
to bring about a more logical arrangement. The sub- 
jects taken up in the different sections are substan- 
tially as follows: Scope and application; general rules 
as to protective features; rules on grounding; service 
entrances; roughing-in work on conduits, raceways, 
etc.; installation of wires and their protection; 
switches, cutouts and panelboards; lighting fixtures, 
including signs; heating devices;, motors and motor 
applications; theaters, including motion-picture equip- 
ment; garages; wiring of circuits exceeding 750 volts ; 
signal systems ; generating and substations. The Class 
D rules of the N. E. C. have not been taken up yet but 
could readily be taken in bodily. The Class F rules 
on marine work have not been considered. Consider- 
able freedom was taken in slight changes in the word- 
ing of the rules wherever clearness required it. Ina 
few cases the requirements of the rules were slightly 
extended and in a few instances old rules of the fire 
code that have become obsolete and have practically 
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never been enforced were dropped. No effort was. 
made to adopt any new rules or radical innovations, as 
it was not considered the function to take up the mat- 
ter at this time. Dr. Lloyd felt that this work should 
be left to the Electrical Committee of the National 
Fire Protection Association, which revises the Na- 
tional Electrical Code. 

Thomas E. Barnum, of the Cutler-Hammer Manu- 
facturing Co., presented some discussion on behalf of 
Arthur W. Berresford, vice-president of the company, 
who felt that there were some objections to adopting 
a combination code at the present time. First, there is 
a difference in theory between the safety code and the 
older code. Fire prevention can be definitely measured 
in dollars, whereas at the present time it is impossible 
to measure accident prevention in this way. There- 
fore, the tendency is to be much more strict regarding 
the latter. The N. E. C. contains specific rules evolved 
from long practice. When the N. E. S. C. is 
developed to similar definiteness, then it will be time 
to combine the two codes. It was felt information 
should be available as to the plan for revising the com- 
bined code and whether conferences will be held 
before revision is effected. Other questions arising 
are: Who will make the changes? Will the new code 
supplant the old codes? Will the Electrical Commit- 
tee, N. F. P. A., disband? Are devices to he tested 
for both fire and accident by the same laboratory ? 
Manufacturers are heartily in accord with the safety 
code. Many times, however, an installation can be 
made more safe while it is being put in instead of 
putting additional safety requirements into the ap- 
paratus itself. The matter needs much more study 
lest electrical devices be made much more expensive 
to the public. Therefore it was felt that at present it 
would be unwise to combine the two codes, but better 
to let them continue separate. 

Replying to questions, Dr. Lloyd said that the 
Bureau of Standards has no administrative power to 
enforce any rules. It is in position only to help draft 
standard sets of rules with absolutely no commercial 
or personal interest involved. The results of its work 
must stand entirely on their merit. It is not planned 
that the present combined code will displace either the 
safety or the fire code. 

Ben. Clark expressed the opinion of not only the 
Detroit but other municipal inspection departments 
that there was an urgent need of a combined code for 
municipalities. The Detroit local code included some 
40 special safety rules that were not included in the 
N. E. C. He felt, as practically all municipal inspect- 
ors that he had consulted feel, that it would be best 
for all concerned to have a combination code. This 
would be a great help to the municipal inspector, to 
the contractor and to the journeyman. 

V. H. Tousley, chief electrical inspector of Chi- 
cago, said he recognized the need for a combined code 
to municipal inspectors. He believed that this was the 
most important subject before the convention. He 
had found that many parts of the safety code were 
not worded definitely enough for practical application. 
Therefore, he felt that it would be desirable to go 
rather slowly before formally adopting this present 
combined code. a 

Dana Pierce said that there were two questions 
involved: First, is the utility of the combined code 
recognized? Second, is the present status of safetv 
rules such that they can be included in a combined 
code? Speaking not as the chairman of the Electrical 
Committee, N. F. P. A., but giving His.own_pérsonal 
opinion only, he felt that) the-answer-to thefirst ques- 
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tion is “Yes” but to the second “No.” Hundreds of 
questions are coming up as to the best practice in 
safety protection and in the proper wording of safety 
rules. Both manufacturing and operating companies 
are very doubtful as to the practicability of going too 
fast in combining the two codes. 

On motion, the association decided not to go on 
record as favoring the present combined code. 

At the conclusion of this session, William H. 
Blood, assistant to president, American International 
Shipbuilding Corporation, Philadelphia, presented a 
very interesting and profusely illustrated lecture on 
the building of and on the work being accomplished 
at the Hog Island shipyard, the largest in the world. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION. 


The Wednesday morning session was devoted to 
the reports of various committees punctuated with 
interesting talks by F. A. Barron and D. W. Ellyson 


of the General Electric Co. Mr. Barron spoke of the 


advantages of “Time Lag in Motor Protective 
Devices.’ The ordinary fuse has many disadvantages 
as a protection for smaller motors. In order to allow 
the heavy current required in starting motors or when 
heavy overloads are encountered these fusés must 
necessarily be considerably larger than the running 
requirements of the motor warrant. Therefore small 
continuous overloads which are more liable to damage 
the motor than extreme momentary overloads are not 
protected against. The advantages of a time-element 
feature which can be embodied in a fuse plug are evi- 
dent. Mr. Barron then explained the features of the 
new plug recently perfected by the General Electric 
Co. and which contains this very desirable feature. 

Mr. Ellyson described the features and advantages 
of the automatic substation with particular regard to 
its conservation features. These stations as used by 
various interurban traction companies have proven 
very successful, for in addition to the fact that no 
attendant is required, they are much quicker and more 
positive in action than the hand-operated station. 
These stations contain in addition to the transformer 
a synchronous converter and the auxiliary control 
apparatus. This control apparatus consists of a con- 
tact-making voltmeter which actuates, when certain 
limits are passed, the drum control by which the sig- 
nals, starting apparatus for the connector and line con- 
nection switches are operated at the predetermined 
intervals. The machine is protected against dangerous 
overloads by three sets of grid resistances which are 
automatically put in series in the line and which limit 
the load on the machine to 150%. As this load would 
injure the machine if left on for any considerable 
length of time, a thermostat 1s mounted on the resist- 
ances which will cut off the apparatus after such a 
load has been on for about two hours. There are 
numerous other protective features to this equipment 
such as devices to prevent the machine from “running 
away” and for fixing the polarity of the equipment 
before connecting it to the line. All operating. parts 
are interlocking to prevent the one operation from 
starting before the previous one is completed, but the 
failure of no single device will put the station out of 
service. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON UNDERGROUND SYSTEMS. 


F. F. Sengstock, of Chicago, read the report of 
the Committee on Underground Systems which con- 
tained much information of interest. The question of 
standardizing underground systems has never been 
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widely discussed and the committee found many dif- 
ferent methods in use, all of which lead to compli- 
cated data as regards service, cost of installation and 
repair. The committee investigated several different 
systems, and although all are,in working condition at 
present, there is some doubt that the length of service 
of some of the systems will be satisfactory, but it is 
safe to say that others will stand up indefinitely under 
very severe conditions. 

One of the most important findings was that the 
much mooted question of lead-sheathed cable for un- 
derground work is more or less overworked and its 
value overestimated. Although the lead sheathing is 
placed on the cable to prevent moisture reaching the 
insulation many breakdowns and blowouts have oc- 
curred.where moisture has penetrated the lead. It is 
almost impossible to obtain a long run of cable in 
which the lead sheath is uniform throughout, and in 
putting in the cable. mechanical injury, plus a certain 
amount of stretching, will tend to weaken the outer 
sheath. The insulations used under lead sheathing, 
such as rubber and cambric tape insulation, and in 
telephone and signal work, paper insulation, are 
always subject to this seepage of moisture and under 
these conditions no insulation, except rubber in the 
best of condition, will stand up, and even rubber will 
often deteriorate and break down in a short while. 
The committee found that cables, specially insulated, 
have given service for many years without break- 
down, even when subject to a great deal of moisture 
and under conditions where strong alkaline waters and 
heavy traces of ammonia salts were present. Under 
these conditions it is safe to say that lead will not 
stand up. 

Lead-sheathed cable made up and then steel-taped 
has been used extensively in park systems and for 
street lighting with fair success, but the question of 
placing this in the ground, where subject to alkaline 
water and ammonia salts, again shows it will break 
down. Considerable moisture having salt in solution 
has also broken down this combination. 

The committee also presented several suggestions 
for construction of underground systems which were 
the result of very thorough investigation on this phase 
of the work. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL ELECTRICAL 
CODE. 


The report of the Committee on National Elec- 
trical Code was presented by Chairman F. D. Varnam 
of St. Paul, Minn. The following recommendations 
for changes in or amendments to the Code were intro- 
duced: 

1. Rule 70-d, paragraph 2. Strike out all words 
after “insulating material” in fourth line, and change 
to read as follows: 


“There must be an air space of at least one inch between 
any enclosed fuse or current-carrying part and the door, unless 
the door is lined with an approved insulating material, when 
the air space must not be less than one-half inch.” 


An air space of 4 in. between current-conducting 
parts and metal doors is not considered sufficient, espe- 
cially where large doors are used. Failures have been 
noted in such cases where this spacing has been used. 

2. Rule 25-d. Omit the fine-print note after this 
rule and add the following: 


“Must not be attached to lighting fixtures, but special] out- 
lets must be provided having an approved switch. plug con- 
nector and a red signal light which will plainly indicate when 
the switch is in the ‘on’ position.” 


3. Rule 8-c. Insert at the end of first paragraph 
after the words “is given in writing,” the following: 


“All switches used for this purpose must bev\of\an\approved 
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externally operated enclosed type arranged to completely enclose 
all bare current-conducting parts.” 


4. Rule 32-h. Change to read as follows: 


* + * “Must where passing through metal covers of outlet 
boxes or similar fittings, be protected by approved bushings of 
insulating material designed for the purpose.” * * + 


This change is intended to prohibit the use of un- 
bushed covers, and covers having metal bushings at 
such outlets. 

5. Rule 59-c. 
as follows: 


+ $» * “Metal fittings including conduit outlet box covers 
designed for bringing conductors from metal conduit to exposed 
wiring must be provided with mon-absorptive, non-combustible 
insulating bushings which, except with flexible cord, must sep- 
arately insulate each conductor.” * + + 


6. Rule 59-b. Strike out the fine-print note and 
change to read as follows: 


* + * “Must -be well galvanized or otherwise properly 
coated inside and out with conductive material such as tin or 
zinc to prevent oxidation.” * * + 


7. Rule 28-d. Strike out the fine-print note at the 
end of this section and insert in its place the following, 
making the rule positive: 


* +» + “Outlet boxes and fittings having a conductive coat- 
ing must be used in order to secure a good electrical contact at 
all points throughout the conduit system.” * * * 


After considerable discussion in which the ques- 
tions were viewed from all angles, the association ac- 


Second paragraph. Change to read 
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Previous to Section Æ, a note should be inserted 
recommending that power for light, heat and station- 
ary motors be taken from a commercial light circuit, 
where possible, and installed in accordance with the 
requirements of the class. 


The following should be added to Rule 40, Sec. f 1. 
“Sufficient capacity in lightning arresters should be pro- 
nae but not less than one arrester for each 1000 feet of 
track.” 


The committee also introduced for consideration 
the following suggestion covering the protection of 
trolley wires in car houses and yards which was 
brought up by -Mr. Markel, a member of the com- 
mittee. 


That a line breaker be installed in each track trolley wire 
har entering car house, or at the point of divergence in car 
yards. 

Each track trolley wire to be fed independently and con- 
trolled by an approved cut-out and jack-knife switch so arranged 
that each track trolley wire may be cut out independently of 
any other track. 

Switches and cut-outs shall be grouped in a weatherproof 
p ai located on outside of building in a readily accessible 
place. 


It was pointed out that the adoption ®f such a rule 


would permit the rolling stock to be moved out of 
such houses in case of fire in some other section. The 


C. K. Cregier, President-Elect. 


cepted the first, third, fourth and fifth recommenda- 
tions. The second, which referred to outlets provided 
for flatirons, was rejected after it was demonstrated 
that such a rule would probably serve to increase the 
use of these appliances on fixtures not designed for 
them. The sixth and: seventh were referred back to 
the committee for further consideration. 


. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON ELECTRIC TRACTION 
SYSTEMS. 


The report of the Committee on Electric Traction 
Systems was presented by Frank R. Daniel, chairman 
of the committee. The following changes in Rule 41 
of the National Electrical Code, governing the installa- 
tion of wires in car houses, were advised : 


Paragraph A to read, “All trolley wires inside of build- 
ings shall be securely supported on insulating hangers at- 
tached to a wood trovghing, which shall be not less than 
12 inches in width, with side strips extending at least 2 inches 
below the bottom surface, and the whole painted with a 
moisture-repelling insulating paint.” 

Paragraph C to read, “Feed wire supplying current to 
the trolley wire shall have a carrying capacity sufficient that 
all cars on the longest track in the barn may be put into 
operation simultaneously without unduly over-heating the 
feed wire or injuring the insulation of same.” 


F. L. Lucas, Retiring President. 


Wm, S. Boyd, Secretary and Treasurer. 


presefit rule requires all trolleys in houses to be con- 
trolled from one switch and in the event of a fire when 
such switch is opened it is impossible to remove the 
cars and other equipment then in the house. This and 
the other recommendations were referred to the Code 
Committee. 

The report of the recently created Committee on 
Public Safety was read by W. S. Boyd in the absence 
of the chairman, F. O. Evertz. The committee realized 
that much of its work must be along educational lines 
as the matter of public safety is altogether psycho- 
logical. Some improvements can be made in safety 
conditions, however, by improving electrical fittings 
in a manner which will be conducive to the best results 
obtainable under the present status of utilization. The 
manufacturer must be appealed to for such assistance 
as he may see fit to render. Municipal and state 
authorities should be approached, so that proper statu- 
tory regulations may be adopted, which will make 
mandatory, safety measures for those who of them- 
selves will not otherwise protect life and property. 

The National Government has published several 
circulars which have been adopted by a number of 
safety commissions in their respective states, but there 
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has not been any concerted action taken by anyone to 
center on a certain set of standards, and see that they 
are given a tryout. It was recommended that should 
Western Association of Electrical Inspectors get back 
of one set of rules, for example, Circular 54 of the 
United States Bureau of Standards, and each inspec- 
tor endeavor to have this circular adopted by his 
respective municipality or state, and influence the 
Board of Education in his respective district to devote 
some time to the reading of its contents in the classes 
conducted in their various schools. 

The committee also suggested that immediate prac- 
tical results could be obtained through a more rigid 
observance, by the inspectors, of Rule 15A of the Na- 
tional Electrical Code, as the grounding of primaries 
and secondaries is a prime safety factor, and often 
insufficient attention is given to the grounding of con- 
duit, surface raceway or armored cable systems. The 
grounding of motors and metal cases for enclosure of 
electrical apparatus is sometimes entirely lost sight of. 
Every inspector was urged, therefore, to give this por- 
tion of the National Electrical Code the closest 
scrutiny and ascertain if he has been negligent in 
enforcing any péttion of this very important feature. 

In addition, open knife switches or cutouts should 
not be tolerated and safety switches should be used 
where practicable, and when these’ cannot be used, 
enclosures having a self-closing door, preferably un- 
der lock and key, should be substituted. Dead-front 
panelboards can be used to great advantage in nu- 
merous locations where the least liability of moisture 
exists, or the grounding of the human body 1s possi- 
ble. Open cleat receptacles, or rosettes, installed on 
low basement ceilings should be immediately con- 
demned. | 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON DEMAND FACTOR. 


The report of the Committee on Demand Factor 
was presented by Chairman G. W. See of Minneapolis, 
Minn., and brought out the relation of the demand 
factor to the connected load on:a wide variety of 
installations. These demand factors vary consider- 
ably in the different installations, apartment houses 
showing a demand factor of from 32 to 40%, theaters 
about 22%, ice manufacturers 77%, department stores 
50%, printing shops 50%, shipyards from 60.5 to 
77%, foundries and iron works from 60 to 100%. As 
these demand factors are based on the connected load 
only, they only effect the main feed wires which form 
such a small portion of the total wiring that the 
saving, if they were adopted, would not be very great. 
The compilation of demand factors governing the 
demand of sub-feeders is, of course, very broad and 
the committee requested that the entire association 
co-operate with them in determining these factors. It 
was pointed out that the aid of the central-station 
companies, the Electric Power Club and National 
Electric Light Association might prove very useful 
and the members were further asked to attempt to 
secure this help. 

The discussion which followed the presentation of 
this paper brought out the fact that in many cities the 
inspection authorities had been paying considerable 
attention to this question and had adopted methods 
which would allow such demand factors to be taken 
into consideration, although no set rules had been 
drawn up. For example. in several places ranges, 
welders, cranes, elevators and similar installation had 
been made basing the size of the conper conductors 
on the demand factor rather than on the corected load 
and no trouble has yet risen from such installations. 
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V. H. Tousley, of Chicago, then explained that in 
determining such demand factors three factors must 
be considered. First, the demand; second, the heating 
of the conductors, and third, the application. He 
pointed out that in a series of tests which have recently 
been completed it was found that for many installa- 
tions where the load was of an intermittent character, 
a load of twice the size as that permitted in the Code 
rules might be applied without any deteriorating effect 
on either the copper or the insulation. It was further 
pointed out that the accurate determination of such 
factors which would permit their being adopted by the 
Code would be of inestimable value to the entire field 
and the members were urged to apply themselves to 
this work that this might be accomplished. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CONSTRUCTION AND IN- 
STALLATION OF ELECTRIC SIGNS. 


This committee, the report of which was read by 
Oscar M. Frykman, chairman, recommended the en- 
forcing of a rule requiring that the feed wires for 
signs be entirely in conduit. It was pointed out that 
present practice, permitted in many places, of allow- 
ing a short open run between the termination of the 
conduit and the sign was inadequate. That such a 
rule would not work any severe hardships on the 
manufacturer, contractor or public was shown from 
the fact that several cities had had such rules in effect 
for some time and no evil effects were apparent. 


OTHER COMMITTEE REPORTS. 


The reports of the Committee on the Installation 
and Operation of Induction Motors and the Commit- 
tee on Rubber-Covered Wire presented by K. W. 
Adkins and Victor H. Tousley, respectively, were very 
interesting and contain much information of value: to 
the entire field. The reports of these committees. 
together with an address by A. R. Small, of Chicago, 
on the contemplated changes by wire manufacturers, 
together with a brief summary of other inspectors’ 
problems will be reproduced in an early issue of the 
ELECTRICAL REVIEW. 


VISIT TO UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES AND 
BANQUET. 


On Wednesday afternoon the members visited the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, where a number of tests 
on electrical equipment and a fire test on wired glass 
windows were made. 

In the evening a complimentary banquet was ten- 
dered the members at the Morrison Hotel by the dif- 
ferent electrical interests of Chicago. This banquet 
was one of the best attended banquets held by the 
industry in Chicago and considerable praise was given 
to the Entertainment Committee for the delightful 
manner in which it was arranged and carried out. 
Thursday noon the members attended the weekly 
luncheon of The Electric Club of Chicago. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The election of officers resulted in the following 
being selected for the ensuing year: President, C. K. 
Cregier, Chicago; first vice-president, K. W. Adkins, 
Kansas City, Mo.; second vice-president, O. M. 
Frykman, Minneapolis; William S. Boyd, of Chicago, 
was re-elected secretary and treasurer. The executive 
committee was appointed as follows: K. W. Adkins, 
C. K. Cregier, O. M. Frykman, JT. W. Strub, F. G. 
Waldenfels, W. B. Doss, Chas. Stewart, and R. H. 
Robinson. 
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Editorial Comment 


DAONNA DONNART VOT AAO ANOLA TO NEVA ORIOLES 


A Simple High-Voltage Hydroelectric 
Plant 


HE HYDROELECTRIC development, the sali- 
ent features of which are described in this issue, 
is a very interesting one. It represents many 

innovations in hydroelectric development that might 
be adopted under similar circumstances elsewhere, 
and that might enhance the value of such potential 
developments. The initial development is also the 
ultimate development, and utilizes to the full the water 
power available. This development is also the largest 
in Michigan, a state in which hydroelectric develop- 
ments have been prosecuted and interconnected to a 
pleasing extent to form a flexible and co-ordinated 
whole. | 3 

The Junction Development of the Consumers’ 
Power Co. on the Manistee river is essentially a long- 
distance, high-voltage proposition, the site of the 
power house being about 100 miles distant from the 
market for'the energy generated. The voltage actu- 
ally used 1s among the highest commercially employed, 
to wit, 140,000 volts. Another fact that places this 
installation somewhat out of the ordinary in these 
times of using 60 cycles as the standard is that the 
periodicity of the generators is 30 cycles. The water 
power at the site is fully developed. The turbines 
have been selected so that one unit is able to utilize 
to the full the water flow of the Manistee river at 
low-water level, while all three of the 7500 hp. tur- 
bines are able to use the water available under normal 
conditions. Such an arrangement is at once flexible 
and efficient. 

The electrical lay-out is extremely simple and 
straightforward. The generator conductors are 
routed in a direct path to the transformers, which are 
installed outdoors. The switchboard, which controls 
generators, turbine penstock and spillway gates, and 


the outgoing transmission line is located at the end’ 


of the generator room between the generators and the 
outdoor substation. As the power plant is but one 
of a number feeding into a common network operated 
by the Consumers’ Power Co., duplication of equip- 
ment was not considered justified, as it may be when 
dependence is placed upon a single source of power. 
The generators are protected by overload relays only 
during such time is the synchroscope is in circuit, that 
is while a unit is in process of being placed on the 
bus. At other times dependence is placed upon the 
operator to cut away a machine should a short-circuit 


occur, the long distance of transmission, 101 miles, - 


the reactance of the transmission line, the transform- 
ers, and the synchronous reactance of the slow-speed 


generators themselves being depended upon at other 
times to give sufficient protection to the generators 
until the operator is able to cut the machines away 
from their load. 

Far-removed from the facilities of the city and the 
labor markets, special attention has been given ease 
of maintenance and repairs. The transformers can 
easily and quickly be connected in open-delta so as 
to permit two units to carry the load while the third 
unit is hors de combat. Any of the three 5000 kv-a. 
140,000-volt oil-cooled transformers may be moved 
from its normal position and pushed on to the gener- 
ator floor, let down into a transformer pit and have its 
core removed by a crane without any difficulty. This 
crane also may be used for handling the generator and 
turbine runners and shafts. In other less spectacular 
ways manual effort has been reduced. For example, 
turbine and spillway gates are motor driven. A pump- 
ing outfit is installed for removing oil from trans- 
formers and oil circuit-breakers without any special 
human exertion. An oil-filtering and renovating outfit 
is available for use of the power house force. And 
similar labor and time-saving features abound. 

The Junction Development represents an extremely 
simple yet flexible hydroelectric development that 
answers its special purpose eminently well. Unneces- 
sary additions and complications have been avoided, 
and the installation is the better and its cost the lower. 
If many of the water powers now running to waste 
are to be harnessed, and their utilization not to be 
handicapped by excessive fixed charges, the lay-out 
of Junction Dam might he studied with advantage by 
those in whose power it rests to develop and turn to 
use our vast and valuable water powers. 


Electric Lighting in Middle-Class 


Homes 

LSEWHERE in this issue Mr. Luckiesh dis- 
E cusses electric lighting of middle-class homes, a 
subject of great importance esthetically, socially 
and commercially, for the reason that the major por- 
tion of residential lighting is that of the middle-class 
homes. Lighting in the home should be artistic, it 
should be economical, and it should be scientific. Mid- 
dle-class householders cannot usually afford expert 
lighting assistance, hence place their reliance upon the 
fixture dealers to give them artistic illumination and 
lighting fixtures. The result is that in so many 
instances illumination in the home is neither scientific, 

efficient, artistic or satisfactory and only mediocre. 
The remedy is to educate electric fixture dealers, 
architects and landlords in the ways and fundamen- 
tals of artistic and scientific lighting of the home, to 
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attain which attention to the wiring as well as location 

of the fixtures is needed. Mr. Luckiesh outlines 
various aspects of this matter in his article entitled, 
“Lighting a Middle-Class Home.” 

The housewife can ordinarily bring about coziness 
and the feeling of comfort in her home by the hanging 
of draperies, choice of color, selection of furniture 
pleasingly arrayed. But the choice of lighting units 
and flexibility of their arrangement is in most cases a 
matter beyond the control of the householder. In 
using electricity in the home for power as well as 
lighting, the householder too often finds that lack of 
outlets, absence of outlets where wanted, and imflex- 
ible wiring combine to create awkward situations, 
interfere with the desired result, and act as discourag- 
ing deterrents in allowing wider adoption of things 
electrical. Mr. Luckiesh makes a strong plea for the 
wider use of the mobile or portable lighting fixture 
and fixtures that can be moved from time to time, so 
as to relieve monotony and create a change. And the 
first thing toward this end is the presence of judi- 
ciously placed outlets. 

Occasional re-arrangement of rooms relieves 
monotony, gives play to imagination and offers scope 
for improvement and change. Ability to move the 
lighting “fixtures” enhances instead of hinders this 
re-arrangement of the household. Fixtures that may 
be moved, to outlets available, fits into the scheme of 
things; a house so wired lends itself to artistic and 
scientific lighting. In some states a fixture installed 
by a tenant automatically becomes the property of the 
landlord. A generous supply of outlets installed by 
the landlord and portable fixtures owned by the tenant 
have their further advantages in this case. 

Flexibility of lighting—portable lamps, wall brack- 
ets and ceiling fixtures—may or may not be used, 
according to mood and occasion. But outlets for 
them must be made available if home lighting is to 
develop in a way its possibilities and its influence 
deserve. And what applies to outlets for lighting 
applies equally to outlets for domestic power. Elec- 
tricity in the home, with all its possibilities, will con- 
tinue to be handicapped so long as the residential load 
is stinted if not asphyxiated by insufficient outlets. 


Capitalizing Coal Saving 


ECENTLY the Geological Survey made a state- 
R ment that will, when it is better known, cause 
a furore in the United States. That statement 
was simply that in 1916 the average value of coal at 
the mine was $1.32 per ton, while in 1917 it was $2.25. 
That is an increase of 93 cents or 70% per ton. The 
value of the coal at point of consumption is, of course, 
higher, because including the cost of transportation, 
which has also been subject to considerable increase 
within the last year or so. 
We want everybody who burns coal or who in any 
way is affected by the price of coal—and that includes 
everyone—to appreciate what this increase in price 
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means. It means that anything requiring coal in its 
production has suffered a pro rata increase in cost or 
that the profit has declined an amount pro rated from 
the increase in coal cost. 

Coal at $1.32 per ton was too cheap for the average 
user to concern himself very seriously about saving it. 
The price was too low to offer any real inducement to 
practice any but the simplest economies. Even at 
$2.25 per ton it hardly pays any except the larger 
users to install equipment to burn it with highest 
economy. At $4 per ton, which is lower than coal 
ordinarily is after transportation is paid, the problem 
is different and the higher the price the greater be- 
comes the incentive to save money by saving coal. 
However, for the power plant that operates eight 
hours a day and more, it is especially worth while 
endeavoring to obtain 40% instead of anywhere from 
7% and upward of the heat value from the coal pur- 
chased. Coal is still sufficiently high in price, either at 
the mine or delivered, to encourage the use of coal- 
saving methods and equipment. 

At reigning coal prices coal-saving equipment 1s 
able to pay for itself within a year in the plant that 
operates 12 out of the 24 hours, with a corresponding 
gain the longer the hours of operation. Such an 
investment is obviously a sound one, and the sooner 
made the sooner it pays for itself and commences to 
be clear profit. 


Making the Fan More Useful 


ANS are beginning to be recognized as appliances 

F that may be used to good purpose all the year 

round instead of but seasonally, as was once and 

still is to too great an extent, the impression. The fan 

is not a seasonal appliance; it is an all-the-year-round 
appliance. 

Used primarily for cooling purposes for promoting 
personal comfort in the summer months when tem- 
perature and humidity are high, the fan became popu- 
lar in all walks of life. Its effectiveness and general 
application during the summer tended to mask its 
other applications at other times of the year. That 
these other applications may be better understood and 
more widely adopted, it will be necessary for the 
manufacturers of fans, the central-station companies 
and similar interests; to preach the economy, the effec- 
tiveness and all-round usefulness of the fan. 

The creation of personal comfort, promotion of 
health and maintenance of human efficiency during the 
summer by the electric fan are too well known to need 
further mention. The fan, and the agitation of air, 
in hospitals, a more specialized application of the 
above, has been proved to be an accelerating influence 
toward convalescence. In.the winter the fan may be 
used to advantage to equalize room temperatures, 
saving fuel, encouraging health, for hastening the dry- 
ing of laundry, for codling, for removing ‘odors, for 
fruit drying, and so on. Preach the gospel of making 
the fan more useful. 
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Week’s Events 
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N.E.L.A. Restored to Normal Basis—Suggested Changes 
for Jovian Order — Additional Central-Station Statistics 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC LIGHT ASSOCIA- 
TION RESUMES NORMAL ACTIVITIES. 


War-Time Activities Turning to Those of Pre-War 
Times—Promise of Big Convention. 


At the January meeting of the National Executive 
Committee of the National Electric Light Association 
in New York important matters relating to the Asso- 
ciation and its future activities were taken up. There 
were present: W. F. Wells, president; H. C. Abell, 
W. H. Atkins, M. R. Bump, J. E. Davidson, C. D. 
Flanigan, P. G. Gossler, A. Monro Grier, Martin J. 
Insull, Paul Jones, George B. Leland, John W. Lieb, 
E. W. Lloyd, D. H. McDougall, E. S. Mansfield, J. E. 
Moore, representing R. J. McClelland; Walter Neu- 
muller, C. J. Russell, F. W. Smith, Paul Spencer, 
Thomas Sproule, T. C. Martin, secretary; S. A. 
Sewall, assistant to secretary; W. C. Anderson, sta- 
tistical secretary; A. J. Marshall, secretary Electric 
Vehicle Section; Messrs. F. A. Birch and E. A. Baily 
by invitation. 

Treasurer Smith presented an abstract of the 
financial statement for the five months ending Nov. 
30, 1918, showing cash on hand June 30, of $78,586.69, 
receipts during the period $28,083.25, or a total of 
$106,669.94; disbursements $72,091.96; leaving cash 
on hand, Nov. 30, amounting to $34,577.98. Mr. 
Smith also stated that in accordance with recom- 
mendation of the finance committee, the Association 
had purchased bonds of the Fourth Liberty Loan to 
the extent of $20,000, and asked for the approval of 
the executive committee. 

Chairman Neumuller of the Membership Commit- 
tee reported a membership at the close of 1918 of 
10,111 members. He also stated that a campaign has 
been prepared for increasing company membership. 

At the suggestion of President Wells a resolution 
regarding re-employment of soldiers was adopted, a 
copy of which has been sent to all member companies, 
Department of Labor, etc. 

Mr. Wells informed the committee of the recom- 
mendation of the Public Policy Committee that all 
committee work be resumed and that the 1919 con- 
vention be planned along pre-war lines as nearly as 
practicable under present conditions. 

On motion it was voted that all committee work be 
resumed; that the convention be planned along pre- 
war lines, and that the question of the time and place 
of the convention be left to the president with power. 

The following resolution, read by Secretary Mar- 
tin, was adopted: 

Resolved, that in order to assist the men who have 
received their discharges from Government service, in 
securing suitable employment and to aid the member 
companies of this Association in obtaining the serv- 
ices of such individuals, the secretary be and hereby 
is authorized and instructed to maintain at headquar- 
ters a record showing the qualifications of available 
men as filed by themselves, who are able to fill execu- 


tive, administrative and supervisory positions with 
member companies of this Association; and that he 
print a notice in the Bulletin stating that such record 
is available for use of member companies upon appli- 
cation. 

Chairman Russell of the Commercial Section re- 
ported that his Executive Committee had met on Jan. 9 
and had received reports from practically all bureaus, 
committees and sub-committees, and that it was the 
opinion of the Section that in spite of the present con- 
dition of possible depression in business which may be 
anticipated for the next five or six months, the Sec- 
tion should resume activities, with judgment, as soon 
as possible. The Executive Committee of the Section 
had also determined which committees would have 
new ideas to present in the form of reports or papers 
should the Main Executive Committee decide to hold 
a post-war convention. 

Chairman McClelland, of the Technical Section, 
was unable to be present, but had submitted a written 
report which Secretary Martin presented. The report 
stated that the standing committee had been organized 
and when so instructed would proceed with active 
committee work. The report also outlined the scope 
of the work of the various committees and offered the 
co-operation of the Technical Section in any policy 
the Association might decide upon in getting more 
closely in touch with the electro-chemical situation, 
suggesting that any such work undertaken should be 
in co-operation with the Commercial Section. 

President Wells explained that the suggestion re- 
garding the electro-chemical situation had been 
brought to him by Past-President Lloyd, and Mr. 
Lloyd added that he felt the Technical and Commer- 
cial Sections should investigate and tie in with the 
legitimate activity of the electro-chemical industry, 
and that the part of the central stations up to now had 
been merely to supply energy at the lowest possible 
rate. He also suggested that the Exhibition Commit- 
tee endeavor to get the manufacturers of machinery 
used in that industry to exhibit at the convention. 

For the Accounting Section, Chairman Jones re- 
ported that one meeting of his Executive Committee 
had been held, that all committees were in good shape 
to take up the activities that are now authorized, and 
that three of the committees have recently been rather 
active. He referred to the work of the Committee 
on Relations with Commissions in endeavoring to re- 
duce the demands of the commissions on member 
companies, in so far as accounting matters are con- 
cerned, and stated that very satisfactory letters have 
been received from a number of the commissions, 
which in turn have been transmitted to the member 
companies. Mr. Jones also spoke of the activities of 
the Educational Committee in increasing the number 
of scholars enrolled in the correspondence courses, 
and asked for an appropriation which was “granted 
for the preparation of the courses._ He also_referred 
to the work done by the. Accounting, Efficiency» Com- 
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mittee at the request of the War Industries Board 


in the conservation of paper. 

Chairman Mansfield of the Electric Vehicle Sec- 
tion presented the report of said Section, with various 
recommendations as to educational and other work 
which might be undertaken. After some discussion 
it was voted to appropriate $2500 for the work of the 
year to further the sale and introduction of electric 
vehicles in such manner as in the opinion of the Sec- 
tion Executive Committee might be deemed to be best. 


CEDARMEN HOLD IMPORTANT ANNUAL 
MEETING. 


Twenty-third Annual Gathering at Minneapolis Considers 
Vital Problems of the Business. 


Important matters of deep concern to the cedar 
lumbering industry were considered at the 23rd annual 
convention of the Northern White Cedar Association 
which was held at the Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis, 
Minn., on Jan. 21 and 22. Representatives of 24 
member companies were present when President 
Gerich opened the meeting and read his annual ad- 
dress. He reviewed the general business conditions 
of the past year and commented on the prospects of 
the immediate future, which he regarded as very fav- 
orable to the cedar industry. The growing use of 
steel and iron posts was alluded to as worthy of con- 
sideration in planning more advertising of the ad- 
vantages of cedar posts. Mr. Gerich praised the work 
of the secretary and of the various committees. 

Secretary Boucher presented his report in which 
he dwelt at length on the work of the Railroad Com- 
mittee. This body took prompt action to represent the 
association at numerous conferences relative to traffic 
matters. The work of other committees was also re- 
viewed, especially those dealing with publicity and 
welfare, insurance and advertising. The other activi- 
ties of the secretary’s office were also reviewed. Treas- 
urer Thomas, of Manistique reported finances in good 
condition. 

The report of the Insurance Committee was dis- 
cussed in considerable detail, this hinging chiefly on 
how the high cost of liability insurance could be re- 
duced. Drastic requirements of compensation laws 
were largely responsible. Mr. Gilkey discussed the 
pole situation, which is not as favorable as is desirable, 
a shortage in the estimated production being probable 
due to unfavorable weather. B. Finch discussed the 
situation as to railroad ties. Mr. Berger explained 
the pulpwood situation. 

At the opening of the second day’s session the 
report of the Advertising Committee was presented ; 
the recommendation to continue pole advertising was 
approved. More intensive pole advertising was de- 
cided on. | 

The election of officers resulted in the choice of 
the following: 

L. L. Hill, of Page & Hill Co., Minneapolis, presi- 
dent: L. A. Furlong, Minneapolis, e vice-president ; 
W. B. Thomas, Manistique, and N. E. Boucher, Min- 
neapolis, were re-elected treasurer and secretary, re- 
spectively. Ben Finch, of Duluth, and M. J. Bell, 
Minneapolis, were elected directors for two years. 

L. L. Hill, president-elect of the Northern White 
Cedar Association, is one of the most popular men 
in the cedar business. For a number of years he has 
been actively engaged in the cedar-pole business, be- 
ing a member of the firm of Page & Hill Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., one of the largest of the cedar-pole 
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producers. Mr. Hill has been a tireless worker in 
the interests of the association and his efforts have 
made him popular not alone among the users 
of poles but with his competitors as well. He 


L. L. Hili, President-Elect Northern White Cedar Association. 


is deserving of the new honor conferred on him and 
it goes without saying that he will prove to be one of 
the most aggressive and constructive presidents the 
Northern White Cedar Association has ever had. | 


IMPORTANT CHANGES SUGGESTED FOR 
JOVIAN ORDER. 


St. Louis League Adopts New Program—National 
Cabinet Approves Plan. 


_ At a meeting of the St. Louis Jovian League held 
in St. Louis on Jan. 16, the following plan, involving 
numerous important changes in the organization and 
operation of the Jovian Order were adopted. On the 
following day at a meeting of Jupiter’s Cabinet, the 
plan was approved in substance and a resolution passed 
recommending its adoption by the Jovian Order as 
soon as the necessary steps could be taken legally 
under the Jovian constitution. Those attending the 
cabinet meeting were Martin J. Insull, W. B. Head, 
H. J. Pettengill, L. O. Ripley and J. F. Strickland. 
The plan is as follows: 


_ That the name of the St. Louis Jovian League be imme- 
diately changed to that of “St. Louis Electrical Board of 
Trade,” with the addition later, if changes in the parent 
Jovian body make it advisable, of the words, “Affiliated with 
International Electrical Board of Trade.” 

_ That the League retain its charter’ with The Jovian Order 
in any event until the suggestions herein made have been 
passed upon by the Order. 

That the object, purpose and procedure of the St. Louis 
Electrical Board of Trade, as laid down in its Constitution 
and By-Laws, be reframed in harmony with the business aims 
that name implies, by a Reconstruction Committee named by 
the president, to be later adopted, or amended, by a majority 
ce of the members of the St. Louis Electrical Board of 

rade. 

_ That all desirable social and other activities now present 
in the St. Louis Jovian League be retained in the St. Louis 
Electrical Board of Trade. 

That the Reconstruction Committee prepare and forward 
to the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce a statement of the 
change in the status and name of the present League, and 
the assurance that it is not intended to duplicate or interfere 
with the work of the Chamber. 

That the annual dues of individual members of the St. 
Louis Electricat Board of Trade shall be established in 
accord with four classes of membership, as follows: Active, 


$2; Contributing, $5; Sustaining, $10; Patron, $20. 


That the selection of his-class of membership be \placed 


d 
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entirely and solely within the discretion of each individual 
member. 

That upon the dues invoice sent each member shall be 
enumerated all classes of membership and the amount appli- 
cable to each class. Each member, of his own judgment 
based, we assume, upon his position in the industry, his ability 
to pay, the importance of his interests and of the investments 
which he desires to promote and protect, will make his choice 
and remit accordingly. 

The thought here is that of relieving the younger, more 
active members from the heavier cost of membership; of 
placing the minimum fee at such a nominal figure as to make 
possible the securing and holding of a vast membership, at 
the same time providing against a serious loss of revenue by 
permitting those who reap the greater benefit to pay in just 
proportion thereto. 

That each class of membership shall carry the same 
rights and privileges as all other classes. 

That the president of the St. Louis Electrical Board of 
Trade appoint a Plan and Finance Committee, who, with the 
assistance of the Reconstruction Committee, shall formulate 
a plan, and put it into effect, to create Underwriting (Com- 
pany) Memberships in the St. Louis Electrical Board of 
Trade with contribution pledges covering monthly payments 
for a period of two years, of an aggregate of not less than 
$1250 each month, first payment to be made upon call by the 
president following the completion of the work of the com- 
mittee. 

That a Committee on Secretary-Manager be appointed 
by the president of the St. Louis Electrical Board of Trade 
to work coincidently with the Plan and Finance Committee, 
to negotiate with a man capable of satisfactorily filling the 
salaried office of Secretary-Manager of the St. Louis Elec- 
trical Board of Trade. 

That upon the completion of the Underwriting pledges 
and negotiations for a qualified man, the latter shall be em- 
ployed, a down-town office shall be secured and equipped, and 
this equipment and force immediately proceed toward the 
accomplishment of the practical results for the local industry 
enumerated by the Plan and Finance Committee, with such 
additions as are from time to time deemed advisable. 

That the Constitution, as reframed by the Reconstruc- 
tion Committee and adopted by the members of‘the St. Louis 
Electrical Board of Trade, provide that the employment of 
the Secretary-Manager, the amount of compensation paid him, 
and all other matters pertaining to the expenditure of funds 
and the policy and activities of the St. Louis Electrical Board 
of Trade shall be subject to the decisions of an Executive 
Committee. 

That the Executive Committee shall he elected by the 
individual members of the St. Louis Electrical Board of 
Trade and shall include one member from each of the 
recognized groups or branches of the electrical industry, and 
one member at large. 

That the payment of dues to the St. Louis Electrical 
Board of Trade, by individual members as hereinbefore set 
forth in Paragraphs 26 to 30, inclusive, shall also provide 
each such individual, without any additional payment by him, 
with membership in an International Electrical Board of 
Trade on the basis and as otherwise hereinafter planned, in 
the event those plans are carried out by the Jovian parent 
body. 

“That the Reconstruction Committee frame and send to 
all other local electrical leagues, Jovian or otherwise, through- 
out the United States and Canada, a statement, following as 
nearly as desired the general content of this document. with 
an outline of the changes made in the St. Louis situation, a 
request that in each League a Committee be appointed to con- 
sult with the St. Louis Committee with a view to adopting 
similar measures, and with the further view of petitioning 
The Jovian Order in harmony with the suggestions here fol- 
lowing: 

That the Reconstruction Committee draw up and forward 
to the officers of The Jovian Order a petition, as representing 
the sentiment of the St. Louis Flectrical Board of Trade. 
That this petition set forth this document in whole or in part, 
as deemed best, the improvement in the situation in St. Louts 
incident to the changes made, the results obtained and those 
within reasonable and early expectation of accomplishment. 
an affirmation of belief in the great possibilities inherent 
within The Jovian Order, provided that certain modifications 
are effected therein. a statement of the desire of the St. Louis 
Flectrical Board of Trade to retain its affiliation with the 
parent body, and suggestions embodying an enlargement of 
the following skeleton outline of the changes believed neces- 
sary in the present Jovian organization and plan: 

That the name of The Jovian Order be changed to that 
of “International Electrical Board of Trade.” 
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That the organization, policy, plan of action and objects 
and purposes of the International Electrical Board of Trade 


' be so framed, by a revision of the existing Jovian Constitu- 


tion, that they will be in complete harmony with alb that the 
name implies. 

That the suggested revision of the Jovian Constitution 
shall be prepared by a “Committee on Constitution” appointed 
by Jupiter’s Cabinet, who shall before drafting such revision 
carefully survey the organization plans under which are now 
operating in other channels bodies similar to that of the con- 
templated International Electrical Board of Trade; as exam- 
ples, the United States Chamber of Commerce, and the Inter- 
national Association of Rotary Clubs. 

That the Committee on Constitution (or a separate com- 
mittee appointed by Jupiter’s Cabinet) shall also survey the 
needs of the electrical industry (with relation to the possi- 
bilities for service, to meet those needs, inherent within such 
an organization as outlined here), and shall prepare a Stand-. 


ard of Performance for the International Electrical Board of 


Trade, which shall include in specific detail the proposed 
activities of the International Board, and a Budget covering 
the cost of operation for its first year, and which if accom- 
plished by the International Board will justify for it a con- 
tinuance of necessary support from individual members, loca? 
Boards and the electrical industry as a whole. 

That the following suggested activities for the Interna- 
tional Board be carefully analyzed by the Committee and 
included, in the practical detail of their application, in the 
Standard of Performance, if they are found to be sound and! 
feasible: 

Public relations. 

Relations between employer and employe. 

Trade ethics. 

Electrical merchandising. 

Community advertising. 

Salaried field representatives, 

Trade data. 

Foreign Trade Bureau. . 
9. Inter-relations between electrical associations (here- 
inafter more definitely outlined). 

10. Educational Speakers’ Bureau (a corps of capable 
men to address monthly evening meetings of local Boards). 

11. Employment Bureau. 

12. A monthly publication. 

13. Accident and health insurance. 

14. Electrical expositions (possibility of traveling ex- 
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5. The Henry L. Doherty plan for the “Conservation 
of Human Energy.” 

That the revised Constitution and Standard of Perform- 
ance be presented for the consideration of and action by a 
Special Meeting of The Jovian Order, called for the earliest 
date consistent with the requirements of the present Jovian 
Constitution. 

That the revised Constitution provide practical means to 
permit of two classes of individual memberships, to wit: One 
class of members who are also members of local Electrical 
Boards of Trade and whose duties to the International Board 
will therefore be paid by such local Boards, as hereinafter 
noted: the other class, individuals who are not members of 
anv local Boards and who shall pay dues direct to the Inter- 
national Board, on the same membership classifications as 
outlined for local Board dues in Paragraphs 26 to 28, in- 
clusive. 

That both classes of individual members in the Inter- 
national Board shall enjoy equal rights in so far as they deal 
in a direct line with the International Board. including the 
holding of International Membership Credentials inviting the 
enjoyment of the courtesy of visitors’ privileges in all local 
Boards. 

That the fundamental scheme of organization as now: 
existing in The Jovian Order be retained—to repeat. that of 
a vast individual membership whose interests and efforts are 
held in and invested by a great chain of local chapters, clear- 
ing through a Central Body, which shall have advisory and in 
proper, measure supervisory powers in those matters affecting 
all local chapters. 

That the ideal development shall not fall short of an 
individual membership of not less than 100.000 desirable, 
eligihle men, working with and through local chapters estab- 
lished in every city and town capable of supporting an active 
electrical organization, no matter how small it may 

That all of the present useful activities of The Jovian 
Order be continued in this evolution of that bodv; for this 
plan shall not in any sense he construed as destructive. but in 
every respect a constructive building upon the excellent foun- 
dation heretofore created through vears of. earnest Jovian 
endeavor. 
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That to emphasize the suggestion that one of the major 
activities of the International Electrical Board of Trade 
shall be the inter-relations between electrical associations, 
attention be called to the following: 

There are vital problems in the internal affairs of the 
. Manufacturing, Jobbing, Contracting, Utility and other 
branches of the industry, each of which interest only in- 
directly the other branches, in which those other branches 
could be of small assistance, and which are capably handled 
by the separate associations maintained by those groups. 

Also, there exist questions of great moment to all 
branches, to the entire industry, which should be acted upon 
by all associations as a unit with standardized policies and 
methods, to insure harmony, effective results and avoidance 
of a duplication of effort; there is non-existent today for 
such united effort any vehicle completely meeting the need. 

-As one example of the usefulness of such an agency may 
be cited a destructive condition generally considered as the 
problem of the public utility alone, but which in reality strikes 
at the heart of the earning power of every man drawing his 
income from the field of electricity. This condition is that 
of the feeling and expression of criticism, suspicion and 
resentment manifested by press and public in far too many 
communities and one of the most potent sources of trouble 
in the industry. It operates directly and indirectly against 
progress and growth of utilities by inciting unfair, restrictive 
legislation, cutting down revenue and making necessary capi- 
tal wary and difficult. 

That to remedy that condition should be the fight of 
every electrical man and association is surely obvious, be- 
cause, when Central Stations, and Street Railways, and Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Companies, the great purchasers of 
electrical apparatus and supplies, are expanding and prosper- 
ing, then all down the line, in every branch of the industry, 
“Business is good.” Quite the reverse when the utilities are 
harassed and depressed to the point of stagnation and re- 
trenchment. 

In a great majority, if not in all instances, public distrust 
is the result of gross ignorance of the policies, basis ot earn- 
ings, methods of operation, ideals and official personnel of 
utilities. 

The remedy for ignorance is education. Therefore, the 
whole electrical industry, each man in it, through a standard- 
ized, far-reaching plan of action adopted by all electrical 
associations, should be saturated with educational, preventive 
and protective propaganda to be by him spread broadcast to 
the public by every possible means. 

This is only one example of the need for a clearing-house 
for electrical associations: there are many more. 

To supply in a satisfactory manner the required agency 
it is suggested that the revision of the Jovian Constitution 
provide that there be nominated and elected (in a democratic 
manner representative of all individual members) as the con- 
trolling body of the International Electrical Board of Trade, 
what will be in effect and possibly in name a Board of Direc- 
tors, in which shall be included three members selected from 
each association maintained by each of the recognized groups 
or branches of the industry, chosen with the approval and 
co-operation of the respective associations. There shall also 
be included in this governing body one or more members-at- 
large, and such other members as a thorough study of the 
plan suggests. 

This plan not only furnishes the common ground of con- 
tact for all associations, but fairly places in the hands of 
each branch its share of the control of the International 
Board, which draws its support from the entire industry. 

That the International Electrical Board of Trade be 
financed by the dues of individual members paid direct to it 
by those members who are not also members of any local 
Board: also, by payments made quarterly or semi-annually 
by each local Board, the amount based on a per capita tax 
for each member of such Board, this payment to constitute 
payment in full for membership of both the local Board and 
each of its members in the International Board. 

That the per capita tax for the first year shall be in the 
sum of $2; at the expiration of that period the tax to. remain 
at $2 or be increased or decreased in harmony with the 
quality and extent of the service rendered by the Interna- 
tional Board, the cost of that service and the gross revenue 
of the International Body. 

That the matters covered herein and as enlarged and 
made more definite through the procedure and committees 
recommended, be submitted as a complete plan, capable of 
supplying a greatly needed instrument, to the more important 
electrical interests bv Jupiter’s Cabinet or a Committee named 
hy the Cabinet, with the request that those interests imme- 
diately underwrite payment for a sufficient number of indi- 
vidual memberships to finance the International Board during 
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the period in which the plans are being put into effect; these 
underwriting payments to be repaid in the event and when 
this reorganization project shall be established on a self- 
supporting basis. 

That the St. Louis Electrical Board of Trade in further- 
ance of this program, as evidence of complete confidence in 
its success and that The Jovian Order may be perpetuated 
on a greater scale, will guarantee to the International Board 
the payment of a per capita tax of $2 each upon not less 
than 1000 members for the first year; the total sum of $2000 
thus represented to be available for the purposes of the 
International Board immediately upon the adoption by The 
Jovian Order of the reconstruction ideas included in this 
document. 


ADDITIONAL STATISTICS ON CENTRAL- 
STATION CENSUS. 


New Hampshire, Colorado, Virginia, Delaware, District 
of Columbia and Maryland Show Gains. 


Further preliminary figures of the forthcoming 
quinquennial report on the central electric light and 
power stations of the states of New Hampshire, Colo- 
rado, Virginia and Delaware, District of Columbia and 
Maryland have been given out by Director Sam. L. 
Rogers, of the Bureau of Census, Department of 
Commerce. They were prepared under the super- 
vision of Eugene F. Hartley, chief statistician for 
manufactures. 

-The statistics relate to the years ending Dec. 31, 
1917, 1912 and 1907, and cover both commercial and 
municipal plants. They do not, however, cover elec- 
tric plants operated by factories, hotels, etc., which 
generate current for their own consumption; those 
operated by the Federal Government and state insti- 
tutions, and those that were idle or in course of con- 
struction. A previous report covering the states of 
Arizona, Rhode Island, Connecticut and Wyoming 
was published in the Jan. 4 issue of the ELECTRICAL 
REVIEW. . 

The figures for New Hampshire show substantial 
gains for each of the two five-year periods for which 
statistics are presented, although the increases are 
somewhat greater for the 1907-1912 period. From 
1912 to 1917 there was an increase of $941,666, or 
40.4%, in the total income, compared with a gain of 
$905,918, or 63.7%, from 1907 to 1912. The total 
horsepower, which increased 80% from 1907 to 1912, 
shows a gain of only 10.8% from 1912 to 1917. The 
kilowatt capacity of the dynamos shows corresponding 
increases, 81% and 13.5%, respectively. From 1912 
to 1917 the output of stations increased 33,862,253 
kw-h., or 26.7%, compared with a gain of 71,335,049 
kw-h., or 129.1%, from 1907 to 1912. There was a 
great decrease in the use of arc lamps for street light- 
ing, together with a decided increase in the incan- 
descents, etc. 

The figures are shown in detail in the accompany- 
ing table. 

A noticeable feature of the statistics for Delaware, 
District of Columbia and Maryland is the steady in- 
crease in the capacity of the steam engines and tur- 
bines used. The average horsepower per unit in- 
creased from 565 in 1907 to 997 in 1912, and to 2702 
in 1917. This feature is given added significance in 
the fact that 97.9% of the total power is generated 
from steam. 

In all important details the figures presented for 
Colorado show marked increases from 1912 to 1917. 
The decrease in the number of establishments since 
IOI2 is due to the facts that 17 establishments which 
were reported separately for 1912 were combined and 
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reported as two establishments for 1917; that three 
establishments that were operated in 1912 were not in 
Operation in 1917; and that the statistics for one estab- 
lishment reported separately for 1912 are included in 
the street railway report, instead of the report on light 
and power stations, for 1917. These decreases are 
offset in large part by the fact that the present report 
presents statistics for 15 plants that have been built 
since 1912. The net decrease is wholly in commercial 
plants, the municipal plants showing an increase of 
five from 1912 to 1917. 

Very substantial increases in Virginia are shown in 
all details except the number of arc street lamps. 
From 1912 to 1917 the income increased $1,612,064, 
or 200.2%, as compared with an increase of $414,394. 
or 106.1%, from 1907 to 1912. The expenses show 
similar increases, that for the five-year period, 1912 
to 1917, being 267. 4% and that from 1907 to 1912, 
116.8%. 


CENTRAL-STATION STATISTICS FOR COLORADO. 


Per cent of 
increase.! 


1907 to 1912to | 


1917. 1912. 1907. 1917. 1917. 
Number of establish- 
NOMS ......ssecss 69 73 56 23.2 —5.5 
Commercial ...... 53 62 ` 49 8.2 —14.5 
Municipal ........ 16 11 7 128.6 45.5 
Income .........cee6 $6,364,534 as $3,410,240 86.6 32.8 
Electrical service. $6,201,865 $4,626,693 $3,317,844 86.9 34.0 
AH other ......... $ 162,669 $ 164,647 $ 92,396 76.1 —1.2 
Total expenses, in- 
cluding salaries and 
WAKES ........ 0 cee $4,960,727 $3,997,760 $2,785,401 78.1 24.1 
Number of persons 
employed ......... 1,269 1,166 918 38.2 8.8 
Salaries and wages. $1.269,608 $ 999,864 $ 775,045 63.8 27.0 
Total hp. -sskoa sees 140,009 131,734 82,427 69.9 6.3 
Steam engines: 
Number ....... ‘ 105 91 141 —25.5 15.4 
R OERE SE 65,467 56,499 56,547 15.8 15.9 
Internal- combustion engines 
Number ........ 11 1 4 175.0 1,000.0 
icp area alates 527 80 300 75.7 558.8 
Ww ater wheels: 
Number .......-. 58 64 47 23.4 —9.4 
Hp wees bee 14,015 75,155 25,580 189.3 —1.5 
Kilowatt capacity of 
dynamos ......... 94,791 71,668 53,130 78.4 32.3 
Output of stations, 
kw.-ħ. Siw hiyeucs 274,223,978 165,196,068 123,275,212 122.4 66.0 
Stationary motors served: 
Number .......-++. R843 4,780 3,232 173.6 85.0 
Pi hi high te hse aes 132,013 60,451 41,161 220.7 118.4 
Number of street lamps: 
ATC os Sgt eg edeni 3,175 3,859 Be canes —17.7 
Incandescent, etc. 10,238 7,872 Meee. Tes 30.1 


2Not available. 


FOR VIRGINIA. 


* Per cent of 
increase.! 
1907 to 1912 to 


1A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 
CENTRAL-STATION STATISTICS 


1917, 1912. 1907. 1917. 1917. 
Number of establish- 
mentS ......66.-.. 94 67 51 84.3 40.3 
Commercial ...... 70 53 37 89.2 32.1 
Municipal ........ 24 14 14 71.4 71.4 
Income? ............6. $2,417,086 $ 805,022 $ 390.628 518.8 200.2 
Electric service... $2,372,099 $ 794,858 $ 380.779 523.0 198.4 
All other ......... $ 44,987 $ 10,164 $ 9,849 356.8 342.6 
Total expenses, in- 
cluding salaries and 
WAKES ........ 02 $2,084,916 $ 567.459 $ 261,795 696.4 267.4 
Number of persons 
emploved ......... 5A1 341 178 215.2 64.5 
Salaries and wages. $ 453,322 170,884 $ 99,660 357,6 165.3 
Total hD. oosewtsw sx 90,930 59,585 14,619 522.0 52.6 
Steam engines: 
Number ........ RG 66 40 115.0 30.3 
HDs peecon eea 40,235 15,120 5.008 703.4 166.1 
Internal- combustion engines: 
Number ........ 24 3 1 2,300.0 790.0 
Hp hades ear awa e 921 185 60 1,435.0 397.8 
Water wheels: 
Number ........ 70 63 44 59.1 11.1 
Hp. lessssssasene 49,874 44,280 9,551 422.2 12.6 
Kilowatt capacity of 
AVNAMCA ......... 65,913 40,512 9,195 616.8 62.7 
Output of stations, 
RV EN what eneer ue 107.580,758 28,724,684 10,208,360 953.8 274.5 
Stationary motors served: 
Number .......0.6. x! sede 753 268 736.9 197.9 
Die 6 E ae eer see 27,7638 8,570 3,690 652.4 224.0 
Number of street lamps: . 
ATO wea aaa eee wey £12 2.513 Oe ee ee —67.6 
Incandescent, etc.. 12.813 4,369 D inka, ei 193.3 
7A minus sign (—) denotes decrense. Exclusive of $3.325,008 
in 1917, $2.007.620 in 1912, and $1,437,087 in 1907, reported bv 


street and electric railway companies as income from sale of 
electric current for light or power. "Not available. 
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CENTRAL-STATION STATISTICS FOR NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Per cent of 


increase.! 
1907 to 1912 to 
1917. 1912. 1907. 1917. 1917. 
Number of establish- 
MENIS sesssesscsoe 59 59 56 5.4 OAR 
Commercial ...... 55 56 52 §.8 —1.8 
Municipal ........ 4 3 rer 33.3 
Income? ........206. $3,269,929 $2,328,263 $1,422,345 129.9 40.4 
Electric service... $3,093,910 $2,200,733 $1,321,296 134.2 40.6 
All other ......... $ 176,018 $ 127,530 $ 101,049 74.2 38.0 
Total expenses, in- 
cluding salaries and 
WAKES occ eee teen $2,471,441 $1,596,152 $ 912,214 170.9 54.8 
Number of persons 
employed ......... 732 578 422 73.5 26.6 
Salaries and wages. $ 603,027 $ 434.617 $ 286,749 110.3 38.7 
Total hD. east eas 93,331 84,228 46,784 99.5 10.8 
Steam engines: 
Number ........ 46 56 57 —19.3 —17.9 
HP. ie Sed Sees 34,794 25,386 20.265 71.7 37.1 
Internal-combustion engines: 
Number ........ 11 11 8 37.5 
HD: reaa eae 1,228 1,905 1,115 10.1 —35.5 
Water wheels: 
Number ........ 105 115 101 4.0 —8.7 
HD seeriroaaaeaa 57,209 56,937 25,404 125.6 0.7 
Kilowatt capacity of 
dynamos ......... 65,560 57,768 31,917 105.4 13.5 
Output of stations, 
kw.-h. ........ eae. 160,456,223 126,593,970 55,258,921 190.4 26.7 
Stationary motors served: 
Number «245466438 3,743 1,958 1.061 252.8 91.2 
Hp- huge ote eke 41,020 18,488 10,231 300.9 121.9 
Number of street lamps: 
ATC lates eet iss arent 67 1,482 ee ae ere —95.5 
Incandescent, etc. 14,768 9,160 B Salers 62.3 


1A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. "Exclusive of $21,293 in 
1907 reported by street and electric railway companies as in- 
come from the sale of electric current. %Not available. 


CENTRAL-STATION STATISTICS FOR DELAWARE, DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA AND MARYLAND. 


Per cent of 


increase.! 
1907 to 1912to 
1917, 19i2. 1907. 1917. 1917. 
Number of establish- 
Ments Vise cesta’ 63 56 50 26.0 12.5 
Commercial ...... 47 43 36 30.6 9.3 
Municipal ........ 16 13 14 14.3 23.1 
Income? .........2506 $9,192,308 $5,388,403 $3,347,728 174.6 70.6 
Electric service .. $8,008,297 $5,504,333 $3,298,747 173.1 69.8 
All other ......... $ 184,011 $ 84,070 $ 48,981 275.7 118.9 
Total expenses, in- 
cluding salaries and l 
WABEB wo. ce eee eee $7,454,423 $4,213,854 $3,819,147 95.2 76.9 
Number of persons 
employed ......... 1,399 1,249 1,024 36.6 12.0 
Salaries and wages. $1,270,721 $ 936,895 $ 759.508 67.3 35.6 
Total hp. .........5. 204,131 116,744 85,346 139.2 74.8 
Steam engines: 
Number ........ 74 112 148 —50.0 —33.9 
Hp ene omia ed 199,914 111,622 83,584 139.2 79.1 
Internal- ‘combustion engines: ° 
Number ........ 16 11 5 220.0 45.4 
r G 1,187 1,073 130 813.1 10.6 
W ate r wheels: 
Number ........ 24 23 18 33.3 —27.3 
HP. uc teas wales 3,030 4,049 1,632 85.7 —26.2 
Kilow ae capacity of 
GyYnamos sosse.. 131,288 89,887 62,956 108.5 46.0 
Output of stations, 
Kkw.-eh. ......-. cee 325,439,753 118,034,857 78,412,197 316.3 176.6 
Hp. of stationary 
motors served .... 188,192 76,527 32,856 472.8 145.9 
Number of street lamps: 
NEG. oder Ge ine ts 5,928 5,404 Stale. ages 9.7 
Incandescent, etc. 22,483 16,409 ere 37.0 


1A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. ?FExclusive of $1,139.531 
in 1917, $622,393 in 1912, and $214,123 in 1907, reported by street 
and electric railway companies as income from sale of electric 
current for light and power. “Not available. 


THE AMERICAN BEET SUGAR INDUSTRY. 


At a joint meeting of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers and Western Society of Engineers in Chi- 
cago, Jan. 27, M. J. Kermer read an interesting paper 
entitled, “The American Beet Sugat Industry” that 
covered the process of making sugar from beetroots. 

The process involved, from the time the beets 
were delivered at the plant to the finished product 
packed in cartons was described in detail. The large 
amount of heat required for diffusion, carbonization 
and evaporation results in the sugar beet factory 
usually operating its own power plant, from which 
electrical power for the conveyors, centrifugals, etc., is 
obtained. For power purposes, electric drive is almost 
exclusively adopted. 
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War Activities of Brooklyn Utility—Successful Use of 
Electric Quilts in Hospitals—All-night Street Lighting 


BROOKLYN EDISON COMPANY’S WAR 
ACTIVITIES REVIEWED. 


T. I. Jones Tells of Part Played by Utility in Address 
Before Company Employes. 


A notable meeting took place last night at the 
Central Y. M. C. A. Hall, Hanson Place, under the 
auspices of the Brooklyn Edison Section, National 
Electric Light Association. The hall was crowded to 
the doors with an enthusiastic and interested audience. 

The feature of the evening was an address by 
T. I. Jones, general sales agent of the Brooklyn Edi- 
son Co., on “Brooklyn and the Brooklyn Edison Co 
in the War.” The address was illustrated by nearly 
100 lantern slide pictures, and upon the stage was an 
exhibition of many samples of Brooklyn’s war product 
including a 17-ft. torpedo weighing 2000 lb., manu- 
factured by the E. W. Bliss Co., uniforms of all kinds, 
foreign and domestic, an aviator’s suit electrically 
heated, gas masks, shells of all sizes, Sperry gyro- 
scope, and other apparatus, all “Made in Brooklyn.” 

In describing Brooklyn’s war activities, Mr. Jones 
began his story with the detail of Brooklyn’s contribu- 
tion to the Army and Navy. One hundred and five 


Exhibit of Brooklyn Made War Products. 


thousand Brooklyn boys were in service, of whom 
75,000 were sent abroad. Brooklyn’s casualties, Mr. 
Jones said, numbered 2000 dead and 6500 wounded. | 

The results of the Liberty Loan campaigns in 
Brooklyn were given in detail by the speaker, the total 
of Brooklyn’s subscriptions being $227,669,000. _ 

Brooklyn’s contribution to the Red Cross, Knights 
of Columbus, Y. M. C. A., Jewish War Relief, United 
War Fund and other organizations of this type were 
announced as having totalled $8,651,730. Astounding 
figures were given as to the results in the war work 
of Brooklyn’s school children. 


The effective part played by the Brooklyn Edison 
Co. in all these activities was emphasized. 

Mr. Jones then gave some exceedingly interesting 
facts and figures concerning Brooklyn’s industrial con- 
tribution to the war. Pictures were shown of Brook- 
lyn’s dry docks and ship-building establishments, and 
detailed descriptions as to their tremendous achieve- 
ments. 

_ The part played in the war by the Sperry Gyro- 
scope Co., Eiseman Magneto Co., Wm. H. Jackson Co. 
and other manufacturers of special apparatus was 
shown. | 

An exceedingly interesting section of the talk dealt 
with the achievements of Brooklyn garment manufac- 
turers, giving special facts and figures, showing pic- 
tures of the output of Brooklyn’s many manufactur- 
ers of uniforms, caps, shirts, rubber coats, overcoats, 
etc. The figures given ran into the millions. 

Pictures were thrown on the screen showing the 
new Brooklyn industrial buildings erected since Amer- 
ica entered the war, including the United States Army 
Base and the United States Navy Base on the South 
Brooklyn water front. The Army base, it was pointed 
out, consisted of two principal buildings, the two 
largest concrete structures in the world. If the wooden 
piles required for the foundation of these buildings 
were stretched end to end they would reach 307 miles; 
a train of 32 miles of cars would be required to carry 
the 2,084,000 bags of cement used; 2273 miles of 
board lumber was used, also 1,267,200 ft. (240 miles) 
of piping and conduit. These buildings have 5,085,000 
sq. ft. of floor space. On the 96 electric elevators in 
the buildings there are 107,000 ft. (20 miles) of ele- 
vator rope. Seven thousand men were employed in 
the construction of this base. Similar figures were 
given concerning the Naval base. | 

Mr. Jones then set forth the achievements of 
Brooklyn in the manufacture of metal products of all 
kinds, showing that Brooklyn furnished a notable por- 
tion of the metalware and machinery used in every 
branch of the service. 

Another interesting set of facts and figures re- 
ferred to the munitions production of Brooklyn, show- 
ing the number of torpedoes, shells, grenades, gas 
masks, and quantities of high explosives, etc., manu- 
factured by such concerns as E. W. Bliss Co., Doehler 
Die Casting Co. and Bartlett-Haywood Co. The enor- 
mous production of rope for varied Government pur- 
poses by the American Manufacturing Co. and other 
Brooklyn concerns, and of tobacco in the Brooklyn 
factory of the American Tobacco Co,, were also set 
forth in Mr .Jones’ talk. 

A slide was thrown on the screen giving the names 
of some of Brooklyn’s varied war products as fol- 
lows: Anvils used in the Navy Yards for foundries 
and shoeing horses, aviators’ boots, flying suits, hel- 
mets, suits (heated electrically), uniforms, barges and 
lighters, bed socks, Browning machine gun parts; 
cargo slings, carts for ammunition, chemicals, cigar- 
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ettes, clocks used for Army and Navy; clothing of 
every description for Army and Navy, cocoa com- 
pound, coffee urns, cot bottoms ; crank shafts for Lib- 
erty motors ; dials for air speed of airplanes, altitude 
of airplanes, bomb sights in aero bomb throwers, 
submarine compasses; equipment for washing and 
drying coffee drums on ships, explosive oils, fencing 
plastron, field desks, field kitchens; gas masks, gaso- 
line measures, gauges for measuring shells, guns and 
. rifles, gears for Army trucks, airplane and hydroplane 
motors, gun sights, submarine chasers, etc.; gun car- 
riages, gyro compasses; hammocks, haversacks, heat 
treating appliances, ledgers and journals used by Army 
and Navy, life saving garments ; machinery and tools 
for making airplane. parts, airplane bombs, airplane 
radiator tube making machinery, brass cartridge cases 
for shrapnel, artillery and Navy shells, Browning gun 
parts, canteens; copper bands for high explosives and 
other types of shells, cartridge clips, drop forging 


machinery for ship parts and various articles of marine - 


hardware, depth bombs, electrical apparatus, field 


surgical and optical instruments, field kitchens, fuse . 


and detonator parts, gas masks, hard bread cans, horse 
and mule shoe machinery; Lewis gun machines, ma- 
chine gun carriages and parts, motor truck parts, mess 
. tins, metal containers for all kinds of food products, 
powder cans, rifle and pistol cartridges and bullets, 
rifle parts and straps, steel shrapnel cases, steel helm- 
ets, shrapnel bullets, submarine mine cases, scabbards 
and bayonets, spark plugs, shell cases, sheet steel parts 
for field guns, tracer bullets, trench knives, oil and 
water tanks, oxygen paravenes, powder bags, rope 
used by Army and Navy 34 in. to 16 in.; rotary 
scrapers for gun, ship hulls, etc. ; stanchions for ships, 
signals, nails, stabilizers for ships, stabilizers for air- 
planes, searchlights (high intensity), submarine 
chasers, shells 3 in. to 9.2 in., searchlight carriers, 
superdreadnaughts, sailor caps, spiral puttees, sweat- 
ers, steel masts for ships, submarine net buoys, stear- 
ing engines, saddle bags, steel tool for high speed 
machines, surgical instruments for Army and Navy, 
trench mortar, trench buckets, time fuses, trench mir- 
rors, torpedoes, thermometers, tarpanlins, water cool- 
ers, winches for captive balloons, winches on ships. 

W. W. Freeman former vice-president and general 
manager of the Brooklyn Edison Co. and now presi- 
dent of the Union Gas & Electric Co. of Cincinnati, 
was present and addressed the meeting on “Public 
Ownership of Utilities.” Short addresses were also 
made by Capt. Alfred Brooks Fry, U. S. N.; E. D. 
Kilburn, district manager, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., New York; H. M. Edwards, aud- 
itor, New York Edison Co., and F. W. Smith, vice- 
president United Electric Light & Power Co., 
New York. 


SUCCESSFUL USE OF ELECTRIC QUILTS. 


The successful use of electrically heated quilts in 
hospitals is reported by Dr. Fred E. Wynne, Medical 
Officer of Health for Wigan, England. He states that 
the quilt he has adopted consists of an extremely 
flexible insulated resistance wire introduced between 
two layers of fabric so as to form a light and com- 
fortable bed covering which is speedily warmed to the 
required temperature at a low consumption of elec- 
tricity. Of the two layers of fabric the inner is made 
of a heat-conducting substance, so that the heat is 
readily transmitted to the patient, while the outer 
layer is non-conducting, so as to conserve the maxi- 
mum of heat. With a supply at 115 volts or less the 
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quilt can be connected directly to a plug or lamp- 
holder, but with higher pressure a small transformer 
or resistance is necessary. 

These quilts at first were used by Dr. Wynne sim- 
ply as a means of supplying warmth to consumptive 
cases sleeping out of doors or in shelters. The con- 
stant and evenly distributed temperature was a great 
boon and promoted sleep, while the saving of labor 
and fuel by the elimination of the old hot-water bottle 
was a tremendous advantage from the administrative 
point of view. Since then the quilts have been used in 
the fever wards, and it is found that by the super- 
position of one or more blankets, according to the 
room temperature, a bed temperature of 90° can be 
attained in less than half an hour and maintained with- 
out appreciable fluctuation for an indefinite period. 
This temperature is sufficient to produce and to main- 
tain sweating as long as desired, and the system has 
proved most valuable in the treatment of hyper- 
pyrexia, post-scarlatina, nephritis, etc. Dr. Wynne 
has no doubt that it would be found equally valuable 
in cases of post-operative shock, severe hemorrhage, 
and all conditions in which the provision of external 


„heat without disturbance of the patient is indicated. 


The price of these quilts is moderate and the amount 
of current used is very small. 


CLINTON, IOWA, TO HAVE ALL-NIGHT 
STREET LIGHTING. 


New Contract Also Calls for Replacing of Present Arc 
Lamps and Additional Units. 


The Clinton (Iowa) Gas & Electric Co. recently 


- entered into a new contract with the council of that 


place which provides for additional street-lighting 
units and an all-night schedule, instead of the present 
moonlight lighting, and at the same time reduces the 
unit rental from $60 to $55 per vear. This reduction 
will be made possible by replacing the present arc 
lamps, of which there are 211 now in service, with 
modern tungsten units. In addition, the company 
will install 20 new units at places to be designated by 
the council. 

The new contract was entered into at the request 
of the company which desired to improve the lighting 
conditions of Clinton and modernize its equipment. 
In commenting on the matter, Thomas Crawford, 
manager of the company, explained that the higher 
efficiency of the new units presented considerable sav- 
ings which the company was willing to give the city 
the benefit of. 


DUQUESNE LIGHT TO CONDUCT HOUSE 
WIRING CAMPAIGN. 


The Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., is fol- 
lowing out its custom adopted a few vears ago to con- 
duct a special campaign in the wiring of old houses. 
Up to the present time the company has installed 
equipment for electric service in about 15,000 houses 
in Pittsburgh and vicinity. A special house-wiring 
offer is now being made covering the installation of 
circuits, fixtures, etc., in houses of six or more rooms. 
Taking this number of rooms as a basis, the company 
has adopted a plan to wire and install fixtures for a 
cost of $79.75 on the easy-payment plan, an amount 
of $8.25 being due on the completion of the work and 
$6.50 per month for eleven months. The plan 1s 
limited to prospective consumers on the company’s 
lines. 
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Practical Meter PEETS Steel Stack with Cement 
—Surface Radiation—Insulator Test—Commutator Wear 


A STANDARDIZED METER BOX. 


Policy of Southern California Edison Company Is Found 
Advantageous. 


By W. R. FRAMPTON, 
Southern California Edison Co. 


The Southern California Edison Co. has had 
considerable diffculty in the past in protecting meters 
from the weather and fog, a large part of its territory 

being in seacoast cities and towns. 

‘set in places where they would be unprotected from 
the weather and the cases would corrode and in a 
short time be of no value as the cover for the meter 
would be eaten through with salts, etc. 

Several boxes were designed, but it was important 
that some standard be adopted. Meters would be set 
in places where there was not enough excess room to 
allow boxes with swinging doors, also in places where 
it would not be practicable to set a meter in a self- 
contained box in one piece. Therefore, a box was 
designed to take care of all single-phase induction 
meters, the design of the box allowing for the largest 
dimension of the meter and main control entrance 
switch. 

Looking over the accompanying diagrams it will be 
seen the back of the box is separate from the rest and 
can be installed on any wall with a meter, switch and 
wiring, after which installation the cover 1s slipped on 
in a horizontal position and the eye hooks on either 
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Standardized Meter Box Employed by Southern California 
Edison Co. 


side fastened. The box is made waterproof and there 
is no danger of weather affecting the meter. After 
the box is made, the whole unit is dipped in paint or 
creosote and allowed to stand long enough to tm- 
pregnate the wood, with which process it will with- 
stand the weather for a considerable period of time. 
Bushings are used for entrance at the bottom of the 


Meters would be. 


back. Sometimes these are substituted with circular 
loom, if city ordinance will permit. 

The company finds by supplying these boxes free 
to the consumers they are money in pocket. Also, the 
meter is kept clean and new, the cost of the box being 
approximately $1, while the cost of replacing the 
meter cover and back averages about $2.50. In some 
cases they have to be replaced yearly where exposed 
to extremely bad climate. Further, with this type of 
box the meter is easily read by the meter reader 
through the window. If for any reason, whatsoever, 
an inspection has to be made, it requires but a few 
seconds to take the cover off and everything is handy 
to work upon the meter. In other words, you do not 
have to work inside of the box when working on 
the meter. 

The Southern California Edison Co. requires these 
meter boxes to be set.on all outside walls, except 
under low and wide eaves and inland towns. Meters 
installed in factories, work-shops and foundries must 
be protected from steam, excessive moisture, mechan- 
ical fumes, sawdust, coal or ashes, etc., by being en- 
closed in this approved and moisture-proof meter box. 

The meter box is built so that the back may be used 
as a standard meter board, on inside jobs that do not 
require a cover. It thus serves a double purpose. The 
box now has been in use in the neighborhood of four 
or five years and has appreciably cut down the main- 
tenance on meter repairs. 

In different districts the wiremen who wire a house 
are furnished the back of the box which is installed 
by them and all that is necessary for the meterman to 
do when setting the meter is to cut the meter loop, 
hang the meter and put the cover on, which can be 
done in a very short space of time. Otherwise, he 
may have to change the whole wiring scheme of the 
wiremen in order to fit the conditions. 


CEMENT GUN FOR REPAIRING STACKS. 


Interesting Method of Repairing Corroded Steel. 


At the plant of the Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co., 
of Midland, five self-supporting stacks, 125 ft. high 
and about 6 ft. in diameter at the top, were badly cor- 
roded by the gas from the furnaces finding its way 
through the brick lining of the stacks and eating out 
the steel plate. The corrosion became very general; 
so much so that in places a man could put his hand 
through the plate and it became absolutely necessary 
to rebuild or repair the stacks. It was decided to 
build reinforced, self-supporting shells around these 
stacks by employing the cement gun. The stacks are 
now completed and the construction work proven en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

At each ring hook bolts were tapped into the stack, 
carrying steel bands properly spaced from the stack, 
the bands in turn carrying vertical reinforcing rods of 
square twisted steel, around which was wrapped wire 
mesh. A shefl of gunite, cement grout_or_ liquid con- 
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crete squirted through a hose under high air-pressure 
from a “cement gun” of special construction, has been 
applied against this reinforcement. The great advan- 
tage in this method of reconstruction lies in the fact 
that the stacks were enabled to be kept in constant 
operation during the progress of the work, except for 
a few days on each stack while the gunite was being 
applied to the upper portions of the stack, During 
these few days each stack was cut out of service so 
that the material would not dry out too quickly, the 
upper portions of the stack being less protected from 
the heat of the gases than the lower portions. The 
method of construction employed also resulted in less 
expense than the building of forms around the present 
steel stacks and the use of ordinary concrete. The 
speed of the work also was much superior, inasmuch 
as the operating crew was able to apply 20 to 25 ft. 
of gunite in a day, instead of the ordinary 5 or Io ft. 
possible with the use of forms and ordinary concrete. 
Each stack required 1100 cu. ft. of finished gunite, 
which is reinforced with about 114% of steel. After 
the completion of the second stack, swinging scaffolds 
of special design were used instead of continuous 
timber scaffolds, with improved success. 


HEAT RADIATION FROM COLORED SUR- 
FACES. 


Some recent experiments made at the National 
Physical Laboratory, London, by Dr. J. A. Harker on 
the radiation from surfaces show that the color of a 
hot surface at relatively low temperature has very 
little influence upon the amount of radiation leaving it. 

In a series of experiments the sides of a thin 
cubical metal canister were painted in panels of vary- 
ing color, the interior of the cube being filled with 
rapidly stirred oil electrically heated. The amount of 
pure radiation leaving each kind of surface at a series 
of steady temperatures up to about 200° C. was com- 
pared with that coming at the same temperature from 
a “black body” constituted by a re-entrant tube with 
appropriate diaphragms. The exterior of the tube 
was washed by the hot oil. For temperature differ- 
ences in the region of 100° C. it was found that: 

I. A bright surface of ordinary tin-plate only gave 
off an amount of radiation equal to 5 to 10% of that 
from a “black body.” The quality of the optical per- 
fection of the surface was of little importance so long 
as it was bright. A metal surface treated with galvanit 
of various kinds showed effects of the same order as 
tin-plate. Burnished copper well cleaned with metal 
polish gave a lower intrinsic radiation than tin. 

2. A coat of almost any paint, regardless of color, 
brings the true radiation up to from 80 to 90% of that 
of a “black body,” and a quite thin layer of paper var- 
nish or of celluloid varnish, so thin and transparent 
as to be almost imperceptible to the eye, applied over 
the bright metal, has almost the same effect. 

3. A layer of tissue-paper or wallpaper pasted 
over the bright surface, or a coating of whitening or 
limewash, shows the same kind of effect in restoring 
practically the full radiation so long as the coating 
is thin. 

4. If the surface of the cube be metallized with 
aluminum paint, the pure radiation is reduced to from 
45 to 55% of that of a “black body.” Much depends, 
however, on the kind of vehicle used for the aluminum 
and different samples of aluminum paint, though giv- 
ing results similar in appearance to the eye, differ con- 
siderably in the effects produced. Bronzing and such 
like processes produce intermediate effects. 
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In some later experiments a study was made of the 
total heat leaving surfaces, with a view of obtaining 
some data as to the relative effects of conduction, con- 
vection and radiation in ordinary still air. From these 
experiments it would appear that in the case of radia- 
tors in the region of 100° C., almost exactly half the 
heat leaving the vertical surfaces, if these are of an 
ordinary character or painted in the usual manner, 
consists of pure radiation, the remainder being the 
combined effect of conduction and convection. There- 
fore, if, as is a very common practice, the radiators 
be metallized by painting with aluminum paint, the 
amount of heat reaching the middle of a room warmed 
by such radiators will be lowered to half, or double 
the amount of heating surface will be required to pro- 
duce the same radiation effect as if the surface were 
black or of bare metallic iron. This information may 
be usefully applied by operating engineers in choice of 
covering of machines, transformer cases, cooling 
tanks, etc. 


INSULATOR TEST FOR CONTRACTION 
AND EXPANSION. 


Contraction and expansion of porcelain and 
metal, each of which has a different coefficient from 
the other, has in the past been a prolific source of in- 
sulator failures. The fixing of metal pins by cement- 
ing them direct into the insulator makes a good job, 
provided the metal-work is correctly centralized and 
a sufficient cushion of cement separates porcelain from 
cement. 

The following method of testing insulators to de- 
termine whether expansion and contraction may be 
expeçted to cause trouble in the way of cracks and 
unequal stresses is one used considerably in England. 
The insulator fitted with a thimble is immersed for 
five minutes in a freezing mixture at—7° C. The unit 
is then plunged into water at 85° C. for another five 
minutes. Repeating this procedure several times will 


’ show whether contraction and expansion cause trouble. 


On the other hand, the test does not damage the di- 
electric properties of the insulator, unless from ex- 
pansion or contraction, which determination is the 
object of the test. 


CARBON AND COMMUTATOR WEAR. 


By R. E. HELLMuUND. 


Carbon manufacturers, as well as manufacturers 
of dynamo-electric machinery, have made numerous 
tests to determine contact resistances, friction losses, 
etc., of various carbons for use as brushes. While 
such tests are of interest, they contribute very little 
towards the real practical need, namely, a carbon 
which can stand high current densities and high spark- 
ing voltages with small wear. 

In order to develop such carbons, it would seem 
essential to first make tests determining how the car- 
bon wear is affected by current density, sparking’ 
voltage and peripheral speed. Present indications are 
that with many commercial carbons very appreciable 
densities can be used if there is no sparking voltage, 
while sparking voltages up to I5 or even 20 volts 
across the brush cause very little wear at certain | 
speeds, if the current density is low enough. 

More data along this line should be of great ad- 
vantage both to the carbon manufacturer and the 
electrical engineer interested in the design and opera- 
tion of commutating machinery. 
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Method of Increasing Electric Fan Sales—M erchandising 
Policies Discussed at Massachusetts Contractors’ Meeting 


HOW DEALER CAN ADVOCATE MORE USE 
FOR FANS. 


One Method of Increasing Fan Sales and Offering Real 
Service to Fan Purchasers. 


The use of the electric fan has been considerably _ 


retarded because the majority of people still regard it 
only as a means of creating a cooling breeze during the 
summer. This has the effect not only of causing many 
possible purchasers to refrain from buying fans as 
being too expensive in proportion to the period of use 
but tends to make them a rather unstable article for 
the dealer to handle. Consequently the dealer is rather 
timid about stocking them, fearing that he will be left 
with a good share of his stock on hand should the 
summer prove unusually cool. On the contrary, if the 
season is especially long or hot the extreme demand 
soon exhausts his stock and many sales are lost as a 
result. i 

This condition has caused the manufacturers of 
fans lately to place more and more emphasis upon the 
other applications of the fan, especially those which 
require its use during the cooler seasons. Many of 
these uses when realized become more important than 
the original purpose. Probably the most prominent 
of these is the use of an electric fan as an aid in heat- 
ing. That a material saving in fuel can be effected by 
using a fan to force a more rapid circulation of air 
has been demonstrated so often that it is no longer 
questioned. Its use for drying clothes is also quite 
generally accepted. The general public, however, has 
not been sufficiently acquainted with these other uses 
to fully appreciate them. What is needed therefore 
is a more general realization of these uses, rather 
than the introduction of additional uses, and this can 
be brought about much more directly and more satis- 
factorily by the dealer than by the manufacturer. 

One method by which this can be accomplished and 
which should result in increased sales, not only of fans 
but other appliances as well, is to create a more gen- 
eral use of the fans already sold for these extra pur- 
poses. There is no doubt but that the owner of a fan 
can be induced to applv it to one of the later uses 
much more readily than its value for this purpose can 
be impressed upon a prospective purchaser. By doing 
so, however, this value will be more keenly appre- 
ciated by the latter. Furthermore, if the dealer has 
taken a little trouble to acquaint the owner with these 
uses, it will also serve to develop a higher opinion of 
the dealer’s store. 

Probably the easiest way of doing this is for the 
dealer to send out a letter to customers to whom fans 
were sold in previous years, stating some of the addi- 
tional uses of the fan and suggesting that the fan 
which he has be put to one of these uses. Such a 
letter must, of course. be brief but state the advan- 
tages of the new application plainly. One method 
which has been used with considerable success by a 


dealer is reproduced herewith. The letter appears 
personal in order to attract the reader’s attention and 
cause him to read it carefully. In addition it empha- 
sizes the service which the firm offers to its customers 
and the letter itself is further proof of this. 


Mr. John Smith. 


Dear Sir: We wish to call your attention at this time to 
several extra uses to which the electric fan you purchased 
from us may be applied. As you remember, there was an 
extraordinary demand for these fans at the time you pur- 
chased vours and our salesmen were forced to depart from 
our regular rule,.which requires that the fullest explanation 
accompany each sale. Feeling that our obligation to you is 
not fulflled until you are fully acquainted with all these 
applications, we are taking this means of listing two other 
purposes for which it can be’ used. 

.l. Strange as it may seem, one of the most valuable 
uses of the electric fan is as an aid in heating. As you 
probably know, the time required to heat a room is very long 
and a considerable portion of your fuel is wasted either in 
bringing the rooms to the required temperature or in keep- 
ing them warm when they are not occupied. By directing 
the breeze of an electric fan upon the radiator or stove the 
air in an ordinary room may be raised to a suitable tem- 
perature in much shorter time than is usually required. Try 
it, and I’m sure you will effect a substantial saving in your 
coal bill. 

2. There are also many methods of installing fans in 
the hot-air heating system which have been recommended by 
the Fuel Administration. If vou are interested, call at our 
store and we will gladly explain them to you. 

3. No doubt the members of your household have been 
inconvenienced on washdays by the difficulty of drying clothes 
in inclement weather. The electric fan placed in the drying- 
room will aid considerably in solving this problem. 

These applications are typical of the many uses of elec- 
trical appliances which are not fully realized by purchasers 
and which will often change such appliances from a con- 
venience to a necessity. Possibly there are other appiiances 
in your home which are not used to their fullest extent or 
possibly there are other appliances which you feel you have 
only occasional use for but which if you but realized all 
their many applications, would find a ready place in your 
home. 

In either case we are at your service. 


The value of such a letter is evident. Primarily, 
it will mean that the so-called off-season use of fans 
will be greatly increased. This in turn will cause 
others who formerly regarded the electric fan as a 
luxury or who put off buying until the demand had 
exhausted the supply to appreciate these applications 
and purchase in plenty of time to utilize them. In 
addition the dealer will be looked upon not only as 
striving for business but as one who desires to give 
his customers the fullest possible return for their 
monev. 

There is one other feature which must not be over- 
looked. Dealers themselves should take advantage of 
the various applications they advocate for the appli- 
ances. Often we find a dealer who strenuously adver- 
tises the electric fan as an aid in heating and venti- 
lating but who neglects to use the fans in his store for 
these same purposes and thus fails to readily demon- 
strate to purchasers how easily these other uses may 
be taken advantage of. 
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CO-OPERATIVE MERCHANDISING KEY- 
NOTE OF MASSACHUSETTS CON- 
TRACTORS’ MEETING. 


View Point of Manufacturer, Jobber, Contractor and 
Central Station Expressed at Annual Meeting. 


The annual meeting of the Massachusetts State 
Association of Electrical Contractors and Dealers held 
in Worcester, Jan. 9 was typical of the co-operative 
spirit which has been so strongly advocated among 
the various factors in the electrical field for some 
time. In addition to members of organization, repre- 
sentatives of central stations, jobbers, and manufac- 
turing companies were present and took an active part 
in the proceedings. Alfred J. Hixon, of Boston, state 
chairman of the association, presided at the meeting. 

Edward R. Davenport, sales manager of the Nar- 
ragansett Electric Lighting Co., Providence, R. I., 
delivered a very interesting address on merchandising 
policies. Mr. Davenport criticised many of the policies 
now practiced by the different factors as being worn 
out and antiquated. The methods employed by many 
motor manufacturers in selling their apparatus are 
open to improvement. The practice of allowing a flat 
discount to customers having a certain connected load, 
for example, is based upon a load which was consid- 
ered large some years ago but can not be considered 
as such now. The motor agency agreement and the 
engineering. service often forced upon customers by 
manufacturers present other difficulties which should 
be remedied. 

Referring to central-stations merchandising policies 
Mr. Davenport stated that the free renewal of lamps 
by these companies is on the decline and they are 
commencing to realize that such policies are a losing 
proposition. There is, however, no tendency among 
the central-station companies to restrict or abandon 
the sale of electrical appliances as it has been shown 
that such policies are justified. 

J. M. Wakeman, general manager of the Society 
for Electrical Development explained the work done 
by this society in the securing of publicity and pro- 
moting sales campaigns and the new work which 1s 
being prepared for the future. l 

Samuel A. Chase of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co. further advocated the correction 
of existing merchandising policies. He especially 
urged that central-station companies discontinue the 
practice of selling appliances at a price which did not 
give them a fair profit and advocated the installation 
of more electric service outlets in wiring installations. 

W. L. Goodwin, author of the “Goodwin” plan 
explained very clearly the need for closer co-operation 
between the different organizations in the electrical 
field. He corroborated with Mr. Davenport in the 
need of more modern merchandising policies among 


the manufacturers and dealers and urged the further . 


establishment of retail stores by contractors. The 
merchandising of established appliances by such stores, 
he pointed out, would stimulate the use of them to a 
considerable extent while the introduction of the 
newer appliances might well be undertaken by the 
central stations. However, clean, healthy competition 
between the central stations and dealers in this respect 
is much more desirable than competition with the drug, 
department and hardware stores. He particularly em- 
phasized the need of further activity among the con- 
tractors in the wiring of existing buildings as the best 
method of increasing the use of electrical apparatus 
and appliances. 


ELECTRICAL REVIEW 
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In commenting on the opposition to his plan which 
was brought out at the recent meeting of the Electrical 
Supply Jobbers’ Association in Cleveland, Mr. Good- 
win stated that his plan was not infallible and admit- 
ted that constructive criticism was surely acceptable. 
This plan, however, is the best one so far developed 
and until another and better one is originated deserves 
the support of the entire industry. 

The following officers were elected: State Chair- 
man, A. H. Grove of Norwood; secretary, J. E. Wil- 
son, Boston; state committeeman, A. J. Hixon, Bos- 
ton; executive committee, Wesley S. Snow, Brockton; 
H. W. Jones, Lenox, F. L. Ham, Worcester, A. O. 
Alexander, Lawrence, and G. B. Quimby of Boston. 


USE OF FAN FOR HEATING ADVOCATED 
IN CHICAGO NEWSPAPER. 


Dr. W. D. Evans of Chicago Tribune Boosts Use of the 
Electric Fan. 


In a recent issue of The Chicago Tribune, in the 
section devoted to matters of health, Dr. W. A. Evans 
has some good words to say for the electric fan. 
Under the title of “Fan Heating” he discusses grates 
and fireplaces, the location of radiators and kindred 
subjects used for creating or utilizing heat. He then 
points out how these all have their limitations, causing 
excessive heat in one location and insufficient heat in 
another, drafts, etc., and why people move around to 
“keep.warm.” 

Lack of circulation is the primary cause of all this, 
says Dr. Evans, and goes on to say, “Is the floor 


cold? Place the fan and tilt it so that warm air is 
driven to the floor zone. Is the rear of the room too 
cold? Place a fan near the ceiling and blow the hot 


air from that zone over towards the cold areas. Is the 
space around the radiators too hot? Place the fan so 
that the hot air is blown away from these and over to 
the cold parts of the room. Is cold air leaking in 
through the windward wall? Throw air against that 
wall with fans. Is window chill excessive? Throw 
hot air from the radiators against the cold windows 
with fans. Do you want to prevent window frosting? 
Use a fan to throw warm air against the window. 

“Remember that most of our complaints of cold 
are not because we do not burn enough coal or do not 
keep the temperature high enough. They are because 
the heat is not distributed. If a man’s head is in a 
stratum of air at 72 and his feet in one at 62 he feels 
cold. For such discomforts a fan is a satisfactory 
makeshift remedy.” 


DEFLECTOR FOR ELECTRIC FAN BREEZE. 


Invention Aims to Eliminate Draft. 


If an electric fan is placed too near to a person it 
is apt to produce too decided a chilling effect and 
prove uncomfortable. This is especially true of large 
fans or fans run at full speed. To overcome this 
difficulty there has been invented a special deflector 
for electric fans that can be either built into the fan 
guard or made separately and attached to the guard 
of any fan already in use. It is the invention of 
Richard C. White, of Jacksonville, Fla., and has been 
recently patented. Mr. White is making arrangements 
with some manufacturers to produce these deflectors, 
which have been declared to be very practical. They 
distribute the breeze over a wide zone and eliminate 
the intense draft. 
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New Appliances 


Conservation and Other Tendencies in Fan Development— 
New Models and Construction Changes in Electric Fans 


ELECTRIC FAN DEVELOP- 
MENTS FOR 1919. 


Summary of Principal Changes and 
New Types Made by Leading 
Manufacturers. 


The exigencies of the war played 
havoc with all plans for development 
work on electric fans that was partly 
under way and contemplated for the 
season of 1919. The urgent need for 
conservation of raw materials as well 
as of labor and manufacturing equip- 
ment led to the restrictions of fan types 
and sizes by order of the Conservation 
Division of the War Industries Board. 
These restrictions have been withdrawn 
through the close of the war and 
through the disbanding of this board. 
However, it is possible that some of the 
conservation measures effected will be- 
come permanent. A number of manu- 
facturers have listed fewer types and 
are ready to drop others as soon as 
present stocks are exhausted. 

From the foregoing it is evident that 
no radically new types could be devel- 
oped under such conditions. This does 
not mean that new types werg not 
brought out, some of these having been 
practically completed before the War 
Industries Board held up its restraining 
hand. Considerable thought was given 
by most fan makers to methods for con- 
serving material, especially copper, 
brass and steel. Brass fan blades and 
guards have been successfully replaced 
in many cases by pressed-steel blades 
and guards, these being thoroughly pro- 
tected from corrosion. Other changes 
were introduced in the internal mechan- 
ism as well as in the base and frame, 
cast iron coming again into use in some 
cases. 

Among the manufacturers who an- 
nounce that no additions have been 
made in their models or changes in the 
construction thereof are the following: 
Century Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
Western Electric Co., New York; Ham- 
ilton-Beach Manufacturing Co., Racine, 
Wis.; Dayton Fan & Motor Co., Day- 
ton, Ohio; Lindstrom-Smith Co., Chi- 
cago. A number of former makers of 
fans have dropped this line entirely, 
among these being the Crocker-Wheeler 
Co., Ampere, N. J. 

In the following are given condensed 
summaries of changes made and new 
types brought out by prominent manu- 
facturers. Due to the rush of work of 
some manufacturers, they were unable 
to supply us with this information in 
time for this issue and we expect to 
publish additional announcements in 
forthcoming weeks. 


GENERAL ELEctric Co. 


A new type, known as the G-E Whiz 
fan, is the latest addition to the line 
of fans made by the General Electric 


Co., Schenectady, N. Y. It is a 4-blade 
fan of 9-in. size and is especially de- 
veloped to meet the demand for a small 


G-E Whiz 9-In. A. C. Fan. 


and efficient fan of low price for op- 
erating on standard 60-cycle alternating- 
current circuits. The total height of 
this fan is only 12 in. and it weighs only 


G-E 12-in. D. C. Oscillator. 


7 lb. It can be used for either desk 
or bracket mounting, the adjustment re- 
quiring the single turning of a thumb- 
screw. Like other standard models of 
G-E fans, it has dark green finish 
throughout. The company has also 


G-E 9-in. A. C. Desk and Bracket Fan. 


listed a navy type fan, which is 12-in., 
made for both 80 and 123-volt circuits. 
It is a 6-blade fan with specially en- 
closed motor meeting the requirements 
of the Navy Department specifications, 


G-E 9-in. A. ©. Oscliilator. 


thus being especially suitable for exact- 
ing marine service. A somewhat simi- 
lar type has been especially designed for 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation. This 
also is a 12-in., 6-blade fan, but made 


G-E 56-in. D. C. Celling Fan. 


only for 115 volts. Each of these fans 
is of non-oscillating and provided with 
totally enclosed motor, especially suit- 
able for shipboard use. 


EMERSON ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING Co. 


Six new or changed models have been 
introduced by the Emerson Electric 
Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo. The 
chief change in style has been made in 
the 12 and 16-in. non-oscillating alter- 


New Emerson 56-in.. Ceiling Fan. 
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nating-current fans. Trunnions have 
been eliminated on these styles and new 
models are equipped with swivel-hinge 
base of a conical design similar to that 
employed for several seasons on Emer- 
son oscillators. These fans may be 


Emerson 16-in. A. C. Oscillator. 


turned laterally on the swivel or may 
be tilted or deflected as formerly. 
Pressed-steel bottom plates with special 
felt covering that 1s. secured by an ex- 


Emerson 16-in A. C. Oscillating Fan. 


panding ring of steel inside the 
pressed-steel plate are used on these 
new models. New types of 4-blade, 12 
and 16-in., and a new type of 12-in., 
6-blade oscillator for alternating cur- 
rent are now listed. These resemble 
former models except that they have a 
slight difference in the base. Some of 
the direct-current types have been pro- 


Emerson 12-in. A. C. Non-oscliilating Fan. 


vided with swivel-hinge bases like those 
described above. A new model ceiling 
fan of 56-in. sweep and with an induc- 
tion motor has been introduced. This 
has a simple but attractive modern type 
of casing, richly finished in dark oxi- 
dized copper. The blades are provided 
with hand-rubbed mahogany finish. 


_ ren, Ohio. 


ELECTRICAL REVIEW 


Fipetiry Exvectrric Co. 


Although no serious changes have 
been made in the line of fans made by 
the Fidelity Electric Co., Lancaster, Pa., 
special attention has been given to fur- 
ther development in the universal 8 and 
12-in. fans, which can be operated very 
successfully on direct or alternating- 
current circuits. The 8-in. fans have 
only one speed and the 12-in. three 


Fidelity 12-iIn. Universal Fan. 


speeds. Both types of fans are readily 
adjustable for bracket mounting or de- 
flection to any desired angle. 


THE ROBBINS & Myers Co. 


The 9-in. non-oscillating fan is a new 
model added to the line of the Robbins 
& Myers Co., Springfield, Ohio, to re- 


Robbins Non-osciliating 


& Myere 9-in. 
Fan. 


place the 8-in. non-oscillating fan for- 
merly supplied. This fan is illustrated 
herewith. It is furnished for direct 
current, 32 and 220 volts, and in the 
universal alternating-current-direct-cur- 
rent type for 100-120 volts. The fan 
has four blades and operates at three 
speeds. A hinge joint permits the fan 
to be operated in either the wall or desk 
position. It has drawn-steel frame and 
base and weighs about 8 lb. A feature 
of this fan is the very close speed regu- 
lation in the operation of the universal 
fan on alternating and direct current. 
All of the standard desk and bracket 
fans made by this company have drawn- 
steel frames. Each type has four 
blades, except the 9-in. oscillator, which 
has five blades. 


PEERLESS ELECTRIC Co. 


A number of important mechanical 
and electrical improvements have been 
made by the Peerless Electric Co., War- 
Owing to the increasing de- 
mand for oscillating fans to be used in 
bracket positions and tilted forward 
some considerable degree, the gimball 
in the oscillators is equipped with two 
sets of ball bearings, thus eliminating 
all possible friction and making the fans 
serviceable in any position. The 9-in. 
diameter fans are made only in univer- 
sal type. These are made now both in 
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oscillating and non-oscillating models. 
All Peerless fans are equipped with 


QAR 


Peerless 12-in. Bracket Fan. 
black enamel guards. Ceiling fans are 


made now only in the plain, three-speed 
type. 


Eck Dynamo & Moror Co. 


A new-style blade is being used by 
the Eck Dynamo & Motor Co., Belle- 
ville, N. J. This blade consists of the 
four fan leaves of the usual shape, but 
these are placed on a hub which sepa- 
rates the two pairs of leaves so that 
while revolving they travel through dif- 
ferent planes. The effect of this is to 
very much reduce the humming noise, 
according to the statement of the man- 
ufacturer, that is noticed in the opera- 
tion of motors of high speeds. This is 
accomplished without introducing other 
objectionable noises. 


Bovine Evecrric Co. 


A new 8-in. combination wall and 
desk fan has been placed on the market 
by the Bodine Electric Co., Chicago. 
This is a three-speed fan arranged for 


Bodine 8-in. D. C. and A. C. Fan. 


easy conversion from direct to alternat- 
ing-current service. The change for 
this difference in supply requires sim- 
ply changing one,cord connection from 
one binding. post to another in the base. 
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The connections and design of the mo- 
tor are such that it operates very effi- 
ciently on either current. Three speeds 
are available, ranging from 1200 to 2200 
r.p.m. The net weight of this fan is 7 
Ib. and it operates within the limits of 
100 to 125 volts. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS OF GENERAL 
ELectric Co. 


There are no radical changes in de- 
sign in the 12 and 16-in. fans made by 
the Sprague Electric Works of General 
Electric Co.. New York City, but by 
the use of main parts of both these sizes 
and an improved box and fan guard 
have more highly perfected these fans 
for this season. Motor bodies and 
bases are the same for the two sizes, 
as are also the windings. 
have been slightly altered to suit the 
new form of swivel and oscillating link. 
There are two sizes of swivels, one for 
12 and one for 16-in. fans. The new 
oscillating box is die-cast and.its ex- 
terior is smooth and symmetrical, mak- 
ing an exceptionally good appearance. 
This box is oil-tight. The arrangement 
for engaging the oscillating mechanism 
is more simple, rugged, and effective. 
The worm on armature shaft has been 
altered to left-hand, so that the grease 
in the box will be worked away from 
the commutator. Motor body, base and 
guards are finished this year in green 
enamel, and the blades in bronze lac- 
quer. 


Knapp Execrric & Novetty Co. 

An 8-in., low-voltage, direct-current 
fan has been introduced by the Knapp 
Electric & Novelty Co., 513 West 5lst 
street, New York City. It is made in 
two voltages, either 32 volts for use in 
connection with farm lighting plants or 
6 volts for operating on storage bat- 


Knapp 8-in. Low-Voltage D. C. Fan. 


teries such as automobile ignition and 
lighting sets. It is a light and well-made 


desk and bracket fan, adjustable to any | 


angle. The company is also listing a 
new 110-volt, 8-in. fan of the universal 
type with four speeds for operating on 
either direct or alternating-current cir- 
cuits. The two low-voltage fans are of 
the two-speed type. 


TIDEMAN ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING Co. 


Although no new model has been in- 
troduced by the Tideman Electric Man- 


The fields - 
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ufacturing Co., Menominee, Mich., a 
number of important changes have been 
made. One is that all the fan blades 
are dished or curved. The 8-in. fan 
now makes use of a cast-iron body and 
base. This is to give the fan weight 
and stop the vibration that small fans 
frequently manifest. This also prevents 
the fan from moving about on the desk 
or table top and reduction of the vibra- 
tion reduces the humming sound. The 
curving of the blades further reduces 
the sound. The company has also made 
mechanical improvements in its oscil- 


lating mechanism, using gears that it is 
practically impossible to strip. The 
mechanism has been so arranged that it 
is impossible to stop the fan from oscil- 
lating by holding it by the hand and 
without hurting the gear in any way. 
After the body of the fan is released 
it again resumes oscillating as before. 
This is especially advantageous in that 
if anything interferes with the swing- 
ing of the oscillation no damage results. 
In the larger alternating-current fans 
which are of the induction type, the 
blade of the fan can be held still and 
the current turned on without doing 
any harm to the motor én contrast with 
most motors of this type, which would 
quickly burn out under this condition. 


Models of Fans But Slightly 
Changed. 
A ‘number of fan manufacturers 


have supplied us with cuts of their 
fans which have been changed in 


Lindstrom-Smith Breezer Fan. 
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little details or which are practically- 
the same as have proved very satis- 


Manhattan 12-in. D. C. Fan. 


factory in recent years. Illustrations 
of these are shown herewith. 


Quick-Make Starting Switch. 


One of the new equipments brought 
out by the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., is an interesting starting switch. 
The switch is designed for use where 
squirrel-cage motors are started with a 
full line voltage. The switch is known 
as the quick-make (and quick-break) 
starting switch (Type 816). Its ratings 
are 10 to 100 amperes, 25 hp. maximum, 
three-phase, 220, 440 and 550 volts. 

This switch is extremely flexible in 
its applications; in addition to being a 


- motor starting switch, it can also be 


used to control feeder circuits: it may 
be supplied in any of the following 
combinations, each having the quick- 
make and auick-break feature, for either 
hand or shipper-rod operation: 
(a) Nonautomatic switch. 

_(b)_ Switch with low-voltage protec- 
tion, 
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(c) Switch with inverse-time-element 
overload protection. 

(d) Full automatic switch with low- 
voltage and inverse-time-element over- 
load protection. 

It is especially suitable -for shipper- 
rod operation on account of the positive 
action of the contacts. It is impossible 
for the operator to retard the motion 
of the contacts after they have started 
to close and there can be no “teasing” 
of the contacts. Workmen who are ac- 
customed to starting machines from line 
shafting by means of shifting belts have 
no confusing details to learn. They 
may start the motor-driven machine 
with the same starting motion they use 
in shifting belts. 


Contacts are opened and closed in. 


oil, thus effectually suppressing arcing. 
The contact is made or broken so quick- 
ly that the eye cannot follow the ac- 
tion. A rolling action confines the arc 
to the tips of the contacts and prevents 
pitting or roughening of the seating 
parts where final contact is made. 
strong spring holds the contacts firmly 
in the closed position. These features 
result in greatly prolonged life fur the 
contacts. 

Drawn-steel construction is used, giv- 
ing maximum strength with light weight, 
and assuring uniformity and inter- 
changeability when new parts are needed 


Westinghouse Quick-Make Starting 
Switch, 


for replacement or repairs. The oil 
tank is supported by snap ring-latches. 
Removal of the tank clearly exposes the 
contacts and makes them easily acces- 
sible. When necessary to replace con- 
tacts each may be removed by taking 
out a single screw. 

Contacts and contact supports are of 
the same construction used for West- 
inghouse Type A autostarters and mag- 
netic contactors. This minimizes the 
number of spare parts that should be 
carried. 

These starting switches are dustproof. 
Openings are provided for conduit wir- 
ing into the top of case; terminals for 
connecting motor and line wires are ac- 
cessible when cover at top of starter is 
removed. Micarta insulation is used 
throughout. 

Overload and low-voltage attachments 
may be added with no change in switch 
mechanism, as the toggle trip is com- 
mon to all combinations of this switch. 

Low-voltage protection not only opens 
the contacts on failure of power, but 
makes it impossible to close them again 
until return of voltage. Since the low- 
voltage coil is connected in the line cir- 
cuit continuously, means have been pro- 
vided to close the armature of the low- 
voltage circuit when the switch is in 
the “off” position, thereby giving pro- 
tection to the coil and preventing burn- 
outs. A safety stop may be provided by 
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connecting one or more push buttons in 
series with the low-voltage coil. 

The overload relay is the same as that 
used on type A autostarters. It has the 
inverse-time-element feature and is 
equipped with a regulating device, ad- 
justment of which controls the degree 
and duration of the overload possible on 
a motor or feeder circuit. This adjust- 
ment can be made without opening the 
switch cover. 

A hand reset is an additional safety 
feature which makes it necessary to set 
the mechanism before the switch con- 
tacts can be closed. Whether the con- 
tacts have been opened through the oper- 
ation of the low-voltage coil, the over- 
load relay, or by moving the switch han- 
dle to the “off” position, it is impossible 
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Quick - Make 
Switch with Tank Lowered, Showing 
Accessibility of Contacts. 


Westinghouse ¢ Starting 


to close them again until the switch 
handle has been moved to the “reset” 
position. Thus protection is afforded 
workmen and valuable machinery which 
might be injured by accidental starting 
of the motor. 


New Master Controller for Auto- 
matic Magnetic Controllers. 


The accompanying illustration shows 
a new multi-speed full-reverse master 
controller for use with automatic mag- 
netically operated controllers. This 
master is smaller than previous designs 
and is especially applicable in connec-. 
tion with steel mill and crane controll- 
ers where the operator's attention 
should not be diverted from the work 
or machine and where space is limited. 
An internal gear drive, which is en- 
tirely enclosed but which is readily ac- 
cessible by the removal of four screws 
shown in the lower portion of the op- 
erating handle, eliminates the lia- 
bility of accident to operators through 
the catching of fingers or clothing in 
the bevel gears usually employed in 
straight-line-drive controllers. This 
master may be mounted horizontally or 
vertically, the former permitting 
straight-line movement of the handle 
and the latter a radial movement. A 
centering latch operated by a button 
in the handle indicates to the touch the 
“off” position of the master, while a 
strong notching spring is used to indi- 
cate the five positions in either direc- 
tion. A maximum of 12 fingers may 
be mounted on the finger board, using 
G in one direction of rotation and 6 in 
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the other. The new controller, although 
very small and compact, is so designed 
that by the removal of two bolts the 
entire fingerboard may be taken from 
the frame, while the removal of three 
bolts allows the entire. shaft and con- 
tact fingers to be withdrawn. Inspec- 


New Compact Full-Reverse Multi-Speed 
Master Controller. 


tion, renewals and repairs, are there- 
fore easily effected. The construction 
of the finger board and drum follows 
the C-H standard, in that the fingers 
and segments are clamped to square 
insulated steel shafts, and adjacent con- 
tact points are separated from each 
other by arc barriers. This master con- 
troller is a new development of the En- 
gineering Department of the Cutler- 


Hammer Manufacturing Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
New Thomas & Betts Conduit 


Specialties. 


The Thomas & Betts Co.. New York 
City, has recently placed on the market 
a number of interesting new specialties 
in the way of conduit fittings. One of 
these is an unusually well designed line 
of cutout boxes which are made up on 
high-power presses instead of on hand 
presses and consequently have sharply 
turned corners and symmetrical outlines 
instead of the sides, sloping at various 
angles which is so common in the ordi- 
nary box of this kind. 

Another new line consists of split el- 
bows, couplings and tees. which devices 
enable the conduit circuit to be opened 
and inspected at any time it is desir- 
able. They are also a desirable substi- 
tute for the bulky and unsightly pull 
box. These fittings are flanged in the 
bases, making them practically water- 
proof, and are furnished in a galvanized 
finish. 

Still another line is the one-hole pipe 
straps which are made of extra heavy 
steel and are deeply grooved their full 
length, thus giving them great strength 
and rigidity, in marked contrast to the 
usual pipe strap of this type which fre- 
quently is of insufficient strength to 
carry the weight of the conduit. 

The company also has placed on the 
market a very ingeniously constructed 
line of water-tight connectors which 
were used in great quantities by the 
United States Shipping Board to pre- 
vent moisture usually present on ship- 
board from following the electrical con- 
ductors into the outlet boxes and thus 
causing grounds, short-circuits, etc. 
These fittings are also suited for use in 
moist places in ordinary construction 
work. 

Among other new devices is an offset 
fixture stud valuable in occasions where 
it is necessary for an outlet to be ex- 
actly centered in anv space, and finally 
is the line of conduit enlargers and re- 
ducers which make it possible to secure 
almost any size of conduit into any size 
of threaded hole in_pull or outlet; boxes. 


Trade Activities 


Advance Electric Reorganized to Extend Activities—Potter- 
Lalley Electric Enters Merchandising Field — Catalogs 


General Electric Co., through its 
Portland branch, has sold to the 
Cummings-Moberly Lumber Co., Til- 
lamook, Ore., a 100-kw. turbogen- 
erator for installation at the latter’s 
new sawinill, where power will be 
produced for motor drive of all the 
mill machinery. 


Davis Slate & Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, Ill, has just completed ar- 
rangements for the equipment of a 
thoroughly modern slate factory at 
Toronto, Ont., Canada, which will en- 
able the company to better serve its 
constantly increasing number of cus- 
tomers in the Dominion of Canada. 
A. H. Winter Joyner, of 100 Welling- 
ton street, Toronto, has been appoint- 
ed Canadian sales manager, and Will- 
iam Wright. of Toronto, as superin- 
tendent of production. 


Altorfer Brothers’ Co.., Peoria, Ill., 
is distributing a very attractive circu- 
lar reproduced in three colors which 
deals with the A. B. C. “Super-Elec- 
tric?” washer, a machine that fills the 
every need of the American house- 
wife for an efficient home laundry. 
The circular describes in detail the 
salient features of the machine and 
illustrates several types of, this ex- 
cellent labor-saving device. The A. 
B. C. washer has been endorsed by 
the Good Housekeeping Institute, and 
the great favor with which it has been 
met is further evidenced by extracts 
of letters from dealers of this prod- 
uct, which are reproduced in the cir- 
cular. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co. has just issued its circu- 
lar 1591, subjected, “A Historical 
Review of Steam Progress.” This 
publication was written by Francis 
Hodgkinson, whose commercial and 
engineering knowledge of the steam 
turbine 1s perhaps as broad as that 
of any man in America. The circular 
is a reprint of an article which ap- 
peared serially and is now gathered 
together in one publication with the 
intention of becoming a handbook 
on steam turbine progress. The 
early history of steam turbine engi- 


neering is gone into and the earlier. 


machines installed in America are il- 
lustrated. From 1899 until 1917, each 
year’s development is properly re- 
corded as it occurred and the im- 
provements noted. The booklet is 
profusely illustrated with views of 
all the different types of impulse and 
reaction turbines and the construc- 
tion of blading, valve chamber, gov- 
ernor, throttle valve, coupling and 
oil cooler are shown in detail. This 
publication should be a valuable ad- 
dition to designing and consulting 
engineers and is being used exten- 
sively in the Government training 
classes for junior engineers on steam 
engineering work. 


Advance Electric Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., manufacturer of electric motors, 
generators and motor applications, is 
planning to increase its manufacturing 
facilities and to greatly broaden its 
business. Additional capital has been 


Edward Bretch. 


secured and the organization in- 
creased in order to broaden the activ- 
ities of the company. The company 
was organized in 1904 by Edward 
Bretch, who has had a very interest- 
ing career. He was born in Indiana 
in 1874 and raised in Kansas, attend- 


ing the University of Kansas, where , 


his first knowledge of electricity was 
obtained. Coming to St. Louis in 1898 
he became a designing engineer fo! 
the Wagner Electric Manufacturing 
Co. and for five years was engaged 


F. V. Potts. 


here in developing new types of elec- 
tric motors. He joined the Century 
Electric Co. at its inception and re- 
mained with this organization for a 
year in the same kind of work. He 
then engaged in engineering work of 


his own and after two years of devel- 
opment the Advance motor was 
brought out and its construction was 
undertaken under the firm name of 
the Advance Electric Co., which has 
been in continuous operation until the 
present time under the supervision of 
Mr. Bretch. He has invented and pat- 
ented some very essential devices in 
motor application, which are in gen- 
eral use by other manufacturers 
through royalty arrangements, and in 
addition has incorporated some dis- 
tinctive features which are found in 
the Advance motors now being pro- 
duced. In the reorganization of the 
company now being affected, Mr. 
Bretch has been made president and 
treasurer, and F. V. Potts, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary. The production 
department will be under the direct 
supervision of Mr. Bretch and Mr. 
Potts will have charge of the sales 
department, this being a line in which 
he has had much experience in pre- 
vious years. 


American Pipe Bending Machine 
Co., with offices at 39 Pearl street, 
Boston, Mass., is about to open up 
pipe-bending plants in all large cities 
throughout the country. The first 
plant is about ready for operation at 
Lowell, Mass. “Wonder” pipe bend- 
ers, manufactured by this company, 
will be used at all plants. This com- 
pany will make a specialty of fur- 
nishing bent pipe and make delivery 
of small orders at 48 hours’ notice. 
Heretofore contractors and other 
users of bent pipe have had to wait 
from two weeks to three months to 
get deliveries. Each plant will have 


facilities for turning out from 1000 


to 3000 bends per day, and will be 
in charge of an expert pipe bender. 
The present company was capitalized 
at $100,000; the old company is about 
to be reorganized with a capital of 
$1,000,000 to carry on this enlarged 
business. 


Coppus Engineering & Equipment 
Co., Worcester, Mass., has issued a 
new catalog setting forth the prin- 
ciple and advantages of the Coppus 
turbo blower for undergrate draft 
and other industrial purposes, explain- 
ing in a very concise manner the the- 
ory of mechanical draft in connection 
with combustion. Various types of 
Coppus equipment are illustrated and 
described in detail. 


Potter-Lalley Electric Co., a new 
corporation, has entered the mer- 
chandising field and will do a general 
electrical business in Des Moines, 
Iowa, leading in all kinds of electrical 
equipment, machinery and appliances. 
Ralph H. Potter is president and 
treasurer of the new enterprise, and 

P. Carney is vice-president and 
secretary. These two men and 
R. Potter constitute the board of di- 
rectors. 


February 1, 1919. 
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Weekly Record of Construction Activities—Conventions 


EASTERN STATES. 


Portland, Me.—Fire recently de- 
stroyed the boiler plant and saw mill 
at the Russell Shipbuilding Co. plant 
at East Deering, near Portland. 


Fitchburg, Massa—Announcement 
has been made by the Fitchburg Gas 
& Electrical Co. that an increased 
schedule of rates will be placed into 
effect on Feb. 1. 


Worcester, Mass. — Considerable 
new electrical equipment will be re- 
quired in connection with the large 
theater building to be erected by 
Sylvester Z. Poli, at 595 Main street, 
Harttord, Conn., estimated to cost 
in excess of $250,000. Plans for the 
structure are now being prepared. 


illipsdale, R. I.—American Elec- 
Ek orks is planning for the con- 
struction of a pumping building at 
its plant at East Providence, about 
20x20 ft. in size. 


Warwick, R. I.—The town council 
has been petitioned for many addi- 
tional street lights. A few new lights 
were installed, but the majority were 
referred to the superintendent of 
lights for investigation. 


Ausable Forks, N. Y.—Ausabłe 
Forks Electric Co., Inc., has made 
application to the Public Service Com- 
mission for permission to construct 
an electric plant at Jay, Essex coun- 
ty, N. Y. The proposed plant is esti- 
mated to cost $25,000. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—The United States 
Government, Bureau of Yards and 
Docks, has awarded a contract to the 
Hamilton Electric Co., 357 Third 
street, for the installation of a new 
ħre alarm signal system at the local 
Government site. The Department 
is also takine bids for the installation 
of new coal and ash handling equip- 
ment at the station, estimated to cost 
$80,000 


Hoffman Island, N. Y.—The Board 
of Health, Dr. L. E. Cofer, health 
officer, port of New York, has com- 
pleted arrangements for alterations 
and improvements in the boiler equip- 
ment at the Quarantine Station. 


Ithaca, N. Y.—Remington Salt Co., 
Cayuga Lake, is having plans pre- 
pared for the construction of a one- 
story boiler plant at its works, about 
6060x120 ft. in dimensions. The struc- 
ture is estimated to cost $25,000. 


eles N. Y.—Niagara, Lockport 
ntario Power Co. is understood 
to be reducing its working force at 
its local plant, following the closing 
down of a number of manufacturing 
establishments in this vicinity en- 


gaged on war contracts, and to which. 


the company furnished electric pow- 
er for operation. 


New York, N. Y.—Packard Lamp 


_ operation and 


Division, 113 East 15th street, afhliat- 
ed with the General Electric Co., has 
leased property at 10 East 18th street 
for increased operations. 


New York, N. Y.—In connection 
with an application recently tiled with 
the Public Service Commission by the 
Long Island Lighting Co., 50 Church 
street, for permission to increase its 
revenues, the company has decided 
to withdraw the request for a readi- 
ness to serve charge of 50c per 
month. It is understood that the 
company will change its application 
to a request for an increase in rate 
based upon the advanced cost of pro- 
duction. 


New York, N. Y.—The Board of 
Managers of the Bronx Hospital 
Inc., has recently filed plans for the 
erection of a one-story boiler plant 
at the institution, at Fulton avenue 
and 169th street. Including the con- 
struction of another building, the 
work is estimated to cost $30,000. Dr. 
Alexander Goldman is president. 


Utica, N. Y.—The State Hospital 
Commission, Capitol, Albany, has 
completed arrangements for altera- 
tions and improvements in the heat- 
ing plant and boiler equipment. etc.. 
at the Utica State Hospital. E. S. 
Elwood is secretary of the commis- 
sion. ; 


Camden, N. J.—New York Ship- 
building Corporation has awarded a 
contract to the Fraser Brace Co,, 
1328 Broadway, New York, for the 
construction of a one-story substa- 
tion, about 48x70 ft. in size, at its 
plant, to cost about $25,000. 


Dover, N. J.—Wharton Steel Co. 
has inaugurated operations on a 
double shift at its Scrub Oak mines, 
to provide for increased capacity. It 
is understood that arrangements have 
been made with the New Jersey Pow- 
er & Light Co. for furnishing the ad- 
ditional electric energy required. 


Jersey City, N. J.—The Board of 
Freeholders has approved an appro- 
priation of $226,500 in the annual 
budget for 1919, to provide for the 
maintenance, etc., of 
the power plant. 


Madison, N. J.—The Borough 
Council is arranging plans for the 
installation of new boiler equipment 
at the local fire headquarters. 


Newark, N. J.—The Public Service 
Corporation has made application to 
the County Board of Taxation for a 
reduction on the 1918 tax assessments 
levied against the Public Service 
Klectric Co., the Public Service Rail- 
wav Co., and the Public Service Rail- 
road Co. The aggregate assessment 
totals $8,744,275, and the corporation 
has requested a reduction of $3,005,- 
545.63. 


Newark, N. J.—The Board of Free- 
holders has approved an appropria- 
tion of $100,000 to provide for light, 
heat and power at the Overbrook 
Hospital for 1919. . 


Newton, N. J.—The Township 
Committee is considering plans to 
enlarge the electric plant at the local 
alms house, to provide for increased 
operations. 


Pitman, N. J.—The Board of Pub- 
lic Utility Commissioners has denied 
the application of the Electric Co. 
of New Jersey and the Bridgeton 
Electric Co., Bridgeton, for permis- 
sion to merge. It was proposed to 
issue stock of the consolidated com- 
pany to holders of the stock of the 
merging companies, share for share, 
making the capital of the new or- 
ganization equal to the combined 
stock of both companies, with 500 
shares of preferred stock of the 
Bridgeton company issued at par to 
the American Railways Co. The 
Commission approved the issuance 
of preferred stock for $40,000 to the 
last mentioned concern, but declined 
to grant authority to issue stock for 
$50,000. 


South Orange, N. J.—In its an- 
nual budget for 1919 the Township 
Committee has arranged an appro- 
priation of $7900, to be used for 
street-lighting purposes during this 


period. 


Trenton, N. J.—Hutchinson Stor- 
age Battery Co., 230 South Warren 
street, has had plans prepared for 
the construction of a one-story brick 
factory building. 


Allentown, Pa.—Plans are being 
arranged by the Water Department 
for the erection of an electric-light- 
ing plant to be used for municipal 
service at the local waterworks plant. 
Included in the plans is the installa- 
tion of a steam-operated electric gen- 
erating station, to be used to handle 
the excess boiler capacity at the 
pumping station for the lighting of 
streets, public buildings, etc. 


Buttonwood, Pa—Vulcan Iron 
Works, 730 South Main street, 
Wilkes- Barre, has had plans prepared 
for the construction of a one-story 
power plant at Buttonwood, near 
Wilkes-Barre. Westinghouse, Church, 
Kerr & Co., 37 Wall street, New 
York, are engineers for the company. 


Harrisburg, Pa.—The contract has 
been let for five buildings for the 
Hamburg Sanatorium for Tubercu- 
losis, amounting to $343,000. About 
$350.000 is still available for con- 
struction work at the various sana- 
toria in the state. The plans and 
specifications for the erection and in- 
stallation of an electric light plant 
at Mont Alto Sanatorium and for 
an isolation hospital and garage at 
Cresson Sanatorium, are about com- 
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plete and will be ready for advertis- 
ing shortly after the new adminis- 
tration comes into power. 


Mauch Chunk, Pa—M. G. Prutz- 
man, Court House, is having plans 
prepared for the installation of an 
electric plant. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Edgewater Dye 
Co., Frankford avenue and Nicetown 
Lane, has commenced work on the 
proposed alterations and improve- 
ments in the boiler plant at its works, 
estimated to cost $4300. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The city is con- 
sidering plans for extensive improve- 
ments and extensions in the water- 
works system. 


Springdale, Pa—Penn Power Co. 
Pittsburgh, will build a one-story 
steel, reinforced concrete and brick 


power plant, 200x900 ft. in size, at a 
cost of about $5,000,000. This work 
will be done by day labor. 


Georgetown, D. C.—Fussell Young 
Ice Cream Co., 12th and V streets, 
Washington, D. C., has awarded a 
contract to Frank L. Wagner, 1413 
P street N. W., Washington, D. C., 
for the construction of a two-story 
power plant, about 40x60 ft,. at Wis- 
consin and W streets, Georgetown, 
to cost about $25,000. 


Washington, D. C.—The Ordnance 
Department is considering plans for 
the construction of an electrical shop 
at the local ordnance works. 


Raleigh, N. C.—Palmetto Power & 
Light Co. has filed notice of an in- 
crease in its capitalization from 
$200.000 to $500,000, to provide for 


expansion. 


Charleston, W. Va.—A number of 
important new bills have been intro- 
duced in the senate, among which is 
Senate Bill No. 98, introduced by 
Senator Coalter, providing for exten- 
sive hydroelectric development in 
West Virginia. 


Wheeling, W. Va—The city is 
making rapid progress in the instal- 
lation of the new electric street- 
lighting system of the “white way” 
type, and it is expected that opera- 
tions will be inaugurated at an early 
date. 


Lowndesville, S. C.—Lowndesville 
Light & Power Co., recently incor- 
porated, has arranged plans for the 
construction of a transmission sys- 
tem to be operated for local service. 


Orangeburg, S. C.—The city has 
had plans prepared for the installa- 
tion of a new generating unit at the 
municipal electric light plant. 


Atlanta, Ga. — Establishment of 
electrical generating plant at mu- 
nicipal crematory is contemplated. 
Address superintendent of construc- 
tion. 

Augusta, Ga.—The city council ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate 
advisability of establishing municipal 
lighting plant. Address William P. 
White, mayor. 

Cordele, Ga.—The city is consider- 
ing plans for the construction of an 
electric-lighting plant for municipal 
service. 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES. 


Oxford, Ohio.—The village council 
met to open bids for electric current. 
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DATES AHEAD. 


Oklahoma Utilities Association. An- 
nual meeting, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
Feb. 6, 7 and 8. Secretary, H. A. 
Lane, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Illinois State Association of Electri- 
cal Contractors and Dealers. Annual 
convention, Chicago, Feb. 14 and 15. 
State secretary, G. A. Enegelken, 55 
West Harrison street, Chicago. 


New Mexico Electrical Association. 
Annual meeting, Albuquerque. 
Mex., Feb. 17-19. Secretary-treasurer, 
Charles E. Twogood, Albuquerque, N. 
Mex. 


American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers. Annual mid-winter conven- 
tion, Engineering Societies building, 
New York City, Feb. 19-21. Secretary, 
F. L. Hutchinson, 33 West 39th street, 
New York City. 


Wisconsin State Association of Elec- 
trical Contractors and Dealers. An- 
nual convention, Hotel Pfister, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., March 24-28. State sec- 
retary, John A. Piepkorn, 108 Syca- 
more street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Wisconsin Electrical Association. 
Annual meeting, Milwaukee, March 25- 
27. Secretary, J. P. Pullian, 1408 First 
National Bank building, Milwaukee. 


One hid was received from Robert S. 
‘Ashe of Richmond, Ind. 


Toledo, Ohio.—The issue of $3,200,- 
000 in bonds was authorized at the 
annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Toledo Railways & Light Co. 
for the acquisition, construction, ex- 
tension and equipping of additional 
property, and for the making of bet- 
terments and extensions to the light 
and power property of the company. 
Address Henry L. Doherty, president 


of Cities Service Co., controlling 
company. 
Crawfordsville, Ind.—Plans and 


specifications for the addition to the 
Crawfordsville Electric Light & Pow- 
er Co. were adopted by the city coun- 
cil and bids for the equipment will 
be shortly advertised for. Address 
manager. 


East Chicago, Ind.—An 8,000,000- 
gallon capacity water filtration plant 
at East Chicago has been announced 
by C. L. Kirk, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Indianapolis Wa- 
ter Co. and vice-president of the East 
Chicago & Indiana Harbor Water 
Co. Bids have been asked for by 
the company. The estimated im- 
provement will be $300,000. Bids will 
be opened Feb. 25. Work will 
be begun on the filtration plant 30 
days after the contract is awarded 
and it will require a year and one- 
half to complete the contract. Spe- 
cial castings and fittings will be neces- 
sary. A bond issue will be floated 
to care for the financial part of the 
undertaking. The plant will be so 
constructed that it may be increased 
to 12,000,000 gallons capacity. 


Evansville, Ind—Indiana Public 
Service Commission has authorized 
Evansville Utilities Co. to create an 
issue of $15,000,000 first and refund- 
ing 10-year gold bonds and to issue 
$3.000.000 at 6% for not les sthan 90% 


of par. The company ts reorganizing 
its finances. Henry W. Marshall is 
president. 


Greensburg, Ind.—A company has 


been incorporated at Maxwell for the © 


purpose of building transmission lines 
and purchasing power from the 
Greensburg municipal plant. 


J. Nirehouse, 
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Indianapolis, Ind. — Indianapolis 
Forging Co. will erect a new build- 
ing, 136x50 ft., reinforced concrete, 
to be used for office purposes. The 
company will also make some exten- 
sive improvements on its old build- 
ings, the total cost of these improve- 
ments being $25,000. 


Princeton, Ind.—Announcement has 
been made by the city council that 
the Princeton Light & Power Co. 
will at once begin the erection of a 
new system of street lighting, replac- 
ing all arc lamps with a system of 
large incandescents. The work was 
ordered more than two years ago, 
but was held in suspense by war con- 
ditions. 


Rockport, Ind.—The county coun- 
cil of Spencer county has voted an 
appropriation of $175,000 for the erec- 
tion of a new court-house at Rock- 
port. 


Terre Haute, Ind..—Terre Haute, 
Indianapolis & Eastern Traction Co. 
has filed a petition with the Illinois 
Public Utilities Commission for per- 
mission to imcrease passenger rates 
from 2!1⁄c to 2%c. The company op- 
erates a traction line between Terre 
Haute, Ind., and Paris, III. 


Aurora, Ill—Western Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. has filed a petition with the 
Illinois Public Utilities Commission 


asking permission to issue bonds in 


the amount of $155,000 and notes for 
$177,300. 


Jacksonville, Ill—The Park Board 
will complete lighting system in Cen- 
tral Park. Address secretary of the 
Park Board. 


Springfield, Ill—The City Council 
recently passed an ordinance author- 
izing Commissioner W. J. Spaulding 
to purchase from the Maloney Elec- 
tric Co. of St. Louis two electric trans- 
formers for the city lighting plant, at 
a cost of $2,895. 


Battle Creek, Mich.—Architect M. 
343 South Dearborn 
street, Chicago, Ill, has prepared 
plans gor enlarging the power house 
at the plant of the Michigan Carton 


Co. Address W. J. Fell, manager, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Howell, Mich.—At a recent mu- 


nicipal election it was decided to sell 
the municipal lighting plant to the 
Detroit Edison Co. for $50,000. The 
plant was built 16 years ago, and will 
be remodeled and considerably in- 
creased in capacity to care for sev- 
eral new industries. 


Kinde, Mich.—$10.000 in electric 
light bonds are offered for sale Feb. 
10. Address William Brinker, village 
clerk. 


Chetek, Wis.—The council may 
purchase the electric plant owned by 
the Chetek Light & Power Co. Ad- 
dress J. W. Bell. 


Rhinelander, Wis.—E. A. Forbes, 
president of the Rhinelander Light- 
ing Co., has submitted a proposition 
to the people of Woodruff and Minoc- 
qua to construct a high tension power 
line from Rhinelander to those vil- 
lages for electric lighting purposes. 
It is understood that the proposal 
is looked upon with favor by the resi- 
dents of the two towns and in all 
probability the line-will be built. 
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Aldrich, Minn.—The Little Falls 
Power Co., Little Falls, Minn., con- 
templates extending its transmissyjon 
lines into Aldrich to supply the vil- 
lage with electricity. 


Gary, Minn.—Gary Telephone Co. 
will build telephone line into Flem- 
ing in the spring and will improve 
line to Ada. 


Hibbing, Minn.—The village plans 
to build an electric light and power 
plant to cost $50,000. Charles Fos- 
ter is manager. 


Ortonville, Minn.—The Tri-State 
Flood Central Association has been 
organized to eliminate the flood wash 
of the Red River Valley and for in- 
dustrial developments and harness- 
ing of flood water for power. Ad- 
‘dress A. B. Kaeches, of Ortonville. 


Maquoketa, Iowa.—Iowa Electric 
Co. of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, will con- 
struct a high-tension line connecting 
hydroelectric plant at Anamosa with 
steam generating plant at Maquoketa. 
Address John A. Reid, general man- 
ager. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Swift & Co. 
have awarded a contract for the con- 
Struction of a three-story addition to 
local boiler plant, about 75x100 ft. in 
size. 


Arlington, Neb.—The question of 
issuing $15,000 in bonds to construct 
a transmission line will be submitted 
to vote. Address city clerk. 


Beatrice, Neb.—George Steinmeyer 
of this city will soon begin the con- 
struction of a hydroelectric plant in 
the Blue river near Barneston, 20 
miles south of Beatrice, to double the 
amount of current used by Beatrice 
and to furnish electricity for Blue 
Springs. Wymore and other points. 
The proposed plant will cost about 
$125,000. 


O’Neill, Neb.— At the annual meet- 
ing of the McGinnis Creamery Co. 
plans for the rebuilding of the cream- 
ery and lighting plant were discussed. 


Wymore, Neb.—Franchise has been 
granted to the Nebraska Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., Norfolk. for municipal elec- 
tric system for five years. 


Bismarck, N. Dak.—Plans under 
consideration by the Budget Board 
of State Administration for installing 
electric lighting plants in various 
State institutions. 


Munich, N. Dak.—$3500 electric 
light bonds have been authorized. 
Address village clerk. 


Columbia, S. Dak.—At a special 
election held recently a majority of 
the voters voted in favor of the issu- 
ance of bonds in the sum of $15,000 
for the installation of a municipal 
electric light system. The system 
will be installed at the earliest pos- 
sible date. 


Watertown, S. Dak.—An election 
will be called to.vote on the ques- 
tion of issuing $150,000 in bonds for 
a municipal light and water svstem. 
Address D. N. Hagan, chairman of 
the board. 


SOUTH CENTRAL STATES. 


Benton, Ark.—The city has com- 
pleted negotiations for the leasing of 
the local electric plant, and it is un- 
derstood that plans are under con- 
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sideration for the purchase of the es- 
tablishment for a consideration of 
$13,500. Upon completion of the 
transaction, new equipment to facili- 
tate operations will be installed, in- 
cluding new generating unit, engines, 
etc. 


Homer, La.—George Lewis is re- 
ceiving bids for equipment for a cot- 
ton gin, corn-grinding plant and pow- 
er plant. 


Wilburton, Okla—It is reported 
that the Sandstone Coal & Mining Co. 
is in the market for coal-mining, hoist- 
ing and power plant equipment. T. 
W. Choat is interested in the com- 
pany. 


Fort Worth, Tex.—Permission to 
lay wires underground on several 


streets was granted the Western 
Union Telegraph Co. by the City 
Commission. 


San Antonio, Tex.—Fire recently 
visited the power plant of the San An- 
tonio Public Service Co., causing a 
loss of about $25,000. 


Highbank, Tex.—The electric light 
plant owned by the R. C. Peacock 
estate burned. 


WESTERN STATES. 


Cut Bank, Mont.—The question of 
whether Cut Bank shall have an elec- 
tric light plant will be submitted to 
voters of the city. A 170-hp. power 
plant is proposed, with a _ two-unit 
hydroelectric and gas installation and 
a guaranteed daylight-to-daylight 
service. Meters will be installed and 
in all probability a 24-hour service 
will be maintained. 


Mountain, N. Mex.—Franchise has 
been granted to Bob Adams to in- 
stall a light and water system. 


Boise, Ida—kKeystone Dredging 
Co. of San Francisco has purchased 
800 acres of placer ground on Boise 
and Feather rivers, for which three 
high-capacity gold dredges are to be 
built. These will be electrically 
equipped. Capt. Rupert Winters, a 
well known dredge operator, is con- 
cerned in the organization. 


Klamath Falls, Ore—California- 
Oregon Power Co., of Medford, has 
planned the construction of a dam 
on Link river with the purpose of in- 
creasing power production. 


% 

Portland, Ore—The Eagle Flour 

Mills, under construction, will require 

600-kw. in motor power. This project 

is backed by W. R. Bagot & Co., 
Portland. 


Seattle, Wash.—Rothert Process 
Steel Co., operating electric furnaces 
for making high carbon tool steel, is 
installing new equipment to increase 
its production to 10 to 15 tons per 


day. The equipment comprises 
smelting, reheating and annealing 
furnaces, steam hammer and three 


175-kva. transformers. 


Tacoma, Wash.—City Council has 
authorized the purchase of 8000 acres 
containing the Lake Cushman power 
site, paying $300,000 in 6% utility 
bonds. The cost of this proposed de- 
velopment is estimated at $5,000,000, 
and the power possibilities at 75,000 
hp. The project involves a transmis- 
sion line 40 miles long. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Electrolysis and Its Mitigation.— 
The Bureau of Standards has issued 
the second edition of technologic pa- 
per No. 52, entitled “Electrolysis and 
Its Mitigation,” by E. B. Rosa, chief 
physicist, and Burton McCollum, 
electrical engineer, of the Bureau of 
Standards. The book contains 137 
pages and is profusely illustrated with 
halftones, line drawings and charts. 
This revised edition of the bulle- 
tin is a very complete discussion of 
the three-wire method of railway 
power distribution. The section on 
pipe drainage has been modified and a 
paragraph on automatic substations 
added. It is now ready for distribu- 
tion and those interested may obtain 
a copy by addressing a request to the 
Bureau. 4 


The Inflammability of Aluminum 
Dust.—The Department of Interior, 
Bureau of Mines, has issued Tech- 
nical Paper 152 entitled, “A Study of 
the Inflammability of Aluminum 
Dust,” by Alan Leighton. As several 
disastrous explosions of aluminum 
dust have happened in manufactur- 
ing establishments, the Bureau of 
Mines has thought it worth while to 
investigate the physical and chemical 
properties of the dust, with especial 
regard to inflammability and to the 
problem of extinguishing fires and of 
minimizing the force of explosions 
once started, and the results of the 
study made are incorporated in this 
very interesting bulletin. It reviews 
the available literature on the subject 
and discusses the preliminary experi- 
mental work, material used, proper- 
ties affecting explosibility, etc. The 
method of procedure in making the 
explosibility tests and conclusions ar- 
rived at are dealt with at some length 
and summarizes the precautions to be 
observed. The price of this publica- 
tion is 5 cents, and may be had by 
addressing a request to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Ofhce, Washington, D. C. 


PROPOSALS 


Boilers and Equipment.—Until 
March 4 the Board of Managers of 
Letchworth Village, Thiells, N. Y. 
will receive bids for the installation 
of a new central heating plant, to in- 
clude three new boilers and equip- 
ment, underground connections, etc.., 
the entire work being estimated to 
cost $300,000. Frank A. Vanderlip. 7 
Wall street, New York, 1s president. 

Boilers and Piping.—Bids will be 
received until Feb. 11 by the State 
Hospital Commission, Albany, N. 
Y., for installing boilers and piping 
in the power plant at the Utica State 
Hospital. Cost about $75,000. 


Electric Elevator.—Bids will be re- 
ceived until Feb.. 12 by J. A. Wet- 
more, supervising architect, Treas- 
ury Department, Washington, D. C., 
for the installation of an electric pas- 
senger elevator in post office and 
court house at Ft.”Worth, Tex. 
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A. W. Thompson Becomes President of Duquesne Light— 
J. H. Miller Joins Jewell Electrical Instrument—Changes 


R. W. WustTENFELD, formerly 
sales engineer for the Manhattan Elec- 
trical Supply Co., has become western 
manager of the electrical trades distri- 
bution of the White Sewing Machine 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


H. E. Osporne, JR., Los An- 
geles, Cal., has been appointed chief 
engineer of the Board of Public Utili- 
ties of Los Angeles, to succeed Frank- 
lin D. Howell, resigned. Mr. Osborne 
has been connected with the city engi- 
as department for 22 years. 


G. BERGSCHNEIDER, who 
ae heen superintendent of the Illinois 
Traction System in Decatur, Ill., for a 
number of years, has been appointed 
superintendent of transportation for the 
same company and will make his head- 
quarters at Springfield, Ill. He suc- 
ceeds E. E. Edmundson, who has re- 
signed. Mr. Bergschneider is succeeded 
at Decatur by Alton McNeill, who has 
been serving as chief dispatcher at De- 
catur for the past six years. 


' W. R. McGovern, who became 
connected with the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. 19 years ago as a draftsman. 
has been appointed general manager of 
the company to succeed H. O. Sey- 
mour, resigned. Mr. McGovern, after 
handling construction, equipment, traf- 
fic and other branches of work for the 
local company, was appointed engineer 
in 1907. In 1911 he was sent to Chi- 
cago as chief engineer of the Chicago 
Telephone Co. and is now chief engi- 
neer of the central group of Bell tele- 
phone companies, with headquarters at 
Chicago. He holds a degree from Mar- 
quette university, is a fellow member 
of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers and is a member of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 


Percy C. Frisesrie, the new as- 
sistant superintendent of the transpor- 
tation department of the Edison Elec- 
tric Illuminating Co., Boston, Mass., 
was born in Charlestown, Mass., on July 
3, 1875. He entered the employ of the 
Boston Edison Co. on March 16, 1897, 
as clerk in the inspection division of the 
construction department and was later 
transferred to the office division, which 
was under the charge of C. H. Hodskin- 
son, and whom he later succeeded as 
chief clerk. After serving in this ca- 
pacity for some time, Mr. Frisbie be- 
came connected with the installation 
department. In August, 1905, he was 
appointed superintendent of the general 
service department. He hela this po- 
sition less than two years, when he de- 
cided that he would take up work in 
new fields, and on April 17, 1907, ten- 
dered his resignation. In September of 
the same year he returned to the com- 
pany as chief clerk of the transporta- 
tion department and on Dec. 1, 1918, 
was promoted to the position of assist- 
ant superintendent of the department. 


r. D. NIMs, vice-president and 
general manager of the Washington 
Coast Utilities, Seattle, Wash., recently 
returned after a trip of six weeks to 
Chicago, Boston and New York. 


L. P. ProsseEn has resigned as 
mechanical superintendent of the Black 
& White Taxicab Co., New York City, 
to become associated with the Nilson- 
Miller Co., engineer and machinist, of 
Hobcken, N. J. Mr. Prossen has been 
elected vice-president and will be in 
charge of the gear cutting, piston and 
piston ring departments. 


Joun H. MILLER, who for the 
past year has been a lieutenant serving 
in the Signal Corps at Washington, D. 
C. in the radio development department, 
has received his release and become as- 
sociated with the Jewell Electrical In- 
strument Co., Chicago, in charge of the 
engineering department. After his 
graduation from the University of IIli- 
nois, Mr. Miller entered the employ of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co., serving in the detail and 
supply department ot the company for 
several years before he engaged in 
Government service. 


WittramM D. Dyer, who for 
some time has served the Edison Elec- 
tric IHuminating Co., Boston, Mass., in 
the department of collections, was re- 
cently ‘appointed assistant superintend- 
ent of the department. Mr. Dyer was 
born in Somerville, April 3, 1878. 
After completing his study at 
the Cambridge Grammar and Latin 
Schools, he attended Bryant and Strat- 
ton’s Commercial School, and on 
May 31, 1899, became connected with 
the company as clerk in the Head Place 
office. He later left the company to 
take up other work and again joined 
the ranks of the Edison company in the 
bookkeeping department. Later he was 
transferred to the department of collec- 
tions, where he has since been assist- 
ing Mr. Goss. 


GEORGE L. WILKINS, commer- 
cial manager of the Wisconsin Public 
Service Co., Green Bay, Wis., has re- 
signed to become affliated with the IHi- 
nois Electric Co.. of Chicago, as sales 
representative, effective Feb. 1. Mr. 
Wilkins became commercial manager of 
the Wisconsin company about two vears 
ago and prior to that time was connect- 
ed with the Sheboygan Gas Light Co. 
as commercial manager. He was pro- 
moted from Sheboygan to Green Bav, 
as both of the properties are operated 
by Clement C. Smith. Mr. Wilkins has 
been identified with war work in Green 
Bav as assistant federal food adminis- 
trator of Brown county, and chairman 
of the threshing division of the food 
administration. When he assumes the 
new office, Mr. Wilkins will establish 
his residence in Milwaukee and will 
have as his territory the southern sec- 
tion of Wisconsin. 


HUNTINGTON B. CROUSE, of 
the Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 
who has been acting as County Food 


Administrator, has resigned. , 


James F. Hutcuincs, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., has been elected president 
of the Rochester Railway & Light Co., 
succeeding Horace E. Andrews, de- 
ceased. 


H. E. Nortu, formerly connected 
with the Minneapolis General Electric 
Co., has been appointed manager of the 
contract department of the Oklahoma 
Gas & Electric Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

CLARK E. Diren, Harrisburg, 
Pa., manager of the local ‘branch of the 
Postal Telegraph Co., and city elec- 
trician for many years, has resigned his 
managerial duties to devote his entire 
time to municipal work. Mr. Clark is 
well known in the street-lighting field 
and has held a number of offices with 
the International Association of Muni- 
cipal Electricians. 


S. D. SprownG, electrical engineer 
for the Edison Electric Illuminating 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., has been appoint- 
ed chairman of the street- lighting com- 
mittee of the Association of Edison Il- 
luminating Companies and also a mem- 
ber of the committee on electricity dis- 
tribution and use. Mr. Sprong was for- 
merly chief electrical engineer of T. G. 
White & Co., Inc., resigning that posi- 
tion about seven years ago to become 
associated with the Brooklyn company 
in his present capacity. Prior to his 
connection with the White company, 
he was electrical engineer for the United 
Electric Light & Power Co., New York 
City, having previously been affiliated 
with the New York Edison Co. and the 
Public Service Corporation of New Jer- 
sey. 

A. W. TuHompsown, Federal man- 
ager of the Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
and associated lines east of Parkersburg 
and Pittsburgh, has resigned to become 
president of the Duquesne Light Co., 
Pittsburgh, and the Philadelphia Co., 
the public service company of that city. 
He was previously chief engineer of 
the Baltimore & Ohio, and in 1912 was 
made vice-president in charge of op- 
eration and later vice-president in 
charge of trafhe and commercial de- 
velopment. He became Federal man- 
ager of the system last vear. Mr. 
Thompson was graduated from Alle- 
gheny College in 1897 and in 1899 en- 
tered the service of the Baltimore & 
Ohio as assistant of surveys on the 
Pittsburgh system. A vear later he 
was appointed division engineer of the 
Pittsburgh division. In 1943 he became 
superintendent of the Cumberland di- 
vision and later of the Wheeling divi- 
sion. Four years later he was promot- 
ed to the position of chief engineer 
maintenance of way, becoming chief en- 
gineer three years later. 
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Reconstruction Period—What? 
XXII. 


Institutional 
Advertising 


The man whose words carry the greatest 
weight is the man with a background. What 
he says may not be original or profound, but 
the fact that it was he who said it makes the 
difference. 


If he has spent toilsome years in study and 
research, the fact entitles him to be heard 
with respect. If he has come up from pov- 
erty and obscurity to distinction, his words 
command instant attention. If he has lived a 
varied, useful, resourceful life, he will be sure 
of an audience. 


Study, service, experience, achievement are the 
open sesame to the best which the world has 
to offer in the way of preferment and reward. 


What is true of the individual also applies in 
a very literal sense to the corporation. As an 
institution, with a background of achievement, 
of growth and of service, it is entitled to make 
its claims heard. But proper recognition of 
itself and its products will only be given when 


it has shown on what they rest. That is “in- 
HERE never was a time when it paid better stitutional advertising.” 
to let the world know the plant, the organ- 
ization, the experience which lie back of your 
product. To bring these facts out clearly isa 
service of real value to your customers and 
to yourself. 


C. A. TUPPER CHICAGO 
President INTERNATIONAL TRADE PRESS, Inc. 
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Financial News 
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Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 
Makes Report. 


Stockholders of the Keliogg Switchboard 
& Suppiy Co. have been informed that 
net billings of the company for the year 
14918 amounted to $5,900,000, as compared 
to $5,200,000 in the previous year. No 
figures as to net earnings were available 
as accountants have not finished an audit 
of the years business or the taking of in- 
ventory. 

Unfilled orders are within $50,000 of the 
business on the company's books a year 
ago. Quick assets amount to more than 
$1,500,000, while current liabilities amount 
to only $53,000. including current pay roll. 
The company and its employes subscribed 
to $1,033,000 of Liberty Bonds of various 
issues, of which the company holds $370,- 
OOO, 

Seymour Guthrie, secretary. in a pre- 
liminary report. said that the telephone 
business of the company showed contrac- 
tion and would remain in uncertainty 
until government policy is fixed, but he 
expressed the assurance that large busi- 
ness must be expected from the com- 
panies eventually. Since the removal of 
restrictions on the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles the company’s activities in the 


making of accessories has increased 
markedly, 
Bond Issues of Illinois Utilities 
Authorized. 


e 

The Illinois Public Utilities Commis- 
sion has received and acted upon a large 
number of petitions the past fortnight, 
most of which relate to the financial op- 
erations of various electric utility com- 
panies of the state. The Jacksonville 
Railway & Light Co. was given authority 
to issue $183,000 first mortgage 5% gold 
bonds. The Illinois Central Traction Co., 
a subsidiary of the Illinois Traction Co., 
was granted authority to issue 6% 
cumulative preferred capital stock in the 
amount of $245,000. This company was 
also allowed to issue $254,000 general 
mortgage 6% gold bonds. The Chicago, 
Ottawa & Peoria Railway Co., also a 
subsidiary of the Illinois Traction System. 
was given permission to issue $576.000 
first consolidated and refunding mortgage 
5% gold bonds. The Northern Illinois 
Light & Traction Co. was granted permis- 
sion to issue $90,000 general mortgage 6% 
cold bonds. The application of the East 
St. Louis Railway Co. to increase rates 
for street railway service in East St. 
Louis was suspended until July 30, 1919. 


Annual Report of Milwaukee Build- 
ing and Loan Association. 


The annual meeting of the Employes 
Mutual Savings Building and Loan Asso- 
ciation of the Milwaukee Electric Rail- 
wav & Light Company brought out some 
interesting facts and figures. The an- 
nual report submitted at this meeting 
showed assets of $836,938, an increase 
of 48% over the previous year. The 
capital stock is $5.000,000, of which $3,- 
739.400 is issued. The organization has a 
subscription list of 2250 names and makes 
loans only to employes of the company. 
During the five years of its existence it 
has grown to be one of the largest build- 
ing and loan associations in the state of 
Wisconsin, inasmuch as the last two 
years of these five years when our nation 
was at war and most of the five years 
were included in the total period of war 
conditions abroad, with increasing costs 
of living, the showing of this building 
and loan association is indeed remarkable. 
All officers and directors were re-elected 
at the annual meeting. 


Citizens of Spokane, Wash., have pur- 
chased $2,000,000 of the $3,000,000 note is- 
sues of Washington Water Power Co., for 
refunding notes of about similar amount 
issued a vear ago. It is stated that an- 
other issue of $800,000 may be offered 
later to raise funds for making improve- 
ments at the company’s Long Lake 
hydroelectric plant. where an additional 
16.500-hp. unit is required to supply the 
power to be recuired by the C. M. & St. 
Paul Railway Co. on its Othello-Tacoma 
electrification. 


Springfield Company to Issue Bonds. 


The Springtield Consolidated Railway 
Co., Springfield, Ill., has been authorized 
to issue capital stock to the amount of 
$79,500 by the Illinois Public Utilities 
Commission. The company was also au- 
thorized in the same order to issue $107,- 
000 of &% gold bonds maturing in 35 years 
and secured by a mortgage to the Fidel- 
ity & Columbia Trust Co., and L., N. 
Bender. trustee, of Louisville, Ky., under 
date of June 1, 1913, 


Dividends. 
Montreal Light, Heat & Power Co. has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 1%, pay- 
able Feb. 15 to stock of record Jan. 31. 


Texas Power & ight Co. has declared 
a dividend of 14%, payable Feb. 10 to 
stock of record Jan. 30. 


Carolina Light & Power Co. has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of %™%, pay- 
able Feb. 1 to stock of record Jan. 15. 


Railway & Light Securities Co. has de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of 3%, 
also a semi-annual dividend of 3% on 
preferred stock, both payable Feb. 1 to 
stock of record Jan. 15. 


Pacific Gas & Blectric Co. has declared 
a quarterly dividend of $1 50 on preferred 
stock, also a dividend of $1.50 on first pre- 
ferred stock, payable Feb. 15 to stock of 
record Jan. 31. 


The Attica Light & Power Co., At- 
tica. Ind., nas filed a pe tition with the 
Indiana Public Service Commission ask- 
ing for authority to borrow $15,000 from 
local banks. The funds will be used for 
improvements to the plant of the com- 
pany. 


Earnings. 
INTERBOROUGH RAPID TRANSIT. 
For November— _ 1918. 1917. 

Gross “204 ketaewetase< $ 3,435,687 $ 3,454,687 
Net after taxes...... 1,090,619 . 1,554,618 
Total income. . 1,776,667 1,782,300 
Surplus after charges 239,522 655,035 


For the 5 months ended Nov. 30— 


GrOsS ¢gsktaeaa codes $16,170,935 $15,928,087 
Net after taxes...... 4,730,496 6,009,407 
Total ineome......... 7,670,446 8,145,851 
Surplus after charges 493,963 2,765,798. 


UNITED LIGHT & RAILWAYS CO. 


Comparative consolidated earnings state- 
ment ror 12 months ended Nov. 30: 
1915. 1917. 


ea earnings, all sour- 


OS. EE eae aeaele $9,161,197 $7,563,147 
Net after all taxes ... 2,675,731 2,782,302 
Balance after interest, 

CLG. x ios lee isan eis eae 979,789 1,187,408 
Dividends on preferred 

SOCK erresire tem ches 607.656 604,941 
Balance .bscessce cece: 372,133 D8$2,10%4 

WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH. 


Reports to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for August, September and 
Octoher and the period from Jan. 1, 1918, 
to Oct. 20, 1918 

For August— 


Operating revenue ..........--- $ 7.403.000 
Net operating revenue ........- 1,216,000 
Operating income ..........+++. $98,000 
For September— 
Operating revenue ........5005- 7,352,000 
Net operating revenue ......... 1,344,000 
Operating P omg prue re ere 996,000 
For October— 
Cperating revenue .........+--- 8,202,000 
Net operating revenue ......... 1,989,000 
Operating income ...........:-: 1,545,000 
From Jan. 1, 1918, to Oct. 31. 1918— 
Operating revenue ..........+.: 71,782,000 
Net operating revenue ......... 15,456,000 
Operating income .......-..+-.- 12,149,000 


diith i—i 
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WEEKLY COMPARISONS OF CLOSING-BID PRICES OF SECURITIES OF LEAD- 
ING ELECTRICAL CUMPANIES 


Quotations furnished by F. M. Zeiler & Co., Rookery Bldg., Chicago. 


Div. rate. Bid Bid 
Public Utilities— Percent. Jan. 21. Jan. 28. 
Adirondack Electric Power ot Glens Falls, common.........-.6. š 6 11 11 
Adirondack Electric Power of Glens Falls, preferred............. 6 68 69 
American Gas & Electric of New York, common...........-- 10+ extra 100 98 
American Gas & Electric of New York, preferred............... 6 43 43 
American Light & Traction of New York, COMMON... essere... : 235 234 
American Light & Traction of New York, preferred............. 6 98 98 
American Power & Light of New York, common..........+-+... 4 56 59 
American Power & Light of New York. preferred..........6-.. . 6 15 1o 
American Public Utilities of Grand Rapids, common......... pate š aa ` 
American Public Utilities of Grand Rapids, preferred........ er 7 35 35 
American Telephone & Telegraph of New York ............+.... ws 100 100% 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, common...... ee 4 4 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, particip......... 7 10 10 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, first preferrec ... oe 65 65 
Appalachian Power, COMMON.,.........0. cece ee cere eee eee ttns 2 2 2 
Appalachian Power, preferred......... 0... ce cee ee ween ee eens j 12 12 
Cities Service of New York, COMMON bi vas ks Se sees ee es +extra 285 296 
Cities Service of New York, preferred. icc sis hake saa hae ON ee 6 76% 19% 
Commonwealth Edison of Chicago ......... 0. cee cee eee eens ee 8 114% 114 
Comm. Power, Railway & Light of Jackson, common........ Diri ze 20 19 
Comm. Power, Railway & Light of Jackson, preferred. ...... eae 6 40 41 
Federal Light & Traction of New York, common.........-... agi ae 8 R 
Federal Light & Traction of New York, preferred........... TN ae 39 39 
Illinois Northern Utilities of Dixon ........ cc cc eee eee eee 6 o e 
Middle West Utilities of Chicago, comMon......essessasesseo 2+extra 20 2n 
Middle West Utilities of Chicago. preferred..............688- 6 50 KA 
Northern States Power of Chicago, COmMmmMon......sesssssessn seg os 57 62 
Northern States Power of Chicago, preferred............+6. ex.div.7 RT R9 
Pacific Gas & Electric of San Francisco, common...........-- ete ad 7 47 
Pacific Gas & Electric of San Francisco, preferred............ ns 6 $5 85 
Public Service of Northern Illinois, Chicago, common......... aee PT 90 90 
Public Service of Northern Illinois. Chicago, preferred. ...... Uasi 6 90 an 
Republic Railway & Light of Youngstown, common.......... nas 4 16 17 
Republic Railway & Light of Youngstown, preferred........ : 6 50 51 
Standard Gas & Electric of Chicago, commMoONn..........0e008- east cat 13 13 
Standard Gas & Electric óf Chicago, preferred.............68. Bane 6 31 31 
Tennessee Railway, Light & Power of Chattanooga, common ,,, RA 2% 2 
Tennessee Railway, Light & Power of Chattanooga, preferrer |, 6 12 1% 
United Light & Railways of Grand Rapids, common......... er 4 37 27 
United Light & Railways of Grand Rapids, preferred....... ; 6 70 7a 
Western Power of San Francisco, Common 2.2... cc eee eee eee . on 1714 1714 
Western Union Telegraph of New York eeaeeesesasssnnasese extra 7 86% 
Industrials— 
Electric Storage of Philadelphia, common .............+2e06: g 4 53 5216 
General Electric of Schenectady oo... cece cece een eee . R 147 148 
Westinghouse Flectric & Mfg. of Pittsburgh. common...... so 7 41 At 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfz. of Pittsburgh, preferred...... Shs 7 55 55 
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Fig. 1.—America’s First Hydroelectric Plant. 


Niagara Falls. Started in 1895 and Still in Operation. 


Development of Hydroelectric Re- 
sources in Eastern United States 


Deterring Influences and Development are Outlined—Brief 
Review of What Has Already Been Accomplished—Urgent 
Need and Benefits of Hydroelectric Developments Given 


By D. H. COLCORD 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 


N THE United States today there are approxi- - 


mately four or five times as much steam as water 

horsepower in use. The aggregate water horse- 
power developed and undeveloped is around 60,000,- 
ooo. The Secretary of Agriculture estimates the water 
power development in 1916 to be 6,500,000. This 
means that there is still undeveloped water power in 
this country equal to twice the present steam capacity 
in service. Approximately 40,000,000 of the unde- 
veloped water-power is in thirteen of the Western 
States, leaving about 13,500,000 in the East. 

It is with the possibilities of developing these 


13,500,000 horsepower in Eastern United States that 
this discussion deals. As 32,500,000 horsepower 1s 
generated by steam and as this steam is generally cre- 
ated from coal—a fuel which is sometime going to be 
exhausted—and as the greater proportion of steam 
power is used in the East, where there is always a 
market for power, the question of numerous small 
developments here although less romantic than har- 
nessing the tremendous water power potentialities in 
the Rockies, has certain concrete financial possibilitics. 

Certain economic and legislative ` factors~ lave 
taught the uninitiated investori hydroelectric“enter- 
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prises several costly lessons in recent years, and it seems 
worth while to review these considerations before 
pointing out waterpower advantages. . 


l. Load-factors have been overestimated. 

2. Drought in summer and ice in winter have prevented 
the constant source of power counted on to supply the 
consumer. The initial cost for building impounding 
_dams to overcome this difhculty was so great that 
although companies might have succeeded in the long 
run, they could not compete with steam power com- 
panies, during their infancy. 

The high cost of transmission systems in a mountainous 
country has been prohibitive in some degree. 

4. The cost of installation is high. In 1914, the total cost 
of installing hydroelectric plants was estimated at 
$27,000,000 including distribution systems and auxiliary 
equipment. This gives an average cost per horsepower 
of $158. A general estimate of the cost complete as 
given by a prominent engineering company, not including 
distribution or step-down transformers has ranged from 
$75 to $150 per kilowatt installed. If the price’ of coal 
increases, in time it will compare favorably. At least 
the marginal difference in cost will demand increased 
efficiency in the operation of hydroelectric plants which 
might make up for this difference. The best steam 
practice secures at the electric generator less than 20% 
of the energy stored in coal, while the efficiency of the 
water wheel frequently exceeds 90% which is worth 
considering. 

The rapid’ development of the steam turbine with its 
increased efficiency has discouraged water power. 

6. The distance because of the mountainous nature of the 
East, from the market, has been a factor. 


Sad 


on 


Se 


The high value of land in industrial districts has re- 
stricted development. 
8. Railroads have followed the streams and in many 


instances would have to be rebuilt. 

9. Many of the streams are of an interstate character 
involving legislative difficulties. 

10. The fact that several projects have been started and 
abandoned has had a bad moral influence. 

11. Long-term franchises held by municipal heating and 
lighting companies made competition impossible. 

12. The forestry laws contain inadequate provisions for the 
leasing of land. 

13: There is a scarcity of real good-head sites. 

14. There is not enough data available on the geological 
features of stream beds. | 

15. The recent scarcity and high cost of labor and building 
material has prevented, since the war, even the com- 
pletion of developments already started. 


The report of the Pennsylvania Water Commis- 
sion of 1916, contains data on hydroelectric projects 
that have been started and dropped for various reasons: 

1. These projects were begun at a time when there was a 


marked scarcity of capital in this country. 
2, The companies failed to realize the necessity for a 


complete engineering survey and improper sites were 
chosen and then abandoned. 
3. Hydrographic conditions 


were overestimated and in 


Fig. 2.—Power House of Pennsylvania Water and Power Com- 
pany at Holtwood, Pa. 
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some cases there was not as much water available as 
counted on. 
4. Commercial surveys were not thorough in all cases and 
companies in some cases overestimated their markets 
for power. 
In three instances uncertainty in regard to the legal 
rights possessed by the companies, and subsequent legis- 
lation blocked their progress. 
6. In several projects, the blame for failure can be laid 
at the door of financial misfortune. 


er 


To attempt to present in so limited a space even 
a general summary of what has already been accom- 


Fig. 3.—Two 12,000kv-a., 25-cycle, 11,000-volt, Vertical Water- 
wheel Generators in Holdwood Station. 


plished in developing waterpower facilities in the East 
would be a task of doubtful value. The wide differ- 
ence in the capacity of completed plants, some pro- 
ducing as small an amount as 8 horsepower, would 
indicate little but a brief account of the completed de- 
velopments in Pennsylvania are indicative of condi- 
tions in general. 

The grand total ofall hydroelectric plants in Penn- 
sylvania in 1916, 6r in number, including auxiliary 
power units, was 172,872 horsepower. These plants 
vary from 8 horsepower to the capacity of the largest 
central station at Holtwood. The Holtwood plant is 
located on the Susquehanna River and is laid out for 
ten vertical units. Eight units have now been in- 
stalled. The dam is half a mile in length, built of solid 
concrete with an average height of 55 ft. The power 
generated at 11,000 volts is stepped up through three- 
phase transformers to 70,000 volts, and is transmitted 
about 40 miles to the city of Baltimore over aluminum 
cables suspended from steel towers. The development 
is owned by the Pennsylvania Water and Power Co. 

The following table is taken from a report of the 
New Jersey Water Commission for 1918 and com- 
pares the utilization of water power along the Mus- 
conetcong river between Hackettstown and Riegelsville 
for 1894 and 1918. Excepting the Passaic river, the 
Musconetcong has the greatest hydroelectric facilities 
in the state. 


1894 1918 
Kind of Mill. Hp. No.of Mills. Hp. No.of Mills. 
Paper “mills aseri 955 a. 1610 3 
Grist TS: Waves au! 10 368 6 
Graphite grinding 
MIHE d ostatecs RO 1 290 Z 
Worsted varn 
RUNS. ove ke eds 110 1 
Machine knives À 
E ARTIA T5 1 100 1 
STE A I T 40 ` 1 
SHU Mile grete 35 1 Er 
wees es sects as 
Total «soe Ries 16 éS. ae l4 
Total head in feet. 179 Digitizec IRJ 
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The table shows an increase of 46% in total horse- 
power in 24 years, although the number of mills de- 
creased by two. It proves that hydroelectric power 
is successful even within easy hauling distance of the 
coal mines, and means that a similar outlay on other 
developed streams would not be a mere venture. 


The general advantages desired from a greater de- 
velopment are: 


1. The highest use of coal is to create heat to preserve 
man’s life and the term of man’s existence may depend 
on the care of the supply. Fuel is not essentially re- 
productive. Waterpower for industry can save the 
nation millions of tons of coal a year. 

2. The East is first and foremost an industrial section and 
depends primarily on fuel and any effort to conserve it 
will lengthen out productive life. 

3. The electrification of all railroads in the United States 
is inevitable and provision must be made to supply the 
electric power. As railroads follow the streams the 
natural source of power is that which is the most avail- 
able—the stream itself. 

4. Waterpower makes electric lighting possible wherever it 

is needed. 

Where steam power is already used it can well be sup- 

plemented by water power. 

6. Storage reservoirs used with hydroelectric plants are a 

protection against floods. 

During the droughts in summer, the expulsion of water 

from impounding dams improves sanitary conditions 

along the stream below. 

3}. Impounding dams on rivers often improves navigation. 

9. The thickly-settled districts afford a large market for 
electric power with reasonable transmission distances. 

10. The prevalence of old canals and dam sites make it 
possible to install a plant at a small cost. 

11. There are many limestone streams in the mountainous 
districts that have a high rate of flow during the dry 
seasons. 

12. Labor released by the close of the war, can be used to 
build the plants. 

13. Increased industrial efficiency is effected due to labor 
saving and waste prevention in distributing power. 


or 


=} 


From a conservative and absolutely safe standpoint 
considering immediate returns on the investment, the 
correct policy here in the East is to use the water- 
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power only to supplement steam and where coal is 
available at a fair price. But this policy is somewhat 
pinched and near-sighted from national industrial and 
economic standpoints because the time is coming when 
the available coal will be gone. A nation like ours 
can afford to dream at least of the time when every 
river that runs from the summits of the Appalachian 
Mountains to the sea will halt from time to time in 
its wanton course and convert its energy into power 
that will electrify the Atlantic Seaboard. There may 
come a time when the coal that is left will be required 
for purposes that a central station cannot serve such 
as driving the engines on our ocean liners or as fuel 
for keeping us warm. 

In Eastern United States, hydroelectric possibili- 
ties, still vague and indefinite, are tremendous, colos- 
sal. Horsepower that runs into millions is being 
wasted every year as our rivers run wantonly to the 
sea. Why is it not possible for the Genesee, the Dela- 
ware, Susquehanna, the Juniata, Allegheny, Mononga- 
hela, Ohio, the Passaic or the Musconetcong rivers 
to be harnessed as completely as has the Huron, the 
Kalamazoo or the Grand Rivers of Michigan? For 
example, imagine central stations at Lock Haven, Wil 
liamsport, Harrisburg, Sunbury, each the size of the 
complete hydroelectric plant at Manistee, Michigan. 
They would furnish power for twenty cities and towns, 
turning the wheels for great silk and paper mills and 
make it possible to electrify the whole Buffalo-Wash- 
ington Division of the Pennsylvania Railroad. Multi- 
ply this river by hundreds of other streams, and these 
cities by thousands of other cities, and the vision 
appears of a vast network of transmission systems 
extending from Maine to Florida furnishing every 
unit of power required for anything from that of 
preparing the toast for breakfast to that of driving 
giant locomotives over the Allegheny Mountains. The 
vision contracts considerably, when you consider that 
Pittsburgh in 1914 had only 2320 horsepower derived 
from water turbines in the Ohio basin. 
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Fig. 4.—Interior of Power Plant at Augusta, Ga., Contains Five 2700 kv-a. 2300-volt Vertical Generators, 
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General View of Cement Plant of Southwestern Portland Cement Co., El Paso, Texas. 


Operating Details of an Electrically 
Operated Cement Mill 


Progress of Material Through Mill— Process of Cement 
Manufacture — Apparatus and Size of Motors Utilized 


at El Paso, Tex., is ideally located geographic- 

ally in the center of a thriving market, furnish- 
ing the greater portion of the cement used in Western 
Texas, southern Arizona and New Mexico. The plant 
is located on a bank of the Rio Grande river, about 
314 miles from the center of El Paso, Texas, and has 
a capacity of 1500 barrels per day of 24 hours. The 
company owns 905 acres adjacent, practically all of 
which is cement material. The plant is constructed 
throughout of reinforced concrete, about 17,000 bbl. 
of cement being used. The buildings are in the natural 
color and present a substantial and pleasing effect. 


T HE Southwestern Portland Cement Co.'s plant 


HANDLING Raw MATERIALS. 


The materials used are limestone and shale, the 
quarry being located about 1800 ft. up the river from 
the plant. The two materials, in a deposit averaging 
about 75 ft. in depth, lie side by side. Blast holes 
of 55% in. are drilled with a well-drill driven by a 
gasoline engine, the holes being set back from the face 
25 to 30 ft. and about the same distance on centers 
and are drilled from the top to a depth of a few feet 
below the quarry floor. A number of these holes are 
shot at a time and from 30,000 to 40,000 tons of ma- 
terial are broken down with one blast. The rock is 
then loaded by hand into 3-yard side-dump cars, fur- 
nished by the Continental Car and Equipment Co., that 
are hauled to the crushing department by a 25-ton 
Davenport locomotive, in trains of 10 to 15 cars each. 

The train of material, when arriving at the crush- 
ing department, is run up an incline and the cars are 
dumped into two large concrete hoppers over two No. 
6 Allis-Chalmers Co.’s gyratory crushers which crush 
the material to a fineness that all will pass about 214-in. 
ring. It is then elevated and passed through two 36 
by 16-in. corrugated face Buchanan rolls which re- 
duces the material so that all will pass a I-in. ring. 
The rolls deliver the crushed material to a 24 by 24-in. 
Webster pivot bucket carrier; thence it is elevated, 
conveyed and delivered into the crushed rock bins. 


CruUSHED Rock BINS. 


The crushed rock bins, six in number, are 23 ft. 
inside ‘diameter by 32 ft. deep with a 50-in. hopper 
bottom and have a capacity of 600 tons each. There 
are four cast-iron hoppers in each bin equipped with 


a valve by which the material can be drawn out and 
delivered into the pivot bucket carrier ard carried 
back into the proportion department. With this ar- 
rangement the pivot bucket carrier completely girts 
the rolls and crushed rock bins, passing over the top 
of the latter and returning through a tunnel under- 
neath. The carrier coming up from the rolls loaded 
with crushed material, delivers into any one of the 
crushed rock bins. The lower run is then used for 
conveying the material from these bins to an elevator 
which delivers the material to one of the proportion 
bins. At this point about 10%% slag is added to the 
mixture, the material passing through Richardson 
Scale Co.’s automatic scales, the slag being secured 
from the slag dump of the El Paso smelter, adjacent 
to the factory. The material, after passing through 
the automatic scales, is now what is termed “the mix” 
and is elevated and delivered to a 24-in. belt conveyor 
fitted with an automatic self propelling tripper, de- 
livering the mix to the blending bins. After being 
delivered from the elevator the mix passes through 
an automatic sampler, which cuts out a sample equal 
to .o1 of 1%. The sample is then run through a - 
small mill furnished by the Williams Patent Crusher 
and Pulverizer Co., and is reduced to a fineness that 
will pass a No. 8 screen. Trom this sample the chem- 
ist makes his analysis and determines the ratio of 
silica, alumina and lime in the mix as it is deliverea 
to the various blending bins. 


BLENDING BINS AND DRYER. 


The blending bins, six in number, are an exact 
duplicate of the crushed rock bins heretofore des- 
cribed. The mix is now drawn from the blending 
bins on to a belt conveyor which delivers the material 
into an elevator which in turn delivers into a bin over 
the dryer. By drawing from one or more blending 
bins at the same time the mix can be corrected if 
necessary, the chemist having a record of the analysis 
of the mix as it was delivered to them. 

The mix is now fed by an automatic feeder to a 
rotary dryer 6 ft. in diameter and 100 ft. long which 
is hand-fired with coal. After passing through the 
dryer, the mix is raised to a temperature of about 
250° F. and is then discharged into a screw conveyor 
for delivery to the raw grinding department. 

The screw conveyor_brings the material from the 
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dryer, and delivers to an elevator, which conveys it to 
four bins over eight 42-in. Fuller mills. The product 
from these mills, ground to a fineness that about 95% 
will pass 100 mesh and 84% will pass a 200 mesh 
sieve, is elevated, conveyed and delivered to a blend- 
ing silo. N 

The blending silo is composed of ten bins, 15 ft. 
square inside by 39 ft. deep with 50-in. hopper bottom, 
each bin being fitted with a screw feeder which auto- 


90 Hp. Vertical Belted Motors Driving Fuller Mills. 


matically draws the mix and delivers it into a 
mixing conveyor directly underneath. All the mate- 
rial coming from the raw grinding department is de- 
livered into, say—No. 1 silo bin, for a period of two 
hours, then into No. 2 silo bin and so on until a com- 
plete cycle of the ten bins has been made. The above 
operation is then repeated. 

The ten feeders under the silo bins are operated 
at the same time, their combined capacity being 25% 
in excess of that required to supply the kilns operating 
at full capacity. This material after being thoroughly 
mixed, is elevated and conveyed to the feed bins in the 
kiln department, the 25% excess being delivered into 
the convevor, bringing the material from the raw 
grinding department, and 1s returned to the silo. 


KILNS. 


The material is drawn from the kiln feed bin by a 
motor-driven screw feeder controlled from the burning 
end of the kiln. There are two 8 by 150-ft. kilns 
driven by variable-speed motors. Pulverized coal is 
used for fuel and is fed into the kiln by small motor- 
driven screw feeders. Two Sirocco blowers supply 
the air for blowing the pulverized coal into the kiln. 
The kilns deliver the clinker direct into 6 by 60-ft. 
rotary coolers, one for each kiln, the coolers delivering 
the cool clinker into automatic scales which dump 
directly into an elevator for deliyery into the clinker 
storage bins. 


CLINKER STORAGE. 


The clinker storage bins, six in number, are prac- 
tically duplicates of the crushed rock and blending 
bins, the clinker from the clinker storage bins being 
handled by 24 by 24-in. pivot bucket carrier which 
completely girts the bins and passes over the Verbund 
mill bin in the cement grinding department. With 
this arrangement the carrier can be used for handling 
the clinker from any one of the storage bins and de- 
livered into any other bin or on the ground. About 
25% of the clinker stored on the ground can be 
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spouted back into the carrier, the remainder being 
handled by a traveling locomotive crane equipped with 
a 1!4-cu. yd. grab bucket. The crane can pick up the 
clinker and deliver it through a spout into the carrier 
in the tunnel, thence it goes into the cement grinding 
department or back into the clinker storage bins. This 
arrangement provides unlimited storage. The pivot 
bucket carrier in passing to the cement grinding de- 
partment travels over a Merrick weightometer (with 
a recording instrument in the cement grinding de- 
partment), which registers each 1000 lb. of clinker 
carried. Each time the instrument records 1000 Ib. 
about 3% of gypsum is added to the clinker. 


CEMENT GRINDING. 


The clinker coming from the clinker storage 
department is dumped into a bin over an Alfis-Chal- 
mers No. 722 Verbund mill, driven by a 400-hp. motor 
connected direct to the mill by Wuest gear, the reduc- 
tion between the motor and the mill being 18 to 1. 
The mill has chilled iron linings and carries a charge 
of 85,000 lb. of metallic balls in two compartments. 
The first compartment, or preliminary end of the mill, 
is charged with forged steel balls ranging in size from 
2 to 5 in. in diameter ; the second with 74-in. diameter 
chilled iron balls. The mill taking clinker direct 
from storage has a capacity of 70 barrels per hour, 
consuming about 350 b.hp. The finished cement from 
the Verbund mill is spouted direct to an elevator and - 
is elevated, conveyed and distributed to the cement 
storage department. 


CEMENT STORAGE. 


The cement storage department consists of 15 
bins, 23 ft. inside diameter in three rows of 5 bins 
to the row. This also gives 8 small bins in between 
the large ones, giving a total capacity of 50,000 bar- 
rels. The center row bins are 42 ft. deep and the 
two outside rows 35 ft. deep. All of the bins with 
the exception of the small ones have 50-in. hopper 
bottoms with four cast-iron hoppers each, through 


Group Control of Induction Motors. 


which the finished cement can be drawn and delivered 
to a screw conveyor in the tunnel under each row of 
bins. The three screw conveyors discharge into an 
elevator, and the cement is delivered intoa, revolving 
screen which takes out’allforéeign—matter,*such as 
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bolts, sticks of wood, etc., which from time to time 
find their way into the finished cement. 

From the screen the cement is distributed into 
bins over three Bates bagging machines. These ma- 
chines automatically fill the sacks to the exact weight 
of 95 lb. each, four sacks making one barrel of cement, 
which is the unit used for calculating capacities, costs, 
etc., in all departments. The bagging machines after 
filling the sacks to the required weight automatically 
drop them on to a belt conveyor which carries the filled 
sacks to the car door, from which point they are tucked 
into the cars by hand. A 15-hp. motor is direct con- 
nected to each bagging machine. The sacks are tied 
with a wire before they are delivered to the bagging 
machines and are filled through a valve opening in 
the bottom of the sacks. The above described depart- 
ments are what are termed the producing departments. 
The non-producing departments are the coal grinding 
department, which pulverizes coal for firing the kilns, 
and the power department which produces the neces- 
sary electrical energy for operating the motors and 
lights in the plant. 

The coal grinding department is arranged to take 
either run-of-mine or slack coal which can be handled 
from box cars, gondolas or hopper bottom cars. 
There are two unloading stations. Under one is a 
plain hopper with a valve through which the coal can 
be dumped or shoveled from the car. Under the other 
hopper is a Jeffery coal crusher, having a capacity of 
25 to 30 tons run-of-mine coal per hour, reducing 
same so that all will pass a 214-in. ring. A 24 by 
24-in. pivot bucket carrier passes directly under the 
roll and the slack coal hopper, rises vertically and 
passes over and through the coal grinding department 
and over the coal storage bin, returning through a 
tunnel underneath, making a complete circuit. The 
carrier will handle 40 to 50 tons of coal per hour and 
deliver it either in the bin over the coal dryer or the 
coal storage bin. The coal from the storage bin can 
be drawn out through the bottom into the carrier and 
delivered either into the dryer bin or again dumped 
into the coal storage bin. There are four coal storage 
bins which are duplicates of the crushed rock blending 
bins having a capacity of 300 tons of slack coal each. 
In the coal grinding department there are one Cum- 
mer coal dryer and two 42-in. Fuller mills. The coal 
as fed to the dryer passes through an automatic scale, 
which records the amount of coal ground and delivered 
to the kiln department. 


PowER DEPARTMENT. 


In the power department are two 750 kv-a., 440- 
volt, 60-cycle, 3-phase, Westinghouse turbogenerators 
operating on 200 Ib. steam and 100° superheat. Both 
units are served by a Westinghouse surface condenser, 
the circulating water being cooled in a reservoir ad- 
jacent to the power house by the Spray cooling system. 
There are two exciter units, one driven by a Westing- 
house high-speed vertical engine and the other by an 
alternating-current motor, the steam unit being used 
for starting only. A 500-cu. ft. Ingersoll Rand air com- 
pressor driven by a r00-hp. motor supplies air at 80 
lb. pressure for rock drills in the quarry and general 
use about the plant. The switchboard consists of one 
‘panel each for the turbogenerators, exciter sets and 
each department in the plant, also one lighting panel. 
The generators are hooked up solid to the busbars on 
the switchboard but each of the distributing panels is 
equipped with overload automatic oil switches. 
current 1s delivered to the various departments in the 
plant by lead-covered cables in fiber conduit laid in 
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concrete. In the boiler room are four 400-hp. Stirling 
boilers equipped with superheaters and Green travel- 
ing chain-grate stokers. The feed water is run 
through a closed heater and through Green fuel econo- 
mizers installed in a concrete breeching directly be- 
hind the boilers. Draft is supplied by an 8 by 200-ft. 
reinforced concrete chimney. Induced mechanical 
draft is also installed for use when the plant is re- 
quired to carry an over-load. Slack coal is used for 
fuel and is dumped directly from the cars into a pivot 
bucket carrier which delivers it into coal pockets over 
the boilers, each coal pocket having a capacity of 150 


Interior of Turbine Room, Showing Turbogenerators, 
and Switchboard. 
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tons. The pivot bucket carrier also handles the ashes 
which are delivered into a bin over the track from 
which they can be either spouted into a car or into 
wagons, as desired. 


WaTER SYSTEM. 


The water supply is derived from a plant about 1% 
miles above the factory on the river. A dam was 
constructed across the arroyo, forming a reservoir, 
having a capacity of 97,000,000 gallons. The pumping 
house is on a rocky promotory on the bank of the Rio 
Grande where a motor-driven turbine pump having a 
capacity of 2200 g.p.m. is installed. The pump delivers 
the water directly to the reservoir through a Io-in. 
pipe line. The pumping is done during what is called 
a “pumping condition” :—the water is analysed daily 
and when the total solids fall below 25 grains per 
U. S. gallon the water is pumped. The pump is driven 
by a 2200-volt motor. <A high-tension line from the 
power house delivers the current to the motor after 
passing through step-up transformers: From the 
reservoir the water is taken through a concrete tower, 
passed through a wier-box so that the flow may be 
gauged and piped to the plant through an 8-in. pipe, 
and is delivered int® the concrete reservoir in which 
the Sprav cooling system is located. 

The plant is motor-driven throughout -with 60- 
cycle, 3-phase, 440-volt induction motors ranging 
from 10 to 440 hp. All machines are motor driven 
with the exception of a few conveyors and elevators, 
which when the arrangement would permit, are group 
driven from a _ counter-shaft. The Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Co. furnished the motor 
equipment; the Vulcan Iron Works, the kilns, dry- 
ers and coolers: Webster Manufacturing Co., the 
pivot bucket carriers and elevators ;—H. W. Caldwell 
& Sons Co., the conveyors, 
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Power and Torque in Electric Motors 


Last of a Series of Articles Discussing the Principles of 
Different Types of Motors From a Common Standpoint— 
Relations in Single-Phase Induction and Repulsion Motors 


By JUSTIN LEBOVICI 


Lack of clear understanding of the action of alternating-current motors is due largely to failure to consider their prin- 


ciples on a basis applicable to all classes of motors. 


In these articles Mr. Lebovtci presents a discussion of power and 


torque of different kinds of motors based on the principles of the direct-current motor and of the static transformer. The 
fundamentals were reviewed in the first four installments and applied to the direct-current, polyphase and single-phase 


induction motors. 


This last article concludes discussion of the single-phase induction type. 


These articles should be 


read in connection with the author's two series of articles on alternating-current motors and their windings published in 


our issues during 1916. 


we took up consideration of the single-phase in- 

duction motor. We reviewed the general relations 
existing in this motor while running and discussed the 
starting and running torques. Below we will first 
continue our study of this type of motor and then take 
up the so-called repulsion type. `’ 

(d) Analytical Derivation of the Equation for the 
Current in a Single-Phase Induction Motor. 

Through the pulsation of the flux of mutual induc- 
tion œ, in the stator axis YY we induce an emf. Ep. 
In the same axis the pulsation of leakage flux ¢,, due 
to the load current /, produces the emf. /,.,. The 
total emf. due to pulsation in the YY axis is 


ia THE preceding (fourth) article of this series 


Through rotation in the flux ¢, and ¢,; is gen- 
erated the emf. 


which has to balance the emf. Ep due to pulsation of 
flux Pa, 
also Imre and jl mez. 

Calling, same as before 7, the exciting impedance, 
we can write 


in Tig. 43. 
—jẸ (Ew—jIsxs = Ii (z.+ ret ive) ko Gidea 


In the stator axis YY the emf. E,» has to balance 
the emf. E., due to the rotation of the conductors in 
the flux ¢, and $, also /,r. and Ir, We therefore 
have 


(85) 


— Es = — iG Tena (z. + is) PAETE (86) 


and we can write for the YY axis in Fig. 43 
Em- Es = Esp -j$ Tins (Za+ jxe) = Is(re + jxe). . (87) 
fr ‘ffs Jr 
but IF Im(Zatizo=—(£) EE fi Imire. . (88) 
substituting in (87) the equation (85) we have 
2 2 
Esp c) Exp = — jlsxe () =>] 6) Imire} Ia(re+jxe). . . (89) 


or Ex L-6) =) retinal- yJ- Imre. . (90) 


Multiplying all secondary quantities by the ratio of 
transformation and using the same equations (35) to 


r” 


(40) that we used when treating the polyphase motor, 
we can write equation (90) as fol'ows: 


af )]—r}retie EV] iS r0re.00 


and, neglecting the factor due to the small magnetizing 
current, we obtain for the secondary load current 


=b-()] 3 
I's, = int =m EEEE (92) 
r'a + jx’? { --() | By + jx's 
f 
The current in the primary coil S, will be 

qi = Im + I's OS et ca aE dey a n E (93) 

and the primary voltage 
V, = By Ay (Ar IR) EET 94) 


Transferring equation (92) from complex 


Fig. 55. 


tities to absolute values, we obtain for the secondary 
current the approximate value: 


2 o.. Serereeee er (95) 


(e) Power and Torque in Single-Phase Induction 
Motors. 


The power input P, into the rotor, measured in 
watts, 1s given in the same way as previously, see 
equation (50), by the relation 


a E O COSA Dea) batik E (96) 
but according to equation (95) 
r's 
L-6] 
I'a cos (En I's) = I's E E ENEE (97) 


and the power input into the rotor becomes by substi- 


tuting (92) and (97) into (96) 


214 | 
r'a 
Ey re EY 
Í 
P, = a eae cect eee c ete ecneeeesees (98) 
; fr\’ +x's? 


f ; 
The rotor output P is given by subtracting from 
P, the rotor ue losses /',?77, or 
ar) err (99) 


Bt | “i “Ome “| aG) — 
“Tad Eol al 


The rotor torque in watts is greater than P in pro- 
portion to f,/f or 


fr rs 
E= 
Í fry 
1— i = , 
Tsyn= ; G = I’; D) a s.ssee (100) 
f: i , Í i-(@ : 
[ fr | Tri f 
TUV 


Equation (100) is analogous to equation (58) de- 
rived in dealing with the polyphase motor except in 
place of the slip s we have the quantity 


Be A E E E T E (101) 


and we also note that the torque-in synchronous watts 


Fig. 56. 


is (f:/f) smaller than the synchronous torque per 
phase for the case of the polyphase motor. 

(f) Pull-out Torque and Pull-out Output. 

It has been shown before that the rotor leakage 
reactance /,7, along the stator or YY axis in Fig. 48 
is duplicated, due to the rotation of the rotor con- 
ductors, by an emf. E,,; along the exciting or XX 
axis. It has also been shown that the emf. is trans- 
ferred to the transformer or stator axis and reflected 
in the primary winding. The rotor reactance appears 
twice and, if we want to apply formulas derived in 
connection with the polyphase motor, we will have to 
consider the single-phase motor as a polyphase ma- 
chine with a reactance (x, + +1,) in the stator 
winding. 

The secondary current of a polyphase motor run- 
ning free is practically nil, since the only losses to be 
covered are the friction and windage losses. On the 
other hand, the free-running single-phase induction 
motor has to cover, as has been shown, besides the 
friction and windage losses of the motor, the copper 
and iron losses along the exciting axis, as well as two 
negative torques. The rotor has to take a current 
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along the transformer axis to cover the rotor losses 
and the negative torques and this current is reflected 
into the primary winding. Calling the no-load or free- 
running current of the single-phase induction motor 
ho the no-load copper losses are given b 
Lio *r, + 2(10/2) "re = Lio [ri + (r*2/2)] ... (102) 
Hence, in applying to single-phase induction mo- 
tors formulas derived in connection with the polyphase 
motor, we will have to consider the single-phase motor 
as a polyphase machine with a 
primary resistance r, + (r Sf 2) PENTE (103) 
and a primary reactance +, + 27, 104 
Substituting the above in formulas (62) and (64) 


‘ derived for the maximum torque and the maximum 


output of a polyphase induction motor, we obtain the 
following expressions for the maximum torque and 
output of a single-phase oo motor. 


TONG T=] 
CREE CoE cre 


It is seen from, the above formulas that the pull- 
out torque of a single- phase induction motor is de- 
pendent upon the secondary rotor resistance contrary 
to what has been said of the polyphase motor. The 
maximum output of a single-phase induction motor is 
also to a greater extent reduced by secondary, resist- 


. (105) 


Tayn max = 


= (106). 


V, 


Fig. 57. 


ance and reactance than is the case with the polyphase 
induction motor. 

(g) The Equivalent Circuit of the Single-Phase 
Induction Motor. 

Having arrived at the conclusion that the normally 
operating single-phase induction motor can, for prac- 
tical purposes, be considered a polyphase induction 
motor having a primary resistance equal to r, + r',/2: 
and a primary reactance equal to +, + +1,, we can, 
in the same way as has been done for the polyphase 
induction motor represent the entire single-phase in- 
duction motor circuit by the approximate “equivalent 
circuit” diagram shown in Fig. 55. 

The equivalent circuit can be utilized for deriving 
the familiar circle diagram of the single-phase induc- 
tion motor so convenient in workshop use. | 


THE ReEpuLsion Motor (SERIES INDUCTION Motor). 


(a) Vector Relations. 

It has been stated that the single-phase induction 
motor is not self-starting and that the most popular- 
method of starting up single-phase induction motors. 
above 4 hp. is to temporarily, transform. the;induction- 
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motor into a series induction motor. Commercially 
the ‘‘self-excited, partly compensated, series induction 
motor” (Val. A. Fynn’s nomenclature) is known un- 
der the name of “repulsion motor.” , We will very 
briefly explain the performance of the repulsion 
motor. 

Fig. 56 shows the space diagram of the repulsion 
motor. The stator magnetizes in the direction ¢,, the 
rotor in the direction ¢,. It is clearly seen that the 
angle 8 formed by the stator axis with the direction 
of the rotor magnetization depends on the position of 
the brushes on the commutator. The torque may be 
considered due to the tendency of ¢, and ¢, to so 
arrange themselves that their axes coincide and to this 
conception the name “repulsion motor” may be due. 

Assuming sinusoidal distribution of the ampere- 
turns, we. can consider the rotor ampere-turns split 
into the two components: 

AW, = [1 — (4 8/360) iw: = tzw cos B 
magnetizing along the stator axis (in Fig. 56 these 
amipere-turns are shown by the heavy lines of the 
rotor circle) 

_and AW. = (4 B/360)1,70. = iw, sin B 
magnetizing at a right angle to the stator axis. 

The stator ampere-turns and AW. combine to pro- 
duce the flux of mutual induction ¢,, while the am- 
pere-turns AW, are producing the cross flux œe. 
$. combines with AW, to produce the motor torque. 
Neglecting losses and leakage, the time diagram of the 
motor is represented by Fig. 57. The emf. V, applied 
to the stator terminals is responsible for the flux of 
mutual induction m lagging 90° behind V,. The flux 
of mutual induction induces by transformer action in 
the rotor conductors A to B and C to D in Fig. 56 the 
emf. E, lagging 90° behind m. Through rotation in 
the flux m an emf. E, is generated in the rotor con- 
ductors A to D and B to C in Fig. 56 in phase with 
$m as shown in the time diagram, Fig. 57. The re- 
sultant E, of Ep and E, is the emf. E, acting between 
the brushes 4 and C. 

The emf. acting between the brushes 4 and C on 
the rotor impedance will give rise to the rotor current 
I. The rotor current /, will lag behind E, by an 
angle determined by the ratio of ohmic to inductive 
resistance. 

The cross flux ¢, is in phase with current /, and 


\ 


= 
E 
4 
pE 
i 
= 
= 
iz 
cd 
= 
E 
p 


Anes 
Fig. 58. 


generates by rotation the emf. Ere in phase with /, 
and by pulsation the emf. E. in quadrature with J,. 
Having assumed no losses and no leakage, the re- 
sultant F.. of Ere and E. will be equal to the emf. E, 
between the brushes. For a machine with losses and 
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leakage the resultant of E. and E.e will have to be 
smaller than E,, thus allowing the current J, to flow 
through the rotor impedance. E,, is the counter emf. 
of the motor. 


The values of the emf’s shown in Fig. 57 can be 
obtained from the following equations: 


E,==2V2fw,cosBdmlO? .......006. (107) 
=2\/2 fot. SIN B AmI? ........... (108) 

E = 2V2 f w sin Bd (IO? 2.1... eee ee (109) 
E, =2V2 fri, COS B de IO? ........... (110) 


(b) Starting Torque. 


In starting, the emf'’s E, and E,e are zero. The 
current /, and the flux ¢, are in time phase and space 
quadrature and hence the starting torque is good. 


Since the brushes are short- eucuued E, is approxi- 
mately zero and E. = E, 
cr trom (107 and (109) 
De Ow COB cacinnt eek Gerda die 8 oy aac (111) 
In accordance with ‘equation (11) we can write 
for the starting torque in foot-pounds 
T = 0.235 p wl, (e/V 2) cos B 107° . (112) 
Fig. 58 shows the relation between the starting 
torque and the angle of brush shift 8. The starting 
torque is zero for a brush shift 8 =o and B = 90°. 


(c) Torque and Power Output. 


The power output according to equation (5) and 
Fig. 57 can be obtained by neglecting all negative 
torques from 

DE dae xe cacti oct ape he Green vetiok wb a OY (113) 

The torque can be obtained by dividing the power 

output through the angular velocity. 


Fig. 59 represents the speed-torque and the speed- 
current curves of a repulsion motor, showing how 
large starting torques and quick acceleration can be 
obtained by this method of starting single-phase in- 
duction motors. 


ALLENTOWN CONTRACTORS ELECT 
OFFICERS. 


At the third annual meeting of the Electrical Con- 
tractors Association, Allentown, Pa.. held on Jan. 23 
at the Hotel Allen, A. S. Weible, of the Lehigh Elec- 
tric Co., was elected president; James Hauck, Easton, 
vice-president; W. T. Kleppinger, Catasauqua, secre- 
tarv; and H. H. C. Smith, Allentown, treasurer. The 
organization was formed three years ago, with a mem- 
bership of 21 prominent electrical contractors from 
Allentown and neighboring sections. A number of 
interesting talks were given at the meeting, dealing, 
for the most part, with trade conditions existing at the 
present time, and the general outlook for future 
business. 
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Liability of Central-Station Company 
for Failure of Electric Power 


Several Decisions Covering the Question of Power 
Failure, Both Through Negligence of Employes of 
Utility Company and Through Breach of Contract 


By CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


tric central-station companies where there is a 

failure of current supply has brought up some 
very interesting questions. A few cases bearing on 
this subject will be cited, of which the first one does 
not involve a breach of contract. 

In a Minnesota case, it was shown that the defend- 
ant owned and operated an electric light plant, fur- 
nishing electric current to consumers under contract 
with them. The plaintiff in the case owned a lot upon 
which was erected a two-story frame building. The 
front part of this building was operated by the plain- 
tiff as a clothing store, while the back portion was 
operated by a different party as an eating house. A 
solid partition separated the two stores. 

The defendant furnished electric current to the 
plaintiff under a contract which, among other things, 
provided “that the company shall use all due diligence 
in providing a regular and uninterrupted supply of 
current, but in case the supply of current shall be 
interrupted or be defective the company shall not be 
held liable therefor.” 

About 2:45 o'clock on a winter morning, fire broke 
out in the kitchen of the restaurant. The volunteer 
fire company, together with the plaintiff, four em- 
ployes of the defendant and several citizens responded. 
The plaintiff opened his store and in trying to turn 
on the light discovered that his lights had been cut off. 
With the aid of several citizens, he attempted to 
remove his stock of goods, but after getting out one 
show case, gave it up because of the absolute darkness 
in his store. 

In spite of the firemen’s efforts, the fire broke 
through the solid partition 40 minutes after the plain- 
tiff had opened his store and, as a result, the plaintiff's 
stock of goods was completely destroyed. 

The evidence brought out the fact that Nick Finne- 
man, an employe of the defendant power company, 
had come to the plaintiff's’ store some time before the 
latter had arrived, in an effort to save the company's 
meter. Finding the plaintiff's store locked and unable 
to gain entrance, he had climbed the pole from which 
the defendant's current was conveved into the store 
and cut the wires, thus completely cutting off the 
plaintiff's lights. 

-It was contended before the court by the plaintiff's 
counsel that in thus cutting the wires before there was 
any necessity for doing so, the power company had 
failed to carry out the reasonable terms of its contract 
with the plaintiff and was guilty of willful negligence. 

It was shown by several witnesses that if the lights 
had been working that the entire stock of goods could 
have been removed from the store within 20 minutes 
after the plaintiff arrived and at least 20 minutes be- 
fore the fire finally broke through the partition. 

The counsel for the power company contended that 


Tie consideration of the legal liability of elec- 


to say that it was the duty of the company to furnish 
lights in the case of a fire in the building would be a 
forced and strained construction to place upon the 
contract, and would be injecting into it an element 
which is not in express terms covered by the contract, 
and could not have been within the contemplation of 
the parties at the time it was made. 


DECISION OF THE COURT. 


In reaching its opinion, the court said: “The con- 
tract between the parties is not important, except for 
the bearing it has on the question of what the legal 
duty of the defendant was. It is not the breach of 
contract the plaintiff complains of, but a tort, action- 
able negligence on the part of a servant of defendant 
in the course of performance of his duties. We are 
unable to find that the state of facts has ever been pre- 
sented to any court for its decision as to whether it 
constitutes actionable negligence. It is admitted that 
ordinances have been enacted in some cities requiring 
power companies to cut their electric wires in case of 
a fire, but there was no such ordinance in the city of 
Morris. 

“We hold, however, that in case of fire, a power 
company supplying electricity to consumers has the 
right to cut its wires in case it is reasonably necessary 
to do so in order to save loss or damage to its prop- 
erty. Put this does not answer the present question. 
While the company should not be compelled to take 
nice chances as to the particular moment of time 
when it is justified in severing the wires supplying 
current to a burning building, there certainly would be 
no excuse for such action in a case where it was ap- 
parent that there was no danger for hours of the fire 
reaching a point where the wires would be effected, 
and where it was apparent that the act might cause 
loss to the consumer. 

“It cannot be said that the defendant owed no 
legal duty to the plaintiff. It could not cut off his sup- 
ply of current arbitrarily and escape liability for con- 
sequent damages. We think it must be held that the 
legal duty of defendant was not to deprive the plain- 
tif unless and until the protection of his own interests. 
or the safety of the public, made it reasonably neces- 
sary to do so.” 

This seems to be the only case reported among the 
authorities where the claim for damages was based 
upon a tort. *It 1s, however, admitted to be sound in 
principle and will, no doubt, pave the way for other 
decisions that may be handed down upon this point. 


Some Cases INVOLVING BREACH OF CONTRACT. 


A number of cases have been decided, however, 
Where the action was brought for breach of contract. 
While these cases do not have a bearing in point with 
the case mentioned above, they are, at least, authorita- 
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tive in fixing the amount of damages, when such right 
to damages has been established. 

In a New York case, the defendant power com- 
pany had contracted to furnish current to plaintiff for 
the purpose of operating a stereopticon. The contract 
contained a provision that the company should have 
the right to shut off the current 10 days after bill was 
presented for the power used, provided such bill re- 
mained unpaid. The power company cut off the cur- 
rent three days after the presentment of bill. The 
court held that the company was liable in damages to 
the plaintiff for the injury suffered from the time of 
shutting off the current until the company gave notice 
that it intended to turn it on again. 

In a California case, it was shown that the power 
company had contracted to supply electric current to a 
water company for the purpose of operating its pumps 
in pumping water for irrigation purposes. This was 
for a period of five years. The power company, with- 
out any notice to the plaintiff, cut off the current, 
removed its connections and refused to supply current 
according to the terms of the contract. The court 
held that the water company had the right to recover 
the excess damages suffered by reason of the neces- 
sity of procuring power from another company. 

The real question to be determined in cases of this 
kind is: When, under similar circumstances, does the 
duty of the company to a consumer end, and the duty 
to the public and the right to protect its own property 
begin? The authorities seem justified in holding it a 
question of fact for the jury. 


LYNN SECTION HEARS NAVAL LECTURE. 


At the meeting of the Lynn (Mass.) Section of 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers held on 
the evening of Jan. 22, Rear Admiral John R. Ed- 
wards, retired, of Bristol, Conn., gave an informal 
lecture on naval matters and emphasized the great 
value of the study of engineering. In the course of a 
long and active life in the naval service, including 
seven years off the coast of China, the admiral has 
had many interesting naval experiences from an engi- 
neering standpoint, and he paid a high compliment to 
some Chinese engineers for their skill in ship re- 
pairing. 

The evolution of electric applications in naval 
service was reviewed in some detail, and the advance 
of naval construction and operation during the last 40 
years was illustrated by anecdote and comparison. 
The speaker also touched on some of the industrial 
features of the modern navy. The lecture was more 
largely attended than any previous meeting of this 
section this season. 


RADIO ENGINEERS DISCUSS RECEIVERS. 


The Institute of Radio Engineers held an interest- 
ing meeting Feb. 5 in the Engineering Societies’ build- 
ing, New York City, at which the “Uni-Control Re- 
ceiver” was explained by Roy E. Thompson. The 
development and construction of this important and 
practical form of single-control receiver was described 
in detail. 


During the year 1918 the Stockton division of the 
Western States Gas & Electric Co. added 1090 electric 
consumers to its lines. There was an increase of 7063 
hp. in connected load, of which 5339 hp. represents 
the increased load in motors. 
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ELECTRIC YARDING ENGINES SUCCESS- 
FULLY OPERATED IN LOGGING 
OPERATIONS. 


Notes on Skyline System in Idaho, and the Latest 
Installation in Western Washington. 


The recent installation of a motor-driven double- 
drum hoist in the yarding camp of the Snoqualmie 
Falls Lumber Co., in western Washington, may serve 
to call attention to the fact that this is the second 
exemplification of logging by means of electric power 
in the timber regions of the West. The first installa- 
tion was made and put in service in 1912 by the Pot- 
latch Lumber Co. at Elk River, Idaho. This installa- 
tion consisted of two electric logging engines by which 
the McFarlane Skyline System was put in use, espe- 
cially adapted to the moving of logs from steep hill- 
sides to the yarding or loading camp. The entire 
layout was from designs by E. J. Barry, electrical 
engineer, Tacoma, Wash., the complete equipment 
having been furnished by Willamette Iron & Steel 
Works of Portland, Ore. 

A 1%-in. cable was ‘anchored to standing timber 
on the crest of a hill, the other end being fastened to 
the hoisting drum of the engine installed at the yard- 
ing center. The cable in some cases extends as far as 
4000 ft. from the winding engine. A trolley or carrier 
is attached to an endless line by means of which the 
logs are brought in with the lower end trailing on the 
ground. With a single setting the logs may thus be 
cleared from an entire hillside within the limits of 
travel. Then the main cable is moved to a new loca- 
tion and similar operations are carried out, and this 
plan of operation continues until an area having a 


Transformer Car for Yarding Operations. 


3000 to 4000-ft. radius has been cleared of the sawed 
timber. 

Actual operations show that the logging engine 
may remain at one yarding station about two to three 
weeks when a new setting has to be made. It is con- 
tended that by this skyline method the_logs, not being 
dragged over rocks and gravel beds reach the ymitb in 
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better condition for the saw. Inasmuch as the trailing 
end of the log is the only part that touches the ground, 
no obstacles are encountered to impede or stop the 
haulage, and this fact contributes additional space in 
handling. 

The electrical equipment of each unit consists of 
one 150-hp. motor of 550 volts, 3 phase, 60 cycles, 
having a speed of 600 r.p.m. This is a logging type, 
wound secondary, and equipped with a solenoid brake. 
It is completely inclosed, of rugged construction, and 
has a 7-point controller connected to a bank of resist- 
ance grids at the rear of the skids on which the ma- 
chine is mounted. The controller likewise operates 
the primary circuit, making a self-contained drive. 
The operator may always determine the stresses he 
can put on the steel cable by constantly having in view 
a time-element oil circuit-breaker switch and ammeter. 
In practice the motor is found capable of handling any 
load that the cable will stand. The brakes are oper- 
ated by air applied from a compressor, driven by a 


7\4-hp. motor. Signal whistles, also operated by com- . 


pressed air, are of special importance because the 
operator cannot always see the load and must depend 
upon signals from the hook tender. | 

The electric power is produced at the sawmill, sit- 
uated 3 to 5 miles from the yarding camp, energy 
being transmitted at 11,000 volts to a portable substa- 
© tion, mounted upon a flat car, as shown in one of the 
illustrations, where it is stepped down to 600 volts. 
The power is then applied to the motor by means of 
a triple-conductor ooo, lead-covered, steel-armored 
cable. The primary side of the 200-kw., 3-phase, oil- 
cooled transformers are protected by expulsion fuses 
and horn gap arresters. According to information 


Interior of Transformer Car During Tests. 


- smaller drum for the haul-back line. 
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Electric Yarding Engine of Potlatch Lumber Co., Showing 
Drums and 150-Hp. Motor. 


furnished by Mr. Barry, who supervised the installa- 
tion, the average daily haul in 1912 was 33,000 ft. of 
timber for the No. 1 hoist, the rate of travel being 
1000 ft. per minute, with an average load of 1700 
log ft. The elimination of the fire hazard, the doing 
away with the necessity for fuel and boilers in the 
camp, the reduction of labor costs and the greater 
adaptability, are among the advantages of electric 
power in logging. 

` The more recent installation of electric logging 
equipment by the Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co., in 
western Washington, consists of a 200-hp. induction 
motor, geared to a double-drum winding hoist; the 
large drum operates as a hoist, or log drag, and the 
This outfit, 
especially built for the work, is equipped for variable 
speed, allowing a reduction of drum speed to 10 r.p.m. 
when tightening up on the choker, and then increasing 
to 24 r.p.m. for yarding the log. The motor, while 
rated at 200 hp., is capable of a heavy overload. Power 
at 550 volts is transmitted from a 250-kv-a. trans- 
former to the motor by means of a 500-ft. submarine 
cable which may be safely laid in mud and water. This 
cable is wire-wound and rugged, and may be dragged 
through the woods when it becomes necessary to make 
a new setting. The main drum carries 1200 ft. of 
13%%-in. cable, and the drum ends are cemented to 
deaden the noise. The outfit operates over a radius 
of 1200 ft., the operations being guided by whistle 
signals provided for by a small motor-driven air com- 
pressor. | 

This is not the skyline system, however, as the logs 
are dragged at full length on the ground. The com- 
pany’s principal operations are carried on with steam 
varding engines, and the trying out of the electric log- 
ging engine is affording a good opportunity to work 
up data on comparative costs and efficiency as to steam 
and electric service in this line of industry. 

In this camp the power is generated at the com- 
pany’s electrically equipped sawmill two miles from 
the yarding center. At the mill the current is stepped 
up to 13,200 volts by a 250-kv-a. transformer for 
transmission to the yarding center, where a trans- 
former of similar capacity steps the energy down to 
the 550 volts required for the motor. It is probable 
that a transformer of greater capacity may be installed 
at the yarding center. / 
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Central-Station Census Statistics 


Data for Nevada, Vermont, Mississippi, New Mexico and Utah 


Preliminary figures of the forthcoming quinquen- 
nial report on the central electric light and power sta- 
tions of five additional states have been given out by 
Director Sam. L. Rogers, of the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce. They were prepared under 
the supervision of Eugene F. Hartley, and are in con- 


tinuation of the statistics published in our issues of 


Jan. 4 and Feb. 1, 1919. 

The statistics relate to the years ending Dec. 31, 
1917, 1912, and 1907, and cover both commercial and 
municipal plants. They do not, however, -cover elec- 
tric plants operated by factories, hotels, etc., which 
generate current for their own consumption; those 
operated by the Federal Government and state institu- 
tions: and those that were idle in course of con- 
struction. 

The figures presented for Utah show a remarkable 
growth in the central electric light and power stations, 
more pronounced during the later five-year period, 
from 1912 to 1917. The total number of companies 
reporting increased 14 from 1907 to 1912 and only two 
from 1912 to 1917. The number of stations, however, 
has but little significance because of the tendency to 
combine in a single system two or more plants that 
previously reported as independent stations. 
1912 to 1917 the income increased $3,895,542, or 
251.4%, compared with an increase of $844,024, or 
132.9%, from 1907 to 1912. From 1912 to 1917 the 
output of stations shows a gain of 380,360,478 kw-h., or 
439%, compared with an increase of 24,961,997 kw-h., 
or 40.5%, from 1907 to I912. Unlike most of the 
states for which such figures are presented, Utah 
shows a large increase from 1912 to 1917 in the num- 
ber of arc street lamps, the gain in incandescents be- 
ing comparatively insignificant. | 

The figures presented for New Mexico show sub- 
stantial gains for each five-year period. From 1912 
to 1917 the income increased $396,312, or 79.6%, com- 
pared with a gain of $205,213, or 70.1%, from 1907 
to 1912. From 1912 to 1917 also the actual increase 
in expenses, $395,059, or 87.9%, was greater than 
from 1907 to 1912, when the gain was $222,579, or 
98.1%. 

The total number of establishments reported for 
Mississippi increased at a nearly uniform rate between 
1907 and 1917, from 68 in the earlier year to 97 in 
the later. The figures for most of the remaining 
items show greater increases, both actually and pro- 
portionately, from 1907 to 1912 than for the following 
five-year period. 

The growth of the industry from 1907 to 1912 con- 
tinued during the following five-year period. The fact 
that the total number of establishments was smaller by 
two in 1917 than in 1912 does not give a true impres- 
sion of the conditions, as 10 establishments were re- 
ported for the first time in 1917, the net decrease 
being due to consolidations among the companies 
rather than to the discontinuance of operations. From 
1912 to 1917 the income increased $781,154, or 63.6%, 
compared with an increase of $386,660, or 45.9%, 
from 1907 to 1912. The increase in total horsepower 
and in the capacity of dynamos was greater, both 
actually and relatively, from 1912 to 1917 than from 
1907 to 1912. From 1912 to 1917 the output of sta- 


tions increased 22,419,620 kw-h., or 52.6%, compared 
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with 12,736,551 kw-h., or 42.6%, from 1907 to 1912. 
Consistently with the general trend of street lighting, 
Vermont shows a decided decrease in the use of arc 
lamps for this purpose since 1907. | 

The figures for Nevada show general increases at 
each succeeding census. The income and expenses 
increased during both five-year periods, but it is no- 
ticeable that the percentage of increase in expenses 
was greater than that for income. 

The figures are shown in detail in the accompany- 
ing tables: 


CENTRAL-STATION STATISTICS FOR THE STATE OF 


NEVADA. 
Per cent of 
increase.? 
1907 1912 
to to 
1917 1912 1907. 1917. 1917. 
Number of establish- 
mMment8S 4668s esl e aves 14 8 9 55.6° 75.0 
Commercial ........... 13 gi 9 44.4 85.7 
Municipal scare cae s eae es 1 Dee We eRe ale ee 
(COMICS 5 hak oe eae kes $938,929 $618,942 $372,108 152.3 51.7 
Electrice sgervice........ $833,088 $607,597 $352,959 136.0 7.1 
All other ...usssssseneo $105,841 $ 11,345 $ 19,149 452.7 832.9 
Total expenses, includ- 
ing salaries and wages $662,359 $428,255 $245,291 170.0 64.7 
Number ot persons em- 
ployed Hees eee kev Sse 190 147 78 143.6 29.3 
Salaries and wages... $144,012 $113,636 $ 77,264 86.4 26.7 
Total hD. a sce-o0 sya aaeeea 16,832 15,420 6,980 141.1 9.2 
Steam engines: 
Number .........000. 5. 6 4 25.0—16.7 
HP Graves ee 6-e oo aia ons 1,100 2,210 235 368.1—5U.2 
Internal-combustion engines: 
Number ..ssssssesse 8 8 6 333 .... 
E E 617 670 485 27.2 —7.9 
Water wheels: 
Number ...essssssess 21 13 9 133.3 61.5 
DA ES E E A E 15,115 12,540 6,260 141.5 20.5 
Kilowatt capacity of dy- 
NAMOS “vss pasa uetiske 12,353 10,513 5,690 117.1 17.5 
Output of stations kw- 
AT Aea yar wm fan's cw a Pe es 53,846,178 44,969,772 29,621,730 81.8 19.7 
Stationary motors served: 
Number ..ccccc ccc ces 970 553 411 136.0 75.4 
st are Mave K a E Sd heats 15,874 12,384 6,850 131.7 28.2 
Number of street lamps: 
ADE Gale 4G ask ae WSO waters aera 14 AT. Ee ita ta, “See ey —93.1 
Ineandescent, etc...... 1,003 BOT Fac de ewes wae 150.1 


14 minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 


“Not available. 


STATISTICS FOR 


VERMONT. 
Per cent of 
increase.} 
1907 1912 
to to 
1917. 1912. 1907. 1917. 1917. 
Number of establish- 
HICNCS. 6534445 eea es 59 61 60 —1.7 —3.3 
Commercial 43 48 47 —8.5 —10.4 
Municipal ........... 16 13 13 23.1 23.1 
Income? ..... ccc cece eee $2,009,515 $1,228,361 $841,701 138.7 63.6 
Electric service...... $1,937,974 $1,182,797 $795,391 143.7 63.8 
All other ............ $71,541 $415,564 $16,310 54.5 57.0 
Total expenses, includ- 
ing salaries and 
WHOS O oaiae na WaS $1,611,292 $824,443 $682,003 136.3 95.4 
Number of persons em- 
ployed 6548 cases eRe 443 340 297 49.2 30.3 
Salaries and wages.. $350,735 $219,897 $188.780 &5.8 59.5 
TOAL ADi saar serne awe. 73, 160 50,363 38,566 91.3 46.5 
Steam engines: 
Number .......2008 32 40 41 —22.0 —20.0 
HPD scesi tee a4 anes 17,285 14,996 9,889 74.8 15.3 
Internal-combustion engines: 
Number .....ceeee. 2 4 —75.0 —50.0 
HD oitensas ean sh 50 95 205 —75.6 —47.4 
Water wheels: 
Number essers. 199 108 101 7.9 0.9 
Ge eeren eee 56,425 35,272 28,472 98.2 60.0 
Kw. capacity of dyna- 
MOSS rrara Seb ae 51,751 29,468 21,854 136.8 75.6 
Output of stations, kw.- 
RES t5 20 cor eh ecieoes 65,079,504 42,659,884 29,923,333 117.5 62.6 
Stationary motors served: 
Number as hee sean ee 3,448 1,966 7176 344.3 75.4 
ME E ane E 43,503 23,695 9,778 344.9 83.6 
Number of street Jamps: 
ATE ics yes wen Bice ate eee 396 1,013 Fs tes o's eae e... 64.9 
Incandescent, etc.... 9,046 5,563 3...’ pn 62.6 


1A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 
and $110,357 in 1912, 
railway companits as income from sale of electric current. 


in 1917 


available. 


“Exclusive of $224,884 
reported by street and electric 


sNot 
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CENTRAL-STATION STATISTICS FOR MISSISSIPPI. 
Per cent of 


increase.! 
1907 to 1912te 
1917. 1912. 1907 1917. 1917. 
Number of establish- 
ments ...........6- 97 22 68 42.6 18.3 
Commercial ....... 46 35 29 58.6 31.4 
Municipal .......... 51 . 4F 39 30.8 8.5 
Income’ ............60- $1,302,397 $1,167,787 $ 686,700 89.7 11.5 
Biectric service ...$1,283,333 $1,146,583 t 667,543 92.2 11.9 
All other .......... $ 19,064 $ 21,204 19,157 —0.5 —10.1 
Total expenses, in- 
cluding salaries and 
Wages .....-....00. $1,047,670 $ 878,379 $ 519,869 101.5 19.3 
Number of persons em- 
ployed ............. 451 407 288 56.6 10.8 
salaries and wages.$ 272,046 $ 263,793 $ 161,433 68.5 3.1 
Total hp. ............ 33,288 30,497 15,522 114.5 9.2 
Stearn: engines: 
Number ......... 130 128 106 22.6 1.6 
ih Aarteds en erect nts Ss 32,245 30,457 15,497 108.1 5.9 
Internal- combustion engines: 
Number ......... 29 1 1 2,800.0 2,800.0 
HD. eres e coeiee ats 1,043 40 25 4,072.0 2,507.5 
Water wheels: 
Number ....ssses ea eee eek. sachatoac- sosossso 
Kilowatt capacity of 
dynamos ........... 23,246 21,863 9,884 135.2 6.3 
Output of stations, 
kwh cesses ce ves 30,498,101 27,924,183 15,704,624 94.2 9.2 
Stationary motors served: 
Number ........... 1,217 701 181 572.4 73.6 
Hp: haces ee 13,767 7,955 1,520 805.7 73.1 
Number of street lamps: 
ACC Seve iad a ek wes 778 1,663 3........ —53.2 
Incandescent, etc... 8,240 4,001 3........ 105.9 


1A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. *Exclusive of $583,515 
in 1917, $273,217 in 1912, and $308,053 in 1907, reported by street 
and electric railway companies as income from sale of current. 
3Not available. 


CENTRAL-STATION STATISTICS FOR NEW MEXICO. 
Per cent of 


increase.? 
1907 to 1912 to 
1917. 1912. 1907 1917. 1917. 
Number of establish- 
MENUS. 68650062 %098% 29 21 15 93.3 38.1 
Commercial ....... 25 18 15 66.7 38.9 
Municipal .......... 4 e E ee 33.3 
Income ............... $894,207 $497,895 $292,682 205.5 79.6 
Electric service.... $874,317 $488,422 289,962 201.5 79.0 
All other .......... $ 19,890 $ 9,473 2,720 631.2 110.0 
Total expenses, in- 
cluding salaries and 
WAVES ... ccc cece eens $844,575 $449,516 $226,937 272.2 87.9 
Number of persons em- 
ployed sss sbessi ew: 256 158 83 208.4 62.0 
Salaries and wages $223,510 $119,088 $ 66,981 233.7 87.7 
Total hp. ............ 17,108 11,015 4,548 276.2 55.3 
Seam. engines: 
Number ......... 37 32 26 423 15.6 
Hp. eea tee ese. 13,226. 8,428 4,035 227.8 56.9 
Internal- combustion engines: 
Number .......... 227 Oe. AY “Glee emia ay 144.4 
aa a he Gene ares 3,262 TITIO -%2Sea nes 83.7 
Water wheels: ‘ 
Number ......... 7 9 6 16.7 —22.2 
HD: acveageueeccies 630 817 513 22.8 —22.9 
Kilowatt capacity of 
dynamos ........... 12,713 7,981 3,789 235.5 59.3 
Output of stations, 
Well E ieee 7,244,768 9,027,824 4,614,349 273.7 91.0 
Stationary motors served: 
Number ............ 729 639 195 2738 14.1 
HD. srsredinebenirei 7,626 4,084 1,231 519.5 86.7 
Number of street lamps: 
ATO oue bie kee grees 13 247 23... —94.7 
Incandescent, etc... 2,258 627 ?........ 264.9 


1A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. *Not available. 


CENTRAL-STATION STATISTICS FOR UTAH. 
Per cent of 


increase.! 
1907 to 1912to 
917. 1912. 1907 1917. 1917. 
Number of establish- 
ments .............. 47 45 31 516 4.4 
Commercial ....... 25 28 22 13.6 —10.7 
Municipal .......... 22 17 9 144.4 29.4 
Income ...........-+. $5,444,807 $1.549.265 $ 665,241 718.5 251.4 
Electric service ....$4,965,.930 $1,530.060 $ 627,332 691.6 224.5 
All other ........... $ 478.877 $ 19,205 $ 37,909 1,163.2 2,393.5 
Total expenses, in- 


cluding salaries and 


WAZeESB os i S626584 oes $4,018,963 $1,206,729 $ 461,675 770.5 233.0 
Number of persons em- 
ployed ............. 1.215 401 198 513.6 203.0 
Salaries and wages.$ 927,869 $ 365,399 $ 159,686 487.3 156.7 
Total hp. ............ 225,595 60,588 35,950 530.3 274.0 
Steam engines: 
Number ......... 15 6 10 50.0 150.0 
Pip). cee eis. de 34,189 1,000 1,279 2,573.1 3,318.9 
Internal-combustion engines: 
Number sassen cseseses ee encek (bh Geeeas 
Do ececteranweded eaea aeaaee Wetgease ataka OEE 
Water wheels: 
Number ......... 112 63 45 1489 77.8 
De paeau ANIR 192,406 59,588 34,671 454.9 222.9 
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Kilowatt capacity of 

dynamos.......... 147,359 37,935 33,592 338.7 288.5 
Output of stations, 

kw.-ħ. wscsavacoass 460,995,126 86,634,658 61,672,661 657.2 439.0 
Stationary motors served: 

Number ........... 1,046 1,044 406 157.6 0. 

HD- hae eco eeewe. ce 126,555 37,490 5,519 2,193.1 237.6 
Number of street lamps: 

PPG 2 Mei s E a? 2,638 Sel See eesee. enis 121.8 

Incandescent, etc... 7,697 Deed beeeecas 47.0 


JA minus sign (—) denotes decrease. Not available. 


ELECTRICALLY OPERATED DEEP-WELL 
CENTRIFUGAL PUMP FOR RAILROAD 
SHOPS AND YARDS. 


The electric pumping equipment, lately completed, 
to serve the shops and yards of the Oregon-Washing- 
ton Railroad at Albina station, Portland, Ore., is typ- 
ical of the modern deep-well multistage centrifugal 
pump direct-connected to a high-speed motor, vertical 
type, having automatic starting through contactor 
panels. The water is pumped from two caissons sunk 
40 feet to allow inlets thereto from Willamette River 
and is discharged directly into pressure mains below 
the shop and yard surface, there being no standpipe 
nor reservoir. 

The two steel caissons, each 54-in. diameter, extend 
from the floor level of the pump house to 4 ft. below 
zero stage of water in the river, there being a 10-1n. 
connection between them near the base.’ A 10-inch 
inlet was extended from one of the caissons into the 
stream. The lower 13 ft. of the caissons were given 
a heavy sheath of reinforced concrete, from 12 in. to 
16 in. thick. 

Each caisson contains a Byron Jackson, 8&-stage 
centrifugal pump of the rated capacity of 650 g. p. m., 
and is direct-connected to a 75-hp. vertical-type motor, 
wound for 3 phase, 60 cycles, 440 volts, and having a 
speed of 1200 r. p. m. The motors are equipped for 
automatic starting through contactor panels, those op- 
erations being by air pressure in pipes through pres- 
sure gauges and relays mounted upon the control 
panel. The plan is to operate only one pumping unit 
at a time, except in case of fire or other necessity, and 
by the use of a double-throw 4-pole switch it is pos- 
sible to alternate the motors and thus equalize them in 
service. The starting panels are provided with power- 
limiting relays to open the circuit and protect the mo- 
tors, and also inverse time-limit relays. 

There is an 8-inch discharge pipe leading from the 
pump in each caisson to the surface line, where the 
discharges from both pumps form a Y and unite in a 
pipe line that contains an 8-in. Neptune meter from 
which the water passes on into the main supply line. 
There are, however, by-passes around the meter, with 
valves for thus controlling the flow of water. 


BRITISH PLAN POWER CONTROL. | = 

Control of the generation and distribution of elec- 

tricity throughout the United Kingdom is proposed by 
a bill now being prepared by the government. 

Authority over electric supply, which now is vested 
in the Board of Trade and other government depart- 
ments, would be transferred by the bill to a very small 
board having probably only five members. 

All electric power stations would be purchased and 
placed in the hands of local boards, each of which 
would be held responsible for the supply of electricity 
in its district. If private companies wish to enter the 
electric business they would be compelled to buy their 
current from the local board and their earnings would 
be under control. 
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Harnessing Our Water Powers 


HE subject of utilizing our water power is so 
Too has been discussed ad nauseum for 

so long and with so little useful result, that it 
would seem hardly worth while to broach this subject 
again, either to plead or chide. However, our national 
water powers—the precious white coal—are going to 
waste, where so many of them could be put to good 
use, a rebuke to our indifference, a monument of our 
inertia and national extravagance. 

Elsewhere in this issue will be found an article by 
D. H. Colcord that deals with hydroelectric develop- 
ments and resources of the Eastern United States. 
It is sincerely hoped this article will serve to bring 
home to those blind or stubborn “powers that be” the 
latent possibilities of water powers that now go to 
waste where they might be turned to usefulness; and 
rouse the fight in those that in the past have cham- 
pioned the cause of harnessing our national water 
powers. Something ought to be done, something must 
be done, to bring about a change in the short-sighted 
policy that gains nothing, aims at nothing, and only 
encourages a waste of energy that borders on the 
criminal. 

The value of a water-power site depends upon its 
accessibility to a market for energy, and it is the cost 
of selling the hydroelectric energy from a water power 
that decides whether that water power is worth devel- 
oping.in a financial way. Sometimes the market for 
electrical energy develops around the water-power site. 
Usually, ` however, energy is transmitted from the 
water-power site to the market. It is certainly more 
scientific and more efficient to transmit electrical en- 
ergy along wires than to transport coal by rail or 
water, and it is usually cheaper. The efficiency of 
transforming energy stored in the water to electrical 
energy is in the neighborhood of 80% ; best steam 
practice, and the best steam practice is the exception 
rather than the rule, permits less than 20% of the 
chemical energy in the coal to be transformed into 
electrical energy. 

Our method of burning coal for power and home 
plants is wasteful and unscientific, for we obtain little 
of what we endeavor to obtain, namely, heat, and lose 
many products that we need, while befouling the 
atmosphere and creating objectionable conditions gen- 
erally in the process. The use of gas for heating pur- 
poses in power plant and elsewhere, carbonization of 
the coal for its thousand and more by-products, and 
the use of coke, the residue, as fuel is a condition that 
we look to as a palliative for the extravagant, rapid 
and senseless consumption of coal that is now going 
on. But that time is not yet. “Meanwhile water power 


should be used instead of coal wherever feasible, and 
this condition will not obtain so long as the develop- 
ment of our water powers is dependent upon the 
initiative of private enterprise and investment of pri- 
vate capital handicapped by unprogressive legislation. 
The problem is a nation-wide and national one. Dr. 
Steinmetz has shown that even if all the country’s 
hydraulic energy were developed for hydroelectric 
energy supply, little more than the total energy now 
produced from coal could be obtained. And such a 
condition 1s impractical. But because the one extreme 
is not feasible is no reason why those water powers 
that permit should not be turned to the use of man. 

Every kilowatt-year produced by water power rep- 
resents one ton of coal saved, had coal been used; for, 
roughly speaking, one ton of coal is required to pro- 
duce one kilowatt-year. The subject of water-power 
development is, therefore, a vital one, of nation-wide 
concern. Unfortunately, this coal-saving medium, 
white coal, is being permitted to go to waste, because 
its development is dependent chiefly upon private en- 
terprise and private capital expended for private gain, 
and existing legislation is considered such as to handi- 
cap instead of encourage investments aiming to put 
our water powers to use. The time has come when a 
sound, sane, and wise nation-wide hydroelectric policy 
should no longer be held in abeyance. Hydroelectric 
developments should be encouraged, not prohibited. 

The time to agitate, the time to have some action 
taken—and we are not concerned whether that action 
be taken by private, state or federal capital—upon 
harnessing our water powers, is now. Every ton of 
coal used when the energy could be obtained from 
water power 1s coal wasted and squandered. It is a 
national disgrace. It is a matter of deep concern for 
every true and patriotic citizen. It is not with today, 
alone, with which we are concerned. It is with the 
future. 


Electric Drive in Cement Mills 
W. are so accustomed to the application of elec- 


tric drive in industry that we now ordinarily 

accept it as a matter of course, if we notice it 
at all. Electric drive fits into the scheme of things: 
in many schemes and undertakings it is a sine qua non. 
One of these latter is the production of cement. 

The production of cement embraces, primarily, 
the handling of large quantities of material. This 
material must be kept on the move, must be subjected 
to a number of treatments of varied kinds, several of 
which subject equipment to extremely severe service. 
The process of making cement is such that the process 
must be continuous, otherwise,,costs (of, production 
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immediately rise and the quality of the product goes 
down or becomes a waste product. In meeting these 
conditions electric drive is without a competitor. It 
is flexible, it is reliable, it offers the ease of control 
required and continuity of operation, it enables the 
whole process from quarry to sack to be made auto- 
matic, which means ease of supervision and duplica- 
tion of results. 

As electricity plays such a large part in the elec- 
trically driven cement mill, and every large modern 
cement mill is electrically driven, presumably, the cost 
of electrical energy is an important factor in deter- 
mining the cost of the cement. Low cost per kilowatt- 
hour produced or purchased, low energy consumption 
by efficient transmission and distribution, correct mo- 
torization and motor applications, and a high degree 
of maintenance make for low electrical energy costs. 
Many cement mills produce their own power; many 
more purchase it. Although heat plays a vital part in 
producing cement from limestone and shale, the power 
situation at the cement mill is different from that at 
many other industrial plants where heat is used and 
electricity may be produced as a by-product. Pulver- 
ized coal is invariably employed for clinkering in the 
kilns, an entirely separate and segregated application 
of heat from that of raising hot water or steam. A 
cement mill producing its own power must do so as a 
separate undertaking from that of making the cement. 
Even so, the utilization of waste heat may sometimes 
offer an opportunity for such plants to save fuel. 

The load of the cement mill is in normal times a 
load of high load-factor, and the load-factor is closely 
related to the success of the undertaking. The load 
is a comparatively steady one, within rather wide 
limits. Itis more steady than the electric furnace load 
where one or two furnaces are in operation, but less 
steady than the ordinary industrial plant using motor 
drive. The cement mill is a load that the central- 
station company will usually find worth while. The 
central-station power engineer is somewhat of a Jack- 
of-all-trades and master of many, for he is called upon 
to introduce central-station service into many and 
varied undertakings. A description of a cement mill 
that appears in another part of this issue should prove 
ot interest to all power engineers and others anxious 
to familiarize themselves with the application of elec- 
tric power to industrial processes. 


Industrial Promise Lies at Home 


HE following editorial from a recent issue of 
T the New York Sun is a logical and far-seeing 
presentation of the facts in the case, and we 
Leheve it will interest and benefit all who see it: 
“There is nothing new for readers of The Sun in 
the discovery of Charles M. Schwab, the great steel 
man now in France, that in the devastated regions of 
that country there will be little or no reconstruction 
work for America. Some seven wecks ago this news- 
paper, in this very column, made that fact clear, with 
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the simple explanation that the great bulk of the struc- 
tures destroyed in France and in Belgium was of stone 
and brick. The rebuilding will be of stone and brick, 
done with French material and by French hands. 

“For those who knew anything about France there 
never was any question about this. For those who 
knew anything about the steel situation in the United 
States the hallucination that excessive prices could be 
held up here by pouring our steel into Europe for the 
peace work of reconstruction as our steel had been 
poured into Europe for the war work of destruction 
was as wild an economic dream as ever was dreamed. 

“The hope of American industry does not lie in a 
huge demand by devastated France and destitute Ger- 
many and chaotic Russia for our steel, our copper, our 
fuel and other basic materials for manufacture. There 
is no such huge demand; there will be none for a long 
time. Our industrial promise lies and will lie at home. 

“Here in the United States there is a wide and 
there will be a continuous market for those articles— 
at the right prices. While this country has been at 
war, and while before we ourselves were at war, this 
country was supplying Europe with war material, our 
normal industry and our normal business were starved 
of their normal supplies. Our normal industry and 
our normal business are ready now to go ahead again 
full speed when normal supplies can be had at some- 
thing like normal prices. They will not go ahead on 
any basis of abnormal war prices. ` 

“The building that would like to begin in this 
country, the manufacture that would like to begin in 
this country, the merchandising that would like to` 
begin in this country, are all waiting for prices and 
general economic conditions that will permit them to 
do normal business—the only kind of business that 
can be done in worth while and continuous volume, 
now that the war is over. 

“The worst thing that can happen to American 
capital, the worst thing that can happen to American 
labor, the worst thing that can happen to American 
institutions is for this waiting for normal markets to 
go on and on while the nation’s industrial power and 
vigor ooze away. 

“Get down to normal markets and we can resume 
business. Resume business and we can thrive and 
prosper, though we never do a penny of reconstruction 
work in Europe, Asia or Africa.” 

There is an economic truth in the above timely and 
forceful comment. We have the markets right here 
at home and they should be cultivated strongly and 
promply, for in that way lies prosperity and progress 
for the United States. 

The frequent discussions of the opportunities that 
lie in the development of foreign markets, while they 
have (as they should) directed attention to these neg- 
lected fields, have also caused many to forget the pos- 
sibilities that exist right here among us. Every ef- 
fort should therefore be made to hasten the return of 
normal conditions here where our chief business. will 
always be. 
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Week’s Events 
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A. I. E. E. Convention Program—Activity in British Elec- 
trical Contracting Field—Government Ownership Opposed 


PROGRAM FOR MIDWINTER CONVENTION 
OF A. I. E. E. 


Interesting Three-Day Meeting to Be Held in New 
York City. 


The seventh annual midwinter convention of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers will be held 
Feb. 19-21 in the Engineering Societies Building, 33 
West 39th street, New York City. The convention 
will open Wednesday afternoon in joint session with 
the American Institute of Mining Engineers, at which 
a symposium on “Electric Welding” will be presented. 
Members of the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers are also invited to participate in this session. 
Wednesday evening will be devoted to a lecture by Dr. 
John A. Brashear, on “An Evening with the New 
Astronomy,” which will be followed by an exhibition 
of technical moving pictures as adopted by the War 
Department for the instruction of the army in the 
operation of various mechanical devices. The pictures 
will be accompanied by brief explanatory remarks. 
Ladies will be welcome at this session, as these sub- 
jects will be handled in a popular manner. 

On Thursday morning and on Friday morning and 
afternoon there will be technical sessions. Thursday 
afternoon will be devoted to a technical excursion to 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard, by courtesy of the Navy 
Department. Opportunities to visit the prominent 
electrical plants in New York and vicinity during the 
time of the convention have also been provided. On 
Thursday evening there will be a dinner-dance at the 
Hotel Astor for members and guests in attendance at 
the convention. 

The detailed program of the technical ‘sessions is 
as follows: 

Wednesday Afternoon—‘Microstructure of Iron 
Deposited by Electric Arc Welding,” by G. F. Com- 
stock. “Path of Rupture in Steel Fusion Welds,” by 
S. W. Miller. “Welding Mild Steel,’ by H. M. Ho- 
bart. “Electric Welding in Shipbuilding,” by S. V. 
Goodall. “Fusion in Arc Welding,’ by O. H. Esch- 
holz. 

Thursday Morning—Address, by President C. A. 
Adams. “The General Equation of the Electric Cir- 
cuit—III,” by C. P. Steinmetz. “Review of Work of 
Subcommittee on Wave-shape Standard, of the Stand- 
ards Committee,” by H. S. Osborne. 

Friday Morning—‘“Tonization of Occluded Gases 
in High-Tension Insulation,” by G. B. Shanklin and 
J. J. Matson. “The Dielectric Strength of Air Films 
Entrapped in Solid Insulation,” by F. Dubsky. “Ab- 
normal Voltages in Transformers,” by L. F. Blume 
and A. J. Boyajian. 

Friday Afternoon—‘‘Aero Telephony,” by E. B. 
Craft and E. H. Colpitts. “Theory of Transient Os- 
cillations,”’ by John R. Carson. “Telephone Circuits 
with Zero Mutual Induction,” by the late W. W. 
Crawford. 


COMING ACTIVITY IN ELECTRICAL IN- 
STALLATION WORK IN ENGLAND. 


Interesting Summary of Conditions in Electrical Con- 
tracting Field—Some Difficulties Like Those Here— 
Dangers of Cheap Work and Shoddy Materials. 


The withdrawal of restrictions upon the connecting 
up of new electrical installations in England opens the 
way for British electrical contractors to resume some 
of their pre-war activities. A review of British con- 
ditions may therefore be of some interest to American 
contractors. During the period of the war some of 
the more important firms who have made a specialtv 
of installation work have had some very big operations 
demanding their attention. Individual contracts for 
light and power equipments for new and converted 
factories required for producing war munitions have 
employed thousands of men and involved four, five, 
perhaps even six figures, in pounds sterling. It would 
not be far wrong, we believe, to state that there are 
cases where one big war contract has meant a turnover 
quite equal to the operations of a complete year or 
even two in the old days. Further than this, there has 
been much to be done in the electrical lighting and 
power work for big camps, cooking installations for 
canteens, and so forth. War-time prices, too, have 
been the cause of less anxiety than have those of pre- 
war days, for the electrical installation business was 
one of those departments of industry in which com- 
petition in ordinary times was positively reckless. 

Now that there are no more national factories or 
camps to occupy attention, the installation contractor 
will be able to concentrate on the classes of business 
which are part and parcel of the work of general elec- 
trical development, including domestic lighting, heat- 
ing, cooking and small power, also power work in 
factories engaged in manufacturing articles which 
were not nationally essential in war time. He will also 
find new canteen work as the outcome of welfare 
progress, while in the shipbuilding industry there will 
be practically no limit to the service to be rendered by 
those firms who have made a specialty of the installa- 
tion of electric power, light, heat, telephones, etc., in 
ships. The withdrawal of the restrictions on new 
connections by the Ministry of Munitions reminds one 
that in the domestic domain in particular there are big 
arrears of work waiting. Where big power systems 
were loaded to the full with munition works demand 
for electricity, the new private consumer had to stifle 
his ambitions and put up with some other agent for 
illumination or heating. In other places, where sta- 
tions had no power load for war manufacturing, they 
were not assisted by the Government to obtain new 
plant equipment for extensions, so that the private 
householder even there had to wait. And where neither 
of these objections presented themselves, the con- 
tractor found the difficulty of obtaining the necessary 
materials an insuperable obstacle, 
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If all these points are considered in relation to 
the coming situation, we cannot but feel that there 
will be plenty of work for the large body of electrical 
wiremen and other installation employes who are now 
available in England, though we must not overlook 
the fact that electrical contracting work in the com- 
ing days will be far more costly than it used to be. 
All materials at present are necessarily higher in price 
and wages have considerably increased. Against this 
adverse factor we may be allowed to place the advan- 
tage that undoubtedly accrues from the universal edu- 
cation of the last year or two concerning the need for 
conserving fuel supplies and the usefulness of elec- 
tricity as a means for securing this desired economy. 

Those who have more than a passing knowledge of 
the electrical contracting trade cannot fail to remem- 
ber that there were some decidedly regrettable influ- 
ences at work not so very many years ago. The 
“mushroom” contractor and‘his ways amounted to 
little short of a scandal in the old days, and some of 
the work done was little better, while the manufac- 
turer who supplied the offender with the material 
sometimes saw little payment in return and was even 
known to have to go in and finish a job for himself. 
Happily, the business is now better organized, though 
a great deal remains to be done in that connection. 
The Electrical Contractors’ Association scheme for 
guaranteeing good work was a movement in a direc- 
tion that everybody with the genuine interests of the 
industry ought to have encouraged. It is to be hoped 
too that the Electrical Trades’ Union, which is now so 
much stronger numerically and has so persistently 
championed the cause of the employes in respect to 
wages and conditions of work, will use its influence to 
secure good work from its members. In the old days, 
however, it was not always bad workmanship that 
brought electrical installation work into disrepute oc- 
casionally ; bad material played its part and an impor- 
tant one, too. It was pretty generally known, we 
believe, that electrical contracting work was frequently 
done at cut prices by reason of the large quantity of 
cheap imported electrical supplies that found their way 
in from countries whose ‘‘world-power” ambitions 
have now been shattered. It is possible that here and 
there the consumer could not afford to put electricity 
into his house unless it could be done “dirt cheap,” but 
there is certainty that other classes of consumers, 
even if they were not “out” for cheapness, were in- 
clined to favor the lowest estimate put in, though they 
did not know that poor material and poor labor were 
what they were favoring when they rejected all higher 
tenders. 

During the war many small electrical men have 
saved a few hundred pounds and their present desires 
are to rush into electrical contracting work when they 
think we are at the beginning of a boom. There can 
be no legitimate objection to the small man per se. 
Many important undertakings have, of course, risen 
from very small beginnings and there is little reason 
why this should not happen in electrical contracting 
work. Unfortunately, however, unless the said small 
man has a little preserve of his own with practically 
nobody to put up competition, the temptation will be 
for him to “cut” his first few jobs in order to become 
established. It will be regrettable indeed if he suc- 
cumbs to the temptation. So far as cheap and shoddy 
material is concerned we do not think he will be able 
to get it from the former sources for some time to 
come and probably never again at the old prices. We 
trust that he will not be able to obtain it from British 
manufacturers; we do not think he will, though we 
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believe that there is ample room for British manufac- 
turers to lay themselves out to produce cheaper lines 
than formerly without too great a sacrifice of quality. 
Though enemy countries will not be sending supplies 
of such goods direct for some time to come, there are 
other countries which may pass them on and there are 
neutral countries which may themselves manufacture 
these cheaper lines of accessories. Whether they do 
or not, it,is common knowledge that Japan has made 
giant strides in the production of small electrical 
appliances and material during the war. The first year ` 
or two of the war did not give their output a reputa- 
tion either in England, or in India or Australia, 
but it is understood that with experience and. with 
greatly increased output the Japanese factories have 
been changing that reputation. It is recognized that 
in China, in Russia, in India, etc., Japanese electrical 
suppliers have had a grand opportunity when owing 
to shipping and other adverse conditions British firms 
have not been able to meet the requirements of those 
markets. America will also doubtless count more 
largely in such places than she has done in the past. 
In addition to this some of the bigger electrical manu- 
facturing concerns in England have launched out into 
the production of the smaller articles for installation 
work. 

It will be some time before things find their level 
in regard to labor, material, and so forth, but it is 
certain that there is plenty of work waiting and it 
would be gratifying if one could feel entirely confident 
that there were no likelihood of the standard of work 
being affected, and the profits of the industry spoiled, 
by some of the unfortunate practices of the past being 
repeated. The best interests of the industry as a 
whole, as well as those of the individual master con- 
tractor and of the individual electrical trade unionist, 
would. we should have thought, be found along the 
line of efhciency maintenance. If the responsible firms 
agree as to that it will be something to the good, but 
to safeguard an industry into which any small man or 
bell-hanger can enter, against occasional lapses, is 
practically impossible. 


SS a e 


PRICES OF ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES ON 
PACIFIC COAST MAY DECLINE. 


Closing Shipyards by Labor 
Industries—Tendency of 


Strike Affecting Allied 
Prices Lower. 


Electrical material prices on the Pacific Coast have 
held at a steady figure generally, although a slight 
drop in copper wire and conduits are reported. In 
some quarters a tendency toward a decline is observed, 
and there exists conditions which may cause lower 
prices. Stocks on the coast are considered heavy, and 
disturbed labor conditions in the metal trades fore- 
shadow a slackening in demands, especially in the 
shipbuilding industry. The tieing up of all ship work 
in Puget Sound yards by the strike of about 35,000 
workers is having the effect of cutting out the work 
of many small shops and factories that depend upon 
shipbuilding activity. 

The strike is, on the surface, a protest against the 
Macey award made two months ago by the joint action 
of the Government Shipping Board, and the Federal 
Labor Board, when both employes and employers 
were heard. The strikers demand a basic wage of $8 
per day. No one in the west looks for an acceptance 
of the advance demanded. A long continuance of the 
shut-down may bring a material decline in electrical 
prices, because with the big supplies reqtired in ship- 
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building cut off for a time the sale of stock would fall 
below normal and cause a break in prices. A strike 
of equal proportions among the shipyard men on San 
Francisco Bay is threatened at this writing, and if not 
averted the foregoing conclusion will be merely ac- 
centuated. Workers in the Portland yards are holding 
their positions thus far and probably will not go out. 
The strike on Puget Sound is clearly on motion of the 
radical members of Bolsheviki tendencies. 

Prices of electrical appliances for domestic uses 
have held up well, and dealers have had fairly good 
sales through the winter; but with the efforts to push 
sales at the opening of spring there is likely to come 
a lower level of prices, though no radical slumps. 

Those who have money to employ in building op- 
erations have been holding back, and their attitude will 
tend to hasten some reduction in costs. In other 
words, the return to normal activity awaits a settling 
of prices that will make the investor and contractor 
feel safe to go ahead. ` 


_—— 


NEW RECORD SET BY NOVEMBER ELEC- 
TRICAL EXPORTS. 


Cessation of War Stjmulates Electrical Foreign Trade— 
October Electrical Exports Also Fairly Heavy. 


While it may have been a coincidence, the statis- 
tical information so far at hand at least seems to 
indicate that the signing of the armistice and cessation 
of the war has. materially stimulated the foreign trade 
in electrical goods made in the United States. The 
November electrical export total broke all previous 
records, having for the first time exceeded a monthly 
total of $6,000,000. The November total was really 
nearly 8% over that of December of 1917, which was 
the preceding highest monthly total; it was also over 
14% above the total of November, 1917. 

These statements are based on the monthly sum- 
mary of the foreign commerce of the United States 
issued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. The data for October have 
also become available. In the following table are 
given the figures for October and November, 1918, 
and for the corresponding months of 1917. 


———October——,  -——November——_ 
Articles. 1918. 1917 1918. 1917. 
Batteries .............. $ 276,730 $ 275,721 $ 350,162 $ 409,96R 
Carbons ..........0008. 114,991 127.271 211.191 94,699 
Dynamos or generators 254,156 196,146 300,230 202,046 
Fans oieererbcse miaa ces 15.679 29,276 35,307 33,361 
Heating and cooking 
apparatus ........... 86,144 63,840 54.617 48,596 
Insulated wire and 
cables oo... ewe eee ee 525,031 306,713 398,956 713,533 
Interior wiring sup- 
plies. including fix- 
CUPER Sk kh head dace es 83,656 100,345 153,310 241,265 
Lamps— 


ATC Gis a heuce Sth ee We 273 737 274 732 


Carbon-filament ..... 5,758 18,023 14.845 Tal 
Metal-filament ...... 191,344 240,686 $23,533 285.814 
Magnetos, spark plugs. 
CLG. Sania icetaviw wee oes 222,099 283,272 260,796 433,704 
Meters and measuring 
instruments ......... 83,674 80,689 219,620 128,869 
Motors ......... ce ee eee 1,147,159 546,255 925.171 621,845 
Rheortats and con 
trollers .............. 30,281 23,343 63,048 10,783 
Switches and acces- 
BOPlIOS scare o44sa a eae 124,720 82,782 206,828 219,302 
Telegraph apparatus, 
including wireless... 19,689 16,609 21,767 24,099 
Telephones ............ 148,312 210,276 188,429 228,554 
Transformers ......... 206.575 224,975 554,116 271,018 
All other .............- 1,324,121 1,326,014 1,765,052 1,436,257 
Total “6 s:24- saewatese $4,860,392 $4,152,973 $6.17%.252 $5,411,984 


For the first 11 months of 1918 the total electrical 
shipments were $54,704,545, as compared with $49.- 
542,599 for the corresponding period of 1917. and 
$35.497,238 for the same eleven months of 1916. 
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NEW YORK MERCHANTS. OPPOSE GOV- 
ERNMENT OWNERSHIP. 


Recent Report by Special Committee Points Out Evils of 
This System. 


The Merchants’ Association of New York City 
recently reaffirmed its position in opposition to gov- 
ernment ownership and operation of public utilities 
and declared emphatically in favor of private owner- 
shipunder government regulation. This declaration 
was made in accordance with the recommendation of 
a special committee consisting of Frank R. Chambers, 
chairman; James G. White, Otto H. Kahn, Francis H. 
Sisson, H. H. Porter and Prof. Joseph French John- 
son. The committee was appointed by President W. F. 
Morgan in pursuance of action taken by the board of 
directors for a re-examination of the question of gov- 
ernment ownership and operation in view of the 
prominence that the matter has assumed since the 
beginning of the war. 

The report of this committee constitutes a very 
clear and able presentation of the apparent evils of 
government ownership as evidenced by past perform- 
ances. 

Except under war conditions the sole plea that can 
be advanced to justify the operation by governments 
of public utilities is that governments can provide 
better service at less cost to the public than can private 
operators—that is to say, that government operation 
is more efficient and less costly than private operation. 


.The general belief is that this contention cannot be 


sustained. On the contrary, it is contended that the 
operations of governments in the economic field, and 
particularly under American conditions, are generally 
characterized by inefficient management and excessive 
cost; so that under government operation the public 
would get poorer service and pay more for it than 
under private operation suitably regulated. | 

The success of any economic undertaking depends 
in very large degree upon the ability and skill, the 
zeal and energy, and the soundness of judgment of 
the human agents employed therein. Frequent change 
and unfitness in the higher ranks, and lack of oppor- 
tunity and zeal in the lower ranks are dominant and 
inevitable features of political management. Those 
places are the rewards of political service, and the 
appointees, while perhaps proficient politicians, are 
seldom proficient business executives. Lack of oppor- 
tunity in the lower ranks of the public service has a 
deadening influence upon the zeal and energy of the 
entire body of minor officials and the clerical staff 
as the higher offices with their larger salaries, being 
usually bestowed as rewards for political services, are 
seldom open to minor officials and clerks. 

There are numerous other causes of disability 
from which those having direction of a business un- 
dertaking under government operation cannot escape 
and which make a high standard of efficiency impos- 
sible. 

The managing offcial of a government undertak- 
ing 1s invariably hampered by undue and severe lim- 
itation of his discretion. He can do only those things 
which he is expressly authorized by law to do; he 
cannot exercise any power outside the limits pre- 
scribed by the law and is, therefore, to a large degree 
deprived of the power of initiative, a quality indis- 
pensable to high executive efficiency in business mat- 
ters. Such an executive has no sufficient control of 
the organization under him. He cannot control ap- 
pointments (except of his immediate.subordinates and 
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not always those), nor methods of operation. He 
hasn’t necessary power as to outlays. The funds 


needed for: effective operation are usually limited by 
budget allowances based upon estimates made long 
previously, before the actual needs are fully known. 
Hence the executive is unable promptly to do that 
without which the business must suffer. 

In the case of a business undertaking under pri- 
vate control and good management, funds for im- 
provements which will conduce to economy are 
promptly provided. In the case of public operation, 
the pleas of executive officials are seldom considered 
upon their merits alone. Frequently the most con- 
vincing demonstration of the soundness of the pro- 
posed outlay fails to secure the much-needed appro- 
priation. 

This condition bears most heavily upon depart- 
ments which operate physical plants, in the case of 
which considerable expenditures for extensions, bet- 
terments and maintenance are necessary to effective 
performance. An appropriating body can most readily 
keep down the public outlays by withholding appro- 
priations for the purposes indicated. It is generally 
argued that there is no hurry about the matter; that 
the extensions and betterments can be deferred for 
two or three vears, and that there is no need to spend 
much money for maintenance until the plants have 
become definitely unserviceable. Hence, the instances 
are extremely rare where under public control suff- 
cient capital investments and outlays for maintenance 
are made to keep the plant up to its proper operating 
efficiency and to enable it fully to’ provide the service 
contemplated. 

There are other influences of great potency which 
tend to limit the appropriations without which the 
public business cannot effectively be carried on. When 
any considerable new outlays are contemplated, par- 
ticularly for such a public enterprise as providing 
electricity, gas or street-railway service, those outlays 
are invariably the subject of prolonged and frequently 
bitter public discussion, usually with violent opposition 
by a considerable part of the community. This oppo- 
sition is directed to keeping down the public’ outlays 
without much regard either to the real needs of the 
business enterprise or to the fact that the proposed 
outlays would really result in very material economies 
of operation and decided improvement of service to 
the public. The result of this condition, under which 
political forces rather than sound business reasons 
prevail is that public service plants publicly operated 
are frequently starved by reason of the failure or 
refusal of the public officials to approve the outlays, 
without which a high degree of efficiency cannot be 
maintained nor adequate service supplied. 

There are in America apparent exceptions to the 
general rule of municipal inefficiency, but they are 
only apparent and not real. Seemingly excellent 
showings are frequently made. These usually cover 
only a short initial period. They generally only cover 
obvious current costs and omit important factors of 
future costs. Loss in taxes, interest on investment, 
depreciation, amortization, extensions and betterments, 
rents and maintenance of public buildings whose costs 
are borne by other departments are commonly ignored. 
By these omissions an apparently favorable financial 
showing is made, while a true accounting would show 
the reverse. Asa result of their disillusioning expe- 
rience several hundred American municipalities have 
discontinued their attempts to save money by carrying 
on a business undertaking through the machinery of 
politics. 
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It is often proposed that the public should itself 
construct and own the physical plants of public utili- 
ties and secure their’ operation by contract with an 
operating company, in order to avoid the assumed 
evils of overcapitalization and secure a revenue for 
the public in the form of rentals or a share in the 
profits. It is further contended that this plan would 
avoid the evils of political control and secure the 
greater efficiency which is the result of private enter- 
prise and business methods. 

These contentions have little weight. The practice 
of overcapitalization with its evils, whether actual or 
assumed, has been practically abolished by the oper- 
ation of existing laws enforced through railroad and 
public service commissions. Except in possibly a few 
states, securities can no longer be issued except with 
the approval of regulatory public bodies. 

There are, in addition, serious objections to gov- 
ernment ownership which seem to limit its utility and 


_ make the desirability of its general adoption ques- 


tionable. Among these objections is the fact, as 
shown by the experience of nearly all state-owned 
railroads, that the cost of construction by govern- 
ments is usually materially greater than the cost of 
similar work by private enterprise. In its effect, the 
result of this greater cost is precjsely the same as the 
effect of an over-issue of securities or stock watering. 

In conclusion, the report contained the following 
statement relative to private ownership: “While we 
are not unmindful of the defects that not frequently 
characterize the operation by corporations, of public 
utilities, we do not believe that those defects can be 
cured, by substituting another method which in every 
respect of efficiency is much below the standards that 
generally prevail under private management. In so far 
as the evils which are popularly assumed to exist in 
private management are found to exist in fact, other 
remedies than the substitution of methods abounding 
in greater evils should be found. 

“We believe that the public can best be served by 
utilizing the efficiency, enterprise and energy of pri- 
vate corporations for the continued operation of public 
utilities, under such public control as shall protect the 
public in its right to efficient service and fair rates, 
and at the same time assure to private capital invested 
in public utilities a fair return upon such capital.” , 


BALDWIN ON THE BATTLEFIELDS OF 
FRANCE. 


New York Electrical Society Hears Forceful and Well . 
Illustrated Address. 


Members and guests at the 370th meeting of the 
New York Electrical Society listened on Jan. 27, to a 
most instructive and vivid description of the battlefields 
of France by Arthur J. Baldwin, vice-president of the 
McGaw-Hill Publishing Co., of New York. Mr. 
Baldwin was a member of the delegation of American 
technical editors, who, as guests of the British Gov- 
ernment, visited not only the battlefields but many 
other scenes of devastation. He had just recently 
returned. Even the excellent set of photographs, 
shown in lantern slides, Mr. Baldwin said, could give 
only a slight conception of the destruction and desola- 
tion. Although Mr. Baldwin is a finished and unu- 
sually forceful speaker, he said that all the words he 
could call to his command seemed useless in attempt- 
ing to convey his impressions. Nevertheless, his lis- 
teners were abundantly repaid and grateful to Mr. 
Baldwin. 
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Central-Station “Brighten-Up” Campaign—Electric Smelt- 
ing on Coast — Economy of Motor for Compressor Drive 


REMARKABLE RESULTS OBTAINED IN 
“BRIGHTEN-UP” CAMPAIGN. 


Sign Sales Greatly Increased During Past Month— 
Methods of Keeping Up Enthusiasm. 


The recently organized movement to brighten up 
for the returning soldiers is now well under way, and 
the results so far are very satisfactory. Many mer- 
chants, chafing under the war-time restrictions and 
realizing for the first time the tremendous value of 
display lighting have eagerly accepted the suggestion 
of the local central stations to provide an added bril- 
liancy for the returning boys and stimulate business 
at the same time. This has resulted not only in the 
sales of a great many signs and additional show- 
window lighting but also in a noticeable increase in 
the burning hours of existing lighting and signs and 
the repainting, relamping and repairing of many old 
signs. 


IT'S TIME TO 
BOOM BUSINESS OVER HERE! 


HE WAR 1s over and we've won. Lightless nights have 
been done away with by the National Fuel Administration. 
Uy ed ee rtd wll bo not alon Po bavi al 
but the Government felt that the darkening of Electr i 
est means bringing crt 
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ind our representative will call with 
to send them 
Telephone Rendolph 1280 ~— Sign Dictsien | 
COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY 


EDISON BUILDING, 72 WEST ADAMS STREET. CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 


Attractive Plugger Circulated by Chicago Central Station to 


Stimulate Sign Sales. 


In order to keep this enthusiasm at its highest 
pitch the Commonwealth Edison Co. of Chicago, one 
of the first companies to realize and take advantage 
of this opportunity, has supplemented its newspaper 
advertising along these lines with a series of attractive 


circulars which are mailed out to its customers, to- 
gether with printed cards for replies. All these cir- 
culars, one of which is reproduced herewith, lay par- 
ticular stress upon the fact that plenty of light makes 
surroundings more cheerful, more welcome and more 
inspiring and serves to attract trade to the merchant. 
Streamers are also inclosed which are suitable for 
placing in the show window or other parts of the 
store bearing the slogan, “Brighten Up for the Boys 
Coming Home.” 

These circulars and the advertising campaign re- 
cently carried on by this company in the Chicago 
newspapers, coupled with an intensive selling effort by 
the company’s salesmen, under O. R. Hogue, resulted 
in the sale of 72 signs during January of this year. 
Comparing this remarkable result with the total of 
14 signs sold during January, 1918, it is evident that 
the opportunity for the sale of electric signs is greater 
now than it has been at any time in recent years. 


FORCING YIELD OF OIL WELLS BY ELEC- 
TRIC HEATING. : 


The yield of an oil well may be diminished, and in 
some cases stopped, by the cooling of the rock-beds 
due to ingress of air. The crude oil is thereby thick- 
ened and its flow through the crevices and porous 
channels in the beds is checked or wholly arrested. 
The remedies commonly used are hot water, steam or 
hot air. These, however, are effective for only mod- 
erate depths. The recently devised method of apply- 
ing an electric current to the warming of the oil avoids 
this difficulty, and, moreover, offers special advan- 
tages. The oil is heated without loss and, much gas 
being generated, a pressure is set up which in some 
cases has forced the oil to the surface in boreholes’ of 
great depth. The system is as effective in wells a 
thousand meters deep as in those of little depth. The 
military commands used the system of électrical heat- 
ing to restore to working order temporarily abandoned 
mines in Galicia and Roumania. 


VACUUM CLEANERS FOR TRAMCARS. 


Vacuum cleaners are used by the Cleveland (Ohio) 
Railway Co. to clean car interiors prior to painting 
and varnishing and to remove dirt from motor frames 
prior to overhauling. A stationary turbine cleaner 
serves suction headers from which depend drop lines 
reaching to within 7 ft. of the floor; a minimum length 
of flexible hosing thence serves any part of the car 
shop. When it is required to clean motors, the latter 
are placed over a floor-grating (through which suc- 
tion is maintained), and covered by a canvas hood. 
Dust, etc., is loosened by an air-blast and removed by 
suction; heavy particles are retained by the cleaner 
and dust is washed into a settling basin under the shop 
floor by a water spray in the eliminator. The equip- 
ment 1s designed to facilitate access to awkward places 
and its use permits work to be done more thoroughly 
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ELECTRIC SMELTING PRACTICE ON 
PACIFIC COAST. 


Ferro-Alloys Require Cheap Power— Acid and Basic 
Processes—Furnaces Used—Amount of 
Power Required. 


W. L. Morrison, plant superintendent of the West- 
ern Reduction Co., Portland, Ore., presented the fol- 
lowing on “Electric Smelting” at the recent joint 
meeting of the Portland Sections of the National Elec- 
tric Light Association and American Institute Elec- 
trical Engineers. 

Electric smelting, aside from the steel and iron 
industry, is a new industry in the Northwest. At the 
present time there are plants located as follows: Pacific 
Electro Metals Co., Bay Point, Cal.; Noble Electric 
Steel Co., Heroult, Cal.; Western Reduction Co., 
Portland, Ore. : Bilrowe Alloys Co., Tacoma, Wash. ; 
Seattle Smelting Co., Seattle, Wash. These plants, 
until very recently, were all producing ferro-manga- 
nese in some form or other. Ferro-chrome, ferro- 
tungsten and ferro-molybdenum have been produced 
to some extent on the Pacific Coast, but at the present 
time I do not know of anyone carrying on operations. 
However, some of the plants are contemplating the 
manufacture of the above alloys. 

Cheap power is one of the big factors which attract 
electrochemical industries. With very few isolated 
cases we have no cheap power on the Pacific Coast 
today for electrochemical manufacture. When the 
cost of power becomes a large part of the manufactur- 
ing cost, in order to meet competition we must have 
competitive rates. For example, the power used in 
the production of ferro-silicon is so great per ton of 
metal produced that a difference of one mill per kilo- 
watt-hour increase in power rate above what other 
manufacturers are paying, would put you out of busi- 
ness, Other things being equal. 

In the case of electric steel furnaces the variation 
of a few mills per kilowatt-hour makes very httle dif- 


ference, for there is used only 600 to 800 kw-h. per | 


ton of steel, while in the cases of ferro-silicon we use 
7000 to 9000 kw-h. per ton of metal ; moreover, electric 
furnace steel sells at a higher price than ferro-silicon. 
The same may be true with other ferro-metals to a 
greater or less extent. 

- With the production of steel in the electric furnace 
I believe you are more or less familiar, for there has 
been an electric steel furnace operating in Portland 
for several years. 

Manganese and chrome require very much the 
same kind of furnace for their production. The sim- 
plest form of furnace is the single-phase furnace, 
which consists of a large pot with a terminal in the 
bottom, either a water-cooled iron plug or a conduct- 
ing hearth of carbonaceous material. A tap hole is 
placed at the bottom of the lined crucible for remov- 
ing the molten metal and slag. 

A carbon electrode is suspended in the pot, this 
forming the other terminal which is movable to regu- 
late the current in the furnace. Various modifications 
of this furnace are used, depending on the size of 
installation, the more common type being the three- 
phase furnace in which three or six electrodes are 
used. 

There are two practices followed in the smelting 
of ores which are called the acid and basic, with some 
slight modifications. To those who are not familiar 
with the terms “acid” and “basic” processes, 
vive a word of explanation. These terms refer to the 
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condition of the slag during the smelting operation. 
The acid slag is one in which the silica predominates, 
making a glassy slag. In the case of the basic slag, 
lime, iron, magnesium or some other such bases are 
present in such greater quantity as to more than neu- 
tralize the silica (acid). If the bases are in such 
quantity as to just neutralize the silica, the slag is 
termed a neutral slag. 

The linings of the furnace should be such as are 


not readily attacked by the slag employed. For ex- 


ample, an acid slag requires a silica lining: for a basic 
slag a magnesite lining is used. When the operation 
is such that a carbon lining will not contaminate the 
product, then this kind of lining is to be preferred, as 
it will stand up very well under either acid or basic 
conditions. 

- Both methods of smelting are followed in the pro- 
duction of ferro-manganese. The extreme acid prac- 
tice- (i. e., when little or no lime is used) gives a high 
silicon and low carbon content in the ferro-manganese, 
which before the war was imported from France to 
soine extent. 

The basic process in the production of ferro- 
manganese gives a lower silicon and higher carbon 
content. This is the more common form of ferro- 
manganese on the market. In the production of ferro- 
chrome, the same holds as in the case of manganese, 
except in case of the higher grades, or so-called low- 
carbon ferro-chrome products. 

The production of tungsten and ferro-molybdenum 
is carried out in a somewhat different way from that 
of manganese and chrome on account of their high 
melting points when nearly pure. The common alloys 
run fronr 70 to 85% tungsten or molybdenum. 

The process for producing the ferro is almost uni- 
versally carried out in a single-phase furnace, or pot, 
averaging from 25 to 100 kw., the commonest size 
being about 50 kw. These furnaces operate with the 
single electrode. The pots vary in size from Io in. 
inside diameter up to 24 in. and from 24 in. to 36 in. 
high. The pots are placed on large terminals, either 
of iron or carbon material. After the operation is 
completed the pots are removed and new ones started. 

The metal is allowed to accumulate in the pots by 
tapping the slag from time to time through an opening 
punched in the lining of the pot at the top of the metal. 
The ore and flux are charged into the pot intermit- 
tently after the tapping of the slag. At the end of the 
operation, when the pot has become too full for eco- 
nomic operation, it is removed and broken open, the 
button of metal being removed and crushed. The 
weight of the buttons varies from 500 to 3000 lb. 

One ton of tungsten or molybdenum requires 8000 
to 10,000 kw-h. per net ton of metal. One net ton 
metallic chrome (60-70% ) alloy requires 10,000 to 
14,000 kw-h. One long ton 80% ferro-manganese 
requires 3500 to 5000 kw-h. 


ELECTRICS ENDORSED BY AN IMPOR- 
TANT RAILWAY COMPANY. 


The‘fact that the Midland Railway Co. of England 
employs 55 electric vehicles in London alone is a testi- 
mony to the efficiency of this type of motor vehicle 
for use on circuits of motlerate distance, permitting 
their being sent out of and being brought into the 
yards with fairly heavy loads, but requiring the making 
of frequent calls for collection and delivery purposes. 
Under such conditions petrol vehicles do not show to 
advantage, the fuel consumption and wear of working 
parts being out of all proportion to the work done. 
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Motor-Driven Air Compressor in Detroit Metal. Plant. 


SYNCHRONOUS MOTOR PROVES ECONOM- 
ICAL FOR COMPRESSOR DRIVE. 


Compressor Set of 260 Hp. for General Aluminum & 
Brass Manufacturing Co., Detroit. 


By Harry DEAN. 


The accompanying illustrations show the high-volt- 
age service, switches, the control switchboard, and the 
motor-driven air compressor recently installed in the 
plant of the General Aluminum & Brass Manufac- 
turing Co., of Detroit, Mich. The addition of this 
machine was made necessary by the large amount of 
war material manufactured by this company. Some 
idea of the growth of this company can be gained 
when it is stated that just a little over three years ago 
it installed its first 100-hp. compressor; now it has 
a total of 480 hp. 

In line with other Detroit firms that use large 
amounts of compressed air it was decided to install a 
synchronous motor to operate direct from the 4600- 
volt power supply line. This improves the power-fac- 
tor of the whole plant and saves the cost of three 
step-down transformers and their losses. For these 
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Autotransformer, Starting and Running Switches for Large 
Synchronous Motor. 
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reasons it is more economical to run this new machine 
than one of the smaller ones, even on light load. 

The compressor was made by the Ingersoll-Rand 
Co. It delivers 1800 cu. ft. of air per minute at 100 
lb. pressure. A great improvement over the r1oo-hp. 
machines is the automatic regulator by means of which 
the machine can be made to deliver one-quarter, one- 
half, three-quarters, or full load. 

Circulating water for cooling the compressor is 
obtained in a very economical manner. As the city 
water pressure is not great enough for fire protection, 
a high water tank was installed in connection with 
the sprinkler system in the plant. Circulating water 
for cooling the compressor is taken from this tank and 
then returned to the tank by means of the pump, part 
of which is shown at the left of the compressor. In 
this way the same water is used over and over again. 

The motor is 260 hp., 4600 volts, 225 r.p.m., and 
built by the Electric Machinery Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. The oil switches were made by the Condit 
Electrical Manufacturing Co., South Boston, Mass. 
The motor is ‘started by means of a reduced voltage, 
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which is obtained by using an autotransformer made 
for that purpose by the Kuhlman Electric Co., Bay 
City, Mich. 

Power is purchased from the central-station sys- 
tem of the Detroit Edison Co. This allows the manu- 
facturing company to devote all its time and energy 
to the manufacture of its varied line of products, con- 
sisting of “Ring True” bearings, aluminum and white- 
metal die-castings, and brass and aluminum sand 
castings. 


MUNICIPAL PLANT FORCED TO RAISE 
RATES. 


The United States Reclamation Service, which has 
been supplying electricity to Williston, N. D., has 
submitted a new contract for acceptance by that city 
of 25% higher rates paid than heretofore. The city 
must either pay the increased rates_or do without 
electricity. 
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DIPPING AND BAKING RAILWAY MOTORS. 


Operating Data Over Thirteen Years Proves Benefit. 


J. S. DEAN 
Westinghouse and Electric Mfg. Company. 


A striking example of what can be accomplished 
in the way of prolonging the life of railway motor 
windings by dipping and baking is shown by the 
curves with armature and field failures per car miles, 
plotted against each year’s record over a period of 13 
successive years. 

Referring to these curves, it will be noted that dur- 
ing the year 1908 there was a decided upward trend of 
both curves, which is due to the fact that at this time 
the master mechanic in charge of this property insti- 
tuted a regular and systematic schedule of dipping 
and baking the windings of his motors as follows: 
Every 114 to 2 years (approximately 60,000 to 75,000 
miles) during the general overhauling period the field 
coils and armatures are given a dipping and baking. 
Should motors be in the shop for other repairs, and 1f 
windings appear dry, although they have not made 
their allotted mileage, they are given an extra treat- 
ment at this time. 

Dipping and baking the motor windings on this 
property has produced the following beneficial results: 
Fewer crippled cars, less repair work, more reliable 
service, favorable public opinion. 

The curves show 265,000 miles (7 years’ service) 


Increased Life of Winding Due to Dipping and Baking. 


per failure, when dipped and baked, and 75,000 miles 
(2 vears’ service) per failure, when not dipped and 
baked; 314 failures (no treatment) to 1 failure 
(treated) in 7 years, which is 214 failures saved by 
dipping and baking in 7 years. | 

On 300 motors this is equal to 300 X 21⁄4 or 700 
failures in 7 years, which is the equivalent of 100 fail- 
ures in I year. 

Approximate cost to dip and bake is $2 per motor, 


and as each motor is treated every 114 years, then we 
have 300 X $2 X 274 = $400, cost per year; saving 
$2350 per vear; estimated cost to install plant $1200, 
which shows a net saving of $1150 the first year, and 
a saving each succeeding year of $2350. 


BREAKING HYDRAULIC MAIN WRECKS 
UNDERGROUND CABLE DUCTS. 


Interesting Accident Destroys Cables and Concrete Duct 
Line. 


Recently in London a water main at 720 Ib. pres- 
sure burst during the night, due to a slight subsidence 
of the soil. | 

Usually defects in hydraulic mains are at once 
evident from the water bursting through the road 
surface, but in this instance, owing to the sandy nature 
of the subsoil, the water dispersed in all directions 
underground, the first indication of the leakage being 
the escape of large quantities of water into the base- 
ment of an adjacent warehouse. The burst occurred 
in close proximity to a manhole, and considerable 
damage was done before the water was turned off. 

The work of repair was immediately taken in hand 
and the ground excavated down to the ducts in order 
to ascertain the full extent of the damage. Water at 
the very high pressure of 720 lb. per sq. in. had been 
escaping for a considerable time, and the cable ducts, 
3 ft. below the hydraulic main and Io ft. below the 
surface of the road, had been subjected to the full 
effect of this enormous pressure. A jet of water 
accompanied by stones and debris had formed a verit- 
able subterranean “sand blast,” and had worn away 
concrete ducts and cables to the extent that a huge 
cavity was made in the road and the adjacent manhole 
was partially choked with debris forced through the 
broken ducts. A number of the cables were pounded 
into an unrecognizable mass. Some of the stones 
which helped to beat the structure to pieces, were 
themselves worn quite round and smooth in the 
process. 

It was discovered that, owing to the high pressure 
of water, soil and stones had filled the square ducts 
in some cases to a distance of nearly 100 ft., and 
stones of the same diameter almost as the ducts were 
found 8o ft. from the point of breakage. These stones 
had to be worked out. with infinite patience, as any 
attempt to push them out with rods resulted in their 
becoming jammed again. When the stones had been 
removed, the soil was cleared by means of endless 
ropes and chains passed through the ducts like con- 
veyor belts. Brushes and mops were used in the final 
stages. The work of clearing was consequently slow. 
All the well-tried devices were brought into use. 

At the outset it was intended to draw new cables 
into spare ducts adjoining the faulty ones, but the 
spare ducts being completely choked, it was decided 
to cut the cables and draw out the faulty) sections 
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AN IMPROVED INSULATED SCREW 
DRIVER. 


By J. A. WEAVER. 


Wiremen, and especially plant electricians, often 
have occasion to work on wiring devices and electrical 
apparatus while the parts are alive and a thoroughly 
insulated screw driver that can be depended upon 1s 
very desirable. The accompanying sketch shows the 
construction of an insulated screw-driver, that 
possesses several new and advantageous improve- 
ments in this direction. It can be made in any size 
to suit the individual requirements, or to utilize avail- 
able materials. 

The screw-driver blade can be obtained from one 
of regular wood handle pattern. The blades should not 
flare, but should be no wider than the diameter of 
shank, so the fiber tube will slip over it. The hole 
in the fiber handle in which the shank of screw driver 
fits, should be of such size that the shank will make 
a good driving fit, and it is further secured by a pin 
driven through it and the handle. This hole should 
be drilled after the handle has been driven on, and 
should be deep enough to allow the pin to be sunk well 
below the surface of the handle. The machine screw 
that serves for a guide pin and stop for the sliding 
tube should also be well countersunk, and the depres- 
sions filled with a plug of insulating material. 

The form of slot in the sliding fiber tube is shown 
in detail in Fig. 2. The cross slot permits the tube 
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to be locked in position, up out of the way of the 
screw-driver blade when desired, by a slight twist of 
the fingers. The spring used should exert a fairly 
good pressure on the tube, the movement of which 
should be about 34 to 1 in. After the tool is assembled, 
the tube should be cut off so that when it is fully ex- 
tended, it will project about '% in. beyond the 
screw-driver blade. When in use the sliding 
fiber tube is pressed against the head of the screw, 
and the only metal exposed is the portion of the screw- 
driver blade that is in the screw slot. The pressure 
of the tube on the head of screw tends to keep the 
blade centered in the slot. 

This tool will enable the user to work on “hot” 
apparatus with a great saving in time, as there is no 
danger of causing a dangerous short-circuit or ground 
should the blade slip from the slot of the screw, or 
touch any exposed metal of opposite polarity. When 
working on a panelboard, or behind a switchboard 
with live buses, should it be accidentally dropped 
amongst the live parts it can cause no damage. 

This screw-driver will be especially valuable to 
inspectors and others who must carry such a tool 
around with them but are put to considerable trouble 
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by the sharp edges tearing their-clothes. When the 
tube on this screw-driver is released to slip over the 
blade these edges are covered and this trouble 
eliminated. 


ILLINOIS ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS TO 
HOLD BIG MEETING. 


Goodwin Plan and Many Vital Questions to Be Discussed 
at Two-Day Convention. 


The Illinois State Association of Electrical Con- 
tractors and Dealers will hold a convention Feb. 14 
and 15 at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago. This conven- 
tion has been very well planned, every branch of the 
industry having equal prominence and responsibility, 
and it is expected that a.much more stable and repre- 
sentative institution will develop and be given a proper 
start on its way to definite results. There are numer- 
ous problems which must be solved by the IlHnois con- 
tractors before they can hope to realize the full benefits 
of the anticipated prosperity during the next few 
years, and_ this condition gives the meeting added 
importance. A tentative program has been drawn up 
which promises to bring out many interesting discus- 
sions on topics of interest. In addition, a very enjoy- 
able entertainment program has been arranged for the 
members and their guests. 

The convention will open Friday morning with 
addresses by R. W. Poelma, of Chicago, chairman of 
District 1, and J. A. Weishar, of Rock Island, Ill., 
chairman of the State Association. These will be fol- 
lowed by three 10-minute papers on the future of the 
industry by representatives of the manufacturing, 
jobbing and contracting interests. 

Friday afternoon has been reserved for a full dis- 
cussion of the “Goodwin plan” which will be led by 
W. L. Goodwin, originator of the plan. In the evening 
a theater party has been arranged for the lady guests 
and a stag for the members. 

Saturday morning the reports of the executive and 
other committees will be presented, followed by a brief 
outline of the proposed activities for the next six 
months and the election of officers for the coming 
year. In the afternoon there will be several brief 
addresses by prominent men in the electrical field on 
the methods of getting business and how to handle it. 
In the evening a banquet has been arranged, to be 
followed by dancing, for the members and their lady 
guests. 

Those desiring to attend are requested to notify 
R. W. Poelma, 55 West Harrison street, Chicago, as 
early as possible in order that the proper reservations 
may be made. 


AMONG THE CONTRACTORS. 


Meacham & Babcock, Seattle, Wash., have the 
contract to do the wiring for power and lighting of 
the 5-story concrete factory building being erected for 
the Pacific Net & Twine Co. of that city. This firm will 
also install five direct-current motors in the plant for 
operating two passenger and one freight elevators, and 
for driving other machines. 

The Jandous Electric Equipment Co., 109 West 
Thirty-first street, New York City, has been awarded 
the contract for electric wiring, etc., in connection with 
the erection of the proposed new three-story and base- 
ment high school. oe at Waterbury, Conn., at a 
cost of about $45,000 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


All readers are invited to submit questions and answers 
to this de sporeni Anonymous communications will not be 
considere uestsons should relate to electrical matters of 
any kind. nswers contributed by readers should be sub- 
metied preferably within eight days of the date of publication 
of the question and should be limsted, if possible, to 800 
words. Payment will be made for all answers published. 


Questions. 


No. 453.—Serres STREET-LIGHTING System's.—Recently I 
heard of a scheme for running series street-lighting circuits 
without a constant-current regulator, but using a transformer 
of special type at each lamp post. What advantage, if any, 
does this latter system possess? Has it been tried out and, 
if so, with what results?—M. D. E., Denver, Colo. 


No. 454.—GrRouNDING THREE-PHASE, Four-Wire Dis- 
TRIBUTION SysSTEMS.—In a city employing three-phase, four- 
wire distribution what is the best policy as regards the 
grounding of transformer neutrals for single-phase trans- 
formers and for transformer banks connected for power? 
We have encountered difficulties from grounding the middle 
point of a three-phase bank and the single-phase transform- 
ers of a different phase, the grounds being on the low-voltage 
side.—P. T. W., Minneapolis, Minn. 


No. 455.—RATES FoR ELECTRIC SERVICE DURING CONSTRUC- 
TION.—There are a large number of electrically driven con- 
struction devices which are only used temporarily during the 
course of construction or remodeling of buildings. Such 
apparatus includes hoists, floor polishers, small portable 
pumps, concrete mixers, etc. As they are only used for a 
short time, and usually by. different contractors, considerable 
trouble has been experienced in establishing a definite 
equitable rate of charging for the service which they use. 
The installation of meters in such cases has been found un- 
satisfactory, as they are very liable to injury, and the total 
consumption of the apparatus is often less than the cost of 
installing the meter. Will some readers explain the methods 
by which a flat rate charge may be drawn up and also the 
methods followed in charging for service connections where 
such are necessary ?—H. J. W., Kokomo, Ind. 


Answers. 

No. 450.—MEANING OF “New INSTALLATIONS.’ "—A dis- 
cussion has arisen as to the meaning of the words “new 
installation” in the ordinance defining the authority of the 
inspector of wires of the city of Fall River, Mass. Section 
2 (b) of this ordinance says: 

“New installations shall not be connected with the source 
of the electrical supply until the inspector of wires passes its 
system of wiring as safe.” 

Does this refer to any wiring which mav be done when a 
meter is alreadv installed (such as installing one light in 
addition to 10 lights which were installed at some previous 
time) or an installation which has no meter in place and 
where it will be necessary to install a meter to deliver cur- 
rent to the system of wiring?, What is the ruling on this 
in other cities?’—M. T. A.. Fall River, Mass. 

Answer A.—A very broad interpretation of such 
an ordinance could be made to cover any alteration, 
addition or extension of an existing installation, 
although such an interpretation would obviously be 
extremely difficult to enforce unless the authorities of 
the city in question are meeting with much more thor- 
ough co-operation than usual from electrical contrac- 
tors, from electricians of industrial plant, institutions. 
private buildings, etc., from the central station and 
from miscellaneous aviremen and the citizens in gen- 
eral. It is, of course, recognized in many cities that 
there is as much, if not more, hazard from additional 
wiring put in after a building is completed, inspected 
and electrically served. Much of this additional wiring 
is installed by wiremen or amateurs who have little 
knowledge of electrical requirements, and there have 
come to notice numerous cases where additional out- 
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lets have been installed by men who knew they were 
overloading the circuits or at least breaking the code 
rules, but hoped “to get away with it” through the 
absence of reinspection. If the inspector has specific 
authority to reinspect premises at any time he deems 
it advisable, and if he has definite authority to bring 
about the prosecution of anyone breaking the munici- 
pal code by installing circuits or outlets contrary to 
the requirements of this code, the question of prevent- 
ing the practices mentioned is relatively easy. In my 
opinion the particular ordinance is not specific enough 
to do this, unless the courts before whom such prose- 
cutions are brought are very broad-minded and 
recognize the need for backing up the inspector fully 
in his effort to protect the public from fire and acci- 
dent hazards. 

A strict interpretation of this ordinance would 
probably limit the inspector's authority to inspection 
of entirely new electrical installations as yet uncon- 
nected to the electrical supply source, or possibly also 
to such additional wiring as would require the installa- 
tion of a larger service meter or service transformer 
and connections, wherein the co-operation of the cen- 
tral station could be obtained. This case shows very 
clearly the desirability of drafting city ordinances with 
very great care and so broadly as to give the inspector 
ample authority to inspect not only the initial installa- 
tion, and to reinspect the same; but also to inspect any 
alterations, additions or extensions to it. With a 
broadly drawn ordinance and an adequate inspection 
force it is then possible to safeguard the community 
adequately.— B. J. D., Chicago, Ill. 


Answer B.—On such “Applications for Permit to 
Perform Work,” which have come to the writer's 


‘notice, the various types of work are grouped under 


different heads. These headings may be classified as 
follows: “New work,” “additional wiring,” “rewiring” 
and “alterations.” Under “new work,” all such wiring 
installations as are installed in buildings where no cur- 
rent has been supplied must be duly inspected and 
approved by the inspector before electric service may 
be had. The example which is given in this particular 
question would come under the head of “additional 
wiring” and could be connected to the current source 
before its approval by the inspector. In the event of 
additional wiring being so great as to require the 
installation of a ‘larger meter this possibly would not 
hold good. Under the other headings such work could 
readily be connected to the already existing current 
supply without waiting for such approval; any re- 
quired changes would have to be made upon the sug- 
gestion or demand of the inspection department, 
however.—W. F. P., Atlantic, Mass. 


No. 451.—GrounpinG oF Direct-CurrENT CircuIts.—Why 
is the number of circuit grounds on direct-current systems 
restricted in the new rules 15Ab and 15Ac of the National 
Electrical Code? The former requires a ground on the neu- 
tral of three-wire systems at one or more supply stations, 
but not at individual services or within buildings served; the 
second rule provides for a ground on two-wire systems at 
one station only. It seems to me that the more grounds 
there are the more perfect is the protection that is afforded.— 
H. J. N., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Answer A.—While it is apparent that National 


= Electrical Code Rule 15Ab limiting the ground. con- 


nection for. three-wire direct-current circuits to supply 
stations, and Rule 15Ac to one station only for two- 
wire circuits, do not provide the assurance that a 
number of multiple ground connections would, and 
which are allowed for secondaries, there are several 
circumstances that offset this, as/(follows; Direct- 
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current circuits are usually underground or limited to 
private premises and are not therefore likely to come 
into contact with high-voltage distributing networks ; 
the relatively larger capacity of direct-current dis- 
tributing systems makes the chance of loss of ground 
connection remote, and because of chance of damage, 
due to electrolytic action were a number of multiple 
ground connections allowed, it has been decided to 
restrict grounding as above. For discussion of this 
matter refer to pages 27 and 28, Circular 54, “Na- 
tional Electrical Safety Code,” issued by the bureau 
of Standards.—H. G. H., Passaic, N. J. 


Answer B.—The last statement in H. J. N.’s query 
applies quite generally to alternating-current circuits 
in which numerous grounds are not objectionable. 
With direct current, however, indiscriminate ground- 
ing may lead to trouble unless exceptional care is 
taken to insure low resistance and permanency in the 
ground connection. For instance, suppose a building 
served with direct current has its circuits grounded to 
the water piping and the latter 1s in contact with the 
gas piping; the water piping 1s temporarily discon- 
nected for repairs, so that the gas pipe becomes an 
imperfect ground. Current on such a ground is likely 
to cause serious electrolytic corrosion at pipe joints. 
It is also an undependable ground that may be consid- 
erably above ground potential. Station grounds can 
be made very substantial and permanent; their use 
minimizes the destructive action of electrolysis of 
underground piping, which is not present with alter- 
nating current. The National Electrical Safety Code 
contains probably the best explanation of the reasons 
for grounding and the best methods for effecting it. 
A copy can be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., for 20 cents; ask for 
Circular No. 54 of the Bureau of Standards. 


No, 452.—REQUIREMENT OF ENCLOSED KNIFE SWITCHES.— 
In how many cities and in what large cities is there a 
municipal or other regulation requiring the use of enclosed 
knife switches for motor or other heavy circuits or prohib- 
iting use of open knife switches for such purposes ?—T. B. Az 
New York, N. Y. l 

Answer .1.—The ruling in many cities regarding 
this is similar to the general requirements of the Na- 
tional Electrical Safety Code, which are that switches 
with exposed live parts will be approved where acces- 
sible to expert supervision only, as for example, in a 
central station, engine room, isolated motor room, 
etc. There has been a marked tendency recently to 
use protected or guarded switches for all classes of 
work even in locations as above noted. Lines of pro- 
tected switches which have been developed and placed 
on the market are now gradually replacing the former. 
The recommendations of the National Electrical 
Safety Code are for current-carrying parts of all 
switches in excess of 150 volts to be protected by 
inclosing guards, if accessible to other than qualified 
persons; they may be made inaccessible to other than 
qualified persons by being placed in locked rooms or 
cabinets; where not so guarded, insulated floors, mats 
or platforms are to be provided, also walls within 3 ft. 
are to be insulated. The.exception to this is for 
switches under 150 ‘Volts, 60 amperes. Guarded 
switches are to be preferred and have been adopted in 
the best practice.—M. K., Passaic, N. J. 


Answer B.—The most complete data ever compiled 
on this subject can be obtained from a paper by 
A. MacLachlan, who is connected with a switch manu- 
facturer at Detroit, Mich., which paper was read 
before the last convention of the International Asso- 
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ciation of Municipal Electricians. He gave a list of 
municipalities that have prohibited the open knife 
switch on account of its life and accident hazard. I 
believe the city of Detroit is at the head of the list. 
Mr. MacLachlan, who has taken a very active part in 
the campaign for inclosed switches, no doubt has more 


up-to-date data on this list of cities available for those 
interested.— FE. S. C., Columbus, Ohio. 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS CENTRAL STATION 
MAKES SATISFACTORY GAINS. 


Public Service Co. Increases Power Production, Appliance 
Sales and Number of Customers During Year. 


The Public Service Co. of Northern Illinois'made 
substantial gains in all classes of its business during 
the past year. The amount of electrical energy pro- 
duced by the company, including the estimated pro- 
duction for December, was 190,310,986 kw-hr., as. 
compared with 164,943,330 kw-hr. for 1917. The 
maximum demand for the year occurred at 5:30 p. m., 
Dec. 16, when the simultaneous reading for the various 
stations was 77,683 kw. The maximum demand for 
the previous year was 61,010 kw. and was made at the 
same hour on Oct. 29. . 

There was also a satisfactory increase in the num- 
ber of customers served. In 1916 the total number of 
these was 75,900, in 1917, 85,421, and in 1918, 88,000. 

While the increased demand was general through- 
out the entire territory, a considerable portion of it is 
identifed with the growth of the immense and varied 
industrial manufacturing interest included in the com- 
pany's territory, especially in the western and south- 
ern districts. There are many plants new and old in 
this territory which are connected to the company’s 
service, making use of both electricity and gas in quan- 
tities and for purposes which a few years ago would 
have been regarded sensational. Recent records of its 
capacity for absorbing these two forms of energy have 
caused it to be recognized that this territory is, in this 
respect, the most prolific in the Middle West. 

During the year several additions, extensions and 
changes have been made, the most notable being the 
installation of an additional 12,500-kw. generator at 
the Blue Island plant and a second 10,000-kw. gen- 
erator in Station No. 9, as the new Joliet station is 
designated. These and other large facilities of the 
company enable emergencies to be met promptly. A 
demonstration of this was furnished by the fire in Sta- 
tion No. 8, at Joliet, Nov. 20. Within an hour after 
the circuits affected by the fire were cut out, restora- 
tion of service began and it was fully completed in 15 
hours. 

The sales of electrical appliances by the company 
during the year were also considerably in excess of 
those reached in the preceding 12-month period. War 
and the economies it compelled in households directed 
the attention of buyers in a large degree to the labor- 
saving devices and in consequence irons, washing ma- 
chines and vacuum cleaners moved out in increased 
volume. The efficiency of these devices and the popu- 
larity they speedily attain with their users constitute 
factors in the operation of increasing their sales, for 
buyers become their verbal advertisers. 

While electric irons and cooking devices, including 
percolators, were in the largest favor, the demand for 
electric fans was very satisfactory and there 1s no 
doubt that all appliances, especially the labor-saving 
kinds, were nsed more in the aggregate. One strong 
reason was the installation of “convenience outlets.” 
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H aali Call Switch—A djustable Cillin È Fan— Enclosed 
Switches—Improved Washer—Simple Circuit Test Device 


New Hospital Call Switch. 


Very elaborate hospital call sys- 
tems have been devised and installed, 
and in many instances are giving fair- 
ly satisfactory service, but one trou- 
ble often arises from their use be- 
cause a great majority of them em- 
ploy some form of standard wiring 
device which the patient uses to sig- 
nal the nurse. The trouble experi- 
enced is due to the fact that the so- 
called standard wiring devjces are not 
intended for such service. When used 
for this purpose they often break or 
fall apart and the result is that the 
patient may unfortunately come in 
contact with the flexible conductor 
carrying the voltage of the lighting 
circuit. Further, the flexible conduc- 
tors carrying the push-button or 
pendent switch become soiled, worn 
or damp, thus making the signal in- 
operative. 

A new device, called a “hospital call 
switch,” has just been developed by 
the engineers of the Cutler-Hammer 
Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
It is made for installation in a stand- 
ard switch outlet box and the wiring 
does not extend beyond the box. No 
flexible conductors or push-button 
switches are required for its use, con- 
sequently, the annoyance of having 
these parts broken apd soiled is elimi- 
nated. Further, as the live parts ter- 
minate in the wall, there is no possi- 
bility of the patient coming in contact 
with them. Therefore, it has none of 
the objectionable features spoken of 
above and besides offers a means of 
making a much neater and cheaper 
installation. 

From the accompanying illustra- 
tions it will be seen that the new de- 
vice consists of a C-H standard push 
and pull mechanism slightly modified. 
The switch is operated by a pull 


Rear View of Hospital Call Switch, Show- 
Ing Small Proportions and Wiring 
Connections. 


chain. <A linen cord placed within 
easy reach of the patient is used to 
pull the switch “on,” the cord being 
attached to a short piece of chain 
which extends through a horn in the 
plate and is attached to a projection 


on a push-button. A push-button lo- 
cated above the horn extends through 
the plate and is used by the nurse to 
push the switch off. The plate is the 


Hospital Call Switch Operated by Patient’s 
Pull on the Linen Cord and Released 
by the Nurse’s Push on the Button 
Above. 


same size as those used for wall 
switches and receptacles and the 
switches and the plates are made 
singly or in gangs. The new device 
may be used on any standard lighting 
circuit of 125 volts or less. 


Hunter Ceiling Fan with Adjusta- 
ble Blades. 


The ordinary ceiling fan has its 
blades arranged to blow downward. 
This proves troublesome in many 
cases due to too concentrated a draft 


- 


Hunter Alternating-Current Ceiling Fan 
With Blades Adjusted to Blow U-~ 
or Down. 


directly below the fan which may 
prove chilly to a person, disturb pa- 
pers on a desk or table, or stir up the 
dust on the floor. Experiments cen- 
ducted by the Hunter Fan & Motor 
Co., 36 West 37th street, New York 


City, have shown that very much bet- 
ter results are obtained from a ceiling 
fan that blows upward. In the first 
place, the disadvantages mentioned 
are entirely overcome and a pleasant 
and very effective air current is 
caused to move upward from a wide 
zone under the fan; in the second 
place, this air current moves in a 
natural direction and is really an in- 
tensified movement of a greater vol- 
ume of air that normally moves to- 
ward the ceiling, consequently the air 
movement is more efficient; and in 
the third place the upward moving air 
is cool air from the lower parts of the 
room, whereas the downward draft 
of the ordinary ceiling fan forces 
heated air from the ceiling down to 
the breathing and working zone. 

The company has therefore brought 
out what is known as the type C18 
adjustable-blade ceiling fan, which is 
an improvement on a similar model 
developed a year ago. The blades of 
this fan can be adjusted to blow the 
air up or down; it is also possible to 
secure intermediate adjustment of the 
blades to make the air current strong 
or moderate. These adjustments can 
be made while the fan is in motion. 
The fan is equipped with either 2 or 
4 blades, as preferred; where 2 blades 
are used they have a sweep of 56 in.; 
while the 4-blade set has a sweep of 
52 in. In either case the blades have 
mahogany finish. A low-speed induc- 
tion motor is furnished and gives very 
efficient results. 


New Trumbull Safety Service 
Switches. 


To an already extensive line of en- 
closed safety switches the Trumbull 
Electrical Manufacturing Co., Plain- 


TRUMBULE 


Motor-Starting Safety Switch of Straight. 
Through Type with No-voltage 
Release Coll. 


ville, Conn., has recently added some 
new types and sizes, as follows: Fuse- 
less switches, single and double 
throw, 250, 500 and 600 volts; fusible 
switches, double throw; 400 and 600- 


ampere. switches of_ one; \two, (three’ 
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and four-pole types; “straight 
through” motor-starting switches with 
under-voltage release coil; motor-re- 
versing switches. 

These new switches, the company 
states, like those already included in 
its line of “Circle T” safety switches, 
are not merely enclosed switches ex- 
ternally operated but designed pri- 
marily for their ruggedness and safe- 
ty features. The box cannot be 
opened until the switch is in “off” po- 
sition. A catch prevents the switch 
from being closed while the box is 
open; however, if necessary to close 
the switch during inspection, it may 
be manipulated while the box is open, 
but this can be done only by an ex- 
perienced man. To the ordinary user 
the blades and fuses are always dead 
whenever the switch is exposed, thus 
eliminating fire and shock hazards 
from exposed live parts. In the con- 
struction of these safety switches the 
company uses its type A knife 
switches, which for many years have 
been recognized as of highest stand- 
ard knife-switch construction. 

In designing these switches the 
thought was not merely to put a box 
about a switch and arrange the latter 


to be operated outside of the box, but ` 


first build a very sturdy knife switch 
that can withstand the extra hard 
usage it will be subjected to when en- 
closed in a box that prevents seeing 
how the switch is operating, and then 
arrange for the enclosing and external 
operating mechanism so that the lat- 
ter will function properly in all cases. 
It is felt that the purchaser is not pri- 
marily buying a box containing a 
switch, but rather a switch built to 
render the hardest service in the 


Hirschy Electric Washer With Cone Device in Tub to Keep the 
Clothes Moving in a Large Circle 
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hands of an unskilled and not elec- 
trically informed operator, who must 
be protected from all hazards. The 
company’s aim has been to make 
safety switches that will be looked 
upon, like its type A knife switches, 
as a standard guarantee of electrical 
and mechanical strength in switch 
construction. Possessing unusual en- 
durance and the safety enclosure and 
operation, the company states that the 
slight additional first cost is neglible 
in making the switch installation safe 
for person and property. 


Electric Washer with Cone De- 
vice in Tub. 


Of the many types of washing ma- 
chines it is generaly agreed that the 
so-called dolly type is the least ex- 
pensive and therefore most generally 
employed. It has the disadvantage, 
which is also possessed by some other 
types, however, of tending to bunch 
the clothes in a tight wad in the cen- 
ter of the tub. If the clothes are 
bunched or twisted into a tight mass 
the hot soapy water cannot readily 
enter the interior of the mass and 
therefore the cleansing action, which 
consists in swirling the water through 
the fabric, is materially retarded. To 
overcome this shortcoming of the 
dolly type washer, the Hirschy Co., 
720 Second avenue, South, Minneap- 
olis, Minn., has developed a new cone 
device, on which patent has been ap- 
plied for, that is inserted in the cen- 
ter of the tub as shown in the accom- 
panying cut in which the tub is partly 
broken away to expose this feature to 
view. It is said that this cone forces 
the clothes to 
follow a wider 
circle and there- 
fore to move 
through a larger 


/ volume of water. 
~ The slant of the 
J$ cone is also 
4 claimed to give 
: the water a 


greater agitation 
and thus to keep 
the clothes free 
from each other 
so that the hot 
suds can more ef- 
fectively pene- 
trate every por- 
tion of the fabric 
and loosen the 
dirt. The cone 
has a top lip that 
prevents. the 
clothes from rub- 
bing against the 
dolly and so 
eliminates wear 
and tear. This 
improvement is 
claimed to make 
the washer so 
much more eft- 
c‘ent that even 
the most soiled 
clothes may be 
washed in 10 to 
12 minutes, while 
ordinary clothes 
mav be cleansed 
in half this time; 
marked time 
economy is 
thereby effected 
in the week’s 
washing. 
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This washer also has other impor- 
tant features. With the exception of 
the tub, which is of high-grade south- 
ern cypress, the entire machine is 
made of metal; this includes a double 
folding platform which is very serv- 
iceable where there are no stationary 
tubs. Large double casters make the 
machine easy to move. All the ma- 
chinery is enclosed and the operator’s 
clothes protected from being caught 
in gears or belts. A three-position, 
tilting and swinging ball-bearing 
wringer is provided. It is easily con- 
trolled and arranged with a positive 
safety release that unlocks the top 
roll by merely giving it a slight lift. 


Determinator for Quickly Testing 
Circuits. 


When motors, transformers or any 
instruments operated by electricity 
are to be installed, the first thing nec- 
essary is to find out what class of 
current the building is supplied with. 
Formerly there were only two com- 
mon ways for finding this out: First, 
by “feeling the juice,” which should 
never be done as it is always extreme- 
ly dangerous. Second, by asking the 
central station, which puts the latter 
to considerable trouble and places an 
unnecessary responsibility upon its 
shoulders which it is usually not will- 
ing to assume. This method is also 
uncertain as both kinds of service 
may be supplied. 

The Majestic Determinator is an in- 
strument as simple in operation as it 
is certain. To operate it, all that is 
necessary is to place the end plugs to 
the wires or terminals, press the but- 
ton at the bottom of the Determina- 
tor, and if the current is direct, the 
letters “D. C.” will instantly appear 
within one of the circles at the top of 
the Determinator; if the current is 
alternating, the letters “A. C.” will 
appear within the other circle. The 
brilliancy of the lieht back of the let- 
ters A. C. or D. C. tells whether the 
voltage is 110 or 220. The plugs at- 
tached to the Determinator are knife- 
blade type and are so constructed as 
to render short-circuits or shocks im- 
possible. 


Majestic Determinator for Showing in- 
stantiy Whether Tested Circuits Are 
Direct or Aiternating Current. 


With this device all open fuses and 
circuit breaks may be accurately de- 
termined. Broken wires or coils, as 
well as bell and lighting circuits may 
be accurately tested with this instru- 
ment, which should prove of value to 
contractors, electricians, wiremen, etc. 

The device has no delicate or mov- 
ing parts or fuses, therefore it 1s not 
liable to get out of order. It is 4 in. 
long, 2 in. high and 1% in. wide, and 
it weighs only 7 ounces. 

The Majestic Determinator is being 
manufactured and marketed by the 
Majestic Electric/ Development —Co., 
656 Howardstreet,San Francisco, Cal. 
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Oven Installations of Young Brothers Co.— 


North Coast 


Electric Opens Portland Branch — Special Literature 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co., at its Portland branch, 
has sold a 150-hp. motor for installa- 
tion in a fiour mill at Pasco, Wash., 
where additional equipment required 
more power. 


Square D Co., Detroit, Mich., man- 
ufacturer of Square D switches, 
opened a new Metropolitan ofħice at 
149 Broadway, New York City, on Jan. 
1. J. A. Jaques, district sales manager, 
has been placed in charge of the oftice. 
Mr. Jaques was formerly connected 
with the Pittsburgh office of the 
Square D Co. At one time he was a 
member of the sales organization of 
the Western I¿lectric Co. Mr. Jaques 
will represent Square D interests 
throughout the Metropolitan district. 


Century Electric Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., is meeting with success in the 
sale of its automatic-starting poly- 
phase motors through its Seattle and 
Portland branches. A number of mo- 
tors of this type have been put in 
service by the Seattle North Pacific 
Shipbuilding Co. in the plant of 
Washington Excelsior Co., the mu- 
nicipal shops of Tacoma, one of the 
lumber mills af Astoria, and are used 
to operate dock equipment at Port- 
land. The automatic-starting feature, 
requiring no compensator, appeals 
strongly to operators. 


The: Webster & Perks Tool Co., 
Springfield, Ohio, has prepared a. 
handsomely illustrated bulletin 
which has for its subject W & P 
pointing, thread-cutting and special 
tapping machinery. This book dis- 
cusses briefly the development of 
horizontal thread-cutting and special 
tapping machinery and directs par- 
ticular attention to the simplicity of 
operation and adjustment of these 
machines and their accuracy of pro- 
duction. Complete and comprehen- 
sive descriptions of the machinery 
are given in addition to other helpful 
information. 


North Coast Electric Co., elec- 
trical jobber, Seattle and Tacoma, 
Wash., has opened a branch at 331 
Everett street. Portland, Ore., where 
a large stock of electrical supplies 
will be carried. L. S. Ruble, former- 
Ivy with the Northwestern Electric 
Co., and later with the Coast Steel 
& Machinery Co., has taken charge as 
salesman and storekeeper. During 
the country’s war period, Mr. Ruble 
was in the Engineers’ Supply Depot 
of the War Department. stationed at 
Vancouver, Wash., and Ft. Douglas, 
Utah. In those positions he devel- 
oped and put in effect some original 
plans for the storekeeper for elec- 
trical and engineering supplies. The 
Electrical Purchasing Agents’ and 
Storekeepers’ Association, organized 
by Mr. Ruble before the war, is to 
be revived. 


Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Co. 
has opened an office in the new Lex- 
ington building, Baltimore, Md. Nor- 
man P. Farrar, who has been district 
manager of the Philadelphia territory 
for a number of years, will be in 
charge of the office. 


National X-Ray Reflector Co., Chi- 
cago, 1s distributing a new book enti- 
tled, “X-Ray Indirect Lighting for 
Ofnces.” It covers the office lighting 
eld very comprehensively, showing 
the advantages of cove, compone fix- 
ture and luminous bowl lighting, and 
the imperative necessity tor better 
lighting in offices. This book contains 
a number of illustrations that speak 
for themselves. These photographs are 
unretouched and are all taken by the 
X-ray indirect lighting only. 


S. Flory Manufacturing Co., with 
main office and works at Bangor, Pa., 
manufacturer of high-grade hoisting 
machinery—steam, electric and gaso- 
line—for contractors, mines, quarries, 
etc., is distributing its 1919 catalog 
No. 26, describing and illustrating its 
products. Its line of marine auxili- 
aries includes winches, capstans, dock 
hoists, spud hoists, pile drivers, dredg- 
ing machinery, marine railway hoists, 
etc., etc. The company has a very 
modern plant, with excellent facilities 
for manufacturing various types of 
machinery illustrated in the catalog 
and specifications covering particular 


requirements will be furnished on re-. 


quest. The suspension cableway sys- 
tem of hoisting and conveying is one 
of the company’s specialties. Copies 
of the book will be furnished on ap- 
plication at any Flory office. 


Young Brothers’ Insulated Steel 
Ovens in Demand.—Bradford-Ack- 
erman Corporation, 30 East 42nd 
street, New York City, eastern repre- 
sentative of Young Brothers Co., 
manufacturer of insulated steel ovens, 
reports a large amount of interest in 
electrically-heated ovens for japan- 
ning, enameling, drying and core and 
mold baking. It reports business in 
this line during 1918, closed and in 
operation, as follows: Curtiss Aero- 
plane Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y., 
kiln oven for japanning aeroplane 
parts; General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., seven ovens, kiln type, 
for general electric machinery dry- 
ing and baking: Federal Shipbuilding 
Co., Newark, N. J., kiln ovens for 
drving armatures and coils; Fillmore 
Avenue Foundry & Iron Works, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., kiln oven for japanning; 
Ericsson Manufacturing Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y.. drawer pull oven for japanning 
magnetos: Fairbanks Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., two ovens (one for France) 
for japanning aeroplane parts; Tay- 
lor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co., High 
Bridge, N. J., drawer pull oven for 
foundry core baking: S. O. & C. Co., 
of Ansonia, Conn., kiln oven, recir- 


culating system for japanning eye- 
lets. etc.; Sprague Electric Works, 
Buffalo, N. Y. kiln oven for drying 
armatures and coils; Connecticut 
Electric Steel Co., Hartford, Conn., 
drawer pull oven "for foundry core 
baking: Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y. kiln oven for foundry core 
baking, and Pratt & Whitney, Hart- 
ford, Conn., drawer pull oven for core 
baking. 

In addition, the Electro Dynamic 
Co., of Bayonne, N. J., purchased 
three large kinln ovens, steam heated, 
for drying its armatures used in the 
Interpole motors and generators. The 
company also purchased a special 
continuous conveyor oven, gas heat- 
ed, which is used in the drying of 
varnish insulations on the armature 
and field pole laminations. These 
laminations were formerly air dried, 
requiring some forty-eight hours, and 
the whole operation now is done, and 
more effectively, in the short interval 
of three minutes. 


Pacific States Electric Co. has been 
appointed exclusive Pacific coast 
sales agent for the wire products of 
the Anaconda Copper Mining Co.. 
rolling mills department, of Great 
Falls, Mont. This line of products 
consists of bare copper wire of all 
kinds, including solid and stranded 
wire cables, as well as trolley wire 
and feeders. This new representa- 
tion gives the company a high-tension 
transmission department which is 
able to supply complete equipment 
for transmission-line construction, 
including poles, hardware and guy- 
ing material, insulators and copper 
conductors, etc. 


J. Livingston & Co., Inc., New York 
City, constructing engineer, designer 
and manufacturer of electric light and 
power systems, 1s sending out Section 
l of its Catalog No. 100 which has for 
its subject “Industrial Lighting Fix- 
tures.” This bulletin of 26 pages em- 
phasizes the importance of correct il- 
lumination in the industrial plant and 
presents various designs of lighting 
fixtures and reflectors designed espe- 
cially to correctly illuminate factories, 
mills and all types of industrial build- 
ings. The section shows fine draw- 
ings of flat cone reflectors, shallow 
bowl reflectors, deep bowl intensive 
reflectors, deep bowl extensive reflec- 
tors, angle type and elliptical angle 
reflectors, accompanied by charts 
showing the photometric light curves 
of each type. Other sections of the 
catalog covering various lines of elec- 
trical apparatus and merchandise are 
in preparation. The Livingston com- 
pany offers a complete electric serv- 
ice, covering the entire field of indus- 
trial electrical apparatus, a service 
which is backed by_20 years’ experi- 
ence in the planning and installation 
of industriabcelectrical_apparatus. 
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Weekly Record of Construction Activities—Conventions 


EASTERN STATES. 


West Dudley, Mass.— Contracts for 
the installation of machinery in the 
new hydroelectric power house in 
course of erection have been awarded 
by the Burmas Paper Co., Inc. The 
power house, which will be 45x54 ft. 
in size, of brick construction, one-story 
high, and a concrete dam, 150 ft. long 
and 10 ft. high, are being erected un- 
der the direction of Thomas F. Mc- 
Govern. The cost of these improve- 
ments is approximately $50,000. 


Leicester, Mass. — Arrangements 
have been completed with the Worce- 
ster Electric Light Co. for furnishing 
electric service for the operation of 
the street-lighting systems on Mul- 
berry and Marshall streets, at the rate 
of $36.00 per unit. 


Worcester, Mass.—The Ordnance 
Department has awarded a contract 
to the Thomson Electric Welding Co., 
3 May street, for supplying welding 
adapters and booster casings, at a to- 
tal cost of $58,500. 


Worcester, Mass.—Quarrey Floral 
Co., 148-50 Main street, is having 
plans prepared for the construction 
of a one-story brick boiler plant, about 
20x75 ft., to be erected in connection 
with another structure at 877 Main 
street. The Samuel H. Pitcher Co., 
44 Front street, is architect and 
engineer. 


Providence, R. I.—Revere Rubber 
Co., Valley street, is having plans pre- 
pared for the construction of a one- 
story brick power plant, about 50x90 
ft., at Valley and Hemlock streets. 


Bath, N. Y.—An appropriation of 
$24,000 for installing electric system, 
including alternating current. genera- 
tor, engine, switchboard, voltage regu- 
lator, etc., and $89,200 for heating sys- 
tem, consisting of four boilers, under- 
ground heating line, hot water plant, 
etc., has been asked by the board of 
directors of the New York State Sol- 
diers and Sailors Home, Albany, 


Brooklyn, N. ¥Y.—The Government, 
Navy Department, has awarded a 
contract to the Franco American 
Construction Co., 150 Nassau street, 
New York, for the erection of an ex- 
tension to power plant “A” at the lo- 
cal navy yards. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—Considerable new 
electrical and mechanical equipment 
will be required in connection with 
the construction of a large new grain 
elevator at the barge canal terminal 
at Gowanus Bay, South Brooklyn, for 
which a bifl calling for an appropria- 
tion of $1,000,000 to provide for erec- 
tion has been introduced in the Leg- 
islature by Senator Gibbs. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—The Government, 
Navy Department, has broken ground 
for the construction of the proposed 
light machinery and electrical shop at 


the local navy yards. The Lustbader 
Construction Co., 103 Park avenue, 
New York, 1s the contractor. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—In connection 
with the new Army Supply Base, lo- 
cated south of and adjoining the Bush 
Terminal property along the South 
Brooklyn water front, occupying a 
total area of about 57 acres of land 
and comprising four large buildings, 
it is interesting to note that electrical 
energy for all phases of operation is 
supplied by the Brooklyn Edison Co. 
The installation comprises new 6,000- 
volt, 60-cycle, 3-phase underground 
lines direct connected to the power 
house of the Edison company at 69th 
street, The central boiler plant at the 
supply base, which furnishes heat for 
alt buildings, includes six water-tube 
boilers, each of 440 hp. capacity, nor- 
mal rating, water being supplied to 
the boilers by three centrifugal 
pumps, two driven by direct-connect- 
ed steam turbines, and the other by 
a direct-connected electric motor. 


Cohoes, N. Y.—The city has award- 
ed a contract to the Alpha Electric 
Co., 124 Hudson avenue, Albany, for 
the installation of a new pumping unit 
in the municipal station on North Mo- 
hawk street. The proposed work will 
cost $5652. Edward Haynes is city 
engineer. 


Fort Lafayette, N. Y.—The Bureau 
of Yards and Docks, Navy Depart- 
ment, has awarded a contract to the 
United Electric Construction Co., 101 
Park avenue, New York, for electrical 
work at the local Government site, at 


$4250. 


Jamestown, N. Y.—The local Cham- 
ber of Commerce, E. D. Bevitt, sec- 
retary, are furthering plans for the 
construction of a new central power 
plant for municipal service. 


Delaware, N, Y.—Sullivan Electric 
Co.. Callicoon, Sullivan county, has 
tiled application with the Public Serv- 
ice Commission for permission to con- 
Struct and operate a new local light, 
heat and power plant. 


Johnstown, N. Y.—Adams & Co. 
will erect a fireproof factory building, 
estimated to cost $60.000. Electric 
power will be used throughout the 
building. 


New York, N. ¥Y.—United Electric 
Light & Power Co., 130 East 15th 
Street, has awarded contract for the 
construction of the proposed new mo- 
tor generator building, about 26x74 
ft., to be located at the Harlem River 
Station at Academy and 20Ist streets, 
to cost about $16.000. The Louis 
Weber Building Co.. 171 Madison 
avenue, is the contractor. 


Rensselaer, N. Y¥.—The common 
council received from President Henry 
Meurs the recommendation that a 
committee be appointed to confer 
wtih the Albany Southern Co. to as- 


certain the cost of the establishing of 
a “white way” on Broadway from Co- 
lumbia to John streets. 


Rockaway, N. Y.—Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, Navy Department, has 
completed plans for the installation of 
a new underground cable system at 
its local site. 


Wellsville, N. Y.—Plans are under 
consideration by the Pure Carbon Co. 
for the construction of a boiler plant 
at its works to provide increased op- 
erations. 


Annandale, N. J.—Plans are under 
consideration by the Borough officials 
for the installation of a new electric 
street-lighting system. It is under- 
stood that electric energy will be sup- 
plied by the Hunterdon Electric Light 
& Power Co. of High Bridge. 


Jersey City, N. J.—In arranging its 
annual appropriations, the Board of 
Education has requisitioned the sums 
of $95,000 to provide for electric 
power and fuel, and $15,000 for gas 
and electric lighting purposes for 1919. 


Newark, N. J.—Public Service Rail- 
way Co. has been granted a reduction 
of $743,662 in the valuation for as- 
sessment purposes placed by the New- 
ark Tax Board on its rolling stock. 
The reduction in assessments placed 
on the property of the Public Service 
Electric Co. throughout Essex county 
aggregating $5,138,729.37 was denied 
by the Essex County Board of Taxa- 
tion. 


Newark, N. J.—The Board of Edu- 
cation will receive bids about April 1 
for a four-story school building, 200x 
200 ft., of reinforced concrete and 
brick construction. Plans include 
laboratories and power plant, etc. 
Cost about $500,000. l 


Passaic, N. J.—New York Belting 
& Packing Co., Passaic street, is rush- 
ing to completion the erection of the 
new power plant at its local works, 
and it is understood that operations 
will be inaugurated at an early date. 


Altoona, Pa.—Penn Central Light & 
Power Co. has filed notice with the 
Public Service Commission of a bond 
issue of $70,000, to be used, in part. it 
is understood, for improvements, ex- 
tensions, etc. 


Orangeburg, S. C.—The city has 
plans for the installation of additional 
generating unit in electric light plant. 
Address the mayor. 


Sumter, S. C.—The city has voted 
a bond issue for $350,000 to provide 
for the installation of an electric light 
and power plant. 


Albany, Ga.— Albany Power Manu- 
facturing Co. has been sold to Foy & 
Shemwell & Foy Co.. who will oper- 
ate the plant here under, the name 
of the) Georgia-Alabaina. Power Co. 
It is the purpose of the corporation 
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to use all its plants together, mak- 
ing an available horsepower supply of 
50,400 for the three plants, with its 
steam auxjliary plants. 


Atlanta, Ga.—March 5 an election 
will be held to decide the question of 
issuing $300,000 in bonds for con- 
structing a plant for generating elec- 
tricity and a distribution system in 
connection therewith at the crema- 
tory. 


Lyerly, Ga—J. S. Owings, Lyerly, 
and N. K. Bitting, Summerville, are 
considering plans for the installation 
of an electric light plant at their local 
works. 

Savannah, Ga.—Foundation Co. will 
establish an electric power plant at 
its shipbuilding plant. 


Bunnell, Fla.—The city has ap- 
proved a bond issue for $15,000 to 
provide for the installation of a new 
electric light plant and improvements 
in the water system. 


Leesburg, Fla.—Movement for is- 
suance of bonds for following mu- 
nicipal improvements has been begun: 
City hall, paving of five streets and 
purchase of electric light and water- 
works plants. Address mayor. 


Miami, Fla.—Miami Ocean View 
Co. is considering plans for the in- 
stallation of a new electric lighting 
system. 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES. 


Columbus, Ohio.—The State Public 
Utilities Commission has authorized 
the sale of the Rocky River Light & 
Power Co. to the village of Rocky 
River, near Cleveland, for $63,000. 


Hamilton, Ohio.— The Hamilton 
municipal lighting plant is unsatisfac- 
tory. Address F. J. J. Sloat, director 
of Public Service. 


Milton, Ohio.—Realizing the oppor- 
tunity of developing more power from 
the waters of the Walla Walla river, 
the M. B. Electrical Co. has tiled a 
right to take water from a location 
near the Rod bridge in Milton and 
expects to install an electrical plant 
costing about $25,000. A survey has 
been made and found that about 350 
hp. can be developed trom this source. 
Work will be started immediately and 
it is expected that the power will be 
ready for use within the near future, 
and not later than this year at the 
most. 


Norwalk, Ohio.—The City Council 
has reduced the municipal net whole- 
sale power rate to one and one-half 
cents a kilowatt. To secure this rate 
patrons must use more than 17,000 
kw. per month. Council cut the price 
to meet competition of a private cor- 
poration and to offer a special power 
inducement to manufacturers. 


Wellington, Ohio. — The power 
plant is to be enlarged from 300 hp. to 
500 hp. by the addition of either gas 
producers and gas engines or new 
boilers and a steam turbine. C. E. 
Gadfield, superintendent, is in charge 
of the work. 


Elkhart, Ind.—The Toledo & East- 
ern Railway Co., purchasers of the 
old “Valley Line” right-of-way be- 
tween Lagrange and Mongo, has filed 
a petition with the State Public Serv- 
ice Commission asking authority to 
sell $90,000 worth of stock at par and 


ELECTRICAL REVIEW 


DATES AHEAD. 


Illinois State Association of Elec- 
trical Contractors and Dealers. An- 
nual convention, Chicago, Feb. 14 and 
15. State secretary, G. A. Engelken, 
55 West Harrison street, Chicago. 


New Mexico Electrical Association. 


Annual meeting, Albuquerque, 
Mex., Feb. 17-19. Secretary-treas- 
urer, Charles E. Twogood, Albuquer- 
que, N. Mex. 


American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers. Annual mid-winter conven- 
tion, Engineers Societies building, 
New York City, Feb. 19-21. Secre- 
tury, If. L. Hutchinson, 33 West 39th 
street, New York City. 


society of Industrial Engineers. 
National conference, New York City, 
Mareh 185-21. Secretary, Irving A. 
Berndt, 327 South La Salle street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Wisconsin State Association of Elec- 
trical Contractors and Dealers. An- 
nual convention, Hotel Pfister, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.. March 24-28. State sec- 
retary, John A. Piepkorn, 108 Syca- 
more street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Electrical Association. 
Annual meeting, Milwaukee, March 
25-27. Secretary, J. P. Pulliam, 1408 
First National Bank building, Milwau- 
kee. 


Tri-State Water and Light Associa- 
tion. Annual meeting, Greenwood, S. 
C.. April. Secretary-treasurer, W. F. 
Steiglitz, Columbia, S. C. 


American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers. Spring meeting, Hotel Stat- 
ler. Detroit, Mich., June 17-20. Sec- 
retary, Calvin W. Rice, 29 West 39th 
strect, New York City. 


Wisconsin 


Ohio Electric Light Association. 
Annual meeting, Cedar Point, Ohio, 
July. Secretary, D. L. Gaskill, Green- 


ville, Ohio. 


to issue bonds amounting to $35,000. 
Money for the sale of these bonds 
will be used to pay the purchase of 
indebtedness of the road and to pro- 
vide a fund to make improvements 
and maintain the property. Address 
D. F. Milne, superintendent, Frank- 
fort, 


Newcastle, Ind. — Pan-American 
Bridge Co. will build additions and 
install machinery to cost $50,000. 


Champaign, Ill.—The Illinois Trust 
and Savings Bank will do extensive 
remodeling, throwing two business 
rooms into one, and will install new 
fixtures and equipment. 


Chicago, Ill—Walter J. Conlon, 
president of the Conlon Electric 
Washer Co., has secured a $135,000 
loan from William C. Heinemann & 
Co., running six years at 6%, the pro- 
ceeds to be used for the construction 
of a new building at 52nd avenue and 
19th street. The estimated cost of 
the improvements is $225,000. 


Mattoon, Ill.—Mattoon will in a 
few months have new boulevard lights 
from 14th street to 2lst street along 
Broadway, and also on 16th and 17th 
streets, according to the decision of 
the city board of water and light com- 
missioners. Address Claude James, 
superintendent of the city water and 
light plants. 


Peoria, Ill._—Fire damaged the plant 
of the Peoria Cordage Co. estimated 
at $35,000. 

Morenci, Mich.—At the meeting of 
the village council the lighting ques- 
tion was taken up and a plan was 
submitted to the Southern Michigan 
Light & Power Co. for an estimate 
to include more lights, one on each 
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corner, the lights to be of less candle- 
power than those now in use. 


Quincy, Ill.—The city council is in 
favor of purchasing or installing a 
plant to generate electric power. Ad- 
dress city clerk. 


Marquette, Mich—Marquette’s elec- 
tric light and power plant came up 
for discussion at the commission 
meeting, when Commissioner Sher- 
man reported on investigations he has 
had under way on whether it would 
be wise to build the new plant now or 
later. 


Eau Claire, Wis.—International Toy 
Co. is considering building a plant 
with a separate transformer station 
and office building. Address L. D. 
Pangborn, president, 1114 571% ave- 
nue. 


Jim Falls, Wis.—American Public 
Utilities Co. of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has incorporated with a capital of 
$200,000 to build a $2,000,000 power 
house and dam. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—In answer to a 
complaint by the city, the street car 
company informed the council that 
they will replace the present globes 
with new globes as soon as possible. 
Address James D. Mortimer, presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee Electric Rail- 


way & Light Co., 215 Sycamore 
street. 

Littlefork, Minn.— Littlefork Light 
& Power Co., Inc.. contemplates 


building an electric light and power 
plant. E. Polinghorne is interested. 


Moose Lake, Minn.—H. L. Bailey, 


General Light & Power Co., Cloquet, 


is considering rebuilding the electric 
lighting system, recently burned. 


Waterloo, Iowa.—The Waterloo, 
Cedar Falls & Northern Railway will 
install safety devices at the crossings. 
Address C. D. Cass, general manager. 


Altenburg, Mo.—Work has begun 
on the new building which is to house 
the electric light plant and it is ex- 
pected to be ready for business some 
time in March. 


Excelsior Springs, Mo.—Excelsior 
Springs Light & Power Co. contem- 
plates extending its electrical system 
to Holt, Kearney, Lawson, and other 
cities. 


Fulton, Mo.—The Board of Man- 
agers of the State Hospital is con- 
sidering the construction of a power 
plant at the institution, estimated to 
cost, with equipment, $67,000. 


Guilford, Mo.—C. C. Helmers, man- 
ager of the Maryville Electric & 
Power Co., says that he will consider 
a proposition to extend its light sys- 
tem to Guilford on the same plan that 
other towns in the territory have been 
served, namely, a 20-year franchise 
and a cash bonus of about $5000. 


Miller, Mo.—A franchise has been 
granted to J. R. Alexander to install 
an electric light plant. The Delco 
company will install all of the ma- 
chinery and apparatus and turn it over 
to Mr. Alexander in working order. 


Marshfield, Mo.—Plans have been 
announced for a hydroelectric plant 
on the Niangua river to supply light 
and power for the city. The Missouri 
Valley Water Co. is planning to con- 
struct the dam for citizens- of, the 
community: 


February 8, 1919. 


Macon, Mo.—The city plans to im- 
prove its waterworks and electric 
lighting systems. The work will in- 
volve an expenditure of about $45,000. 


Sikeston, Mo.—The city is consid- 
ering a bond issue to provide for the 
construction of a new municipal elec- 
tric light plant. 


Downs, Kans.—United Light & 
Power Co. has been chartered with 
$50,000 capital stock by D. B. Harri- 
son, Downs; W. A. Welch, Glen El- 
der; and C. M. Higley, Cawker City. 


Osborne, Kans.—The city of Downs 
has purchased the electric light dis- 
tributing lines from the Downs Elec- 
tric Light & Power Co. and will buy 
its electric current from the Union 
Light & Power Co., a new corpora- 
tion which has bought the plant and 
lines of the Solomon Valley Electric 
Light & Power Co. This new com- 
pany will supply current for the fol- 
lowing towns: Downs, Cawker City, 
Glen Elder, Portis, Cedar, Gaylord, 
Harlan and Kirwin. 


Oswego, Kans.—A new electric and 
power plant will probably be installed 
in the near future. 


Randolph, Kans.—Randolph Light 
Co. will sell its property at public auc- 
tion Feb. 22. The property consists 
of an engine, a dynamo, batteries, 
moving picture machine, etc. 


Verdigre, Neb.—Verdigre Creamery 

o. is making plans for rebuilding 
creamery and installing large electric 
power plant. Work on this plant will 
be started this summer. 


Columbia, S. Dak.—An issue of 
$15,000 bonds for the installation of 
a municipal electric light system was 
authorized at a special election held 
recently. 


Madison, S. Dak.—Bids will be re- 


ceived Feb. 10 for $100,000 electric 
light bonds, yielding 51⁄4% interest. 
Address William Rae, city auditor. 


SOUTH CENTRAL STATES. 


Manchester, Ky.—Columbia-Panama 
Coal Co. has commenced the con- 
struction of the proposed power plant 
at its local properties. 


Ala.—The city is consider- 
ing the establishment of an electric 
lighting plant. Address Louis Benish, 
mayor. 


Union Springs, Ala.—$10,000 in 
bonds has been voted to improve the 
light and water plant. Address mayor. 


Natchez, Miss.—The city contem- 
plates building an electric light plant. 
Address mayor. 


Benton, Ark.—S. A. Smith, super- 
intendent oí water plant, has leased 
electric plant and will purchase same. 
After the purchase, engine and gen- 
erator, repairs and renewals to be 
made on distribution system. 


New Orleans, La—New Orleans 
Railway & Light Co. will spend $60,- 
000 for new frogs and switches. J. 
D. O'Keefe, receiver. 


New Orleans, La—Fire recently 
destroyed the building of the New 
Orleans Railway & Light Co. on Na- 
poleon avenue. 


Cisco, Tex.—Cisco Gas & Electric 
Co, will enlarge its electric light and 
power plant. 


ELECTRICAL REVIEW 


Frederick, Okla.—Plans are being 
made to enlarge and improve the 
electric light plant. A new building 
may be erected. A white way on 
Grand avenue is also contemplated. 


Tishomingo, Okla.—The construc- 


tion of an electric light plant to cost 
$18,000 is contemplated. Address the 
mayor. 


Dallas, Tex.—Dallas Railway Co. 
has been granted an extension of time 
to Dec. 1, 1919, by the city commis- 
sion in which to begin the construc- 
tion of extensions of its street railway 
System and the making of other im- 
provements to cost $1,200,000. 


Dallas, Tex.—It is reported that the 
Southern Traction Co. will take steps 
soon to carry out its deferred project 
of extending its interurban electric 
railway from Waco south to San An- 
tonio, via Austin, a distance of about 
185 miles. Its plan involves the con- 
struction of an electric power station 
at Austin. 


Houston, Tex.—E. E. Sands, city 
engineer, will soon receive bids for 
improving the waterworks system. 
The plans include seven deep wells, 
pumps, motor and electric generators. 
The estimated cost of these improve- 
ments is about $160,000. 


Mineral Wells, ‘Tex.—W. J. Walder, 
of Mineral Wells, and associates are 
promoting-the construction of an in- 
terurban electric railway between 
Fort Worth and this place, a distance 
of about 65 miles. It is possible that 
the proposed line may extend as far 
west as Cisco. 


Orange, Tex.—Orange Light, Ice & 
Water Co. has just installed a new 
750-kw. unit in its electric light plant. 


WESTERN STATES. 


Glendive, Mont.—The Board of 
Trustees at the Chamber of Com- 
merce contemplate extending phone 
line out to Bloomfield territory and 
establishing local exchanges at 
Bloomfield. 


Lamar, Colo—The town of Lamar 
is being served by the Intermountain 
Railway, Light & Power Co., of which 
E. C. Diest of Colorado Springs is 
president. The town of Lamar, 
through W. E. Free, city attorney, 
has filed a complaint alleging that the 
company is unable to furnish power 
sufficient for additional street light- 
ing, and for that reason a municipal 
power plant is being considered. 


Florence, Ariz.—The city plans an 
election to vote on $80,000 bonds for 
water supply system and an electric 
light and power plant. 


Humboldt, Ariz—Humboldt Im- 
provement Co. has had plans prepared 
for the construction of a new electric 
light plant for furnishing service at 
Humboldt and vicinity. 


Seligman, Ariz—E. L. Beyard and 
associates are said to be arranging the 
organization of a new concern to be 
known as the Mojave Northern Pow- 
er Co., capitalized at $24,000,000, for 
proposed hydroelectric development 
on the Colorado river, near Seligman 
and Williams. 


Everett, Wash.— Norway Pacific 
Drydock & Construction Co. has re- 
ceived orders from the government 
for five new ships. The first keel will 
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be laid about the middle of March. 
These five vessels will be coast guard 
cutters, The price involved is $3,- 
435,000. Contract calls for delivery 
ono Dec. 31, 1919, and April 1, 


Seattle, Wash.—The city council 
passed an ordinance providing $15,000 
for the purchase of a site at Whatcom 
avenue and Spokane street on which 
will be erected a main step-down sta- 
tion to relieve from overtaxing the 
station of the city lighting department 
at Seventh avenue and Yester Way. 
It is the intention to erect a frame 
structure of sheet iron temporarily. 


Reedsport, Ore.—Reedsport is to 
have an electric light company which 
will operate a plant sufficient to fur- 
nish lights to the business houses. A 
company has been formed for this 
purpose. 


Arbuckle, Cal.—Tyler & Ross, Los 
Angeles, have completed arrange- 
ments for the construction of a pump- 
ing station to be used for the irriga- 
tion of approximately 200 acres of 
orchard lands at Arbuckle. It is un- 
derstood that the station will be elec- 
trically operated, to have a capacity 
of pumping 1000 gallons per minute. 


Bakersfield, Cal.—Surveys are being 
made by E. F. Prouse, assistant engi- 
neer, for the Southern California Edi- 
son Co., Los Angeles, for a large hy- 
droelectric plant in Kern River Val- 
ley. Plans, which include the con- 
struction of a large dam, will involve 
the expenditure of about $10,000,000. 
W. Dennis, Los Angeles, chief engi- 
neer. 


PROPOSALS 


Boilers, Etc.—Bids for new. boilers 
and heating work, including boilers 
and changes to central heating plant, 
Utica State Hospital, Utica, N. Y., 
will be received by the State Hos- 
pital Commission, Capitol, Albany, N. 
Y., until 3 p. m., Feb. 11. 


Storage Battery, Switchboard, Etc. 
—Bids will be received at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Feb. 13 for the following fire 
alarm equipment: One storage bat- 
tery, one switchboard, one siren or 
wildcat whistle, and one or more fire 
alarm boxes. Address S. E. Wilson, 
city clerk. i 


Power Plant Equipment.—Until 
Feb. 17, bids will be received by the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy 
Department, Washington, D. C., for 
installing machinery equipment and 
piping in power plant (Specification 
3328) at Hampton Roads, Va., to cost 
about $60,000. 


Boilers, Generators, Etc.—Bids will 
be received Feb. 26 for rebuilding the 
municipal light plant at Julesburg, 
Colo. The specifications include one 
25-kv-a. generator, alternating current, 
direct-connected to steam engine: two 
250-hp. watertube boilers; auxiliary 
steam equipment; switchboard equip- 
ment; concrete or brick chimney; pole 
line material; centrifugal pump, ete. 
Plans can be had from Henningson 
Engineering Co., Omaha, Neb., on 
deposit of $10.00, Address GCH.Aus- 


tin, mayor. 
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C. K. Cregier President of Inspectors’ Association— E. S. 
Howe to Represent Westinghouse Company in Philippines 


F. W. ROEBLING, JR., head of 
the engineering branch of John A. 
Roebling’s Sons Co., Trenton, N. J., 
manufacturer of wires, cables, etc., is 
suffering from a nervous breakdown, 
and has gone to a private sanatorium 
near Philadelphia for a prolonged rest. 


Lieut. Louis O. MONROE, 
who previous to entering the national 
service was in charge of the Chicago 
office of the Clarage Fan Co., Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., has returned to the organi- 
zation and will act as manager of sales 
and chief engineer of the company. 


GEORGE J. EBERLE, of the eco- 
nomics faculty of the University of 
Wisconsin and former expert for the 


Wisconsin Railroad Commission, has - 


received leave of absence for three 
months to examine transportation 
problems for the street railways of 


Winnipeg, Can. 


Joun I. CATHERMAN, formerly 
assistant engineer of maintenance of 
way of the Illinois Traction System, 
but for the past several months in mili- 
tary service, has been appointed head 
of the maintenance of way department 
and has assumed his duties. He will 
maintain his headquarters at Spring- 
field, Ill. He succeeds I. B. Martin, 
who was recently named general super- 
mtendent. Mr. Catherman was former- 
ly with the Pennsylvania Lines, but has 
been associated with the Illinois Trac- 
tion System since 1913. 


LIEUT. EpWaArRp S. Howe, 
Engineers, U. S. A., following his dis- 
charge from the army, will proceed to 
the Philippine Islands, where he will 
act as a commercial engineering repre- 
sentative of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co. Lieutenant Howe 
was born in Kingston, Mass., and was 
graduated from the electrical engi- 
neering course of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in 1910. After 
a period of service in the shops and 
Boston office of the Westinghouse 
company, he spent two years at Me- 
dillin, Columbia, S. A., returning to 
the States early last year to enter the 
national service. 


C. K. CREGIER, of Chicago, recently 
elected president of the Western Asso- 
ciation of Electrical Inspectors, is as- 
sistant-chief of the Electrical Inspec- 
tion Bureau and one of the most popu- 
lar electrical men in the West. He has 
been engaged in municipal electrical 
work for the past 20 years, being one 
of the original civil service employes 
of Chicago. Mr. Cregier will be re- 
membered as the originator of the 
Phonoidograph, probably the best device 
so far developed for reproducing the 
human voice in connection with mov- 
ing pitcures. Although the introduc- 
tion of the Phonoidograph was stopped 
by the war, plans have heen completed 
for the continuation of this work, the 
device having been materially improved 


getic work as 


by using audions perfected hy the Gov- 
ernment during the war. Mr. Cregier 
is the son of former Mayor Dewitt C. 
Cregier, of Chicago. 


Joun B. Trescort, formerly 
district sales manager for the Wesco 
Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo., has joined 
W. N. Matthews & Brother as assistant 
manager of the industrial division. Mr. 
Trescott was connected with the Wesco 
company for a number of years, starting 
in the apparatus department, of which 
he was soon made manager. 


WALTER M. FAGAN, whose ap- 
pointment to the position of sales man- 
ager of the Hotpoint Division of the 
Edison Electric Appliance Co., Chicago, 
was noted in the Jan. 18 issue of ELEC- 
TRICAL Review. is widely known in the 
electric range feld, through his ener- 
sales manager of the 


Walter M. Fagan. 


Hughes Electric Heating Co. and in a 
similar capacity with the Hughes Divi- 
sion of the Edison Electric Appliance 
Co. He has an exceptional grasp of 
the sale of electric heating appliances, 
electric ranges and the utilization of 
electrical energy for heating and cook- 
ing purposes. Although a compara- 
tively young man, Mr. Fagan has, par- 
ticularly because of his keen aggressive- 
ness, crammed into his short lifetime 
more than most men of his age. He 
was born on a ranch in Ventura county, 
California, in the year 1885, and held 
sales and executive positions with sev- 
eral large concerns. Among these was 
the Crouse-Hinds Co... whom he served 
prior to joining the Hughes organiza- 
tion in 1916. 


H. R. PALMER, formerly general 
superintendent of the Virginia Railway 
& Power Co., serving Richmond, Nor- 
folk, Petersburg, etc., has become gen- 
eral manager of the ' Harrisburg ( Pa.) 
Light & Power Co.. succeeding C. M. 
Kaltwasser, resigned. Mr. Palmer en- 
gaged in the public utility business in 


1890 at Morristown, N. J., and in 1894 
entered the employ of the Virginia com- 
pany, with whom he has since been 
connected. Mr. Palmer is a graduate 
of the New York State Normal School. 


FretinGc Foster has secured 
his release from the Navy and has re- 
sumed his position on the merchandis- 
ing staff of the Society for Electrical 
Development, New York City, from 
which he resigned last April to enlist. 


FREDERICK P. Royce, Newton, 
Mass., for the past 10 years connected 
with the Stone & Webster Corporation, 
Boston, has been appointed general man- 
ager of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
Railway system. He was selected for 
this position by receiver Lindley M. 
Garrison. 


CapT. EvwarRp E. ASHLEY, JR., 
for many years consulting mechanical 
and electrical engineer for Starrett & 
Van Vleck, architects, New York City, 
has received his honorable discharge 
from the Air Service of the United 
States Army, and has accepted an ap- 
pointment as sales engineer of the Mer- 
cury Manufacturing Co., Chicago, manu- 
facturer of electric industrial trucks. 


A. H. Krom, formerly director of 
the Division of Engineering of the 
Urited States Employment Service, has 
been appointed assistant secretary of the 
American Association of Engineers at 
national headquarters, 29 South La 
Salle street, Chicago. Mr. Krom will 
devote about one-third of his time to 
thé work of the Chicago chapter and 
the remainder of his time will be de- 
voted to work in national headquarters. 


HarRrRy QO. SEYMOUR, for sev- 
eral years manager of the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., re- 
signed his position Feb. 1 to enter ac- 
tive duties as vice-president of the First 
National Bank of Milwaukee. Fifteen 
years ago Mr. Seymour entered the em- 
ploy of the Wisconsin Telephone Co. as 
a collector and was advanced from time 
to time, becoming manager in 1913. He 
is well known to Milwaukee business 
men and has long taken an active part 
in club and civic work in his home city. 
He has also been elected a director of 
the First National Bank of Milwaukee. 


C. G. HANDSEHY, assistant general 
manager of the Illinois Traction System, 
with headquarters at Springfield, IH., 
will have charge of the new express 
company which is being organized by 
that system. Tariffs are being pre- 
pared for presentation: to the Illinois 
Public Utilities Commission for ap- 
proval. No express shipments have 
heen handled over the Illinois Traction 
System since the American Railway 
Express time expired. Formerly the 
United States Express Co. and the 
Adams Express Co. operated over the 
400 miles of the Illinois Traction Sys- 
tem. 
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XXIII. 


Fallacies Exposed 


It was the incorrigible assumption on the part of 
most business men and officials that there was to be 
an extraordinary demand for American materials 
abroad that was responsible for our failure to de- 
velop a reconstruction program in this country. 
With great prosperity certain and full employ- 
ment of labor at high wages assured, demobilization 
could take care of itself. In the reported words 
of B. M. Paruch, chairman of the war industries 
board: “Reconstruction is largely a myth.” 

Subsequent events have already shown, however, 
that the demand for raw materials will fall far short 
of the war time needs. In nearly every line we are 
now overstocked with raw materials and we have an 
annual producing power in existing establishments 
much in excess of the prospective demands. 

The basic fallacy in the argument that there 
would be an enormous postwar demand for raw 
materials is that need is assumed to be equivalent 
to effective demand—that is, to a demand that will 
yield a profit to the producer. Europe needs raw 
materials, just as a pauper needs food and clothing. 
But Europe has not the wherewithal to buy at 
American prices. 

But can we not reduce the prices of American 
goods sufficiently to enable us to sell vast quantities 
abroad? It is urged that “abnormal” war prices 
must come down. Now, no one doubts that at a 
substantially lower price level we could sell— 
during the next year or two—a considerable volume 
of raw materials in Europe. But, owing to Eu- 
rope’s own necessity of large postwar production, 
European imports cannot possibly continue to equal 
more than a fraction of the total reached during 
the war period. 

In considering the postwar trade with South 
America and the Orient it is necessary to reflect 
that we shall have to make price concessions there 
also. There is a limit to what the backward regions 
of the earth can afford to pay; and we may expect 
the spirit of business enterprise to prompt them to 
buy where they can obtain the most favorable terms. 
Let no one in his optimism over the future of our 
foreign trade underestimate the strength of Brit- 
ish competition in the markets of the south and 
east. They are better prepared than we, in most 
C. A. TUPPER CHIC AGO respects, to enter these markets, and their necessity 
President (INTERNATIONAL TRADE PRESS, Inc. for capturing such trade is much greater than ours. 


HIS extract from an article by H.G. Moulton 
a* in The Chicago Daily News brings out 
facts in relation to raw material which, far from 
being discouraging, are an indication that one 
of the most severe handicaps to production for 
the American market will soon be removed. 


a 
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Financial News 
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Status of Public Utility Securities. 


Public utility securities have been af- 
fected during the past tour and one-half 
years of war by two outstanding factors 
—the lack of demand tor investments 
other than government bonds, and the 
securities of industries which have greatly 
benefited under war conditions; and the 
decrease in net earnings of public utilities 
as a whole brought about by the abnormal 
costs of labor and materials. 

‘the prices of all bonds of companies 
under Stone & Webster management have 
retiected a decrease in average price from 
96.70 Aug. 1, 1914, to 86.90 Dec. 1, 1918; 
the price of all preferred stocks from 
88.60 Aug. 1, 1914, to 66.20 Dec. 1, 1915. 

Earnings of all public utility companies 
under Stone & Webster management have 
made the following showing: 

r —Gross— ~ Net——~ 
In- De- In- De- 
crease crease crease crease 
1915 as compared 


with 1914 .... ...... 9.465 ee. 7.65% 
1016 as compared 

with 1915 .... 8.95% ...... 8.67%: sie sus 
1917 as compared 

with 1916 ....13.36% ...... 10.94% ...... 


1918 (10 mos.) as 


compared with z 
1917 1.63% ...00- 


With a return to peace conditions and a 
more normal demand for labor and ma- 
terials, Stone & Webster believe that the 
prospects for the public utilities business 
are good. The securities of these com- 
panies are distinctly peace time invest- 
ments and with an improvement in the 
general securities market, which is al- 
ready evident, should prove to be selling 
at an exceptionally low level at present 
prices. 


California Edison Bonds Offered. 


The Harris Trust and Savings Bank, E. 
H. Rollin & Sons and the National City 
Co., all of Chicago. have purchased and 
are offering $8,000,000 Southern Califor- 
nia Edison Co. general and refunding 
mortgage 25-year 6% gold bonds and 
$8,000,000 of the same company’s 7% gold 
debenture bonds. The 6% bonds are due 
Feb. 1, 1944, and are being offered at 98 
and interest, yielding 6.16%. The 7% 
debenture bonds are due $1,000,000 an- 
nually Jan. 15. 1921, to 1928, inclusive, 
and are being offered at par and interest. 
Both issues are said to be going well. 

The Southern California Edison Co. sup- 
plies electric light and power to over 150 
cities and towns in southern California, 
including Los Angeles, serving a popula- 
tion of over one million people. Both 
gross and net earnings have more than 
tripled during the last 12 years and net 
carnings for the year ended Nov. 30, 1918. 
were more than two and one-third times 
the annual mortgage bond interest 
charges. 

Earnings as officially reported for the 
year ended Nov. 30, 1918, were as fol- 
lows: 


Gross earnings 6 soon aw es neers ees $8,608,979 
Operating expenses, including 

taxes, insurance and main- 

tenante 6 ono 4 ite ee Bee 2,309,419 
Net earningS 4.108 «44%, c ota ow Gaius 5,308,559 
Annual interest charges on out- 

standing mortgage bonds ..... 2,240,840 
Balance 4 oa a EE vee eee aot wae 3,067,719 
Annual interest charge cn $8,090, - 

000 debenture bonds (this issue) 560,000 
Surplus for depreciation and ` 

dividends riscosse eek ien itene 2,507,719 


Orders B. R. T. $3,000,000 Loan. 


The Federal District Court in New 
York City has authorized the receiver for 
the Rrooklyn Rapid Transit Co. to borrow 
$23,000,000 immediately to meet the com- 
pany's pressing financial needs. The court 
also appointed a special master to pass 
upon the $12,859,356 balance of receiver's 
certificates asked by that official. 


The Brooklyn Fdison Co. has sold to 
the Guaranty Trust Co. $5,500,000 general 
mortgage 5% series A bonds. Proceeds 
are to be used to reimburse the company 
for expenditures for additions and im- 
provements. 


New Jersey Public Service Votes 


Issue. 


The directors of the Public Service Cor- 
poration of New Jersey have authorized 
350,000,000 SS cumulative preferred stock. 
Shareholders are to be offered $12,500,000 
collateral three-year 7% notes at YStae, 
convertible into preferred stock after Dec. 
vl, 1921, the proceeds to be used in part 
for paying off $37,500,000 notes maturing 
March 1 next. 


Appeals for Valuation Reduction 
Filed. 


The Public Service Corporation has 
tiled 22 appeals with the Essex County 
Board of ‘Taxation for reductions total- 
ing $6,721,058.36 on valuations placed for 
assessment purposes on property of sub- 
sidiarics of the corporation. Twenty of 
the appeals are from valuations on prop- 
erty of the Public Service Electric Co. 
throughout the county, the other two be- 
ing on holdings of the Public Service 
Railway Co., and the Public Service Rail- 
road Co., the latter operating the fast 
line cars. In the case of the electric 
company’s Newark assessment a reduc- 
tion of $3,048,900 is requested, the city 
Valuation being $5,833,800, against the 
company’s appraisal of $2,784,900. 


Mutualization of Ownership. 


In view of the fact that the organiza- 
tion sold nearly $5,000,000 in securities to 
local customers of its public utilities all 
over the country, the following remarks 
of W. H. Clarke, manager of the bond 
department of H. M. Byllesby & Co., are 
of special interest: “The participation of 
local capital in the stock and bond issues 
of utilities has been growing rapidly, and 
as gas and electric companies further 
demonstrate their resourcefulness under 
all conditions, it may be expected that 


millions of people who have made their 
first purchases in public securities during 
the past two years will look to their local 
utilities as a safe and protitable medium 
‘or their investment funds. This mutuali- 
zation of ownership or whatever term is 
applied to the practice of customers tak- 
ing a financial interest in public service 
companies of all kinds, develops a true 
community interest and will have a tre- 
mendous effect in successfully thwarting 
What seem to be dangerous tendencies 
toward destructive socialism in this 
country.” 


Hughes on Public Ownership. 


In commenting on a recent speech by 
Charles KF. Hughes at Columbia Uni- 
versity, the North American Review's 
War Weekly says: 

‘Regarding the respective merits of 
private and government ownership and 
operation of public utilities, Mr. Hughes 
but puts in words the result of all but 
universal experience when he says that 
such government ownership and operation 
mean inefficiency for one thing, and for 
another, the deadly danger to a Republic 
of vast bodies of organized political office- 
holders and job-holders. But government 
ownership is not the question which now 
concerns the country. It is not up for 
decision by the American people. What 
is before the people, and before them in 
ominously aggressive form, is whether the 
country shall be dragooned and tricked 
into a policy of government ownership 
without having an opportunity to say 
whether it wants it or not. It is that 
dragooning and chicanery process to 
which we are now being subjected. It is 
for the promotion of that government 
ownership policy in the interest of schem- 
ing politicians and socialist faddists that 
that temporary authority, granted under 
the impulse of generous patriotism, is now 
being exploited to ends never contem- 
plated when it was granted.” 


WEEKLY COMPARISONS OF CLOSING-BID PRICES OF SECURITIES OF LEAD- 
ING ELECTRICAL COMPANIES. 
Quotations furnished by F. M. Zeiler & Co., Rookery Bldg., Chicago. 


Westinghcuse Electric & Mfg. of Pittsburgh. preferred...... ges 


Div. rate. Bid Bid 
Public Utilities— Percent. Jan. 28. Feb. 7. 
Adirondack Electric Power of Glens Falls, common............ 6 1] 11 
Adirondack Electric Power of Glens Falls, preferred........... 6 69 68 
American Gas & Electric of New York, common...........6. 10+extra 98 98 
American Gas & Electric of New York, preferred.............. ` 6 43 43 
- American Light & Traction of New York, common.............. ss 234 234 
American Light & Traction of New York, preferred.......... ae 6 98 98 
American Power & Light of New York, common............. mo 4 55 56 
American Power & Light of New York, preferred.............6. ; 6 75 75 
American Public Utilities of Grand Rapids, common......... Dari oe is ae 
American Public Utilities of Grand Rapids, preferred......... ass T 5 35 
American Telephone & Telegraph of New York ............-. dare es 100% 99% 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, common....... er a 4 4 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, particip......... 7 10 10 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, first preferred...  .. 65 65 
Appalachian Power, COMMON ...........cc cece eee r cece eesteeeees e's its 2 1 
Appalachian Power, preferred... ... ccc cece ee ce ee ee cece eee nees seh 7 12 12 
Cities Service of New York, COMMON............ 0. eee eee eenes +extra 296 312 
Cities Service of New York, preferred......... ccc cee cevcceecsees 6 7931% 80 
Commonwealth Edison of Chicago ............. ccc eae eee eee en 8 114 113% 
Comm. Power, Railway & Light of Jackson, common......... seann “eH 19 19 
Comm. Power, Railway & Light of Jackson, preferred........ ae 6 41 40 
Federal Light & Traction of New York, common...........- ae ae 8 8 
Federal Light & Traction of New York, preferred........... ee oe 39 39 
Ilinois Northern Utilities of Dixon 2... 0... ccc ce cee es ee 6 iss se 
Middle West Utilities of Chicago, common.............-5.05- 2+extra 20 20 
Middle West Utilities of Chicago, preferred...............06. jae 50 50 
Northern States Power of Chicago, COmMmMON...........ceeeee6 ss te 62 62 
Northern States Power of Chicago, preferred..............5. ex.div.7 89 89 
Pacific Gas & Electric of San Francisco, common............ aa evs 47 50 
Pacific Gas & Electric of San Francisco, preferred........... ces 6 85 85 
Public Service of Northern Illinois, Chicago, common........ Macs 7 90 90 
Public Service of Northern Illinois, Chicago, preferred....... hoe 6 90 90 
Republic Railway & Light of Youngstown, common.......... sn 4 17 16% 
Republie Railway & Light of Youngstown, preferred......... eek 6 51 52 
Standard Gas & Electric of Chicago, common............e¢: vis me 13 13% 
Standard Gas & Electric of Chicago, preferred.............. oe 6 31 31 
Tennessee Railway, Light & Power of Chattanooga, comman...» aa 2 2 
Tennessee Railway, Light & Power of Chattanooga, preferred... 6 13 13 
United Light & Railways of Grand Rapids, common......... eae 4 37 36% 
Cnited Light & Railways of Grand Rapids, preferred........ Sare 6 70 68 
Western Power of San Francisco, Common ....0.......00c cece Ja gs 17% 18% 
Western Union Telegraph of New York .....-..-- eee ee nee extra 8614 86% 
Industrials— 
Miectric Storage of Philadelphia, common .............e0008- yas 4 52 52% 
General Electrice of Schenectady ........ 0 ccc cee eee eee ences awa 8 148 148 
Westinghouse Electrice & Mfg. of Pittsburgh, common....... or 7 41 41 
7 55 65 
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35,000-kw. Tandem Compound Turbogenerator at Northwest Station of Commonwealth Edison Company. 


Operating and Design Problems In- 
volving Turbines of Large Capacity 


Reliability, Feasibility and Efficiency of Large Units—Operat- 
ing and Structural Features —Abstract of A. S. M. E. Paper 


By J. F. JOHNSON 


Engineer, Turbine Department, Westinghouse Electric & 


power industry is the concentration of generating 

capacity. This is favored, first, by growth of in- 
dustrial load, which centers about the cities, and second 
by the economic advantages of the large central sta- 
tion over the smaller one. At the present time there 
are six districts in the United States in which the 
maximum sustained peak load on all companies is 
above 150,000 kw. and one of these has a peak of 
800,000 kw. These large and growing loads have 
put it up to the manufacturers to design generating 
units with regard to their full-load characteristics, 
and without limitations of size. With the rapid in- 
crease of size there has been a feeling in some quarters 
that the limits of a good practice have been exceeded, 


S IGNIFICANT in the development of the electric 


ral 


Manufacturing Co. 


and that safety and reliability had been sacrificed. for 
economy. 


OPERATING EXPERIENCE WITH NINE LARGE UNITs. 


, The first three of these units, of identical design, 
were sold to the Interborough Rapid Transit Company 
of New York. They are two-cylinder, cross-com- 
pound, pure-reaction type machines, rated at 30,000 
kw. (maximum) with the highest efficiency at 25,000 
kw., the high-pressure units operating at 1500 r.p.m. 
and the low-pressure at 750 r.p.m. 

Since their installation in December, 1914, Febru- 
ary and August, 1915, respectively, these units have 
operated on an average from 16 to 20 hr. per day, on 
fluctuating railway loads varying from 10,000 kw. to 
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30,000 kw. With the first and third no troubles of 
any sort have been experienced, ard they have been 
ready at all times for any service within their designed 
capacity excepting when out of service for regular 
periodic inspection or ordinary maintenance. On the 
second the labyrinth packing on the balance pistons 
of high-pressure element has failed three times, re- 
quiring renewal of some parts. The cause of these 
failures, at first supposed to have been improper 
adjustment, was found to be due to excessive lost 
motion in the thrust bearing and heavy distortion 
stresses caused by rigid bracing of the steam pipe 
near the turbine as the probable causes. 

The fourth unit. a tandem-compound, pure-reac- 
tion turbine direct-connected to a single generator. 
was placed in operation in the Northwest station of 
the Commonwealth Edison Co.. Chicago, in Septem- 
ber, 1917. It is rated at 30,000 kw. with an additional 
overload capacity of 5000 kw. operating at 1200 r.p.m. 
A few hours after being put into service. subsequent 
to completion of erection, the labyrinth packing on the 
low-pressure element failed, owing to buckling of the 
turbine cylinder, caused by rigid piping connections 
between the two surface condensers, which are bolted 
rigidly to the two exhaust openings on the turbine, 
preventing the condensers from translating with the 
turbine as its temperature increased. Temporary re- 
pairs were made locally and the unit put in service in 
about four weeks. It has been operating almost con- 
tinuously ever since without trouble of any sort 
(except cracking of a copper expansion joint), carry- 
ing loads as high as 40,000 kw. In one instance it 
was kept on the line for 71 days and then taken off 
only in order to clean the condenser. Material for 
making permanent repairs to the labyrinth vacking 
was shipped to the station within a few months after 
the accident, but the purchaser has not vet given per- 
mission to take the unit out of service long enough 
to install it. 

The fifth unit. a 30.000-kw. pure-reaction, single- 
cylinder machine, was placed in operation in the Gold 
Street station of the Edison Electric Illuminating Co. 
of Brooklyn in October, 1917. With the exception 
of a few leaks in the oiling svstem and the breaking of 
a defective gear on the oil-pump drive. no trouble 
of any sort has heen experienced. It has been avail- 
able for service at all times, and has been operating 
almost continuously, except over Sundays and when 
necessary to clean the condensers, at average loads of 
approximately 23.000 kw. and peak loads as high as 
32,000 kw. 

In December, 1917, the sixth unit went into service 
at the Kent Avenue station of the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Co.. a duplicate of the fifth machine. Just 
after installation some rebalancing of both turbine 
and, generator rotors was necessary. After having 
heen in service approximately ten months the thrust 
bearing overheated and wiped to some extent, but did 
not damage any other part of the machine. When 
opened for inspection it was found that the labyrinth 


packing strips, which were made of an aluminum: 


alloy, were considerably corroded by the action of 
strong alkalis used at this plant for treating feed 
water; and two rows of blading in the high-pressure 
portion of the machine were found to have been dam- 
aged at some previous time, this having been caused 
probably by foreign matter or a defective blade. This 
machine was in regular service up to that time, carry- 
ing maximum loads as high as 31,000 kw. and an 
average of 25,000 kw. 

The seventh unit is a 40.000-kw. cross-compound 
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machine, installed in the Urunots Island station of the 
Duquesne Light Co., and was placed in service in 
December, 1917. The high-pressure element of this 
machine operates at 1800 r.p.m. and the low-pressure 
element at 1200 r.p.m. This unit has been in regular 
service carrying loads normally of from 30,000 kw. to 
40,000 kw. with peaks as high as 50,000 kw. While 
operaung the machine to correct the balance of one of 
the generators, the main bearing at the coupling end 
of the high-pressure turbine burned out, apparently 
owing to interruption of oil service to that bearing. 
This let the spindle down sufficiently to cause rather 
heavy blade rubs throughout the machine. The bear- 
ing was rebabbitted and the machine put back in 
service without any other work being done except 
rechecking the clearances and placing a balance weight 
on the spindle to correct for the weight which had 
been rubbed off the blades. 

Later the generator was damaged by electrical 
trouble, and while this repair was being made both 
elements of the turbine were dismantled. The high- 
pressure rotor was returned to the shops, the damaged 
blading replaced and rebalanced. New blading was 
also installed in the stator to restore original clearances 
and original efficiencies. Inspection of the low-pres- 
sure element revealed several broken blades which 
were defective and had slightly damaged the rest of 
the blading in those rows, requiring replacement of 
approximately one and one-half rows of blading on 
each end of the machine. 

The eighth unit, practically a duplicate of the 
seventh, rated at 45.000 kw. (maximum), was deliv- 
ered to the Narragansett Electric Light Co. in Provi- 
dence in January, 1918. In placing this machine in 
service the labyrinth packing on the high pressure 
was damaged, owing to improper adjustment, which 
necessitated temporary repairs. Since making them 
no trouble has been experienced except some distortion 
of the couplings caused by a series of violent short- 
circuits and some defective workmanship on the fit- 
ting of the coupling keys. Permanent repairs to the 
labyrinth packing have been made and new coupling 
parts are to be installed in the near future. In the 
meantime the old parts are operating satisfactorily 
without any evidence of distress. This machine oper- 
ates on loads as low as sooo kw. and has carried a 
peak load of 50,000 kw. for periods of from four to 
five minutes. 

The ninth unit is a 70,000-kw., three-cylinder, 
cross-compound machine installed for the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Co. in New York. One low- 
pressure element was placed in service April, 1918, 
operating on high-pressure steam. The one high- 
pressure element was placed in service in August, 
operating in connection with the low-pressure element 
already installed, and the second low-pressure element 
was placed in service in October. Some intermittent 
vibration trouble appeared on the first low-pressure 
machine, caused by lack of sufficient clearance on one 
of the spindle rings, resulting in distortion during 
expansion. With this corrected. no further trouble 
was experienced except the breaking of a few defec- 
tive blades on the intermediate stage of the second 
low-pressure element. 

This unit is equipped with an automatic-control 
mechanism for cutting out of service either auto- 
matically or manually, either element without disturb- 
ing the other two. These features have been given a 
thorough tryout, which in so far as a demonstration 
goes has verified all expectations as to flexibility of 
operation of a multiple-unit set. In/regular. service 
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it has carried loads as high as 55,000 kw. with swings 
up to 61,000 kw. 

While these records do not all show 100% pertec- 
tion, they do show that in no instance has there been 
any evidence of inherent or basic defects in design 
or difficulties in construction or operation. The 
troubles experienced were of minor character, due to 
avoidable defects in detail design, construction, instal- 
lation or operation, such as may be experienced with 
new designs of any size or sort. It is significant that, 
with one exception, no important part of any one of 
these units has ever been returned to the works for 
replacement, alteration or repair. The high-pressure 
rotor of the Duquesne Light Co. unit was returned to 
the shops for checking for truth and reblading. While 


most of them have not been subjected to any accurate - 


steam consumption tests, definite reductions in station 
coal consumption rates were effected by their 
installation. 


PROBLEMS OF TURBINE DESIGN. 


The greatest single problem is that of providing 
areas suitable to accommodate the enormous increase 
in volume of the steam while passing through the 
turbine. With steam supplied at the throttle at 250 
ib. pressure and 150° F. superheat, the volume when 
exhausting to 2814-in. vacuum is 10012 times, and 
when exhausting to 29-in. vacuum is 241 times as 
large as it is at the entrance. This means that if the 
mean diameter and exit angle of all the rows of blad- 
ing be the same and the ratio of blade speed to steam 
speed be the same in each, and if the height of the 
blades in the first stage be taken as 1 in., the last row 
would have to be approximately 14 ft. if designed for 
2814-in. vacuum and 20 ft. if designed for 29-in. 
vacuum. It is here that the combining of conflicting 
factors begins. In the first stages the areas and blade 
heights should be kept large in order to reduce the 
losses; in the low-pressure stages they must be sacri- 
ficed on account of practicable limits of mechanical 
design. In single-cylinder machines where the blad- 
ing is all on the same spindle the problem becomes 
doubly difficult. 

The chief factor in the selection of the rotative 
speed is the design of the last row of blades with 
reference to height, diameter and exit angle, because 
this is the most important stage in the whole turbine. 
To secure the most satisfactory design and prevent the 
stresses or physical dimensions with the ever-present 
cost from becoming prohibitive, several compromise 
features are employed. 

The first of these consists of increasing rotor 
diameter and blade heights until the safe limit of stress 
is reached, if necessary, keeping the blade height 
within approximately 25% of the rotor diameter as a 
limit of good practice. The materials of which the 
rotor and blades are made will, of course, determine 
the safe stresses, and on account of the great im- 
portance of safety and reliability in these parts only 
good quality of plain or 5% nickel low-carbon steels 
should be used, materials commercially available, of 
uniform quality, that do not require sensitive heat 
treatments. 

Increasing the diameter not only permits increas- 
ing the blade height, but also steam speed, without 
materially affecting the efficiency, by reason of the 
increase in blade speed. There is, however, a slight 
falling off in efficiency with the higher speeds, though 
the ratio of blade to steam speed be kept practically 
constant, because, the actual velocity of the steam with 
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reference to the blade being greater, the frictional 
losses will be greater. 

The second compromise consists of increasing the 
area of the steam passage through the blades by 
changing the blade shape. This increases the angle 
between the direction of steam flow from the blade 
and the direction of the blade, and a slight impairment 
of efficiency results therefrom. This loss is, however, 
slight compared to the gain from the higher ratio of 
blade speed to steam resulting from the increased area. 

The third compromise consists of permitting the 
steam speed to increase without a corresponding 
increase in blade speed, thereby decreasing the ratio 
of blade speed to steam speed and increasing the 
leaving losses. This compromise may properly be 
employed up to the point where the loss of efficiency 
will justify the increased expense of greater blade 
areas, which may necessitate dropping to a lower 
rotative speed or employing multiple stages. 

Two mofe low-pressure stages in multiple in con- 
nection with a single high-pressure stage are used 
when the required areas cannot be obtained with a 
single stage at the rotative speed chosen and when 


= 
Turbine 


Control! Mechanism of 35,000-kw. Turbogenerator at 
Northwest Station. 


it is more feasible to employ multiple stages than a 
lower rotative speed. Other considerations favoring 
multiple stages are reduced physical dimensions of the 
exhaust chambers, simplifying both the ribbing and 
bracing necessary to maintain the proper rigidity, and 
of the cylinder-supporting structure, including founda- 
tions, and limitations of shipping dimensions estab- 
lished by transportation companies. 


DESIGN OF HIGHER-PRESSURE STAGES. 


The design of the higher stages usually involves 
only an equitable selection of diameters, blade speeds 
and steam speeds. Keeping these low results in low 
stresses and high efficiency but large number of stages 
and high cost, while keeping them high reduces the 
length, weight and cost but increases stresses and 
impairs efficiency. 

If the steam volumes in the first stages are rela- 
tively small for the rotative speed employed, as would 
be occasioned by the use of high steam pressure or 
low rating, a double-velocity stage impulse element 
may often be employed to advantage, the advantages 
secured being reduction of length, increased diameter. 
reduced pressure and temperature inside the main 
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cylinder and adaptability for varying overload 
capacity. 

Having fixed the rotative speed to secure proper 
design of the low-pressure stages, and the diameters 
and steam speeds of the high-pressure stages for high- 
est economy, rotor length may become excessive, 
necessitating its division into two parts in order to 
maintain requisite reliability. These parts may be 
arranged either in- tandem form, driving a single 
generator, or in cross-compound form, driving two 
generators. When arranged cross-compound it will 
often be found advantageous to increase the rotative 
speed of the high-pressure element, thereby gaining 
reduced physical dimensions, weight and cost without 
sacrifice of efficiency or reliability. The multi-cylinder 
construction is especially desirable in the employment 
of high steam pressures and superheats because the 
high-pressure turbine structure is small and there is 
less danger of stress complications resulting from wide 
temperature differences and no transmission of heat 
through the cylinder walls from high-pressure or low- 
pressure stages. A further advantage in these days 
of increasing steam conditions is that a unit may be 
designed for a given steam condition and later be re- 
designed for materially higher conditions, the rede- 
sign being entirely carried out in the high-pressure 
element. 

In units of 60,000 kw. or larger the three-cylinder 
cross-compound construction employing one high- 
pressure and two low-pressure elements possesses the 
advantages of high efficiency and reliability without 
employing excessively large structures; and has 
greater flexibility than is possible with either of the 
other constructions. This flexibility, since it enables the 
high-pressure element to operate with either low-pres- 
sure element, or either of the three elements to operate 
alone, admirably adapts it for use in systems not yet 
large enough to permit employing a single unit of such 
large capacity. These units may be provided with a 
control mechanism by means of which either of the 
elements may be taken out of service automatically or 
manually, through operation of circuit breakers or 
automatic stop governor, the remaining ones continue 
to operate, carrying loads up to the maximum ratings 
of their generators. The low-pressure elements, when 
operating on high-pressure steam direct, may be made 
to carry loads for short periods considerably in excess 
of the rated capacities of their generators. 

Reliability and general operative excellence of a 
large turbine are dependent largely upon the excellence 
of design of details such as the blading and blade 
fastenings, maintenance of clearances and alignments 
under all possible variations of operating conditions, 
bearings and oiling system, control mechanism, glands, 
couplings and protective devices against overspeeding. 

Vibration caused by the flow of steam and by 
vibration of the entire rotor is the chief destructive 
element of all blading when operated under conditions 
of defective balance or alignment. Thickening the 
blade section near its base serves to reduce the ampli- 
tude of its vibration very considerably and to prevent 
concentration of deflection with its attendant crystal- 
lization at the point of attachment, where the ordinary 
blade is weakest. Blades may be lashed together to 
minimize the vibration and maintain uniform spacing. 
Blades up to 4 in. in height may have a single lashing 
near the top, blades from 4 in. to 12 in. may have two, 
and blades above 12 in. may have three. 

To insure maintenance of clearances and alignment 
under all operating conditions, as reductions of steam 
pressure and total or partial loss of superheat or 
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vacuum, is difficult but essential. The amount of 
expansion and contraction due to temperature changes 
is considerable in such large structures and usually 
occurs simultaneously with important stress changes 
caused by varying stage pressures; consequently a 
comparatively slight uneven temperature change or 
unbalanced stress will cause a distortion. 

The introduction of high vacuum, accompanied by 
large diameters in the low-pressure stages, and enor- 
mous exhaust chambers necessitates a considerable 
amount of carefully devised ribbing and bracing, that 
the bearings supported in the exhaust chamber struc- 
tures shall remain concentric with the stationary blade 
or nozzle-carrying elements under all conditions. 

Practically every turbine element contains three 
bearings, two for supporting the rotor and one for 
maintaining longitudinal alignment. The oil-circulat- 
ing system should be designed with special reference 
to positive circulation, effective cooling, straining and 
settling for separation of foreign matter or impurities, 
accessibility for thorough cleaning and longevity of 
the lubricating qualities of the oil. Under normal 
operating conditions the maximum temperature of the 
oil should not greatly exceed 140° to 150° F. 

Since not only continuous service but also constant 
voltage and frequency have become a passion with 
public service companies, and a most commendable 
one too, the governing mechanism must be extremely 
sensitive, positive and quick to adjust itself to small 
or large changes in load and at the same time be 
rugged, reliable and unaffected by such variations as 
occur in ordinary wear and care. On account of the 
power required to operate the large valves, some form 
of relay mechanism is necessary. For this the regu- 
lar turbine lubricating oil under suitable pressure has 
proved satisfactory. 

Combination labyrinth and water glands constitute 
an excellent sealing arrangement to prevent leakage 
of steam or air where the rotor shaft passes through 
the casing. They require no adjustments for varying 
load conditions and do not depend on the operation 
of any automatic devices. There is no mechanical 
contact between stationary and rotating parts, and 
therefore no wear. They are extremely simple in 
design, require no special attention, and are as durable 
as any other part of the machine. The simple water 
gland is not adapted to operation at high pressures or 
at speeds much below normal, but a labyrinth enables 
establishing a vacuum before starting up and reduces 
the pressure on the water gland when the pressure 
against which the gland must seal is high. 

Flexible-pin couplings have important advantages 
over the solid-claw type in that sufficient elasticity is 
provided to distribute the shocks produced by heavy 
short-circuits without injury to the coupling. 

These observations may aid in establishing a deeper 
appreciation of the present and prospective future 
growth of the electric power industry, of the need 
therein of generating units of large capacities, and of 
the fact that such units have been built and are com- 
mercially successful and that there appears to be no 
engincering, manufacturing or economic hindrances to 
their general use. 


The Interstate Light & Power Co. of Galena, Il., 
a division of the Northern States Power Co., reports 
its largest week's electric energy output for the week 
ended Jan. 24. The total output during these seven 
days was 749,360 kw-hr., with a peak load of 8800 
kw. Previous record was obtained at a time when the 
peak load was 9200 kw. 
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RESEARCH ORGANIZATION FOR THE 
ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY. 


Mr. Fleming Outlines Its Scope, Buildings and Admin- 
istration at Meetings of the English Institution of 
Electrical Engineers. 


A. P. M. Fleming in a most timely paper which 
was considered by the English Institution of Electrical 
Engineers at meetings held in several British cities 
in January described the research organizations which 
industrial firms—particularly the large ones—required 
to establish in connection with their factories. He 
said that while all industries must provide for scien- 
tific research in their plans for future development, 
there was greater scope for research in the highly 
technical industry than there was in any other. He 
outlined the scope of a suitable research organization, 
the features which underlie its effective planning, its 
requirements with respect to staff, the design of the 
necessary buildings, the initial outlay and maintenance. 

He provided data taken from modern laboratories 
in different parts of the industrial world in order to 
give sufficient guidance to those who desired to plan 
the essential features of a research organization for 
themselves. The laboratories, partly or wholly sup- 
ported by industrial firms, were broadly classified ac- 
cording to the particular interests they were intended 
to serve, as follows: 

(1) Industrial research laboratories self-contained 
and serving one particular works. 

(2) Central industrial laboratories each forming 
the scientific focus of an industrial organization com- 
prising several works, often in different industries, 
and linked up by control laboratories at the individual 
works. The function of the central laboratory is to 
conduct research bearing on the manufactures of 
all the works, and that of each control laboratory is 
to serve the immediate requirements of the works to 
which it is attached. 

(3) Laboratories planned to serve a wide range 
of interests in various industries in connection with 
isolated problems, such as the Mellon Institute of In- 
dustrial Research, Pittsburgh, or ordinary commercial 
laboratories, such as that of A. D. Little & Co., Boston. 

(4) Laboratories designed to serve the needs of 
one particular industry working on a co-operative 
basis such as the Laboratory of the National Canners’ 
Association of the United States. The laboratories 
of the proposed research associations in Great Britain 
would fall into this class. 

(5) State laboratories carrying out researches oc- 
casionally of an industrial character, but not neces- 
sarily for any particular firm, such as the National 
Physical Laboratory, the United States Bureau of 
Standards and various university laboratories. 

The laboratories referred to in the paper com- 
prised both routine and research work, their combin- 
ation being the policy most likely to be adopted by 
manufacturers initiating research organizations. The 
functions of sucha works research organization which 
involved arrangement of the department in a number 
of sections, were classified thus: 

(1) Testing of raw material supplies and the 
establishment of a suitable technical basis for pur- 
chasing. 

(2) Production of new materials or substitutes 
for those already in use, as for instance, high-speed 
tool-steels, improved magnetic sheet steel, etc. 

(3) Investigation of difficulties arising in the 
manufacturing organization. 
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(4) Investigations necessary for controlling and 
maintaining at their proper level technical processes 
in manufacture. 

(5) Development of new and improved processes 
and their establishment on a manufacturing scale on 
most economic lines. 

(6) Development of methods for the treatment 
of factory waste and scrap for by-products. 

(7) Investigation of phenomena required in the 
compilation of fundamental data for designing new 
apparatus. — 

(8) Development of new tools, appliances and 
methods of testing; improvement and standardiza- 
tion of those existing. 

(9) Investigations of operating troubles and serv- 
ice for customers. a 

(10) Investigations for the information of finan- 
ciers of the possibilities of new projects of a scientific 
character. 

(11) Physiological and psychological investiga- 
tions relating to vocational selection and for deter- 
mining the most efficient means of employing human 
services. 

(12) Research in pure science. 

Mr. Fleming said that no hard and fast rule could 
be laid down as to the amount of money that should 
be expended on research. Every undertaking must 
be considered on its own merits and research expendi- 
ture based on the economic needs of the moment and 
the probable requirements of the future. In many 
cases it was the impoverished industry which stood 
in the greatest need of research. Similarly the small 
concern, though it might not be able to afford expen- 
sive research facilities, could make considerable use 
of those afforded by universities, national institutions, 
and private or commercial laboratories. Then, again, 
the wealthy firm or prosperous industry could main- 
tain an unassailable position through improving by 
research its methods of production, this being ulti- 
mately the only effective method of securing monopoly. 

It was an economic error to assume that the best 
method of increasing profits was, through trade com- 
binations or other means of protection, to increase 
selling price. A much more logical method was to 
bring about greater difference between manufacturing 
cost and selling price by reducing the cost of manu- 
facture, and it was in this connection that the possi- 
bilities of research were unlimited. 

Apart from its value in assisting economic manu- 
facture, the advertising value of research should not 
be overlooked. The knowledge that a manufacturing 
firm employed scientific methods established in the 
public mind a feeling of confidence in the firm’s pro- 
ducts. Similarly, this might be a by no means negligi- 
ble factor in favorably influencing investors. 

Mr. Fleming said it was to be hoped that firms 
undertaking research on a large scale would adopt a 
broad-minded policy in regard to the publication 
of a great deal of the results of their work. The 
tendency toward secrecy on the part of most British 
firms had been weakened to a considerable extent dur- 
ing war time, when many otherwise rival firms had 
been engaged upon similar kinds of new work, in 
which each firm could benefit by exchanging its ex- 
perience with other firms engaged in the same produc- 
tion. This exchange of experience and information 
was of the greatest importance in keeping all sections 
of an industry up to date, and in this way an industry 
became much more potent in international competition. 

In staffing a research organization the highest 
economy was secured by-obtaining the vedy best brains. 
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Use of Higher Steam Pressures and 
Temperatures in Power Plants 


Practical and Theoretical Considerations Involved—Their Effect Upon 
Turbine Efficiency, Design and Plant Layout—Abstract I. E. E. Paper 


By J. H. 


ITH the use of steam as a medium for carry- 

ing the heat contaiaed in the coal from the 

boiler to the prime mover, it is unfortunate 
that, with the present knowledge of thermodynamics, 
the greater part of the heat in the coal is lost—a com- 
paratively small portion up the chimney and the 
greater portion in the circulating water, via the con- 
denser. 

It is apparent that in order to increase the heat 
efficiency of a steam plant, whose characteristics are 
that a constant loss is inevitable whatever the temper- 
ature and pressure, it is necessary to increase the 
working range of temperature and pressure. 

The upper limit is perhaps the temperature at 
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which metals rapidly lose their strength, and the ero- 
sive effect which the very hot steam will have on the 
blading of the turbthe. ‘The lower limit is generally 
decided by the locality of the power station. A works 
equipped with cooling towers cannot expect to obtain 
a lower bottom temperature than 75° F., and this only 
when the towers are amply proportioned and the 
ground space is not limited. A bottom temperature 
of 80° F. is more to be expected, which will give 28 
in. vacuum or 2-in. absolute pressure. A power 
station located near a cold river or the sea, where the 
temperature of the water during the greater part of 
the year is approximately 55° F., can efficiently be 
equipped with condensing plant designed for 29.1 in. 
of vacuum, i. e., 0.9-in. absolute pressure. With cool- 
ing water ata temperature of 60° F. condensing plant 
for vacua between 28.5 and 28.8 in. can be installed. 

A question that will appeal to all is “Will it pay ?” 
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A good case can be made out for a jump to 600-lb. 
pressure with a total temperature of 700 to 800° F., 
but this will involve a considerable amount of develop- 
ment charges being borne by the undertaking or un- 
dertakings “which are the first to adopt such a pressure. 
On the other hand, it appears that practically all de- 
signs of existing apparatus can be so modified as to 
admit of pressure of 350 to 400 Ib. per sq. in. It would, 
therefore, seems that to increase the working range of 
steam without the development of new designs a pres- 
sure of 350 lb. can safely be adopted. 

When considering any results of tests on high- 
pressure or high-temperature steam generating plant, 
it is essential that the tests on the boiler side and the 
tests on the turbine side be studied separately ; further, 
it must be remembered that any results obtained on an 
extra-high-pressure boiler can be obtained and, con- 
sidering the boiler apart from the economizer, sur- 
passed on a similar and similarly equipped low- 
pressure boiler. 

By the aid of the temperature-entropy diagram the 
gain due to increasing the working pressure and tem- ` 
perature ranges of the substance can be shown with 
advantage. Assuming frictionless adiabatic expan- 
sion, Fig. 1 shows the amount of heat available in 1 Ib. 
of dry saturated steam at a pressure of 100 lb. per 
sq. in. absolute (327.7° F.) expanding to 14.7 lb. per 
sq. in. absolute (212° F.) and is equivalent to 140.6 
therms per lb. Figs. 2 and 3 represent the heats avail- 
able per pound of superheated steam expanding from 
365 lb. per sq. in. absolute (736.4° F.) to 1.5 in. 
(mercury) absolute pressure (91.6° F.) and 500 Ib. 
per sq. in. absolute (736.4° F.) to 1.5 in. (mercury) 
absolute pressure (91.7° F.). The amounts of heat 
available are 470.2 therms and 485 therms per Ib. of 
steam respectively. 

The “Mollier” diagram, by means of which prob- 
lems in adiabatic expansion can be graphically solved, 
has total heat as ordinates and entropy as abscissae. 
True isentropic or unresisted adiabatic expansion in- 
volves no change of entropy, and would be shown on 
the diagram by a straight vertical line. As an ex- 
ample, assuming that steam is to be expanded adia- 


batically from 200 lb. per sq. in. absolute saturated to 


1 lb. per sq. in. absolute, the amount of heat in the 
steam before expansion can be read directly off the 
chart or obtained from tables in regard to steam, the 
value being 1205.4 therms. Following vertically down 
the chart until the pressure line 1 lb. per sq. in. is 
reached, it will be seen that the amount of heat still 
remaining in the steam is 866.70 therms, and that the 
steam is 76.5% dry. Subtracting the latter value from 
the former, 1205.4 — 866.7 = 338.7 therms, gives the 
heat drop or the number of therms available between: 
the ranges above specified. As another example with 
steam at 350 Ib. absolute and superheated 250° F. and 
at a total temperature of _682.4° F.,( the initial sheat is 
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1301.2 therms, the final heat amounting to 922.5 therms 
at I lb. per sq. in. absolute; the heat drop in this case 
is 438.5 therms. Comparing the two examples, it will 
be seen that there is a gain of 99.8 therms per Ib. of 
steam or water, or 29.5% increase in available heat in 
steam at the higher temperature and pressure over the 
lower pressure, while only 12.9% extra heat units were 
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used in raising steam at the higher pressure over that 
required at the lower pressure. 

The expansion that takes place in a steam turbine 
is not isentropic and is usually called adiabatic and 
resisted. Due to the friction, reheating takes place 
during the passage of the steam through the nozzles 
and blades, and the mixture gains in entropy. The 
amount of this gain can be calculated with consider- 
able accuracy by turbine designers, and approximately 
by the user. Mr. Goudie, in his book on “Steam Tur- 
bines,” has calculated a series of curves by which he 
arrives at the “reheat factor”; these curves are repro- 
duced in Fig. 4 and can be used for multi-stage tur- 
bines and pressures between 150 and 200 lb. per sq. in. 
The curves are likely to be low for higher steam 
pressures. 

For a comparison between the cost of running a 
power station at 200-lb. press (gauge) and at 350-Ib. 
press, Schedule 1 has been prepared. It is proposed 
to consider a river-side station, where the water is 
suitable for surface condensing. It is proposed to 
install 20,000-kw. sets, and coal is assumed to be 
within a reasonable distance: the cost of the coal, with 
a net calorific value of 10,000 therms per 1b., is for 
the purpose of the schedule assumed to be Ios. per ton 
at the works. The incombustible contents of the coal 
would amount to 20%. The average water tempera- 
ture is taken to be 60° F., and the vacuum 28.5 in., 
with the barometer at 30 in. The overall efficiency of 
the boiler-house plant is assumed to be 77.5%, which 
should be obtained with modern boiler control. 

Turbine makers are not all in accord as to the 
efficiency to be expected from turbines of the size 
under consideration when working on high pressures. 
A well-known firm states that between 200-lb. and 
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350-lb. pressure there will be a drop in ratio efficiency 
of 214% ; other manufacturers state that a turbine can 
be built with the same efficiency at 350 1b., as at 200-Ib. 
pressure. There is no doubt that the increased density 
of the steam at the higher pressure will increase the 
internal losses in the turbine. 

Martin, in his book entitled “Design and Construc- 
tion of Steam Turbines,” gives Dr. Lasche’s formula 
for the power absorbed by ee discs as: 

r. ae m. 


ai 


Power absorbed in kilow 


= diameter of wheels in aa 
l = average length of blades in inches; 
V = specific volume of the steam; 
A = a constant. 
The constant is unity for a wheel carrying one row of 
moving blades, and 1.2 for wheels with two rows. The 
formula is said to be valid for wheel diameters from 
35 in. up to 47 in., and for values of / ranging between 
34 in. and 2 in. 

The author above quoted further states that “the 
resistance offered by a turbine wheel when at work 
is, however, quite different from its resistance when 
motored round; with a wheel at work and with com- 
plete admission there is no true windage due to the 
blades, whilst with partial admission the blades on the 
active arc are also free from windage.” 

In view of the above and the difference between 
the views of experts, it will be advisable to look ahead 
and anticipate that the efficiencies of turbines of the 
size under consideration will be improved in the near 
future. For the purpose of the calculations a turbine 
ratio efficiency of 80% is assumed, at both 200-lb. and 
350-lb. pressure with the steam superheated 150° F. 
and a constant vacuum of 28.5 in. An alternator of 
20,000 kw. capacity can no doubt be built to give an 
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efficiency of 97% at unity power-factor, thus making 
the turbogenerator ratio efficiency 0.80 X 0.97 = 
77.6%. Assuming bearing and other friction losses 
to absorb git the internal efficiency of the turbine will 
amount to 82% | € 
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Schedule I shows the comparisons of coal, steam 
and heat consumptions for a 20,000-kw. machine run- 
ning under the conditions mentioned, at 200-lb. and 
350-lb. pressure by gauge at varying superheats; also 
at 500-lb. absolute and 268° F. superheat, at which 
pressure and superheat the total temperature will be 
736.5° F.,-about the maximum temperature at present 
recommended for the materials now being used in 
turbine construction. Schedule I shows that the cost 
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for coal when generating 175.2 million kw-hr. with a 
load-factor of 100% will be $313,800 at the higher 
pressure (superheat 250° F.), and $337,000 at the 
lower pressure with corresponding superheat. This 
is a saving of $23,200 per 175.2 million kw-hr., or 
0.0133c per kw-hr. Unfortunately, a load-factor of 
100% is impossible, and the conditions under which 
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power stations are operated must be considered before 
even an approximate estimate of working costs can be 
arrived at. | 

An annual load-factor of 50% may mean full load 
for half the number of hours in a year, or anything 
between this and half load for the full number of 
hours in the year. 

In order to avoid having to assume a curve of load 
and the necessity of calculating the consumptions at 
partial loads, a method of computation generally 
adopted for calculations of this nature, and one which 
is sufficiently accurate for this purpose, is to assume 
that the ratio of the station output to the total coal 
consumed is in accordance with Willans’ law, i. e., a 
straight line. 
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Fig. 5 is plotted from results obtained at one power 
station for a number of days during the year 1917, 
with the station conditions 180 lb. per sq. in. (gage) ; 
100° F. superheat; 28 in. vacuum; 30 in. barometer. 
On this curve the weight of coal used is shown to be 
60,000 Ib. per day plus 2.32 lb. per unit generated. The 
quantity of coal per day, i. e., 60,000 lb., is the no-load 
consumption of the works, and will include the no-load 
consumption of one turbo-generator. In order to 
make the calculations as simple as possible, it 1s pro- 
posed to deduct the no-load consumption of one ma- 
chine (5500 Ib. of steam per hr.) from the works’ 
no-load consumption, and to assume an evaporation of 
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SCHEDULE I—ABSOLUTE PRESSURE AT TURBINE EXHAUST, 1.5 IN. (Hg.) (91.7° F.), CONDENSATE TEMPERATURE, 85°F 


Steam pressure at turbine .....e«- 


Superheat of steam at turbine, ° F. 100° 150° 200° 
Total temperature of steam at tur- 

bine OFE cao eee ee neee o ae 487.9 537.9 587.9 
Total heat in steam from 32° F., 

therms per lb.......ssessesesesen. 1,265.0 1,293 1,319 
Heat drop per Ib. of steam, therms. _379.1 391 403.4 
Ratio efficiency of turbogenerator.. 17.1% 77.6% 78.5% 
Internal efficiency of turbine....... 81.5% 82% 83% 
Steam consumption of turbine, Ib. 

per kw-ħhr. .......sssosssssesso vi 11.7 11.25 10.8 
Total steam consumption of tur- 

bine, lb. per hr.......sosesesesoso 234,000 225,000 216,000 
Heat rejected to condenser from 

32° F., therms per Ib............. 947 273 984 
Ratio of circulating water to steam 

condensed ~ 6506654 sabe he eice es 44 45 46 
Circulating water, quantity, g.p.m. 1,029,600 1,012,500 993,600 
Power for circulating pumps, b.hp. 163 160 157 
Power for air and condensate ex- 

traction pumps, b.hp............- 89 86 83 
Power for iler feed pumps, bhp... 104 100 96 
Power for induced draft fans, b.hp. 222 220 220 
Power for small auxiliary motors, 

3 np. EN E sla oe E EEEN A 57 56 55 
Total power for auxiliaries, b.hp... 635 622 611 
Total power for auxiliaries, kw..... 530 515 510 
Net output to busbars, kw......... 19,470 19,485 19,490 
Heat in steam from temperature of 

hotwell, therms per Ib............ 1,212 1,240 1,266 
Steam consumption per effective 

kw-hr., Ib: jcsyndsevts ddan veda ee 12.01 11.55 11.09 
Pounds of steam evaporated and 

superheated per Ib. of coal, Ib.... 6.40 6.25 6.12 
Coal consumption per effective 

kw-br.; 1b: ooo eta hee bane 4 ets 1.88 1.85 1.82 
Cost of coal at $2.40 ver ton. gene- 

rating 175.2 x 108 kw-hr. in dol- 

lara hide tact ew nes 8 ee eee ices 356,000 351,000 346,000 


m- —— 215 lb. per sq. in. (abs.) 


500 lb. per 

r365 1b. per sq. in. (abs.)—-————, fae) 

a ns. 

250° 300° 50° 100° 150° 200° 250° 300° 268° 
637.9 687.9 486.4 536.4 586.4 636.4 686.4 736.4 736.4 
1,345.5 1,371 1,249 1,278.6 1,307 1.335 1,363 1,389 1,382.7 
416.1 429.2 402.4 (415.4 428.7 442.2 456 470.2 485 
79.0% 79.5% 75.5% 76.9% 77.6% 78.4% 78.9% 80% 80.2% 
83.4% 84.0% 79.8% 81.3% 82.0% 82.8% 83.4% 84.5% 84.6% 
10.4 10.0 11.3 10.7 10.28 9.86 95 9.15 8.89 
208,000 200,000 226,000 214,000 205,600 197,200 190,000 183,000 177,800 
998 1,010 925 940 955 969 983 991 972.7 
46.5 47.0 43 44 45 45.5 46 46 44 
967,200 940,000 971,800 941,600 925,200 897,200 874,000 840,000 785,000 
153 149 154 149 146 143 138 133 124 
80 77 86 82 80 77 74 72 70 
92 §9 166 157 151 145 140 135 177 
216 212 218 212 207 203 200 195 186 
54 51 a1 BR 57 55 54 54 56 
595 578 685 £58 641 623 606 589 613 
495 485 565 540 530 515 509 485 510 
19,505 19,515 19,435 19,460 19,470 19,485 19.500 19,515 19,490 
1,293 1,318 1,196 1.226 1,254 1,282 1,310 1,336 1,329.7 
10.67 10.25 11.62 11.00 10.55 10.12 9.74 9.39 9.124 
6.0 5.9 6.48 6.32 6.2 6.05 5.90 5.8 5.83 
1.78 1.74 180 1.74 1.70 1.68 1.65 1.62 1.565 
336,600 329.500 340,800 331,600 3233900. 317,500, 313,900 311.800 298.200 
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6 lb. of water per Ib. of coal, and to call the figure so 
obtained the works’ standing loss. 
60,000 X 6 -= 24 = no-load consumption of 
works in pounds of steam per hour = 15,000 
Ib. of steam per hour. 
Deduct the no-load consumption of one machine 
= 15,000 — 5500 = 9500 lb. of steam, 
and 9500/6 = 1583 lb. of coal per hour. 
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not in the best condition, it will be advisable to add 
5% to the figures obtained for the load consumption 
and 5% to the no-load loss of the turbine, thus making 
the consumptions and costs as below: 

Maximum load of 20,600 kw. 


and 50% load-factor 87.6x10° 
units per annum. 


Work standing loss in tons of 


200 lb. pressure, 350 lb. pressure, 
250° superheat, 250° superheat, 
28.5 in. vacuum. 28.5 In. vacuum, 


xo oa pass es 6,200 6,700 
NoO-load consumption of turbo- 
To arrive at an estimated figure for the power sta- generators in tons of coal... 15,100 15,314 
oad consumption of turbo-gen- 
tions under discussion, it is proposed to assume that ators E Ore CEI 65.300 59.867 
the standing loss of the station designed for 200 lb. ie aren ET 
: ° al naene inea ee Sw ea eee D, ; 
will be the same as for the power station referred to > ý 
à : oP. ’ Pound of coal per unit on sta- 
i. e., 1583 lb. of coal per hour. It will be fair if the tion Buster ere ee ea sores 
e otal cost a ) per ton...... 3, 9e 
same basis is taken for the plant at 350 Ib. pressure, Cost of coal per unit. IUN 003590 $ 0.056c 
SCHEDULE II. 
Steam pressure at turbine, Ib. per sq. in. abS...... 0... ccc ccc cc cece cece cer scces 5 215 365 500 
Superheat of steam at turbine, ° Fo... ce ccc cee ee eee cece eeeeeccceceeenee 300 251.6 219.4 
Total temperature of steam at turbine, ° Fi... cc cece ce ec eee cece cesses 688 688 688 
Total heat of steam (from 32° F.), therms per Ds asc seeavey oes aes soe wees wee ene 1.371.2 1,363.2 1,356.0 
Absolute pressure at turbine exhaust, inches (He Vis oie Paid oP OS So Oa ee a owe 0.9 0.9 0.9 
Heat drop per Ib. of steam, therms......... 0. ccc ce ee ee cee ce eee eee tcececeeseeene 454.9 480.7 495.4 
Ratio efficiency of turbine and alternator......... 0.0... ccc cee cece ee ee ete eecees 79.5% TUS TR.65 
Internal efficiency of turbine s:.0s06os bees oes oe ee 668 ha wee Sh Po hoe SOS EERE ERS OLS 84.0% 83.4% 83.0% 
Steam consumption of turbine, Jb. per KW-hr..... ccc ccc cee cece eee eens 0.46 9.00 RTT 
Total steam consumption of turbine. Ib. per hro... oe ew cee ee ee teen 187.600 180,000 175,400 
Heat rejected to condenser (from 32° F.). therms per Ib......... 0... eee cece cee 9985 962 94 
Ratio of circulating water to steam condensed........... cc cc ce eee cee tence ence eees §1 $ TT 
Circulating water quantity, 8.P.ħ....essesssssesessseresssrerosesesosesseseresesesere 1,520.000 1,460,000 1,350,000 
Power for circulating pumps, D.hp......... ce ce ee eee ce ec eee ee ee enssteeeas 240 230 215 
Power for air and condensate extraction pumps, D.HAp...... ce ee ee ee ee ees 92 90 88 
Power for boiler feed pumps, D.hp...... ccc ec ce ce ee cect ween eee tte eeeceees S4 133 180 
Power for induced draught fans, D.ANP..... ec ee ec ete cece cee eceeeee 197 187 182 
Power for small auxiliary motors, D.NpP......... cc cece ee ee eee tee eee eee en ees 62 64 66 
Total power for auxiliaries, DAD: < c<ss.cenk SoG s Speed bas WEBER Reale CaS es HRA So eS 75 704 731 
Total power for auxiliaries, KW....seesssoesssssossssessesss er re i a re 460 580 605 
Net kilowatt output to busbars....5 oe fee dork ewe bs ees eb HRD be Rua a Se % Eee EY 19.440 19.420 19,395 
Heat In steam from temperature of hotwell. therms per Ib............. ccc cece eeees 1,331.2 1,323.2 1,316 
Steam consumption per effective kw-hr., ID... ... cc cee ce cc ce ee eee eee eee ete md 9.48 9.04 
Pound of steam evaporated and superheated per Ib. of coal.......... 2... ce eee eee eee 5 &3 5.86 5.89 
Coal consumption per effective Kw-Phr., ID... ee ee cee ee eee tae e te eeees 1.67 1.62 1.536 
Cost of coal at $2.40 per ton, generating 173:2 X 10% KW-h soca 8 eh ea e a $317.500 $308,300 $292,000 


with 8% added to the works’ standing loss represent- 
ing roughly the higher temperature of the steam at the 
higher pressure. Standing losses must be approxi- 
mately proportional to the top temperature, as this 
affects radiation, boiler exit losses, etc. 

For a 20,000-kw. set the no-load consumption will 
be approximately 22,000 lb. steam, or 3666 lb. of coal 
per hour. These figures plotted in conjunction with 
the steam consumptions shown in Schedule I give the 
total steam consumption at any load as 


A further schedule (No. IT) has been prepared, 
showing comparative coal costs of riverside stations 
working at 

200 Ih. per sq. in. (gage), 300° F, 


350 Ib. per sq. in. (gage), 250° F. 
485 lb. per sq. in. (gage), 220° F. 


superheat, and 
superheat, and 
superheat. 

All the efficiencies and calorific values used in pre- 
paring Schedule I are used in preparing the schedule 
above mentioned, so that they are directly compar- 
ative. 


ep -m ~ 


SCHEDULE III. 


21° Ib. per sq. in. abs. 
250° F. superheat, 
28 in. vacuum. 


365 lb. per sq. in. abs. 
250° F. surerheat, 
28 in. vacuum. 


Total heat of steam (from 32° F.), therms per Ib........... ccc cc cette e ccc te ees 1.345.5 1,33 
Heat drop per lb. of steam, tNErMS. i. 2 ccee css cokes tee sa we ee De ee wea cess eee eee eeees 401.3 441.6 
Ratio efficiency of turbo-alternator. ...... ccc cece ce cece ete e cee e teat eeeaes TNS 78.9% 
Steam consumption per kw-hr. ID... . 0. ck ce ce eet meee te eee eee eee e tence enene 10.75 9.85 
Heat rejected to condenser, thermS per ib....... ccc cece cece tree tee cette eens eces 1,011.5 996 
Ratio of circulating water tO St€AM..... cece ccc cee cece ete eee w eee eee eee rete eees 63.5 FZ 
Power for circulating pump. (DAD. ...essesesesesssserseresenersossessseseseneeeseeeso 432 3°5 
Total power required for auxiliaris. KWo ge Oil ee be nee a A E O A ee 730 700 
Pound of steam per kw-hr. on busbarsS.........sesesssssssssecccccscececscscsceesoeo 11.1 10.2 
Pound of coal per kw-hr. on busbarS.......sesessesessserrescecssesesesesereseseseoe 1.79 1.675 
Cost of coal at $2.40 per ton per 175.2 X 10° Kw-hr....... cee cee ce eee eens $340,800 $317,500 
Circulating water at 80° F. discharged from condenser at 96° F. Efficiency of toiler house, 77.5%. Coal with a net calorific. 


value of 10,000 therms per Ib. 
The head against which the circulating pumps have to work is taken to be 50 ft. 


22,000 lb. + 9.54 1b. of steam per kw-hr. 
for the plant operating at 200-lb. pressure, and 

22,000 lb. -+ 8.6 lb. of steam per kw-hr. 
and 3729 Ib. + 1.45 lb. of coal per kw-hr. for the plant 
operating at 350-lb. pressure and 250% superheat. 

In order to allow for changing over, for the period 
when two or more machines are temporarily running 
together at partial loads, for reduced efficiency in the 
boiler house due to adverse circumstances, and for the 
necessity of sometimes running the plant when it is 


Schedule III shows the coal required, and power 
for auxiliaries, for a cooling-tower station working 
between 200 lb. per sq. in. gage, 250° F. superheat, 
and 350 lb. per sq. in. gage, 250° F. superheat exhaust- 
ing against a back pressure of 1 lb. absolute pressure. 

Schedule IV gives the relative steam consumptions 
with steam at a temperature of 688° F., 215 lb. per 
sq. in. gage, 265 lb. per sq. in. gage, and 315 lb. per 
sq. in. gage, exhausting against a back pressure of 
1.5 in. of mercury or 28.5 in. vacuum, 


With regard to the practical difficulties, it is but to 
be expected that before pressures of 500 or 600 Ib. 
per sq. in. are adopted, a radical departure will have 
to be made in present boiler construction. All square 
boxes and headers will be eliminated, the drums and 
tubes will be smaller in diameter, and the design of 
the boiler made more elastic. The type of boiler will 
no doubt assume the appearance of a flash boiler, with 
practically no steam or water reserve, and fired by gas 
on the surface-combustion principle. For more mod- 
erate pressures, up to 350 lb. per sq. in., the existing 
type of boiler can be modified and successfully used. 

With higher steam pressures the temperature of 
saturation is raised, and, due to this, greater care must 
be exercised in the quality of the-water used for the 
boiler feed. A feed water that 1s perfectly satisfac- 
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SOLUBILITY OF GASES IN WATER. 


Volume of gas [0° C. and 760 mm. (mercury)]j. dissolved by 
one voliume of water at the temperature indicated if the par- 
tial pressure of the gas Is 760 mm. (mercury). 


Water 

tempera- O* H* Co.?* Nt Air’ 
aie 
BO sen ee 0.02608 0.01699 0.665 0.01380 0.01606 
a TOE 0.02440 0.01666 0.592 0.0127] ....... 
JO eect ge 0.02306 0.01644 0.530 0.01182 0.01503 
De het es 0.02187 0.01624 0.479 0.0111} = «ase ade 
Wrasse 0.02090 0.01608 0.436 0.01061 0.01418 
60°... 0.01946 0.01600 0.339 0.01000 0.91297 
PM. Oey nk 0.01833 0.01600 0 0 0.01216 
ROP eos res 0.01761 0.01600 Sateen: Uea 0.01156 
| | an 0.01723 0.01600 2... ke ew ee 0.01126 

100°. 22... 0.01700 0.01600 ..... seen 0.01105 

“Winkler. ?tBohr and Bock. 


cylinder machine, with a flexible claw-type coupling 
between the cylinders and a thrust bearing for each 


SCHEDULE IV. 


Steam pressure at turbine, Ib. per sq. in. ab... ... cee eee 
Total temperature of steam at turbine, ° F...................... 


Superheat at turbine, 


Totai heat of steam (from 32° F.), therms per Ib................- 
Absolute pressure at turbine exhaust, inches (Hg.).............05. 
Heat drop per Ib. of steam, therms....... cc... ce eee eee ee eee 
Ratio efficiency of turbine and generator............002 cee ecw eens 
Steam consumption of turbine, lb. per Kw-hr..............ceeeees 
Totai steam consumption of turbine, lb. per hr.............0c cece 


Stcam consumption per effective kw-hr., Ib 


tory at 380° F. in a modern tubular boiler might be 
quite unsuitable for use in a flash boiler. The quan- 


tity of air, CO., and oxygen will have to be kept down ° 


to a minimum, and also the non-soluble salts which 
are generally in the water discharged from an ordi- 
nary line-soda water softener. A natural develop- 
ment and one which is already taking place is to heat 
the feed water under atmospheric pressure by means 
of live or exhaust steam in order to drive off the 
entrapped and dissolved gases as much as possible. 
The accompanying table shows that it is necessary to 
raise the temperature of the water to 100° C. before 
the quantity of air in the water is appreciably reduced. 

The source of water for use in high-pressure plants 
will have te be carefully traced, and the treatment of 
the water should be such that a minimum of unsoluble 


oeeevreee se wee eee es two eee ae seers eee seo ee ser eee we 


eer eeee eer eevee a eere 


he Ginn Safe Seater E GA 215 265 315 
EE EEEE 688 688 688 
E ee er 300 281.6 265.6 
ayo E a acl woh gw rete 1,371.3 1,368.6 1,365.9 
alt eeinle Sa Oe ace vais 1.5 1.5 1.5 
Doe arra eee Sen ware ei as 429.0 440.3 449.1 
Wha Grin Geos DE E (9.5% (9.1% 79.0% 
«Sao ws ata a Ga Beare 10.023 9.82 9.65 
E stake E 200,460 196,400 193.000 
esi a DEE Sid AE ESS 10.3 10.10 9.94 


cylinder. For very large sets, above 50,000 kw., the 
cross-compound turbogenerator will no doubt be used, 
the high-pressure turbine being attached to a generator 
and the low-pressure turbine to another generator. 
Each set can then be run at its most suitable speed, 
with resulting high efficiency. This arrangement will 
no doubt lead to re-heating the steam after it leaves 
the high-pressure turbine and before entering the low- 
pressure machine. 

The steam pipes to be used in a station where both 
high pressures and high temperatures are employed 
will have to be very carefully designed. 

The question of expansion at higher temperatures 
will be of the utmost importance. For example, take 
the case of a steam pipe 100 ft. in length, and assume 
that the pipe had been erected at 60° F. It will be 
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i SCHEDULE V. 
Showing coal consumption, cost of coal and the amount oreo ee se can be expended to absorb the estimated saving per $7.36 
million Kw-hħ. 


500 lb. per 

Steam pressure sivas acueitse0 as 64h seheens r——— 215 lb. per sq. in. (abs.)———~ -————-— 365 lb. per sy. in. (abs.) ——————, su. in. 
(abs.). 

Süpérhtcat; Fcc sions s caves dak ee hi ete 100 150 200 250 300 50 100 150 200 250 300 268 


1. Coal consumption (ib.) per effective kw- 
hr. at 100% load-factor and no station 


lOSSES pion oe bb ai ares cored WE To DEE E CAWES 1.88 1.85 1.82 1.78 1.74 1.8 1.74 1.7 1.68 1.65 1.62 1.56 
2. Coal consumption (lb) per Kw-hr. de- 

livered to busbars at 50° load-factor.... 2.32 2.28 2.24 2.211 2.18 2.22 2.18 2.15 2.11 2.102 2.06 2.0 
3. Annual cost ($) of coal at $2.40 per ton 

per 87.6 million kw-hrs. at 505 load fac- 

TOP cece ccc cece ee ee eee cece te eceesceecsceee ool, 00 217,000 213,000 211,000 207,000 211,500 207,500 202,100 201,400 200,000 196.200 190,400 
4. Estimated saving ($) per 87.6 million 

kw-hrs., taking 215 lbs. (abs.), 100° F. 

superheat as datum........ cc. ccc eee sa. srcane 3,980 7,470 9,790 13,670 9,190 13,190 16,600 19,400 20,500 24,150 39,350 
5. $ capital that can be expended for annual 

payments to absorb amount shown in 

line 4. Life of plant 15 years. and com- 

pound interest at the rate of 5%....: EEn . heen atin 37,300 78,000 107,000 142,500 95,500 137,350 172,600 201,000 213,400 256,500 316.400 


salts remains in it after treatment. The purer the 
water the greater athnity it has for air, CO., and 
oxygen, and every care should be taken that it is not 
exposed to the air between the condenser and the 
boiler. In order to avoid such exposure to the air it is 
suggested that the feed pump should be an extension 
of the condensate pump and the condensed water 
pumped direct into the feed line. 

The natural development of the turbine for higher 
pressures appears to be in a line with Parsons two- 


found that at a temperature of 388° F., equal to steam 
at 200-lb. gage saturated, the expansion is 2.59 in.. 
while at 786.6° F. equal to steam at 600-lb. gage, and 
300° F. superheat, the expansion is 5.75 in. 

The expansion given can be readily taken care of 
if the designer can insure that the expansion would 
always take place lengthwise in the pipe range. Un- 
fortunately, taking a boiler off a range will cause a 
considerable cross-strain to the main header, due to 
the connecting pipes cooling down and_contracting. 
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Outline of Factors Governing Eco- 
nomical Boiler Operation 


Combustion, Loss Due to Excess Air, and Losses in Burn- 
ing Coal — Accounted For and Unaccounted For Losses 


By ROBERT JUNE 


Mechanical Engineer. 


This article ts the second of a series on power plant management. 


These articles will discuss the various important phases 


of power plant management, factors that affect efficiency and economy. The power plant manager or superintendent reading 
this series will obtain a consecutive series of informative articles that may be educative for many, and in any case will serve 
to remind of the many factors in power plant operation requiring consideration, 


HE war has been won, and some of the tension 
under which central stations have had to be 
operated has been relaxed—that is, theoretically. 
Actually, the amount of slack which has developed 
in the driving mechanism of industry to date, is neglig- 
ible. The war has nearly doubled our economic re- 
sources, having added 7,000,000 trained workers, and 
countless new blast furnaces, steel plants, textile mills, 
agricultural machinery factories, plants for preparing 
food, shipyards, etc., to our industrial equipment. 
These workers and this equipment must necessarily 
be kept at work to supply a world-wide shortage of 
goods. 

This means that the coal situation will continue 
acute. There is no prospect of our mining more than, 
or as much, as we can use during the current year. 
Coal must still be conserved and the place to conserve 
it is the boiler-room. In order to get at a thorough 
understanding of our problem, let us see what happens 
when we throw a shovel of coal into the boiler furnace. 

Coal and air, the raw materials of combustion, are 
composed of a number of elements, which must be 
taken into consideration in arriving at an understand- 
ing of the cause of waste. Coal consists largely of 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, sulphur and earthly mate- 
rial or ash. Air is made up principally of oxygen, 
nitrogen and water vapor. In the furnace, these ele- 
ments behave in the manner in Table 1. 

If carbon and oxygen are brought together at 


TABLE I 

: 2 10 BD Tc! 

af SE BD ez. ZBE 
& TO oF 32 OS 
= F aM ea be S =a qgeca 

g 3 © o3 or > 

wr) a ° ao 5 + 3 be ® a K = 
og So =o gec 23 ile Sa wee 
vi° 38 ~S 2S 5*¢ Bes (pES 
ES o E Ja Æ ocn 272 g Ew 
a2 2> S£ 5p Eos Ero velg 
Z. O -< O° Si Ia a 
Carbon C burns COe 266 11.57 14,000 
Hydrogen H burns H: 8.0 34.80 62,000 
Oxygen O doesn't burn buban er 
Nitrogen N doesnt burn .... OR: Skur daau 
Sulphur S burns SOe 1.0 4.35 4,050 


a high temperature, 12 parts of carbon will unite with 
32 parts of oxygen to form 44 parts of carbon dioxide, 
which means that 224 lb. of oxygen are required to 
burn 1 lb. of carbon to carbon dioxide. 

Our only source of oxygen is the air, which is com- 
posed of 23% of oxygen and 77% nitrogen by weight, 
so that to supply 1 lb. of oxvgen to the coal it is neces- 
sary air as follows: 


100 
—— = 4.35 lb. of air. 
23 


77 
which includes — == 3.35 lb. of nitrogen. 


23 

In order to burn completely 1 lb. of carbon, 224 Ib. 
of oxygen are required and 3% lb. of carbon dioxide 
are formed. 

As 3.35 lb. of nitrogen are introduced with every 
pound of oxygen, it follows that for 234 lb. of oxygen, 
8.92 lb. of nitrogen are used. 

The result of burning 1 lb. of pure carbon in air 


is therefore 
3.67 1b. of CO, 
8.92 lb. of N 


12.59 lb. of flue gases. 

As the ash in coal requires no air, and hydrogen 
is present in but minor quantities, the theoretical 
amount of air required to burn carbon is approxi- 
mately that required for the complete combustion of 
coal—that is 12 lb. of air in a perfect furnace. 

In the actual furnace it is necessary to supply more 
than the theoretical amount of oxygen. The percent- 
age of excess air depends upon the size and character 
of the coal, kind of furnace and grates, depth of fuel 
bed, method of firing, draft and other variables. But 
it may be set down as an axiom that where much over 


TABLE Il. 
t t a, v e Lone 
aS ES, cu 84888 

wu ado LY Re: ao © E A 
S j Z o z u= = $ A D e co) -pS S 
sie ers ST's Eg 22otes 
ex cas BE n ge eae Es 
es mS See Set SERES 

0 5,132 0 0.0 ie 

10 4,710 422 8.2 cree 

20) 4 302 780 15.2 ea 

30 4044 1,088 91.9 oe 

40 3.777 1355 26.4 100.0 
50 3.543 1,589 31.0 93.5 

60 3,336 1,796 35.0 88.2 

70 3.153 1.979 38.6 83.0 

80 2 988 2,144 41.4 78.5 
90 2 840 2,2902 46.7 74.5 
100 2705 2.927 47.3 70 
125 2.419 2713 52.9 63 
150 2 188 2944 BTA 56.6 
175 1,997 3.135 61.1 51.5 
200 1,837 3.295 64.2 47.0 
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40% excess air is used for combustion, there is some- 
thing. radically wrong. 

The cooling effects of various percentages of ex- 
cess air are indicated in Table II. 

So far as concerns the efficiency of steam produc- 
tion, it would make no difference at all what the temp- 
erature of the fire was or whether 12 or 120 Ib. of air 
were used for each pound of coal, so long as the fuel 
was completely burned and the boiler surface large 
enough to absorb all the heat in the gases. With an 
ideally perfect boiler that could absorb heat from 
gases until they were cooled down to air temperatures, 
it would be immaterial how much air had been used 
to burn the coal, or what the temperature of the gases 
was, because all their heat would be absorbed. Un- 
fortunately, it is not only impossible but impracticable 
to build boilers of this kind. Heat cannot be absorbed 
effectively by a boiler from flue gases which are much 
cooler than 500 to 600° F. Furthermore, this tempera- 
ture is usually required to produce the necessary draft, 
and unless the quantity of gas is kept down to a small 
volume the draft will be impaired because of the fric- 
tion loss due to the resistance of fuel, boiler and 
chimney. 

With the actual boiler then, it makes a great deal 
of difference whether 12 or 120 lb. of air are used to 
burn 1 lb. of coal. In one case 13 lb. of hot gas are 
going up the chimney, and in the other case 121 Ib. 
These hot gases are the chief “waste product” of the 
boiler plant or steam factory and they constitute the 
largest item in the total waste of 40% occurring in 
the average plant. Evidently the loss due to heat 
carried away by this waste product, is reduced by tak- 
ing the minimum amount of air. But just as the fac- 
tory manager must keep tab on his waste in order to 
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eliminate it, so must the engineer measure the amount 
of his waste product in order to take steps toward 
its reduction. The amount of chimney gases per 
pound of coal is obtained by measuring CO, or carbon 
dioxide; the heat in each pound of these gases is 
measured by their temperature. All of the important 
causes of loss in a boiler plant will be considered 
briefly and their extent pointed out, and, if possible, 
how much each loss may be reduced. 


Heat Losses 1N BURNING COAL. 


A boiler, in order to utilize the heat of combustion 
of the fuel must be free from radiation and leakage 
losses, the fuel must be completely oxidized, and the 
products of combustion must be discharged at atmos- 
pheric temperatures. Commercially such conditions 
are unobtainable, hence complete utilization of the heat 
generated is impossible. A boiler which utilizes 83% 
of the heat value of the fuel is exceptional and an 
average figure for very good practice is not far from 
77%. The various losses including the heat utilized 
by the boiler, constitute the commercial “heat balance.” 
The losses considered are: 

Loss in the dry chimney gases. 

Loss due to incomplete combustion. 

Loss of fuel through the grate. 

Superheating the hygroscopic moisture in the air. 
Moisture in the fuel. 

Loss due to the presence of hydrogen in the fuel. 
Unburned fuel carried beyond the combustion cham- 
ber in the form of soot or smoke. 

&. Radiation and minor losses. 

Some of these losses are preventable. 
inherent, and cannot be avoided. 


Loss IN THE Dry CHIMNEY GASES. 


This is usually the greatest of all losses. The type 
and proportions of the boiler and setting, and the 
driving rate, are factors which govern it. The amount 
of heat carried away, under varying conditions, is 
shown graphically in Fig. 1. 

It will be noted that the extent of air dilution 
and the temperatures at which the gases leave the 
boiler, indicate the magnitude of the loss. Flue temp- 
eratures less than 450° F., are seldom experienced 
except in connection with economizers, and as the air 
dilution is ordinarily well over 40%, the loss from this 
cause may range from 8 to 40% of the total heat 
generated. 

The amount of this loss can be cut down by reduc- 
ing the weight of the heat-bearing gases, by only ad- 
mitting to the furnaces the minimum practical amount 
of air, by preventing leaks in the furnace setting, and 
by reducing the temperature of the gases, by keeping 
the fire surface of the boiler clean through the use of 
mechanical soot blowers. 

CO, analysis apparatus is invaluable in determining 
this loss and furnishing a basis on which to lessen it. 


Loss DUE To INCOMPLETE INCOMBUSTION. 


Others are 


If the volatile gases are not completely oxidized, 
as when the air supply is insufficient or the mixture of 
air and gases is not quite thorough, some of the carbon 
may escape as carbon monoxide. Some of the hydro- 
carbon may also pass through the furnace without 
being burned. The presence of even a small amount 
of carbon monoxide (CO) in the flue gas is indicative 
of appreciable loss, as will be seen from Fig. II. 

If the furnace is properly designed, these losses 
may be reduced to an almost negligible quantity by 
careful operation. With a good and even fire bed, 
having a thickness suited to the effective draft, only 
traces of CO, hydrogen, etc., should be found. If the 
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losses exceed 2%, there is something wrong and pains 
should be taken to find out whether the trouble is due 
to poor design or careless firing, so that it can be 
eliminated. 


Loss oF FUEL THROUGH GRATE. 


In average practice the unconsumed carbon found 
in the ash pit ranges from 15 to 50% of the total 
weight of dry refuse depending upon the size and 
quality of coal, type of grate and rate of driving. 
This loss of fuel runs from 1.5 to 10% or more, of 
the total heating value. Although various attempts 
have been made to assign an average percentage to 
this loss, they have been without result or value. 
Numerous tests of recent mechanical stoker installa- 
tions have indicated losses ranging from 1.5 to 5% 
of the heat value of the coal at normal driving rates. 

This loss can and should be reduced by proportion- 
ing the grate openings to suit the size of the coal 
burned, careful handling of the fire, and, when prac- 
ticable, the substitution of free-burning for caking 
coals. 


Loss DUE To SUPERHEATING MOISTURE IN AIR. 


This loss is, in the main, a minor one, ranging 
from 2 to 4%, except on hot, humid days or at plants 
located at points of excessive rainfall or near the sea 
coast. As it cannot be controlled, except as excess 
of air is controlled, it is not discussed further. 


Loss DUE To MOISTURE IN FUEL. 


If present in large quantities, moisture in the fuel 
represents an appreciable loss in economy, since the 
heat necessary to evaporate it into superheated steam 
at chimney temperature is lost. Firemen occasionally 
wet coal to assist coking or reduce dust, but moisture 
thus added necessarily reduces the theoretical furnace 
efficiency. 

Under certain conditions, wet coal may give a 
higher evaporation than dry coal, that is, through 
a purely mechanical action, the moisture may assist 
in packing the coal, thus reducing the loss through 
the grate, or in cases of thin fires, reduce air excess. 
The occasions when the application of the hose to the 
coal pile is warranted are of limited frequency, how- 
ever, and firemen should be under strict instructions 
never to apply water without the specific consent of 
the boiler-room foreman. 

It follows, from what has been said, that coal 
known to be high in moisture should not be purchased 
without adjustment of prices to compensate for low- 
ered efficiency. 


Loss DUE To PRESENCE OF HYDROGEN IN THE FUEL. 


That part of the hydrogen in fuel, which is in a 
free state, burns to water, and in so doing, liberates 
62,000 B.t.u. per pound. Unfortunately, all of this 


heat does not become available for producing steam, - 


since the water formed by combustion is discharged 
by the flue gases as superheated steam, at chimney 
temperature. This loss is inherent. With anthracite, 
it approximates 2.5% of the heating value, and with 
bituminous, 4.5%. 


Loss DuE To VISIBLE SMOKE. 


The loss due to smoke is very visible, but it cannot 
' be weighed or measured and is generally over-esti- 
mated. Smoke consists of carbon in a flocculent state, 
and ash mixed with the products of combustion. 

The losses due to visible smoke seldom exceed 1%. 
It must be remembered in considering this loss that 
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a smoky chimney does not necessarily indicate an in- 
efficient furnace. Paradoxical as it seems, a smoky 
chimney may be much more efficient than one which 
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PERCENT OF CO IN FLUE GAS BY VOLUME 
Curves Showing Loss Due to Incomplete Combustion. 


is smokeless; that is, a furnace operating with mini- 
mum air supply may cause dense clouds of smoke and 
still give a higher evaporation than one made smoke- 
less by a large excess of air. There will, of course, 
be some loss due to carbon monoxide, unburned hydro- 
carbons, and combustible in soot in the former case, 
but this may be more than offset by the excessive 
losses caused by the heat carried away in the chimney 
gases in the latter. The amount of combustible in the 
ous parts of the setting, seldom exceeds one per cent 
soot and cinders deposited upon the tubes and in vari- 
of the calorific value of the fuel. 


RADIATION AND UNACCOUNTED-FOR LOSSES. 


_ These losses are determined by simple arithmetic, 
being the difference between the sum of the heat rep- 


hee 
TABLE III. 
Per CENT OF CaALorIFIC VALUE OF COAL AS FIRED. 
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Heat absorbed by boiler... 89.86 80.0 75.0 65.0 60.0 
Loss due to free moisture 

on coal ............... 0.50 0.5 0.6 0.6 0.7 


Loss due to hydrogen in 
coal (evaporation of 


Bases: . win E ores. 5.33 10.0 13.0 17.5 20.0 
Loss due to carbon mon- 
OXIME eighine see 33 sees 0.00 0.2 0.3 0.5 1.0 


Loss due to combustible in 
ash and refuse ....... 
Loss due to heating mois- 
ture in air ............ 
Loss due to unconsumed 
hydrogen, hydrocarbon, 
radiation and unac- 
counted-for 0.00 3.4 4.2 7.3 8.0 


100% 


100% 100% 100%-100% 
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resented in the steam and the losses previously men- 
tioned, subtracted from the 100% total heating value 
in the fuel. Consequently, unless careful attention is 
given to accuracy of determination of other losses, 
the figures arrived at for this loss will be in error. 

Radiation losses should not exceed 2%, and as 
a matter of fact, do not, with well-designed, well in- 
sulated boiler furnaces. On the contrary, with poorly 
installed settings, where insulation is not properly at- 
tended to, radiation losses may amount to as much as 
6 to 8%. 

It is undoubtedly true that this loss equals a full 
4 to 6% in the average plant and that it could be cut 
squarely in two with a comparatively small expendi- 
ture for msulating material. 

The sum of all the losses and the heat absorbed 
by the boiler, when distributed in a table or on a graph, 
gives us the heat balance. As the operating engineer, 
when searching out means for the elimination of 
losses, is concerned with ‘‘coal as fired,’ any general 
representative heat balance, such as is shown in Table 
ITI, is of value for purposes of relative, but not abso- 
lute comparison. 

The losses which have been considered, cover con- 
tinuous operation of the boiler at normal or high rat- 
ing. In addition there are other important sources 
of loss in operation, such as standby losses, blow-off 
losses, losses due to leaky traps, valves, etc. These 
will all be discussed later. In the next article will be 
taken up in greater detail the determination and con- 
trol of operating losses through the use of instruments. 

(To be continued.) 


BRITISH POLICY ON ELECTRIC POWER 
SUPPLY. 


Important Report by Institution of Electrical Engineers— 
Industry United in Recommendations—Permanent 
Government Electrical Commission. 


The most representative body of men that has ever 
considered the question of British electric power sup- 
ply has just placed before the president of the Board 
of Trade a carefully prepared statement on the whole 
subject of national electricity supply in which it em- 
bodied recommendations leading to drastic revisions 
of the conditions under which the industry has hither- 
to been carried on in the United Kingdom. 

The body referred to was set up by the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers in June last and it was com- 
posed of representatives of all the great electrical 
organizations excepting those acting for municipal 
electrical systems ; the latter were invited to co-oper- 
ate in the study, but they were preparing separate 
reports for direct submission to the Board of Trade. 
The reason why the Institution of Electrical Engi- 
neers set up the committee is found in the conviction 
that as it was the body including and representing 
those engaged in all sections of the electrical industry 
it was its duty to obtain and collate the opinions of 
all sections on the fundamental issues involved in new 
legislation. It was recognized that the future course 
of development in electric supply for industrial and 
domestic purposes, in electric traction, in electrical 
manufacturing, and in many other branches of elec- 
trical business depended upon the character of such 
legislation, and the vital importance of a cheap and 
abundant supply of electricity to the engineering and 
other industries influenced the Institution not only to 
appoint the committee but to include thereon repre- 
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sentatives of the most important consumers of electric 
power. 

The various sectional interests prepared separate 
reports, and as some of these were less detailed than 
others, a combined opinion on all the matters dealt 
with by the two Board of Trade committees was not 
possible, but there was no material difference of 
opinion displayed on any point of primary importance. 
Indeed, on the main issues relating to present elec- 
trical legislation the various sections showed an im- 
pressive unanimity among the large groups of electric 
supply undertakings (central stations), electrical 
manufacturers, consulting engineers and important 
users of power for industrial purposes. 

The following recommendations and views set 
forth in the present Institution of Electrical Engi- 
neers’ report may therefore be regarded as the united 
convictions of many sections of the industry: 


SUMMARY OF THE REPORT. 


(a) The restrictive conditions embodied in the 
Electric Lighting Acts, the Tramways Act, the Light 
Railways Act, and the various acts relating to electric 
power supply have had a most detrimental effect on 
electrical progress in Great Britain. This legislation 
has led to the multiplication of small arbitrary, and 
uneconomical areas of electricity supply and systems 
of electric traction; it has discouraged the investment 
of capital in electrical undertakings by imposing lim- 
ited tenure with unattractive terms of expropriation, 
and various other onerous conditions; it has placed ob- 
stacles in the way of grouping undertakings into com- 
prehensive systems of supply and transport: it has, 
generally, prevented British electrical engineers and 
manufacturers from realizing in their own country the 
highest achievements of which their technical skill and 
productive capacity were capable, and it has, in con- 
sequence, put them under a serious handicap in the 
competition for export business against countries in 
which the conditions have been more tavorable for 
successful commercial demonstration. 

(b) The evil effect of past legislation, empha- 
sized so strongly by both the official reports, necessi- 
tates drastic reform of the enactments referred to, 
both in the spirit and the letter, if the industry is to 
fulfill its function of providing cheap and abundant 
clectricity for industrial, agricultural and domestic 
purposes, and for the development of electric traction 
on railways, light railways and roads. 

(c) In addition to releasing electrical enterprises 
from the existing disabilities the chief necessities of 
the situation are: (1) The treatment of the problem 
of electrical generation and distribution on broad 
lines, and (2) the provision of simple forms of pro- 
cedure in obtaining powers for electrical utilities of 
all kinds. 

(d) In order to secure these and other essentials 
of ordered progress, the proposed appointment of a 
Board of Electricity Commissioners is welcomed, sub- 
ject to the provisions expressed below. 

(e) The committee is strongly convinced that, 
owing to the complexity of the technical, administra- 
tive and financial problems involved in a comprehen- 
sive scheme of electric supply reform, it will be found 
altogether impracticable to deal directly with the task 
of reconstruction by means of general legislation cov- 
ering all the points at issue. The committee accord- 
ingly urges that immediate action should be confined 
to the creation of the Board of Electricity Commis- 
sioners, who should have powers and’ functions as 
outlined in the following paragraphs There should 
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be a gradual development in the establishing of the 
administrative machinery as the necessity is felt, 
otherwise the industry may be hampered in the future 
by excessive organization to the same extent as it has 
been in the past by the conditions which have been 
referred to. 

(f) This board should be a tribunal of skilled 
men, free from political influence, charged generally 
with the duties of (1) examining all proposals for 
the extension and consolidation of existing electrical 
enterprises; (2) recommending to the Board of Trade 
and to Parliament, for authorization, schemes which 
are on the soundest financial and engineering lines, 
and (3) advising the Government on legislative mat- 
ters for the encouragement of the electrical industry. 

(g) The functions of the board should be exclu- 
sively judicial and advisory. Strenuous objection is 
urged against the granting to the board of admin- 
istrative powers over electrical undertakings, and also 
of authority to appoint district boards in the event of 
such bodies being constituted. In this respect the 
powers of the commissioners should be limited to 
examining schemes brought before them for dealing 
with the various districts. 

(h) The preparation of such schemes, whether 
company, municipal, or joint, should be left as a mat- 
ter of free and natural development to the initiative 
of undertakers who would formulate such schemes 
(it may be rival schemes), and put them forward for 
the consideration of the commissioners, who would 
report to Parliament upon any bills intended to carry 
them into effect. Opponents would be entitled to be 
heard against such bills in the usual way. 

(i) The board may be empowered to deal with the 
electrical rules and regulations administered by the 
Board of Trade and the Home Office, and it may also 
act as arbitrator and as a court of record for the elec- 
trical industry. 

(j) The Railway and Canal Commission is sug- 
gested as a general model for the constitution and 
powers of the board. 

(k) The number of commissioners on the board 
should be five, and in all cases the appointments should 
be permanent, or for long periods, and should be on 
such conditions as will attract men of the highest 
ability, knowledge and independence. One member 
should be skilled in legal affairs and in sifting evi- 
dence, one in finance, one in the problems of electrical 
manufacture, and the others with experience in engi- 
neering and the management of electrical under- 
takings. . 

(1) While in the main the work of the board will 
consist of formulating the principles of procedure in 
the course of electrical progress, and of recommend- 
ing the legislative amendments and the specific 
schemes which are in agreement with these principles, 
it may be necessary in some cases for the board to 
propose the enforcement, by Parliamentary authority 
of arrangements, for interconnection or amalgamation 
of supply undertakings. 


NORTHERN STATES POWER PLANT GIVEN 
HIGHEST EFFICIENCY RATING. 


The Riverside steam turbine station of Northern 
States Power Co., located at Minneapolis, Minn., re- 
ceived a rating of 100% in an efficiency survey con- 
ducted in 1918, by the Bureau of Conservation of 
United States Fuel Administration. This plant is oper- 
ated by the Minneapolis General Electric Co. 
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APPLYING EXPERIENCE OF CRIPPLED 
SOLDIER TO ADVANTAGE OF 
ELECTRICAL BUSINESS. 


How the Crippled Workman May Be Rehabilitated to 
Self-Support and Use in the Community Instead 
of a Pensioner or Charity Subject— 
Advantages to All Concerned. 


By Douctas C. McMurtrie, 
Director, Red Cross Institute for Crippled and Disabled Men. 


In the past our method of dealing with men perma- 
nently disabled in the course of employment has been 
to pay the worker a pension in the form of compensa- 
tion, and forget him and his injury. But the cost of 
disability in the electrical industry has not been alone 
in premiums paid for casualty insurance. There has 
been the cost involved in training experience, and 


adaptation of a skilled worker who does not return 


to his job, and the fitting of a newcomer to take his 
place. 

There are three means of reducing and approach- 
ing the complete elimination of the cost of disability: 
first, accident prevention; second, through medical 
attention to minimize the disability resulting from 
the injury; third, salvage of the remaining abilities 
of the worker through rehabilitation for self-support. 
The first of these has already received wide attention 
from employers and has wisely been encouraged in a 
financial way by casualty insurance companies and 
state funds. The values of the two latter have, how- 
ever, not as yet been properly appreciated. Their 
energetic application would effect a tremendous saving 
to industry. 


Best MEDICAL AND SURGICAL CARE NEEDED. 


Many injuries from which men would completely 
recover in a short time under adequate and high-grade 
medical attention are treated for an insufficient time, 
or by incompetent physicians and, instead of a prompt 
return to work, the case at best drags along over an 
extended period and at worst becomes chronic or de- 
velops into permanent disability. Some states require 
the insurance carrier to provide but two weeks of com- 
pulsory free medical attention to the injured man. 
For the insurance company to take advantage of this 
limitation is the most short-sighted policy possible, 
because for every dollar saved in physicians’ or hos- 
pital fees, the insurance carrier pays out later ten dol- 
lars in compensation. And what the insurance com- 
pany pays is actually paid bv the insuring employers 
in their regular premiums. 

Unlimited medical attention of the highest grade 
should be an axiom of casualty practice. It should 
be insisted upon by employer and workman alike. The 
best outcome of any injury is to have the employe re- 
turn to his job as a well man in the shortest possible 
time. It is well to develop a science of dealing with 
cripples, but the ideal is to have fewer and fewer 
cripples with which to deal. 

The third method of attack on the cost of disability 
is rehabilitation for self-support—the re-education of 
an injured man for an occupation which he can follow, 
or a process which he can perform, in spite of his 
handicap. The science of rehabilitation is new, and 
the experience in it has practically all been gained in 
the effort to make sound and just provision for the 
disabled soldier or sailor. Every country among the 
recent belligerents is today operating’a comprehensive 
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system of re-education for disabled soldiers, and is 
placing upon that system more dependence than upon 
the pension system. 

Paying a man a small monthly or weekly stipend 
on which he is expected to live in idleness is not a 
very constructive method. With the breakdown of 
confidence in the pension system it was realized that 
the only real compensation for disablement was res- 
toration of capacity for self-suport. It was further 
realized that very few jobs require all the physical 
faculties and that in the present-day variety of indus- 
trial processes it is possible to find a job in which a 
man with a given type of disability can function 100% 
efficient. Some jobs are standing work, some seated, 
others require walking about, some jobs at a bench 
working on small articles require but little strength, 
others involve great physical exertion. Still others 
do not require the sense of hearing, in others the sense 
of sight is not essential. Finding the future work of 
the disabled man, therefore, requires expert and pains- 
taking choice. but a successful selection is possible 
even for the seriously handicapped. The first aim is 
to place the man back in a different job in his own 
trade or in a trade closely related. In such a job his 
past experience will stand him in good stead. Failing 
this, he can be retrained for a different line. 

The process of retraining the disabled is known as 
re-education, and can best be provided in a special 
school for crippled men. The first school of this kind 
in the United States is the Red Cross Institute for 
Crippled and Disabled Men, established in New York 
City through the generosity of Jeremiah Milbank. At 
this school, open to disabled civilians and soldiers alike, 
six trades are already being taught: artificial-limb 
making, motion-picture operating, oxy-acetylene weld- 
ing, printing, jewelry work, and mechanical drafting. 
More will be added as the demand develops. Grad- 
uates are already giving satisfaction in the Jobs to 
which -they have been graduated, so the enterprise 
has passed the experimental stage. And in the results 
attained with disabled soldiers abroad there 1s over- 
whelming evidence of the logic and practicability of 
rehabilitation. 

The cost of rehabilitation is being met by the 
United States Government and by the governments 
of some of our allies. It will be admitted, without ar- 
gument, as desirable that the advantages of re-educa- 
tion be made available to disabled civilians as well, 
but will not the cost be prohibitive? The fact is that 
rehabilitation effects a reduction rather than an ın- 
crease in the cost of disability to industry or to the 
community as a whole. 


EXAMPLE OF THE VALUE OF RE-EDUCATION. 


A typical case will illustrate how the saving 1s 
effected. A worker in Massachusetts was injured by 
a fall while working inside a submarine and his hand 
became permanently crippled. In due course his com- 
pensation rate was determined and he was referred 
to the insurance carrier to be paid $10 a week for a 
long period, with a maximum total payment of $4000. 
Since the disability was manifestly permanent, the in- 
surance company wrote the case off its books as a 
$4000 loss and transferred that amount to reserve to 
cover the weekly payments. After the compensation 
had been paid for nearly a year, a new official of the 
insurance company began looking over the list of men 
to whom the company was paying compensation. His 
attention was directed to the man in question and the 
latter was requested to call at the office of the com- 
pany. The case was like many thousands of others 
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susceptible of rehabilitation for self-support, so the 
insurance company official put a proposition to the 
man in very frank terms. “I believe that you can be 
trained to earn a good living. I want you to under- 
stand very clearly, however, that this proposal is to 
the financial advantage of the company, but I also be- 
lieve it is to your advantage as well. A total income 
of ten dollars a week is not very attractive to you 
and you would probably rather return to work at a 
good wage than remain idle. If you will consent, the 
company will send you to a school of re-education and 
see if we cannot get you back on your feet in good 
shape.” 

The injured man consented to the proposal and 
the company sent him to the Red Cross Institute in 
New York. They began to pay him not $10 a week 
as required by law, but $40 a week, $20 to him in New 
York and $20 to his wife at home. The company also 
paid liberally his traveling expenses in both directions. 
In the period of eight weeks he was re-educated in 
oxy-acetylene cutting and welding and returned home. 
He is now making not only a satisfactory wage but 
twice as much as he had ever earned before the acci- 
dent took place. 

In the whole transaction everv partv at interest 
was benefited. The man was advantaged in that his 
general living standard was distinctly raised, and the 
necessity of working for his living could not be con- 
sidered as.a hardship. The company paid less than 
$500 for his rehabilitation and this expense in con- 
junction with the $soo already paid in weekly com- 
pensation during the first year of idleness made a total 
for the case of $1000. The company was thus enabled 
to charge $3000 of profit to the account of profit and 
loss. The community was infinitely the gainer in that 
the man, formerly an unproductive consumer, became 
a useful producer instead. The community further 
gained in the elimination of the disabled man from 
the category of a prospective dependent, because while 
compensation might have taken care of him in a very 
insufficient way during the period of idleness, there 
would have come a time when compensation ceased 
and then he would have heen in a desperate economic 
status indeed—confirmed in habits of idleness, un- 
trained for skilled work, and without any source of 
support. 

A more intelligent handling of disability by in- 
surance carriers will, therefore, reduce their expense, 
and will thus cut the cost of casualty protection to 
the emplover. There is needed also, however, some 
revision of compensation laws so that there may be 
definite encouragement to insurance carriers to offer 
opportunity of rehabilitation and definite encourage- 
ment to the disabled men to take advantage of it. 
Practically every compensation case that has ever 
come to the Red Cross Institute has come on the day 
his compensation expired. For one year, for two 
years, or for four vears the man has existed in idle- 
ness, drawing compensation, and cultivating habits of 
indolence. When his support was cut off, he then 
became interested in rehabilitation. Present compen- 
sation legislation tends to encourage the man to remain 
idle because his payments are reduced by any im- 
provement in earning capacity. A revision of this 
practice will make for more constructive provision. 

In short, the first effort should be to prevent in- 
jury, the second to minimize its permanent effects, the 
third—when disability has -ensued—to offset its eco- 
nomic consequences. The execution of this complete 
program is not only sound humanitarian practice—it 
is good business as well. 
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Square Deal as Preventive of Strikes 
of Public Service Employes 


AVES of industrial unrest are spreading over 

many countries and causing much needless 

suffering as well as prolonging the period of 
readjustment from war to peace conditions. By some 
these waves of discontent are attributed to the in- 
sidious spread of bolshevist propaganda, by others to 
desperate efforts to maintain war-time inflated wage 
scales or abnormal working conditions. At any 
rate, serious labor disturbances have spread even to 
our own cities of Seattle, Tacoma and Butte; in the 
British Isles they involved not only industrial workers 
but also practically all the operatives of the electric 
underground tube railways and several other of the 
urban transportation systems of London, thus leaving 
millions in the big city to walk many weary miles of 
slushy streets. If news dispatches are dependable, 
the issues involved in the general strikes in London, 
Glasgow and elsewhere, were seemingly trivial com- 
pared with the great inconvenience, suffering and 
actual loss resulting from the tie-up and this raises 
again the question of the propriety of the employes of 
public utility systems quitting in a body and leaving the 
public without very essential service. 

This question has been debated in this country on 
numerous occasions when similar strikes have tied up 
street railway or other forms of public utility service. 
Arbitration has frequently been proposed as the pre- 
ventive of such strikes and in many instances it has 
saved the day. In too many cases, however, obstinate 
stubbornness on one or both sides of the controversy 
has prevented a fair application of arbitration until it 
was too late to prevent the tie-up. On several occa- 
sions the right of the public to step in as a much inter- 
ested third party and insist on a settlement has been 
pointed out in these columns. The proceedings of the 
past year and possible similar controversies to those 
that have been agitating the British and some of our 
own cities suggest further careful consideration of 
the subject. 


In the first place it must be recognized that the : 


public has a paramount right to intercede in such a 
dispute. This is because public utility service is of an 
entirely different type from the ordinary commercial 
or industrial business. It does not deal in commodities 
that can be manufactured, stored and sold at con- 
venience, but is primarily a service rendered at the 
instant that the public needs it. This is especially true 
of telephone, passenger transportation, and electric 
light and power service. Delay represents much in- 
convenience and loss, while entire cessation of the 


service may mean not only these but also great danger 
to the entire community. Moreover, any changes 


effected directly or indirectly in the wage and salary 


expenses of the utility as the result of any labor dis- 
pute have a direct bearing on the income which the 
utility must have to meet these expenses. While this 
is true in any business, the conditions are radically 
different in a utility under the modern system of 
public service regulation. The utility cannot suddenly 
impose a rate increase to meet a wage increase. Con- 
sent of the regulatory commission or sometimes of the 
local authorities is necessary before this may be done. 

All this shows the great need of going slowly 
before involving public utility employes in a strike. 
Even where a strike has been prevented by arbitration 
the method followed has not always been the best or 
most equitable. This was especially true of the arbi- 
tration settlements effected by the War Labor Board 
in the case of numerous street-railway wage disputes ` 
last summer. The criticism we make is not against 
the award, which was meritorious in view of the in- 
creased costs of living, but against the lack of power 
of the board to see that the railway companies were 
provided with increased income—that is, higher fares, 
to meet the additional operating expenses. As we 
have stated before, the logical body to take up all these 
questions is the utility regulating commission which 
can simultaneously investigate the financial ability of 
the utility to meet increased obligations and authorize 
higher rates where greater income is evidently needed. 
The sudden imposition of greatly increased operating 
costs by an outside body has so embarrassed many 
electric railway companies as to throw them virtually 
into bankruptcy. 

The substance of the matter is that strikes by 
utility employes are a great detriment, if not menace, 
to the community. They should be prevented at all 
hazards. The most logical preventive is at the source. 
Every effort should be made to give the employes 
decent working conditions and remuneration. If dis- 
putes arise they should be freely discussed between 
management and the men, keeping in view that the 
public 1s deeply interested. Should a settlement be 
not effected here the matter should be brought before 
the regulatory commission, whose power should be 
broadened to include consideration of such matters. 
Above all, it should be remembered that it is neces- 
sary to give a square deal to all concerned—the em- 
ployes, the utility stockholders and the public. A spe- 
cial or a general strike involving public utility em- 
ployes certainly is not the way to give a square deal to 
the public. A preventive must be found. Fair play 
and justice to all should develop the solution. 
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Steam-Turbine Reliability. 


i? a a which assumes safety, is un- ` 


doubtedly the first and foremost attribute de- 

manded of the steam turbine for central-station 
service. Economy of operation, which embraces low 
Water rate and low fuel maintenance charges, while 
vitally important, is a secondary requirement. There 
are two different aspects in considering steam-turbine 
reliability or safety, for the two are synonymous. The 
first concerns the designer of the turbine; the second 
those that operate it. And to a large extent the de- 
signer is very seriously concerned with the manner in 
which the turbine he designs is operated, for a design 
of a unit to be reliable must take into cognizance 
external as well as internal factors, theoretic and 
practical, within and beyond the control of the de- 
signer who is called upon to allow for them. 

Elsewhere in this issue J. F. Johnson discusses the 
reliability of large turbogenerators, giving the etiology 
of nine units of from 35,000 to 70,000 kw., covering a 
period of more than three years. Some of the phases 
of turbine design, the factors involved and how they 
influence the design are also covered. This discussion 
is a frank statement of the situation as one manufac- 
turer of large turbines has found it, and should go a 
long way toward emphasizing the fact that the large 
turbogenerator is a commercial success and that there 
need be no engineering, manufacturing or economic 
hindrance to its use. : 

The steam turbine, with its extremely high periph- 
eral speeds, enormous stored energy and concentra- 
tion of large amounts of energy in a small space is so 
perfectly balanced, so quiet in operation and so com- 
pletely enclosed that attendants are lable to overlook 
and ignore from familiarity what 1s going on inside 
the casing. Although the steam turbine is less spec- 
tacular than the reciprocating engine in that there is 
little noticeable movement, more skill and a higher 
grade of talent should be used with the former than 
with the latter, because of the higher operating speeds, 
the greater stored and available energy involved. 
Operating experience has proved that a defective gov- 
ernor or the careless manipulation of a unit by an 
attendant may result in stripping of blading, throwing 
the rotor out of balance, or unequal expansion, ending 
in damage or havoc to the machine. When one con- 
siders the small clearances between stationary and 
rotating elements, the intricate blading that is at best 
of a delicate nature, the high speeds, and that the 
whole is enclosed and entirely hidden from view, yet 
remains in service without inspection for weeks and 
months without shutdown, one can only wonder at the 
high degree of reliability attained by the turbine of 
today. 

The steam turbine in all capacities has won a well- 
earned reputation for reliability. Mishaps that have 
occurred have heen traced to causes that can and, it is 
believed, have or are being remedied. Decause such a 
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high degree of reliability has been attained is no rea- 
son, however, why carelessness in operation should be 
tolerated, nor why attendants should lose respect for 
momentum, centrifugal force, and so forth. The 
steam turbine, of the smallest or the largest capacities, 
possesses energy comparable to those of dynamite. 
Letting loose these forces may hinge upon a defective 
governor, something that did not work, or a careless 
attendant. Eternal vigilance, continual alertness, 
ceaseless carefulness and a high grade of maintenance 
are in the best interests of the turbine, those oper- 
ating it and the service it supplies. Meanwhile, refine- 
ments in design go on and every mishap adds to the 
designers’ knowledge of the materials that must 
be used. 


The Combustion of Coal 


Ta combustion of coał is a chemical process. 
The extent to which efficiency is obtained de- 
pends upon the exactness with which the process 
is carried out. For perfect combustion, which means 
coal saving and the minimum expense for coal for the 
maximum amount of heat obtained from it, the boiler 
room must be a place where the chemical process of 
burning coal can be performed. The boiler room staff 
should become manufacturing chemists, and the facili- 
ties at their disposal similar to those of the chemist. 

The chemist can do little in the way of uniform 
work, or in knowing what he is doing, without ap- 
paratus for making analyses, for weighing and for 
pyrometry. And what the chemist requires in the 
laboratory, so also the chemist needs in the boiler 
room. Without some at least of the wherewithal of 
the chemist, the boiler room force has the attributes 
of laborers rather than chemists, and an exact science 
becomes a slovenly performance. And coal economy 
suffers accordingly. 

Where the chemist in the laboratory handles small 
quantities of materials under favorable conditions for 
their control and reaction, the boiler room force han- 
dles large quantities under adverse conditions. Accu- 
racy and uniformity of results favor the former and 
make it the more difficult for the latter to obtain the 
correct chemical reaction, namely, perfect combustion. 
The way we burn coal in boiler rooms is at best un- 
scientific, and lack of knowledge of how it is being 
burned usually adds to the farce. Meanwhile the 
waste of coal goes on. 

On other pages of this issue Mr. June in his article 
entitled “Outline of Factors Governing Economical 
Boiler Operation,” discusses the combustion of coal 
from the aspect of the chemistry involved. The best 
the boiler room staff can do is to supply the right 
amount of air to the fuel bed, and combustion then 
takes care of itself. Actually, supplying the exact 
amount of air so that the loss due to excess air is a 
minimum and vet no loss occurs due to deficiency of 
It is like obtaining smokeless- 


air, is quite a problem. 
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ness efficiently, without needlessly admitting an excess 
amount of air. 

To burn coal correctly, the process involved must 
be understood, and facilities must be available for 
use for enabling the process to be supervised and con- 
trolled. 

The combustion of coal in boiler rooms as at pres- 
ent carried on is, at best, a clumsy and unsatisfactory 
process. However, the more the subject is under- 
stood, the more appropriate equipment is used intelli- 
gently, the more a mere mechanical process tends to 
approach one chemically and scientifically correct. 


“For Your Tomorrow They Gave 
Their Today” 


N A gravevard in France, and there are many such 
] scattered among the silent places, can be seen an 
epitaph that reads, “For your Tomorrow they 
gave their Today.” There are no more beautiful lines 
than these, glorious for what they represent, beautiful 
for the sacrifice they imply, pathetic because so sad. 

We owe a duty to our heroic dead. But, too, we 
have a duty to perform toward those that are with us 
still. That duty is less spectacular, less sentimentality 
attaches to it, it 1s less easily accomplished than our 
duty to our dead. There are many thousands of our 
manhood who never “got into the fight,” less for- 
tunate than those that lie in the graveyards of France 
in that they never “got across,” more fortunate in that 
they are coming back again to live their lives. But 
_that these men were not called upon to make the 
supreme sacrifice was chance, luck, destiny. The 
choice was not theirs. They did their duty, all that 
was asked of them. 

All these men who gave up comfort and were 
ready to risk their health and life for the country’s 
cause are now coming back, expecting to find a place 
in which to live in the country for which they were 
ready to die. They have a right to expect an oppor- 
tunity to make a living. It is their birthnght that a 
place exist for them. It is their due, earned by sacri- 
fice, that they be able to take up again civilian life 
without handicap for their service to the nation. 

Already unemployment is assuming a disquieting 
aspect. The country is not taking to the work of 
peace as fast as it had been expected it would. Re- 
turning soldiers and sailors are finding difficulty in 
reverting to conditions they knew before their coun- 
try called them. Bread lines are ominously mentioned 
as something in the not distant future. These things 
should not be. Returning soldiers and sailors must 
not be allowed to become objects of charity or subject 
to objectionable influences. They need not be found 
careers—they must make them for themselves when 
given an opportunity to earn a living. 

To find work for those that stood ready to offer 
their lives in the country’s cause is our duty, as our 
privilege. It is a matter of justice, of honor and fair- 
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It is not a matter of “business is business.” It 
is not a matter of doing “something.” It is an urgent 
obligation of doing all we possibly can. Our boys 
have done their duty. Let us do ours, ungrudgingly 
and now. 


play. 


—_—_ i 


Government Takes Progressive Step 
Regarding Power Supply 


DVOCACY of the interconnection of electric 
A power systems into comprehensive networks 

supplying extensive districts has been indulged 
in for several years, both in this country and in 
Canada and more recently in Great Dritain. Much 
had already been done in this direction in many sec- 
tions of our country through the initiative of far- 
sighted central-station executives and the movement 
received a decided impetus during the war due to the 
great importance of power supply in the production 
of munitions and due to the necessity for promoting 
fuel economy to the utmost. Both the Fuel Admin- 
istration and the War Industries Board recognized 
that marked economy and increased reliability would 
result from shutting down of small, inefficient power 
houses and the taking over of their loads by large, 
well located and efficient plants. Of course, the 
emergency conditions prevailing prevented systematic 
and co-ordinated working out of the idea of centrali- 
zation of power supply in any very large district, but 
enough was done here and there to show that the 
movement was a wholesome one in promoting eco- 
nomical and dependable power production and im- 
portant conservation of one of our most vital 
resources—fuel. 

To further this conservation scheme power surveys 
were undertaken in several districts, but conditions 
did not permit very comprehensive studies of this 
nature even in sections where the power demands were 
greatest. The need for such surveys was clearly 
proven, however, and it is pleasing to note that the 
Federal Government is eager to continue and broaden 
them. On other pages of this issue will be found 
mention of the request to Congress made by the Hon. 
Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior, for two 
appropriations of $50,000 and $200,000, respectively, 
to cover power surveys to be conducted by the Geo- 
logical Survey during the next fiscal year. The first 
will be of a general character to develop principles 
that may be generally applicable throughout the coun- 
try. The second is to be a detailed survey of the big 
industrial district of the north Atlantic states. 

Extracts from Mr. Lane’s letter to the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations that we publish 
on page 267 show that he has a fine grasp of the many 
economic advantages to be derived from: more efficient 
power production, from utilization of unused water 
powers and from electrification of railroads. It is to 
be hoped that the appropriations will be passed and 
this constructive work undertaken asyearly as possible. 
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Proposed Power Resource Survey—Proper Recognition for 
Appliances in Tariff Revision—Central-Station Statistics 


EDISON PIONEERS CELEBRATE THE IN- 
VENTOR’S BIRTHDAY. 


Early Associates of Edison Give Him Reception Before 
Departure for Short Vacation in Florida—His Com- 
ments on Business Policy. 


In honor of the 72nd birthday of Thomas A. 
Edison, his early associates in inventive and industrial 
development work prior to 1886 planned to give him a 
luncheon on Feb. 10, just before the great inventor 
was leaving for a few weeks’ much needed rest at his 
plantation near Fort Myer, Fla. Knowing his retiring 
disposition and avoidance of even very informal cele- 
brations in his honor, they secured the co-operation of 
Mrs. Edison in having the start for the I‘lorida trip 
made about an hour earlier than was actually neces- 
sary. Mr. Edison was spirited into the Robert Treat 
Hotel in Newark, N. J., where the extra hour was very 
pleasantly spent in a surprise reception given by the 
Edison Pioneers, which is the name of the organiza- 
tion of Mr. Edison’s associates up to 1885. 

Mr. Edison was in excellent health and vigor and 
was keenly delighted to meet his friends of the old 
pioneer days. Reminiscences were exchanged about 
his early inventions and the struggles involved in per- 
fecting them and making them entirely practical and 
commercial, Mr. Edison was induced to pose for a 
motion picture. During a lull in the merrymaking, 
Mrs. Edison gathered the old friends of her husband 
about her in a big circle.and asked them to send to her 
what reminiscences and mementos they could of his 
early days. She wishes to gather them together in a 
collection that will make fascinating study some day 
for those who want to learn how much one man can 
crowd into a lifetime. Mr. and Mrs. Edison broke 
away from the handshaking in time to get to the train 
for the first vacation trip since this country became in- 
volved in the war, the inventor having been busily 
engaged for the last two years on very important and 
extensive researches for the Government, some of 
which are still occupying his attention. 

The Edison Pioneers carried out their program of 
the luncheon, even though they could not induce their 
honored guest to stay. Francis R. Upton, the retiring 
president, spoke of the inventor’s young son, Theodore 
Edison, who has evidently inherited his father’s in- 
ventive genius as his last two years have been given 
over almost entirely to inventive work. Among the 
fifty or so who were present at the gathering of the 
Edison Pioneers were: John W. Lieb, the new presi- 
dent of the organization; F. R. Upton, W. J. Hammer, 
W. M. Brock, T. C. Martin, W. Howell, Chas. L. 
Clarke, H. A. Campbell, Philip H. Kline, A. E. Win- 
chester, C. A. Estabrook, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Edison. 

A few days before his departure for Florida, Mr. 
Edison granted an interview to a number of newspaper 
men, to whom he told of his hopes of attaining the 
hundred-year average age of his great grandfather, 


grandfather, and father. Speaking of the problems 
of reconstruction, he said: ‘‘The first thing to do is 
to find jobs for all the fighters and workers who helped 
to win the war. This will be easy enough, if public 
officials everywhere will resume making permanent 
improvements and business men go ahead promptly 
about their respective businesses. The buying public 
is hungry for goods of all kinds. The purchasing 
power of the people is enormous and they have abso- 
lute faith in the future. The only danger is the busi- 
ness man who thinks he is longheaded and hangs back 
when he ought to go ahead. There is such a thing as 
being too shrewd and too close a bargainer. 

“In Wall street the man who tries to buy at the 
lowest point and sell at the highest usually gets left. 
It is the same way, in business. Readjustments in 
prices are already in progress, but the man who lets 
his business run down at the heel waiting for prices to 
reach their lowest level is likely to lose a great deal 
more than he gains, and even if he should happen to 
strike it lucky and make a little higher profit Uncle 
Sam will take part of this extra profit in taxes, so 
that the percentage is pretty heavy against the busi- 
ness man who lets his business stagnate in order to 
gamble on lower prices. 

“I believe in business prudence, but right now I 
think the most prudent thing a business man can do . 
is to go ahead. He should not be afraid to go after 
orders and buy the materials that he needs to fill them.” 


PROPOSED GOVERNMENT INVESTIGA- 
TION OF POWER RESOURCES. 


Secretary Lane Asks for Appropriation of $200,000 for 
Power Survey of District Between Boston and 
Washington—Water Power and Railroad 
Electrification. 


Secretary of the Interior Franklin K. Lane has 
asked Congress to appropriate $50,000 for a general 
survey of power production and distribution in the 
United States, including the investigation of methods 
for the further utilization of water power; he has also 
asked for an additional appropriation of $200,000 for 
a special investigation and report on the power supply 
in the industrial region between Boston and Washing- 
ton to determine the economies resulting from a com- 
prehensive system for the generation, transmission 
and distribution of electricity to transportation lines 
and industries. Both the proposed investigations are 
to be made by the Geological Survey and the appro- 
priations are to cover the work during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1920. The general survey is intended 
to form the foundation for broad studies of the pro- 
duction of power throughout the United States to 
ascertain the best methods of power production. The 
special and more detailed survey of the North Atlantic 
seaboard is intended to help solve the more acute 
power problem of this great industrial region, and to 
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develop principles that will in a large measure be 
applicable to other sections of the country. 

In a letter to Swagar Shirley, chairman of the 
House Committee on Appropriations, Mr. Lane said: 


“That there is opportunity for a system of power supply 
far more economical and efficient than that now existing in 
the areas under discussion can not be doubted. It has for its 
central idea the development of a plan for the generation and 
distribution of power on a scale far more comprehensive 
than now exists in this territory and the more efticient use 
of the power in industry and in transportation. 

“This result will be accomplished through the inter- 
connection of existing power centers by means of a trunk- 
line transmission system of high efficiency. Into this trunk 
line energy will be fed from hydroelectric plants and steam- 
power stations located at tidewater and near the coal mines. 
From it will be taken the power required for each principal 
industrial center and for the electrification of trunk-line 
railroads and of such branch lines as may be located in 
metropolitan districts. 

“Such a comprehensive system of power supply, making 
use as it would of unutilized or undeveloped water power 
and of fuel now wasted at the mines, will result in large 
savings in coal. A very large amount of coal now consumed 
by steam-power plants can be replaced by the development of 
water power. Fuel power can be developed near the mines 
and the wasteful transportation of coal by railroad to that 
extent avoided. I am reliably informed that as a conserva- 
tive estimate 50% of the fuel now used by the railroads in 
this territory can be saved through the operation of trains 
by electricity instead of by steam locomotives, because of 
the much higher efficiency that can be obtained in the eco- 
nomical central station in comparison with the wasteful 
steam locomotive. 

“The transmission of this energy as electricity instead 
of the hauling of coal by rail will relieve the railroads of 
this territory of an enormous freight burden, thereby making 
available transportation for the hauling of other commodi- 
ties. This is a matter of far-reaching importance. Not only 
would the railroads in the immediate territory be relieved 
of hauling the coal for their own locomotives, but other 
railroads supplying them with coal would be relieved pro- 
portionately. This easing of the present strain on trackage 
and equipment would result automatically in an increase in 
transportation facilities, the necessity for which the country 
is now facing. 

“Such a comprehensive system of power supply will give 
opportunity for the more continuous use of existing power 
plants through the operation of the diversity-factor; that is, 
power for which there is no demand at a certain time in 
one locality can be transmitted to another locality needing 
power at the moment. Spare units in one power center can 
then be used to assist other power centers in case of emerg- 
ency or breakdown. A large amount of spare capacity can 
thus be brought into service and the capital already invested 
in existing power stations thus made more productive. 

“That such economies and efficiencies can readily be 
obtained has been amply demonstrated by the repeated appli- 
cation of these principles to local situations. It 1s my con- 
viction that they can be applied regionally with even greater 
success. My purpose in asking for the appropriation is to 
make possible the investigation necessary to their practical 
application in this particular region. The report to follow 
would present a definite plan for development and estimate 
accurately the savings to be effected. 

“I am urging the earliest possible action, because I 
believe such a plan should be formulated at once before we 
enter upon a new period of industrial activity, so that the 
new construction that will be required may be co-ordinated 
with such a plan and developments that will not harmonize 
with the plan may be avoided.” 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLY MANUFACTURERS 
ACTIVE IN TARIFF REVISION. 


International Trade Committee Busily Engaged in Se- 
curing Proper Recognition for Electrical Apparatus. 


Work of the International Trade Committee of 
the Associated Manufacturers of Electrical Supplies 
is being pushed vigorously. It is essential that elec- 
trical equipment and supplies be given proper recogni- 
tion and classification in the new tariff bill now being 
prepared by the Tariff Commission. The Committee 
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advocates the inclusion of a separate schedule for elec- 
trical supplies in the bill and is making every effort to 
bring this about. 

As the present tariff law specifically names but few 
items of electrical goods, all other electrical ma- 
chinery, apparatus, appliances and supplies come under 
one of three provisions in which no consideration 1s 
given to the question of labor content. As this is 
often the chief and most variable element of cost, and 
as the principle on which the whole protective tariff 
is based is the difference in the labor cost at home and 
in foreign countries, it is absolutely necessary that this 
important element be taken into consideration in the 
framing of the new law. The committee, therefore, 
has gathered as much information as possible from 
the members regarding the approximate percentage 
of labor, material and general expense entering into 
the various products which it will use to demonstrate 
to Congress the need of a more satisfactory method 
of protecting the electrical industry. 

The committee has also submitted a tentative 
classification schedule which may be adopted by the 
Government for reporting the volume of electrical 
products imported. exported and manufactured. This 
schedule covers only such part of the electrical indus- 
try as concerns the members of the Associated Manu- 
facturers of Electrical Supplies as the remainder of 
the products will probably be taken care of by the 
Electric Power Club. 

In this schedule all electrical apparatus, appliances 
and supplies are classed under the general classifica- 
tion number, 72. They are further classified as fol- 
lows: 721, transforming apparatus and parts; 722, 
transmitting and distributing apparatus and supplies ; 
724, appliances and parts; 725, lighting fixtures and 
parts; 726, lamps and parts; 727, signal and com- 
munication devices and parts, not including measuring 
instruments and lightning arresters ; 728, batteries and 
parts; 729, all other apparatus and supplies. These 
subdivisions are further subdivided into numerous 
parts for further convenience. 

The committee has also been very active in pre- 
paring and distributing information of value to the 
members interested in foreign trade. At the request 
of the Board of Governors, Thomas M. Debevoise, 
counsel of the Association, recently submitted a letter 
relating to the Webb-Pomerene Act in connection 
with export trade, as follows: 

“Tt, The Webb-Pomerene Act relates to export 
trade solely, 1. e., trade or commerce in merchandise 
exported from the United States to any foreign nation. 

“The word ‘Association’ wherever it is used in the 
act ‘means any corporation or combination, by con- 
tract or otherwise, of two or more persons, partner- 
ships or corporations.’ 

“2. The act declares that nothing contained in the 
Sherman law shall be construed as declaring illegal an 
association (as above defined) ‘entered into for the 
sole purpose of engaging in export trade and actually 
engaged solely in such export trade or an agreement 
made or act done in the course of export trade by such 
association, provided that trade within the United 
States is not restrained by such association or what 
it does. 

“The legal danger from a combination under the 
act will undoubtedly be due to the fact that some com- 
petitor of the members, who does not desire to join 
the Association, feels that either his domestic or ex- 
port trade has been hurt by the Association’s activi- 
ties. If membership in the association is always open 
to everyone in the same line of trade andthe members 
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keep in mind that they must not infringe the rights 
of any competitor who does not wish to join with 
them, and if they further keep in mind that the Asso- 
ciation must limit its activities to export trade, no 
trouble should be looked for. : 

“The purpose of this letter is to let the members 
know in a general way the provisions of the Webb- 
Pomerene Act so that they may decide whether by the 
formation of other associations they will take advan- 
tage of it.” 

The next meeting of the committee will be held 
Feb. 20 and among the speakers on that occasion will 
be Allen Walker of the Export Bureau of the Guar- 
anty Trust Co., New York, and Pierce C. Williams of 
the Department of Commerce, Washington. 


PUBLIC RELATIONSHIP KEYNOTE OF 
OKLAHOMA UTILITIES’ CONVENTION. 


Many Important Subjects Discussed by Prominent 
Speakers at Three-Day Meeting. 


The relationship between utility companies and 
the public was one of the principal topics of discus- 
sion at the annual convention of the Oklahoma Utili- 
ties Association held at the Lee-Huckins Hotel, Okla- 
homa City, Feb. 6, 7 and 8. This and other subjects 
of vital importance were presented by able speakers 
and aroused considerable interest among the members. 

The convention was opened by an address of wel- 
come delivered by Governor Robertson of Oklahoma, 
to which J. F. Owens, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co., Oklahoma 
City, and president of the Association, responded. 

Among the principal speakers on Thursday were 
Hon. W. D. Humphrey, chairman of the Corporation 
Commission of Oklahoma, who spoke on the rela- 
tionship of this commission and the public utilities, 
and John W. Shartel, vice-president of the Oklahoma 
Railways Co., on the “Electric Railway Development.” 
Thursday evening two illustrated lectures were given, 
one describing the electrification of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul railway and another, entitled “A 
Square Deal for His Wife,” depicting the various 
uses of electrical appliances in the home. 

Friday morning E. J. Condon, president of the 
Condon Construction Co. of Chicago, spoke on “The 
Association of the Public Utilities and the Public.” 
After this an inspection tour was made to the local 
packing plant of Morris & Co. where a complimentary 
dinner was served. In the evening a Jovian “Rejuve- 
nation’ was held. 

The meeting on Saturday was opened with a dis- 
cussion on “Rate Making,” by E. F. McKay, rate ex- 
pert of the Empire Gas & Fuel Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 
Following this the “Round Table” meetings of the 
various Bureaus were held. At the meeting of the 
Electric Light and Power and Electric Railway Bu- 
reaus many subjects of interest to central-station com- 
panies were brought out and discussed among which 
were the following: “Effect of Boiler and Switch- 
board Records on Efficiency of Operation,” “Central 
Station and High Tension Distribution, versus Isolated 
Plants.” “Possibility of Putting Generating Stations 
at Mines and Sources of Other Power and Distribut- 
ing Through the State by a Network of High Tension 
Lines.” 

During the course of the convention a telegram 
from Col. H. M. Byllesby outlining his opinions on 
public ownership was read. In his telegram Colonel 
Byllesby called attention to the importance which this 
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subject has recently assumed and recommended that 
it be given earnest, thoughtful and active considera- 
tion. While opposing public ownership except as a 
last resort, he heartily endorsed the regulation of 
utilities by commissions or other properly authorized 
bodies. The very best results, however, will be found 
as always in private ownership, where this ownership, 
while being regulated along proper lines, is still al- 
lowed full scope for the exercise of ingenuity and 
enterprise. 


OREGON AND NEW JERSEY CENTRAL 
STATIONS REPORT INCREASES. 


Census Statistics for These States Show Increases in All 
Branches Over 1912. 


The central-station statistics for two more states, 
‘Oregon and New Jersey, have been completed and 
made public by Director Sam L. Rogers, of the Bu- 
reau of the Census, Department of Commerce. These 
figures, which will form part of the forthcoming quin- 
quennial report on central electric light and power sta- 
tions, were prepared under the supervision of Eugene 
F. Hartley, chief statistician for manufacturers. Pre- 
vious reports of 15 other states appeared in the Jan. 4, 
Feb. 1, and Feb. 8 issues of the ELECTRICAL REVIEW. 

The statistics relate to the years ending Dec. 31, 
1917, 1912 and 1907, and cover both commercial and 
municipal plants. They do not, however, cover elec- 
tric plants operated by factories, hotels, etc., which 
generate current for their own consumption; those 
operated by the Federal Government and state insti- 
tutions; and those that were idle or being built. 

The figures presented for Oregon are fairly com- 
parable for 1912 and 1917. The decreases shown for 
the period 1907-1912 are due mainly to the fact that 
certain establishments reported as central electric light 
and power stations for 1907 were later taken over by 
electric railways and were therefore reported with 
them for 1912 and 1917. 


CENTRAL-STATION STATISTICS FOR OREGON. 
Per cent of 


increase.? 
1907 1912 
to to 
1917. 1912.1 1907. 1917. 1917. 
Number of establish- 

MENIS co.cc cceeeee 68 66 61 11.5 3.0 
Commercial ........ 53 54 50 6.0 —1.9 
Municipal .......... 15 12 11 36.4 25.0 

Income? ...........00- $2,577.297 $1,422,703 $1,965,245 31.1 81.2 
Blectrice service..... 2,454,047 $1,380,785 $1,840,155 33.4 77.7 
All other........... $123,250 $41,918 $125,090 -—1.5 194.0 


Total expenses, in- 
cluding salaries and 
WAPCS base iiwe kee as $2,276,169 $1,205,738 $1,283,560 77.3 88.8 
Number of persons 
4532 467 36.2 19.5 


employed ........... 636 2 i 
Salaries and wages. $583,195 $387,119 $416,424 40.0 50.6 


Total: Ape <5 656 chacies 68,706 46,015 126,815 —45.8 49.3 
Steam engines: 
Number ........6. 6 —30.3 —14.8 


16 54 6 
eee er re ery Te 27,062 15,879 24,581 10.1 70.4 
Internal-combustion engines: 
15 6 150.0 66.7 


D 9 
EEE TEE aed ace 578 334 182 217.6 73.1 


g0 60 72 ; : 
Pea Ee orate e's 41,066 29,802 102,052 —59.8 37.8 


MOS “coe shaw teak tales 47,917 32,416 32,587 47. 47.8 
Output of stations, 

RWB: oioi aea 107,886,973 58,789,342 92,307,992 16.2 83.5 
Stationary motors served: 

Number ..essesesee 3,284 1.527 2,072 58.5 115.1 

Hpo saruni casey pawa 31,682 15,843 20,452 64.9 100.0 
Number of street lamps: 

ATE otis a Ba dave btn da 4&9 1.128 Be aila weno. 56.6 

Incandescent ....... 10,363 6,239 rere ..... 66.1 


1The decrease from 1907 to 1912 is due to the fact that cer- 
tain companies. included among the central-stations for 1907, 
were later taken over by the railways and are included with the 
electric-railway industry for 1912. 2A minus sign (—) denotes 
decrease. Exclusive of $2.047.853 in 1917 and $2,327,822 in 1912. 
renorted by street and electric-railway companies as income 
from sale of electric current. ‘Includes approximately 100 part- 
time employees. "Not available. 
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The report shows a pronounced growth in the 
amount of business done by the electric light and pow- 
er stations of New Jersey. Their total income in 
1917 was $23,480,320, representing an increase of 
114.5% since 1912, as compared with an increase of 
83.95 during the period of 1907-1912. The relative 
increase in the amount of current generated was 
greater at each of the five-year periods than the in- 
crease in the income for electric service or in 
that ‘for the total expenses. The stations employed 
5065 persons, to whom were paid salaries and 
wages aggregating $4,821,852. The rates of in- 
crease in the number of persons employed were 
69.5% for the period 1912-1917, and 69.9% for the 
preceding five years, but the rates of increase in sal- 
aries and wages were considerably greater—94.5°% and 
80.9% for the later and earlier periods, respectively. 
The total primary horsepower, 96% of which was de- 
rived from steam engines, was 367,743 in 1917, an in- 
crease of 53.5% during the period 1912-1917, as 
against 155.9% for the preceding five years. 


CENTRAL-STATION STATISTICS FOR NEW J IERSEY. 
Per cent of 
increase.! 
1912 


1907 91 
t to 
i 1917. 1912. 1907. 1917. 1917 
Number of estab- 
lishments ...--. 63 64 64 —1.6 —1.6 
Commercial ...... 47 56 57 —17.6 —16.1 
Municipal ........ 16 8 7 128.6 100.0 
Income*? ......-.+65. $23,480,320 $10,944,367 $5,952,378 294.5 114.5 
Electric service ..$20,188,244 $10,387,513 $5,910,745 241.6 90.7 
All other ......... 33,292,076 $356,854 $41,633 7807.4 822.5 
Total expenses, in- 
cluding salaries 
and wages ...... $18,760,138 $9,348,864 $4,599,586 307.9 100.7 
Number of persons 
employed ........ 5,065 2,989 1,759 187.9 69.5 
Salaries and ; 
Wages ....esssse $4,821,852 $2,479,219 $1,370,506 251.8 94.5 
Total BD. Garesessns 367,743 239,514 93,602 292.9 563.4 
Steam engines: 
Number .......-- 188 251 924 —16.1 —25.1 
FG ieee ees 353,021 235,585 90,480 290.2 49.8 
Internal- combus- 
tion engines: 
Number ....... 2 21 11 118.2 14.3 
HD. seertisnrews 12,665 2,360 1,328 853.7 436.7 
Water wheels: 
Number ......-- 15 18 22 —31.8 —16.7 
HD. 6cés2keeunes 2,057 1,569 1,794 14.7 31.1 
Kilowatt capacity of 
dynamos .......+- 249,521 179,477 70,566 253.6 39.0 
Output of stations, 
kw -hr; | ..4e8 excewe 781,230,790 383,891,504 140,527,522 455.9 103.5 
Stationary motors 
serve 
Number .......--- 30,679 12,772 5,994 411.8 140.2 
ce eee ta Rae tact 262,858 85,011 27,604 852.2 209.2 
Number of street 
lamps: 
eT eee ree oes 13,580 16,052 S iiss . —15.4 
Incandescent, etc.. 53,652 33,708 EEES 59.2 


tA minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 2Exclusive of $42.313 in 
1917 and $116,829 in 1912 reported by street and electric railway 
companies as income from sale of electric current. ‘Not avail- 


able. 


TELEPHONE COMPANY INSTALLS SUB- 
MARINE CABLE. 


Cable Laid Across Puget Sound from Seattle to the Navy 
Yards at Bremerton, Wash. 


The joint meeting of the Portland Sections of the 
National Electric Light Association and American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, held at Library Hall, 
Portland, Ore., on Feb. 4, was well attended, the fea- 
ture of the meeting having been a paper by H. J. 
Sheppard, of Seattle, Wash., giving an interesting 
description of the installation of a deep-water sub- 
marine telephone cable across Puget Sound, for serv- 
ice between Seattle and the Navy Yards at Bremer- 
ton, by the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. The 
matter was illustrated by lantern slides and moving 
pictures. This cable was laid in water 800 ft. deep 
and it is reported to be the longest submarine tele- 
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phone cable in use in the United States. It was laid 
across four bodies of water, all different sections 
of the Sound, the cable weighing 9 Ib. to the lineal 
foot. Steam tugs, equipped with donkey engines for 
operating the cable reel, were utilized in the work. 
There was also installed on the tug a motor-generator 
set to enable operators to apply electric brake control 
to the cable reel. 


ACCOUNTING SYSTEM TO BE EXPLAINED 
TO MASSACHUSETTS CONTRACTORS. 


There will be a special meeting of the Massachu- 
setts State Association of Electrical Contractors and 
Dealers at the American House, Boston, Mass., Feb. 
25, to which all members and non-members are 
cordially invited. At this meeting George J. Murphy, 
chairman of the Accounting Committee of the Na- 
tional Electrical Credit Men’s Association will discuss 
the accounting system that has been adopted by the 
National Association of Electrical Contractors and 
Dealers. This system of accounting has the endorse- 
ment of numerous other electrical associations and it 
is expected that its adoption is another step in the 
correction of the weaknesses of the electrical con- 
tractors and dealers. 

As this subject is of 
keepers and office help, 
these employes, especia 
meeting. 


PRELIMINARY STUDIES FOR SKAGIT 
PROJECT ARE BEING MADE. 


A. H. Dimock, city engineer of Seattle, W ash., in 
his recent report to the City Council on the city s 
proposed Skagit river hydroelectric project, estimates 
the ultimate cost at not less than $30,000,000. The 
borings on Gorge creek and other sites, on which 
$80,000 have been spent, demonstrate that the depths 
to bedrock are much greater than was originally an- 
ticipated. A survey for the transmission line, from 
the proposed power site to Seattle. has been made 
over 42 miles of the 1oo-mile route. Plans require 
that either a railroad or an autotruck road, 30 miles 
long, be built from the Northern Pacific Railroad to 
the damsite, and studies of comparative costs of the 
two kinds are being made. Surveys along the river 
for the dam, tunnels, flumes and power plant have 
been made, and other surveys of the river canyon 
and Ruby creek reservoir site are to be made this 
coming season to supply data required by the Gov- 


ernment. 
UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES HOLDS 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


1 meeting of the directors of the 
c., held recently at Chi- 


particular interest to book: 
an invitation is extended to 
Hy the ladies, to attend this 


At the annua 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, In recently 
cago, reports for the year showed the institution to be 


in a very flourishing condition. William H. Merrill. 
Jr., the president, called attention to the valuable 
service that the laboratories had been able to render 
the government during the war, Mr. Merrill himself 
having been at the head of the Fire Prevention Sec- 
tion of the War Industries Board. 

The following officers were elected for the coming 
vear: Chairman of the board, H. C. Eddy, Commer- 
cial Union: president, William H. Merrill, Jr.; vice- 
presidents, W. C. Robinson, Dana Pierce, and A. R. 
Small; secretary, D. B. Anderson, and treasurer, I.. 
H. Headen. 
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Commission Advises Utilities—Record Sale of Factory Units 
—Electricity in War—Minneapolis Has Very Busy Month 


UTILITIES COMMISSION OFFERS ADVICE 
TO PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANIES. 


Chief Engineer of Illinois Commission Explains Impor- 
tance of Proper Care of Complaints. 


The following letter, which was recently sent to 
the public service companies of Illinois by Frank 
G. Ewald, chief engineer of the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of that state, contains some very pertinent 
advice, not only for these companies but for all com- 
panies which depend, to any extent, upon the good- 
will of the public for their existence. The problem 
presented to such companies in establishing favorable 
public opinion is a difficult one and one which is es- 
pecially important at this time. This advice, there- 
fore, coming from one of the officers of a commis- 
sion whose experience and success in this work are 
well known, deserves careful consideration. 

The letter, in full, is as follows: 

“As a result of the Commission’s experience ex- 
tending over a period of five years in meeting vari- 
ous problems involving the relations of public utili- 
ties with the public, we have become very strongly 
impressed with the large influence which the quality 
of service rendered and the methods of handling com- 
plaints exerts upon the character of this relationship 
with the public. i 

“During the recent times of stress, with the at- 
tendant scarcity of labor, there has been a tendency 
on the part of utilities to decrease the standard of 
service rendered, possibly with a view to more eco- 
nomical operation and possibly because of inability 
to adequately supervise the work of strange employes 
necessarily employed. Insofar as such a policy may 
have been intended, we believe that it is most unwise 
and that instead of operating to relieve the utility of 
its burdens, it will greatly increase them. We have 
seen this repeatedly proven during the past year. 

“Through the handling of complaints most utili- 
ties find their only opportunity of meeting their con- 
sumers. This is unfortunate, because the utility gains 
its impression of its consumers through these com- 
plaints, which are often presented at times when -the 
consumer is aggravated, and, on the other hand, the 
consumer gains his impression of the utility through 
the methods by which the complaint is handled. 

“With the utility, the handling of complaints is 
a routine transaction which occurs with regularity, 
and the employes engaged upon this phase of the work 
come to regard the complaints merely as a part of 
the company’s routine which is capable of being han- 
dled by routine methods, in much the same manner 
that material is passed through the stock room. With 
the consumer, however, a complaint is not a routine 
matter, but represents to him a real grievance. In 
other words, utilities are apt to regard a complaint as 
lacking individuality, while from the consumer's 
standpoint, each complaint has a very distinct indi- 


viduality and stands out in his mind as a particular 
situation which merits individual attention. 

“We have been frequently impressed with the fact 
that if a utility is willing to accord to each complaint 
an individuality and give it a just investigation, both 
from the consumer’s and the utilitv’s viewpoint, the 
complainant is well satished and, as a result of his 
contact with the company, has an appreciation of its 
human characteristics and a regard for its sincerity 
of purpose. A routine reply to some classes of com- 
plaints may be suitable, but its routine nature will 
usually impress the complainant unfavorably. 

“The problem as to the future of public utilities 
is one which occupies considerable attention in the 
public mind today and is one which is of vital im- 
portance to the utility and to the public. We believe 
that much of the criticism directed against utilities 
and which, in a certain measure, re-acts against the 
regulatory bodies charged with their supervision, 
might be relieved by a broad-minded policy of han- 
dling complaints in which each case is treated as an 
opportunity for acquaintanceship with the consumer 
and each complaint is given an individuality and im- 
partiality investigated. 

“As the responsible executive of a utility, I hope 
that you will give the subject matter of this letter 
careful consideration. It is presented as a helpful 
suggestion regarding a vital matter and with the fur- 
ther idea that in many cases the operating heads of 


‘utilities inadvertently allow themselves to get out of 


touch with working details, some of which have a 
very important bearing upon the development of this ` 
complicated situation. 


RECORD-BREAKING SALE OF LIGHTING 
UNITS DURING JANUARY. 


Commonwealth Edison Salesmen Obtain Contracts for 
1220 Factory Units to Improve Lighting Conditions. 


The sale, or rental, of 1220 factory lighting units 
in one city in a single month to replace or be added to 
the existing lighting facilities is surely a big step 
towards the perfecting of artificial lighting conditions. 
To accomplish this when industrial conditions are as 
unsettled and uncertain as they are at present and in 
a community where the lighting conditions are far 
above the average is even more remarkable and should 
serve to stimulate the endeavors of other companies 
along these lines. 

This record was established by the sales force of 
the Commonwealth Edison Co., of Chicago, during the 
month of January. This progressive central-station 
company was among the first to realize the need for 
better and more efficient lighting conditions in indus- 
tries and in pursuit of this work has developed a 
number of practical lighting units to meet the various 
requirements. In addition to this work, numerous 
rental plans have been introduced to enable the pur- 
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chaser to obtain better lighting as easily as possible. 
This enviable record is the result of an intensive sales 
effort on the part of the sales department and the 
study which has been given this subject by the com- 
pany’s engineers. 

The salesmen are especially trained in this work 
and devote practically their entire time to it under the 
supervision of O. R. Hogue, head lighting agent of 
the company. The value of proper training for sales- 
men in this work cannot be overestimated. The 
majority of factories to a certain extent are improper- 
ly and insufficiently lighted but in order to convince 
the manufacturer of this fact the salesmen must have 
sufficient accurate information not only to point out 
the advantages of good lighting from a physical stand- 
point but must be qualified to recognize poor lighting, 
the best methods of improving it and whether or not 
the manufacturer will receive any financial return for 
his investment. As a result of their training these 
men are able to explain to the prospective customer 
not only the needs and advantages of proper lighting 
facilities but can give him valuable assistance in the 
selection of suitable fixtures. This fact is evidenced 
from the high average intensity of 6 ft.-cdls. obtained 


for Industrial Lighting. 


in the installations which were contracted for during 
the month 


Under the able direction of W. A. Durgin a series 


of factory lighting units, one of which is shown in the 
illustration, has been developed which are especially 
adapted for this work. Primarily, they are designed 
to give the best possible lighting effects but they also 
embody a ruggedness which enables them to withstand 
hard usage and simplicity to a sufficient degree to per- 
mit their being produced at a nominal price. The 
reflector is of punched steel, enameled, white on the 
interior and blue on the top. The stem is standard 
conduit in which an individual switch may be installed, 
if desired. To prevent the severe eyestrain which 
results from leaving the filament of the lamp exposed 
suitable shields made of opal glass, which soften the 
glare, may be attached over the base of the lamp. In 
addition, a lock-socket or sealing device is used to pre- 
vent the replacing of lamps except by authorized per- 
sons or the attaching of extension cords. 

Of the 1220 units approximately 25% were sold 
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outright for a nominal figure and the other 75% 
were distributed on the regular rental basis. Under 
the rental plan the customer agrees to pay a certain 
amount per unit per month as rental only, the current 
being charged for at the regular rates, for a period of 
two years, the company to do the necessary wiring 
and installing. At the termination of this period the 
customer may either renew the contract at a reduced 
charge, purchase the fixtures and wiring, or discon- 
tinue the contract. For a small additional amount the 
company will maintain, clean the fixture and make 
necessary lamp renewals. This latter clause cannot be 
too strongly recommended for it assures the proper 
care at all times, without which any equipment cannot 
maintain its highest efficiency and insures that the 
proper size of lamps which are originally installed 
will continue to be used. : 


ELECTRICITY AND THE WAR. 


Brief Review of Importance of Electricity in Our Indus- 
trial Operations. 


By A. BELLEMAIN COLE, 
Westinghouse Electric 4 Manufacturing Co. 


Electricity is so essential that should one of the 
contending armies have been without this unseen force 
it would have been impossible for it to have existed 
long. So vital is this mystery of the ages that it may 
be said to have touched all of our preparations for 
war as well as actual combat. From the bowels of the 
earth we bring forth coal and oil, from which the 
latent energy of centuries is released for the gen- 
eration of electricity to furnish power for vast indus- 
trial centers like Pittsburgh, or to propel a giant ship. 
Possibly a great cataract is harnessed and its energy 
used for the creation of electricity. In fact, our water 
powers, the greater utilization of which has been made 
possible by the advances in electrical engineering, are 
loaded to their limits—night and day—driving the 
mighty wheels of industry, turning out the sinews of 
war. In the Niagara district we have a singular illus- 
tration of how essential electricity has been in winning 
the war. 

The cheap electric power produced at Niagara 
Falls made possible the founding of the artificial 
abrasive industry of the United States, and with the 
natural supply of energy and carborum from Asia 
Minor cut off by the war, where would we have been 
without Niagara’s artificial grindstones, whetstones, 
and other grinding implements. In every plant where 
alloy and tool steels were used Niagara Falls’ abrasives 
helped to win the war. In munition plants, in the 
locomotive works, in the automobile factories, in the - 
foundries, in the machine shop will be found these 
abrasives, produced by the electric furnace, doing 
indispensable tasks. 

The electric furnace has been of great assistance in 
the active prosecution of the war, particularly in the 
production of the rapidly growing quantities of high- 
grade steels from low grade, and of the alloys and 
metals which go into these steels, in process, such as 
ferro-silicon, aluminum, ferro-chrome, ferro-manga- 
nese, etc., in the production of artificial abrasives from 
bauxite ore, also the raw material for aluminum, which 
together with the high-grade tool steels, are essential 
in the working of those steels into high-grade tools 
and dies, into helmets, bayonets, rifle and machine gun 
barrels and high powered artillery; into sharpnel, 
high-explosive shells, armor plate yinto_various parts 


of tractors, fighting tanks, auto trucks and airplane 
engines; into locomotives for transport behind the 


firing lines; into electrical machinery for the electric 


propulsion of battleships, battle cruisers and sub- 
marines; in the production of aluminum, a most im- 
portant munition material, used independently or in 
alloys, such as with magnesium, another electric fur- 
nace product; in every Liberty motor and in other 
airplane motors, in airplane parts, in army canteens 
and cooking utensils, and the deoxidation of steel; in 
the production from coke and limestone of calcium 
carbide, the base material for acetylene and cyanide. 

In the Southland, hydroelectric power drove 
myriads of spindles, weaving cotton into uniforms for 
our soldiers, bandages for the Red Cross and tents for 
our men at the front. In speaking of the great value 
of electricity in winning the war, it 1s significant in 
that here is a singular use that in many respects stands 
paramount. For war purposes the need of nitrates is 
almost as important as air and water, and in its ulti- 
mate analysis, a modern war is reduced to the simple 
terms of nitric acid. The nation engaged in a strug- 
gle for life and death becomes helpless the day nitric 
acid 1s exhausted, no matter what its population may 
be, no matter what their bravery, skill and resolute- 
ness. To guard against our country being confronted 
by a shortage of nitric acid, at Sheffield, Ala., there is 
under construction a hydroelectric development to be 
used for the manufacture of nitrates. This will stand 
as one of the great achievements of the day. No less 
than 660,000 hp. will eventually be developed or more 
than all the power that can be obtained from the 
Niagara Falls on both the American and the Canadian 
sides of the Niagara River. 

In the terms of the day, conservation is paramount, 
both in the utilization of man-power and natural re- 
sources. Think of the hundreds of thousands of tons 
of coal per annum these electrically harnessed streams 
will save for other uses. Far greater will this be felt 
when our great trunk-line railroads are electrified, 
thus eliminating the necessity for hauling locomotive 
coal, and alleviating transportation conditions as a 
whole. Electricity from our water falls driving our 
locomotives will increase the capacity of our railroads, 
making it possible to haul more freight per train and 
have more room for trains per mile of track. Coal, 
we must admit, is of vital importance in time of war, 
and any substitute becomes correspondingly important. 
No one has recognized this importance more than the 
officials of our national government in connection with 
winning the war. President Wilson has said regard- 
ing public utilization, and refers to the central station, 
the electric railway and the water powers: “It is 
essential that these utilities should be maintained at 
their maximum efficiency and that everything reason- 
ablv possible should be done with that end in view.” 

The integrity of the utility industry of this country 
has not only been preserved, but its activities have 
been speeded up to a point never hitherto attained, 
which has made it possible for us to take our places 
with the allies and be a final decisive factor in the 
termination of the world war. 

The power companies had to keep pace with the 
extraordinary demands being made upon them to fur- 
nish electrical energy in large quantities to the ship- 
yards, munition yards, to the airplane factories and to 
the innumerable industries engaged either exclusively 
in the manufacture of war products or of materials 
which ultimately become a part of war products. 

The electric railways have hauled more freight, 
thus relieving the transportation situation. For nearly 
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a century steam has moved our freight; more recently 
gasoline has been hauling many thousands of tons of 
freight in the direction of the battlehelds of France. 
Electricity, the all powerful force, has been neglected 
as a means of hauling freight. 

The electric railways are able to haul millions of 
tons of freight on thousands of miles‘of rails over 
which now hardly moves one car per hour. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
fully realizes the importance of the electric railway as 
a valuable public utility and has asked authorities to 
give prompt and sympathetic hearing to utility peti- 
tions for assistance and relief due to the unusual 
financial conditions. Increased rates are of vital im- 
portance to the utility, but development of electric 
railway freight haulage is greater, to the public and to 
our Government. 


JANUARY PROVES VERY BUSY MONTH IN 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


All Branches of Minneapolis General Electric Co. Show 
Big Increase for Month. 


In common with many other central-station com-e 
panies, the Minneapolis ( Minn.) General Electric Co. 
found January, 1919, an exceptionally good month 
as compared with the same month in preceding years. 
The gain in electric meters installed was almost four 
times as much as in January, 1918. The gain in 
kilowatts of lighting load connected was three times, 
and twice as much power business was added, about 
500 hp. in motors having been put on the lines. There 
were about 250 already-built houses wired for elec- 
tricity during the month, and the electrical appliance 
sales of the company show an increase of 32%. 
Special attention to house wiring. commercial light- 
ing, commercial window display lighting, which should 
help to maintain brisk business, are planned for Feb- 
ruary. 

As a result of the continued mild weather the out- 
put from the company’s hydroelectric stations during 
the week ending Jan. 31 was practically double the 
output for the corresponding week last year. Dur- 
ing the week the Sales Department secured 222 new 
electric light and power customers with 134 kw. of 
lighting and 145 hp. in motors. 


SALE OF APPLIANCES IN LOUISVILLE 
GREATLY INCREASED. 


Total of 14,449 Appliances Sold Representing 4300 Kw. 
Additional Connected Load. 


Electrical dealers of Louisville, Ky., report com- 
bined sales of 289 electric washing machines, 1160 
electric vacuum cleaners and 12,000 other electric 
household appliances during the year 1918. Most of 
these apphances, representing a load of 4300 kw., were 
added to the lines of the Louisville Gas & Electric 
Co. 

The commercial department of this company dur- 
ing the week ended Jan. 31 secured 50 new electric 
hight and power customers, with 26 kw. of lighting 
and 37 hp. in motors. New business contracted for 
shows an increase of 42 customers with 23 kw. of 
lighting and 333 hp. in motors. There was a gain 
of 14.5% in electric energy output over the corre- 
sponding week last vear. 
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Treatment — Condenser Troubles — Boiler Room Facts. 


CONSTRUCTION OF TUNNELS FOR LIGHT 
AND POWER CABLES. 


Abstracts from National Electric Light Association Paper. 
By G. B. SPRINGER. 


In many cities it is necessary to build tunnels for 
conduit and cables under rivers or other bodies of 
water which may separate power plants from the dis- 
tribution areas. 

Armored submarine cables imbedded in the bottom 
of rivers have been used to some extent in the past, 
but trouble of various kinds and dredging up of cables 
have shown that it is more economical in the end to 
build tunnels, especially where many cables are to be 
installed. 

In general, unless work of similar nature has been 
done in the vicinity of a proposed tunnel, it is best to 
have test borings made at the location of each shaft to 
ascertain the kind of material and the depth of rock. 


These: borings can generally be made for $1.50 per. 


foot, and where carefully done are valuable in locating 
the depth of the best material in which to build the 
tunnel. 

If a stratum of stiff blue clay is found of sufficient 
depth to permit the tunnef to be built and have from 
12 to 15 ft. of good material between the roof and the 
river-bed, the tunnel can be built more economically 
than to drive it through rock. Where it is necessary 
to build in rock, it has been found that much more 
trouble results from water, both during construction 
and later. Water follows the fissures or faults in the 
rock, and under pressure resulting from an 8o to go-ft. 
head it is difficult to handle and often results in a wet 
tunnel after work is finished. A depth of 50 to 6o ft. 
below water level for the top of the tunnel is desirable 
in order to avoid foundation piles for bridges, etc. 

In excavating the shafts, steel rings 34 by 4 in. are 
used to hold lagging in place, which is usually matched 
- white pine 2 by 6 in., 4 ft. long, each set being put in 
place after 4 ft. is excavated, until the required depth 
is reached. 

In cases where quicksand is encountered, it is often 
necessary to use steel shields or cylinders which can 
be sunk by the application of sufficient weight on top. 
In swelling clay or other unstable material where the 
ordinary method of using steel rings is impracticable. 
it is necessary to timber the shaft until good ground 
is reached. A square shaft with 12 by 12-in. timbers. 
well braced and backed up bv 2-in. sheeting, will be 
found best for these cases. 

When rings are used. wooden drums approxi- 
mately 1 ft. smaller than the excavation are placed 
inside and the annular space filled with concrete. Four 
feet is a convenient height for the drums, the concrete 
being well tamped every 8 to roin. A mixture of one 
part of portland cement, three parts torpedo sand and 
five parts crushed limestone is a good proportion for 
the concrete. Material should be furnished according 


to approved specifications and should be tested as a 
check, especially cement. 

Excavating and concreting the tunnel are usually 
done by using wooden forms of the section desired, 
set about 12 ft. apart, a space for the concrete being 
left between the lagging and the clay or rock, as in 
building the shafts. In some cases it is advantageous 
to use steel forms, such as bent channel iron, leaving 
more working room in the drift. Small cars on a nar- 
row railroad are used for conveying the excavated 
material to the shaft, when it can then be raised in a 
bucket or on an elevator. The same railroad is used 
to carry the concrete to the heading. The lines and 
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Pian of Proposed Tunnel. 


levels, especially where curves are necessary, should 
be given for each form. Small lines may be swung on 
each side of the shaft, a transit instrument being set 
on line below and the proper angles turned. A line of 


levels is transferred from above and stakes set every 


10 to 12 ft. . 

The accompanying illustration shows a plan of a 
proposed tunnel which had to be built as far as possible 
from an existing tunnel and still remain inside the 
street lines. As the shafts could not be built on the 
same line as the tunnel on account of obstructions, an 
85° curve 45 ft. long with a radius of 66 ft. was run 
on one side and an angle of 9° and 6’ for 35 ft. on the 
other, thus -connecting the shafts with the straight 
tunnel. Careful engineering was required in running 
the curve and bringing the two sides of the tunnel 
together in the middle. A railroad curve was figured 
and laid out by tangent offsets and offsets from the 
long chord, and the lines checked with a variation of 
only 34 in. Work of this nature must be done with 
mathematical correctness, as a mistake in alinement 
may be very costly. l 

When the tunnel and shafts are concreted, they 
should be plastered with portland cement mortar 
mixed one part of cement and one part of fine sand 
or powdered stone. Small leaks may be stopped by 
adding soda ash to the  mortar,, ‘Leaks (which cannot 
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be stopped by plastering are trained to one point where 
a small pipe is inserted and after the plastering 1s 
finished the pipe is plugged. 

Three-inch galvanized angle-irons are placed 4 ft. 
apart vertically and about 2 ft. from each side of the 
shafts, making two segmental spaces which are filled 
with ducts. As many ducts as are necessary can be 
built in the tunnel, and the number added to as needed. 
Vaults at the top of shafts should be larger than ordi- 
uary to facilitate the handling of a large number of 
cables. A 6-ft. tunnel, for example, should have man- 
holes at the top of shafts about 15 by 15 ft. in size. 

Smaller and less expensive tunnels are sometimes 
built under land where permission is not easily obtain- 
able or where it is not practical to make open cuts. 


COMBINATION STRAIN TOWER AND 
| LATERAL. 


Chicago Surface Lines Employ Interesting Line Con- 
struction for Railway Feeders. 


Feeders leaving many of the substations operated 
by the Chicago Surface Lines, operating the street 
cars in Chicago, are both numerous and of large cross- 
section. While many of these cables are installed 
underground, many more are strung aerial as soon as 
possible after leaving the substation. In some instances 
the feeders travel underground only a short distance 
from the substation. In this latter case, many con- 
ductors of large cross section emerging close together 
are rather objectionable. 

The accompanying illustrations show the way in 
which the Chicago Surface Lines employ a length of 
enclosed rigid I-beam as a combination lateral. and 
strain tower, and by so doing get away from practi- 
cally every objection to bringing out many heavy con- 
ductors in close proximity from underground to aerial. 


Fig. 1—Combination Strain-Lateral Tower Employed by Chi- 
cago Surface Lines for Heavy Underground Cables 
Taken Aerial. 


Fig. 1 shows a lateral-strain tower used with six cables 
emerging from a substation, and Fig. 2 indicates the 
arrangement of the six cables. 

. The tower consists of an I-beam imbedded in a 
concrete foundation. On the two “open” sides of this 
structure are bolted, one on each, sections of 14-1n. 
sheet iron, each section about 4 ft. in length. Malleable- 
iron crossarms are clamped to the top of the structure 
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by bolts similar to U-bolts. Three cables are carried 
up inside the structure on each side of the I-beam 
and are tapped on to the aerial feeders on the line side 
of the crossarm insulators, as shown in Fig. 1. The 
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s as They Run Up in the Tower. 


feeders dead-end at the strain tower and are guyed 
through strain insulators to a tower a span away in 
the opposite direction to that which the feeders follow. 

The above arrangement permits the six conductors 
to be better protected from mechanical injury than 
were each cable brought up aerial in a lateral. The 
installation is less unsightly, and the I-beam acts as 
a strain tower as well as a lateral. 


ELIMINATING OIL FROM FEED WATER. 


Electrical Treatment of Feed Water Surpasses All Other 
Methods. 


The importance of perfectly clean feed water for 
steam boilers free of oil is generally appreciated by 
operating engineers. Appliances ordinarily used do 
not succeed in completely removing the oil, because 
it is in an emulsive state and divided into globules of 
less than 1/1000 mm. diameter which can pass through 
the finest filtering medium, Various precipitants are 
employed, but success depends in every case on subse- 
quent filtration of the water through large sand filters. 

A new method has recently been developed, by 
which electricity is used, and with results obtained 
in no other way. The tiny globules of oil can be made 
to coalesce by passing an electric current through the 
water, and an apparatus has been designed for this 
purpose, using continuous current at 110 volts while 
the water flows through the feed pipe. The electri- 
cally treated water is then sent through a pressure 
filter consisting of perforated cylinders covered with 
cloth and enclosed in a strong vessel provided with 
inlet and outlet stop valves. Such a filter has very 
little effect on ordinary feed water, but, as the elec- 
tric process described above causes the oil-globules ' 
to coalesce, the whole of the oil is effectively retained, 
leaving pure water only to pass through. A pressure 
gage on the filter indicates the condition of the filter 
cloth, which should be changed when the filters are 
changed. 


PECULIAR CONDENSER TROUBLE. 


Eliminating Effect of Vibration Solves Problem. 


In a central station containing several 3000-kw. and 
two 12,000-kw. turbogenerators trouble began to de- 
velop in the condensers of the two 12,000-kw. units. 
These two condensers were of identical design, each 
having 4162 tubes, 21 ft. 614 in. in length. Two center 
stay plates were installed across the length of the con- 
densers. 

The trouble which took place in the top half of the 
condensers only was that {the tubes, wore down very 
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CONTRACTORS SHOULD ENCOURAGE IM- 
MEDIATE RESUMPTION OF BUILDING. 


Prominent Architect Finds That Material Costs Will Fall 
Little and Labor Costs Not at All. 


Contractors and others interested in the building 
industry are eager to present definite information to 
prospective clients on the outlook in building costs, 
the uncertainty of which is the only feature that now 
retards general resumption of much needed construc- 
tion. The following article by George C. Nimmons, 
one of the leading architects of Chicago, on the 
building outlook, is of special interest because it em- 
bodies information gathered by him in the course of 
an inspection of the great port terminals in connection 
with the preparation of a series of articles for the 
Architectural Record, of New York: 

“It is estimated that the cost of civil building con- 
struction postponed on account of the war, has now 
reached the sum of $3,000,000,000 and that it is equiv- 
alent to the average amount of building done in one 
year over the entire country. The reason most proj- 
ects are now being deferred is that heavy decline is 
expected to take place in the cost of labor and build- 
ing materials. Any trustworthy information, there- 
fore, that can lead to any feeling of confidence gen- 
erally as to just what this decline will be and when it 
will come is the information needed now to stabilize 
conditions and establish a definite program for the 
coming year’s operations. 

“Recently the writer had an opportunity of secur- 
ing from many of the builders who are still engaged 
in the most important construction work now going 
on in this country, their statements and opinions as 
to the future conditions. This information was gath- 
ered during an inspection of the great port terminals 
and other war work. The consensus of opinion of 
all these men who are now most closely in touch with 
present conditions is that there will be a further drop 


in the cost of buildings, but that this drop will not ` 


be very material. The reason given for this was that, 
when some additional reductions in cost are made, 
sufficient building projects will go ahead to stimulate 
these prices and keep them at a level not far below 
where they are now. 

“The building projects which will proceed will 
come from two sources. First, from industrial and 
commercial concerns whose business demands will jus- 
tify expansion in buildings. In such cases the excess 
cost of buildings will often be taken care of by the 
resulting increase in business and charged off in a 
period of probably ten years. The other source of 
building will come from the federal and state gov- 
ernments. It was held that the growing sentiment 
for giving employment to soldiers and utilizing ex- 
isting resources, will soon result in creating legisla- 
tion for a vast amount of construction. The average 
yearly cost of such work is $600,000,000, and there is 
talk of doubling that. 

“Additional reasons given for the above state- 
ments were that labor will not come down in price, 
according to Samuel Gompers and the building trades 
organizations, and that for over twenty years, in spite 
of all panics and hard times, the cost of labor for 
building has steadily advanced. Part of the cost of 
producing building material is labor, for the price of 
which there is little prospect of decline. 

“As to the best method of securing the bottom 
price for any building project, the opinion seemed to 
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prevail that an owner could only secure whatever de- 
duction there may be made by going into the market 
with plans completed ready to buy; that material men 
and contractors will hold back their price cutting 
until there is positive evidence in the completed plans 
of really getting a job. 

“It appears, therefore, according to these authori- 
ties, who are so closely connected with the present 
building situation, that any one desiring to build is 
not likely to secure any material reduction in cost by 
deferring the beginning of such work for a number of 
vears. Their opinion was that the ones who started 
first would gain a greater reduction in the small prof- 
its which idle builders would at first accept than the 
saving there may be in cost from reduced prices of 
materials later after the builders generally have se- 
cured enough work to engage their organizations.” 


AN EFFECTIVE AND EASILY MADE TEST 
CONNECTOR. 


By J. A. WEAVER. 


In making tests or whenever there is occasion to 
establish temporary connection to existing wiring with 
a minimum of time and effort, where the conductors 
are “live” or where it is undesirable to remove the 
insulation, the test connector illustrated will be found 
very convenient and effective. The materials needed 


to make it can be found in the scrap collection of the 
average shop. The size of the device will, of course, 
vary according to the sizes of wires to be used. 


VY, 
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Test Connector. 


Home-Made 


Sketch of Simple, 


The body 4 can be either of round, square or 
hexagon brass rod. The opening B extends through 
the center of the body and is made of an elliptical 
shape by filing, so that wires of different diameters 
will be centered properly and allow the pointed steel 
screw Æ to engage the wire squarely after piercing the 
insulation. The wire enters the opening B through 
the slot H, which should be of sufficient width to 
accommodate the largest size wire to which it is to be 
applied. The hole C is for the attachment of the test 
lead, and the screw D is to clamp same. The handle 
F is made of round fiber rod and, as the section shows, 
is countersunk for the steel machine screw E which 
is screwed tightly into the threaded hole and further 
locked in position by the locknut G which may be 
soldered to the screw if desired. 

This connector possesses the advantage of being 
able to apply easily with one hand when working in 
diffcult places. The pointed screw can be quickly 
removed and sharpened when necessary. The con- 
tact made by this screw will carry a fairly large cur- 
rent, but if a very heavy current is to be carried the 
wire should be bared so that the contact is established 
by the face of the slot. When it is once applied no 
amount of jerking will affect it. If care is used in 
tightening the screw, there is little danger of nicking 
the wire seriously, not as much as carelessly skinning 
the wire with a knife, 
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Locking Guards—Marine Fittings—Mica-Insulated Coils 
—Universal Fans—Grinding and Polishing Motor Outfits 


New Hubbell Locking Guards for 
Reflectors. 


_ A new line of locking lamp guards 
'for use with reflectors 1s about to be 
‘placed on the market by Harvey Hub- 
bell, Inc, Bridgeport, Conn. As shown 
in -the atcompanying illustrations they are 


New Locking Guard of Strong Construc. 
tion. 


radically different in design from this 
company’s other types, but possess the 
same rugged strength due to the sturdy 
wires and electrically welded joints. The 
wires are of steel, heavily tinned be- 
fore being welded. The locking device 
draws the guard tight around the re- 
flector, making the outfit practically one 
unit and absolutely insuring the protec- 
tron of the lamp against both breakage 
and theft. These guards can be readily 


‘Locking Guard Atttached to Reflector. 


adapted to slight variations in reflector 
sizes. Two keys are furnished with 
each standard package of guards, which 
are made for four sizes of reflectors, 
6%, 7, 8 and 10 in. 


-Marine Connecting Block and 
Cartridge-Fuse Base. 


The Bryant Electric Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn., which manufactures a 
comprehensive line of marine wiring 
devices, has ready for the market new 
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Bryant Marine Connecting Blocks Nos. 
577 and 593. 


interconnecting blocks, which are 
here illustrated and identified by cata- 
log Nos. 577 and 593. These blocks 
are made of unbreakable composition 


and provide means for making con- 
nections for branch circuits in junc- 
tion boxes without the labor and dif- 
ficulty of making soldered and taped 
tapoffs. The terminal plate binding 
screws are long and heavy and 
“staked,” so that they cannot drop 
out and be lost. A center hole pro- 
vides for wire entrance from the back 
of the box, if necessary, and the large 
groove in the base permits wires to 
pass through under the block, The 
dimensions of the No. 577 are di- 
ameter, 134 in.; height, 1 in. The No. 
593 block is 2% in. in diameter and 
1 in. maximum height. Brass fasten- 
ing screws are furnished and kept in 
place by holding washers. Screw 
spacings are 1}% in. on centers, which 
is standard on all Bryant marine de- 
vices. , 
The cartridge-fuse base (catalog 
No. 576) which is also made of un- 
breakable composition, provides a 
means of fusing a circuit in a regular 
4-in. junction box. Binding screws 
are amply long and “staked” so that 
they cannot drop out. Hole in cen- 
ter provides for wire entrance to the 


Bryant Marine Cartridge-Fuse Base. 


back of the box. As will be noted, 
there is ample room between the 
fuses for additional circuits to pass 
through the box. Size 6-32 brass fas- 
tening screws are furnished and kept 
in place by holding washers. Holes 
for screws are 1% in. on centers. Di- 
mensions of the fuse base are 3% in. 
diameter, 1% in. high. National Elec- 
trical Code standard cartridge fuses 
are used in this block. 


Mica-insulated Armature . Coils 
for Alterators. 


Failure of armature-coil insulation is 
the most common single cause for gen- 
erator shutdowns. These are invariably 
expensive, either through loss of reve- 
nue, or repair charges, or both. A per- 
fect insulation—one that never fails—is, 
at present at least. unknown. 

By a happy choice Westinghouse en- 
gineers decided more than twenty years 
avo on mica as the best available mate- 
rial for the purpose. The Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. and some 
other manufacturers are now finding 
mica a solution for some of the prob- 
lems of the large-capacity, high-voltage 
and high-speed designs demanded by 
the up-to-date power plant. 


Mica is a first class dielectric. Its in- 
sulation resistance increases with tem- 


Pulling Machine Used to Form Armature 
Coils for Westinghouse Alternating- 
Current Generators. 


perature, a valuable characteristic for 
higher temperature work, and in di- 
rect contrast with the properties of 
treated tapes, in which the insulation 
resistance and lass increases rapidly at 
temperatures above 100 degrees. Te 13 


Armature Colis After impregnation and 
with Wrapper, Hand-Applied 
and Taped. 


unaffected by temperatures far in ex- 
cess of those encountered in the modern, 
well ventilated alternator. It is im- 
pervious to the static discharges pres- 
ent in all high-voltage machines. It is 
resilient and retains its resiliency in- 
definitely, thus helping to hold the coil 
tight in its slot. 

Mica is a mineral obtained in the 


Completed Coils After.Being Wound with 
Mica. 
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form of large crystals. These split 
readily into thin, parallel-sided laminas, 
or flakes. The flakes are pasted uni- 
formly on cloth or paper to facilitate 
handling and to provide a mechanical 
support during application. 

In the form of a “wrapper,” i. e. 
pasted on large sheets of specially treat- 
ed paper, mica is used on all Westing- 
house alternating-current generators on 
the straight sides of each armature 
coil, to provide insulation between con- 
ductor and iron, the operating voltage 
of the machine determining the num- 
ber of turns, or the thickness of this 
insulation wall. 

All known insulating materials are 
relatively poor heat conductors. This 
is equally true of mica and treated tapes. 
Therefore the tighter and the thinner 
the wall, the better the heat-radiating 
characteristics of the coil. For the low- 
er-voltage machines the mica wrapper is 
applied as tightly as is possible by hand. 
For the higher-voltage windings, in gen- 
eral 6600 volts and above, where the in- 
sulating wall must be relatively thick, 
special, patented machines are used 
which apply the wrapper under heat and 
pressure, and finish it to a solid, com- 
pact wall. 

In general, all of the larger-capacity 
generators have relatively wide cores. 
Internal “hot spot” temperatures, con- 
siderably higher than those measurable 
by thermometer, exist. On all such 
machines, each conductor of the coil is 
also insulated with mica tape, and in 
many cases each individual strand or 
wire of the conductor as well. 


Pittsburgh Fans with Universal 
Motors. 


To be of the widest possible service 
an electric fan that can be employed on 
either direct-current or alternating-cur- 


Pittsburgh 8-In. Three-Speed Desk and 
Bracket Fan. 


rent circuits possesses important advan- 
tages over one that can not be used in- 
terchangeably. This idea has been 


carried out in the line of fans being: 


Pittsburgh 8-in. Oscillating Fan. 
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marketed by the Pittsburgh Electric 
Specialties Co., 396 Broadway, New 
York City. All its 1919 fans are 
equipped with universal motors. With 
the exception of two types, the com- 
pany’s fans are wound for 32, 110 and 
220-volt circuits. In the 1919 line are 
included 6-in. and 8-in. single-speed desk 
and bracket fans, 8-in. and 10-in. three- 
speed desk and bracket fans, 8-in. and 
10-in. oscillating three-speed fans, and 
an 8-in. Colonial base, three-speed 
nickel-finish, desk and bracket fan. The 
oscillating fans are also adjustable for 
desk or bracket mounting and they may 
be run non-oscillating, if desired. 


Westinghouse Polishing and 


Grinding Motors. 


Polishing and grinding by means of 
an electric motor 1s no longer novel but 
it is the most practical and the quickest 
method of accomplishing the tedious 


Direct-Current Motor With 


labor formerly done by hand. With the 
new polishing and grinding motor placed 
on the market by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., it is possible to simply 
snap the switch starting the motor, and 
put a brilliant luster on silver pieces or 
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lathes, drills, etc. It will operate all 
kinds of boys’ mechanical toys with 
safety. For jewelers, the motor is of 
special advantage. With it their wares 
can be quickly given a luster which 
would require many times longer if 
done by hand. The motor is portable 
so that it can be carried from place 
to place as desired for convenience. For 
opticians and dentists the attachments 
enable many operations to be performed 
with the motor with advantage. The 
various chucks, wheels, drills, and pul- 
leys adapt the motor for grinding, pol- 
ishing, drilling, etc. Small air pumps 
and small lathes can be driven by means 
of a pulley. Ritter chucks can be used 
with the motor if desired. In the fac- 
tory and repair shop the grinding motor 
is ideal for grinding small parts. Bur- 
nishing and polishing of small parts can 
also be done. 


Among features of the motor are the 
-following: 


It is simple, powerful, quiet 


Grinding and Buffing Wheeis. 


and portable. It has an attractive glossy 
black finish. The single speed provided 
eliminates the complications of multi- 
speed motors and results in a simpler, 
more rigid and less expensive motor. 
Nickel handle is provided for carrying. 
The motor is totally enclosed. It has 


Alternating-Current Motor with Grinding Wheel and Pulley. 


a keen edge on cutlery in a few mo- 
ments. The motor is always ready and 
needs only to be connected to any elec- 
tric outlet for use. 

In the home, besides polishing silver- 
ware, brass, glassware, etc., and grind- 
ing the kitchen knives, the motor can be 
used for light power work in the work 
shop. By slipping a pulley on the motor 
shaft it can be used to drive small saws, 


extra long dustproof bearings. The 
end play is negligible. Nickel bearing 
caps are provided to facilitate removal 
of chucks. A well designed, broad and 
substantial base provides stable mount- 
ing for the outfit. Rubber cushions or 
bumpers in base permit mounting motor 
on any surface without marring. There 
are holes in the base for fastening 
down, if desired. 


Grinding and Buffing Wheel 


Motor Used for Kitchen Knives. 
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Trade Activities 
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Isko Co. Moves Plant to Chicago—Ilg Ventilating to Erect 
Factory Buildings on Newly Acquired Property—Catalogs 


Frank DePoy, formerly connected 
with the power plant at Greenfield, 
Ohio, and S. H. Hart have formed a 
partnership in the electrical repairing 
business and will do all kinds of work 
in the electrical line, wiring, etc., and 
also carry a complete line of elec- 
trical goods and supplies. Mr. DePoy, 
who was recently engaged in Govern- 
ment work in wiring ships, is a spe- 
cialist with motors. 


The Isko Co., Detroit, Mich., 
manufacturer of electrically-operated 
household and other refrigerating 
machines, has decided to move its en- 
tire plant to Chicago. The company 
has just closed a lease for two up- 
per floors of a large new building 
erected by the Northwestern Terra 
Cotta Co. at the corner of Terra Cot- 
ta place and Clybourne avenue. 
These two floors contain an area of 
about 60,000 sq. ft. The growth of 
the company’s business has been such 
as to require increased facilities and 
the new plant will give it a more cen- 
tral location so as to better serve the 
entire country. 


Mohawk Electrical Supply Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y., is distributing a very 
attractive and unique calendar for the 
year 1919, It varies from the usual 
style of calendar in that the dates for 
the coming year are shown in large 
figures on a daily date pad, which 
may be readily seen at a distance. 
This pad, 4% by 5 in., is securely 
bolted to a heavy cardboard mount- 
ing, 8 by 22 in. in size, on which the 
building occupied by the company 1s 
reproduced in colors, ever bringing 
this progressive company to the mind 
of the user. 


Ilg Ventilating Co., Chicago, manu- 
facturer of electrically-driven venti- 
lating fans and blowers, has pur- 
chased a large tract of land of an area 
of 325 x 1333 ft. at the corner of Craw- 
ford avenue and George street, where 
it is proposed to build a group of new 
factory buildings to house the very 
rapid growing needs of the firm. The 
company’s plant is now located on 
Whiting street and has within recent 
years been enlarged several times, but 
the facilities there being inadequate it 
was decided to move to the outlying 
portions ot the city. A large tract of 
land was purchased on Elston avenue 
last year but on finding that it was not 
so well situated as the one that has 
just been purchased. the latter site 
was acquired. It is proposed to erect 
the first unit of the new plant in the 
form of a three-story building to cost 
about $250,000. Additional units will 
be added, as the requirements neces- 
sitate so that eventually the entire 
business will be located at the new 
site, which has very good railroad 
connections, and is in a district where 
a workman can find good housing ac- 
commodations. 


E. N. Haig, factory representative 
of the Manhattan Electrical Supply 
Co., Inc., formerly at San Francisco, 
is now located at 1629 Harvard ave- 
nue, Seattle. 


Edison Storage Battery Co. an- 
nounces the removal of its New York 
sales ofħce from 209 West 76th street 
to 247-251 West 35th street, New 
York City. The new location pro- 
vides larger and more commodious 
quarters and will enable the company 
to serve the trade even better than in 
the past. 


Coppus Engineering & Equipment 
Co., Worcester., Mass., has prepared 
a new catalog covering the Type CCC 
Coppus centrifugal turbo boiler feed 
pump, which is a distinct step for- 
ward in boiler feed pump engineering. 
This booklet describes in a very clear 
and interesting manner the many ad- 
vantages of this pump, which are so 
distinct and definite that every engi- 
neer will appreciate their value. 


Roller-Smith Co., 233 Broadway, 
New York City, announces the ap- 
pointment of Frank R. Ryan to the 
sales force of its Chicago office lo- 
cated at 740 Monadnock Block. Mr. 
Ryan was graduated from the elec- 
trical engineering course of Notre 
Dame University, and spent over a 
year in the testing department of the 
Commonwealth Edison Co. and about 
the same time in the testing and op- 
erating department of the Sanitary 
District of Chicago. He was subse- 
quently connected with The Krehbiel 
Co.. consulting engineer, of Chicago, 
and for’ the past six months has 
been in the Signal Corps. Mr. Ryan 
assumes the position which was held 
by Chas. H. Nicholson before the lat- 


ter entered the service and subse-, 


quently took charge of the company’s 
Detroit ofhce. 


Heine Safety Boiler Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., is distributing to the trade 
the latest edition of its “Boiler 
Logic,” an &80-page treatise on steam 
boilers. This treatise covers the fol- 
lowing topics: Some fundamental 
considerations of boiler design, (a) 
furnace design requirements, mixing, 
time, temperature, (b) heat transmis- 
sion from fire by radiation, (c) heat 
transmission hy convection, (d) heat 
transmission through tubes and to 
water: practical battling of water 
tube boilers, (a) flexibility of design. 
(b) leakage and cost of repairs and 
renewals, (c) active and inactive sur- 
face, (d) ease of cleaning soot and 
ash deposits: Heine boilers for differ- 
ent fuels, firing and = services, hand 
firing with bituminous coal, hand fir- 
ing with anthracite coal, chain grate 
stokers, underfeed stokers, oil fired, 
shavings and refuse, bagasse, gas 
fred, waste-heat boilers, dredge boat 
boilers, overloads: the boiler as a 
pressure vessel: and details of con- 
struction of Heine boilers. 


Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., is sending to the trade 
a 16-page booklet (Bulletin 259) list- 
ing new and used tanks. The bulle- 
tin briefly describes many types and 
sizes of neld, storage, pressure, glass- 
enameled lined tanks and tank acces- 
sories. 


The A. & A. Electric Co., Wauke- 
gan, Ill, has been organized to en- 
gage in electrical contracting and will 
be located at 303 Washington street. 
The members of the firm are R. W. 
Ames and Edward Ahlstrom, both of 
whom are former employes of the 
Public Service Co. of Northern INi- 
nois. 


Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., is distributing a new 
and very pleasing 64-page catalog en- 
titled “C-H Wiring Devices—Push © 
Button Specialties.” The appearance 
and contents indicate that much time 
and care were taken in the prepara- 
tion of this book and that practically 
all of the wiring devices and push 
button specialties made by this com- 
pany are illustrated, described and 
listed. The first 16 pages are devoted 
to a general description and listing of 
push sockets. The next quarter of the 
catalog is devoted to switches com- 
prising candelabra, canopy, pendent, 
door and door-bolt, surface, pull, tool- 
handle and appliance switches, and 
also the C-H feed through switches. 
Notably among the latter is the na- 
tionally advertised C-H seventy-hfty 
switch, the application of which with 
household and industrial appliances, 
are illustrated. The contractor deal- 
er and large user of conduit fittings 
will tind the center spread extremely 
useful. It is devoted to a complete 
table which lists the conduit httings 
made by eleven different manufac- 
turers, and gives the form and catalog 
number of the various fittings that 
may be readily used for mounting C- 
H receptacles and sockets. Another 
section illustrates and lists the C-H 
“Standard” interchangeable plugs and 
receptacles and the Rock-Off type of 
plugs and receptacles. A section at 
the end is devoted exclusively to the 
well-known C-H automobile lighting 
switches. These are shown singly and 
in groups of two to four and arranged 
for mounting either parallel or in 
tandem. Wiring diagrams are fur- 
nished to illustrate the use of these 
switches with the various methods of 
controlling automobile lighting and 
ignition. Among the other devices 
included, reference is made to re- 
mote control switches. vacuum clean- 
er control. etc.. and to finish and 
other details. The book is well in- 
dexed and bound in striking orange 
buff-colored cover. It 1s intended for 
distribution to jobbers, dealers, con- 
tractors, central stations, architects, 
and others interested. 
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Current News 
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Weekly Record of Construction Activities—Conventions 


EASTERN STATES. 


Dana, Mass.—Arrangements have 
been completed hy the Town Council 
with the Gardner Electric Light Co. 
for supplying electric energy for mu- 
nicipal purposes for a period of five 
years. 


Fall River, Mass.— Plans are under 
consideration by the city for the con- 
struction of a municipal pumping sta- 
tion and dam, estimated to cost $150,- 
000. James H. Kay is mayor. 


Holden, Mass.—The Town Council 
is considering plans for the installa- 
tion of a new fire alarm signal sys- 
tem. 


Leominster, Mass.—Plans are un- 
der consideration by the city for the 
establishment of a municipal lighting 
system. It is undecided at the pres- 
ent time as to whether the plans call 
for the leasing or construction of a 
plant. 


Marlboro, Mass.—Marlboro Elec- 
tric Co. has had plans prepared for 
the construction of a transmission line 
between its Marlboro station and the 
generating station at the Metropolitan 
reservoir, Fayville. Robert Johnéon 
is manager. 


Worcester, Mass.—The city is hav- 
ing plans prepared for the construc- 
tion of a brick and concrete labora- 
tory and boiler plant on Salem street. 


Providence, R. I.—Revere Rubber 
Co., Valley and Hemlock streets, has 
taken bids for the construction of the 
proposed one-story brick power plant 
at its works. about 50x90 ft. Lock- 
wood, Greene & Co., Boston, Mass., 
are engineers for the company. 


New London, Conn.—Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, Navy Department, 
has awarded a contract to the Car- 
roll Electric Co., 712 12th street, N. 
W.. Washington, D. C., for the in- 
stallation of a new high pressure air 
system at the local naval station. 


Buffalo. N. Y.—The city, through 
Arthur W. Kreinheder, Commissioner 
of Public Works. is arranging plans 
for various municipal work during the 
present year. including the comple- 
tion of the large new power station 
on Porter avenue. 


Jamestown, N. Y.—Jamestown 
Electric Co., 109 East Third street. 
has been awarded a contract for the 
installation of new lighting fixtures 
and other electrical work in connec- 
tion with improvements at the State 
Armory, Jamestown. 


Callicoon, N. Y.—Sullivan Electric 
Co. is planning an electric power 
plant at Delaware. N. Y. Applica- 
tion has been made to the Public 
Service Commission. 


New York, N. Y.—Mitchell-Rand 
Manufacturing Co., manufacturer of 


electrical insulations, etc., has leased 
property in the building at 18 Vesey 
street, to provide for increased opera- 
tions. 


New York, N. Y.—In connection 
with the construction of the New 
Commodore and Pennsylvania Ho- 
tel opened to the public during 
January, a total of 26 passenger ele- 
vators and 23 freight and service ele- 
vators were installed, 1,200,000 ft. 
conduit and 3,250,000 ft. of wire was 
used. The structures were erected 
by the George A. Fuller Co.. New 
York, and are the two largest build- 
ings of their kind in the world. 


New York, N. Y.—In connection 
with the corstruction of a new fac- 
tory addition at its plant at 217 River- 
dale avenue, Yonkers, contract for 
electrical work has been awarded to 
J. G. Metzger, 91 Broadway, New- 
burgh. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y.—Union Car- 
bide Co., Union street, has awarded a 
contract to the J. F. McKinney Co, 
Union street, for the construction of 
a two-story brick, concrete and steel 
electric switching station, about 53x 
139 ft. The new structure is esti- 
mated to cost $45,000. 


Rockaway, N. Y.—Fire on Jan. 31 
damaged a portion of the power plant 
at the local Naval Air Station. Two 
airplane hangars at the station were 
completely destroyed. lt is under- 
stood that the Government is plan- 
ning for immediate repairs. 


Sangerfield, N. Y.—Waterville Gas 
& Electric Co. has recently made ap- 
plication to the Public Service Com- 
mission for permission to construct 
and operate a local electric plant. 


Seneca Falls, N. Y.—Announce- 
ment has been made by the Seneca 
Falls Water Co. that the proposed 
new pumping equipment to be in- 
stalled in its station at Bridgeport, on 
order since April of last year, but 
held up due to the war, has been de- 
livered, and work will commence at 
once on the installation. 

Springwater, N. Y.—Springwater 
Electric Light Co., Inc., has peti- 
tioned the New York State Public 
Service Commission, Albany, N. Y., 
for permission to construct an elec- 
tric plant in Springwater. 


Waterville, N. Y.—Waterville Gas 
& Electric Co. has petitioned the 
New York Public Service Commis- 
sion, Albany, N. Y., for permission to 
construct an electric plant (extension) 
in the town of Sangerfield, N. Y.. and 
for the approval of franchise. 


East Orange, N. J.—The City 
Council is considering plans for the 
installation of a new electric street- 
lighting system on Central avenue 
and Main street. Service will be fur- 
nished by the Public Service Corpora- 
tion. Louis C. Geils is chairman of 
the lighting committee. 


of 


Kearny, N. J.— Plans are being pre- 
pared by Switt & Co., 32 10th avenue, 
New York, for the rebuilding of its 
fertilizer and glue plant on Harrison 
avenue, Kearny, including boiler 
plant, recently destroyed by fre, with 
loss estimated at $150,000. 


Keyport, N. J.—Monmouth light- 
ing Co. is making rapid progress in 
the construction of an addition to its 
power plant on Florence avenue, 
Raritan Township. Immediately up- 
on completion of the structure it is 
proposed to install a new 556- hp. ca- 
pacity boiler with auxiliary apparatus, 


to provide for increased operations. 


Newark, N. J.—Hillside Township 
Committee is arranging plans for the 
installation of new street-lighting sys- 
tems on Fairbank. James, Bond, 
Clark and Virginia streets, and Coe, 
Roanoke and Ridgway avenues. 


New Brunswick, N. J.—Consider- 
able new electrical equipment for op- 
eration will be required by the Board 
of Freeholders in connection with 
the construction of the new Albany 


street draw bridge, estimated to cost 
$128,575. 


Paterson, N. J.—In connection with 
the construction of the proposed 
school buildings by the Board of 
Education, to be known as Nos. 6 and 
7, and located at 389-405 Broadway, 
and at Dixon, Ramsey and Caldwell 
avenues respectively, considerable 
new electrical equipment will be re- 
quired. 


Trenton, N. J.—The city is arranging 
plans for the installation of new pump- 
ing equipment at the Riverside 
Heights and Fair street sewerage 
pumping station. 


Union Hill, N. J.—Notice of author- 
ization has been filed by the Union 
Electric Co. to operate at Kossuth 
street and Palisade avenue for the 
production of electrical specialties. J. 
Schmidlin, 301 Kossuth street, heads 
the company. 


Verona, N. J.—Runyon & Carey. 
845 Broad street, Newark, have been 
retained by the Board of Chosen 
Freeholders of Essex county as con- 
sulting engineers for heating, venti- 
lating and electrical work in connec- 
tion with the proposed construction of 
a group of five one-story hospital 
buildings at the local Hospital for 
Tubercular Diseases, estimated to 
cost $120,000 


Hawley, Pa—Welewood Silk Mills 
has plans under consideration for the 
construction of a hydroelectric power 
plant for works operation. W. F 
Suydam is manager. 


Honesdale, Pa— Honesdale Con- 
solidated Heat, Light & Power Co. is 
considering the construction of a one- 
story brick power plant, estimated to 
cost $50,000, to replace the plant re- 
cently destroyed by Are. 
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Mt. Carmel, Pa.—The Susque- 
hanna Collieries Co. has completed 
plans for electrification of its anthra- 
cite operations in the Mount Carmel 
and Shamokin coal field. It is pro- 
posed to erect one central power 
plant to cost $2,000,000 at Green 
Ridge, near the Pennsylvania Col- 
liery, with high voltage transmission 
lines to the Richards, Pennsylvania, 
Scott, Hickory Ridge, Luke Fidler 
and Cameron collieries. At all of 
these operations electrically-driven 
machinery will supplant that now 
used in slopes, planes and breakers. 
Besides supplying power to drive the 
outside machinery wires will be 
strung in the mines for the under- 
ground operations, which include 
drilling equipment, electric locomo- 
tives and lighting. 


Palmerton, Pa.—New Jersey Zinc 
Co., 45 Wall street, New York, is con- 
sidering plans for the construction of 
a local one-story brick heating plant, 
about 30x40 ft. in size, to be located 
at the south end of Fourth street. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The Philadelphia 
General Hospital has had plans pre- 
pared for the construction ot a three- 
story brick tower at 34th and Pine 
streets, and the installation of two 
electrically-operated elevators. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The City Bureau 
of Water is planning for the erection 
of a fireproof building to replace the 


Structure at present housing the new: 


$80,000,000 turbo-centrifugal pumping 
unit recently placed in operation at 
the Lardner’s Point station. 


State College, Pa.—The Board of 
Trustees of the Pennsylvania State 
College has authorized the expendi- 
ture of $150,000, to provide for the 
construction of a large power plant 
at the institution located at State Col- 
lege. 


Norfolk, Va —Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C., has let contract to 
R. R. Richardson, Bank of Commerce 
building, Norfolk, at $48,950, to erect 
two radio buildings. 


Charleston, W. Va.—Fryland Coal 
Co. has organized and will expend 
$50,000 for building plant in Kanawha 
county. Two drift mines will be 
opened and electrical machinery in- 
stalled. Address C. G. Rowland, 
president, Nitro. 


Shelby, N. C.—Double Shoals Cot- 
ton Mills are considering plans for 
the construction of an electric light 
system to furnish service to the mill 
village. 


Charleston, S. C.—Charleston Con- 
solidated Railway, Gas & Electric 
Co. will hold a special meeting on 
March 19 for the purpose of voting 
on an increase in the common stock 
of $1,500,000, to provide, in part, for 
proposed extensions and improve- 
ments. Work is under way on the 
enlargement of the electric power 
house of the company, and the com- 
pletion of a transmission system to 
Port Terminal, North Charleston. 


Sumter, S. C.—The establishment 
of municipal electric light plant is 
contemplated. Address mayor. 


Atlanta, Ga.—The city is consider- 
ing plans for the construction of a 
generating plant at the local crema- 
tory. It is understood that a meet- 
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DATES AHEAD. 


New Mexico Electrical Association. 
Annual meeting, Albuquerque, N. 
Mex., Feb. 17-19. Secretary-treas- 
urer, Charles E. Twogood, Albuquer- 
que, N. Mex. 


American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers. Annual mid-winter conven- 
tion, Ingineering Societies building, 
New York City, Feb. 19-21. Secre- 
tary F. L. Hutchinson, 33 West 39th 
street, New York City. 


Society of Industrial Engineers. 
National conference, New York City, 
March 18-21. Secretary, Irving A. 
Berndt. 327 South La Salle street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Wisconsin State Association of Elec- 
trical Contractors and Dealers. An- 
nual convention, Hotel Pfister, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., March 24-28. State sec- 
retary, John A. Piepkorn, 108 Syca- 
more street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Electrical Association. 
meeting, Milwaukee, March 
Secretary, J. P. Pulliam, 1408 


Wisconsin 
Annual 
25-27. 


Pt National Bank building, Milwau- 
ee. 


Tri-State Water and Light Associa- 


tion. Annual meeting, Greenwood, S. 
C., April. Secretary-treasurer, W. F. 
Steiglitz, Columbia, S. C 


National Fire Protection Association. 
Annual meeting, Ottawa,, Ont., May 
6-8. Secretary-treasurer, Franklin H. 
A ent WOCLN 87 Milk street, Boston, 
Tags. 


Ameriean Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers. Spring meeting, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Detroit, Mich., June 17-20. Sec- 
retary, Calvin W. Rice, 29 West 39th 
street, New York City. 


Ohio Electric Light Association. 
Annual meeting, Cedar Point, Ohio, 
July 15-18. Headquarters, Breakers 
Hotel. Secretary, D. L. Gaskill, Green- 
ville, Ohio. 


Association of Iron and Steel Elec- 
trical Engineers. Annual convention, 
St. Louis, Mo., September, 1919. Sec- 
retary. John F. Kelly, Empire building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ing has been called for March 5, to 
vote on a bond issue for $300,000 to 
provide for the proposed construc- 
tion. | 


Light & 


improving 


Brunswick, Ga.— Mutual 
Water Co. contemplates 
electric light plant. 


Cordele, Ga.—An election may be 
held upon issuance of municipal bonds 
for establishing electric light plant. 


Starke, Fla—The city is consider- 
ing plans for a bond issue, a portion 
of the proceeds to be used for im- 
provements in the municipal power 
plant. 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES. 


New Philadelphia, Ohio.—The 
council is considering the advisabil- 
ity of erecting a municipal light and 
power plant. Discussion was pro- 
voked by dissatisfaction with the 
service of the Ohio Service Co. that 
the existing franchise and street light- 
ing contracts between the city of 
New Philadelphia and the Ohio Serv- 
ice Co. be carefully gone into and 
recommendations made at the next 
council meeting. The examination of 
the franchise and contract will be 
made by city solicitor P. S. Olmstead. 


Oxford, Ohio.—The village council 
has decided to abandon the municipal 
electric light plant. Current will be 
purchased from Richmond, Ind. It is 
estimated by engineers that this ar- 
rangement will effect a saving of $5,- 
400 a year. The electrification of the 
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water works plant will follow shortly, 
giving another saving to the town of 
$4,800 a year. 


Anderson, Ind.—The Indiana Pub- 
lic Service Commission has granted 
the city of Anderson permission to 
issue $90,000 worth of bonds to apply 
un improvements on the municipal 
light and water plant, and also for an 
immediate temporary loan of $46,265 
with which to make the first payment 
on material now being delivered. Paul 
P. Haynes, of the commission, ascer- 
tained that the extent of the bond is- 
sue had been included in the annual 
budget, thereby leaving the city of 
Anderson within 2% of the linit of 
bonded indebtedness. A petition for 
an inventory of the municipal light 
and water plants to determine their 
physical valuation was granted. The 
water department is out of debt and is 
making a fair profit but the light de- 
partment has an indebtedness of $65,- 
(OO and further extension of the light 
plant to provide electric power for in- 
dustries are proposed. 


Auburn, Ind.—The City Council 
will open bids Feb. 17 for the instal- 
lation of an air compressor, reservoir 
and air lift pumps in the Auburn 
water and electric light plant. Bids 
will be opened for the purchase of 
$7,500 in city bonds, which it is be- 
heved will cover the expense of in- 
stalling the above equipment. Ad- 
dress Glenn Polks, city clerk. 


Elkhart, Ind.—The board of educa- 
tion is selling a bond issue of $120,000, 
the proceeds to be used for the erec- 
tion of a new school building. 


Evansville, Ind.—E. E. Brownell, 
consulting electrical engineer, of 
Philadelphia, has been retained by 
the waterworks board to make an 
electrolytic survey of the water sys- 
tem of the city. Charles Streithof, 
superintendent. 


Fort Wayne, Ind.—Remy Electric 
Co. has been made a part of the Gen- 
eral Motors Co. For the past five 
vears it had been a part of the United 

otors Corporation. No changes in 
the personnel of the Fort Wayne are 
contemplated, according to E. F. 
Creager, plant manager. 


Hammond, Ind.—Standard Oil Co. 
will equip its 21,000-hp. plant at its 
Whiting refinery with a full load ca- 
pacity of 40,000 hp. The company is 
also erecting a new coal bunker 200 
ft. wide, 1000 ft. long and 25 ft. 
deep with capacity of more than 125,- 
000 tons. Additional stills, six stanch- 
ite, 14 reducing and six korite and a 
number of pressure stills are being 
planned. The new refrigerating plant 
will have capacity of more than 400 
tons daily. Other anticipated improve- 
ments include a large storehouse and 
a deep sewer to the canal. 


Logansport, Ind.—A resolution ap- 
ropriating $5000 out of the electric 
fight fund with which to purchase a 
carload of electric light poles and 
23,100 ft. of copper wire was unan- 
imously approved by the council. The 
equipment is to be used in building 
the electric line from the plant to the 
new Pennsylvania shops. 


Mishawaka, Ind.—The Indiana Pub- 
lic Service Commission has held il- 
legal a charge of $1 a hp. for electric 
power current which was to,have 
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been established by the city of Misha- 
waka. 


Muncie, Ind.—Fire destroyed the 
four-story Stillwell department store 
with loss of $200,000. 


Noblesville, Ind.—Noblesville Heat, 
_ Light & Power Co. has received per- 
mission from the Indiana Public Serv- 
ice Commission to continue in effect 
a surcharge authorized by the com- 
mission last year and dated to expire 


Sept. 1. One-half cent a kw-h. is the 
added charge. 
Shelbyville, Ind.—Attorneys for 


the Interstate Public Service Co., 
owners of the electric power plants in 
Franklin and Shelbyville, have filed a 
petition before the board of commis- 
sioners of Shelby county asking per- 
mission to string electric wires which 
will reach from Franklin to Shelby- 
ville. It is the intention of the com- 
pany to open a transmission line in 
order that power may be furnished in 
either city from either plant. 


Spencer, Ind.—The Indiana Public 
Service Commission has denied the 

etition of the Spencer Light, Power, 
Peat & Water Co. for a rehearing of 
a petition for increased electric rates. 
Some time ago the Commission re- 
jected the petition because it was 
found the company is earning enough 
revenue for the amount of money in- 
vested in the plant. 


Vincennes, Ind.—Indiana Power & 
Water Co. will expend approximately 
$150,000 for improvements. The com- 
pany plans to supply power and light 
to the Illinois oil fields to the west of 
Vincennes by stringing three 33,000- 
volt wires across the Wabash river, 
spanning the stream. The power will 
be sold to the Central Illinois Public 
Service Co. 


Chicago, Ill.—Krasberg Manufac- 
turing Co. will erect a seven-story 
building, approximately 109x200 ft., on 
ground recently purchased., The total 
cost of ground and building will ag- 
gregate $300,000. 


= Decatur, Ill—A subway under the 
Wabash tracks at Seventh street is 
being considered by the Illinois Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission. The sub- 
way will cost from $300,000 to $500,- 
000, will be from 1,700 te 1,800 ft. 
long and will have 14 ft. head room, 
two driveways each 14 ft. wide and 
two sidewalks each 5 ft. wide. 


Decatur, Ill—Comet Automobile 
Co. will install a $35,000 power and 
heating plant. 


Elgin, Ill.—The Illinois Public Util- 
ities Commission has authorized the 
South Elgin Electric Light Co. to dis- 
continue the operation of its plant. 
This power plant was established 16 
years ago and suspended business 
Nov. 7, 1918, because the machinery 
of the plant has become antiquated 
and the cost of replacement would 
render the operation of the plant pro- 
hibitive. South Elgin was left with- 
out electric light service until a short 
time ago when 12 street lamps were 
installed by the Aurura, Elgin & Chi- 
cago Railroad Co. 


Galesburg, Ill.—Galesburg Railway, 
Lighting & Power Co., a subsidiary 
of, the Illinois Traction System, is 
installing a giant fly-wheel, 18 ft. in 
diameter, with 22-in. face at the Wein- 
berg power plant. 


Monticello, Ill.—Syrup Pepsin Co. 
will erect a new concrete and steel 
$100,000 building, 150x60 ft., four 
stories in height. The plans were 
drawn by J. C. Llewelyn of Chicago 
and W. F. Lodge of Monticello was 
awarded the contract. 


Pekin, Ill—A remarkable record 
was made by the Pekin Municipal 
Railway for the month of January. 
The receipts totalled $2,460.20 and as 
the line extends only two and one- 
half miles and operates only on two 
principal streets, the average for the 
31 days was $79.36. 


Woodstock, Ill.—The question of 
issuing $25,000 light and power bonds 
will be submitted to vote. S. E. Olm- 
stead, mayor. 


Beaver Dam, Wis.—The city coun- 
cil is considering changing arc lamps 
in use for 60-cp. nitrogen-filled lamps. 


Beloit, Wis.—Plans are under con- 
sideration for extension of ornament- 
al lighting system. Address Engi- 
neer Arthur Sweet, Palace building, 
Milwaukee. 


Janesville, Wis.— Engineer J. C. 
Jacobson, 1135 First National—Soo 
Line building, Minneapolis, Minn., 
will prepare plans for an electric 
power plant to be established by the 
city. 


Minocqua, Wis.—A special election 
will be held to vote on the question of 
issuing bonds for the purchase of 
Minocqua plant and supply city with 
electricity from Rhinelander. . A. 
Forbes, president of the Rhinelander 
Light & Power Co. 


New Ulm, Minn.—The city contem- 
plates building an addition to electric 
light and water plants. A. J. Muel- 
ler, city superintendent. 


Willmar, Minn.—Resolution is be- 
fore the council recommending the 
purchase of engine and electric gen- 
erator be installed in water and light 
plant. Hans Gunderson, city clerk. 


Davenport, Iowa.—C. E. Schlegel, 
representing the Davenport Retail 
Merchants’ Bureau, has asked the city 
council to take over and maintain 
the electric lights or electroliers in 
the busimess district. Practically all 
of the electroliers in the business 
district are being maintained by the 
merchants. 


Monticello, Iowa.— Monticello Elec- 
tric Light Co. is planning to extend 
its service into the surrounding towns. 
Sand Creek will be one town which 
will be added to the service of the 
company. i 


Butler, Mo.—J. F. Kern is inter- 
ested in the proposed establishment 
of electric light plant to furnish 25 
electric lights. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Two-thirds of 
the persons owning property on Cen- 
tral avenue, Kansas City, Kans., have 
petitioned the mayor and the city 
commissioners for clusters of orna- 
mental lights along Central avenue 
from Seventh street to 23rd street. L. 
H. Chapman, water and light com- 
missioner, said that the lights were 
needed and work will be started in 
the spring. 


Kansas City, 
Light & Power Co, 


Mo.—Kansas_ City 
1500 Grand ave- 
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nue, will erect an electric substation 
at 3lst street and Robert Gillham 
Road. Address R. J. Clark, general 
manager. 


St. Joseph, Mo.—Morris & Co. will 
build a two-story, brick and concrete 
addition to its box factory, to cost 


$45,000. 


Beatrice, Neb.—The Beatrice light- 
ing plant has under consideration the 
erection of an electric light plant at 
Plymouth. B. H. Conlee is manager. 


SOUTH CENTRAL STATES. 


Montgomery, Ala. — Montgomery 
Light & Traction Co. will make im- 
provements and extensions. Address 
Ray Rushton, receiver. 


Benton, Ark.—G. A. Smith, super- 
intendent of the water plant, has ac- 
quired the electric plant. An engine 
and 125-kw. generator for the water 
plant will be installed, and repairs 
and renewals made on the distribu- 
tion system. 


Alva, Okla. — Following a general 
conference between local business 
men and officers of the Southwestern 
Utilities Co., promise is given that 
material improvement will be made 
in the electric light and power ser- 
vice in Alva. 


Mount Auburn, Tex.—The citizens 
of Mount Auburn and Parkview addi- 
tions voted to establish a street car 
system of their own. Officers were 
elected and a plan introduced to raise | 
$125,000 for the purpose of building 
an electric line that would serve the 
needs of the residents of both dis- 
tricts as well as that part of Dallas 
located cast of the State Fair 
Grounds. Address Henry G. Wills. 


WESTERN STATES. 


Cook City, Mont.—Western Smelt- 
er & Power Co., operating mine, 
smelter and power plant at Cook City, 
plans to install a 100-hp. motor to 
drive an air compressor at its mine 
and to install additional transformers 
at its hydroelectric plant with which 
to step up voltage to 23,000 for trans- 
mission to other mines in the district. 
G. L. Tanzer is president of the com- 
pany. 
Lamar, Colo.—A request has been 
filed by representatives of the tewn 
with the state public utilities commis- 
sion for permission to erect a mu- 
nicipal light plant. 


Lewiston, Idaho.— Plans for the de- 
velopment of electrical power from 
the Salmon river, 35 miles from this 
place, have been outlined by F. S. 
Rice, mining engineer, who secured 
the rights at Horseshoe Bend in the 
Salmon river, and has obtained the 
government right to tunnel through 
the bend and construct a dam to di- 
vert.the flow of the river. According 
to Mr. Rice, sufficient power to oper- 
ate a government nitrate plant could 
be developed by the project. 


Everett, Wash.—This city will vote 
in the near future on the question of 
establishing a light and power plant. 
City commission has been working 
for several months on a plan for de- 
veloping power on the Sultan river. 
The development would call for 6000 


hp. 
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Olympia, Wash.—Looking to the 
eventuality of the purchase of the 


Rainier \alley street car system by 
Seattle, a bill has been introduced in 
the state legislature of Washington 
amending Chapter 59 of the state laws 
of 1917, giving cities the right to ac- 
quire and maintain street railways 
that extend beyond the corporate lim- 
its within a five-mile limit. 


Pilot Rock, Wash.—The city has 
secured a plot of ground 50x80 ft. 
for the erection of a light plant. 


Seattle, Wash.—Claiming that the 
development of the Skagit power 
project will require many years, Fred 
W. Kelly has suggested that the city 
make use of the Swan Lake storage 
reservoir aS a means of securing ad- 
ditional electric energy quickly. This 
reservoir, as a part of a system of 
extensions will store a three months’ 
supply of water. Mr. Kelly states that 
this impounded water can be used by 
the city to generate electricity. 


Yakima, Wash.—Development of 
power on the Wapato project is in- 
cluded in the plans of the United States 
Indian Service now working on four 
drops on the reservation intended to 
develop approximately 10,000 hp. 
Power will be available from these 
sources only during the irrigation sea- 
son. 


Astoria, Ore.—The port of Astoria 
has authorized the sale of additional 
bonds totaling $750,000. The money 
is to be used in proposed extensions 
during the coming year. Among the 
improvements contemplated is an 
export and import pier and ware- 
house; additional power plant for the 
industrial growth of the city, etc. 


Portland, Ore—Bids have been 
called by the Commission of Public 
Docks for furnishing materials and 
wiring for Pier 1, St. Johns Terminal, 
for light and power and a roadway 
leading to Pier 1 for light. 


Eureka, Cal.— Western States Gas 
& Electric Co. is making rapid pro- 
gress in the construction of exten- 
sions in its system for the purpose of 


furnishing electric power to the Hum- 
boldt Transit Co. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—The city com- 
mission has had plans prepared for 
the construction of a power transmis- 
sion line for supplying electric en- 
ergy to the municipal pumping plant 
in the Elendale district. The work 
is estimated to cost about $4,100. 


Madera, Cal.—San Joaquin Light & 
Power Co. has had plans prepared 
for the construction of a new substa- 
tion and power lines for furnishing 
electric energy in the Chowchilla dis- 
trict. It is understood that the 
transmission line will be of 60,000- 
volt capacity, with plant located on 
the Robertson boulevard about five 
miles from Chowchilla. 

San Francisco, Cal.—Plans are un- 
der consideration by the Sierra & San 
Francisco Power Co. for the erec- 
tion of two new substations, one at 
Brentwood and the other at Byron in 
connection with the rebuilding of its 
distributing systems at these loca- 
tions. C. S. Northcutt, Modesto, is 
district manager. 


San Jose, Cal.—S. G. Winch has 
awarded a contract to W. D. Baker, 
Porterville, for the installation of a 
new electrically-operated pumping 
plant at Plano. 
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Indianapolis, Ind.—Federal Elec- 
tric Co., to deal in general electrical 
supplies, has been incorporated by 
H. J. Dunbaugh, John E. Wing and 
Cyrus H. Adams, Jr. 


Columbus, Ind.—Cummins Engine 
Co. has been incorporated with capt- 
tal of $30,000 to manufacture and sell 
combustion engines. The directors 
are C. L. Cummins, E. D. Snider, J. 
R. Dunlap, John E. Northway and 
Frank N. Richman. 


Terre Haute, Ind.—PĐaines Electric 


Service Co. has been incorporated 
with $5000 capital. The new com- 
pany will deal in electrical equip- 


ment and will do electrical contract- 
ing. The directors include C. C. 
Baines, Joseph F. Bruner and G. W. 
Baines. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—Cassidy Co.; Inc. 
Capital, $250,000. To engage in the 
manufacture of gas and electric light 
fixtures, etc. Incorporators: G. W. 
Cassidy, W. N. Baylis and A. Wahle, 
1492 Bushwick avenue. 


New York, N. Y.— Maxim Electrical 
Corporation. Capital, $25,000. To 
manufacture electrical apparatus, etc. 
Incorporators: S. M. Knopf, F. F. 
Butner and J. Harris, 1457 Broadway. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—Ferro Electric 
Welding Co. Capital, $150,000. To 
operate an electrical contracting es- 
tablishment. Incorporators: K. Furu- 
botn, A. Meyer, and O. Johannessen, 
95 E. 18th street. 


Newark, N. J.—Walmax Manu- 
facturing Co. Capital, $125,000. To 
engage in a general electrical spec- 
ialty manufacturing. Incorporators: 
M. and M. Walther, and O. Ventsch, 
Newark. 
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PROPOSALS 


Boiler.—Bids will be received by 
the Superintendent of Lighting Plant, 
LeSueur, Minn., until 8 p. m., Feb. 
21, for installing one 150-hp., 150,000- 
Ib. pressure tubular boiler. 


Air Compressor.—The City Coun- 
cil of Auburn, Ind.. will open bids 
Feb. 17 for the installation of an air 
compressor, reservoir and air lift 
pumps in the Auburn water and elec- 
tric light plant. Address Glenn Polks, 
city clerk. 


Power Plant Equipment.—Bids will 
be received Feb. 17 for installing ma- 
chinery equipment and piping in 
power plant at Hampton Roads, 
Va. (Specification No. 3328), by the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy 
Department, Washington, D. C. 


Wire and Cable, Switches, Pumps, 
Etc.—A. L. Flint, general purchasing 
agent, Panama Canal, Washington, 
D. C., will receive bids until 10:30 
a. m., Feb. 19, for furnishing wire 
and cable. pumps, valves, electric 
switches, cable grips, etc. 
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Pumps.—bBids will be received until 
3p. m, March 7, at Pembroke, Ont., 
for installing one water works pump- 
ing unit, Comprising turbine pump of 
2,QU0-val. capacity against 330 ft. head, 
and steam turbine or gasoline engine 
direct connected to pump. W. J. 
Moore, town engineer. 


Electric Wiring, Lighting, Power 
and Battzry-Charging Equipment.— 
Bids will be received by W. W. 
Wotherspoon, superintendent of pub- 
lic works, Capitol, Albany, N. Y., 
for improvement of state canals, in- 
volving protecting the shore of a part 
of Erie Basin; installing electric wir- 
ing, lighting, power and battery- 
charging equipment for canal termi- 
nal at Buffalo. 


Power Plant Equipment.—Bids will 
be received until 10 a. m., Feb. 26, 
by the Henningson Engineering Co.. 
Omaha, Neb., for rebuilding the mu- 
nicipal light and power plant, at 
Julesburg, Ohio, including one 250- 
kv-a., alternating current generator 
direct connected to steam engine; two 
250-hp. water-tube boilers; auxiliary 
steam equipment; switchboard equip- 
ment: concrete or brick chimney; pole 
line material: centrifugal pump, etc. 


Electrical and Lighting Materials. 
— Bids will be opened by the Treas- 
ury Department, Supervising Archi- 
tests Oftice, Washington, D. C., at 
3 p. m, March 3, for furnishing the. 
electrical and lighting materials for 
the Hospital Unit A-Special, Hospital 
Unit B-l, the attendants’ quarters, ad- 
ditions to and changes in the kitchen 
and mess hall, and for outside serv- 
ices, at the United States Marine 
Hospital, Baltimore, Md., in accord- 
ance with the specifications and bills 
of quantities attached thereto. 


Fuses, Etc.—Sealed proposals will 
be received Feb. 18, at Room 406 
City Hall, Chicago, to furnish and 
deliver to the City of Chicago at the 
Municipal Warehouse, 3150 South 
Sacramentd avenue, all renewable in- 
closed electric fuses, repair parts and 
appurtenances required during the 
term ending Dec. 31, 1919, according 
to specifications on file in the office 
of the Department of Public Works of 
said city. Room 406 City Hall. Ad- 
dress Chas. R. Francis, Commissioner 
of Public Works. 


Electrical Material and Lighting 
Supplies.—Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, Navy Department, is re- 
ceiving bids for the following ma- 
terial: 28 watertight annunciators 
for delivery at Puget Sound rtavy 
yard (Schedule 3724): lighting and 
power cable, 250 lb. annunciator wire, 
for delivery at Mare Island; 90,000 ft. 
ship-lighting cable and telephone 
wire, for delivery at Boston and Mare 
Island: 2,000 ft. three-conductor cable 
and 36,000 ft. bridle, telephone wire to. 
be delivered at Puget Sound: 10,000 ft. 
lead-sheathed cable and a miscellan- 
eous quantity of rubber-covered wire, 
for delivery at Brooklyn: a miscel- 
laneous quantity of telephone cable, 
for delivery at Boston (Schedule 
3683): 27.000 ft. three-conductor cable 
for delivery at Brooklyn; two switch- 
boards, high and low tension, six dis- 
connecting switches and eight pan- 
els, for delivery at Alexandria, Va. 
(Schedule 3667): fuse and fuse ele- 
ments and enclosed fuses. to be de- 
livered at various shipyards (Sched- 
ule 3646). 


February 15, 1919. 
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J. C. Damon Returns to West Penn Power—C. M. Lindsay 
Promoted—W. E. Coman Joins Washington Water Power 


F. A. Hazzarpb, Allentown, Pa. 
-secretary and treasurer of the Easton 
Transit Co., Easton, and affiliated com- 
‘panies, has resigned, effective March 1. 


H. J. Woopnowarp, until recently 
with the Economy Fuse & Manu factur- 
ing Co., Henry building, Seattle, has 
joined the Seattle forces of the Fobes 
Supply Co. 


S. A. DrakKeE has been elected 
president of the Illinois Central Elec- 
tric Railway Co., Canton, Ill., to succeed 
Leslie W. Morton, lately deceased. 

T. Hanlon was chosen a director to suc- 
ceed Mr. Morton. 


Harry J. HORNUNG, formerly 
connected with E. B. Latham & Co. and 
secretary of Fullerton Electric Co., 1s 
now associated with the Baily Electric 
Supply Co., New York City, as general 
manager and assistant treasurer. 


CarepT. RAYMOND BURNHAM, 
who was affiliated with the Fairbanks- 
Morse Co. before entering the national 
service, has opened an office as a con- 
sulting and designing engineer at Room 
935 McCormack building, Chicago. 


F. E. Goopnow, of the general of- 
fice staff of the Public Service Co. of 
Northern Illinois, has become engineer 
of electrical design, succeeding H. F. 
Lempuhl, who recently resigned his posi- 
tion with the company to enter other 
business. 


O. G. ENGSTROM, formerly line 
foreman in the Hutchinson section of 
the Southwestern Division of Northern 
States Power Co., has been appointed 
superintendent to succeed Thomas Pitts, 
who is now assistant to the manager at 
Montevideo. 


R. L. BAKER, formerly manager 
of the used equipment department of 
the Railway & Mine Supply Co., of Chi- 
cago, has opened an office in the Edison 
building, 72 West Adams street, Chi- 
cago, where he will engage in the sal- 
vage of first-class power plants and 
usable steel and wood scrap. Mr. 
Baker has had a wide experience in en- 
gineering work which should prove of 
value to his clients in this undertaking. 


Gorpon E. VARNEY, president 
and founder of the Varney Electrical 
Supplv Co., Indianapolis, Ind., has sold 
his interest in the concern to the other 
stockholders of the company. Before 
coming to Indianapolis, Mr. Varney was 
graduated from the School of Mines of 
Lafayette, Pa., where he was trained as 
a construction engineer. He later was in 
the service of the General Electric Co. 
Mr. Varney came to [Indianapolis in 
1893, and in 1896 opened a wholesale 
electrical house. After several years of 
successful operation he sold this busi- 
ness, and in April, 1900, he organized 
the Varney Electrical Supply Co., which 
has witnessed a steady growth since its 
inception. 


Curtis M. Linpsay, for the 
past year sales manager of the Hot- 


point Division of the Edison Electric 


Appliance Co., Inc., Chicago, has been 
promoted to the position of manager of 
the advertising and sales promotion de- 
partment of the company, as briefly 
noted in the Jan. 18 issue of ELECTRICAL 
Review. This new position was cre- 
ated to co-ordinate various departments, 
such as the advertising, co-operative, 
publicity and contract departments, with 
a view to establishing closer relations 
between the customer and the company, 
and the general advertising program, 
and for the purpose of building up the 
company’s sales service with its cus- 
tomers to the highest possible degree. 
Mr. Lindsay is a graduate of the elec- 


Curtis M, Lindsay. 


trical engineering department of Ar- 
mour Institute, class of 1909. After a 
period of engineering field work with 
the J. G. White Co., he joined the forces 
of the Hotpoint Electric Heating Co., 
Ontario, Cal., in 1912, becoming con- 
nected with the sales promotion depart- 
ment. Two years ago he came to Chi- 
cago as assistant to the eastern sales 
manager of the Hotpoint company, and 
for the past year has been sales man- 
ager of the Hotpoint Division of the 
Edison Electric Appliance Cot Mr. 
Lindsay has been identified with the 
Hotpoint sales and advertising cam- 
paigns since he started with the com- 
pany, and his experience has eminently 
titted him for his new position. 


S. C. BraTTon, who for the past 
eight years has served the Portland Gas 
& Coke Co., Portland, Ore., as commer- 
cial manager, has become manager of 
the commercial department of the Elec- 
tric Bond & Share Co., New York City, 
which is banker and fiscal agent for the 
American Power & Light Co. and its 
many operating companies, among 
which are the Portland Gas & Coke Co. 
and the Pacific Power & Light Co. 


B. H. KıTtTLE, who has been in 
the service of the Wabash Valley Elec- 
tric Co., has taken charge of the office 
Ss Kester Electric Co., Terre Haute, 
nd. 


C. O: MARTIN, who was recently 
discharged from the aviation depart- 
ment of the Government service, is rep- 
resenting the Benjamin Electric Manu- 
facturing Co. of Chicago, at Seattle, 
Wash. ,\ 


R. S TORRENCE, who for some 
months has been general commercial 
agent for the Wisconsin-Minnesota 
Light & Power Co., has Been appointed 
district manager of the company with 
headquarters at Eau Claire, Wis. 


W. G. Lorp, formerly chief elec- 
trician of the Arkansas Valley Railway 
Light & Power Co., Pueblo, Colo., has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
Pueblo division, succeeding C. A. Orr, 
resigned. 


LESTER E. ARMSTRONG has ac- 
cepted a position as advisory engineer 
with the Powdered Coal Engineering & 
Equipment Co. of Chicago. Prior to 
his service in the Air Branch of the 
Army. Mr. Armstrong was associated 
with Babcock & Wilcox Co. 


A. TURNBULL, formeriy connect- 
ed with the heating device department 
of the General Electric Co., has been 
released from the aviation department 
of the service and is representing the 
Edison Electric Appliance Co. in the 
o with headquarters at Port- 
and. 


W. JoceLyNn DALE, superintend- 
ent of power for the Matahambre Cop- 
per Mines at Minas de Santa Lucia, 
Pinar del Rio, Cuba, has tendered his 
resignation to become connected with 
the Eli Sugar Co., as electrical engineer, 
and as engineer with the Cuba Can 
Sugar Corporation, Havana, Cuba. 


Frank E. MCINTYRE, general 
superintendent of the National Steel 
Foundries, the foundrv division of the 
National Brake & Electric Co., Mil- 
waukee, resigned from that position 
on Feb. 1 to become vice-president and 
general manager of the Hercules Steel 
Castings Co., Milwaukee, which began 
operations at its new plant recently. 


W. Rawson COLLIER, for a 
number of years sales manager of the 
Georgia Railway & Power Co., Atlanta, 
Ga., was recently appointed operating 
manager of the electrical department 
(including the steam heat department), 
both inside and outside of the seven- 
mile zone. Mr. Collier will be in charge 
of all operating matters in connection 
with and incident to the production, 
transmission and distribution of elec- 
trical energy and steam heat by the 
company. He will continue to act as 
sales manager of the company, in addi- 
tion to his new duties: 
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PauL Evans GREEN, president | 


of Marr, Green & Co., engineers, Chi- 
cago, has returned to the active man- 
agement of the firm. Mr. Green, dur- 
ing the war, was engaged in Govern- 
ment service, supervising the design and 
construction of towns for the housing 
of munition workers. 


E. B. Hook, Jr., who prior to en- 
listing in Government service was su- 
perintendent of high tension construc- 
tion of the Georgia Railway & Power 
Co,. Atlanta, Ga., recently received his 
discharge and has returned to civilian 
life with Lockwood, Greene & Co., as a 
field engineer, with headquarters in At- 
lanta. 


F. W. PENNoOCK, who for the past 
18 months has served the Imperial Mu- 
nitions Board in the capacity of elec- 


ê “trical engineer, has rejoined the R. E. 


Clegton Co., Montreal, Que., whose 
business was recently incorporated un- 
der the name of Cleaton Co. (Canada), 
Ltd., and will act as general manager of 
the concern. 


ALFRED C. WILSON, engineer of 
the electrical, department of .the Georgia 
Railway & Power Co., Atlanta, Ga., has 
tendered his resignation to join the 
Southeastern division of Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., in the capacity of assist- 
ant electrical engineer. For more than 
fifteen years Mr. Wilson was connected 
with these companies, having first been 
employed with the company following 
his graduation from the Georgia School 
of Technology. 


C. G. ApsIrT, for several years ad- 
visory and consulting engineer of the 
executive department of the Georgia 
Railway & Light Co., Atlanta, Ga., has 
been appointed consulting engineeer for 
all departments of the company. Mr. 
Adsit has been closely identified with sev- 
eral big engineering tasks the company 
has undertaken since it entered upon the 
Tallulah Falls development work, and 
his achievements have contributed ap- 
preciably to his high standing among 
prominent electrical engineers of the 
country. ` 


W. B. DeForest, a farm light special- 
ist for the Kansas City branch of the 
Western Electric Co., with headquarters 
at Oklahoma City, has been . appointed 
manager of the Kansas City office, suc- 
ceeding H. L. Harper. Mr. DeForest 
has been in the employ of the company 
about 10 years, having joined the Kan- 
sas City house as a salesman in April, 
1909. Three years later he was trans- 
ferred to the St. Louis branch, but re- 
mained there only three months, return- 
ing to Kansas City as telephone sales 
manager. He continued in this work 
until April of last year, when he was 
made farm light specialist. 


D. J. Butts, who has been man- 
ager for the Los Angeles branch of the 
Western Electric Co., since March, 1917, 
is now district sales specialist at San 
. Francisco. Mr. Butts began his career 
with the company at Chicago in 1903, 
his first work being armature winding. 
In 1905 he went to Hawthorne and was 
engaged in engineering work there for 
a year. The following year he was 
sent to New York and in December of 
the same year was transferred to the 
sales department. He remained in New 
York until 1910, when he went to Bos- 
ton, and in 1916 he was transferred to 
Salt Lake City as manager, where he 
remained until he became manager at 
Los Angeles. 
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H. L. WıLLs, who has been con- 
nected with the Georgia Railway & 
Power Co., Atlanta, Ga., for a number 
of years, has been appointed engineer 
of the electrical department, both inside 
and outside of the seven-mile zone. Mr. 
Wills will be in charge of all engineer- 
ing and construction, transmission and 
distribution of electrical energy by the 
company. 


H. L. Harper, who has been af- 
filiated with the Kansas City branch of 
the Western Electric Co. for almost 15 
years, has become manager of the Los 
Angeles house. Mr. Harper was first 
employed in the shipping department in 
1903, and after working in the stock 
and credit departments was made a tele- 
phone salesman in December, 1907. 
Three years later he was placed in 
charge of the telephone sales and re- 
tained that position for more than two 
vears. 


W. E. CoMAN, vice-president and 
general manager of the Northwestern 
Electric Co., Portland, Ore., has be- 
come vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Washington Water Power 
Co., Spokane, Wash., succeeding Harry 
L. Bleecker, deceased. Mr. Coman 
will assume his new duties about March 
l. For many years Mr. Coman was 
associated with the traffic departments 
of the Great Northern, Spokane, Port- 
land & Seattle and O. W. R. & N. 
roads. As general manager of the 
Northwestern Electric Co. he has had 
charge of the light and power system 
of the Portland company, both on the 
Oregon and Washington sides of the 
Columbia. Mr. Coman is a man of 
wide experience and is well known in 
the electrical industry. 


Major Joun C. Damon, Engi- 
neers, United States Army, who ‘was 
taken from the 114th Regiment of En- 
gineers for special duty in the Power 
Section of the War Industries Board, 
has now finished this work and returned 
to civil life, and entered the organiza- 
tion of the West Penn Power Co. 
Major Damon was born in 1882 in Con- 
cord, Mass., and was graduated from 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in 1905, remaining there the fol- 
lowing year as assistant in the electrical 
engineering laboratory. 

His professional experience began in 
the construction department of the Chi- 
cago Telephone Co., but he soon left 
this for construction work on large hy- 
droelectric developments and transmis- 
sion lines in the West. In 1909 he be- 
came superintendent of operation of the 
Colorado division of the Telluride 
Power Co., and in the following two 
years reconstructed and brought up to a 
high state of efficiency a large part of 
this pioneer electrical development. In 
1911 he entered the organization of the 
Trinidad Electric Transmission Railway 
& Gas Co., Trinidad, Colo., and was ac- 


tive in the design and construction of. 


its steam plant at Walsenburg, Colo. 
In July, 1912, he entered tke engineer- 
ing department of the Electric Bond & 
Share Co., which took up at that time 
the development of the Utah Power & 
Light Co. After working on designs 
for 130,000-volt switching and substa- 
tions and transmission lines, he went to 
Utah as engineer on the construction of 
these projects and later became assist- 
ant chief engineer of the Utah Power 
& Light Co. 

In the fall of 1916, feeling that the 
United States should take its stand for 
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justice in world affairs and could not 
long hold aloof, Mr. Damon decided to 
enter the Engineer Reserve Corps of 
the Army, and subsequently received a 
commission as captain. e was or- 
dered to Fort Leavenworth for train- 
ing Oct. 1, 1917, and in Decem- 
ber was attached to the 114th Engineers 
at Camp Beauregard, Louisiana. Early 
in January, 1918, Captain Damon was 
relieved from duty with the 114th Engi- 
neers and detailed to the Power Section 
of the War Industries Board. In this 
capacity he was assigned to make 
studies of and recommendations for the 
power supply in several of the heaviest 
industrial districts of the east, inctud- 
ing Philadelphia, Baltimore, Lancaster, 
Pittsburgh and Eastern Ohio, and the 
New England’ States. In September, 
1918, Captain Damon was placed in 
charge of the development and control 
of the power supply in the Pittsburgh 
and Eastern Ohio District, and in the 
following month was promoted to the 
rank of major. 

Major Damon is a member of the 
American Institute of Eléctrical En- 
gineers and of other engineering so- 
cieties. 

Obituary. 

E. H. Jacoss, construction engi- 
neer and superintendent of all distribu- 
tion lines of the Western States Gas & 
Electric Co., at Stockton, Cal., died of 
pneumonia on Jan. 16, after having been 
ill with influenza for about ten days. 
Mr. Jacobs had been connected with the 
Western States company for ten years, 
and for the last seven years had been 
located at Stockton. 


ABRAM T. BALDWIN, president 
and general manager of the Precision 
Instrument Co., Detroit, Mich., died 
suddenly from heart disease at the 
American House, Boston, on Jan. 8. 
Mr. Baldwin was born in Yonkers, N. 
Y., on Sept. 26, 1870, and was educated 
in the public schools of that city. After 
his graduation from Cornell University, 
he went to the William A. Sweet Roll- 
ing Mills, Syracuse, N. Y., where he 
served apprenticeship in every branch of 
the industry. In January, 1895, Mr. 
Baldwin became connected with the Sol- 
vay Process Co., Syracuse, N. Y., work- 
ing in various departments and subse- 
quently becoming assistant manager of 
the soda ash department. After serv- 
ing in this capacity for some time he 
left Syracuse to enter the coke depart- 
ment of Solvay Process Co., Detroit, 
Mich. When the Precision Instrument 
Co. was organized in May, 1910, Mr. 
Baldwin became interested in that or- 
ganization, but did not devote his entire 
time to its affairs until 1911 when he 
became treasurer. In 1913 he was made 
president and general manager of the 
company to which h ehas given his un- 
divided attention. He was deeply in- 
terested in the combustion of coal and 
efficiency of boiler operation. When 
the United States entered the war, Mr. 
Baldwin was asked to take up the manu- 
facture of air speed indicators for the 
Bureau of Aircraft, Science and Re- 
search Division, and it is believed that 
the strenuous efforts exerted by him in 
this connection resulted in the physical 
breakdown and his untimely death. Mr. 
Baldwin was a life member of the 
American Society of Mechanical. Engi- 
neers, a member of the Detroit Engi- 
neering Society, National Association 
Stationary Engineers, American Gas In- 
stitute and a number of other organ- 
izations. 
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For the 


Readjustment Period — What? 


Let every electrical manufacturer, who 
can possibly arrange to do so, be repre- 
sented at the Chicago convention. Any in- 
formation or assistance desired will be 
gladly rendered by the undersigned in be- 
half of the local committee. This is a big 
thing. Help us to carry it through in a big 
way. 


C. A. TUPPER CHICAGO - 


President INTERNATIONAL TRADE PRESS, Inc. 


Getting Together 


The Sixth National Foreign Trade Conven- 
tion, which is to be held in Chicago on April. 
24, 25 and 26, ‘promises to be the most inter- 
esting and largely attended, as well as the 
most important of all the series of conventions 
which the National Foreign Trade Council has 
held. 


The sudden ending of the war has brought 
the country face to face with the problem of 
maintaining our present prosperity and stand- 
ards of living. To do this our war industries 
must be converted, our fighters must 
be employed, our surplus products and 
capital must find foreign outlets, and our 
newly built shipping must be operated in ac- 
cord with a sound national maritime policy. 


It is clearly recognized by all factors of our 
commercial and industrial life, that the need 
of this country for expanding our foreign trade 
has never been so great as it will be in the 
period which we are now entering. The one 
question which acutely concerns. these inter- 
ests is HOW this expansion may be achieved 
and maintained. The chief function of the 
Sixth National Foreign Trade Convention will 
be to answer that question. 


The Convention will be peculiarly well 
equipped to make the answer. It will be com- 
posed of men who are the actyal, practical 
leaders of the foreign trade of the United 
States. Every agency of productive enterprise 
in this country—agricultural, commercial, 
financial, industrial, labor and transportation 
—will take part in the convention through its 
leading representatives. There will be dele- 
gates from every section of the country. 


Concerted action is needed to meet the pres- 
ent uncertainty of the foreign trade situation. 
This can best be attained by assembling rep- 
resentative men from all lines of business, ob- 
taining from them their expert opinion and 
then moulding this opinion into a vigorous 
policy, to prevent depression during the transi- 
tion period. That is what the Sixth National 
Foreign Trade Convention is expected to 
accomplish. 
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Annual Report of Brooklyn Edison 
Co. 


The annual report of the Brooklyn Ed- 
ison Co., Inc., formerly the Kings County 
Electric Light & Power Co., for the year 
ending Dec. 31, 1918, has been made pub- 
lic and shows that the company has at- 
tained satisfactory results during the sec- 
ond war year, considering the constantly 
advancing prices of materials and sup- 
plies, inferior quality of coal received, in- 
crease in wages, shifting and drafting of 
employes, advance in taxes and the effect 
of the so-called lightless nights and 
workless days and daylight saving. | 

The results have been largely attained 
through the loyal support of the manage- 
ment by an energetic and patriotic corps 
of employes. Every endeavor was made 
to help win the war and at the same time 
promote the conservation of capital. The 
sales force was reduced to a minimum, 
and devoted its time in attending the 
needs of the Government, furthering the 
development of essential war industries, 
and obtaining additional business from 
existing customers, thereby augmenting 
the revenue of the company with a min- 
imum of expense. 

Contracts were signed for 52,000 hp., and 
included installations for shipyards; the 
great army and navy bases at South 
Brooklyn, manufacture of torpedoes, am- 
munition, gyroscopes. stabilizers, search- 
lights, gas-mask parts, shoes, uniforms, 
food products and various other war ne- 
cessities. Twenty-five thousand kw. ad- 
ditional capacity with necessary aux- 
iliaries was installed in the generating 
stations and with a corresponding amount 
of substation apparatus the company was 
able to keep pace with the demands for 
service and to take care of all require- 
ments. ` 

Much time and study was given during 
the year to working out a plan for the 
future financing of the company. The 
directors finally determined that the most 
practical plan would be for the company 
to merge into and with itself the Edison 
Electric Muminating Co. of Brooklyn and 
with the consent of the stockholders to 
execute a mortgage securing an issue of 
ponds. This was done after securing the 
necessary consents from the governmental 
authorities and parties interested. $5,500,- 
000 bonds were issued and are now heing 
offered to the public by the Guaranty 
Trust Co. at 91 and interest. 

One change took place in the board of 

directors, George B. Gallagher being 
elected to fill the vacancy created by the 
death of his father, Bernard Gallagher. 
who had served the company for over 14 
years. 
Continued loyalty to the city, state and 
national governments is evidenced by the 
record of the company and its employes. 
Upwards of 375 former employes were 
active in the Federal service. f 

Throughout the year the primary ideal 
of the company has been to co-operate 
in every way possible toward the winning 
of the war and to render a distinctly first- 
class service to its patrons, despite un- 
usual and often trying conditions. 

The indications are that the present 
year will see to a large extent the transi- 
tion throughout the country generaly 
from a war to a peace basis, but the com- 
pany will, it is believed, be able to adjust 
itself to the changing conditions. 


Rockford Electric Bond Issue Au- 
thorized. 


The Rockford Electric Co., Rockford. 
Ill. has been authorized by the Illinois 
Public Utilities Commission to issue first 
and refunding 5% gold bonds to the 
amount of $164,000. The Commission has 
also issued an order authorizing the same 
company to issue preferred stock in the 
aggregate amount of $66.000. The West- 
ern United Gas & Electric Co. of Au- 
rora has been authorized to issue $155.00 
of general mortgage gold bonds and #$1,- 
500.000 guarantee debenture notes. The 
Aurora. Plainfield & Joliet Railway Co. 
was given permission by the Illinois Com- 
mission to issue $200,000 of first mortgage 
3S gold bonds. 
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Two Utility Companies Defer Interest 
Payment. 


Two utility companies yesterday de- 
ferred payment on their Jan. 1 interest. 
One was the New Orleans Railway & 
Light Co., whose 4%% general mortgage 
bond coupon was due. The company has 
had hard sledding for some time, owing 
to high operating costs, and was first re- 
jected when it applied to the War Fi- 
nance Corporation for a loan, but after- 
ward was lent $1,000,000 to effect the ex- 
tension of its one year notes. These are 
due June 1. The other company to defer 
payment was the Indianapolis Street Rail- 
way Co.. which did not meet interest on 
its 4% bonds. 


Dividends. 


The board of directors of the Brooklyn 
Edison Co. has declared a regular quar- 
terly dividend of $2.00 per share on the 
amount of the capital stock outstanding, 
payable March 1, to stockholders of rec- 
ord Feb. 14. 


Tampa Electric Co. has declared a cash 
dividend of $2.50 per share, payable Feb. 
15 to stock of record Feb. 7. 


Earnings. 
COLUMBIA GAS & ELECTRIC. 
Preliminary statement of the consol- 
idated earnings of the Columbia Gas & 
Electric Co. and subsidiaries shows: 
For December— 


Gross earningS ............00 eee $1,123,834 
Operating expenses and taxes .. 507,102 
Net operating earnings .......... 616,741 
Other income ..............0000% 167,755 
Total net earnings ...........0-- 784,497 
Lease rentals, ete. ..........46.. 293,210 


Columbia Gas & 
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Fixed charges, 
Electric 
Surplus 


59.445 
430.841 


Ce ee l‘ 


INTERBOROUGH RAPID TRANSIT. 
For November— 1918. 1917. 
GroOSS hk bec ee Se ke eK $3,435,687 $3,454,687 
Net after taxes ...... 1,090,619 1,554,618 
Total income ........ 1,776,667 1,782,300 
Surplus after charges. 239,822 685,035 

For the 5 months ended Nov. 30— 
GOSS: - 056 48 bes eas 16,170,935 15,928,087 
Net after taxes ...... 4,730.496 6,009,407 
Total income ........ 7,670,446 8.145,851 
Surplus after charges. 493,963 2,765,798. 


GENERAL GAS & ELECTRIC Co. 
(Subsidiaries. ) 
Statement of estimated gross revenue 
for December, 1918 and 1917, and com- 


parison: Š 

Svstem. 1918. 1917. 
Rutland ....sssssese. $ 44,137.05 $ 49,828.98 
Northwestern Ohio.. 25,096.55 25,214.85 
Sandusky .........-- 53,385.12 57,726.87 
Binghamton ........ 40,356.94 34,929.12- 
SaVre 64 sid es 12,651.25 15,642.10 
New Jersey ........ 29,883.18 21,210.28 
Interurban Gas Co... 887,97 720.83 

Totals ......esssseo $206,398.06 $205,273.03 


CITIES SERVICE COMPANY. 


Month of Month of 
Nov., 1918. Nov.. 1917. 
Gross earnings ..$1.821,533.36 $1,732,412.56 
Expenses ........ 50,923.87 30,050.53 


Net earnings ..$1,770,609.49 $1,702,362.03 
Interest on deben- 


tures sesse 51,604.73 208.97 

Net to stock ...$1,719,004.76 $1,702,153.06 
Dividends preferred 

stock 656 6 ke Ch as 337,201.00 327,585.00 


Net to common 
stock and re- 
serves ....... $1,381,803.76 $1,374,568.06 


ma u o aa en re ae ee eet ee ee 


WEEKLY COMPARISONS OF CLOSING-BID PRICES OF SECURITIES OF LEAD- 
ING ELECTRICAL COMPANIES. 
Quotations furnished by F. M. Zeiler & Co., Rookery Bldg., Chicago. 


r Div. rate. Bid Bid 
Public Utilities— Percent. Feb. 7. Feb. 14.. 

Adirondack Electric Power of Glens Falls, common..........-- 6 11 10 
Adirondack Electric Power of Glens Falls, preferred........... 6 68 70 
American Gas & Electric of New York, common............. 10+extra 98 98 
American Gas & Electric of New York, preferred.............. A 6 4 43 
American Light & Traction of New York, common...........++. 234 237 
American Light & Traction of New York, preferred............ 98 98 


American Power & Light of New York, preferred.............. 


6 
American Power & Light of New York, common.............64. 4 56 57 
6 
American Public Utilities of Grand Rapids, common............ 
7 


American Public Utilities of Grand Rapids, preferred........... 35 4 
American Telephone & Telegraph of New York .........-++-ee. a 99144 100% 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, common.......... 4a 4 4 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, particip....... ee 7 10 10 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, first preferred... <0 65 58 
Appalachian Power, COMMON.........- sees reer eee recent eeeees 5 1 2 
Appalachian Power, preferred............esesesesroerresernorceeo 7 12 13 
Cities Service of New York, COMMON......-..----.seseeeeeees +extra 312 316 
Cities Service of New York, preferred........... cece cece cee eee 80 8014. 
Commonwealth Edison of Chicago ......esssssessessssssereoseesso 8 113% 112 
Comm. Power, Railway & Light of Jackson, common......... siia ‘4 19 19 
Comm. Power, Railway & Light of Jackson, preferred........... 6 40 41 
Federal Light & Traction of New York, common...........+-++. os 8 8 
Federal Light & Traction of New York, preferred...........-... = 39 39 
Illinois Northern Utilities of Dixon ............. rene eran 6 ae sa 
Middle West Utikties of Chicago, commMoOn......ss.essessseres 2+extra 20 20 
Middle West Utilities of Chicago, preferred. .......sesesseereees 50 50 
Northern States Power of Chicago, COMMON.........- eee eee eee sa 62 65 
Northern States Power of Chicago. preferred........sessseeo ex.div.7 89 90 
Pacific Gas & Electric of San Francisco, COMMON........+-+-+6. > zs 50 48 
Pacific Gas & Electric of San Francisco, preferred..........-... 6 85 xe 
Public Service of Northern Illinois, Chicago, common......... <a 7 90 88 
Public Service of Northern Illinois. Chicago, preferred.......... 6 90 88 
Republic Railway & Light of Youngstown, common.......... Be 4 16% 16 
Republic Railway & Light of Youngstown, preferred........ gies 6 52 53 
Standard Gas & Electric of Chicago, coMmMOnN.....ss.ssessesrereso ss 134 27 
Standard Gas & Electric of Chicago, preferred..........-++++seee 6 31 43 
Tennessee Railway, Light & Power of Chattanooga, common....  .. 21% 214 
Tennessee Railway, Light & Power of Chattanooga, preferred... 6 13 12 
United Light & Railways of Grand Rapids, common........-..-. 4 3614 3616 
United Light & Railways of Grand Rapids, preferred......... sas 6 68 68 
Western Power of San Francisco, COMMON ...-..-see seer eeeee 18% 18% 
Western Union Telegraph of New York ........-+-eseeeeeeees extra 8634 87 
Industries— 
Electric Storage of Philadelphia, COMMON .....+. eee e seer eee ees 4 55 
General Electric of Schenectady 2.2.0... cee tee erence eens 8 148 146% 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. of Pittsburgh, common.......... 7 41 41 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. of Pittsburgh, preferred......... T 55 55 
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Fig. 1.—Central Fire-Alarm Station, San Franciszo, Cal. 


Central Fire-Alarm Station of San 
Francisco 


Unusually Complete Equipment and Many Unique Features to Guard 
Against Fire Hazard—Special Provision to Insure Reliability of Power 
Supply and Interchangeability of Circuits—Method of Operating 


Cal., is not only housed in an unusual building 

but possesses many unusual and novel features. 
The lesson of the disastrous conflagration that prac- 
tically wiped out the city in 1906 was that every effort 
must be made in fire prevention to eliminate any pos- 
sibility of the occurrence of another such catastrophe. 
This explains many of the unique features of the 
station. 

The building is of reinforced concrete and is fire- 
proof, earthquakeproof, mobproof and burglarproof. 
In order to eliminate all fire hazard being communi- 
cated from outside sources, the building is located 
in Jefferson Square, a small public park, and no 
buildings are permitted to be constructed within 
400 ft. 

Architecturally, the building is very pleasing and 
an ornament to the park. It has but one story and 
basement and is about 65 ft. square. The main oper- 
ating room occupies almost the entire first floor with 
the exception of a small private office, a small room 
occupied by the telephone operator, a kitchen and 
lavatory. 


Tc central fire-alarm system of San Francisco, 


There are no windows leading into the main oper- 
ating room, all daylight coming from the skylight seen 
in the general view, Fig. 1. This skylight 1s double, 
the lower one forming a large attractive panel in the 
middle of the ceiling. All skylight framework is of 
steel and sheet metal, and all glass in the skylight is 
of heavy: wired type. V entilation is provided by 
louvers extending entirely around the skylight. The 
surrounding roof is of red tile. The exterior of the 
building is finished with cement plaster applied by the 
“cement gun” process. The entire station presents 
a most pleasing appearance, being beautifully orna- 
mented on all sides with flowers and shrubbery. The 
entrance is lighted by two electric lamps mounted on 
ornamental iron posts. 

RACK. 


INCOMING CABLES AND TERMINAL 


All cables from the 820 alarm boxes terminate at 
a point in the plaza on the east side of the building, 
and on Turk street immediately in front of the en- 
trance. There are two manholes at each of these 
points. From these two points the cables lead to the 
terminal rack, which is centrally located in the base- 
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ment. From the terminal rack the cables are distrib- 
uted to the main operating board. ; 

The cables from the various alarm boxes are car- 
ried to the station in conduits of the telephone com- 
panies, the high-pressure piping system ducts and the 
ducts of the Department of Electricity. The cables 


Fig. 2.—Central Portion of Main Operating Board with Chief 
5 Operator’s Desk in Foreground. 


carried in the high-pressure ducts were installed in 
the same trenches and at the same time as the high- 
pressure water pipes. These ducts were of creosoted 
wood, 41⁄2 in. square, with 1%-in. creosoted cover 
planks. . 

The terminal rack in the basement of the station 
is mounted directly over the cable pit. There are 
three runways for the distribution of the wires from 
the rack to the main board. These runways consist 
of troughs of angle iron and wire screen. 


MAIN OPERATING BOARD. 


The main operating switchboard seen in the back 
of Fig. 2 comprises 41 panels, is semicircular in form, 
102 ft. in length, and divided into three sections. The 
wires are distributed to these three sections by the 
three runways referred to, each runway supplying one 
section. The operator’s desk seen in the foreground 
of the illustration, is centrally located so that every 
instrument on the main operating board is always 
within his vision. _ 

All instruments on the switchboard, with the ex- 
ception of the registers and meters, were constructed 
in the shops of the Department of Electricity. The 
switchboard is now equipped with 48 box or signal 
circuits (there being four to each panel). Not all 
the switchboard panels are equipped at the present 
time; there are 9 additional panels to be equipped 
with additional box or signal circuits as extra circuits 
become necessary. 

Box or signal circuits occupy that space on the 
switchboard (see Fig. 2) extending from the clock 
toward the right, 7 panels being shown in this view. 
To the left can be seen some of the panels carrying 
the so-called “hospital” circuits. To the right of the 
hospital circuits can be seen'a panel which is yet to be 
equipped with 3 hospital circuits, which will be added 
as necessity arises. There are now 5 panels devoted 
to the hospital circuits, these circuits taking care of 
other lines in case of trouble, such as open lines, 
grounded lines, and lines crossed up with outside 
circuits. When any of the signal circuits, joker cir- 
cuits, or tapper circuits are out of order, they are 
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switched over to the hospital circuits, which are 
supplied with the necessary current from a motor- 
generator set, one such machine being supplied for the 
2 hospital circuits on each panel. Fig 3 shows a near 
view of part of the hospital panels. The motor-gen- 
erators are mounted on a slate panel back of the main 
switchboard and are shown in Fig. 4. They are of 
General Electric make, operating on 120 volts. 

In Fig. 2 immediately to the right of the vacant 
hospital panel can be seen two terminal panels, one 
for handling the signal lines and one for handling 
tapper and joker lines when any of these lines are to 
be transferred to the hospital circuits. These ter- 
minal panels are provided with jacks, cords and plugs 
for plugging in when connections are to be made. The 
jacks are connected with the line terminals, and the 
cords and plugs all connected with the hospital panels. 

By means of these transfer connections and the 
hospital equipment the grounded or crossed lines can 
be entirely isolated and connected to a panel provided 
with special equipment for testing and treatment of 
crippled lines. 

The hospital circuits and the terminal panels are 
capable of taking care of 3 tapper and 3 joker and 
6 signal circuits at one time, which is usually sufficient 
to take care of all lines that are out of order. Most 
of the trouble in San Francisco is caused by wind 
storms, there being no ice, snow, or similar conditions 
to contend with. 

When it is desired to connect a line with the hos- 
pital line, the line switch is thrown for a terminal 
panel connection, then the hospital panel is connected 
by using the plug and jack. 

There are three panels on the left of the main 
switchboard devoted to tapper signal circuits (there 
being 10 circuits now in operation, with room for addi- 
tional installations in the future), and three panels 
devoted to joker signal circuits of which there are 10 
now in operation, with room for additional in- 
stallations. 

At 8 o'clock in the morning, 12 noon, and 6 o'clock 
in the evening, 3 blows are struck on the joker and 
tapper circuits merely as a time test. The joker cir- 
cuits are available for handling not only the alarms 


Fig. 3.—Closer View of Another Portion of Main Board, Show- 
ing Several ‘‘Hospital” Circuit Panels. 


of fire as an auxiliary, but also all other calls, such 
as special calls for high pressure, extra engines, trucks, 
and other apparatus, in and out of service, etc.; their 
principal use, in fact, is for such departmental calls. 
The metor-generators for the tapper and joker 
test sets are mounted on a horizontal slate panel, 
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located back of the main switchboard. The tapper 
and joker generators are of the Holtzer-Cabot type 
and operate on 115 volts. 

In the construction of the main switchboard, Ver- 
mont electric blue marble was used for the switch 
panels and shelves for the registers. These shelves 
are 114 in. thick, 18 in. deep by 30 in. wide. The 
panels are 1 in. thick, 30 in. wide by 41⁄2 ft. high. 
The entire board is capped with yellow Sienna marble. 
The facing is of white statuary marble and the base 
is finished in verde antique, this combination producing 
a very pleasing and harmonizing effect. 

The iron frame supporting the switchboard is 
cemented into the concrete floor, making it absolutely 
rigid, and the semi-circular form of the board makes 
it self-sustaining. Access is had to the space back 
of the board by means of steel doors. Here there are 
connections for portable lamps and for electric solder- 
ing irons, making it very handy to make repairs. 

The entire floor of the main operating room is 
covered with a very heavy linoleum, which permits 
quiet and comfortable walking with freedom from 
stirring up dust. - The main operating room is well 
lighted at night by a semi-indirect lighting system 
with ornamental bowls. A switch is provided by 
means of which an emergency lighting circuit on the 
ceiling can be operated from the storage batteries. 


STORAGE BATTERIES AND CHARGING FACILITIES. 


The source of power for operating the circuits on 
the main switchboard is a duplicate storage battery 
of 280 ampere-hour capacity installed in a well venti- 
lated acidproof room in the basement, see Fig. 5. 
There are two sets of batteries, one set being held in 
reserve. The battery drives dynamotors, through 
which power is furnished to the various circuits. Each 
dynamotor supplies current for four circuits. This 
arrangement was made for the purpose of more 
thoroughly insulating the lines from each other and 
also the battery from the ground. 

The batteries can be charged from the direct-cur- 
rent mains or the alternating-current mains of the 
two different power companies. Three panels located 
back of the main switchboard (see Fig. 6) are devoted 


Fig. 4.—Motor-Generators for the Signal Circuits—Slate Panels 
Back of Main Board. 


to the supply current distribution and the charging of 
the batteries. Most charging is done by floating the 
idle battery on the direct-current mains, the other 
battery working the station circuits in the meantime. 


A motor-generator is used for charging from the alter- 


nating-current source. 
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For use in case of emergency, a Fairbanks-Morse 
20-hp. gasoline-engine-driven generator (Fig. 7) has 
been installed, for supplying current to the battery and 
lights for the building. Large storage capacity for 
fuel and water will enable this equipment to operate 
for a long period, without being supplied with addi- 


Fig. 5.—Storage Batteries in Separate Room in Basement of 
Station. 


tional supplies. In order to eliminate any fire hazard 
from the gasoline engine, it is separated from the rest 
of the basement by a 10-in. reinforced concrete wall. 


GENERAL SCHEME OF OPERATING. 


Allalarms from street boxes are received at the cen- 
tral fire-alarm station on telegraph sounders and regis- 
ters. These can be seen in Figs. 2 and 3. The street 
fire-alarm boxes are arranged to sound in their num- 
bers four times. After two rounds are sounded, the 
box number is checked on a list by the operator at the 
board, and instantly the operator at the desk calls 
out the number as he hears it. The operator at the 
board checks and repeats the number. Immediately 
the operator at the desk, whose duty it is to send the 
alarm to the engine houses, sends out the alarm twice 
over the tapper circuit and twice over the joker circuit, 
and all fire houses that respond to that number imme- 
diately go to the fire. Ž 

When the battalion chief. reaches the fire, he, or 
his assistant, calls the central fire-alarm office by means 
of a regular telegraph service key and sounder, which 
are located in each fire-alarm box. The battalion chief 
calls for additional engines, chemical wagens, the high- 
pressure service, etc., by sending in to the central fire- 
alarm office the code telegraph signal that will provide 
him with whatever is required, and the operator at the 
central office orders out the engines or chemical 
wagons, or notifies the high-pressure station, which- 
ever may be the case, by sending the proper signal on 
the joker lines. 

On arrival at the street box the battalion chief puts 
the fire-alarm apparatus in service again. The boxes 
are equipped with clock mechanism and a character 
wheel, and by pulling the hook, the mechanism is 
released, and the character wheel that sends in the 
alarm revolves four times before stopping. The box 
system works on a closed circuit and the character 
wheel in rotating breaks the line circuit, thus operating 
a relay in the fire-alarm office, which in turn operates 
the local circuit. There are 48 incoming circuits, and 
the smallest number of fire-alarm boxes on any one 
circuit is 4, while the largest number is 40, but the 
average number is 20. 
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The box number is shown on an illuminated box 
list. This list is illuminated only when an alarm 1s 
coming in. This box list is removable, and is trans- 
ferred to the hospital set, when the corresponding 
circuit is to be switched to the hospital set. A pilot 
light is placed just above this box list, which operates 
in unison with the register, flashing the same code, 
and calling attention of the operator in case he should 
fail to hear the sounder. 

Fach fire-alarm box is pulled regularly once a 
month for a test, at which time it is rewound. Boxes 
can send in 15 or 16 alarms, without requiring rewind- 
ing. All boxes are rewound as soon as they have been 
pulled 3 or 4 times. 

There are two electric clocks in the station, one 
located on the main switchboard, and the other on the 
operator's desk. Both clocks work together, being 
regulated from the master clock in the Ferry Building. 
The station is equipped with two Weston station 
voltmeters for testing the lines. 

At this desk there is a telephone connected with 
all fire houses, pump stations, and all other depart- 
ments of the Fire Department. This telephone is 
connected with these departments through a switch- 
board located in the building, manned by a special 
operator at all hours: Immediately to the right of the 
telephone, in Fig. 2, there is a power switch for con- 
trolling the current for operating the office. This 
enables connection to be made from either outside 
source or battery. This switch controls the current 
for operating outgoing signals and the combination 
permits the connection with the service of the outside 
direct current or the battery service within the build- 
ing, also the current from the motor-generator set 
operated by either of these two services. By means 
of the two striking keys seen at the extreme right of 
the desk and the jack and plugs seen in the center of 
the desk, the operator can make connections, and 
handle all signals from this desk when necessary, but 


Fig. 6.—Charging Panels Located Back of Main Switchboard. 


usually the signals are handled by the operator at the 
main switchboard, and the desk operator handles the 
signals in this manner only when the operator 
at the board is very busy. The main striking kev 
for sending out all outgoing signal alarms can be seen 
on the desk a few inches to the right of the two plugs. 
All signals sent out are recorded on the two registers 
attached to the top of the desk. 

There are 6 crossing signals in two circuits on 
Market street, the city’s principal street, which are 
used in case an alarm is turned in from that particular 
neighborhood, or from a neighborhood which will 
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require the apparatus to cross Market street, or make 
a run up or down Market street. 

The warning bells are mounted on the lighting 
poles, and are operated by remote control, handled by 
a switch in the central fire-alarm office. The bells 
continue to ring for a length of time required for all 
the fire apparatus to either cross Market street, or to 
make the run up or down the street, as the case may 
be. On all first alarms. the bells sound for 3 minutes, 


Fig. 7.—Speciai Charging Generator Connected to Gasoline En- 
gine—At Right is Controi Panel for Same, Also for Motor- 
Generator Charging Set in Other Part of Basement. 


for second alarms 4 minutes, third alarms 6 minutes, 
and fourth alarms 8 minutes. 

When these bells sound all traffic clears the streets. 
All pedestrians remain on the sidewalks, and the traffic 
officers or other policemen see that all vehicles are in 
such a position as to give the coming fire apparatus 
the right-of-way. 

An alarm bell is also located at the Third and at 
the Fourth street bridges, to warn the bridge tender 
in case any fire apparatus intends using the bridge; 
when this bell sounds, the bridge, if in raised position, 
is lowered as soon as possible, and if it is down, it 1s 
not raised until all the fire apparatus has passed. 

The central office has been in service over three 
vears with completely satisfactory results. The entire 
San Francisco fire-alarm system is probably the most 
complete and most thoroughly safeguarded that has 
ever been imstalled. It therefore continues to be a 
model for other cities. 


BANK ESTABLISHES INDUSTRIAL 
DEPARTMENT TO ASSIST MANU- 
FACTURERS. 


The Liberty National Bank of New York City has 
created an Industrial Department for the purpose of 
offering its service, in an advisory capacity, on mat- 
ters pertaining to manufacturing and industrial prob- 
lems. The establishing of this department is due to 
what might be considered an industrial reorganization 
brought about by the war conditions and it is expected 
that a closer relationship between the industrial cus- 
tomers of the bank and its officers will result. 

The new work will be directed by Donald D. Davis, 
whose experience in engineering, accounting and fac- 
tory work should prove helpful to manufacturers in 
the solution of their individual, technical, manufactur- 
ing problems. These problems are especially promi- 
nent at this time of readjustment and as most of them 
relate, in some manner, to the financial aspect of the 
situation, the value of such an institution is evident. 


February 22, 1919. 
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Electrical Equipment of New Pacitic 
Coast Flour Mill 


Successful Mill at Pasco, Wash., Is Very Completely Equipped 
Electrically—Labor-Saving Methods Promote Marked Economy 


r ee Pasco Flour Mill Co., organized in 1916, at 
Pasco, Wash., attributes the great success which 
it has achieved in a comparatively short time 

chiefly to the fact that its officers have been closely 

identified with the flour-milling and grain business of 
the Pacific Northwest for the past 30 years, and to 
the wisdom of locating the mill at. Pasco, which is in 
the heart of the best wheat-producing district of 
Washington and Oregon, with unexcelled transporta- 
tion facilities. Wheat of the proper varieties and 
grades can be secured readily to make the various 
grades of flour demanded by the different sections of 
the country. The soft white wheat for making flour 
so much in demand in the southeastern and southern 
states, and the strong variety for the Pacific Coast 
states, can be secured at all times on account of the 
splendid location of the plant. The location is also 
favorable for the distribution of the mill’s products to 


View of Two Monitor Scourers and a Williams Grinder Oper- 
ated by a 40-hp. Westinghouse Slip-Ring Motor. 


all markets. Another secret of the mill's success is 
its modern electrical and mechanical equipment which 
has effected much labor saving. 

Soon after the organization of the Pasco Co., plans 
for the plant were submitted and actual construction 
was immediately begun. The plans anticipated a two- 
unit flour mill with ample warehouse and elevator 
facilities for a 1000-bbl. plant. At the beginning it 
was planned to install only one unit at a time, and to 
operate only the first unit until increased business 
called for additional capacity. However, the first sea- 
son was an exceptional one, so the second unit was 
begun soon after the completion of the first and by 
Feb. 1, 1917, the entire capacity of the mill was in 
full operation, day and night. 

All motors are equipped with the latest safety 
appliances to insure absolute safety in operation and 
eliminate all hazards from fire. Eight Westinghouse 
motors, ranging in size from 2 to roo hp., drive the 


machinery for the entire mill. The wiring for both 
power and light is entirely in metal conduits. 

The rolls, sifters and purifiers of the first unit are 
of the Barnard & Leas Manufacturing Co., of Moline, 
Ill.; the second unit was equipped by Nordyke & Mar- 
mon, of Indianapolis, Ind. The cleaning machinery 
consists of two Prinz & Rau separators and two 
Monitor scourers, manufactured by the Huntley 
Manufacturing Co., of Silver Creek, N. Y., and the 
latest improved Wolf-Dawson wheat washer, manu- 
factured by the Wolf Co., of Chambersburg, Pa. 

In the so-called wheat end of the mill, five stands 
of elevators with a capacity of 175 bu., a Prinz & Rau 
separator, one 16-ft. 9-in. conveyor, two Monitor 
scourers with a capacity of 200 bu., one Williams 
grinder, one Wolf-Dawson scourer with a capacity of 
175 bu., and one 9-in. dampening conveyor and blend- 
er are operated by a 4o-hp. slip-ring type CW motor. 


Direct View of the Two Flour and Two Wheat Packers in the 
Pasco Flour Mill. 


The wheat received for milling is handled directly 
from the cars to the elevators, while the transfer of 
wheat and flour to the warehouse is accomplished. by 
electrically driven portable elevators. 

An unusual scheme is used to move cars on the 
track switch, back and forth to different loading and 
unloading doors in the warehouse. A countershaft 
extension from the main shaft in the mill has a steel 
drum attached to the end that projects to the plat- 
form. Wound on this drum is a 1!4-in. rope which 
is hooked to the car intended for moving. The direc- 
tion of the pull from the drum is made by changing 
the wind of the rope on the drum. This scheme has 
increased the unloading capacity from four cars to six 
cars per day. One 4o-hp., 440-volt, three-phase, 
6o-cycle, 1700 r.p.m. type CS motor, with complete 
starter, overload and no-voltage release, drives the 
main shaft. 

Connected to this shaft is a 3-ton=per-hour steam 
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A 15-hp. Motor Operating a Prinz & Rau Separator, Two 
Stands of Steel Elevators, and One 36-ft. 9-in. Conveyor. 


barley roll with a cleaner and three elevators. From 
the same drum described above, a power scoop is 
operated in unloading cars of bulk wheat into the 
bulk elevator hopper, unloading 1200 bu. per hour. 
Two men using the scoop do the work ordinarily done 
by six men scooping by hand, and the cars are thor- 
oughly emptied. It is also planned to use the same 
motor to drive a belt conveyor from the warehouse to 
the bulk elevator hopper, and thus save the labor and 
expense of trucking sacks of wheat there for storage. 
This will save two cutters (men who open the sacks 
and pour the wheat into the hopper) and four 
truckers. 

The wheat is conveyed from the elevator to the 
mill by a 36-ft. 9-in. conveyor, operated by a 3-hp. 
type CS motor running at 1155 r.p.m. 

When the company began to operate, all the piling 


Drum for Moving Cars on Switch—Drum Is Attached to Coun- 
tershaft Extension and Driven by 40-hp. Motor. 
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of loaded wheat sacks or even empties was done by 
man power, using a block and tackle. The same 
method was also used to unload wheat from the cars 
to the warehouse. Since then the company has in- 
stalled a piling machine that piles any size sacks from 
24 to 140 lb. This machine is of steel construction 
and can pile as high as 16 ft. Four men (one man 
on the pile and three truckers) can pile 800 bbl. in 
four hours with this piling machine. By the old oper- 
ation it would take six men approximately ten hours 
to do the same work. This machine is operated by 
14-hp. motor, with speed of 1130 r.p.m. 

Reference should be made to at least one more 
example to show how thoroughly the Pasco mill is 
equipped with modern, up-to-date machinery. A 
McCahey “sure count” truck counter, manufactured 
by the J. J. Ross Milling Co., is installed on the floor 
of the warehouse entrance and is used to count the 
‘sacked wheat and flour coming into and going out of 
the warehouse. The truck on entering or leaving the 
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Westinghouse Type CS Motor, 40 Hp., 440 Volts, 3 Phase, 60 
Cycles, 1700 r.p.m., Complete With Starter, Overload and 
No-Voitage Release, Used to Drive Main Shaft. 


warehouse runs over this counter, pressing a rod 
which is connected to an indicator, thus registering 
the load. This saves time and insures accuracy. 


N. E. L. A. INSTITUTES EMPLOYMENT 
BUREAU. 


The National Electric Light Association has never 
felt that it was one of its duties to serve as an employ- 
ment bureau. Of late, however, a somewhat new con- 
dition has arisen as to men of higher grades in educa- 
tion and experience, and in regard to whom inquiries 
have reached the Association alike from such men and 
from member companies. The N. E. L. A. has there- 
fore been authorized and instructed to maintain at its 
headquarters a record showing the qualifications of 
available men as filed by themselves, who are able to 
fill executive, administrative and supervisory positions 
with member companies of the association. 


February 22, 1919. 
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Farm Lighting as a'Field tor Small 
Storage Batteries 


Storage Battery an Important Adjunct to Rural Lighting 
Plants—To Get Best Results From Battery Use It for Light 
Loads and as an Emergency Reserve Only — Proper Care 


e | By GEORGE W. HILL 


TORAGE batteries have been looked upon as a 
S very important factor in farm lighting plants 

by many manufacturers. While they play an im- 
portant part in the makeup of such plants for farm 
use, it is the opinion of the writer that the storage 
battery should be to the farm lighting plant just what 
it is and generally has been to the city lighting and 
power plants—an auxiliary to be drawn upon to take 
care of the peak of the load and also to be called upon 
in an emergency. 

The storage battery has well known practical limi- 
tations as to current output and duration of time dur- 
ing which this output may be depended upon. Long 
experience with storage batteries has shown that they 
function best to supply the entire current at a time 
when the current demand is small, so that the battery 
discharge rate is comparatively low, or to supply the 
peak or excess current when the generators are tem- 
porarily called upon to produce current in excess of 
their safe capacity. 

We are theretore brought face to face with a prob- 
lem óf engineering in farm lighting plants similar 
to and of no less importance than that of determining 
and providing means for taking care of the maximum 
‘demand made upon plants operated by some of the 
larger public service corporations. This is the prob- 
lem of determining when a storage battery should be 
cut in manually or automatically to help the dynamo 
take care of the load. This also brings up the ques- 
tion of economy in operation. 

It is a known fact that in transmitting power from 
engine to generator and from generator to storage 
battery and then to lamps or motorized or other elec- 
tric consuming devices there are several* problems 
of no small tmportance to be dealt with, such as loss 
in transformation of mechanical to electrical power 
and the losses incident to generation, transmission and 
storage of electrical energy. 

To eliminate as much as possible the losses sus- 
tained in the transformation of mechanical to elec- 
trical power the direct-connected outfits were brought 
out, which practically solved the transformation prob- 
lem. The next important thing which should receive 
the untiring efforts of the experts who are working 
out these combinations is the efficiency of the gener- 
ators and the care, operation and durability of the 
storage battery. Efficiency is a strong feature in the 
design and construction of the larger units, and should 
naturally be of little less importance in the smaller 
ones. : 

There is no question but that the small generators 
constructed recently are much more efficient and de- 
pendable in every particular than they were some years 
ago, notwithstanding the fact that the principles em- 
ploved in producing direct current have not changed 


in the past thirty-five years. Considerable improve- 
ment has been made with respect to the durability and 
operating features of the small dynamos through use 
of such improvements as ball bearings, etec., and this 
las brought about a condition whereby the armature 
can be run with safety much closer to the field poles 
which naturally increases the capacity and efhciency 
of the dynamo. There is one concern manufacturing 
a farm lighting plant which claims that it has only 
1/32 of an inch air gap in its generator. This is due 
to the fact that it employs heavy ball bearings, with no 
side pull on the pulley, such as would be the case if 
this or the generator were being driven by means of 
a belt. So we see as we get into the problem of farm 
lighting that the principles, both mechanical and elec- 
trical, are pretty much the same as those employed in 
the larger electrical plants of the country. 


STORAGE BATTERIES FOR FARM LIGHTING PLANTS. 


There have been developed thus far only two prac- 
tical types of storage batteries for commercial. use ; one 
is the lead plate-acid type and the other is the nickel- 
iron-alkaline type, commonly known as the Edison 
battery. The lead type of battery is divided into 
two distinct classes, whose elements and general char- 
acteristics are identical, but the manner of construction 
is different. These are the chemically formed or solid 
lead plate type, and the pasted or grid plate type. 
The features of these types were discussed in the 
preceding article of this series. The pasted type is 
much the cheapest storage battery to produce. If it 
had not been for the development of the pasted type 
it would have been very difficult to introduce the stor- 
age battery for farm lighting plants. Batteries of the 
solid plate or chemically formed type are usually 
shipped in dry or knocked-down condition and require 
an initial charge of several days in order to place 
them into service. This would mean running the 
gasoline engine continuously for something like 75 
to 100 hours, which is a very trving task for any 
gasoline engine. | 

The pasted type of battery therefore found favor 
among both the manufacturers and the dealers, for 
with the manufacturer the cost of production was 
much reduced, and with the installer the trouble and 
inconvenience incident to the installation of the for- 
mer type of battery was eliminated. The pasted plate 
batteries are usually shipped in sealed rubber or glass 
jars and are charged ready to give service imme- 
diately upon installation. | 

It is true, however, that the pasted plate battery is 
much shorter lived than the solid lead plate or the 
Edison nickel-iron batteries, but this is compensated 
for by the fact that thev cost less to produce and there- 
fore they sell for less. Dollar for dollar, there is 
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very little difference to the user, as the one costs less 
and is relatively short-lived and the other costs more 
-and lasts longer. 

The greatest danger in the use of the pasted-plate 
battery with a farm lighting plant is that of charging 
the battery at too high a rate in order to shorten the 
running hours of the engine and generator. This is 
very severe on such a battery as the violent gassing 
near the end of charge tends to tear the active ma- 
terial from the plates. 

The writer fails to see wherein there is any econ- 
omy in generating current, putting it into a storage 
battery and then taking it out of the battery to operate 
lights or motors to a very great extent. The wear 
and tear will be much less on the engine and gener- 
ator than upon the storage battery through the latter 
being charged and discharged abnormally. Therefore, 
he fails to understand why some manufacturers of 
farm lighting plants should so design and construct 
their plants that the storage battery becomes the main 
power source of the plant most of the time, which is 
the exact reverse of the principles employed in all 
the modern, efficient efforts to use a battery in con- 
junction with an engine and generator in a large plant. 

The most ideal conditions have been conceded to be 
that where a storage battery was installed it should be 
depended upon to take care of the load during low load 
periods only and when the load exceeded a certain 
maximum the engine and generator are started up to 
carry the load directly. Bringing this down to a con- 
crete example, let us assume that a farmer’s wife 
desires to operate an electric iron. The ordinary do- 
mestic iron consumes approximately 600 watts, or 
at 32 volts approximately 19 amperes current, which 
is much more than a normal discharge rate for a small 
farm lighting battery. She possibly irons four hours. 
How much more economically she would do this iron- 
ing if she would step to the basement, start up the 
plant and use the current direct from the generator to 
heat her iron instead of dragging the current out of 
the battery at a high rate of discharge, shortening the 
life of the battery and operating the entire plant in 
the most expensive manner, since the efficiency of 
utilization can never be as high indirectly from a bat- 
tery as direct from the generator. Again, suppose 
she wished to run a washing machine five hours. She 
could start the plant up and operate her washing ma- 
chine by belt direct from the engine pulley or, if it 
is an electric washer, direct from the generator, and 
incidentally during the time charge the battery at a 
slow, even rate. The battery should be used only 
when up to perhaps 7 to Io lights would be burning, 
which would amount approximately a 4 to 7-ampere 
discharge rate. 

Many manufacturers and dealers hooted at some 
of us old fellows who claimed the life of a pasted- 
plate battery operated under the most ideal conditions 
was about 300 cycles, but some of us have lived to hoot 
back at them. The writer’s advice is: use the battery 
only for small, reasonable discharges, or in an emer- 
gency, and you will have solved one of the greatest 
problems of farm lighting plants. - Several concerns 
manufacturing farm lighting plants recognize this fact 
and they have so designed their plants that a large ma- 
jority of the small machines usually found on a farm 
may be operated direct from the engine pulley or in 
connection with a lineshaft and governor pulley. One 
manufacturer has so constructed his engine that the 
compression may be released for starting, thus allow- 
ing the engine to be turned over freely; then after 
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moderate speed has been attained the compression re- 
lease lever is closed and the momentum of the fly- 
Wheel carries the piston against the compressed gas, 
the engine fires and runs. This eliminates the heavy 
discharge of the battery in starting the engine against 
the compression. 

It is well enough to say that a pasted-plate stor- 
age battery constructed this or that way will produce. 
wonderfully different results, but the fact remains that 
all pasted-plate batteries have the same elements and 
are assembled in about the same standardized way. 
It is not so much the different method of construc- 
tion as it is the operation and care and attention given 
a battery that counts in the life it will have. 

The ideal conditions are even température, reason- 
able charge and discharge limits over given periods of 
time, and these, coupled with ordinary good care, such 
as keeping the plates covered with distilled water, and 
an occasional overcharge to guard against sulphation 
(a disease common to lead-plate storage batteries) are 
the things which will mean more to the user than any- 
thing else. 

The farmer has a right to demand and he does 
demand, that the same expert attention and knowl- 
edge should enter into the construction of utility de- 
vices intended for his use, as do in those produced for 
the industrial world. He accepts these things pretty 
much as a matter of fact. He knows but little about 
the different intricate problems entering into the com- 
bination of an internal-combustion engine, an electric 
generator and a storage battery, and when we go to 
him with our products let’s tell him not so much of the 
detail perhaps, but let’s assure him that those who 
designed this plant were experts, that the question of 
durability of the battery and every other part of our 
plant has had due consideration. Let’s show him 
why he should expect a much more durable machine 
because we have so assembled it that the battery will 
not be abused or sacrificed in order to cut down the 
running hours of the engine and generator to four 
or so hours while, as a matter of fact, from the 
standpoint of economy it should require seven or 
eight hours to charge it. In other words, charge the 
battery at a much lower rate, even though the time 
required is greater. | | 

Let’s get down to brass tacks on this question 
of battery and just quit “kidding” ourselves and others 
with the argument that one pasted-plate battery, con- 
sisting of the same elements with the same electrolyte 
and about the same weight, is so everlastingly much 
better than another. All good standard batteries are 
good enough, if given a chance, and they will give 
a service equivalent to their cost, if we will give them 
the proper treatment and will spend more time teach- 
ing the farmer how to use and care for his battery and 
less time knocking the other fellow’s product. 

The longest way around is the sucker’s way home. 
Drive home in the shortest possible time the merits of 
the plant you are selling and let the other fellow do 
the same. l 


FIRE PROTECTION ASSOCIATION TO 
MEET IN CANADA. 


The 23d annual convention of the National Fire 
Protection Association will be held in Ottawa, Canada, 
on May 6 to 8. The Dominion Government is under- 
taking important special activities in fire prevention 
that it is hoped will be stimulated by the association's 
meeting in the Canadian capital. 


February 22, 1919. 
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Opportunity for Electrical Manutac- 
turers in Japan and China 


Report of Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
Contains Valuable Information on this Subject— Data 
Gathered by R. A. Lundquist, Trade Commissioner 


merce has recently published a report of the 

opportunities for electrical goods in China, 
Japan and Vladivostok by R. A. Lundquist, Trade 
Commissioner. This report contains considerable in- 
formation for American electrical manufacturers who 
are interested in this export trade. For this reason 
a brief resume of the report concerning conditions in 
Japan and China is reproduced herewith: 


Ta Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 


ELECTRICAL CONDITIONS IN JAPAN. 


Mr. Lundquist states that Japan has shown a won- 
derful electrical growth in the last 10 or 15 years. 
Central-station systems have been established in great 
numbers and service has been extended to all parts 
of the country. Official figures indicate there were 
658 such systems in July, 1917. The actual develop- 
ment is greater than the figures indicate, inasmuch as 
many of the stations are hydroelectric and supply a 
considerable number of cities and villages. Japan, 
therefore, has been a large consumer of electrical 
goods. A few years ago these were imported, but 
the strong home market that was opened up brought 
about a development in the manufacture of all kinds 
of electrical apparatus equipment, supplies, and ac- 
cessories, and now the country is becoming a competi- 
tor in certain lines instead of a customer of the United 
States. An idea of the growth of electrical manufac- 
turing in Japan is shown by data from the trade re- 
turns of that country from which it appears that in 
the item of insulated electrical wire alone there was 
imported into Japan in 1912 an amount in excess of 
$2,693,000. In electrical machinery the imports in 
1911 amounted to nearly $3,000,000. 

Up to September, 1917, there were 530 power and 
light systems in Japan, 42 electric tramways, and 48 
combined railway and lighting systems. The figures 
= also show there has been a strong development in 
public-service systems in that country in the last few 
years. Jn addition to the systems mentioned there 
were in I9I5, 1609 private plants and 121 Govern- 
ment-owned plants, with 53 of the former and 6 of 
Whe latter under construction. It appears that in 1915 
there were 3,051,925 families using electric lights, and 
there were 39,310 power consumers with 42,789 mo- 
tors. and 13,680 more classified as isolated, or Govern- 
ment-owned plants, while in 1916 there were 76 mu- 
nicipal or private electric railways in operation. 

Heretofore American manufacturers have sold the 
largest percentage of generators, switchboards, and 
switch gear. While switchboards and switch gear are 
turned out by Japanese works, they have not made 
the progress in these lines generally that they have 
in the apparatus lines. Americans should be able to 
sell higher-voltage equipment and considerable of the 
instrument and relay requirements for the boards that 
are made up locally. 


The United States, Germany, and the United 


Kingdom have until the last few years furnished most 
of the requirements in motors and controlling devices, 
but since 1913 Japanese motors have been coming into 
the market more and more. While there are a few 
fair Japanese motors, it is not believed they will give 
continuous satisfaction as an average American motor 
will. i 

The import figures for ammeters and voltmeters 
show American goods leading strongly. Schools and 
central stations have bought high-class American test- 
ing instruments to a fair extent. In wattmeters the 
United States has had a good trade for some years. 
Although American alternating-current meters in nor- 
mal times cost more than foreign makes, they are bet- 
ter and at present are meeting foreign prices closely. 
There is also some small opportunity for the sale of 
high-class American wiring supplies, such as flush 
push switches, receptacles, fancy shades semi-indirect 
lighting units, etc., for use in new modern buildings. 

One class of goods that will probably find a market 
in Japan for a time are those that are used in connec- 
tion with electric signs. The Japanese appear to be 
taking up electric signs to an increasing extent and 
appreciate the ‘use of electricity for advertising pur- 
poses. It is believed that patented types of sign 
sockets, flashers, ete., will find an increasing sale. Fit- 
tings for outline lighting should have a small sale and 
some flood-lighting equipment is also used. 

Japanese engineers follow American transmission 
and distribution practice quite closely. Line construc- 
tion, switching stations, and substation arrangements 
are generally similar to those employed in the United 
States, except in a few instances. It is estimated there 
is about 20,000 miles of “extra high pressure” lines 
in operation. 

A rather unique situation has developed in Japan 
with regard to telephone service. In this country if 
a person wants a telephone installed in his home or 
office he is incensed if, on telephoning to the company 
in the afternoon of one day it is not done by the morn- 
ing of the day following. In Japan, if we are to be- 
leve a newspaper of Tokyo, it appears that in the 
fall of 1917 there were 153,000 subscribers awaiting 
installation of apparatus, “some of them having 
waited for more than Io years.” It also appears that 
When a subscriber is willing to give up his wire he 
offers it to a broker who has a long list of buyers and 
the number is sold through one of these buvers for 
anywhere from $250 to $750. f 


FIELD FOR AMERICAN ELECTRICAL Goons IN CHINA. 


The people of China have shown a progressive 
tendency and with its great population and increasing 
purchasing power, an increase of a very small per- 
centage in purchases will make a large aggregate. 
As an instance, it is shown that 1% of the population 
aggregates three times the population of New Zealand 
alone. Not only do the numerous wealthy merchants 
and officials appreciate modern-conveniences andom- 
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bling American types and many being made by a 
forts, but as one passes along the streets where elec- 
tricity is available he is struck by the number of small 
shops that have electric lighting. Not only this, but 
they appear over rather than under-lighted, showing 
they are liberal consumers. 

Those who wish to meet success in entering this 
market must bear in mind that first of all they must 
arrange for proper representation ; that, secondly, they 
must have goods adapted to the needs of the Chinese 
under existing standards; and that they will find it a 
great advantage if their representatives in China are 
able to extend moderate terms of credit to native com- 
panies that may buy central station apparatus and 
materials. American goods have a good name and 
the United States as a nation stands well with the 
Chinese. If American electrical manufacturers are 
willing to cultivate the market in a broad-minded, 
thorough manner, China affords an export market al- 
most as rich in its potentialities as all of South 
America. 

While a fair volume of electrical trade is possible 
now, the great volume of trade with China will come 
with the greater development of the country; this will 
increase purchasing power, which will result in a more 
extended use of electrical service. Combined with 
earning power, education will also result better living 
and everything that goes to make up a higher standard 
of living. 

Prior to the war the chief competitors in the field 
for transformers were one of the American companies, 
a German, and two of the large English companies. 
American transformers used in China have a very good 
reputation, only one complaint being made. This was 
in regard to small-size three-phase units, of which the 
general criticism was made that they were not so 
satisfactory as the best British transformers of the 
same type. l 

The gradual electrical development in China is 
bringing an immense market for motors. The busi- 
ness will not be in large units as a rule, but rather the 
reverse, since a great deal of the demand will be for 
low-horsepower motors for work that has hithere 
been done by hand, horses, or by mules, such as small 
rice or bean-oil mills and machine shops. The develop- 
ment of railroads will bring a large market for motors, 
since electric drive will be employed in all new railway 
machine and repair shops, and mining on a large scale 
will also create a broad field for the sale of electrical 
power apparatus of all kinds. In addition there will 
be more cotton mills, silk filatures, cement mills, cold- 
storage plants, ete., which will mean increased demand 
for electric motors. From this development will come 
the market for larger-tvype motors, but the volume of 
business during the next few years will likely be in 
the smaller capacities, motors of 2 to 25 hp. 

In the past England, Germany, and the United 
States, with Japan a growing factor, have supplied 
most of the motors used in China. In direct-current 
lines, American motors are generally high in price, 
the British and Germans competing with each other 
closely in normal times. In alternating-current motors 
the American manufacturers compete well, quality 
considered, and in single-phase lines they show not 
only better operating characteristics, but lower prices 
as well. 

In Shanghai, American single-phase motors have 
not been strongly represented in the past apparently, 
but if properly pushed there are several makes that 
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can undoubtedly do considerable business there. 
American single-phase motors are the best in the mar- 
ket, the only strong competition noted coming from 
England. The British competition can readily be met 
when American motors are locally represented, and 
well-known American designs are being sold to 
ritish central stations, owing to their marked supe- 
riority and better price. This is one of the few in- 
stances where higher-quality American apparatus sells 
at a lower price than its interior foreign competitor. 

At present China presents only a limited market 
for portable instruments, but in this line American 
manufacturers may do a little better, since quality is 
more of a factor in this type of instruments than in 
panel meters. One field for portable instruments, and 
switchboard types as well, that American manutac- 
turers can cultivate is the market afforded by the de- 
velopment of the technical school in China. By fur- 
nishing instruments to these schools at a small margin 
of proht at the start not only is there an opportunity 
to secure such business in the future at better prices, 
but the student will become accustomed to good instru- 
ments and will not be satisfied to use inferior meters 
when he completes his course and takes a position with 
a power company. 

The meter business is growing rapidly, as new 
plants are being installed. In 1918 thev were imported 
in the amount of over $40,000, largely of the alter- 
nating-current types. Prior to the war one American 
manufacturer only seemed to beat all active, but since 
then two or three others have arranged for representa- 
tron and have sold a fair number of meters. Foreign 
meters do not'have the quality of American meters, 
not only are they less accurate over a period of time, 
but they seem to deteriorate more quickly under the 
climatic conditions. 

American exports of batteries have been of fair 
volume, the amount being for China and Hongkong 
m 1918, $34,419. In the dry-cell line American man- 
ufacturers are in a better position and there is a good 
market, the majority of the telephone systems being 
of the magneto type. The climate is such that cells 
do not dry out as in some countries and the normal 
life is longer. There should be a further opportunity 
for American manufacturers to do a fair amount of 
battery business in connection with the sale of electric 
vehicles. 

In exchange equipment and in telephone instru- 
ments since the war began, competition has dropped 
to practically nothing, and the United States and 
Japan are now furnishing practically the entire mar- 
ket. When normal conditions are re-established, it 1s 
believed that American telephone manufacturers will 
be able to compete readily for exchange equipment and 
subscribers’ sets. 

Sefore the war American, British, German ands 
Dutch and to some extent, Japanese, wiring materials 
were on the market. British and German houses sold 
the bulk. In wire England and Germany sold the 
most, with the United States getting a little business. 
Now the United States, the Netherlands. and Japan 
have been supplying the market, with the Netherlands 
dropping off as shipping conditions became acute. 

Screw sockets of both American and Japanese 
manufacture are being sold in China, the latter resem- 
Japanese manufacturing plant in which American cap- 
ital is invested. These latter sockets, made in Japan 
are not so good as those made in the United States, 
however, according to users, and while Japan will be 
serious competitor in this line, it is believed that Amer- 
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ican manufacturers can compete in normal times, both 
in standard types and in a type similar to those de- 
veloped by Germany. , 

Semi-indirect lighting is rapidly gaining favor 
among both foreigners and Chinese. Most of this class 
of fixtures is either purchased complete from the 
United States, or the bowls and chains are imported 
from the United States and the nttings are made up 
locally by the importer. 

nly one item in general domestic and office ap- 
pliances is selling to any extent in China; that is the 
electric fan, which is universally used on account of 
the hot, humid summer weather and which is one of 
the most important of American electrical exports to 
that country. In 1918 those exported amounted to 
$173,520, the American trade having trebled when the 
war removed European competition. At present sev- 
eral good American fans are on the market. 

It appears that it is possible that certain types of 
small American signs for use in windows can be sold 
in China. The Chinese appreciate sign advertising 
and seem willing to use electricity in connection with it. 

While there will be a small but increasing demand 
in China for the best in all lines of electrical voods, 
coming from the wealthy Chinese as well as from 
foreigners living in the country, importers state China, 
generally speaking, wants apparatus and similar large 
equipment to be the best, but that in minor devices, 
supplies, and accessories the cheapest will be favored. 

It is impossible in a review of this kind to give a 
comprehensive analysis of the Chinese market for 
electrical goods and those interested are therefore 
directed to Mr. Lundquist’s report. It may be said in 
passing, however, that a complete analysis is given 
of central-station development factors, practice and 
management of generators, switchboards and switch 
gear ; transmission and distribution equipment ; under- 
ground cable; bare and weatherproof wire; poles and 
towers; crossarms, insulators, and line hardware: 
transformers: street lighting fixtures; motors and 
controlling apparatus; electric-railway equipment; 
meters and testing instruments: lamps; batteries: 
electric vehicles; farm-lighting plants; telephone and 
telegraph equipment: wiring supplies and lighting fix- 
tures; fans and other domestic and office appliances 
and other electrical equipment. 

This report is designated as Special Agents Series 
No. 172, and is entitled: “Electrical Goods in China, 
Japan and Vladivostok.” It can be procured from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C.. for 30 cents a copy. 


MARKET FOR ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
AND APPLIANCES IN AUSTRALIA. 


The installation of electrical devices and the use 
of electricity as a power-saving factor is in its in- 
fancy in the Australian Commonwealth, says the cur- 
rent issue of Guaranty News. This state of affairs 
has probably been brought about more by a lack of 
possible hydro-electric development schemes than by 
an ignorance of the economic and labor-saving prop- 
erties of electricity. The development of industry in 
the United States, due to electrical conservation, is 
being constantly brought before the Australian public 
in the daily newspapers, magazines, und parliamentary 
sessions, with the result that motor generating plants 
are fast springing up throughout the country, the elec- 
trification of all suburban railroads is being contem- 
plated for the near future, while the lighting of sub- 
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urban areas and country towns is gradually being 
accomplished by municipal power stations. This feld, 
therefore, presents a large problem for the electrical 
exporter. Appended are self-explanatory figures 
taken from Commerce & Navigation of the United 
States for 1917, showing the importation of electrical 
apparatus, etc., from the United States during the 
last four years prior to 1918: 


1914. 1915. 191. 1917. 


incandescent metal | 
wa alle he dt cers aN $12,802 $24,913 SOL, TUS S82 915 
Negligible, under $10,000 


Lamps. 
tilament 
Carbon tilament and arc... 

Meters and other measuring 


instruments ...ssesosesse Hepa se 22,987 $61,965 £69,460 
Telephones ............... S277 ATT 404,9753 61973 55,958 
Transformers ............. 46,641 53.742 TO192 44,124 
Interior wiring supplies 17,726 5.022 PROD 34 832 
Insulated wire and cables...121,181 = 64.304 9 66,360 72800 
PANS: eects eke becca acted Ga eiis 10494 12338 21,3836 15,873 
Dynamos and generators... 9.880 75,973 24336 88016 
Batteries 2.4, 28a6deico eae ance 39,113 42.264 8O34 114,695 
MOOTS aad ianuis Ha ORAS 268,3590 634362 685,96 720,058 
All other electric machinery 515,047 822.672 NRBR? N21,151 
INSULL EXTENDS ACTIVITIES TO WIS- 


CONSIN. 


A new holding company has been created by Sam- 
uel Insull. This will be called the Northwest Utilities 
Co., and will begin business owning or controlling the 
Wisconsin River Power Co.. the Southern Wisconsin 
Power Co., and the Wisconsin Power, Light & Heat 
Co. The company was incorporated in Delaware, with 
capitalization of $5,000,000 common, $5,000,000 pre- 
ferred, and $1,000,000 collateral notes. But $1,200, 
ono preferred and $2,000,000 are outstanding. The 
notes are secured by the deposit of the stock and of 
$750,000 Middle West Securities preferred. They are 
now being offered. Samuel Insull is president of the 


company. 


CONSOLIDATION OF SPOKANE TRACTION 
LINES UNDER CONSIDERATION. 


At Spokane, Wash., plans favorable to a con- 
solidation of the electric railway lines of the two 
traction companies apparently are being worked out. 
The interests referred to are those ofthe Washing- 
ton Water Power Co. 4nd the Spokane & Inland, 
Empire Co., which operate competitive lines m Spo- 
kane and tributary country. The plan under con- 
sideration provides for the merging of the two prop- 
erties under a new name, the two existing con- 
panies to take stock in the new concern. The great 
necessitv in the situation is to produce greater rev- 
enue, and it is conceded that the operation of the two 
properties under a unified system would contribute » 
to economy and better service. 

A factor in the situation is that the state law limits 
passenger fares to five cents within municipalities, 
and an effort is being made to induce the Legisla- 
ture to repeal that limitation. If such repeal is put 
through the Spokane consolidation will no doubt be 
hastened. If the limitation is not removed, the result 
will be to strengthen the tendency toward municipal 
ownership. already accomplished in Seattle, and under 
consideration in Tacoma. 

The interurban service is an important factor in 
the Spokane territory. One electric traction line ex- 
tends from Spokane to Colfax, a distance of about 
150 miles; another line runs from Spokane to Coeur 
d'Alene. Idaho, a distance of 30Mmňles:; -and other , 
lines extend to nearer points: 
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`. CENTRAL STATIONS OF FOUR MORE 
STATES SHOW PROGRESS. 


Reports from Kentucky, Florida, Tennessee and Ne- 
braska Given Out by Census Bureau. 


The latest preliminary figures of the forthcoming 
quinquennial report on central stations show that the 
companies in Kentucky, Florida, Tennessee and Ne- 
braska shared in the general prosperity and growth 
which was evident in the other states which have 
been given out. The states which have previously 
reported are: Nevada, Vermont, Mississippi, New 
Mexico. Utah, Rhode Island, Wyoming, Connecticut, 
Arizona, Colorado, Virginia, New Hampshire, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Oregon and 
New Jersey. The statistics for these states have been 
published in previous issues of the ELECTRICAL 
REVIEW. ? 

The statistics relate to the years ending Dec. 31, 
1917, 1912 and 1907, and cover both commercial and 
municipal plants. They do not, however, cover elec- 
tric plants operated by factories, hotels, etc., which 
generate current for their own consumption; those 
operated by the Federal Government and state institu- 
tions: and those that were idle or in course of con- 
struction. They were given out by Director Sam. L. 
Rogers, of the Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce, and were prepared under the supervision 
of Eugene F. Hartley, chief statistician for manufac- 
turers. 

The figures for Tennessee show that the actual in- 
creases, although large from 1907 to 1912, were much 
greater for the later five-year period; so also were the 
proportionate increases in most particulars. Thirtv- 
one new plants have been added since 1912, but a 
number of those that reported separately in 1912 were 
merged into combinations before 1917. The total 
horsepower ‘was 201,912 in 1917, compared with 
68,994 in 1912, or an increase of 192.7%. In 1917, 
water power formed 65.2% of the total, compared 
with 40.2% in 1912, having increased from 1240 hp. 
In 1907 to 27,750 in 1912 and to 131,652 in 1917. 


CENTRAL STATION STATISTICS FOR TENNESSEE. . 
i Per cent of 


increase.} 
> : š 1907 to 1912 to 
ae 1917, 1912. , 1907. 1917. 1917. 
Number of establish- 
mentS ......cccaceee 106 90 78 35.9 17.8 
Commercial ........ - 70 60 50 40.0 16.7 
Municipal .......... 36 30 28 28.6 20.0 
Income? .............. $4,937,285 $2,448,218 $1.299,983 279.8 101.7 
Electric service ....$1.877,359 $2,408,762 $1,266,610 285.1 102.5 
All other .......... $ 59,926 $ 39,456 $ 33,373 79.6 61.9 
Total expenses, in- 
cluding salaries and 
WARES io 6666 24 ch eae $4.436.698 $1,753,875 $ 882,763 402.6 153.0 
Number of persons 
employed .......... 1,008 R56 416 142.3 53.7 
* Salaries and wages.$ 777.922 $ 455.212 $ 247,764 214.0 70.9 
Total hp. ess44 6644 c a's 201,912 68,994 28,730 602.8 192.7 
Steam engines: - 
Number .......... 129 130 128% 0.8 —0O.§ 
H renea aa 69.679 40,799 27.490 153.5 70.8 
Internal-combustion engines: 
Vumber .......... 18 e a ee s.e... 350.0 
HD ess sate alsacad 581 44500, sc ror. 30.6 
We-ter wheels: 
Number .......... 57 22 14 307.1 78.1 
Ae eis whe Bees 131,652 27.750 1,240 10517.1 374.4 
Kilowatt capacity of 
GAvnamMos ....... eee. 145.335 49,640 20,911 595.0 192.8 
Ontout of stations. 
kw-ht cheba cos 564.914,272 75,544,893 34.847.956 1521.1 647.8 
Stationary motors served: 
Number ...........- 2.716 1.720 1.193 194 7 104.4 
Pics AEE 43,213 20,357 4,524 855.2 112.3 
Number of street lamps: 
NTO bb tie cs Pew ee es 2,861 8,928 Te Gah — 27.3 
Incandescent, ete. 15,099 6,732 Niet | palace 124.3 


1A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. ?Exclusive of $2.073.731 
In 1917 and $1,372,745 in 1912, reported by street and electric 
railwav companies as income from sale of electric current. 
Not available. 
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The output of stations in 1917 was 564,914,272 kw.-hr. 
and in 1912, 75,544,893 kw.-hr. an increase of 647.8%, 
compared with a gain of 116.8% from 1907 to 1912. 

The figures presented for Kentucky show increases 
in practically all items from census to census. The 
increase of 36 in the total number of establishments 
shown for the later five-year period is not truly repre- 
sentative, since 23 establishments that reported sepa- 
rately in 1912 were included in combined reports in 
1917, while 60 new plants have been added since 1912. 


CEMTRAL-STATION STATISTICS FOR KENTUCKY. 
Per cent of 


increase.? 
1907 to 1912to 
1917. 1912. 1907. 1917. 1917. 
Number of establish- 
mentS ........--.06- 125 9 83 50.6 40.4 
Commercial ........ 103 73 69 49.3 41.1 
Municipal .......... 22 16. 14 57.1 37.5 
Income? .............. $4,436,445 $2,754,115 $1,660,700 167.1 61.1 
Electric service ...$4,334,938 $2,683,137 $1,610,475 169.2 61.6 
All other .......... 101,507 $ 70.978 $ 50,225 102.1 43.0 
Total expenses, in- 
cluding salaries and 
WAgeES ... se cee eee $3,531,547 $2,244,906 $1,283,918 175.1 57.3 
Number of persons 
employed .......... 1,031 907 585 76.2 13.7 
Salaries and wages.$ 759,383 $ 635,829 $ 301,794 151.6 19.4 
Total hp. osciw eevee ies 98,752 81,667 41,984 135.2 20.8 
Steam engines: 
Number .........- 165 171 157 5.1 —3.5 
HDs ose ie rasan ss 96,066 81,191 41,969 128.9 18.3 
Internal-combustion engines: 
Number .......... : 6 1 6200.0 950.0 
E E E AEA 2,301 576 15 15240.0 299.5 
Water wheels: 
Number .......... To esan aeara aaa aeS 
HD. ceecsiioeceseyri 385. okveete’ aunke ‘0860 AEE 
Kilowatt capacity of 
dynamos ........... 69,442 51,062 29,140 138.3 28.4 
Output of stations. . 
kw-hr, .....+-.008- 122,630,433 75,593,179 37,232,623 229.4 62.2 
Stationary motors served: 
Number ............ 9,192 4,106 1,124 717.8 123.9 
Hp: gesa raien a 63,784 22,621 9,962 540.3 182.0 
Number of street lamps: 
BUC. crow es Ue se eae 6,757 7,332 Mess cc... =— 18 
Incandescent, ete. .. 10,890 5,278 T . aleeoes 106.3 


—_———— 


1A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. ?Exclusive of $153,411 in 
1917 and $103,324 in 1912, reported by electric railway companies 
as income from sale of electric current. “Not available. 


There was a remarkable increase of 40 in the num- 
ber of new establishments in Florida since 1912, 
28 commercial and 12 municipal, although, by reason 
of the combinations in single reports of a number of 
plants that reported separately in 1912, there was a 


CENTRAL-STATION STATISTICS FOR FLORIDA. 


Per cent 
of increase.! 
1907 1912: 

to to 
1917. 1912. 1907. 1917. 1917. 

Number of establish- , 

ments ...........-- 82 50 3T 121.6 64.0 
Commercial ......... 50 33 24 108.3 51.5 
Municipal ........... 32 17 13 146.2 88.2 
Income? ............06. $2,376,908 $1,361.201 $654,251 263.3 74.6 
Electric service...... $2,334,876 $1,538,781 $630,632 270.2 74.4 
All other............. $42,032 $22,120 $23,619 78.0 87.5 


Total expenses, includ- 
ing salaries and 


WAgZeES 1... cee eee $1,684,569 $1,052,696 $480,726 250.4 60.0 
Number of persons em- 
ployed .............- 678 455 265 155.8 49.0 
Salaries and wages.. $471,035 $286.053 $156,700 200.6 64.7 
Total hP. sve 844siosew os 58,195 33,836 14,370 305.0 72.0 
Steam engines: 
Number ........... 140 90 74 89.2 565.6 
HD: 245cesenewen bay 50,477 27,666 14.330 252.2 82.6 
Internal-combustion engines: 
Number .........-. 24 6 1 2300.0 300.6 
sé oto ee oa Soe 2,008 500 40 4920.0 301.6 
Water wheels: 
Number .........-- 5 rs rere 66.7 
HD - ask Pa tae ee Sse 5,710 5,700 wae has 0.2 
Kw. capacity of dy- 
NAMOB ..... eee ees 37.812 23,619 7,804 384.5 60.1 
Output of stations, kw- 
Dr. eaae 3 ia TAN 50,887,992 25,895,751 11,765,994 332.5 96.5 
Stationary motors served: 
Number s.acccccene as 2.097 1,121 189 1009.5 87.1 
Di tesa Sees Gumass 22,235 14,141 1.584 1303.7 57.2 
Number of street lamps: 
ATE 648 Cian debe seeks 1,249 ° L23 nn eee 5.0 
Incandescent, etc.... 12.621 4,752 Bees 165.6 


74 minus sign (—) denotes decrease. Exclusive of $749,113 
in 1917 and $561,416 in 1912. reported by street and electric rail- 
way companies as income—from sale of electrical current. Not 
available. 
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net gain of only 32 in number of stations from 1912 
to 1917. 

The actual increases shown for Nebraska from 
1912 to 1917 are in excess of the large increases for 
the prior five-year period. The remarkable addition 
of 76 plants from 1907 to 1912 was exceeded in the 
later period, when 154 new stations were added, 85 
commercial and 69 municipal. The actual gain, how- 
ever, was only 123, because of combinations in single 
reports of a number of plants reported separately in 
1912. 


CENTRAL-STATICN STATISTICS FOR NEBRASKA. 
Per cent 
of increase.! 
1907 1912 
to to 
1917. 1912. 1907. 1917. 1917. 
Nuinber of establish- 
ments ....asssses.e 297 174 98 203.1 70.7 
Commercial ......... 148 112 73 102.7 32.1 
Municipal ........... 149 62 25 496.0 110.3 
Income? ............... $4,860,874 $2,802,614 $1,562,669 211.1 73.4 
Electric service...... $4,640.262 $2.678,240 $1,474,426 214.7 73.3 
All other ............ $220,612 $124,374 $88.243 150.0 77.4 
Total expenses, includ- 
ing salaries and 
WATER Loo ele eee $3,911,923 $2,239,542 $1,158,060 237.8 74.7 
Numter of perséns em- 
ployed ............. 1,227 882 404 203.7 39.1 
Salaries and wages.. $979,545 .$598,703 $313,427 212.5 63.6 
Total BP. eee ee ok ee ed 112,103 52,168 30,020 273.4 114.y 
Steam engines: 
Number ........... 187 156 135 38.5 19.9 
Dee gh a ese are enana 89,119 42,452 26,221 239.9 109.9 
Internal-combustion engines: 
Number ........... 281 91 17 1552.9 208.8 
HD. cowie ewe nel ac 12,480 3,832 845 1376.9 225.7 
Water wheels: 
Number ........... 57 44 19 200.0 29.5 
ee fe are ee er 10,504 5,884 2,954 255.6 78.5 
Kw. capacity of dyna- 
MOS 6s bss ie ce eaueas s 78,227 34,586 20,041 290.3 126.2 
Output of stations, kw- 
NES ct accstasten ina ue ee 129,531,131 56,299,682 31,958,739 305.3 130.1 
Stetiorary motors served: 
Number .........000. T R42 2,575 1.719 356.2 119.4 
HP rooe oe eas 57.435 26,325 10,776 433.0 118.2 
Number of street lamps: 
ATC ost ce ee ea hee 178 2.461 Means. 8 —92.7 
Incandescent. etc.... 27.152 12.149 3... 128.4 


'A minus sien (—) denotes decrease. “Exclusive of $469,481 in 
1917 and $130.958 in 1912. reported bv street and electric railway 
comraries as. income from the sale of electric current. Not 
available. 


PROPOSED NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN BRIT- 
ISH ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING. 


- 


Expert Review and Recommendations in Committee's 
Report to Ministry of Reconstruction. 


We referred some wecks ago to the Engineering 
Trades (New Industries) Committee of the British 
Ministry of Reconstruction, its constitution, purposes 
and work. An exhaustive report covering the whole 
of its investigations extending from December, 1917, 
to December, 1918, was published recently that may 
prove of interest to American electrical manufactur- 
ers. Fifteen separate branch committees devoted 
themselves each to a particular group of articles suit- 
able for manufacture, by those with engineering trade 
experience or plant, which were either not made in 
the United Kingdom before the war or were made in 
insufficient quantities and for which there might be a 
considerable after-war demand. In conference with 
members of the various industries, a lengthy list of 
articles was prepared, and in some cases experiments 
were undertaken by some of the branch committees 
before reporting on the possibility of manufacture. 

The main committee strongly recommends the 
more extensive adoption of specialization and stand- 
ardization, particularly in the case of small manufac- 
turers who they consider would do better to confine 
themselves to the manufacture of a few types of 
articles which they could then bring to greater perfec- 
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tion and produce more cheaply. The committee em- 
phasizes the importance of co-ordinating manufacture 
and design, recommending that in future all Govern- 
ment designs and specifications should be considered 
in co-operation with experts in workshop methods of 
production. In order to stimulate production the com- 
mittee considers that both employers and workpeople 
should be educated both generally and specially ; em- 
ployers and staff, in regard to what is being done in 
an up-to-date works where guaranty production under 
scientific management is carried on, and workpeople, 
to remove the impression that quantity production 
produces unemployment, and to make them realize 
the national importance of producing the maximum 
output in the minimum time. The committee recom- 
mends that new industry should not be introduced into 
the United Kingdom unless the wages paid to those 
employed in it are such as to insure an adequate 
standard of living and unless arrangements can be 
made for regulating rates of wages and hours of 


. labor. 


The Branch Committee on Electrical Apparatus 
and Machinery considered a very full list of electrical 
articles, but it found that in regard to most of them 
ample manufacturing facilities were now in existence 
and in many cases did exist before the war for meet- 
ing the whole requirements of the United Kingdom 
and of the British colonies and in certain cases for 
meeting the export trade to other countries, but that 
these facilities were not fully employed owing to the. 
importation of articles from abroad. Special stress is 
laid on the necessity for ensuring the continuance of 
the manufacture of carbons and that German mag- 
netos should be excluded from the country for a 
period after the war, except under license, and that a 
duty should be imposed on all imported magnetos. 

Manufacturers intimated to the committee dyring 
the course of the inquiry their intention to undertake 
the manufacture of the following: Automobile light- 
ing and starting sets; electric truck and vehicle mo- 
tors; electric fans (table, ceiling and ventilating) ; 
small motors of one-half hp. or less; small portable 
electric drills; small portable electric grinders, buffers 
and polishers. The labor employed in the production 
of these articles will be chiefly women supervised by 
skilled men. In regard to insulating materials consid- 
erable progress has been achieved during the war in 
overcoming the deficiency but the collective opinion of 
the industry indicates that an enormous amount of 
research work is necessary, and that the manufacture 
in England cannot be successfully established without 
state assistance and support. Many firms are prepar- 
ing for increased production of insulating materials, 
and the fostering of this section of industry is recom- 
mended. Concerning porcelain for electrical require- 
ments, co-operation has been established between 


‘porcelain manufacturers and electrical manufacturers 


with the object of promoting standardization of parts. 
research, etc. 

Among the other industries upon which the elec- 
trical is dependent for certain requirements are: Re- 
fined oil for transformers and switchgear; silicon 
steel for generators, motors and transformers; glass- 
ware, such as lamp shades and lamp bulbs; flexible 
metallic tubing for industrial electrical appliances. 
The war disclosed a shortage of these materials and 
the British trade associations affected are urged, to 
consider the establishment of the necessary productive 
capacity. 

The main conclusion of the Electrical Branch 
Committee is that the war experience and the findings 
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of various industrial committees have proved that the 
electrical industry is a “key” industry and must be 
protected by the state against “dumped and sweated 
goods.” 

The importance of the manufacture of scientific 
apparatus is dealt with by another branch committee 
which shows that no country can remain long in the 
front rank industrially if it depends upon others for 
its essential scientific apparatus, because such ap- 
paratus is generally produced where science is most 
actively applied to industry. The manufacture of cer- 
tain articles in this class, turned out in other countries 
in large quantities and cheaply, constitutes the chief 
training ground for skilled mechanics accustomed to 
work of the highest precision and finish. 


TESTIMONIAL TO BRITISH ELECTRIC 
POWER IN THE WAR. 


British municipal and company-owned electric sup- 

ply undertakings have received from Winston Church- 
ill, on relinquishing his position as Minister of Muni- 
tions, a testimonial, as head of the department, to the 
part taken by all who had been responsible for electric 
supply throughout the war. The terms of the tribute 
were: 
_ “The over-riding needs of the British armies have 
required the output of war material on an unpre- 
cedented scale, and in every class of supply the de- 
‘mand has been met. But this achievement would have 
been impossible without the effective and ungrudging 
co-operation of the principal electrical undertakings 
of the country. The demands made upon you have 
been exacting, and I recognize to the full the increas- 
ing difficulties that you. have been called upon to sur- 
mount in maintaining and augmenting the supply of 
electric power on which the great industrial centers 
have depended. I therefore desire to- convey to you 
and to all members of vour staff my sincere thanks for 
the valuable services vou have rendered to the Min- 
istry of Munitions.” 


DISCOVERY OF SUBSTITUTE FOR PLATI- 
NUM AS A CATALYST. 


Announcement is made of the discovery of a new 
substance to take the place of platinum in the manu- 
facture of sulphuric acid, releasing large quantities of 
sorely needed platinum for other uses. 

The discovery was made during the latter days of 
the war. Sulphuric acid is required in the manufac- 
ture of high explosives, and a serious stringency was 
being faced due to the scarcity of platinum and the 
diffculty of obtaining it, even in small quantities, from 
Russia. 

In the manufacture of sulphuric acid, sulphur 


dioxide (SO,) is first obtained by burning sulphur’ 


pyrites.. This sulphur dioxide gas, after being dried, 
is passed over magnesia containing a small percentage 
of platinum. In this process the sulphur dioxide takes 
up an additional atom of oxygen (O). thus forming 
sulphur trioxide (SQ.). This sulphur trioxide, in 
turn, is passed through water (H.O), forming sul- 
phuric acid (11,SQO,). 

In the above operation the platinum performs the 
function of a catalyst. in that it quickens the process 
of. converting the sulphur dioxide into sulphur 
trioxide. 

The suggestion which resulted in the discovery of 
the substitute was made bv Charles H. McDowell, 
director of the Chemicals Division of the War Indus- 
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tries Board and president of the Armour Fertilizer 
Works. It was developed by H. H. Meyers. a fellow 
of the Mellon Institute of Industrial Research. 

Not only has the new catalyst been demonstrated 
as practical in laboratory tests, but a commercial plant 
has been established which is producing the substance 
in quantity. Not only is it cheaper than platinum, but 
has been found to be less sensitive to “poisoning.” 
Altogether the discovery is regarded as a distinct 
advance in the art. 

The same catalyst has been tried out successfully 
in a modified Deacon process for making chlorine gas 
in connection with the manufacture of “mustard gas.” 
By its use it has been found possible to effect a con- 
siderable saving in the electrical horsepower required 
by the process. Ordinarily, for the manufacture of 
100 tons of chlorine 20,000 hp. would be required. 
With the use of the new catalyst the same quantity 
can be made from 2000 hp. 


IMPROVING ILLUMINATION BY WHITE 
SURFACES. ° 


A good overhead system of lighting usually pro- 
vides all the light required for most interiors. Fre- 
quently, however, local lighting is employed in addition 
to the overhead lighting at places in the shop. To 
assist local lighting the use of white paint has proved 
very effective. In one case a large shop containing 
massive vertical slotters was lighted with an overhead 
system to an average intensity of about 2 ft.-candles. 
The heavy machines were painted dark, so that the 
lighting of the tables in the region where the cutter 


Method of Improving Surface. 


Illumination by White 


works was sufficient for setting the tool accurately to 
the pencil marks on the castings to be machined. As 
a remedy a lamp on a drop cord was provided for each 
machine, and the surfaces of the machine facing the 
table were painted white. This avoids any shadows 
from the local lamp, as the reflection from the white 
surfaces softens the shadows very materially and in- 
creases the illumination on the table by about 75%. 
Thus the meter readings taken at the base plate shown 
in otfr illustrations gave an improvement of 100r with 
the use of white paint in the lighting at the points A 
and C, and over 506; -at the) point B. 


February 22, 1919, 
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Editorial Comment 
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A Combined Electrical Fire and Safety 
Code 


HE National Electrical Safety Code has been 

in course of preparation by the Bureau of 

Standards for several vears. Over two years 
avo a tentative draft was published for examination, 
trial and constructive criticism. A revised edition is 
now in course of preparation and there ts every indi- 
cation that when it is completed the safety rules will 
te made mandatory by many municipalities and state 
commissions. Indeed, some have already taken this 
step. 

As soon as it became evident that a set of safety 
rules would te available and would be put into appli- 
cation the question arose, especially among many mu- 
nicipal electrical inspectors, as to whether, instead of 
using a separate set af safety rules in addition to the 
rules of the National Electrical Code, which is pub- 
lished by the fire underwriters and now widely applied, 
it would be feasible to combine all of the rules into a 
single code. This would have the obvious advan- 
tages of simplicity and convenience and would pro- 
vide greater assurance that there would be no actual 
corfiict between the requirements of the individual 
rules. ` 

Nearly a vear avo the puresa of Standards, in def- 
erence to this demand, undertook the experiment of 
combining the two sets of rules into a single code in 
order to ascertain whether the project were feasible 
and whether the result of such a combination would 
be satisfactory and suitable for general use. It is 
obvious that such a code cannot take the place of the 
two individual codes since certain parts of the indus- 
try and certain inspectors, especially the underwriters’ 
Inspectors, are concerned only with one set of rules. 
For the municipal inspector, however, and for many 
others who are concerned with both accident pre- 
vention and fire prevention. such a combined code 
would be widely welcomed, if it is framed in such 
a way as to meet practical requirements. 

The combined code prepared by the Dureau of 
Standards has not vet been made generally available 
and we are consequently not in a position to dwell 
upon its merits and demerits. It is evident, however, 
that if the work of combination is well done so that 
the code is considered suitable for adopuon by munici- 
palities or other administrative authorities there will 
be a great demand for it, not only by electrical inspec- 
tors, but also by contractors, manufacturers and 
others concerned with the application of the rules. 
Indeed, such a development seems almost inevitable 
and the only question in regard to the particular code 
now under discussion will be as to the success with 
which the idea has been carried out. j 


This subject came up for discussion at the recent 
convention of the Western Association of Electrical 
Inspectors, as reported in our issue of Feb. 1. Some - 
of the questions which were raised in connection with 
that discussion should be answered without much 
diffcu'ty. As we understand the proposition, the Na- 
tional Electrical Code and the National Electrical 
Safety Code as already existing will not be in ahy 
way influenced by the proposed combination. The 
Klectrical Committee of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association is responsible for the one and 
it will no doubt continue to revise it biennially, 
as heretofore. No doubt the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters will continue its separate publication. 
The Bureau of Standards, which is responsible for 
the [¢lectrical Safety Code, will continue its separate 
pubhcation, as was stated by Dr. Lloyd, the represen- 
tative of that Bureau. We understan: that this Code 
will also be periodically revised by the institution 
which has created it and stands sponsor for it. The 
Combined Code would then be revised to correspond 
with the latest revision of the two separate codes from” 
which it is made up, so that its contents would be úe- 
termined by the same agencies responsible for the 
separaté fire-prevention and accident-prevention rules. 

No new requirements are involved m this Code 
and no new bodies would take any responsibility in 
connection with its contents and with the require- 
ments Which its application would entail. Its com- 
pletion and publication appear to be purely matters 
of convenience and that convenience is dependent 
upon the manner in which it is done. Such a project 
should be carried out only with the fullest consultation 
and co-operation of those who have heretofore been 
connected with inspection work and the preparation 
of rules which cover it. Only by such co-operation 
of those most intimately concerned can good results 
he looked for. | 
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Home Rule for Public Utilities 


N ROM the time of the foundation of our nation 
when by the American Revolution the former 
colonies threw off foreign rule and set up the 

hrst enduring democracy, home rule has had a firm 
standing in American polities. It stood, and alwavs 
should stand, for high ideals in government—self-vov-, 
ernment based on justice and equal opportuntiy for all. 
These ideals have been followed quite closely by our 
national government and by most of our state govern- 
ments, also at times by our municipal and other local 
governments, but our cities have for scores of years 


borne the odious reputation of being grossly misgov- 


erned and of being a sad blemish ‘on, our entire svs- 
tem of self-government. Therefore, when\there is 
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APIDITY of progress, which has characterized 
R the central-station industry of this country, is 
due in no small degree to the activities and in- 
fluence of the National Electric Light Association. In 
its nearly 44 years of strenuous existence this organ- 
ization has taken the leadership in promoting inter- 
change of experiences and new ideas among the pro- 
ducers of electricity for light, power and heat, and in 
educating them to utilize the latest developments of 
the scientist, the engineer and the modern business 
specialist. This broad educational work has been done 
very largely through personal contact at the associa- 
tion’s conventions, which first were semi-annual and 
in later years annual gatherings. With the rapid 
growth of the membership, the influence of the organ- 
ization has been decidedly broadened through its pub- 
lications, especially its proceedings and bulletins, but 
its annual meeting has remained like a Mecca. to 
draw the pilgrims from all parts of the land to the 
sources of new inspiration and knowledge. Thus the 
N. E. L. A. convention came: rightly to be looked for- 
ward to each year as the most influential gathering in 
the electrical industry. 
' During the war all the ordinary peace-time activi- 
ties of every industry had to be readjusted to the 
urgent needs of the nation. Self-interest had to give 
way to service for the country. Quick to show its 
eagerness to help the common cause, the N. E. L. A. 
abandoned carefully developed plans for a large gen- 
eral convention in 1917 and held instead a short war 
service meeting at which were crystallized some of the 
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raised the cry of “Home Rule” in a municipal cam- 
paign in the effort to have restored a former privilege 
of the city government that had to be withdrawn be- 
cause of rank abuse and inequity, it is well to look 
upon the question with special care. 

The vicious practices connected with franchise 
grants and renewals for public ‘utilities in former 
years led some dozen years ago to inaugurating a 
complete change in the policy of public utility regula- 
tion. The privileges of city councils in utility rate 
revision and franchise renewals came to be restricted 
in many states and were turned over to state commis- 
sions specially created and equipped to handle these 
and related questions. In the intervening years this 
policy of state regulation of public utilities has become 
well established; it has, with almost no exceptions, 
been found vastly superior to all concerned, the public 
as well as the ‘utilities, and it has gradually been ex- 
tended throughout the couutry. 

When a movement has become so widespread and 
so firmly established it is not to be supposed that 
there were not legitimate grounds for its origin and 
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National Electric Light Association Con 


first plans for the effective part that the central-sta- 


tion industry played in helping to win the war. The 
offer of the association to place the industry on a war 
basis was well expressed in this splendid statement: 
“With a realizing sense of the stupendous sacrifices in- 
volved, but with an abiding faith in the ultimate re- 
sult, we pledge all that we have and all that we are 
to the holy cause.” This pledge was fully carried out. 
© Last year the annual meeting again was a short 
and strenuous war convention attended principally bv 
executives of the companies who formulated plans for 
still more effective co-ordination of efforts and re- 
sources for hastening prosecution of the war. These 
efforts were highly successful and appreciated by the 
national authorities. Naturally their execution at a 
time when the central stations had already lost so many 
men.through the call for active military service pre- 
vented carrying on most of the ordinary N. E. L. A. 
activities, and committee work especially suffered. 

But the war was won by our valiant men in khaki 
and blue and bv the backing they received from the 
industries at heme, among which the central-station 
industry took a leading part. We are now endeav- 
oring to readjust these industries to normal peace 
condition, but a feeling of hesitancy and indecision is 
holding back many of them. 

At this critical time, when a spirit of optimism 
is so much needed, it is a great pleasure to note that 
the N. E. L. A. has again stepped to the front and 
will lead the electrical industry in constructive meas- 
ures ‘to inspire confidence and stimulate speedy return 


growth, nor is it to be expected that it can be readily 
upset and replaced by the former practice, however 
the latter may be claimed to be purged and purified. 
Therefore, the recurrent cries of “Home Rule” in the 
heat of municipal political campaigns may well be put 
down as pure buncombe intended, like so many cam- 
paign arguments and promises, to catch the votes of 
unsuspecting and gullible citizens. 

It is surprising, however, how frequently the res- 
toration of home rule for public utilities has been 
used as a campaign cry. The present mayoral cam- 
paign in Chicago is an example. Every one of tte 
candidates has asserted he was not only in favor of 
it, but would try to have it restored. What is the 
sense of misleading the public by such cheap political 
trickery? The very fact that it is resorted to because 
the Public Utility Commission of the state revised 
certain franchise rates upward to correspond with 
greatly increased operating costs, which revisions have 
been upheld by the courts, shows that these would-be 
public officials could not be entrusted to handle the 
matter equitably. 
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February 22, 1918. 


(vention Will Revive 


to normal activity. Announcement has been made 
that the association will hold its annual convention 
in Atlantic City during the week of Mav 19, and that 
plans are being perfected for making it all that the 
big pre-war meetings ever were. It is expected to 
make this the Reconstruction Convention and discuss 
especially those urgent problems that need to be con- 
sidered promptly so as to restore the industry again 
to its former standard of “readiness to serve.” There 
are manv of these problems, among which may be 
mentioned increase in capacity of systems, revival of 
liberal policies as to line extensions, readjustment of 
war rates, employment of returning soldiers, resump- 
tion of former efforts in new-business development. 
These and other topics will no doubt receive attention. 

It is also expected to hold:the customary exhibi- 
tion at the coming convention. The exhibits by manu- 
facturers at N. E. L. A. conventions have always been 
of the greatest importance, since they have comprised 
in most cases the first displays of new apparatus and 
appliances and of improvements in standard products. 
all brought together where they can be brought before 
the eyes of big purchasers of the industry. Although 
the war greatly interfered with new development 
work, it must be remembered that there has been 
considerable work done in the three years since the 
last X. E. L. A. exhibition in 1916. This feature 
of the convention alone shou!d, therefore, prove ex- 
tremely valuable and merit making a long trip to 
view it. 

Holding of another N. E. L. A. convention on a 
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ormer Activities 
pre-war scale means not only the resumption by the 
association of active committee work, preparation 
of reports, papers, etc., but it signifies that the asso- 
ciation feels that the central stations must hasten the 
readjustment from war to peace as soon as possible. 
On the part of many companies there has been mani- 
fested a sort of “watchful waiting” policy, marking 
time while conservatively letting others take the ini- 
tiative. This was necessary during the war on account 7 
of the abnormal conditions. It is now time to give 
place to a much more optimistic policy of develop- 
ment, however. The association can well afford to 
take the lead in hastening this movement. 

he ELECTRICAL Review has just completed a sur- 
vey of the present policies of the leading central sta- 
tions as to resumption of construction and develop- 
ment work.. A considerable number are maintaining 
a very conservative attitude, but it is very gratifying 
that the great majority are ready to do their utmost 
to make plant betterments and enlargements, line ex- 
tensions, and other improvements to increase the 
capacity and reliability of systems, and to again take 
up the development of active new-business building 
which marked the central-station industry as one of 
the most progressive industries of the country. A 
somewhat detailed summary of this survey will be 
given in our next issue. It is especially pleasing to 
note that the decision of the N. E. L. A. to resume its 
customary activities is exactly in line with what the 
leading central stations are planning to undertake in 
the immediate future. 


STIMU Tc TH ES 
/ 


Private Initiative Must Not Shirk 
Resumption of Building 


INDING work for returning soldiers and sailors 
is one of the big problems of the time, which is 


aggravated by the necessity for also finding em- 


ployment for the thousands of workers that came to 
the help of the nation by serving in munition plants 
-and other industries that were so necessary to back 
‘up the work of our men at the front. The newspapers 
‘point out that there are thousands of unemployed men 
now walking the streets of our cities and it has been 


urged in almost every state of the Union that national, | 


state and municipal public projects should be under- 
‘taken without further delav so as to put these men to 
work. The responsibility of the public authorities in 


meeting the emergency cannot be questioned, but this ` 


responsibility is not exclusively one that devolves upon 
the authorities alone. It is one that must be assumed 
-by the entire public, including the business interests. 
A very sane presentation of the larger aspect of 
this problem has been made by the Hon. Ernest 
Lister, Governor of the State of Washington, who in 


a recent message to the State Legislature submitted 
the following very logical summary of the responsi- 
bilities of private interests : | 

“All of the responsibility for furnishing employ- 
ment should not be shoved over upon the governmen- 
tal agencies, however. It is true that the nation, state, 
counties, municipalities and other political subdivi- 
sions can assist greatly in handling the problem. But 
it is equally true that the investor who had contem- 
plated the erection of a business building, the indi- 
vidual who has desired to erect a new residence, the 
manufacturer who intended improvements in his fac- 
tory, all of whose plans were delayed by war condi- 
tions, ought now quickly to so. arrange their affairs 
that they may proceed with these contemplated im- 
provements and thus aid in providing employment for 
those who desire and need it. I sincerely hope our 
people will not overlook this individual responsibil- 
ity. They should not expect the entire problem to be 
worked out through public improvements that may he 
undertaken, for if this be the case the time will come 
when public work will cease and the labor problem 
will remain unsolved. 
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Week’s Events 
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Central-Station Policies Discussed—Illuminating Engineers 
Consider War-Time and Shipyard Lighting — Meetings 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC LIGHT ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION TO BE BIG AFFAIR. 


Annual Convention Will Be Held in Atlantic City May 
19-23, With Exhibition and Other Usual Features. 


The National Electric Light Association has de- 
cided to hold its annual convention in Atlantic City, 
N. J., on May 19 to 23, devoting it especially to re- 
construction problems. Plans are being made to con- 
duct the gathering of the large scale which was cus- 
tomary before the war. 

The exhibition committee of the N. E. L. A. held 
a meeting at the headquarters on Feb. 15, under 
the chairmanship of J. W. Perry. It was formally 
decided to approve the proposition to hold the next 
annual convention at Atlantic City, the week of May 
19, and to resume all the proposed plans and activities 
that had been so carefully worked out in 1917, with 
additional features of interest to the operating member 
companies. These will be given in full for publication 
as soon as possible. In the meantime the committee is 
communicating with all the pledged and prospective 
exhibitors, upon whom it is impressing the fact that 
this is the Reconstruction Convention after the Great 
War, the most notable and historic in the life of the 
N. E. L. AL’ H”G. McConnaughy, who is secretary 
of the exhibtion committee, should be addressed on all 
such matters at the association offices. It is suggested 
that all exhibitors get in touch with him at once. 


INTERIM REPORT OF PUBLIC POLICY 
COMMITTEE, N. E. L. A., PRESENTED. 


Discussion of Important Central-Station Policies of the 
Times Submitted by Leaders of the Industry. 


At the annual convention of the National Electric 
Light Association held in Atlantic City in June last the 
Association placed îtself on record unequivocally as 
pledging “all that we have and all that we are” to the 
winning of the war, and through such success, “the 
winning of a great peace.” The membeys of the Asso- 
ciation may take just pride in the active and unquali- 
hed support which has been given to our Government 
by the industry in the form of money, men and utility 
service, which have contributed in some measure to 
the glorious results that have been achieved. 

The members of the Association will now be as 
willing to take hold of reconstruction problems and 
co-operate heartily and effectively in their solution as 
they were eager to support the war program: and it is 
not too soon to formulate policies to meet the condi- 
tions of the near future. 

- The following questions affecting the Association 
are especially considered by the Public Policy Com- 
mittee in its report: 

“For two vears past the annual convention of the 
Association has been greatly restricted in attendance 


and scope, the questions considered being confined 
strictly to war problems. Your committee recom- 
mends that the 1919 convention of the Association 
be planned along pre-war lines as nearly as prac- 
ticable under present conditions. 

“The judgment and recommendation of your com- 
mittee is expressed in the following resolution : 

“RESOLVED, That we commend the action of the 
large number of corporations which gave to their em- 
ploves who entered the military service in the present 
war the definite promise that thev would be restored 
to their former employment at the conclusion of that 
service, and we strongly recommend to all our mem- 
ber companies that as far as practicable, they adopt 
the same practice. 

“Employees who gave up their positions to serve 
in the Army or Navy orv/other governmental war serv- 
ice deserve well of their country, and it is but a just 
recognition of their patriotism to insure them against 
the loss of the means of livelihood which they could 
have continued to enjoy except for their disinterested 
and patriotic action in entering the military service 
of the country in its time of need. 

“Pubiic opinion will be divided as to the influence 
of war experience upon the question of public owner- 
ship of utilities. The former advocates of public 
ownership will try to see in the extension of public 
control exercised during the war a trend which is 
likely to continue. Qn the other hand, the general 
public will be likely to judge the merits of the ques-’ 
tion by its opinions as to economic and service results 
achieved under direct government control in compari- 
son with the results of previous operations ‘under 
corporate management. 

“Government control of the railroad systems of 
the country during the war has been universally 
recognized as a wise procedure, because of the neces- 
sity of subordinating the individual interests of the 
various railroads to the all-important idea of securing 
the maximum of transportation service throughout 
the country for the movement of troops and essential 
commodities. The serious curtailment of the usual 
passenger and freight service coincident with the . 
greatly increased charges for both classes of service, 
has been accepted by the public as necessarv to the 
quickest possible success of the war program. 

“Now that hostilities have ceased, the railroad 
administration will be judged by other standards than 
those of war necessities, and already the editorial 
columns of prominent papers are extremely critical 
of the operating and financial results of government 
control. In the opinion of your committee, there is 
nothing in the experience of the Government thus far 
to justify or encourage permanent public operation 
of the railroads either from the standpoint of eco- 
nomics or of service, and while doubtless the ardent 
advocates of public ownership will seek to capitalize 
recent experiences of>the Government in favor of 
their theonmes;at is mdisputable that those who travel 
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on the railroads and those using them regularly for 
shipping are anxious for the termination of direct 
government operation as soon as may be practicable. 

“Prominence has been given in recent months, and 
is likely to increase, with regard to the financial condi- 
tion of the street railways throughout the country. 
It seems to be universally recognized that no such 
‘company can continue to furnish good service and 
remain solvent excepting with a very substantial in- 
crease over the fare of 5 cents which has prevailed 
generally in past years. In a large number of cities 
relief has been granted the companies by fare in- 
creases to 6, 7 and 8 cents, with additional charges 
for transfers; but in many cases, because of franchise 
restrictions and the unwillingness of the regulatory 
bodies to meet the situation courageously and strictly 
on its merits, the condition of the street railway com- 
panies is rapidly becoming desperate. A condition 
which has contributed substantially to this result has 
been the raising of wages to emplovees of street rail- 
way companies by the War Labor Board, which Board, 
while emphatically recommending corresponding in- 
creases in fares, is without authority to enforce such 
recommendations. 

“In the stress of conditions above outlined, it has 
been suggested in some quarters that the most prac- 
ticable and effective solution of the street railway 
problem is in municipal ownership since, if the munici- 
nalities should acquire the street railways, the addi- 
tional revenue required would be forthcoming either 
through increased fares or indirectly through taxation. 

We recognize the extremity of the street car com- 
panies and the advantage that such suggestion may 
otter to some of them individually, but we deem it 
necessary to say that the opinion of your Public Policy 
Committee, as hitherto frequently expressed continues 
with increasing conviction that municipal ownership 
of electric lighting, gas and street railway companies 
is economically unsound and cannot redound to the 
mutual benefit of the consumers and the municipality. 
We think it is but fair to publicly reaffirm our views 
upon this subject at this time when temptation to the 
encouragement of municipal ownership by utilities 
companies themselves seems apparent. 

“In this connection, your committee desires to call 
attention to the recent report of F. B. DeBerard, 
director of research of the Merchants’ Association 
of New York, published in pamphlet form by the 
Association under the title of “Conditions Which Pre- 
clude Efficiency and Economy in Governmental Oper- 
ation of Public Utilities.” 

A summary of the Merchants’ Association's 
findings was published in the Erecrricar Review of 
Feb. 8, 1919. 


ILLINOIS CONTRACTOR-DEALERS HOLD 
INTERESTING MEETING. 


— 


All Interests Combine to Improve Situation—Louis 


Kalischer Principal Speaker. 


The old adage concerning benefits to those who 
help themselves was cast aside by the spirit of co-oper- 
ation which prevailed at the convention of the Illinois 
State Association of Electrical Contractors and 
Dealers at Chicago, Feb. 14 and 15, in favor of the 
more suitable one, “You Can't Help Others Without 
Helping Yourself.” At this meeting manufacturers, 
jobbers, central stations and the members of other 
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contracting organizations joined with the members 
of the Association in an attempt to improve the elec- 
trical merchandising and contracting situation which 
exists in Illinois, particularly in Chicago. And, if 
the frankness and sincerity which were demonstrated 


at this time are applied to these conditions, there is no 


doubt but that the meeting will have accomplished its 
purpose. J. A. Weishar, Rock Island, II., state chair- 
man, presided at the meeting which, including the rep- 
resentatives of the various interests, had a total regis- 
tration of about 300. 

The original program was greatly interfered with 
by the absence of W. L. Goodwin, father of the 
“Goodwin plan” who was unable to be present. How- 
ever, the Association was very fortunate in securing 
Louis Kalischer, of Brooklyn, N. Y.,. whose broad 
experience and clear understanding of the contracting 
situation, coupled with his ability as a speaker, served 
to bring out many new points of the plan. Mr. 
INahischer has been very active in improving the condi- 
tions in the Manhattan district, which were in many 
respects sinular to those in Illinois, and his ideas for 
the betterment of conditions in the latter state are 
particularly valuable on that account. 

In opening his address Mr. Walischer emphasized 
the necd for closer co-operation between the contrac- 
tors themselves. The old idea that a contractor must. 
for his own protection, keep his business and methods 
to himself has no place in modern times, but instead 
the largest and smallest should meet with “all the 
cards exposed” and endeavor to help each other. In 
this respect the small contractor must not expect the 
large contractor to come down to his level but should 
strive to elevate himself to a position where thev can 
meet on a common ground. When this has been done 
and a real representative contractor's organization has 
heen formed, no trouble will be encountered in secur- 
ing the co-operation of the other branches of the 
Industry. | o 

The jobbers, for example, need the contractors’ 
aid as badly as the contractors need them and if 
assured the support of the contractor will make any 
reasonable advance to secure it. This has been proven 
in the Manhattan district where many jobbers are 
contemplating going out of the retail business in favor 
of the dealer. It was pointed out that the jobbers 
would not lose anything by doing this for the larger 
distributing sales and the smaller overhead expense 
of conducting a strictly jobbing business would make 
up for the loss entailed in giving up retailing. | 

The central stations also realize the tremendous 
value of the contractor-dealer as a salesman for their 
interests and will gladly lend their support if granted 
the opportunity. These companies réalize that the 
individual feeling which the publi has toward the 
contractor 1s bound to beat them and that in spite 
of their size they cannot hope to do but a small portion 
of the total work. Therefore. they also, are willing 
to co-operate if assured that their interests will be 
carried forward. | | 

The determining factor, however, is the extent 
and the value of the service which the contractor 
renders to the public and the other interests. His 
compensation in this, as in any other line of endeavor. 
depends entirely upon the value of this service. If this 
service is what it should be he can demand the respect 
of the other branches of the field and will receive it. 
If. however, the service is unsatisfactory or insuff- 
cient, these other interests will naturally refrain from 
placing any more responsibility upon the contractor 
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than is necessary. Furthermore, the public is entitled 
to a certain consideration and service which cannot 
be neglected, for after all public sentiment is the 
greatest asset any business man possesses. 

Mr. Kalischer complimented the Chicago Electri- 


¢al Estimators’ Association on the work which it has' 


done to improve and standardize wiring methods. 
Representatives of this association were present at 
the meeting and explained very fully its future aims 
and intentions together with the application of many 
of the plans which have already been introduced. 
These are reproduced more fully elsewhere in 
this issue. 

E. W. Lloyd, general contract agent of the Com- 
monwealth Edison Co., Chicago, explained the situ- 
ation from the central-station standpoint very clearly. 
He pointed out the necessity of maintaining a normal 
average consumption by the central stations which 1s 
becoming more and more difficult. The increased 
efficiency of the modern electric lamps and the lower- 
ing of rates has forced these companies to resort to 
the sale of appliances, etc., and to encourage the use 
of electric service in every possible way in order to 
keep the average consumption up to a point where 
service can be distributed at a profit. It was Mr. 
Lloyd’s opinion that many central stations which now 
engage in merchandising would gladly drop this work 
if the dealers could be relied upon to take it up and 
push it vigorously enough to maintain the consump- 
tion on the central-station company’s lines. Speaking 
for the Commonwealth Edison Co., Mr. Lloyd ex- 
plained that the merchandising policies of that com- 
pany were the same as those employed by any 
successful retail store, that is, all goods were sold for 
a profit. In regard to the construction work which 
that company does, it is very small in proportion to 
the total amount done and in many cases it should 
be comparatively easy for the electrical contractor to 
underbid the company. This is especially true in cases 
where the company rents the fixtures for the percent- 
age which must be added for protection enables the 
contractor to do the work much more cheaply than 
the central-station company can. It was pointed out 
that this company was willing to co-operate in every 
way possible with the contracting associations and 
further that recently some very definite steps had been 
taken in that direction. 

Among the other speakers was C. E. Brown, of 
the Central Electric Co., Chicago, who spoke of the 
need for co-operation in sales between the contractor- 
dealer and the jobber and stabilizing of market 
conditions. He stated that the jobber should encour- 
age wherever possible the local dealer and explained 
what his company was doing in this respect. G. A. 
Hughes, president of the Edison Electric Appliance 
Co., explained the difficulties which were encountered 
by the manufacturers during the war. W. A. Durgin, 
of the Commonwealth Edison Co., explained the work 
which this company had been carrying on with great 
success in increasing production in industrial plants 
by increasing the lighting intensity. F. R. Farmer, 
of the Beardslee Chandelier Co., Chicago, spoke on 
the new association of fixture manufacturers which 
was formed recently. Representatives of the Com- 
mercial Electrical Contractors’ Association of Chicago 
were present and described the activities of that asso- 
ciation and their proposed work for the future. 
Although not affliated with the National Association 
of Contractors and Dealers it 1s expected that plans 
will be devised shortly whereby both organizations or 
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their committees may meet to discuss their various 
problems. 

The election of officers resulted in the following 
being chosen for the coming year: State chairman, 
R. W. Poelma, Peerless Electric Co., Chicago: secre- 
tary, N. M. Blumenthal, Chicago; treasurer, L. B. 
It was decided to hold the sum- 
mer convention in Decatur. J. W. Collins, of Chi- 
cago, was chosen business representative of the Asso- 
ciation with offices at 179 West Washington boulevard. 


WAR-TIME AND SHIPYARD LIGHTING DIS- 
CUSSED IN NEW YORK. 


Two Papers Presented at Illuminating Engineering 
Society's New York Section Meeting. 


An interesting meeting of the New York section 
of the Illuminating Engineering Society was held Feb. 
13. P. S. Millar, of the Electrical Testing Labora- 
tories, New York, spoke upon “Lighting in War 
Times,” and H. A. Hornor upon “Lighting in Ship- 
yards.” | 

Mr. Millar’s talk was principally a review of the 
work done by the Committee on War Service of the 
Illuminating Engineering Society, in co-operation 
with the committee on Gas and Electric Service and 
the Divisional Lighting Committee. His effort was 
also to show the continued, if not more urgent, neces- 
sity for better and more efficient lighting in industrial 
plants now that the war is over. He called attention 
in particular to the survey made by W. A. Durgin 
in Chicago, where in every case it was found that by 
increasing the lighting in plants production was very 
materially increased. The subject of the use of car- 
bon lamps as compared with Mazda lamps was 
brought up and the following interesting table pre- 
sented, which shows that the Edison companies are 
making more rapid progress of late years in the use 
of efficient illuminants than the country as a whole. 

Percentage of Carbon or Gem Lamps in Use. 


Assoc. of Edi- 


Country at son Illuminat- 
Year. Large. ing Companies. 
1912 59% 75% 
1913 43% 57% 
1914 30% 42% 
IQ15 21% 27% 
1916 16% 15% 
1917 13% 10% 


The committee in its work for the Government 
was called upon to design means for protective light- 
ing. This resulted in the preparation by the commit- 
tee of a pamphlet of which 5000 were put out. This 
created a favorable impression in Washington and 
another edition had been called for just before the 
signing of the armistice. 

Mr. Hornor drew attention to some of the difficul- 
ties in connection with the lighting of shipyards— 
problems which have never been solved satisfactorily 
and to which the illuminating engineer should turn 
his serious attention if we are to continue to build 
ships in the future. 

In the building of ships there are so many small 
parts that grow into large parts rapidly that it 1s 
exceedingly difficult to keep the lighting up with the 
work, even with temporary wiring. This is true in 
the fabricating plants and on the ways. In the lat- 
ter, the rapidly growing. stagings shut off the light, 
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the whole lighting problem changes almost from day 
to day. So serious is this problem that before the 
necessities of war demanded it, shipbuilding at might 
was too dangerous to be considered. 


TWO NEW ASSOCIATIONS FORMED AT 
rIXTURE DEALERS’ CONVENTION. 


Representatives of Fixture and Illuminating Glassware 
Manufacu.urers’ Organize at Pittsburgh. 


The convention of the Lighting Fixture Dealers 
Society of America, held in Pittsburgh recently, was 
responsible for bringing two new trade associations 
into existence. Among those attending the convention 
of the fixture dealers were representatives of the 
leading fixtures manufacturers and manufacturers of 
illuminating glassware. These two interests organ- 
ized associations of their own while in Pittsburgh— 
the National Council of Lighting Fixture Manufac- 
turers and the Illuminating Glass Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

Fred R. Farmer, president of the Beardslee Chan- 
delier Manufacturing Co., of Chicago was elected 
president of the National Council of Fixture Manu- 
facturers; Albert Wahle, of Cassidy & Son Manufac- 
turing Co., of New York, vice-president, and Chas. H. 
Hofrichter, of The Crescent Brass Manufacturing Co., 
of Cleveland, secretary and treasurer. Charles Ott, 
of the Eagle Glass and Manufacturing Co., of Wells- 
burg, W. Va., was elected to the presidency of the 
Illuminating Glass Manufacturers’ Association, and 
Conrad J. Netting, of The C. J. Netting Co., of De- 
troit was re-elected president of the Lighting Dealers’ 
Society of America. 

Commenting on the organization of a fixture 
manufacturers’ association, Mr. Farmer said: ‘‘The 
formation of a National Council of Lighting I‘ixture 
Manufacturers has been attempted many times before 
but without success. This year a new spirit seemed 
to animate the representatives of the industry—a spirit 
of co-operation—a realization that individual interests 
must be subordinated to the common good. There is 
much work of an educational!nature that we can do 
better collectively than individually. The radical im- 
provements that have been made in recent years in 
lighting fixtures are not generally known. People are 
still satished with the inartistic and inefficient fixtures 
installed a decade ago because they do not realize the 
greater comfort and economy of modern fixtures. We 
believe that by closer co-operation with fixture dealers 
we can greatly augment the volume of replacement 
business. Another object of our National Council is 
to suppress existing trade evils, particularly the prac- 
tice of copying one another’s designs.” 

The next meeting of the National Council of 
Lighting Fixture Manufacturers will be called early 
in the summer to perfect organization. Any fixture 
manufacturer who would be eligible for membership 
in a local association of fixture manufacturers is 
eligible for membership in the National Council. 


ADDITIONAL RESEARCH ASSISTANTSHIPS 
ESTABLISHED BY UNIVERSITY OF 
ILLINOIS. 


Opportunity for Graduates to Assist in Research Work 
in Engineering Experiment Station. 

To assist in the conduct of engineering research 

and to extend and strengthen the field of its graduate 
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work in engineering, the University of Illinois main- 
tains fourteen research graduate assistantships in the 
Engineering Experiment station. Two other such as- 
sistantships have been established under the patronage 
of the Illinois Gas Association. These assistantships,. 
for each of which there is an annual stipend of $500. 
and freedom from all fees except the matriculation. 
and diploma fees, are open to graduates of approved. 
American and foreign universities and technical 
schools who are prepared to undertake graduate study 
in engineering, physics, or applied chemistry. 

An appointment to the position of research gradu- 
ate assistant is made and must be accepted for two 
consecutive collegiate years, at the expiration of which 
period, if all requirements have been met, the degree 
of Master of Science will be conferred. Not more 
than half of the time of a research graduate assistant 
is required in connection with the work of the depart- 
ment to which he is assigned, the remainder being: 
available for graduate study. 

Nominations to these positions, accompanied by 
assignments to special departments of the Engineering: 
Experiment station, are made from applications re- 
ceived by the Director of the station each year not later 
than March 1. The nominations are made by the 
Executive Staff of the station, subject to the approval 
of the president of the university. Nominations are 
based upon the character, scholastic attainments, and 
promise Of success in the principal line of study or 
research to which the candidate proposes to devote 
himself. Preference is given those applicants who 
have had some practical engineering experience fol- 
Jowing the completion of their undergraduate work. 
Appointments are made in the spring, and they be- 
come effective the first day of the following 
September. 


PROFESSOR CLEWELL LECTURES AGAIN 


ON INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING. 

The monthly meeting of the Philadelphia section, 
Hluminating Engineering Society, took the form of a 
joint session with the Franklin Institute, and was held 
in the lecture hall of the Institute in Philadelphia on 
the evening of Feb. 6. The paper of the evening was 
presented by Prof. C. E. Clewell, on the subject “In- 
dustrial Lighting.” It dealt in an especially interest- 
ing and non-technical manner with the necessity of 
improving lighting used in industrial operations, and 
with the ways in which this 1s easily and economically 
possible. A large number of slides were exhibited, 
also the latest type of photometer, which is light and 
compact, and can be used to demonstrate to the lay- 
man the relative amounts of illumination at the vari- 
ous points which are being investigated. 


ASSOCIATED MANUFACTURERS TO HOLD 
ANNUAL MEETING IN MARCH. 


The fourth annual meeting of the Associated 
Manufacturers of Electrical Supplies will be held at 
Delmonico’s, New York City, on March 206. The elec- 
tion of five governors for the organization and other 
important bustness will come before the meeting. In 
the evening of the same day the fourth annual ban- 
quet will be held in the grand ball room of Delmon- 
icos. This will be a social event. with entertaining 
speakers, music, etc., to which members may invite 
guests. During the week of the annual meeting there 
will be meetings of 19 different sections of the asso- 
ciation, Charles E. Dustin, 30 Fast 42nd street, New 
York, is general secretary. 
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Facts and Figures on Unique Seasonal Pumping and Heat- 


ing Load — Brooklyn Edison Report— Electrical Cooking 


CCNDITIONS AND COSTS OF ELECTRIC 
HEATING ON MINIDOKA PROJECT. 


Eleciric Fumping Plant for Summer Irrigation Produces 
Heat in Winter—Low Ccsts of Heating Service 
Applicable to Peculiar Conditions—Minidoka 
and Arrow Rock Conditions Different. 


The Ereerrkicar Review of Dee. 28, 1918, con- 
tained a brief news article referring to a meeting of 
the Idaho Public Utility Commission, at Boise, when 
the proposal was discussed to ask the United States 
Reclamation Service to install hydroelectric equipment 
at Arrow Rock dam, on Boise River, to supply energy 
for clectric heat to cities and farms during the late 
autumn and winter when no water was required for 
irrigation purposes. Opposition to the plan was ex- 
pressed at this meeting, the grounds for which being 
that power for this purpose at Arrow Rock could not 
be made dependable and that the cost of electric heat 
under such conditions in that locality would far ex- 
ceed that of coal heat. 

The supply of power for clectric heating for farm- 
ers and town consumers from the Government hydro- 
electric plant at Minidoka dam, on the Snake river, 
at a cost which has stimulated a constantly increasing 
power load was admitted, but the opponents of the 
Arrow Rock plan virtually said that power was pro- 
duced at the Minidoka project under conditions which 
could not prevail at Arrow Rock. 

The conditions differ in one respect, which is that 
an electric pumping plant is required at Minidoka to 
irrigate the higher benches of land, allowing the gen- 
erators to produce power for heat during the season 
when pumping water is not required; while at Arrow 
Rock, where no pumping is needed, the proposed 
hydroelectric plant could be utilized only to supply 
light and heat to consumers in that section of the 
country. During the irrigating season when the maxi- 
mum volume of water must be diverted from the stor- 
age basin above the dam, there would be a period of 
low power production, but this would also be at a 
time when heating requirements were at the minimum. 


Erecrrre PUMPING AND HEATING SERVICE ON MINI- 
DOKA PROJECT. 


In this connection a review of conditions and elec- 
tric power costs on the Minidoka project will be of 
special interest. The data are taken from a report 
recently made by Barry Dibble, project manager, 
United States Reclamation Service, at the request 
of the Idaho Public Utility Commission. 

The generating station, built primarily for elec- 
tric pumping, has a rated capacity of 7o00 kw., with 
a maximum of 7800 kw., practically all of which is 
required for electric pumping water during the irri- 
gating season. The ordinary commercial lighting and 
miscellaneous power load on the system, has devel- 
oped in 10 vears to a maximum demand of 750 kw.. 


although the connected load, if all lamps, motors and 
apphances were used at once, would amount to 3478 
kw. In the matter of developing an electric-heating 
load, Mr. Dibble says: 

“At the time this subject was under consideration, 
in 1009 and 1910, the Great Shoshone & Twin Falls 
Water Power Co., operating in the territory immedi- 
ately west of Minidoka project, was carrying out with 
some success experiments in electric heating for dwell- 
ings and other buildings. This heating load appeared 
to be the only one that could be secured that would 
satisfy conditions af the Minidoka system. These 
permitted carrying a heavy load in winter, but re- 
quired that the demand be reduced to practically 
nothing in the summer. It was apparent that electric 
heating would have to be supplied at much lower than 
the customary rates for electricity in order that it 
might supplant coal. However, in supplying electric- 
itv for heating, use was to be made of a power station 
that was already installed and operated for other 
purposes, and a transmission line which was needed 
to supply the ordinary requirements of the towns. 
Therefore, the additional expense of carrying the 
heating load was confined to the extra substation 
equipment and to the additional copper and trans- 
former capacity needed by the retail company in 
distributing electricity to consumers, together with an 
allowance for bookkeeping and other operating ex- 
penses. 

It is shown that in a few vears the heating load so 
increased as to require a duplicate transmission line 
13 miles long at a cost of $11.090., and that demand 
for electric heat in 1917 was indicated by the follow- 
ing facts: The substation at the town of Rupert, 
with a population of about 2000, carried a load of 
2000 kw.: Burley, having a population of 3500, car- 
ried 2500 kw. In both cases the heating consumption 
amounted to goto of the entire load. The maximum 
heating load for that year on the system was 4707 
kw. including substations that served smaller towns 
and rural districts. 

The Reclamation Service generates. transmits and 
transforms electrical energy, delivering it at the sub- 
station switchboards to distributing companies by 
which the consumers are served, those companies 
assuming the additional cost incident to such retail 
service. 

In the matter of estimating the costs of supplying 
electric heat in towns on the Minidoka project, Mr. 
Dibble states that two methods of computation are 
used: The first, to arrive at additional expense caused 
by the heating load; second, to determine the charge 
that the heating service would have to bear if it were 
to carry its proportionate share of the costs of the 
entire electric system. 

In the first case, it is assumed that no additional 
expense at the power house is necessary, because of 
the heating load. as the power plant must be oper- 
ated to supply lighting and ordinary~appliances; that 
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no additional attendance is required; that the extra 
oil required is negligible, and that the extra wear and 
tear due to operating is not greater than would be the 
deterioration if some of the units were either idle or 
operating at a fractional load. It is assumed that in 
this case electric heating should bear an expense for 
transmission lines proportional only to the additional 
investment in lines made necessary because of the 
heating load. No charges to heating costs are made in 
connection with substation operations because it is 
assumed that the inspection, meter-reading, etc., of a 
small substation would: be about the same as at a large 
one. However, costs of maintenance and deprecia- 
tion, which materially increase on account of greater 
transformer and switchboard capacity required for 
the heating load, are divided in proportion to the 
“light and appliance” and “heating” peaks of the 
year, making the heating charge 84.6% of the total. 
Based on the foregoing outline, the additional cost 
to the Reclamation Service of electric heating in this 
project for 1917 is summarized in the following table: 


Table 1. 
Total. Max. Demand. 
Power house ...........-: None 
Transmission lines: 
Operation ........... $ 158.80 
Maintenance ......... 251.50 
Depreciation ......... 1,080.00 
Subtotal ............. $1,490.30 $0.32 
Substations : 
Operation ............ None 
Maintenances......... 3,754.63 
Depreciation ......... 2,030.00 
Subtotal: G.tessaeneias $5,784.63 1.23 
Sale of electricity.......... 2,037.00 0.43 
Total. sscbscanueeadae $9,312.23 $1.98 


The average revenue derived by the Reclamation 
Service from the sale of energy for heating for 1917 
was $3.78 per kw., and figuring only those costs listed 
above, the heating feature of the business showed a 
surplus of $1.80 per kw. for that year. 

-In the report referred to it is stated that no con- 
cern could operate long if it omitted .from its cost 
computation all items except the additional ones in- 
curred in handling a particular line of business. The 
practice of the Reclamation Service is to prorate all 
expenses to the features benefited. Thus, the power- 
house costs are divided in proportion to the number 
of kilowatt-hours delivered for various uses. For 
instance, on the Minidoka system for 1917, there was 
delivered 38,500,000 kw.-hr., of which 19,700,000 was 
consumed in electric pumping, and 18,800,000 was 
sold. Of the volume of energy sold, nearly 15,- 
800,000 kw.-hr. was for electric heating. 

At the close of 1917, there had been built 26.8 miles 


of transmission line to serve the pumping stations, and,' 


46.6 miles to meet commercial demands, and their costs 
have been divided between the pumping and power 
units in proportion to this mileage. «Then, the oper- 
ating charge to the power units was divided so that 
the heating service carried an amount proportionate 
to the kilowatt-hours used for that purpose. 

The .cost of heating service, based on average cost 
per kilowatt-hoyr for 1917, is presented in Table 2. 
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Table 2. Per kw. 
Per of Max. 
Total kw.-hr. Demand 
Power house: 
Operation ..... $ 5,750.00 
Maintenance ... 1,561.46 
Depreciation ... 6,123.24 
Subtotal ....... $13,434.70 $0.09083 $2.86 
Transmission lines: ; 
Operation ..... $ 404.09 
Maintenance ... 735.15 
“Depreciation ... 3,167.60 
Subtotal .......$ 4,366.84 0.00027 0.93 
Substations : 
Operation ..... $ 1,117.22 
Maintenance ... 3,842.63 
Depreciation ... 2,078.00 
Subtotal ...... $ 7,037.85 0.00043 1.49 
Sale of electricity... 4,795.40 0.00030 1.02 
Total. sienereri dirs $29,634.79 $0.00183 $6.30 


It is observed that had there been no summer irri- 
gation load on the power house against which about 
half of the annual expense could be charged, then the 
heating load would have had to bear approximately 
double the power-plant charges shown in the second 
table. A conclusion is that in such a case the invest- 
ment in a power house could not have been justified. 

Relative to dividing costs the report says: “It has 
long been recognized as a principle of rate-making that 
if a system is underloaded it is justifiable and good 
business to take on a load that will more than pay the 
extra expense it entails. Such a load, while it may 
not carry its prorata share of costs, at least helps in 
some degree to meet the fixed expenses that otherwise 
would have to be met from’other sources.” 

Comparing the costs of coal and electricity on the 
heat unit basis, it is observed that available coal at 
Minidoka is assumed to contain 12,000 B. t. u. per 
pound: and after allowing for losses in heat, unburried 
coal in ashes, waste and slacking, its assumed efficiency 
is 3334%, and that 8,000,000 P. t. u. may be effectively 
used in a ton of coal. One kw.-hr. of electricity is 
the equivalent of 2416 B. t. ‘u. and a kw.-month to` 
2.450.820 B.t.'u. A given amount of electricity deliv- 
ered is capable of 100% efficiency converted into heat. 
In Idaho electricity for heating is sold on a flat rate 
per kilowatt of demand for the month or season. 
Inasmuch as the consumer cannot use electric heat 
every hour of the dav, nor every day of the month, 
the efficiency in its use is estimated at 6624% : and 
from this it is figured that one ton of coal per month 
is equivalent to about 5 kw. when used for heating. 
The conclusion reached as to the Minidoka project 


service, is that electricity at $1.60 per kw. per month 


of maximum demand is equal to coal at $8 per ton. 
The cleanliness and convenience of electric heat is 

taken into account, and as is stated, if the consumer 1s 

for this reason willing to pay 25% more for electricitv 


- than for coal, the indications are that electricity at 


$2 per kw. per month will compete with coal at $8 per 
ton. As the average heating load season on the Mini- 
doka project is five to six months, the retail revenue 
that may be expected from this part of the business 
runs from $ro to $12 per kw. per season. 

It is further stated that if electricity for heating 
were sold by meter at kw.-hr. rate it would_result in 


(d 
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reducing the kw.-hr. consumption. The cost of sup- 
plying this load depends upon the maximum demand 
rather than upon the length of time the demand is 
used. The revenue per season must be the same per 
kw. of maximum demand, and, therefore, the reduc- 
tion in kw.-hr. consumption on a metered basis would 
have to be met by a corresponding increase in the rate. 
It is found that when electricity is sold on a maximum- 
demand basis the tendency is to keep down the peak 
by closing some of the rooms in extremely cold 
weather. If sold on the kw.-hr. basis, consumers 
would be inclined to put on additional heaters for 
cold weather, increasing the demand and therefore the 
necessary power equipment; and as the use of this 
additional equipment measured in kw.-hrs. would be 
slight, the average rate would have to be increased to 
cover the extra costs. 

The reader is reminded that the data herewith 
given apply to the peculiarly favorable conditions on 
the Minidoka project, and cannot be safely applied 
to other power systems. 


BROOKLYN EDISON HAS GOOD YEAR IN 
SPITE OF CONDITIONS. 


Annual Report Gives Employes and Management Credit 
for Success. 


Considering the many unusual and difficult situa- 
tions presented due largely to the war conditions the 
recent annual report of the Brooklyn Edison Co., Inc., 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., is very satisfactory. Not alone 
did the price of coal, the source of all the energy pro- 
duced, show a large increase, but higher labor costs 
and the scarcity and uncertainty in delivery of essen- 
tial material and supplies combined with it to mate- 
rially increase expenses. On the other hand, the light- 
less nights, workless days and daylight saving plan all 
tended to reduce the revenue. 

The results have been large attained through the 
loyal support of the management by an energetic and 
patriotic corps of employes, many of whom were at 
times carrying extra duties, due to constantly chang- 
ing conditions, the influenza epidemic and the absence 
in service of their former associates. Every endeavor 
was made to help win the war, and at the same time 
promote the conservation of capital. The sales force 
was reduced to a minimum, and devoted its time in 
attending the needs of the Government, furthering 
the development of essential war industries, and ob- 
taining additional business from existing customers, 
thereby augmenting the revenue of the company with 
a minimum of expense. 

Contracts were signed for 52,000 hp., and included 
installations for shipyards; the great army and navy 
bases at South Brooklyn; manufacture of torpedoes, 
ammunition, gyroscopes, stabilizers, searchlights, gas- 
mask parts, shoes, uniforms, food products and vari- 
ous other war necessities. Twenty-two private plants 
were discontinued in favor of the company’s service 
during the year. 

The summary of business obtained during the year 
as compared with 1917, and the total number of cus- 
tomers, is as follows: 


1918. 1917. Increase. 
Total contracts siened........ 38,478 43,178 4,700! 
Number of customers, Dec. 31 99,262 86,777 12,485 


1Decrease. 
The resultant increase in current output was as follows: 


Kw-hr. sold .............008. 218,977,825 202,823,791 16,154,034 
Largest daily output in kw- 

hr. generated .......... 2005 1,135,600 998,000 137,000 
Maximum load in kw. gener- 

Ated orea eenaa E E ESSE 86,000 78,000 8,000 
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During the last year a 12,500-kw. high efficiency 
turbogenerator was installed at the Gold street station, 
replacing a 5000-kw. turbine.. A similar machine was 
installed complete with its auxiliary equipment at the 
66th street station, and a third of the same size should 
be completed at this station during the early part of 
this year. In addition, transforming apparatus, to- 
taling 24,000 kw., has been installed in the various sub- 
stations, together with auxiliary apparatus. 

The plan which was adopted in 1910 of giving the 
employes a dividend on their wages based on the time 
of service with the company was approved again this 
year. Since the inception of the plan, 414 employes 
have become stockholders of the company and a total 
of 2,186 shares of stock are now owned outright by 
the employes. 

The indications are that the present year will see 
to a large extent the transition throughout the country 
generally from a war to a peace basis. The company 
will, it is believed, be able to adjust itself to the chang- 
ing conditions, and with the continuance of its estab- 
lished policy of economical management and a judi- 
cious campaign for new business, should be able to 
attain results that will prove acceptable. 


ELECTRICALLY PREPARED LUNCHEON 


GIVEN IN ST. PAUL. 


Low Current Consumption Feature of Meal Cooked on 
“Hotpoint” Range. 


During the recent annual conference of the North- 
western Electric Equipment Co. of St. Paul, Minn., 
held recently at the St. Paul Hotel in that city, 45 
members of the sales and executive staff of the com- 
pany were tendered an electrically cooked luncheon 
by the Hotpoint Division of the Edison Electric Ap- 
pliance Co. of Chicago. The meal was entirely pre- 
pared on a Model D, Hotpoint range manufactured 
by the latter company, and is unique in that the total 
current used was only 7782 watts which at 4 cents per 
kw-hr. amounts to 31.128 cents for the full meal or 


.00601 cents per person. 


MENU. 

Switches (Celery) Insulators. (Olives) 
Transformer Oil (Chicken Soup) Braces (Wafers) 
“Heart of the Range" with H. P. (Hotpoint) Sauce. 
(Roast Beef, Meat Sauce) 

Chafing Dish Service 
(Potatoes and Peas in Cream) 

Bushings 

(Sweet Corn in Ramekins) 
Standard Oven (Raisin Bread) Ovenettes (Sweet Rolls) 
Insulation (Head Lettuce Salad) 
Day Load (Plum Pudding) High Voltage (Hard Sauce) 
Percolation (Coffee) Binders and Fittings (Cheese Straws) 
Hot Point Ideals (Cigars) 


The extremely low consumption is accounted for 
by the utilization of stored oven heat—one of the 
greatest essentials in successful range operation. The 
current consumption of the surface burners, of which 
three were used, was 2682 watts. The following are 
the figures on the wattage consumption of the various 
items which comprised the menu: 


10 cans SOUDs.. 3 Bec be edn oe ered 469 watts 
ae Ibs. roast beef: ............... 2325 watts 
1% pecks potatoes ............ 

2 CANS: peas secu eee Si cade es 1188 watts 
5 cans COPD) 2) 60 Gah ee BS bee es 300 watts 
6 loaves bread ...... Spike acne aren 1000 watts 
5 dozen rolls ........c..c2-cecceee 700 watts 


50 portions pudding .............-. 1276 watts 
70 cups coffee nec. ee eee a eee 525 watts 


The luncheon was prepared ‘under the auspices 
of A. H. Jaeger, the northwestern sales representative 
of the Edison Electric Appliance Co., Hotpoint Divi- 
sion, who’ was assisted by Bernice Bell, domestic 
science expert of the Northern State Power Co., 
who was responsible for the preparation of the viands. 
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Problems in Parallel Operation— Underground Construc- 
tion Costs—Duct-Cleaning Tool—Feed-Water Temperatures 


- SOME PROBLEMS IN THE OPERATION OF 
POWER PLANTS IN PARALLEL. 


Abstract of Paper Bead Before Pittsburgh Section 
A. I. E. E. 
By E. C. STONE, 
System Operator, Duquesne Light Company. 


In order to operate two power plants satisfactorily 
in parallel, the transmission line which ties them 


together must have sufficient-synchronizing power as 
well as sufficient capacity to carry the maximum load 


to be transmitted between them. The synchronizing 


power of a given line depends upon its resistance and 
reactance, upon the bus voltages maintained at its 
ends, and upon the maximum kilovolt-amperes it must 
transmit. The ability of different lines to provide 
satisfactory parallel operation cannot be measured-by 
any standard which does not take account of alt of 
these factors. It has been found from the writer's 
experience that a “synchronizing power” about equal 
to the kilowatt capacity of the smaller plant to be 
paralleled, for large turbine plants with load fluctua- 
tions of relatively small percentage of their capacity, 
and of 1.5 times the smaller plant capacity for mixed 
engine and turbine plants with relatively large load 
fluctuations, is about the least that a line can have to 
give satisfactory parallel operation. 

When the voltage per mile of transmission is high, 
line capacity, as determined by load and operating 
tOnditions at the two stations, rather than synchroniz- 
ing power, is the limiting factor; when the volts per 
mile is low, synchronizing power more often marks 
the limit, especially when the reactance is high and 
the load to be transmitted relatively small. The neces- 
sity of sufficient line synchronizing power applies 
equally whether generators or loaded synchronous 
motors are at the end of the line, but is unimportant 
in connection with synchronous condensers at the end 
of the line. 

The design of equipment for transmitting a block 
of power over a given distance at minimum cost must 
take into account the use of synchronous condenser 
capacity at the receiving end of the line. The con- 
denser 1s effective in raising the receiving voltage 
as well as in controlling the transmission power-factor, 
and materially reduces the amount of copper required 
in the line. The amount of condenser capacity which 
may be economically used depends on the power- 
factor of the load, the relation between the cost of 
line capacity and condenser capacity, and the react- 
ance resistance ratio of the line. Where this ratio 
is high, sufficient condenser capacity may be justified 
to produce a considerable leading component in the 
tie line current. In a line of given resistance, with 
the receiving voltage unregulated, the total cost of 
transmission increases slightly with the increase in 
reactance. | 


Where synchronous machines of sufficient capac- 
ity, either condensers or generators, are installed at 
both ends of the line, the bus voltages of both stations 
can be maintained constant as the load transmitted 
over the tie line varies, by the creation of a wattless 
cross current, which increases as the load transmitted 
decreases. This wattless current, however, involves 
an additional cost in copper loss and ın the wattless 
generating capacity required to take care of it, which 
1s small when the reactance resistance ratio of the line 
is sufficiently high, but which rapidly increases as the 
reactance decreases, and for low line reactances be- 


“comes very important. 


his wattless cross current, which develops on light 
loads, can be materially reduced under certain condi- 
tions, by varying the voltages at the ends of the line 
through the use of transformer taps,.by inserting 
additional reactance in the line at light loads, or, when 


- the stations are tied together by several parallel lines, 


by cutting out one or more lines as the load decreases. 

The increase in the cost of transmission with con- 
stant bus voltages, caused by this wattless cross cur- 
rent represents the cost of eliminating the. regulation 
of the tie line. The wattless cross current decreases 
as the reactance resistance ratio of the line increases, 
but the synchronizing power also decreases. Hence 
it will be generally found that the best design of trans- 
mission equipment for constant bus voltages is that 
which makes the reactance of the line as high as is 


permissible for the synchronizing power required. 


With such a design, the cost of maintaining constant 
bus voltages—that is, of eliminating the regulation of 
the tie line—does not amount to more than a few 
percent of the total cost of transmission and is a 
very small price to pay for the operating advantages 
gained. It must. be-remembered, however, that to 
obtain constant bus voltages at this slight cost, the 
installation of sufficient wattless capacity at the receiv- 
ing station is absolutely essential—a feature, unfor- 
tunately that is too often lacking in existing transmis- 
sion systems. 


COST OF CONDUIT AND TUNNEL CON- 
STRUCTION. 


Valuable Data Compiled by Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany. 


By G. B. SPRINGER. 


Commonwealth Edison Company. 


While it is very difficult to give an accurate set of 
figures on the cost of conduit construction, due to the 
varying conditions in different cities, such as the cost 
of labor and material, character of soil, obstructions, 
etc., a fair average may be obtained which will be 
sufficiently close for rough estimates. 

The following costs are for conduit line complete, 
including manholes, but excluding the cost_of fepav- 
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ing. Labor amounts to approximately 40% and mate- 
rial 60% of the total: i 


No. óf ducts. Cost per duct foot. 
2 5 


A a $0.3 

r R O A T A 23 
Be dete cind T E E 21 
OF edits besa canie te ecuae. 20 
E let eee cee cee te tens ‘19 
e E E ec ee stele cue ee ee 17 


For more accurate estimates the conduit and man- 
holes should be figured’ separately by the following 
costs, excluding manholes, repaving and cost of pipe: 


Conbuwlt. 
No. of ducts. Cost per foot. 
Dik ah de abla cule wadcaeod woe eh wakes Re 
r EEPE ET EE TETE E AOS ALY 
O Sette t teeta Senet tae 3 acral Bai OIA 10% 
E ee T E te deka gate 094 
TO! cg Cee scalars dae aced te tlc aries 08% 
1G T EE E EE EEE E 07 
MANHOLEsS. 
3 DY 4: E adetrkowem E $50.00 
Ay Ae tte EE E E vate eaves 60.00 
r DY 6) EET 70.00 
5. DY Ol teat Senin aie reeset: 100.00 
BDV 26: EEEE 115.00 
6 DYNO: E EEE T oe 130.00 
a E E eee ees 145.00 
E E E E T T T A 160.00 
1 DYSS E E os See her siete 175.00 
So py 8- I eae nine Siesta eee 190.00 
D by.0 ticked ae uicent eens 210.00 
10 by 10: figcixecse aiea 240.00 


To all of the above figures should be added the cost 
of repaving, which is borne by the company doing the 
work. : l 

The average cost of repaving in large cities is 
shown by the following, the terms “in reserve” and 
“out of reserve” used in some localities meaning that 
where a five-year guarantee is required by the city on 
new paving, the original contractor for the work shall 
do all repairing at figures fixed by the city. Where a 
pavement is out of reserve or the five-year guarantee 
has expired, the repaving may be done by the city or 
other contractors at prices fixed by agreement. 
——Price per sq. yd. 
In reserve. Out of reserve. 


Kind of pavement.’ 


Granite block on macadam........ $1.60 
Granite block on concrete......... 2.50 to $3.00 1.65 
Brick on macadam ...........+05: 1.00 
Brick on concrete.........:....65- 2.80 to 3.00 1.40 
Macadam, granite top............ 1.00 80 
Macadam, limestone top..........-. 40 
Creosoted block .............-05- 3.00 to 4.00 2.50 
ASphalt: asstat n aene ASAE TEN TA 2.50 to 3.00 $2.50to 3.90 


The costs of conduit and manholes given are based 
upon the following unit costs of material and labor: 


First cost of conduit, per duct ft.......... 0... ee eee eee $ .05 
Iron pipe for laterals, per duct ft................-.485. 20) 
Brickwork, including labor and material, per cu. yd.... 13.00 


Concrete roofs, including labor and material, per cu. yd. 1.00 
Concrete bottoms, including labor and material, per 


Cs, VO daowac eran eas bare ene ds ees STE es 7.00 
Sewer connections, including labor and material, each.. 12.50 
Crushed limestone, per cu. yd... se cece ec ee eee ee 1.75 
Sand (torpedo), per cu. yd...... cece cette ee ee eee 1.15 
Sewer permits, eacli asesore cried Cria i nta TANEK he ences 7.90 
Manhole frames and covers, cach..............0. ce ae, 18.00 
Backwater valves, €achi.ice0ss atu ses cam coat y down sees 3.25 
Sewer: Grates, cath e icc .kaes ater ENERE teres ene 30 
Cement, per Dolisesiwees Perese ee tessa aaa 1.45 
Brick: per thousand: 224.2009 4.4 atesesooctineset ease ae8 8.00 
‘Angles, T-irons and I-beams, per Ib............--.... » 05 
labor, per hour.............. eee Sees ETATE 25 to 30c 
Storeroom charges on all materials furnished by the 
e PEOMPANY | wa neo wee EE ke Ri PE ace Sntica Sea ak seg tlhe ee ee 1% 
Inspection ‘(of total cost)..... A PNE eaves ‘apes. 4 


vo ‘Tunriels, like conduits, vary greatly in cost accord- 
ing to the kind of material through which they are 
äriveti and the difficulties encountered in building, but 
‘an’ average in the cost of eleven tunnels, four of which 
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- Tunnel in clay........ $24.00 
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were built in rock and the remainder in clay, gives a 
fair approximation of the cost of this work which may 
be used in estimating similar work. 


AVERAGE Cost or 6-Fr. CONCRETE TUNNELS PER LINEAL Foor. 


Shaft in clay.......... $56.00 


Tunnel in rock........ 33.00 Shaft in rock......... 72.00 


SERVICEABLE DUCT-CLEANING TOOL. 


Sections of Gas Pipe Make Useful Appliance. 


When duct lines are washed out by the bursting 
of high-pressure water mains and similar causes, it 
frequently happens that the ducts in the adjacent un- 
damaged sections of dust become choked with débris 
for considerable length on eitheg side of the break in 
the ducts. This clogging is usually more troublesome 
in the ducts not carrying cable, and may extend as 
far as the manholes. 

The accompanying illustration shows a useful form 
of duct-cleaning tool, that is light, easily transport- 


"bas Pipe vld ‘ron End 


f Screwed to fit 
Collar 


Duct-Cleaning Tool for Removing Dirt From Clogged Ducts. 


able, occupies little space, is of long life, costs little, 
and can be made from material easily obtainable. 
This tool consists of sections of gas pipe, each section 
of convenient length, connected together by the ordi- 
nary gas coupling. The end of the tool may be varied 
according to the form of débris in the duct, and 
whether the débris is to be pushed ahead through the 
duct or drawn out in the direction it went in. For 
this latter purpose the tool point should be equipped 
with a hook, as shown at the bottom of the illustration. 
The end units should be of solid iron, because of the 
greater strength. 

A duct-cleaning tool made up of sections of gas 
pipe can be dismantled quickly and easily carted 
around; is built up rapidly and is comparatively light 


- for its strength. 


FEED-WATER TEMPERATURES AND FUEL 
SAVING. 


Speaking generally, 1% of fuel is saved for every 
11° rise in the feed-water temperature, provided the 
heat producing this rise in temperature would other- 
wise be wasted. Notwithstanding this, in many sta- 
tions heat is being thrown away which could easily 
be recovered for heating the water. The exhaust 
from at least a portion of a small auxiliary plant, 
should be directed through an oil separator, to the feed 
water tank, rather than to a condenser, until a maxi- 
nium temperature of, say, 200° F. is obtained. In the 
case of reciprocating engines, it is often more eco- 
nomical to give the feed water temperature first con- 
sideration, in preference to high vacuum. 


WOMEN AS STATION OPERATORS. 


Four women are employed as station operators by 
the Georgia Railway & Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. These 
women act as assistant operators in stations containing 
synchronous converters for railway service, and take 
readings of switchboard meters, watch the load. close 
circuit breakers and do general switching and syn- 
chronizing the rotaries. They have given entire satis- 
faction. 
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Estimators’ Association Described to Contractors — Cost 
Systems for Contractors—lIowa Contractor-Dealers Meet 


HOW THE ESTIMATORS’ ASSOCIATION 


CAN HELP ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS. ° 


Aims and Intentions for Future Activities as Outlined to 
Contractors at Recent Meeting. 


Although but slightly more than one year old, the 
Chicago Electrical Łstimators’ Association has in its 
short existence risen to a prominent place in the elec- 
trical construction field. During this time it has de- 
veloped and introduced several plans and methods 
which have served to establish the contracting business 
on a firmer basis and standardize estimating. Among 
these achievements are the unit labor prices, chart ot 
overhead percentages and a set of practical estimating 
forms. 

At a recent meeting of the Association a brief 
outline of its purposes and aims was drawn up and 
several changes were made in the organization. Among 
the changes the principal one was the creating of a 
treasurer. Formerly no membership dues or initia- 
tion fees have. been charged but it was found ad- 
visable to make a nominal charge in the future. Mem- 
bership 1s open to anyone in Chicago who does elec- 
trical estimating either as a hired estimator or a con- 
tractor who does estimating in connection with his 
contracting business. At this meeting the following 
officers were elected for the coming year: President, 
Albert Uhl, Henry Newgard Electric Co.; secretary, 
E. S. Steiner, Beaver Electric Co.; treasurer, E. L. 
Morley, L. K. Comstock Co. 


FUTURE WORK OF EETA 


The future work of the Association as well as its 
value to the contracting business was brought out in 
an address delivered before the Illinois State Asso- 
ciation of Electrical Contractors and Dealers recently 
by John R. Smith, former secretary of the association. 

Estimating is truly the heart of the contracting 
business, for ultimate success depends upon this more 
than upon any other single item. Furthermore it is 
the most interesting phase of the work and one which 
readily lends itself to and needs developing. That a 
group of estimators meeting to study this subject is 
bound to be of great help to the contractor is not to 
be questioned and deserves the active support not 
only of the contractors themselves but of all interests 
affliated with them. The question therefore is not 
whether an estimators’ association is needed but 
whether the Chicago Electrical Estimators’ Associa- 
tion is the one to be supported. 

This subject naturally resolves itself into three 
questions: First, what has this association already 
done for the contractors? Second, what are the future 
plans and expectations of the association? Third, 
how may the contractors’ associations derive the most 
benefit from the work already done and that which is 
contemplated ? 

The first question has already been answered. The 


value of the “labor unit” prices for electrical con- 
tractors has been proven, and further evidence of the 
value is shown by the manner by which they were re- 
ceived at the national convention in Cleveland. At 
the state convention in Peoria the association pre- 
sented a series of estimating forms which are now 
being used successfully in many places. An accurate 
method of determining overhead percentages has been 
introduced which has been accepted by many authori- 
ties as the greatest advance made in eliminating this 
source of trouble to the contractor. The latest devel- 
opment is a series of unit prices to be applied to extra 
work which may occur on contracts and which 
although not entirely complete are worthy of con- 
sideration. 

These results constitute but a small beginning for 
the work to be done. Even the subjects touched upon 
are by no means finished and when the great number of 
other subjects available and needing improvement are 
known this fact is easily realized. The association has 
outlined a few of these subjects upon which to direct 
its operations during the coming year. These are: 
Labor units for knob and tube work, overhead line 
construction, underground construction, transformer- 
room construction and _ central-station installation 
work. These subjects offer plenty of work for all 
and merit the hearty co-operation of the various 
interests. 


How THE Contractors May BENEFIT AND AID. 


The value to the contractor is evident. In the 
first place he and his estimators receive accurate in- 
formation on the various methods and improvements 
in estimating which help them immeasurably in their 
work. In addition, through the distribution and appli- 
cation of such information the contracting business 
will be placed on a much more substantial and stable 
basis which will undoubtedly serve to benefit the whole 
industry. r 

To secure the least results, however, it is essential 
that the contractors co-operate in every possible way 
with the estimators and help them secure information. 
In the larger cities they should encourage and foster 
such associations by sending their estimators or, if 
they do their own estimating, go themselves to meet- 
ings at which these subjects may be discussed. If it 
is not advisable to form separate organizations, sec- 
tions of the local contracting associations should be 
formed to take up this work. This will add consider- 
able interest to the meetings, which in turn will tend 
to create a better feeling toward each other and per- 
haps serve to increase the membership. 

When this has been done a national organization or 
section could be established which would serve as a 
clearing house for the interchange of ideas and prove 
a great aid in gathering the necessary information. 
It is expected that the National Association of Electri- 
cal Contractors and Dealers will establish such a 
clearing house in the near future. 
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COST ACCOUNTING FOR ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTORS. 


Pacific Coast Firm Engages Expert to Introduce Cost 
System and Other Modern Business Methods. 


The importance of proper cost accounting 1S 
rapidly becoming recognized by the electrical contract- 
ing fraternity in nearly all parts of the country. In 
order to set an intelligent selling price in the con- 
tracting or merchandising branches of the business 
it is necessary to know exactly what are the actual 
costs of carrying on these or other lines of the busi- 
ness. For this reason the National Association of 
Electrical Contractors and Dealers has actively taken 
up the subject, as have a number of the state asso- 
ciations, notably Wisconsin, Massachusetfs and the 
Pacific coast states. 

At least one enterprising electrical contracting firm 
has taken further action in this matter. The Jaggar- 
Sroufe Co., Portland, Ore., in anticipation of an ex- 
pansion of business, has engaged as business manager, 


Walter E. Conklin. 


Walter E. Conklin, whose past experience has been 
along lines of business efficiency, cost accounting and 
office management. Mr. Conklin is putting into effect 
a carefully developed system of accounting adapted to 
the electrical contracting business. 

Contractors in other portions of the country may 
find this a very appropriate time to put their houses 
in order for the oncoming resumption of general 
building, during which they may be so busy as to find 
little time to devote to the development of modern 
business methods, for absence of which their business 
may be seriously handicapped. There are available 
competent business experts for just this very service. 
Like the trained efficiency engineer in an industrial 
organization they can introduce methods of cost ac- 
counting, office and store record systems, and other 
efficiency ideas that will stop leaks and losses, and 
enable the contractor to know exactly what it costs 
him to conduct every department and to know just 
what his profit or loss really 1s. 


IOWA CONTRACTOR-DEALERS MEET. 


Many Topics of Interest Discussed at Des Moines Con- 
vention. Election of Officers. 


The Iowa State Association of Electrical Contrac- 


tors-Dealers held an interesting meeting at the Hotel 
Chamberlain, Des Moines, Iowa, Feb. 10-11. Officers 
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for the ensuing year were elected as follows: G. N. 
Holloway, Mason City, chairman; H. J. Ryan, Sioux 
City, treasurer; and F. Bernick, Jr., Oskaloosa, secre- 
tary. The executive committee consists of the above 
officers and E. N. Armstrong, Des Moines; A. C. 
Rohwer, Denison; Edward Kunkle, Davenport; and 
W. F. Fowler, Cedar Rapids. The banquet served 
at the Chamberlain Hotel was an enjoyable part of 
the program, as was also the “special entertainment” 
provided by R. H. (Bob) Bloodgood, representing the 
Commercial Electrical Supply Company of St. Louis, 
Mo. Mr. Bloodgood is said to be a star entertainer 
gand is not only a good electrician and a salesman 
among electricians but has rare entertaining ability 
to interest his brothers in the profession which he 
demonstrated on this occasion. 

‘The meeting was throughout an interesting and 
profitable one. The contractors and dealers believed 
the meeting to be one of the best ever held both from 
an educational and a financial standpoint. “All the 
latest kinks in the application of electricity were ex- 
plained by experts, said Mr. Holloway, the new 
president, “and we are returning to our several places 
of business with a new vision of the work of the 
electrician as a public servant.” The duty of the elec- 
trician upon the farm received especial attention at the 
meeting, the connection between the work of the elec- 
trician and the Iowa farmer who raises such good 
hogs, cattle and corn being carefully discussed. Ole 
Roe, state fire marshall, talked to the assembled elec- 
tricians upon “Property Conservation.” Other ad- 
dresses were Evan J. Edwards, Cleveland, O., on 
“Electricity on the Farms”; A. L. Rich on “Labor 
Costs,” and Ward Harrison, Cleveland, O., on “Indus- 
trial Lighting.” Mr. A. H. Rich of the Electrical 
Equipment Company of Des Moines, welcomed the 
guests to Des Moines and was the toastmaster at the 
annual banquet. The meeting next year will also be 
held in Des Moines. 


PROFESSIONAL AND SPECIAL SECTION 
EXTENDS SERVICE. 


Future Activities to be Directed Towards Reconstruction 
and Peace Needs. 


The Professional and Special Section of the United 
States Employment Service, formerly located at 299 
South La Salle street, has removed to new and more 
extensive quarters at 63 East Adams street, Chicago. 
This Section, formerly known as the Division of 
Engineering, will enlarge its service to include all 
kinds of professional and technical men and women. 

During the war this branch of employment did 
notable work in placing engineers and technical men 
in various branches of the war and the Government. 
Now its activities will be directed toward reconstruc- 
tion and peace needs. It will serve employer and 
registrant alike and will strive to place the best man 
in the place where he is most needed. No charge is 
made for this service. 

Engineers and professional men and women de- 
siring the services of the Professional Section are 
requested to write to the above address for registra- 
tion blanks. In order to secure quick service, appli- 
cants are advised to communicate with the branch of 
the Professional Service which has jurisdiction over 
their zone district. Those people living in Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa and surrounding territory should regis- 
ter with the Chicago office. 


February 22, 1919. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


All readers are invited to submit questions and answers 


to this department, Anonymous communications will not be 
considered. Questions should relate to electrical matters of 
any kind. Answers contributed by readers should be sub- 
mitted preferably within eight days of the date of publication 
of the question and should be limited, if possible, to 300 
words. Payment will be made for all answers published. 


Questions. 


No. 455.—RATES FOR ELECTRIC SERVICE DURING CONSTRUC- 
TION.—There are a large number of electrically driven con- 
struction devices which are only used temporarily during the 
course of construction or remodeling of buildings. Such 
apparatus includes hoists, floor polishers, small portable 
pumps, concrete mixers, etc. As they are only used for a 
short time, and usually by different contractors, considerable 
trouble has been experienced in establishing a definite 
equitable rate of charging for the service which they use. 
The installation of meters in such cases has been found un- 
satisfactory, as they are very liable to injury, and the total 
consumptjon of the apparatus is often less than the cost of 
installing the meter. Will some readers explain the methods 
by which a flat rate charge may be drawn up and also the 
methods fellowed in charging for service connections where 
such are necessary >—H. J. W., Kokomo, Ind. 


No. 456.—“Fre_pLcess” Motror.—I was called on to look 
over a newly rebuilt 10-hp., shunt-wound, 110-volt direct-cur- 
rent motor which had been recently installed and was not 
giving satisfactory service. While working on the machine, 
I found it was running with one side of the field coil wind- 
ing open. Not having a voltmeter handy, I disconnected the 
other connection between that coil and the next, thinking pos- 
sibly the field winding was grounded in one of the four field 
coils. I continued to disconnect the field coils, one from the 
other, each time trying the motor until I had all the four 
field coils disconnected and the machine showed no bad 
effects whatever, but continued to run an 8-hp. pump to 
which it was belted just as well as if the field coils were 
connected. This motor was bought for and is stamped 650 
rpm., constant speed, but runs at nearly 1500 under load and 
makes over 2000 if belt comes off. Name plate is stamped 
“8 hp. open” “10 hp. closed.” -The machine is supposed to be 
a type CQ General Electric. Why will this motor develop 
nearly full horsepower with all field windings, open? Why 
does it run at excessive speed? Why does it run away when 
belt comes off? What does “open” and “closed” refer to?— 
F. G. H., Hairston, Ala. 


Answers. 


No. 453.—Series STREET-LIGHTING SystemMs.—Recently I 
heard of a scheme for running series street lighting circuits 
without a constant-current regulator, but using a transformer 
of special type at each lamp post. What advantage, if any, 
does this latter system possess? Has it been tried out and, 
if so, with what results?>—M. D. E., Denver, Colo . 

Answer A.—The Pittsburgh Transformer Co., of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., employ a transformer with percent- 
age taps on the primary and capacity taps on the 
secondary to transform from the standard distribution 
circuit to the series circuit. For current regulation a 
regulating coil is mounted in each lamp. This coil is 
connected in parallel with each lamp and operates on 
the principle of diverting current by means of bal- 
anced reactance. The advantages claimed are: No 
moving parts, no series film cutouts, no switchboard 
or tub regulator, high efficiency and high power- 
factor, and constant current at all loads. The manu- 
facturers will undoubtedly furnish service perform- 
ances and the names of localities where the system is 
in use.—W. H. K., Evanston, IHN. 


No. 454.—GrounpinGc TuHree-PHase, Four-Wire Dis- 
TRIBUTION SysTEMS.—In a city employing three-phase, four- 
wire distribution what is the best policy as regards the 
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grounding of transformer neutrals for single-phase trans- 
formers and for transformer banks connected for power? 
We have encountered difficulties from grounding the middle 
point of a three-phase bank and the single-phase transform- 
ers of a different phase, the grounds being on the low-voltage 
side.—P. T. W., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Answer A.—The usual practice of the largest 
companies operating three-phase, four-wire systems is 
to connect three-phase transformer banks with pri- 
maries in star and secondaries in delta. with the 
ground connection on the middle point of the second- 
ary of one of the three transformers; this gives less 
than full line voltage from any line to ground. If the 
middle point is not accessible, one of the lines is con- 
nected to ground. In cases where the secondaries are 
connected in star the proper point to be grounded 1s, 
of course, the neutral connection of the secondaries. 
Single-phase lines are grounded on the neutral in the 
usual manner and so long as there is no electrical 
interconnection between the single and three-phase 
secondaries there should be no difficulty in grounding 
each separately. There is a possibility that the trouble 
to which P. T. W. refers may be due to the trans- 
former connections ; when transformers are connected 
star-delta and the system neutral is connected to the 


_ primary neutral of the transformers the least unbal- 


ance in primary voltage will cause a heavy current to 
circulate in the closed circuit of the secondary wind- 
ings, often becoming sufficient to burn out the trans- 
formers or blow the primary fuses. This can be 
avoided by isolating the neutral of the transformer pri- 
maries from that of the system; then the neutral point 
will adjust itself to produce a balanced voltage in the 
secondary delta and there will be no interchange of 
current.—T. D. M., Chicago, Ill. 


Answer B.—During an extensive experience in 
operating four-wire, three-phase distribution systems 
with grounded secondaries I find that the best practice 
is to ground one side of the secondary of a 110-volt 
transformer and to ground the middle point of a 
three-wire 110-220-volt transformer. A three-phase 
bank of transformers can be grounded in one place 
only, and that preferably the middle connection of one 
of the transformers. Secondary grounding is used 
not only for protection against lightning but to insure 
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No. 454.—Showing How Grounding of Middie Point of One 
Transformer Gives Lowest Voltage to Ground. 


a customers’ installation from having any current- 
carrying part build up a high voltage against ground. 
Consequently the grounding point should be so chosen 
as to make the voltage from any conductor to ground 
a minimum value. The accompanying sketch illus- 
trates the point discussed. In order to eliminate cir- 
culating currents and to prevent accidental open-delta 
operation a three-phase, four-wire system should have 
the. primary neutral grounded at the station only, and 
this neutral should not be connected in three-phase 
banks.—W. H. K., Evanston, III. 
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New Appliances 


Ironclad Switch—Cleat Receptacles—Farm Lighting Plant 
—Compact Oil-Testing Cup—Fan Construction Development 


New Square D Enclosed Switch 
Placed on Market. 


Extremely low price is an outstand- 
ing feature of the new switch, known 
as No. 96211, just put on the market by 
the Square D Co., Detroit, Mich. An 
investigation carried on by the com- 


New Square D Enclosed Switch No. 96211. 


pany disclosed the fact that there is an 
enormous market for a switch of this 
tvpe. This fact has led to production 
of the switch in large quantities, re- 
ducing manufacturing costs and result- 
ing in a low selling price. The new 
switch is shown in the accompanying 
illustrations. 

This new switch is a 30-ampere, 125- 
volt switch using Edison plug fuses. 
The current-carrying parts are enclosed 
in a cabinet made of No. 16 gauge 
steel. The switch is operated by a han- 
dle on the outside of the box, which is 
equipped with a hasp so that the cover 
may be locked, preventing access to live 
parts by any except authorized persons. 
A lock-off device permits locking the 
switch in the “off” position when this 
becomes necessary. 


Door of Switch Box Open, 
Interior. 


Showing 


Considering the increasing demand for 
building equipment at this time and the 
strong appeal of the new type of switch, 
the Square D Co. anticipates that pres- 
ent facilities for manufacturing it will 
soon be outgrown. The new switch 


bears the combined fire and accident 
label of the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


New Bryant Candelabra Cleat 
Receptacles. 


The device illustrated herewith, 
which is identified by catalog No. 612, 
is made with the regular spun copper 
screw shell and also with a shell of 
spring wire, which expands when the 
lamp base is threaded into it. The ten- 


sion of this spring wire is more than 
sufficient to eliminate the possibiiity of 
the lamp becoming loosened from con- 
tact when subjected to great vibration 


New Cleat Receptacles Without and With 
Spring Wire Locking Shell. 


and jar. The base of the tlock is 
molded composition of especially high 
grade and of the character that is ap- 
proved by the United States Navy, am- 
ply strong to withstand the most se- 
vere service. This is a particularly 
desirable receptacle for use where it 
is necessary to illuminate instruments 
such as are used on board vessels, in 
the cabs of railroad locomotives. etc. 
These devices are approved by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories and are made by 
the Bryant Electric Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


Chain-Drive Plant for Farm 
Lighting and Power. 


The need for portable self-contained 
lighting sets by the army led to the de- 
velopment of a number of dependable 
types, one of which was the Marco 
chain-drive plant. It was tested and 
use! in considerable quantities by the 
Ar.crican Expeditionary Forces in 
France under the very severe conditions 
of active warfare. <A plant of this 
type has now been placed on the mar- 
ket for use in connection with farm 
lighting and power. 

This plant embodies a number of new 
features, one of which is that it is all 
mounted upon a single base. This 
makes for rigidity and makes the plant 
free from vibration and very compact. 
This compactness is secured by em- 
ploying a chain drive between the en- 
gine and dynamo. The use of the 
chain-drive was adopted after its suc- 
cessful employment in automobile light- 
ing outfits. Not only does it secure a 
compact set but eliminates the losses 
through belt slippage. The ratio of the 
driving and driven sprockets is such as 
to permit the engine to be run at the 
relatively low speed of 800 r.p.m. and 
the generator at the speed of 1800 


r.p.m., which is a very suitable speed 
for dynamos. 

A special control unit is provided to 
make the charging of the battery prac- 
tically automatic and to secure the 
highly desirable method of giving the 
battery a tapering charge, that is, start- 
ing with heavy current and gradually 
diminishing as the charge proceeds. 
This method permits recharging of the 
battery in the shortest possible time 
and protects the battery from the in- 
jurious gassing due to heavy current 
flow toward the close of the charge. 
This control unit is mounted on a panel 
on the front of the plant, as can be 
seen in the accompanying «illustration. 
This control also protects the generator 
from overload or overvoltage. 

The engine is of the kerosene type 


. and is mounted in such a way that it 


can be readily removed in about five 
minutes, mounted on any farming ma- 
chinery and sent into the field to oper- 
ate the binders, reapers, etc. The 
engine is rated 4 hp. and is of the air- 
cooled Marco type. The generator is 
rated at 1250 watts. A storage battery 
is provided as reserve and is made in 
two sizes, the first being suitable for 15 
20-watt lamps, and the second for 100 


Marco Self-Contained Plant for Farm 
Lighting and Power Service. 


20-watt lamps. In either case the same 


` engine and dynamo are furnished. 


Because of the possibility of using 
this outfit either for operating the gen- 
erator or by removal of the engine for 
direct mechanical drive of farm ma- 
chinery, this plant is called the Marco 
dual-power plant. It -is manufactured 
by the Marmon Chicago Co., Chicago, 
Mt: 
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Oil-Testing Cup for Testing Small Vol- 
umes of Insulating Oil. 


Compact and Convenient Oil- 
Testing Cup. 


The only known satisfactory method 
of determining the insulating value of 
oil is to measure its dielectric strength 
by means of a spark gap immersed in 
the oil. Various devices requiring a 
comparatively large sample of oil and 
a rather high voltage for their suc- 
cessful operation have been used for 
this purpose. Consequently there has 
existed a distinct demand for a device 
that would give reliable indications wit 
a minimum volume of oil and with a 
relatively low testing voltage. A device 
for this purpose has been developed by 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., and is 
shown in the accompanying ‘cuts. 

This new design uses a molded con- 
struction, so that the cup proper is all 
in one piece and therefore is simple, 
rugged and compact. The second illus- 
tration shows this cup with electrodes 
removed and dismantled. The molded 
part contains two brass electrode bush- 
ings threaded to receive the packing 
gland. Back of each packing gland is a 
small amount of cotton packing, such as 
waste,’ which prevents oil leakage 
around the electrodes. The bearing 
surfaces are reamed to receive the elec- 
trodes; this, it is claimed, guarantees 
perfect fit and exact alinement. The 
electrodes are made from a cylinder 1 


View of Westinghouse Oil-Testing Cup Disassembled, 
Showing the Parts. 
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in. in diameter, threaded 
at one end to receive 
the locknut. Binding 
posts are placed on the 
outside end of the elec- 
trodes to attach the 
leads from the testing 
transformer. A steel 
feeler gauge for setting 
the gap at exactly 0.10 
in. is attached to one of 
the binding posts, when 
not in use. The device 
has a cup-shaped interi- 
or to contain the oil 
sample to be tested. and 
the construction allows 
thorough cleaning with- 
out disturbing the gap 
setting. The feeler 
gauge is concealed with- 
in a hole in one elec- 
trode. 

It is claimed that the 
whole testing cup is 
light, compact and verv 
convenient. It weighs 
only 6142 Ib. net, with 
dimensions of 81% in. by 
_ 4 1n. by 434 in., and re- 
quires only a 4-ounce sample of oil. 


Notable Advance in Design of 
Westinghouse Fans. 


A notable advance has been made in 
the design of single-phase alternating- 
current induction motors for 12 and 16- 
in. fans. The new design gives a wider 
range of operating speeds than has 
hitherto been found possible even with a 
split-phase winding, which uses react- 
ance and resistance coils to secure a 
modified form of polyphase current, and 
requires considerable energy in the re- 
sistance and reactance coils without cor- 
responding gain in the efficiency of the 
motor. 

This new design, which has been per- 
fected by the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., uses a current transformer in the 
base of the motor in place of a choke 
coil. The starting winding is energized 
by this transformer and is in circuit 
continuously, no centrifugal switch be- 


-ing used. The design of this trans- 


former makes it possible to vary the 
speed of the motor within wide limits 
without sacrificing the starting voltage, 
and therefore the starting torque, a dis- 
advantage found in most other types of 
single--phase motors. The primary of 
the transformer is in series with the 
main winding and the secondary in 
series with the starting winding. With 
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Diagram of Connection; for Westinghouse New Induction 


Westinghouse 12-in. Oscillating Fan. 


this connection the motor receives two 
separate currents with large phase dis- 
placement between them, which gives 
the necessary torque for starting the 
motor and little loss when running at 
full speed. The motor, by using a 
series transformer instead of a choke 
coil, is receiving two currents out of 
phase with each other, and consequently 
operates as a polvphase motor of a two- 
phase type. Such a motor possesses a 
torque at any speed down to zero, con- 
sequently the fan load may be operated 
at any point desired. 

The following shows a comparison of 
the performance of a 12-in. fan motor 
having series-transformer control and a 
similar one having choke-coil control: 


Transformer Control. 


Starting 
Speed. Watts. Volts. 
High—1550 r.p.m....... 50 66 
Medium—1300 r.p.m.... 39.5 70 
Low—1030 r.p.m........ 32 80 
Speed change—520 r.p.m. 
Choke Coil Control. 
Starting 
Speed. Watts Volts. 
High—1645 r.p.m....... 45.5 56 
Medium— 1510 r.p.m.... 40.0 RO 
Low—1415 r.p.m........ 39 90 


Speed change—230 r.p.m. 

The change renders the motor less 
liable to injury through lack of atten- 
tion and careless handling. The power 
imput is slightly greater at high speed, 
but the utility is increased through the 
added advantage of a greater speed 
change and the impossibility of burning 
out the starting winding of the motor. 


Main Winding. 
Starting winding. xs 


Green 
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Type Fan. 
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Latest Approved Fittings 


MA 
Cutout Bases, Cartridge Fuse.— E aar ee Arrow 
Economy Fuse & Manufacturing Co., : : ; ectric Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Chicago: Til. The electrical fittings listed and “Arrow E” Single-pole. Push. 


Cutout bases made in two types, hav- 
ing contact clips and terminals either 
formed separately and connected by 
usual means or formed in single piece. 

“Economy,” 0-600 amperes, 250 volts, 
Catalog Nos. 3325-32 inclusive, 3335-38 
inclusive. 0-600 amperes, 600 volts, 
Catalog Nos. 5600, 5603, 5608-09, 5612- 
13. 

Branch tap straps for use in convert- 
ing above main line into branch cutout 
bases. 

“Economy,” 30 and 60 amperes, 250 
volts, Catalog Nos. 3436-45 inclusive. 

Listed Jan. 7, 1919. 


Elevator Control Appliance.—The 
Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Elevator car switch. 
14684. 

Listed Dec. 20, 1918. 


Drawing No. 


Fixtures for Use with Gas-Filled 
Lamps.—Panama Electric Lamp Co., 
a North Dearborn street, Chicago, 

Listed Jan. 9, 1919. 


Internal-Combustion Engine, Elec- 
tric Plant.—Domestic Engineering 
Co.. Dayton, Ohio. . 

“Delco Light.” Non-automatic-start- 
ing internal-combustion engine, and di- 
rect-connected electric generator, con- 
trol apparatus and storage batteries for 
small isolated stationary installations. 
Gasoline engine (standard stationary). 
Gasoline storage outside and under- 
ground. Electric control automatically 
stops engine when battery is fully 
charged. Rating: generator 3 kw., 32 
and 120 volts. 

Listed Dec. 4, 1918. 


Plug-Fuse Casings. — Economy 
Fuse & Manufacturing Co., Chicago, IN. 

“Economy.” Puse casings for use in 
plug fuse cutout bases with standard 
cartridge enclosed fuses. 0-30 amperes, 
125 volts, Catalog No. 2598; 31-60 am- 
peres, 250 volts, Catalog No. 2599, 

Listed Jan. 7, 1919. 

Rosettes, Fuseless.—Bryant 
tric Co., Bridgeport. Conn. 

“Junior,” Catalor No. 611. 

Listed Jan. 22, 1919. 


Flec- 


Switch Boxes.—Steel City Electric 


Co., 1207 Columbus avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
“Steel City.” Sheet steel, single 


and gang-type boxes for mounting 

switches and plug receptacles. 
Flexible tubing pattern, Catalog 

Nos. 756, 760, 810, 811. 815, 816. 
Listed Sept. 3, 1918. 


Switches, Automatic—Pressure-Op- 
erated Type.—United Pump & Power 
Co.. Milwaukee, Wis. 

Automatic switch consisting of cop- 
per contact switch operated bv springs 


described in this department have 
been approved by the Under- 
writers Laboratories, Incorporat- 


ed, after examination and tests 
conducted under standards of the 
National Electrical Code as rec- 
ommended by the National Fire 
Protection Association. 


and levers actuated by pressure varia- 
tion on diaphragm within chambers at- 
tached to switch base; designed to 
automatically control apparatus for 
maintaining desired air pressure. 


Type K-1, a.c. Ratings, 12 amperes. 
220 volts or less; 6 amperes, 440 or 550 
volts. 

Type K-2, d.c. 
600 volts or less. 

Type K-3, d.c. 
220 volts or less. 

Type L-1, a.c. 
220 volts or less. 

Type L-3, d.c. Ratings, 17 amperes, 
220 volts or less; 11 amperes, 600 volts. 

Type L-4, d.c. Ratings, 30 amperes, 
220 volts or less. 

Type L-5, d.c. 
220 volts or less. 


Ratings, 6 amperes, 
Ratings, 12 amperes, 


Ratings, 12 amperes, 


Ratings, 38 amperes, 


Type L-6, d.c. Ratings, 47 amperes, 
220 volts or less. 

Listed Jan. 21, 1919. 

Switches, Automatic — Pressure- 


Operated Type.—United States Air 
Compressor Co., 6526 Carnegie ave- 
nue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Automatic switch consisting of 
copper contact switch operated by 
springs and levers actuated by pres- 
sure variation on diaphragm within 
chambers attached to switch base: 
designed to automatically control 
apparatus for maintaining desired air 
pressure. 1!4 hp.. 250 volts, Model 


Note: This device is rated standard 
as being in compliance with require- 
ments of the National Electrical 
Code. This rating is to be under- 
stood as indicating that in its con- 
struction the electrical fire hazard 
has been reduced to an acceptable de- 
gree. It is not to be construed as 
acceptance of device for use in con- 
nection with automatic sprinkler or 
similar fire-protective equipments, 
for which services its merits have not 
heen investigated. 

Listed Oct. 21, 1918. 


Switches, Enclosed.—The Cutler- 
Hammer Manufacturing Co., Milwau- 
kee. Wis. 

“C-H” with standard squirrel-cage 
motors: 110 volts, 3 hp.; 220 volts. 5 
hp.: 440-550 volts, 5 hp. 

With high-torque squirrel-cage mo- 
tors: 110 volts. 4 hp.: 220 volts, 7% 
hp.: 440-550 volts, 15 hp. 

Listed Sept. 16, 1918. 


Catalog Nos. EM-801 to EM-817 in- 
clusive, EN-801 to EN-817 inclusive, 
6670-82 inclusive. 

Listed Oct. 24, 1918. 


Switches, Surface. — The Bryant 
Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Ceiling switches—adaptations of 
standard “Bryant” or “Perkins,” pull- 
socket mechanisms. i 

“New Wrinkle” base, Catalog No. 
BZ, mounting rings, Catalog Nos. 
304-05. 

Listed Oct. 10, 1918. 


Switches, Surface—The Hart & 
Hegeman Manufacturing Co., 342 
Capitol avenue, Hartford, Conn. 

“H. & H.” Single-pole. Catalog 
Nos. 3774-75. 

Three-way, Catalog No. 53. 

Listed Nov. 14, 1918. 


Wire—Portable Flexible Cord for 
Electric Heaters—Canada Wire & 
Cable Co., 2410 Dundas street West, 
Toronto, Ont., Can. 

Marking: Red and black thread 
cabled with copper strands. 

Tag on coil to read: “National Elec- 
trical Code Standard.” 

Listed Dec. 17, 1918. 


Wire—Portable Flexible Cord for 
Electric Heaters.—Rome Wire Co.. 
Rome, N. Y 

Marking: Yellow and green thread 
together and laid parallel with con- 
ductor between rubber insulation and 
braid. 

Listed Dec. 24, 1918. 


Wire, Rubber-Covered.—The Whit- 
ney Blake Co., 1185 Dixwell street, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Marking: One uncolored thread run- 
ning parallel between insulation and 
braid. 

Listed Dec. 31, 1918. 


Wire, Rubber-Covered Fixture.— 
National Metal Molding Co., Fulton 
building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Marking: One black and one yellow 
thread in braid. 

Listed Jan. 10, 1919. 


Wire—Slow-Burning. — Eugene F. 
Phillips Electrical Works, Ltd., De 
Gaspe and Marmier streets, Montreal. 


Can. 


Marking: One green thread in outer 
braid. 

Tag on coil to read: “National 
Electrical Code Standard.” 

Listed Jan. 10, 1919. 

Wires — Slow-Burning Weather- 


proof.—Eugene F. Phillips Electrical 
Works, Ltd., De Gaspe and Marmier 
streets, Montreal, Can. 


Marking: One green thread in outer 
braid. 
Tag on coil to read: “National 


Electrical Code Standard.” 
Listed Jan. 10, 1919. 


February 22, 1919. 
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Capital Electric Co. Holds Sales Convention — Beckwith 
Machinery Opens Cleveland Office — Special Literature 


Penn Storage Battery Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has completed negotia- 
tions for leasing of the building at 
5950-54 Baum boulevard for a new 
service station. The structure will be 
equipped to provide departments for 
the adjustment and repair of bat- 
teries, with the entire second floor 
equipped with the latest electrical ma- 
chinery for testing, etc., and the in- 
stallation of a complete starting and 
lighting plant. 


Walter N. Polakov & Co., Inc., 
31 Nassau street, New York City, has 
entered the engineering field as con- 
sultant in power production, meth- 


ods, industrial investigations, labor 
problems, scientific record systems 
and production accounting. Walter 


N. Polakov, a prominent consulting 
engineer, heads the new company. 
Associated with him on the staff of 
the new organization are a number 
of capable engineers. 


Roseberry-Henry Electric Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., for many years 
in the retail electrical business, has 
established a wholesale department, 
and will cover the western Michigan 
territory. The company carries the 
following well known lines of electric- 
al equipment: General Electric, West- 
inghouse, Trumbull safety switches, 
Simplex wires and cables, and others. 
It specializes in industrial lighting, 
having recently equipped the Wolver- 
ine Brass Co. and the Luce Furniture 
Co. additions. The repair department 
will continue as formerly, giving serv- 
ice in any part of the state. 


Capital Electric Co., Salt Lake City, 
Utah, recently held a very enthusias- 
tic three-day sales convention, attend- 
ed by managers, heads of depart- 
ments, salesmen and others connected 
with the electrical industry. The 
meetings, which took place in the 
salesrooms of the company, were 
punctuated with stirring and vitaliz- 
ing remarks by various department 
heads and all the phases of the elec- 
trical appliance industry and the man- 
ufacturing and selling of automobile 
accessories were discussed with a 
view of creating a broader under- 
standing of the purposes and possibil- 
ities of the Capital Electric Co’s. op- 
erations and the better understanding 
by all concerned of the business in 
general. Several manufacturers of 
electrical appliances and automobile 
supplies sent members of their or- 
ganizations or special representatives 
to attend the meeting and some very 
instructive addresses were made. The 
Capital Electric Co. was organized by 
R. W. Nichol about ten years ago and 
its phenomenal success during this 
time is to be attributed to the insti- 
tutional and efficiency creating meth- 
ods as exemplied by Mr. Nichol in 
this annual sales meeting of the com- 
pany. 


Charles Polacheck & Brother Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., has issued an eight- 
page supplement No. 26, illustrating 
some advance designs from its new 
general catalog No. 27, which will be 
ready for distribution in the Spring. 
The company also announces the or- 
ganization of a department of chande- 
lier parts and supplies and expects to 
issue catalogs covering this material. 


Maynard Electric Steel Casting Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., recently installed a 
three-ton Moore electric furnace, in 
addition to the Rennerfeldt furnace 
in its new foundry building and other 
new equipment, including an elec- 
trict crane. The capacity of the plant 
is about 500 to 600 tons of steel cast- 
ings per month. The Maynard com- 
pany was organized in 1912, operating 
at that time only a 3%-ton Renner- 
feldt electric furnace and transacting 
business in very modest quarters. In 
1917 the company underwent a change 
in Organization, the controlling in- 
terest having been acquired by Syl- 
vester J. Wabiszewski and conducted 
under the management of Frank Wab- 
iszewski, and since that time has 
greatly increased its facilities and 
witnessed a steady increase in busi- 
ness. 


Vaughn & Meyer, Milwaukee and 
Wausau, Wis., and Charles L. Pills- 
bury Co., Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
Minn., have issued a well illustrated 
brochure entitled “Engineering the 
Universal Factor.” This unique pub- 
lication sets forth the possibilities of 
effective co-operative engineering ser- 
vices as they may be rendered through 
the co-operation of consulting engi- 
neering firms and particularly by the 
two firms mentioned. A brief his- 
tory of the two organizations is given 
and organization charts are shown 
that give a good idea of the wide 
range of activities for which this joint 
organization is ready to undertake 
engineering service. Among the 
branches of engineering mentioned 
are the following: Industrial, civil, 
mechanical, hydraulic, electrical, heat- 
ing and ventilating, refrigerating, 
sanitary illuminating, safety, inspec- 
tion, commercial, utility, engineering 
appraisals, commercial testing, expert 
testimony, etc. A large number of 
illustrations are shown of some of the 
projects on which the two firms have 
been engaged. Through other co- 
operative arrangements the appraisal 
work and commercial testing of the 
joint organization are carried out. 
One of the ideas set forth in the 
brochure is to show that a large or- 
ganization such as this can co-or- 
dinate the numerous factors which 
enter into the preliminary study. de- 
sign, execution and operation of large 
engineering projects. This engineer- 
ing organization has adopted a new 
symbolic emblem which will be used 
to identify its work. 


White Bros. have opened a new 
electrical contracting business and 
salesroom for electrical fixtures at 
Urbana, Ill. H. C. White, one of the 
members of the firm, was formerly a 
salesman for the Western Electric 
Co., of Chicago. 


A. F. Daum, manufacturer of re- 
fillable fuses for electric light and 
power, Pittsburgh, Pa., is sending out 
a circular listing a number of Daum 
fuses, including Type “B,” Type “E” 
or knife blade, street car, midget and 
auto fuses. The Daum fuse is claimed 
to be the original renewable fuse, de- 
signed to provide utmost safety, af- 
fording all the advantages of the old 
style cartridge fuse, with the addition 
of economy and convenience in refill- 
ing. 

Beckwith Machinery Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has opened an office and 
warehouse in Cleveland at 1227 West 
Ninth street, to serve Ohio and the 
surrounding territory more efficiently. 
The new branch will carry a complete 
stock of mine, mill and construction 
equipment, including hoisting engines, 
electric hoists, derricks and derrick 
fittings, engines and boilers, etc. E. 
G. Stoner, who will be in charge of 
the Cleveland office, was formerly in 
the Pittsburgh office. He has been 
identified with the company of which 
J. S. Beckwith is president and latter- 
ly was its sales engineer. Mr. Stoner 
will be assisted by C. Z. Dally, who 
formerly had charge of city sales in 
Pittsburgh. 


Crescent Belt Fastener Co., 381 
Fourth avenue, New York, has just 
issued a new bulletin covering “The 
Crescent Principle of Belt Joining,” 
which summarizes in short, compact 
phrases the reasons why many of the 
largest industrial plants in the coun- 
try are standardizing Crescent belt 
fasteners throughout. This bulletin 
also contains a ready-reference serv- 
ice chart by means of which a super- 
intendent, a belt man or machinist 
can instantly determine the correct 
type of belt fastener to use for any 
condition of work. One of the most 
important lessons learned from the 
war is that industrial man power must 
be conserved and workers continually 
kept productive: and all hazards 
which would even temporarily impede 
the efficiency of the worker must be 
eliminated. The delays, production 
losses and the high cost of stoppage 
caused by breaking helt joints, let 
alone the inconvenience and difficulty 
of repair and the damage to the belt, 
are a serious problem in industrial 
plants and it is here that the Crescent 
helt fastener has stepped in and done 
much to alleviate the situation. Copies 
of this bulletin and service chart may 
he obtained by writing to the Cres- 
cent Belt Fastener Co., service de- 
partment. 
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EASTERN STATES. 


Boston, Mass.—The United States 
Government, First Naval District, has 
made announcement that plans are 
under way for the establishment of a 
chain of radio stations, approximately 
30 miles apart, along the Atlantic 
coast. 


Fitchburg, Mass.—Fitchburg Gas & 
Electric Light Co. has recently placed 
into effect increased rates for serv- 
ice. 

Marlboro, Mass.—Marlboro Elec- 
tric Light Co. is understood to be 
planning for improvements in its lo- 
cal plant to facilitate operations and 
provide increased service to the mu- 
nicipality. 


Winchendon, Mass.—The Board of 
Education is said to be considering 
plans for the installation of a new 
heating system in the Tucker school 
building. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—Plans are under- 
stood to be under consideration by the 
Bedford Board of Trade for extensive 
improvements in the electric street- 
lighting systems in Nostrand avenue 
and Fulton street, in the Bedford sec- 
tion. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Ross Heater & Man- 
ufacturing Co., Forrest avenue, Jaan 
facturer of heating equipment, etc., 
considering plans for the Boao a 
of a one-story addition to its plant, 
brick and steel, about 50x75 ft.. at 
Forrest and West avenues. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Buffalo General 
Electric Co. has recently made an- 
nouncement, using space in the local 
dailies, etc., that following the re- 
moval of all restrictions on the use 
of electric energy, power for factory, 
stores, homes, etc., is available in un- 
limited quantities. 


Creedmoor, L. I. N. Y.—In con- 
nection with plans now being com- 
pleted for the erection of a group of 
hospital buildings by the State -Hos- 
pital Commission, to be located at 
Creedmoor, half way between Ja- 
maica and Garden City, considerable 
new electrical equipment will be re- 
quired. The new institution will be 
athhated with the Brooklyn Hospital 
for the Insane. 


Kingston, N. Y.—I!udson Power 
Corporation, afhliated with the King- 
ston Gas & Electric Co., East Strand 
street, is understood to be arranging 
plans for the construction of a large 
power plant on the Walkill river in 
the vicinity of New Rifton. N. Y. The 
J. G. White Engineering Corporation, 
48 Exchange place, New York, is en- 
gineer for the company. 


Mohawk, N. Y.—W. W. Wother- 
spoon, Superintendent of Public 
Works, Albany. is arranging plans 
for the construction of hydraulic pow- 
er plants along the barge canal (barge 


canal contract No. 176). Frank M. 
Williams, Telephone building, Al- 


bany, 1s state engineer and surveyor. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y.—Union Car- 
bide Co. plans the erection of an elec- 
tric switching station estimated to 
cost $45,009. 


Salamanca, N. Y.—The city has 
completed plans for the installation 
of an engine of 350 hp. capacity in 
the municipal lighting plant on Wa- 
ter street. It is expected that the 
new unit will be ready for operation 
early in March. 


Sangerfield, N. Y.—The Public 
Service Commission has granted ap- 
proval to the application of the Wa- 
terville Gas & Electric Co., Water- 
ville, for permission to construct and 
operate an electric lighting system 
from Waterville to the town of San- 
gerfield. The company has been 
ee a franchise by the town coun- 
cil. 


Thiells, N. Y.—Until March 4 the 


Board of Managers of Letchworth. 


village, Thiells, located at 7 Wall 
street, New York, will receive bids 
for the installation of a new central 
heating plant at the local site. Frank 
A. Vanderlip is president of the board. 
It is understood that the board is 
now arranging plans to call for bids 
at an early date for the erection of a 
large new addition to the power plant 
and the installation of a quantity of 
new power house equipment, the en- 
tire work being estimated to cost ap- 
proximately $300.000. Lewis F. Pil- 
cher, State Architect, Capitol build- 
ing, Albany. l 


West Haverstraw, N. Y.—The 
board of managers of the New York 
State Hospital for the care of Crip- 
pled and Deformed Children is ar- 
ranging plans for the installation of 
an electric-lighting svstem for the 
grounds at the institution. Request 
for an appropriation of $2000 to pro- 
vide for the work has been made. 


Bordentown, N. J.—The city com- 
mission has adopted the budget ar- 
ranged for the maintenance of mu- 
nicipal operations for 1919. Included 
in the appropriations is the sum of 
$3610, to provide for the operation of 
the electric street-lighting system 
during this period. 


Jersey City, N. J.—Pennsylvania 
Railroad recently awarded a contract 
to the W. W. Farrier Co., 44 Mont- 
gomery street, for improvements in 
the power plant at its local properties. 
including the recovering of the power 
and heating lines. 


Newark, N. J.—The Public Service 
Corporation has filed with the Secre- 
tarv of State an amended certificate 
of incorporation providing an increase 
in its authorized capital stock. The 
state’s fee for the filing of the cer- 
tificate was $19020. The capital stock 


has heen increased from $50,000,000 
to $100,000,000, 


Newark, N. J.—The city has dis- 
posed of bond issues for $500,000 and 
$300,000 for the development of the 
watersheds at Wanaque and Pequan- 
nock, respectively. In connection 
with the proposed work, large quan- 
tities of electrical equipment will be 
required. 


Paterson, N. J.—Fire on Feb. 10, 
originating in the plant of the Comet 
Light Co.. 23 Main street, caused a 
damage estimated to total $30,000. 
The damage to the plant of the 
Comet company totaled $10,000. 


Trenton, N. J.—Journeymen elec- 
triclans and helpers engaged in the 
Trenton section have been on strike 
for an increase in wages to 8&7" cents 
per hour. It is understood that at a 
conference of electrical contractors a 
proposal was made to pay a price of 
7 cents per hour, which was re- 
fused by the strikers. 


Allentown, Pa.—In connection with 
the proposed construction of a new 
municipal lighting plant at the pump- 
ing station, to utilize excess boiler 
capacity now available, the city com- 
mission has retained Frank Koester, 
50 Church street, New York, consult- 
ing ‘engineer, to investigate as to the 
advisability of adhering to this plan. 


Meadville, Pa.— Meadville Malleable 
Iron Co. has awarded a contract to 
the Harper Building & Lumber Co. 
for the construction of a new one- 
story power plant at its works, about 


45x50 feet. The structure is estimated 
to cost $10,000. 


Oil City, Pa.—Plans are under con- 
sideration by the city for the con- 
struction of a one-story boiler plant 
addition to be used for municipal pur- 
poses, estimated to cost $5.00 
B. Weber is engineer. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Philadelphia Co. 
has arranged for the issuance 
three-year 6% gold notes for $10,000.- 
000. It 1s understood that a portion 
of the proceeds will be used for pro- 
posed expansion. 


Philadelphia, Pa—J. Kyle Dudley 
has filed plans for the construction of 
a one-story boiler plant and engine 
room addition at Frankford avenue 
and Worrell street. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Department of 
Wharves and Docks has awarded a 
contract to M. H. McCloskey, Jr., 
1620 Thompson street, for the con- 
struction of a new pumping station, 
tank house and water tower. (Speci- 
fications 3682) to cost $15,567. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, Navy Department, is hav- 
ing plans prepared for the construc- 
tion of a one-story brick substation 
(Specification 3798) at Piers A and B 
atthe League Island Navy Yards. 


February 22, 1919. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—The city engineers 
are preparing plans for the construc- 
tion of the proposed subway system 
which. will be about one and one-half 
miles in length, and is estimated to 
cost a total of about $6,000,000. 


Sayre, Pa.—Sayre Electric Co. is 
making rapid progress on the instal- 
lation of new boiler equipment at its 
plant, and it is proposed to inaug- 
urate operations at an early date. 


Torrance, Pa.—The Board of Trus- 
tees of the Western State Hospital 
for the Insane is arranging plans for 
the construction of a hospital group, 
to include a large power plant, me- 
chanical laundry and auxiliary struc- 
tures. 
to cost $2.000,000. Samuel S. Richard, 
Altoona, is chairman of the board. 


Villa Nova, Pa—Philadelphia & 
Western Railway Co., Upper Darby, 
is making rapid progress in the con- 
struction of two electric substations 
located at Villa Nova and Beech- 
wood. The structures are estimated 
to cost $20.000 each. H. P. Friend, 
Boyer Arcade, Norristown, is the con- 
tractor. 


Newcastle, Del.—IJt is reported that 
plans are under consideration by the 
city for the floating of a bond issue 
for $150,000 to be used for light and 
water purposes. 


Beckley, W. Va.—Virginia Railway 
Co. has awarded a contract for the 
construction of a new local power 
plant. designed to furnish electric 
energy from Elmore to Clarks Gap. 


Fulton, W. Va.—West Virginia 
Traction Co. is making rapid prog- 
ress in improvements at its local 
pumping station, following serious 
breakage. It is understood that oper- 
ations will be inaugurated in about 
two weeks. 


Spartanburg, S. C.—The city has 
completed plans for the installation 
of a new “white way” type street- 
lighting system on South Liberty, 
North Church. Main and other 
‘streets. John F. Floyd is mayor. 


Spartanburg, S. C.—Manufacturers 
Power Co. has recently completed 
the construction of a transmission 
system from its hydroelectric plant 
on the Green river, near Henderson- 
ville, to Spartanburg. 


Savannah, Ga.—The plan of install- 
ing two additional electric pumps in 
the water system is being consid- 
ered bv the water committee of the 
city council. A conference of the 
committee was held and the advant- 
ages of such an addition to the system 
were discussed and types of pumps 
with their cost were studied. If the 
pumps are purchased it is proposed to 
have them installed in the east side 
section and in the Chatham Crescent 
section. 


Blountstown, Fla—The city con- 
templates bond issue for improve- 
ments, including electric light and 
waterworks system. Address W. P. 
Fields, city attorney. 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES. 


Cleveland, Ohio.—Electrical Man- 
ufacturing Co., 112 Hamilton avenue. 
recently acquired the old nlant of the 
Richard Auto Manufacturing Co. and 
will remodel the plant for its own 
use. 


The entire work is estimated’ 


ELECTRICAL REVIEW 


DATES AHEAD. 
Minnesota Electrical Association. 
Annual convention, St. Paul, March 
18-20. Secretary-treasurer, F. C. Hoff- 
man, St. Paul, Minn. 


Society of Industrial Engineers. 
National conference, New York City, 
March 18-21. Secretary, Irving A. 
Berndt, 327 South La Salle street, Chi- 
cago, IN. 


Wisconsin State Association of Elec- 
trical Contractors and Dealers. An- 
nual convention, Hotel Pfister, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., March 24-28, State sec- 
retary, John <A. Piepkorn, 108 Syca- 
more street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Association. 
Milwaukee, March 


Wisconsin Electrical 
Annual meeting, 
27-27. Secretary, J. P. Pulliam, 1408 
First National Bank building, Milwau- 
kee. 


Tri-State Water and Light Associa- 
tion. Annual meeting. Greenwood, S. 
C., April, Secretary-treasurer, W. F. 


Steiglitz, Columbus, S. C. 


National Fire Protection Association. 
Annual meeting, Ottawa, Ont., May 
6-8. Secretary-treasurer, Franklin Il. 
Wentworth, 87 Milk street, Boston, 
Mass. 


American Society of Mechanical En- 


gineers. Spring meeting, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Detroit. Mich., June 17-20. Secre- 
tary, Calvin W. Rice. 29 West 39th 
street, New York City. 


Ohio Electric Light 
Annual meeting, Cedar Point, Ohio, 
July 15-18. Headquarters, Breakers 
Hotel. Secretary, D. L. Gaskill, Green- 
ville, Ohio. 


Association of Iron and Steel Elec- 
trical Engineers. Annual convention, 
St. Louis, Mo., September, 1919. Sec- 
retary, John F. Kelly, Empire building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Association 


Milford, Ohio.—The Rock county 
board of supervisors have under ad- 
visement the erection of a hydroelec- 
tric power plant, 104x116 ft. in size. 


Ft. Wayne, Ind.—The city is ar- 
ranging plans for the construction of 
a new dam across the St. Joe river, 
and the erection of a filtration and 
purifying plant for the waterworks, 
the entire project being estimated to 
cost $00,000. It is understood that 
bonds for this amount will be issued. 


Gary, Ind.—The manufacture of the 
©. K. Giant battery by the O. K. 
Giant Battery Co., recently organized 
is looked upon as an important new 
business in Gary. It is planned to 
manufacture a standard dry cell of 
superior quality which will sell at re- 
tail at one dollar. It is said that plans 
are being drawn for a 100x200 fl.. two- 
story brick building to cost $50,000. 


Loogootee, Ind.—This city has 
purchased the electric lighting plant, 
the consideration being $7,000. It 
was formerly owned by business men 
of Petersburg, Ind. The plant was 
moved from Petersburg to Ioogootee 
when the 24-hour current at Peters- 
burg was placed in service. 


Moran, Ind.—Electric light, and 
power service will be given Moran 
by a new company just incorporated 
for $25.000 hy Nicholas E. White, 
John C. Weida and J. White. The 
company will build a plant and extend 
service over the town. 


Seymour, Ind.—The Indiana Pub- 
lic Service Commission has notified 
Harry Findley, city clerk, that the 
netition filed by the Interstate Public 
Service Co., asking for a surcharge 
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on electric rates, has been dismissed 
at the request of the petitioners. The 
company had asked for the right to 
make an additional charge of 25%. on 
electric current used for lighting pur- 
poses and a 50% increase in power 
service. 


Shelbyville, Ind.—The Shelby 
County Board of Commissioners has 
taken bids for the erection of a new 
power plant at the Shelby County 
Hospital, in connection with other 
proposed .work, to include electric 
wiring and the installation of a new 
heating system. The low bid was 
submitted by the Sanborn Electric 
Co., Indianapolis. 


Shelbyville, Ind.—A company is be- 
ing formed to utilize the water power 
at St. Paul, Ind., to generate elec- 
tricity. This follows an investigation 
made some years ago by Purdue 
University, which found that the nar- 
row channel of Flat Rock river at 
St. Paul was suggestive of water 
power development. The engineers 
advised the construction of a concrete 
dam 280 ft. long across the top and 
35 ft. high. 


South Bend, Ind.—Bingham Elec- 
tric Co., dealing in electrical supplies, 
is a new business house in South 
Bend. It has been incorporated un- 
der state law by George M. Platner, 
Ralph Bingham and C. E. Rogers. 


Bushnell, Ill—North McDonough 
Light & Power Co. has received per- 
mission from the Illinois Public Utili- 
ties Commission for the construction 
and operation of an 11,000-volt, single- 
phase, electric transmission line from 
Blandinsville to Good Hope; for the 
construction and operation of a dis- 
tribution system in the village of 
Good Hope; and for the selling of 
electrical service in the village of 
Good Hope and between Good Hope 
and Blandinsville. The company is 
also authorized to issue $10,000 of its 
capital stock, consisting of 100 shares 
at a par value of $100 each. The 
company was also permitted to en- 
gage in a contract with the Western 
Illinois Utilities Co. for the purchase 
and sale of electrical energy. 


Cairo, Ill.—Cairo Railway & Light 
Co. has ordered a 2000-kw. turbine 
generator from the General Electric 
Co. 


Chicago, Ill—North Shore Elec- 
tric Co. will purchase the Milwaukee 
Sheboygan line and will make im- 
provements and extensions. Address 
General Manager M. C. Klaus, 1424 
North Clark street. 


Chicago, Ill.—The Illinois Public 
Utilities Commission has granted the 
Commonwealth Edison Co. authority 
to enter into an electric conversion 
service at various substations in the 
city of Chicago. 


Jacksonville, I]]._—Jacksonville Rail- 
way & Light Co. has been authorized 
to issue $123,900 of preferred capital 
stock by the Illinois Public Utilities 
Commission. 


Hillsdale, Ill._—Hillsdale. Silvis and 
other communities will be supplied 
with electric light and power bv the 
Rock River Valley Light & Power 
Co., of Hillsdale. An electric light 
plant will be installed at Hillsdale. 
As there are 150 subscribers to the 
capital stock of $20,000, it is evident 
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that a laree number of people wish 
the service. Those incorporating the 
company are Clarence Britzer, Frank 
Wake and Fred Frels. 


Kankakee, IIl.—TIllinois Light & 
Power Co. is having surveys made for 
constructing power dam near the Pa- 
lisa dam. General office, 105 South 
LaSalle street, Chicago. 


Kewanee, Il].—The Illinois Public 
Utilities Commission has continued 
until July 31, 1919, temporary rates 
made effective as of Feb. 1, 1918, 
charged by the Consolidated Light & 


Power Co. in Kewanee, Ill., and Gal- 
va, Ill. 
Hastings, Mich.—A delegation of 


Hastings men are investigating mu- 
nicipal lighting conditions. They 
claim Hastings is tired of buying 
its current from outside concerns, 
and is contemplating putting in a mu- 
nicipal plant and generating its own 
current. Address city clerk. 


Saugatuck, Mich.—At the Sauga- 
tuck council meeting there was an in- 
formal discussion of the proposition 
to municipalize the electric light 
plant. 


Sunfield, Mich.—The committee ap- 
pointed to secure information on the 
proposition of electric lights has heen 
informed by the Commonwealth Pow- 
er Co. that it will run a line to Sun- 
field providing the villagers will buy 
enough of the company’s stock to 
pay for constructing the line. It is 
estimated that the cost would he 
around $35,000. The company would 
offer all preferred stock bearing in- 
terest at 6%. The Thornapple Power 
& Light Co. states that it has not 
enough power to undertake to supply 
Sunfield with lights. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The finance com- 
mittee approved of a $300,000 mu- 


nicipal lighting plant bond issue. Ad- 
dress city electrician. 

Hibbing, Minn.—Architects Hol- 
stead & Sullivan, 410 Palladio build- 


ing. Duluth, have completed plans for 
a municipal power plant. Address 
Charles Foster, General Superintend- 
dent of Water and Light Department, 
Hibbing. 

St. Paul, Minn.—Western Display 
Co.’s factory at 300 Chestnut street, 
has been damaged by fire. Loss $20.- 
000. T. R..Willwerscheid, president 
of the company. 


Clinton, XĮIowa.—C linton Gas & 
Electric Co. has made a proposal to 
the city council of Clinton for fur- 
nishing an all-night lighting service 
of 303 modern flaming arc lamps at 
a rental of $55 per lamp per month 
in place of the old contract which 
calls for only 288 street lamps at a 
rental of $60 per lamp per month. 


Cumberland, Iowa.—J. V. White 
will make extensive improvements to 
electric light plant; also planning to 
build transmission lines to Bridge- 
water and Massena. 


Dubuque, Iowa.—Action on a pro- 
posed municipal electric lighting plant 
for Dubuque is hefore the city coun- 
cil. An expenditure of $250.000 is 
considered necessary if the plant is 
placed in operation. 


Iowa City, Iowa.—The city will es- 
tablish a municipal gas and electric 
light plant. Contract of the Iowa 
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City Light & Power Co. expires 
June, 1919. W. H. Bailey is inter- 
ested. 

Monticello, Iowa. — Monticello 


Electric Light Co. is planning to ex- 
tend its lines throughout the territory 
adjoining Monticello. Representa- 
tives of the company attended a meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the Sand 
Spring Creamery Co. and discussed 
the extension of lines to Sand Spring 
so that the creamery might be fur- 
nished and equipped with electric 
power to operate the creamery and 
make its own artificial ice. 


Sioux City, Iowa.—Sioux City Gas 
& Electric Co. will expend about $8000 
for improvements in its plant. <A 
new switchboard section of the en- 
gine room will be built to consist of 
a two-story tower room for the 
switchboard. The first floor will ac- 
commodate the low extension boards, 
the high tension voltage to be in- 
stalled on the second floor. 


Cabool, Mo.—$10,000 in bonds have 
been issued to purchase electric plant 
owned by John Bauck. 


Independence, Mo.—The city coun- 
cil of Independence has fixed a new 
schedule of rates for electric power 
which are five, four and three cents 
per kw., according to the amount 
used. The former low rate of two 
cents per kw. made to large consum- 
ers have been rescinded. 


Macon, Mo.—$30,000 in bonds has 
been sold for improving and enlarg- 
ing the water and electric light plant. 


Marshall, Mo.—Henrici, Kent & 
Lowry, Kansas City engineers, have 
submitted plans and estimates for a 
new municipal light plant and a sys- 
tem of street lighting. The entire 
cost will probably be about $100,000, 
which includes the cost of construc- 
tron of plant, purchase and installa- 
tion of machinery, primary circuit, 
poles, wiring, meters, street lights 
and “white way” system. Bids will 
be asked for construction work and 
equipment in the near future. 


Memphis, Mo.—At a meeting of the 
hoard of directors of the Memphis 
Electric Light, Heat & Power Co., E. 
Brainerd was elected president. It 
was decided to put in an ice plant in 
connection with the light plant to i 
sure 24-hour service. 


St. Joseph, Mo.—The City Council 
has authorized the city attorney to 
prepare an ordinance calling for an 
election on a bond issue for the im- 
provement of the municipal lighting 
plant. The present lighting plant is 
for an arc lighting system only and 
the current used is different than that 
used. for incandescent lighting. It 
will require considerable additional 
machinery to install the new system. 
A municipal fuel and ice plant will 
not be considered at the present 
time. C. D. Fox, superintendent. 


Baxter Springs, Kans.—E. S. Mc- 
Combs is making preparations for the 
installation of a new electric light- 
ing plant. Work on the plant will 
start in the near future. 


Lewis, Kans.—The towns of Lewis 
and Sylvia are contemplating the in- 
stallation of a new lighting plant. 


Topeka, Kans.—The upper house 
of the state legislature has approved 
the following appropriation measure 
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for the Topeka State Hospital: $12~ 
00 for stokers for power plant, $10,- 
000 for overhauling water, steam heat- 
ing and electric lines. 


Topeka, Kans.—But slight opposi- 
tion has developed in the Kansas 
house of representatives to the bill 
which authorized Kansas City, Kans., 
to buy and operate its own street car 
system. The bill, which is modeled 
closely after the law giving the city 
the right to own and operate its wa- 
ter and light departments, has been 
approved in committee of the whole 
house and cannot be amended when 
it comes up to a final vote. 

Wichita, Kans.—A “white way” 
lighting system on First street, from 
Main to Lawrence, is contemplated. 


SOUTH CENTRAL STATES. 


Louisville, Ky.—Commercial de- 
Nartment of the Louisville Gas & 
Electric Co. during the week ended 
Feb. 7 secured 59 new electric light 
and power customers with 27 kw. of 
lighting and 161 hp. in motors, and 
closed contracts for wiring 21 already 
built houses. New business connect- 
ed to the company’s lines includes 32 
customers with 13 kw. of lighting. 
There was a temporary loss of 37 hp. 
in motors. Output of electrical en- 
ergy shows an increase of 23% over 
the corresponding week last year. 


Louisville, Ky.—Tuck & Co., 1113 
W Main street, will install consider- 
able power plant equipment. 


Memphis, Tenn.—F ire damaged the 
boiler plant at the works of the Mem- 
phis Gas & Electric Co. recently. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—Chattanooga 
Electric Metals Co. is planning to op- 
erate its plant to capacity for the pro- 
duction of high grade ferro silicon. 
Power for operation will be supplied 
by the Tennessee River Co. 


Huntsville, Ala.—Huntsville Farm 
Lighting Co. has been organized with 
W. L. Eustace as manager. This new 
concern has taken over the Delco 
Lighting Agency in this territory and 
will make a specialty of serving the 
farmers and others in need of a good 
serviceable light and power service at 
the least possible cost. 


McAlester, Okla—The $250,000 
bond issue for a new high school has 
been approved by the voters of the 
city. With the addition of $100,000 
insurance money there will be $350,- 
000 available for the new building. 


Norman, Okla.—FElection to vote 
$75.000 bonds for the purchase of a 
municipal light plant will be called 
in the near future. It is planned 
either to purchase the plant of the 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. of 
Oklahoma City or to establish a new 
plant. 


Matagorda, Tex.—Texas Gulf Sul- 
phur Co. has let the contract to J. 
G. White & Co. of Dallas for the 
building of a model town at its sul- 
phur mines near here. Modern elec- 
tric light and power systems will be 
installed. The proposed town will be 
of sufficient size to accommodate 1500 
families. It will be called Welfare 
Settlement. 


Fort Worth, Tex.—Texas Gulf Re- 
fining & Pipe Line Co. has purchased 
a site of 135 acres of land four miles 
south of Wichita Falls upon which it 
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will build a model town to be called 
Oildom. Modern public utility plants 
will be installed. It will also con- 
struct a large oil refinery upon the 
land. 


Cisco, Tex.—Cisco Gas & Electric 
Co. will make improvements to its 


electric light and power plant at a 
cost of about $50,000. 


San Angelo, Tex. —It is recommend- 
ed by a citizens’ committee in a re- 
port to the municipal commission 
that the electric light and water- 
works plants at the San Angelo Wa- 
ter, Light & Power Co. be purchased 
by the city. These plants are esti- 
mated to have a value of $350,000. If 
the contemplated transaction is ac- 
complished important improvements 
will be made to the properties, it is 
stated. 


Wichita Falls, Tex.—Wichita Falls 
Electric Co. will enlarge its electric 
power plant for the purpose of pro- 
viding electrical energy for operating 
the pumps and well drilling machinery 
in the Burkburnett oil field. 


WESTERN STATES. 


Cutbank, Mont.—W ork on the con- 
struction of a light and power plant 
for Cutbank will be under way by 
March 1 if the council takes favor- 
able action upon the matter. The 
plant will be installed by Joseph Seal 
& Son. Address Mayor S. L. Potter. 


Kalispell, Mont.—The city council 
of Kalispell has granted a new con- 
tract for electric street lighting to the 
Mountain States Power Co. It is to 
run for 35 months and for each clus- 
ter of four 60-watt lamps. The Great 
Northern Railroad will be requested 
by the Board of Aldermen to install 
new lights around its depot and at 
its street crossings. Several new 
lighting districts will perhaps be cre- 
ated in the city within a short time. 
Kalispell, already well lighted, plans 
to become the best lighted city in the 
state. 


Pilot Rock, Wash.—The city has 
secured a plot of ground for the‘erec- 
tion of a light plant. Address city 
clerk. 


Seattle, Wash.—City Engineer Dim- 
ock estimates that the Skagit River 
power plant will cost not less than 
$30,000,000 when fully developed. The 
sum of $80,000 has already been spent 
in sinking test holes, etc. 


Spokane, Wash.—Washington Wa- 
ter Power Co. has purchased the 
plant and all property of the Spokane 
Light, Heat & Power Co. of that city 
at $1,500,000. The latter concern, 
which was in the hands of a receiver, 
operated a central heating plant. 


Astoria, Ore.—Resolution passed 
the Port of Astoria Commission re- 
questing the Pacific Power & Light 
Co. to provide relief at once to the 
industries appearing for electric en- 
ergy without a surplus adequate to 
take care of whatever offers during 
the present. Commission states it 
will start a system of its own if de- 
mands are not met. 


Marshfield, Ore—The Bay Mill 
has installed a new shingle mill 
which will be operated electrically 
with current furnished by the Moun- 
tain States Power Co. 


` ods of burning coal: 
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Sacramento, Cal.—It is said that a 
strike may be called by western elec- 
tricians if the wages of workmen are 
not increased from $4.75 to $6.40 a 
day. This statement has been given 
out by R. A. Swain, president of the 
Pacitic district council of the Inter- 


national Brotherhood of Electrica! 
Workers. 
Sacramento, Cal.—In connection 


with the construction of the pro- 
posed new plant of the Northern 
California Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion, contract for which has_ been 
awarded to the Clinton Construction 
Co., San Francisco, a large power 
plant for operation will be erected. 
The entire project is estimated to 


cost $125,000. 


San Diego, Cal—Plans have been 
prepared by the Government for the 
installation of a new flood lighting 
system at the naval coaling station at 
La Playa. It is understood that the 
system will consist of high-powered 
projectors with wires running to the 
lights from the local power plant in 
submerged concrete conduits. 


San Diego, Cal—San Diego Elec- 
tric Railway Co. is making rapid 
progress in the construction of a new 
extension to its traction system to 
the local shipbuilding plant. The 
project will cost in the neighborhood 
of $50,000. 


San Pedro, Cal.—Plans have been 
prepared by the Edison Co. for exten- 
sions in its system in Los Angeles 
harbor, to provide for increased 
operations. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Notes on Lignite, Its Characteris- 
tics and Utilization.—The Bureau of 
Mines, Department of the Interior, 
has prepared Technical Paper 178, 
which has tor its subject, “Lignite— 
Its Characteristics and Utilization.” 
prepared by S. M. Darling. This 
paper contains a short summary of 
present information on the compo- 
sition and utilization of lignite and 
is issued by the Bureau for the 
purpose of outlining problems that 
are of immediate and vital import- 
ance to the maintenance of urgent 
activity. The bulletin contains much 
valuable information for users of lig- 
nite and takes up in consecutive or- 
der the classification of coals; char- 
acteristics of lignite; fuel needs of lig- 
nite areas; wastes in present meth- 
efficient utiliza- 
tion of lignite: by-products from lig- 
nite, including gas, ammonia, oils 
and tars; possible conservation of pe- 
troleum and natural gas, and ad- 
vantages in carbonizing lignite, etc. 


Central Station Heating.—The Bu- 
reau of Mines, Department of the In- 
terior, is distributing Technical Paper 
191 entitled, “Central Station Heating 
—Its Economic Features with Refer- 
ence to Community Service” by John 
C. White. This 23-page bulletin ts 
very interesting and of considerable 
value to the power plant engineer. It 
is another contribution to the litera- 
ture on the conservation of fuel 
through more efficient utilization in 
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power and heating plants, and dis- 
cusses some of the possible economies 
that may be effected through the 
wider use of central heating stations, 
and gives data on costs and results 
obtained with such plants for compari- 
son with other types. It is profusely 
illustrated with charts of feed-water 
records, showing the effect of chang- 
ing from simple non-condensing to 
compound condensing engines and the 
effects of running ventilating equip- 
ment, also curves of power-load and 
others showing the relation of fuel 
burned to temperatures. The price of 
the publication is 5 cents and may be 
obtained by addressing the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


m 
PROPOSALS 


Boilers, Turbines, Meters.—L. F. 
Pilcher, State Architect, Albany, N. 


Y., will receive bids March 4 for 
building an additional power house 
at Thiell, N. Y., installing equipment 
and underground piping system, in- 
cluding new boilers, piping, feed 
water heaters, filters, meters, feed 
pump steam turbines, valves, etc. 


Electric Light System.—Sealed pro- 
posals will be received by the city of 
Chicago, Feb. 28 at Room 406 City 
Hall, for decorative concrete work 
and electric light system on the ap- 
proaches of the Lawrence avenue 
bridge, according to plans and speci- 
fications on file in the office of the 
Department of Public Works of said 
city, Room 406 City Hall. Address 
Charles R. Francis, Commissioner of 
Public Works. 


Feed-Water Pumps.—Bids for fur- 
nishing turbo-centrifugal feed-water 
pumps will be received at the office 
of the Director of Public Service, 
Delaware building, Akron, Ohio, un- 
til 12 o’clock noon, Feb. 28. The con- 
tract includes the furnishing of two 
horizontal steam turbine driven, direct 
connected, centrifugal boiler feed- 
water pumps, with a normal capacity 
of 65 to 75 g. p. m. against a total 
head of 462 ft. All proposals must 
be made on the blank forms furnished 
by the city: each proposal must be 
accompanied by a certified check on 
some solvent bank in the amount of 
$2090. Address H. S. Morse, director 
of Public Service. 


m 
INCORPORATIONS 


Philadelphia, Pa—Automotive Rat- 
tery & Electric Co. Capital, $50,000. 
To manufacture electric batteries and 
other electrical specialties. Incorpor- 
ators: M. M. Clancy, C. L. Rimlinger, 
and P. B. Drew, Wilmington, Del. 


Wilmington, Del.—Batterv Service 
Corporation. Capital, $100,000. To 
manufacture batteries, etc. Incorpor- 
ators: G. S. Biddison, J. H. Weaver, 
and M. M. Lucey, Wilmington: 
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B. E. Parker Joins Northern Ohio Traction & Light—Paul 
Campbell Becomes Factory Manager of Philadelphia Co. 


ALFREÐ HERz, of the general office 
staff of the Public Service Co. of North- 
ern Illinois, has been appointed engineer 
of electrical tests. 


Donard McDoNALD, manager 
of the Louisville Gas & Electric Co. 
has been elected president of the Louis- 
ville Industrial Foundation for the com- 
ing year. 

Crirton W. WILDER, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., electrical engineer for the 
Public Square Commission, has re- 
signed. It is understood that Mr. Wil- 
der will become associated with the 
New York Edison Co. 


O. A. ROFELTY, manager of the 
credit department of the Minneapolis 
General Electric Co., has resigned to 
become manager of the Sioux Falls 
(S. Dak.) division of the Northern 
States Power Co. He succeeds N. C. 
Draper, who has retired from the man- 
agement on account of iH health. 


Pact J. Witkins, formerly 
connected with the Electric Appliance 
Co., has severed his connection with the 
company and has established an illumi- 
nating engineering office at 1188 Oak 
street, Columbus, Ohio. 


A. C. CALLAN, representing Wal- 
ter A. Zelnicker Supply Co. St. Louis, 
announces the opening of a branch office 
at 719 L. C. Smith building, Seattle, 


Wash., to _handle locomotives, rails, 
equipment, iron and steel. 
Joux F. NeEatts, who recently 


received his discharge from the Aero 
Observers branch of the service, is now 
associated with the Powdered Coal En- 
gineering & Equipment Co. of Chicago. 
as advisory engineer. Mr. Nealis for- 
merly had charge of research work for 
the U. S. Steel Corporation. 


CHARLES L, 


SPAULDING, resi- 
dent engineer, 


electric zone of the New 
York Central Railroad. with headquar- 
ters at New York City, has become 
secretary and engineer to the Yonkers 
(N. Y.) Water-Front Commission. In 
1914 Mr. Spaulding became resident 
engineer in charge of construction work 
on four tracking and grade-crossing 
elimination and new station buildings 
in the electric zone of the New York 
Central from the Grand Central Ter- 
minal to Harmon. 


C L. Lrerav has been elected 
vice-president and treasurer of the De- 
catur Malleable Tron Works, Decatur, 
HI, succeeding Irving A. Sibley, who 
has disposed of his holdings in the com- 
pany to Mr. Liebau. Mr. Sibley ex- 
pects to return to his former home in 
South Bend, Ind. Mr. Liebau has re- 
cently resigned his position as general 
manager of the Vermilion Malleable 
Iron Works at Hoopeston, Il. Accord- 
ing to D. E. Willard, president of the 
Decatur Malleable Iron Works, that 
company is planning extensions which 
will double the capacity of the plant. 


K. T. Loxe, assistant electrical en- 
gineer and superintendent of the Chi- 
nese Telephone Administration, Tien- 
tsin office, has resigned to become the 
assistant general manager of the China 
Electric Co., Ltd., Peking and Shang- 
hai, China. 


G. K. KELLER, formerly associated 
with the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co. East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has joined the sales force of the 
Knox-Andresen Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Cor. HENry Witson HoOpnDGE, 
assistant chief engineer of the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Forces, and former 
member of the New York Public Serv- 
ice Commission, who has been in 
[France since 1917, returned to this 
country on the U. S. S. President Grant 
which arrived Jan. 23. Colonel Hodge 
has announced his intention of resum- 
ing as an engineer in private practice. 


M. M. STOWELL, well known in 
local electrical circles, has engaged in 
the general contracting business and 
will open an electrical appliance store 
at Virden, IH. Mr. Stowell has had a 
vast experience in the electrical teld, 
having formerly held important posi- 
tions with large public utility companies 
and conducted a company, supplying 
electrical energy to a small town. 


PROF. HERMAN W. REYNOLDS, 
associate professor of engineering at 
the University of the Philippines, Ma- 
nila, 1s on a tour of the larger engi- 
neering colleges of the United States. 
Jle has been sent by the bureau of in- 
sular affairs and is especially interested 
in conducting an investigation on indus- 
trial engineering in connection with his 
work at Manila. 


Parte CAMPBELL has been ap- 
pointed factory manager of the Electric 
Service Supplies Co., Philadelphia. Dur- 
ing the vear 1918 Mr. Campbell was 
connected with the New York district 
office of the Bureau of Aircraft Produc- 
tion as a special investigator of produc- 
tion problems in the New England 
states, previously having been produc- 
tion manager for the James Cunning- 
ham Sons & Co., Rochester, N. Y., and 
superintendent of the F. B. Stearns 
Co., Cleveland. 


B. E. PARKER, of Evansville, Ind., 
has been appointed general superintend- 
of railways of the Northern Ohio Trac- 
tion & Light Co., with headquarters at 
Akron, Ohio. Mr. Parker occupied a 
similar position with the Evansville 
Public Utilities Co., and was superin- 
tendent of transportation of the Rock- 
ford (Ill.) system before that time. He 
began his career as an electric railway 
worker in April, 1890, as a conductor 
at Muskegon, Mich. Removing to Ma- 
rion, Ind., some years later, he soon be- 
came local superintendent of the Union 
Traction Co. in which position he re- 
mained until 191], when he went to 
Rockford. 


H. W. Crozier, mechanical and 
electrical engineer for Sanderson & 
Porter, has been named a trustee of 
the Mechanics Institute of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. i 

L. W. Hexca has resigned his 
position as power sales engineer of the 
Mahoning & Shenango Railway & Light 
Co., Youngstown, Ohio, to become gen- 
eral sales manager of the International 
Oxygen Co., New York. 

N. M. HARALSON, who since Sep- 
tember, 1917, has been connected with 
the Bureau of Aircraft Production, and 
who has been chief of the instrument 
department of the New York office 
since June. 1918, has resigned his po- 
sition to, become connected with the 
Haralson Sales Co., Inc., 752 Brown ` 
Marx building, Birmingham, Ala.. in 
the capacity of sales engineer. 


MORTIMER FREUND, who has 
been in charge of the Trench Warfare 
Rranch, Loading Section of the Explo- 
sives and Loading Division, Ordnance 
Department, at Washington, D. C., has 
resigned from that service and has re- 
sumed his activities in the firm of Eadie, 
Freund & Campbell. consulting me- 
chanical and electrical engineers, New 
York City. 


Obituary. 
WALTER Hott JABUCOCK, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.. formerly associated 


with the New York Edison Co., died 
on Feb. 6 at his home, 1436 President 
street, of heart disease. Mr. Babcock 
was 29 vears of age. 


Joun H. GREER, president and 
treasurer of the Fisher-Chase Manufac- 
turing Co., Inc., Columbia, Ohio, died 
on Jan. 17 at the Hotel Breslin, 
New York, of pneumonia which fol- 
lowed an attack of influenza. He was 
about 36 vears of age and had been con- 
nected with the kisher-Chase company 
since its foundation in April, 1917. The 
deceased is survived by his wife and 
four children. Interment was made 
in Maryville. Tenn. 


CHARLES S. HALL, treasurer 
and general manager of the William S. 
Hall Electric Co., supply jobber of Day- 
ton, Ohio, died on Feb. 15 at Miami 
Valley Hospital in that city. Mr. Hall’s 
death was very sudden and a great 
shock to his many friends and acquaint- 
anies. Apparently in the best of health, 
but a few days betore he was taken to- 
the hospital for intestinal trouble and 
an operation performed on Saturday, 
from which he did not recover. Mr. 
Hall is well known throughout the job- 
bing field in the Middle West, having 
been associated as an official of the 
above company, which is one of the 
largest in Ohio, for the past ten years. 
He was an active fraternal man, hav- 
ing been a member of 21 fraternal or- 
ders, among which were the Masons, 
Elks» and Rotarians and other promi- 
nent organizations) 
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For the 
Readjustment Period —-What? 


XXV. 


This is the Talk! 


Frank A. Vanderlip recently said con- 
cerning the coming year: 


“Great activity in business is inevi- 
table. It is only a question of organ- 
ization and spirit. We have the nat- 
ural resources; we have a well-knit, 
happy and resourceful people; have a 
tried industrial organization with mar- 
vels of accomplishment to its credit; 
the world looks to us for our products. 
Shall problems of readjustment and 
reconstruction destroy our progress 
and defeat our resolution? It is incon- 
ceivable. All that we need is individ- 
ual courage and confidence. The belief 
in prosperity is its creation.” 


I believe that an era of great prosperity is at 
hand—a period of industrial expansion and 
building activity. War plants will be adapted 
to the production of articles of peace; plants 
denied permission during the war will now 
expand; new factories and shops will be built. 


Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co. has turned 
its efforts to the works of peace again and 
we are prepared to assist in the design and 
construction of industrial buildings of every 
character, power plants, railroad shops and 
terminals. HENRY H. KERR, 
Vice-President. 
Mr. Vanderlip and Mr. Kerr have undoubtedly 
struck the keynote of the situation. Let those 


who believe this show in their talk and their 
actions that they do. 


C. A. TUPPER CHICAGO 
President INTERNATIONAL TRADE PRESS, Inc. 
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Financial News 
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Public Utilities Must Have Incentive. 


H. H. Corey, public service commis- 
sioner of Oregon, recently stated: 

“My experience with utility regulation 
teaches me that some broad-gauged plan 
must be devised in order to encourage 
the construction of new utilities in many 
communities not now served and to en- 
courage present utilities to reach the 
maximum of efficiency in operations, 
which also tends to a lower average price 
of its product. 

“Qne of the most vital points in the 
regulation of public utilities is found in 
the rate of return allowed on the invest- 
ment.’’ 

He further expressed the opinion that 
public utility rates should be not only 
based upon rate-making values but to be 
equitable should give due regard to man- 
agement efficiency and capabilities man- 
ifested of giving maximum benefit to 
communities served and to the utilities 
themselves. He added: 

“Recognition of the principle accepted 
generaliy as proper and right, that the 
seller shall be entitled to a iarger profit, 
if by any device he can give to the buyer 
a larger value for the unit price, should be 
applied in the fixing of public utility 
rates. 

“The greatest benefit to all concerned 
cannot be attained if the utility is re- 
stricted in its earning capacity to a fixed 
rate of return on the physical value of 
its plant alone, because when a given 
utility has reached its maximum earnings 
allowed under such rate, those who are 
responsible for its operation will natural- 
ly relax their efforts toward greater 
economies and greater volume of sale. 
Some incentive should be held up to the 
management for further effort if the com- 
munity interests are to be kept pro- 
tected.” 


Cleveland Electric Illuminating Bonds 


ffered. 

The National City Co. and Spen- 
cer, Trask & Co. are offering $2,500,000 
tirst mortgage 5% gold bonds of the 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. at 
44144 to yield about 5.45%. These bonds 
are dated April 1, 1909, with interest pay- 
able April 1 and Oct. 1, and become due 
April 1, 1989. The Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Co. serves with electric light 
and power the city of Cleveland and ad- 
jacent territory, embracing a total pres- 
ent estimated population of 1,000,000, The 
bonds are secured by an absolute first 
mortgage on the entire property of the 
company, as set forth in the mortgage. 
The property of the company includes 
electric generating stations, with a 
present aggregate installed capacity of 
138,000 kw., which is now being increased 
to 188,000 kw., 10 modern substations, and 
over 7000 miles of overhead distribution 
lines connecting with 122,000 consumers. 
The value of the property on the basis of 
a valuation of the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of Ohio, and subsequent con- 
struction expenditures. İs in excess ot 
$30,000,000, as compared with a bonded 
debt of $18,500,000, including the present 
issue, 


Arkansas Company to Increase Cap- 
ital Stock. 


Application has been tiled by President 
H. ©. Couch and the board of directors 
of the Arkansas Light & Power Co. with 
the county and probate clerk to increase 
the capital stock of the company $1,750, - 
ocd. The Arkansas Light & Power Co. is 
at present capitalized for $2,250,000 and 
the proposed amendment to the articles 
of incorporation calls for a capitalization 
of $4,000,000, There will also be 25,009 
shares of common stock and 15.900 shares 
of preferred stock, as against 15,009 shares 
of common and 74509 shares of preferred 
at the present time. lt is said that the 
incrensed capital of the local company is 
to provide for the consolidation of the 
\ekansas Publie Service Co., of Stutt- 
vart. and extensive improvements and re- 
vairs in the rice oe The officers 


of the company are H. Couch. pres- 
ident. and H. C. Couch, J. L. Tongino, 
C 9S3 McCain, J. F Mullins. J. H. Meek, 


wW, C. Ribenack and A. Berlig, directors 


Southern California Edisdh Co. has been 
granted authority by the Railroad Com- 
mission of California to issue, at not less 
than par, for a term of one year or less, 
$626,500 face value of notes, bearing in- 
terest at not to exceed 6% per annuin, 
for the purpose of refunding or renewing 
une notes in question. 


Great Western Power to Issue Note. 


The Railroad Commission of California 
in a recent decision granted the Great 
Western Power Co. of California au- 
thority to issue a six-months 6% $350,000 
promissory note for the purpose of re- 
funding the $350,000 of indebtedness pay- 
able to the Bankers Trust Co. of New 
York, and upon the maturity of the note 
authorized, refund or renew the note 
through the issue of a six-months $350,- 
000 promissory note bearing interest at 
not to exceed 6% per annum. 


GENERAL GAS & ELECTRIC CO. 
(Subsidiaries. ) 
A preliminary statement of gross earn- 
ings for the month of January, 1919 and 
1918, and comparison, follows: 


System. 1919. 1918. 
Rutland SREE $ 47,467.57 $ 42,490.98 
Northwestern Ohio .. 22,200.00 19,277.18 
Sandusky .........-- 46,942.16 49,890.05 
Binghamton E ais lah 40,062.55 35,241.25 
SAVreé. verer beuxrdvatias 11,383.75 10,694.78 
New Jersey ......... 29,184.32 21,645.64 
Interurban Gas Co... 924.70 762.37 

Totals ssa Renee es $198,165.05 $180,002.28 


; Preliminary statement of gross earn- 
ings: 
January, 
Company or System. 1919. 1918. 
Reading Tr. & Lt. Co.$198,579.27 $157,041.99 
Met. Edison Co...... 195,000.00 162,494.13 
Penn. Ut. System.... 165,639.69 134,800.75 


Combined ......... $559,218.96 $454,336.87 
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DAYTON POWER & LIGHT CO. 


December, 12 mos. ended Dec. 31, 
Gross earnings s67-800 ey 2 Doa aa 
e Ha AA a T E AR EE N NT 267, 207, ,430,72 1,880, 
Operating expenses (including depreciation : . ae 
and taxes) ...... AIE A A OELE 142,092 1,661,951 1,266,545 © 
Net earnings ......ccecccccsccece weeevecce $100,437 65,052 768,77 4,073 
Non-operating revenue .........sesseerereee 3 3.511 : 1,056 ; $3301 : rece 
Total income 65sec So Sees ees $103,948 $ 66,105 $ 802,079 $ 624,407 
Interest on bonds .......sssesessessasssroso 32,192 15,121 5 2 
Other deductions ‘(includes other interest a. ee ics aR iad 
sinking fund) ..... PEA ead es ace ree 13,259 10,873 146,653 124,358 
Total deductions ..... fs Pen aupat Oe 3 eee ee 8 45,151 $ 25,994 $ 500,163 $ 305,978 
Net Income creisis irisi PETAS veeeesecees$ 58,497 40,114 301,916 318,429 
Dividend on preferred stock ..........ceeeee 15,381 ; 14,813 i 179.552 ; 177.730 
Surplus hae Pasa gata Or re re er rr eran Soe ord BN $ 25,301 $ 122,364 $ 140,679 
Operating ratio ....esseessssssesesesesesseo 62.49% 68.60% 68.37 67.35% 


ey 
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WEEKLY COMPARISONS OF CLOSING-BID PRICES OF SECURITIES OF LEAD- 
ING ELECTRICAL COMPANIES. 


Quotations furnished by F. M. Zeiler & Co., Rookery Bldg., Chicago. 


iv. zi i 
; Publie Utilities— Per an een aL rep. 18 
Adirondack lelecurie Power of Glens Falls, common......... eso 6 10 13 ; 
Adirondack Electric Power of Glens Falls, preferred........ ence 6 70 72 
American Gas & Electric of New York, common.......... ..10+extra 98 98 
American Gas & Electric of New York, preferred..........00.0. 6 43 43 
American Light & Traction of New York, common............ 7 237 240 
American Light & Traction of New York, preferred.......... ` 6 98 9814 
American Power & Light of New York, common.........-. Saad 4 57 57 
American Power & Light of New York, preferred. ........-++ee. 6 75 75 
American Public Utilities of Grand Rapids, common........- coe oe ee ih 
American Public Utilities of Grand Rapids, preferred........ as T 34 34 
American Telephone & Telegraph of New York .........+-+- are a 100% 101 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, common........ s 4 4 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, particip...... ew T 10 10 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, first preferred... is 58 56 
Appalachian Power, COMIMON........e. eee ee eee e eee ete neces 2 2 
Appalachian Power, preferred. ccc ccc cece cee nee ee ee ee eee e nee ees 7 13 14 
Cities Service of New York, COMMON. .s..ssssrssssssrrererer? +extra 316 320 
Cities Service of New York, preferred......... 0.00 e eee ee eee . 6 8014 SO 1g 
Commonwealth Edison of Chicago ooo... cc cece eee eens a 8 112 11134 
Comm. Power, Railway & Light of Jackson, common......--- ak ' Pes 19 19 
Comm. Power, Railway & Light of Jackson, preferred........ ae 6 41 40 
Federal Light & Traction of New York. common.,......e+.-+- a 8 11 
Federal Light & Traction of New York, preferred..........- - -a 39 39 
Ua Pui Utilities of Dixon 2.0... ccc cee ener cere renee bee "6 l i 
Middle West Utilities of Chicago, COMMON..... cc cence ee eees 90 90 
Middle West Utilities of Chicago, preferred... . cc. cece eee eee Ar 20 50 
Northern States Power of Chicago, COMMON. ....... cence eee oes è 65 69 
Northern States Power of Chicago, preferred. ..e.s...ssesses ex div.7 90 90 
Pacific Gas & Electric of San Francisco, ComMmmMOoOnN.,.ssssessseean 48 50 
Pacific Gas & Electric of San Francisco, preferred........+.+- ee "8 
Tublie Service of Northern Illinois, Chicago, common....... ae 7 88 SS 
Public Service of Northern Tllinois. Chicago, preferred...... ie 6 88 ggi 
Republic Railbvay & Light of Youngstown, common,....-+.-- : 4 16 16 
Republic Railway & Light of Youngstown, preferred........ ane 6 53 a4 
Standard Cas & Fleetric of Chicago. COMMON, ..... 6. cee eee en 27 21 
Standard Gas & Electric of Chicago, preferred... cece e eee eee ae. 8 43 37 
Tennessee Railway, Light & Power of Chattanooga, common. ie 2% 214 
Tennessee Railway, Light & Power of Chattanooga, preferred... "6 12 13 ü 
United Light & Railways of Grand Rapids, common........- : 4 3614 36 
United Licht & Railways of Grand Rapids, preferred........ as 6 68 Ro 
Western Power of San Francisco, COMMON 2.6... sree eee eee. oa 18% 18 
Western Union Telegraph of New York .......5.05e cere eee extra 87 87 
i M ae 
Mectrie Storage of Philadelphia, Common .assssesessesresss : 
General Eleetrie of Schenectady oo... cee cece ee eee eee eee ne a ea 
Westinghouse Flectric & Mfg. of Pittsburgh, common........ ve 7 41 4? 
westinghouse Electric & Mfg. of Pittsburgh, preferred....... ce 7 55 55 
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Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Electric Motor Drive in the Schenley 
High School in Pittsburgh 


New $1,000,000 Institution Exceptionally Well Equipped— Motor- 
Driven Ventilating System — Individual Drive in Manual Training 
Rooms—Pupils Make Many Useful Articles for American Red Cross 


By D. H. COLCORD 


Westinghouse 


training of boys and girls, then the students at the 

new Schenley High School of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
ought to do work that should average something near 
100% perfect. Located in the civic center of Oakland, 
the splendid educational and residence district of Pitts- 
burgh, it occupies a commanding view of Schenley 
Park and is within easy walking distance of the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, the Masonic Temple, 
the Syrian Mosque, the Pittsburgh Athletic Associa- 
tion, the Schenley Hotel, Forbes Athletic Field, the 
University of Pittsburgh, and other notable institutions 
and buildings. 

The beautiful building, which cost about $1,000,- 
ooo, occupies four acres of ground and is in the shape 
of an isosceles triangle with a base of 408 ft. and sides 
of 250 ft. It is massive and dignified in appearance, 
almost severely plain with no ornamentation except 
the columns and frieze at the front entrance. It is 
constructed of steel and concrete built upon 1700 con- 
crete piles, and is faced throughout with Indiana lime- 
stone. The auditorium which occupies the center is 
flanked by open courts and surrounded by broad cor- 
ridors, along which are the class rooms, laboratories, 
workshops and lunch rooms. The courts furnish day- 


] F SURROUNDINGS have anything to do with the 


Electric & Manufacturing Co. 


light to the auditorium and ciass rooms. The building 
as a whole contains 40 class rooms, 11 laboratories, II 
shops, 4 craftsrooms, 7 domestic science rooms, 2 
music rooms, 6 commercial rooms, a large library, a 
girls’ and a boys’ gymnasium, a swimming pool, recep- 
tion rooms, rest rooms and 20 toilet rooms—a total of 
180 rooms. 

The new Schenley High School, unlike a number 
of recently erected schools which are devoted to a 
particular course, offers a number of different courses. 
The recent tendency has been to build academic high 
schools, commercial high schools, manual training high 
schools, etc., but James N. Rule, the principal of 
Schenley, strongly advocates a general grouping of all 
the courses under one roof. He says that a student is 
often guided in his choice of vocation by the fact that 
a commercial or a Latin high school is near his resi- 
dence. He believes that the average student is not 
prepared for any sort of specialization until his senior 
year and prior to this time should get a general broad- 
ening course of instruction, and that a general high 
school is the greatest asset for democracy in the com- 
munity. 

The “Schenley” has a thousand points of interest, 
extending from its kitchen, equipped_with the latest 
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electrical cooking appliances, to its expensive repro- 
ductions of famous paintings, This article, however, 
will be confined to the school’s electrical equipment, 
and especially the power-driven machinery in its in- 
dustrial departments. 


GENERAL FEATURES OF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT OF 
SCHOOL. 


First let us hastily examine a few applications of 
electricity in general use in the building and thus pro- 
ceed directly to the manual training shops. In the 


Switchboard and Two 300-kw. Westinghouse Rotary Converters 
at Schenley High School, Pittsburgh. 


general office a telephone switchboard is installed giv- 


ing service to every room in the building. Here also 


is the master electric clock which controls 27 secondary . 


clocks throughout the school. The clock has a pro- 
gram attachment so arranged that roo bells for assem- 
bly and dismissal are rung automatically in every class 
room at the beginning and end of periods. The audi- 
torium has one of the finest lighting facilities in the 
country and is also equipped with a complete motion- 
picture booth. 

In the chemical laboratory is found every electric 
device that is ‘used for practical demonstrations from 
electric ovens to motors and fans for removing fumes. 
The most striking features of the physics room are 
the switchboard of six panels distributing electrical 
energy to all sections of the department, a display 
panelboard, auxiliary motor driven tools, three kinds 
of lathes, band saws and electrical attachments for 
work benches. 

In the kitchen we find an electric potato peeler, 
chopper, dishwashing machine and a meat and bread 
slicer. In the bakery an electric motor drives a one- 
barrel dough-mixing machine and a three-speed cake 
mixer. An electric proofing oven is used for raising 
dough, and an electric bake oven bakes 4o dozen rolls 
at one time. 

The power plant is probably the most complete to 
be found in any public school. The capacity of the 
boilers is 1350 hp.; they are fired by mechanical 
stokers. All the power current used is transformed 
to 230-volt direct current through two Westinghouse 
300-kw., 6-phase, 60-cycle. 1200-r.p.m. rotary con- 
verters. The switchboard in the power plant is a 
6-panel board. The two panels at the right are the 
alternating-current panels for the lighting system, 
which is a three-wire system. The two panels in the 
center group are the direct-current power panels on 
which are mounted the switches that control the sup- 
ply to the power distributing boards throughout the 


building. The two panels on the left govern all the 
electrical supply, including the two rotaries; they have 
the following equipment: two ammeters, rheostat, two 
main switches and two wattmeters, and one voltmeter 
for both panels. 

There are eight air washers to cleanse and humid- 
ify all the air in the building, the same apparatus being 
used to cool the air in the summer time. The forced 
draft is created by 23 motor-driven fans. For the 
exhaust of the general ventilating system there are two 
25-hp., 230-volt motors, and four of the same type for 
the inlet. Eight 5-hp. motors are used for carrying off 
the air in the kitchen, service room, laundry, lockers. 
closets and laboratories. Ordinarily the ventilation in 
the auditorium enters beneath the opera chairs and 
passes out through the ceiling, but in case of a large 
audience this process is reversed and the air enters at 
the ceiling and passes out under the chairs. All motors 
for all the ventilating systems are of Westinghouse 
make. 


EQUIPMENT OF THE MANUAL TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 


One of the most interesting features of the entire 
manual training department, which is located on the 
ground floor, is its utilization of electric power. It is 
carried to the numerous machines in the metal and 
woodworking rooms and applied to direct-current mo- 
tors. When one first steps into these workshops one 
is immediately surprised that there are no long lines 
of shafting, no tiers of whirling belts, no dodging this 
or that open drive, or feeling that one may get tangled 
in the machinery. It doesn't look like the commonly 
held conception of a factory. The reason for this 
surprise is due to the fact that the equipment is so 
modern that one is not ready for it. Every lathe. 
every band saw—in fact, the entire machinery is driven 
by individual motors with no belting, or at least a very 
short direct drive. Obviously this means much in the 
way of protection for the awkward irresponsible bov 
of freshman years; he is able to devote his entire 
attention to the operation at hand and his attention is 
not diverted with the constant fear that his sleeve may 
be caught in a belt. It means something, too, to use 
only as much power as is required for the particular 
machine in service. With the old system, the entire 
shafting system must be kept in operation in order to 
operate but one lathe; belts had to be run loose to 
avoid accident, and then there were the constant re- 


Boys at Schenley High School Working in Manual Training 
Department on Junior Red Cross Work. 


March 1, 1919. 


View of Manual Training Room Showing Motors Driving the 
Woodworking Machinery. 


pairs. Shafting and belting require oil cups that often 
drip, in fact they make the manual training room a 
dirty place so that the fastidious high school youth 
hates to go back to the English class room with. a 
soiled collar and greasy trousers. - 

The Schenley manual training shops are unusually 
free from the dirt and grime that collects in such 
places. Here is industry, manual work such as the 
boy sees and admires in the outside world throughout 
the busy Pittsburgh district. So the original surprise 
bordering on disappointment of the visitor is soon dis- 
sipated in the atmosphere of work and interest found 
here. The boys are happy and zealous in showing one 
what they are making. 


Another View of Manual Training Department Showing Motor 
Drive and Safety Appliances. 
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For the past year the metalworking department has 
been turned over to the soldiers who were encamped 
in Schenley Park, so that the principal high school 
work has been done in the woodworking department. 
This department includes two spacious rooms con- 
nected by the instructor’s office, which opens into each 
room. The space back of the office and between the 
shops is used as a lecture and demonstration room, 
including an instructor’s table and a small amphi- 
theater. Each shop room is 36 by 8o ft. in dimension, 
thoroughly lighted by day through 8 plate glass win- 
dows extending nearly from floor to ceiling. 

Of course, the first requisite of a modern wood- 
working department is its machine equipment, and the 
Schenley has everything that an instructor could de- 
sire. The upper*half of each shop is given up to work 
benches. There are 12 in each room, all numbered for 
the purpose of easy assignment. Each bench contains 
12 commodious individual drawers and two cupboards 
to hold tools, waste, etc. The top is covered with a 


- heavy block of hardwood. 5 ft. by 3 ft. by 2 in., to 


which are attached vises, whetstones and electric glue 


Surfacer and Circular Saw With Individual Motor Drive. 


pots. Each room also contains an instructor's cabinet 
and a glass-covered tool case built in the wall. 

There are 22 woodworking lathes distributed 
throughout each room. They are driven by individual 
headstock motors and are not anchored to the floor 
but may be shifted easily from one position to another. 
These lathes are used for turning, chucking and sand- 
ing everything from hall trees to stocking stretchers. 
The motor has four speeds, no belt, and is absolutely 
safe and foolproof. The boys like to use these lathes 
because here is action, 

In the center of each room is a standard size sur- 
facer, driven by its own motor, the short belts com- 
pletely guarded with wire screening and sheet metal 
frames. 

One of the finest machines on the floor 1s the band 
saw. There are two of these, one at the lower end of 
each room, and it is the special desire of every bay to 
be given permission to operate them. They are of 
Fay & Egan Co. make, completely guarded with Jones 
safety guides and individually driven by two type SK 
3-hp. motors which have given excellent service. 
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In the center of each room is a standard size cir- 
cular saw made by the Colburt Machine Co., equipped 
with Jones safety appliances, and driven by a type SK, 
5-hp., 230-volt motor. The motor is located at the 
rear and at the base of saw and the short belt drive is 
so completely protected that it is not even visible. 
When a boy reaches his senior year he is instructed in 
pattern making and the shop is well provided with the 
correct machines. 

Two universal grinders are set flush with the walls 
to keep the room free from dust. The wheels are 
carefully guarded by steel curtains and the short belt 
is not visible. These grinders are driven by two type 
CD '4-hp. motors. Fay & Egan jointers are installed 
here, protected by Jones screens and driven by tvpe 
CD, 1-hp. motors. Two wood trimrhers and an elec- 
trically-driven saw filer complete the equipment. 

All of the machines in these shops are driven by 
Westinghouse shunt-wound direct-current motors. 
Every machine in the Schenley woodworking shops is 
of standard size, that 1s, they are the same make of 
machine that is used by any commercial industry of 
the kind in the country which means that the boy who 
leaves the school has nothing to relearn, as is often the 
case where a “baby” model is used. 


METHOD OF SHOP INSTRUCTION AND NATURE OF WORK 


The method the instructor has worked out for han- 
dling tools is interesting. Each boy keeps his tools in 
his own bench and is responsible for them during the 
period he works in the shop. At the close of the 
period he is required to check them and report his 
check to the incoming boy that has his table. The in- 
structor assumes no responsibility except that he 
inventories the entire shop every month and any tool 
destroyed or missing is charged against the last boy. 
One can see that no boy is liable to let the boy that 
proceeds him at the bench report tools missing. 

The general shop practice 1s similar to that of the 
average shop. However, there are a few features that 
are unusual and worthy of mention. A total of 165 
students are given instruction every day. Four years’ 
work is given in manual training and the majority of 
boys carry 100 hours of work each semester. One of 
the “hobbies,” so-called, of the principal is that every 


A Schenley High Schoo! Boy Operating a Band Saw That Is 
Driven by a 3-hp. Motor. 


Exhibit of Work Done by Boys in Manual Training Department. 


All of this work was done for the American Red Cross Con- 
Valescent Hospital in France. The exhibit includes (ooking 
from left to right) bedside table, crutches, tableware chest, 
specially designed rocker crutches: above (looking from left to 
right), blue and red desks, and a special table for placing over 
the bed of the convalescent soldier. ~ 


student in the Schenley [ligh School, regardless of the 
course he is taking, must take one year’s work in some 
study that trains the hands. He believes the result of 
such training has a strong democratic tendency. 

In regard to the nature of the work done, the boy 
selects for his piece of work anything that he desires 
to make, providing of course that the article that he 
chooses is within the class of operations he is familhar 
with. In scope the product includes household fur- 
niture, lamps, candlesticks, reading tables, desks, hall 
trees, stecking driers, tailor’s arms, etc. The principle 
at the basis of the instruction is that the boy takes the 
most interest and does best that which he likes best. 

The fundamental operations are taught by the same 
method that is used in a physics or chemistry labora- 
tory. The instructor demonstrates the principle in the 
class room, setting the standard, and the boys carry it 
out on their individual tasks. Besides doing their reg- 
ular work, the boys themselves repair the machines 
and general equipment, thus learinng about their con- 
struction, operation and maintenance. 

Since the United States entered the war, the man- 
ual training departinents of the Pittsburgh schools have 
devoted almost their entire time in the service of the 
American Red Cross. Schenley High School had led 
the Junior Red Cross in this country in standardizing 
the articles that were made by our school children and 
shipped to the hospitals in France, so that the work 
done in this woodworking department has received 
national recognition. 

This high school has made 300 bedside tables. 20 
tableware chests, 15 Red Cross house tables for con- 
valescent homes for soldiers. These house tables are 
made in three colors, green, blue and pink, to har- 
monize with color schemes adopted in the convalescent 
hospitals. When the armistice was declared consider- 
able progress had been made on a number of specially 
designed crutches for disabled soldiers and 50 were 
made last year. <A stationary desk to be used by a 
patient who is not able to leave his bed is also one of 
the novel features of the work. Besides these articles. 
which are shown in one of the illustrations. hundreds 
of other separate pieces of furniture were made for 
the Red Cross houses. 


March 1, 1919. 
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Construction, Extension and Upkeep 
Policies of Central Stations 


Although Many Companies Are Marking Time, the Majority 
Are Ready to Resume Progress of Plant Betterment, Line 
Extension and New-Business Development to Suit Conditions 


BUNDANT and reliable supply of electricity 
A has become so essential to every community 

that the ability of central stations to furnish such 
supply has become a question seriously affecting the 
welfare of the community. If central-station plants 
and distributing systems are of ample capacity and 
extent, and in such condition as to be able to meet all 
demands upon them, these demands can develop with- 
out hindrance, the community can continue to grow 
unhampered and both capital and labor can be em- 
ployed with at least one essential element—power— 
abundantly available. If, on the other hand, the 
capacity of power plants has reached the point where 
there is little or no reserve left, when these plants 
have suffered in maintenance, when line extensions 
to new and favorable industrial and residential dis- 
tricts are no longer being made, normal development 
throughout the community is likely to be seriously 
_ checked. War conditions have unavoidably brought 
about these latter conditions in a great many central- 
station systems. The attitude of central-station cont- 
panies as to the continuance or correction of these 
conditions is therefore of great concern just now to 
our cities and to the country as a whole. 

To the electrical industry central-station policies 
on these matters are of even more vital concern, be- 
cause the prosperitv of the power companies is closely 
reflected to the industry in general. Central stations 
are among the largest purchasers of electrical appa- 
ratus and supplies. Their policies as to construction 
and rehabilitation. especially as to plant enlargements 
and betterments, line extensions, etc., are therefore 
of keen interest to all electrical men and those closely 
allied to the electrical industry. 

In order to obtain reliable first-hand information 
for the benefit of the electrical industry about the 
attitude of central stations on these important matters, 
the ELECTRICAL Review has made a careful survey 
of policies and plans of a very large number of cen- 
tral stations in large, medium and moderate-sized 
cities. These stations are both large and small. and 
quite typical of the entire central-station industry. 
The high percentage of replies received is therefore 
believed to give a good general summary of the 
various opinions on these matters now held by repre- 
sentative central-stations managements. 

Another survey was made of the attitude of these 
companies respecting the resumption of active solicita- 
tion of new business. In this case the managers of 
the new business, sales or contract departments of 
those companies that have usually been prominent in 
aggressive development work were written to or per- 
sonally interviewed. It was felt that if there was to 
he resumption of such sales effort, it would under 
present conditions be expected from such companies 
as have previously had successful experience in this 
work. The opinions expressed on this subject, and 
referred to in another section of this issue. are there- 


fore believed to be indicative of what may be antici- 
pated in this line under reasonably favorable cir- 
cumstances. 

The first point that was observed was that many 
companies are now very carefully considering all these 
matters and expect to take definite action upon them 
in the very near future. Eagerness is expressed by 
all the stations in this group to do the utmost in the 
way of necessary or desirable construction that is 
warranted by the circumstances. Uncertainties as to 
costs are naturally withholding the final approval of 
much contemplated work, until the conditions can be 
better judged as to how extended these undertakings 
should be made in order to correspond with profitable 
investment. The opinion is quite generally held that 
rehabilitation on a large scale, extensive new con- 
struction and liberal line extensions are warranted 
only to the extent that these betterments and increases 
in capacity will bring such a high return on the excess 
investment involved under present prices of material 
and labor that this excess cost above normal can be 
written off or amortized in from five to ten years. In 
view of this state of affairs, final budgets for this 
year’s program of new work are in many instances 
still unsettled. 

The basis for this policy of going slowly and surely 
is found in the difficulties experienced by so many 
central stations during the war. The high cost of fuel, 
supplies and labor has necessitated the closest economy 
by practically all companies, and especially those 
whose rates could not be correspondingly raised on 
account of franchise limitations, lack of power of 
regulatory commissions, or other causes. Obviously, 
these companies are necessarily constrained to go on 
slowly until the return of more normal conditions and 
any expenditures now authorized must be of such 
character as will surely be profitable from the start. 

In view of these circumstances a minority of the 
companies, probably not over one-third, have definitely 
decided to take the most conservative attitude and 
engage in substantially no important construction or 
betterment work this year unless a very material im- 
provement in the present business situation and in 
load requires it. These companies have sufficient 
capacity to handle existing demands and therefore 
contemplate no additions thereto or to their lines, un- 
less it be in the nature of short extensions to serve 
customers with substantial loads. However, they ex- 
pect at least to maintain plants and lines in good con- 
dition, which is much better than the situation a year 
or so ago when even normal upkeep was in many cases 
cut down. 


REVIVAL OF REHABILITATION AND CONSTRUCTION 
Work BY Many COMPANIES. 


Aside from high costs and shortage of men, check- 
ing of important construction work during the past 
year resulted from the orders of the War Industries 
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Board which had to curtail the normal use of mate- 
rials so as to conserve them for prosecution of the 
war. Only those projects were approved as were 
of manifest national interest or’ which, having been 
started, would involve heavy loss if not completed. 
Consequently a great deal of work planned by the 
central stations during the latter part of 1917 or later 
tor execution last year was never begun and is now 
waiting only for favorable conditions. At present it 
is largely a question merely of opinion as to whether 
conditions are sufficiently favorable to warrant under- 
taking this work. The scarcity of men no longer 
exists, the orders curtailing the use of materials have 
been removed, so that the only hindrances leít are 
continued high costs and some difficulties in financing. 
Both these matters, which will be referred to again 
below, have in many instances been taken care of, so 
that construction work is being resumed by a gratify- 
ingly large number of central stations. 

This 1s especially true in those cities where the 
companies were not called on to increase plant capacity 
during the last year and a half in order to serve muni- 
tion plants, shipyards, and other war industries, be- 
cause in such cases ample reserve capacity now exists 
as a rule since the war loads have almost vanished. 
Those cities where there was very heavy war business 
are the very ones also in which construction work was 
seriously checked. Consequently, they find themselves 
in need of greater reserve generating and often also 
distributing capacity, and of affecting many improve- 
ments in plants and lines that suffered because of ina- 
bility to carry out customary upkeep work. 


OPpToMISTIC OuTLOOK INSPIRES BuILDING WORK. 


The case is not exclusively one of necessary in- 
creased capacity, however, as many companies are in- 
spired by optimism at the general outlook. While they 
find themselves able to easily handle present business, 
they consider it desirable to be in such condition as 
to take care of material increases that may come in 
the not distant future. Readjustment to peace status 
is being made steadily and will, no doubt, be greatly 
accelerated by actual signature of the peace treaty. 
The purchasing power of the people was perhaps 
never greater than now, in spite of high prices and 
high taxes. Very many cities are deficient in hous- 
ing facilities, so that apartment and residence building 
will have to be undertaken. This will increase the load 
in residence districts. The people have restricted their 
purchases of clothing, furniture and other supplies 
during the war and these must be replenished. To sup- 
ply these wants will stimulate business greatly, which 
in turn will cause many industrial plants to make 
necessary betterments that could not be made during 
the war. l 

Extensive road building and other public works 
also will stimulate general business improvement, all 
of which means heavy increases in electrical loads of 
central-station systems. Special loads developed dur- 
ing the war, such as electric welding and electric fur- 
nace work, will probably continue and may even grow 
through new applications. The present mild winter 
has diminished the harvesting of natural ice, so that 
the demand for electrically made artificial ice will no 
doubt be heavier next summer than ever. These are 
but a few of the reasons why progressive central sta- 
tions are taking an optimistic view of the situation 
and preparing for important developments. 

But this is only part of the story. Quite a few 
central-station companies feel that they should not 
only be in a position to furnish electric service for 
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future peace needs of the community, as they were in 
furnishing urgent war power loads, but that they 
should help solve the growing unemployment situation. 
This idea is not confined to the large companies by 
any means. The manager of the central station in 
the modest town of Fessenden, N. Dak., writes that, 
“We are eager to do our bit in absorbing the surplus 
of labor that has accumulated and must be cared for 
by our industries even if necessary at a sacrifice of 
our profits; therefore, we are contemplating and 
arranging a 19-mile extension of a high-tension line 
to an adjoining town, also an 8-mile extension of one 
of our present high-tension lines into a new territory. 
We are also endeavoring to interest a third town in 
these connections, which if accomplished will necessi- 
tate the addition of a 200-hp. complete unit in our 
plant.” If a small company can take this progressive 
stand, surely some of the larger and more resource- 
ful organizations can do as much. 

Respecting the prevailing tendency for prices of 
materials and labor to remain rather high, the feeling 
is spreading that the decreases that have already oc- 
curred have probably reached a fairly stable level, 
because much new work has to be undertaken without 
further delay. This will bring about employment of 
labor and stabilize the material market. The price of 
copper and of other essential central-station supplies 
has already been very materially reduced, so that those 
companies which have need for undertaking line or 
power-plant work without further delay cannot afford 
to wait for possibly remote further reductions. Such 
further decreases may come gradually but the higher 
cost involved in undertaking work without waiting 
can usually be compensated for by extra returns that 
the prompt completion of this work will make possible. 


CHARACTER OF Work UNDER Way AND CONTEM- 
PLATED. 


The work under construction and contemplated for 
execution during the present year is of varied charac- 
ter. Only a few typical examples are cited in the 
following to give some idea of the character of this 
work. In the way of large plants is the new steam- 
electric plant of the Kansas City Light & Power Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., a brief preliminary description of 
which was published in these columns last year. This 
plant was started late in 1917 and eventually will con- 
tain six units. At the present time two 20,000-kv-a. 
steam turbogenerator sets are being installed, together 
with all the necessary appurtenances. A 13,200-volt 
underground transmission system is being installed to 
connect this plant with the various substations. of 
which two new ones are being built. 

The Denver Gas & Electric Light Co., Denver, 
Colo., is completing a 12,500-kw. addition to its plants. 
At Warren, Ohio, the Trumbull Public Service Co. is 
proceeding with the installation of a 12,500-kw. turbo- 
generator set. The Rockford Electric Co. is planning 
for considerable extensions and expects to install a 
7500-kw. turbogenerator with various improvements 
to coal-handling machinery. and additions to its pres- 
ent distribution lines in Rockford. Ill. At Elyria, 
Ohio, the Lorain County Electric Co. is completing 
as rapidly as possible its new 8000-kw. power station, 
the first unit of which it is hoped to place in service 
this summer. A 1250-kw. turbo set is to be installed 
by the City Light & Water Co. at Armarillo, Tex. At 
New Philadelphia, Ohio, the Ohio Service Co. is in- 
stalling a 4000-kw. turbine and surface condenser unit. 
Jt is also installing additional circuits to existing 
33,000-volt transmission lines between Newcomers- 
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town and Cambridge, 20 miles, and New Philadelphia 
and Dennison, 10 miles. The Hanover Light, Heat & 
Power Co. has plans to install a 1000-kw. turbogener- 
ator, surface condenser and spray cooling system at 
Hanover, Pa. Certain existing lines are to be in- 
creased in capacity by raising the voltage to 13,000. 
The Virginia-Western Power Co. is completing a new 
steam-electric power plant and some additional high- 
tension transmission line to tie in with its hydroelec- 
tric system. At the power plant of the Tide Water 
Power Co. at Wilmington, N. C., there is being in- 
stalled a 2500-kw. turbogenerator with barometric 
condenser, two 600-hp. boilers, two 1500-kw. trans- 
formers and necessary auxiliary equipment. 

In the line of hydroelectric development a few 
typical cases may also be mentioned, one of which is 
the extension of the facilities of the Southern Sierras 
Power Co., Riverside, Cal. This company is building 
additional steel pipe lines so as to increase the capacity 
of its several plants along Bishop Creek. These pipe 
lines aggregate nearly 3% miles in length. The 
capacity of Plant No. 5 will be increased by a new 
1500-kw. unit. An increase in voltage of the trans- 
mission line from Bishop Creek to San Bernardino 
will be made to correspond with the increased load 
demands. In Maine, the Bangor Railway & Electric 
Co. plans to install three water wheels of 250-hp. each 
at its Veazie plant. and the Bar Harbor & Union River 
Power Co. is planning to install a 3000-kv-a. water 
wheel unit at its Ellsworth plant. The Vermont & 
Quebec Power Corporation plans the building of a 
new plant on its water-power holdings along the 
Missisquoi river, Vermont; about 1500 hp. will be de- 
veloped and a 13,000-volt transmission line of 15 to 
22 miles length will be built. Another 500-kv-a. unit 
is to be added at the Richford, Vt., plant. Typical 
of some of the smaller developments is the contem- 
plated development of two water powers bv the Mil- 
ford Electric Co. at Milford, Mich. 

The lull in street-lighting developments that char- 
acterized the last year especially is giving way and 
considerable work is being planned in this line. The 
city of Chicago, which spent several million dollars 
last year, hopes to continue the extension of its 
municipal system although the budget has not been 
approved at this writing. The Public Lighting Com- 
mission of Detroit plans to expend about $500,000 for 
the construction of conduits, underground cable, pole 
lines and street-lighting equipment. The municipal 
plant at Ottawa, Kans., is preparing specifications for 
a 500-kw. unit employing either steam engine or tur- 
bine. At Brigham City, Utah, improvements costing 
about $12.000 are contemplated. A new series light- 
ing system will be installed in the business district and 
a new secondary distribution system is contemplated 
so as to serve to supply the*kghting of the business 
district more satisfactorily. The Lexington Utilities 
Co., of Lexington, Ky., is considering the rebuilding 
of a part or perhaps whole of its street-lighting sys- 
tem of about 700 lamps, changing to a straight series 
Mazda svstem. 

The foregoing examples of new work and exten- 
sions have been picked at random from reports of an 
extremelv large number of projects. They are typical 
of the progressive undertakings of both large and 
small central-station systems. The central-station 
industry has up to the late war made steady and re- 
markable progress. Most of the companies are de- 
termined to resume this progress without delay so 
that this industry may continue to be in the lead as 
it has been in the past. 
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A MESSAGE OF APPRECIATION FROM 
THE FRONT. 


Interesting Letter from a Subscriber Showing How the 
“Electrical Review” Served the Boys Overseas. 


I take this privilege in writing to express my sin- 
cere thanks for the past issues (since June 27, 1917) 
of the ELECTRICAL REVIEW. 

It is needless to state they were very gratefully 
received and have passed many a dreary hour for both 
me and my comrades. 

If paper could talk, many are the hair-raising 
incidents that some of those issues could relate. 

Have received the issues regularly, while in the 
Toul sector in the St. Mihiel salient and while in the 
Argonne. 

Arrived in France in June, 1918, going imme- 
diately into the lines in the Toul sector. 

Received my training at Camp Gordon, Ga., where 
men from every state in the Union made up the 307th 
Signal Battalion. Our major is K. D. Schaffer, for- 
mer district plant chief for the Bell Telephone Co., 
Toledo, Ohio. Such men, including its enlisted per- 
sonal employes of the Bell Telephone Co. and West- 
ern Union Telegraph Co., composed our battalion, 
considered from its achievements one of the best in 
the A. E. F. 

We left the Toul sector to take up the right flank 
of the St. Mihiel salient, which was opposite Metz and 
could be plainly seen on a clear day. 

During that drive our division (82nd) made a 
creditable showing. Sept. 22 found us in the Verdun 
sector, and on Oct. 5 we entered the lines again, re- 
maining until Nov. 1 after 50% of our troops were 
either killed or wounded. 

All this time I received the ELecrricaL REVIEW 
and this week received the December number, which 
I now have before me. 

Am at present located in Champlitte with Brigade 
Headquarters, having been stationed here since Dec. 1. 
maintaining telephone communication. However, we 
start overseas soon, and a happy bunch we will be. 

Once back home, must find occupation and am 
undecided whether it will be telephone work or my 
old line of business—lighting and power. 

France is open for much improvement in lighting. 

Champlitte is very poorly lighted, having a power 
plant, hydroelectric operated, generating Irro volts 
direct current. The lines are very poorly constructed, 
bare copper, mostly No. 10 and No. 8, mounted on 
porcelain insulators on iron brackets fastened to build- 
ings. Inside wiring 1s accomplished about in the same 
manner as our bell and annunciator wiring. 

Not a night passes but some interruption of serv- 
ice occurs, due to some uncalled for reason. 

The plant is owned by a Frenchman individually 
and from all appearance has made his fortune in 
francs, so does not give it his attention. However, 
this is the way things are run in general in France. 

Many small villages are without electric light. 

The Afmericans have wired several in this area— 
Maetz, Coublanc, Seffron and others. 

It is difficult to state if this would be a promising 
land for some wideawake American electrically in- 
clined. Am thinking it would. | 

Again thanking you for this privilege to write and 
subscription to the Review for these many past 
months, I remain, Yours sincerely, 

SercT. E. J. Ross, 
307th Field Signal Battalion, Co., B, A. E. F. 
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Linking Science and Art in Lighting 


Last* of Six Articles Dealing with Esthetic Interior Lighting— 
Appropriate Use of Chandelier and Bracket—Tendency Toward 
the Use of Other than Ceiling Fixtures — Future Possibilities 


By M. LUCKIESH 


Nela Research Laboratory, National Lamp Works of General Electric Co. 


Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohto. 


PART VI—SOME MODERN TENDENCIES IN LIGHTING. 


HERE is a general tendency in lighting toward a 

more extensive use of so-called indirect and 

semi-indirect lighting. Owing to the increasing 
brightness of light-sources, especially the more pow- 
erful ones, good lighting requires the concealment or 
shading of these sources. One of the chief virtues 
of natural lighting indoors is its diffusion and there is 
a tendency in artificial lighting to simulate this char- 
acteristic. This need for diffusing the light makes it 
necessary to sacrifice some of the artistic chandeliers 
and brackets of the past centuries when the light- 
sources were flames of relatively low brightness com- 
pared with modern sources of high brightness. Chan- 
deliers and wall brackets, when properly located, may 
be equipped with frosted lamps of low wattage and if 
these are viewed against a light background, annoying 


“The first five of these articles appeared in the Elera 
T of Oct. 5, Nov. 2 and Dec. 7, 1918, and Jan. 4 and F 
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glare is not usually experienced. However, it is gen- 
erally safer to equip chandeliers with diffusing shades, 
and brackets, which are usually more exposed to the 
normal visual field, should be provided with dense 
opal glass shades as large as artistic considerations 
will permit. 

In some types of interiors, chandeliers and wall 
brackets are more appropriate than any other style of 
fixture. In fact, we are often confronted with char- 
acterless semi-indirect bowls in rooms of period archi- 
tecture in which they are quite conspicuously incon- 
gruous. There is a tendency on the part of illuminating 
engineers to abandon the chandeliers and brackets, but 
the artist will cling to these in their appropriate places. 
In fact, such fixtures have great value in certain types 
of interiors where the artistic aspect is prominent. 
But the artist must be convinced that diffusing shades 
can be applied to such fixtures without sacrificing any 
artistic value. In Fig. 1 both chandeliers and wall 
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Fig. 1.—Court Room With Brackets and Chandeliers in Which the Lamps Are Well Shaded. 
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brackets are in use in a room in which both the utili- 
tarian and esthetic aspects on the lighting are impor- 
tant. The small lamps in the chandeliers are shaded 
- with dense opal shades. The wall brackets, which are 
lower and consequently are more commonly in the 
visual field, are equipped with large opal shades. This 


Fig. 2.—Floor Lamps That Provide Both Generai and Localized 
Lighting in the Tea Room of a Hotel. 


combination is quite satisfactory. This illustration is 
of a room in a large public building in which fixtures 
of these types are quite generally and satisfactorily in 
use. This type of lighting is not unique; in fact, it 
was perhaps the earliest ‘used and it is mentioned here 
not to illustrate a modern tendency, but to bring forth 
the point that it still has a place in modern lighting. 
In fact, many possibilities are open to the designer of 
chandeliers, brackets and similar fixtures to link 
science and art in the solution of the more complex 
problems which confront the lighting expert as the 
art of lighting advances. 


LIGHTING Must Be APPROPRIATE. 


There is an increasing tendency, especially in our 
large beautiful interiors, to conceal lamps behind cor- 


Fig. 3.—Bank President’s Office Artificially Lighted Through 
Skylight. 


nices and in various recesses provided by the archi- 
tect. Such schemes, if premeditated, make for a per- 
fect blend between lighting effects and architectural 
‘design. Touches of color are all that remain to make 
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lighting of this nature, when appropriate, of course, 
perfect from the standpoint of congruity. However, 
such highly diffused lighting is not always appropriate. 
For example, there is much dissatisfaction in some 
large dining rooms with this lighting which renders 
objects characterless. Jewels lose their charming glit- 
ter; human faces are not satisfactorily modelled, and 
there is no feeling of the slightest privacy. But these 
objections are not general, although they emphasize the 
importance of the law of appropriateness in lighting 
as in other activities. 

These mistakes are excellent examples of a lack of 
imagination on the part of those responsible for the 
lighting and also illustrate the necessity of viewing 
lighting not only by itself but merely as one factor in 
the entire ensemble which comprises an interior and 
its function. Illustrations of this kind of “concealed” 
lighting and of the ordinary semi-indirect and indirect 
fixtures are to be found on every hand. 


EXAMPLES OF LIGHTING THAT Do Not EMPLOY THE 
ORDINARY CEILING FIXTURE. 


It is the chief aim of this article to point out cer- 


_tain tendencies and possibilities in lighting in which 


the ordinary fixture suspended from the ceiling is not 


Fig. 4.—Swimming Pool in Club House With Artificial Lighting 
Through Skylight. 


used. In many interiors fixtures suspended from the 
ceiling detract from the artistic value of the room as a 
whole. In others inadequate provision has been made 
for appropriate lighting effects and it may be imprac- 
ticable # provide the necessary wiring after the build- 
ing has been completed. In Fig. 2 is illustrated a 
pleasing lighting effect obtained by means of floor 
lamps. By means of a simple mechanism containing a 
silvered reflector a powerful indirect component of 
light is obtained. Other sockets are available for the 
cozier direct component. Both of these effects are 
obtained from a single unit and it is seen that a degree 
of variety in the lighting effects is available. 
Numerous noteworthy examples of artificial light- 
ing through skylights in the ceiling are available. This 
method has been used in a number of art galleries and 
where science and art are properly linked the results 
are satisfactory. A number of hotels and other large 
interiors have employed this type of artificial lighting 
and in some cases beautiful color effects have been 
obtained. The scheme is especially practicable where 
the same skylight admits natural daylight. However, 
the maintenance of skylights is a matter of prime im- 
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portance and by no means inexpensive. In a number 
of cases artificial lighting has been done through spe- 
cially designed windows in the side walls, but this 1s 
not generally good practice because the position of 
such windows is usually unsatisfactory from the stand- 
point of good lighting. However, such unique de- 
partures from general practice are the best solutions 
of some problems. 

In Fig. 3 is shown a private office lighted by means 
of artificial light projected through the sub-skylight 
shown. In Fig. 4 is shown the same kind of lighting 
for a swimming pool. In both these instances the 
skylights admit natural light in the daytime. In the 
former case if the so-called artificial daylight tungsten 
lamp (Mazda C-2) were used they could be turned on 
as daylight begins to fail with the result that the occu- 
pant would not experience the annoyance of the usual 
change from natural to artificial light. Ordinarily, 
when natural daylight fails, the artificial light is sup- 
hed and when it differs in distribution and color 
there is a period of annoyance, as 1s well known. As 
the lighting art progresses toward refinement such 
voints as these will be more carefully considered. 

Many artistic ornaments can be designed for the 
purpose of concealing lamps and eliminating the ceil- 
ing fixture when advisable. Among these the flower 
box has many possibilities. It may provide a pretty 
ornament, especially when it contains artificial flowers 
or when vines are draped over it. It may be supported 
on the wall, over capitals, on mantels or bookcases, and 
in many other places. The use of this type of unit is 
shown in Fig. 5. This is a small theater which is 
quite satisfactorily lighted in this manner. Reflectors 
giving an asymmetrical distribution should generally 
be used when the boxes are supported on a wall or 
near it. In this case the brightest areas in the room 
are as far from the direct field of view as possible. 

In Fig. 6 is shown a type of floor fixture which 
has been used successfully in numerous interiors for 
indirect lighting effects. 


ALMOST LIMITLESS POSSIBILITIES AHEAD. 


The possibilities of fixture design and architectural 
design appear to be limited only by the expenditure 
the consumer will authorize. They are certainly un- 
limited when considered from such viewpoints as op- 
portunity and ingenuity. When we look backward over 
the accomplishments in the past ten years our imagina- 
tion fails us in striving for a view ten years hence. 
High-efficiency lamps are available so that we need not 
handle light as we did in past years when it was so 
precious. We can alter it in color to suit our esthetic 


Fig. 5.—The Flower Box as a Place of Conceaiment for the 
Lamps in a Small Theater. 
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Fig. 6.—The Massive Flower Urn Solves Some Lighting Problems 
Very Well, as in This Club-House Foyer. 


taste and the psychological requirements.  [fficient 
reflecting, refracting and diffusing devices are avail- 
able and great strides have been made toward ac- 
cumulating knowledge in this direction. Much remains 
to be learned and to be done but it appears that prog- 
ress demands a closer linking of the scientific and the 
artistic aspects of lighting. 


MARKED PROGRESS OF OKLAHOMA CEN- 
TRAL STATIONS FOR 1917. 


The Oklahoma central stations show large in- 
creases in substantially all items for both five-year 
periods covered by the table, but in the increases from 
1912 to 1917 are in most cases proportionally less than 
those for the preceding years. Although steam ‘sup- 
plied the greater part of the horsepower in 1917, the 
figures show a very great proportional gain in the 
power derived from internal-combustion engines— 
from 200 hp. in 1907 to 5966 in 1912 and to 12,860 
in 1917. 

The figures are shown in detail herewith. 

CENTRAL-STATION STATISTICS FOR OKLAHOMA. 

Per cent of 


increase.' 
1907 to 1912 to 
1917. 1912. 1907. 1917. 1917. 
Number of establish- 
ments ....sssessesa. 201 130 72 179.2 54.6 
Commercial ........ 95 67 58 63.8 41.8 
Municipal .......... 106 63 14 657.1 68.3 
Income? .....essenusn $4,306,782 $2,357,950 $1,106,316 289.3 82.6 
Electric service ...$4,212,933 epee $1,097,134 284.0 84.2 
All other .......... $ 93,849 70,621 $ 9,182 922.1 32.9 
Total expenses, in- 
cluding salaries and 
WAZeS .... ccc ecco es $3,541,443 $1,888,706 $1,025,702 245.3 87.5 
Number of persons 
employed .......... 1,112 785 414 168.6 41.6 
Salaries and wages.$ 885,880 $ 581,580 $ 264,604 234.8 52.3 
Total hp. ............ 80,997 53,922 22,623 258.0 60.2 
Steam engines: 
Number ......... 223 194 113 97.3 14.9 
TLD. iin Pe eats 66,769 45,821 22,423 197.8 45.7 
Internal-combustion engines: 
Number .......... 133 38 ~. 2 6550.0 250.9 
a ee 12,860 5,966 200 6330.0 115.6 
Water wheels: 
Number .......... 5 ho, eai —28.5 
De tein eae 1,368 AOU. eens, “athe a ee —35.9 
Kilowatt capacity of 
dynamos ........... 57,783 38,301 15,499 272.8 50.9 
Output of stations, 
kw-hħhr. asses... 100.737,632 48,824,097 24,985,903 303.2 106.3 
Stationary motors served: 
Number ........... 315 3,470 1.086 4897.0 83.7 
De aoaea Esaa 61,268 23,056 6,586 830.3 165.7 
Number of street lamps: 
EO. E E 1,925 3,303 IAT ee —41.7 
Incandescent, etc... 13,763 8,334 Motta . ganas 65.1 


tA minus sign (—) denotes decrease. Exclusive of $11,669 in 
1917 and $130,096 in 1912, reported by street and electric railway 
ed al Aa as income from sale of electric current. "Not 
available. 
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Editorial Comment 


a ORTHAHEEL 


An Awakening in the Central-Station 
Industry 


N order to obtain first-hand information regarding 

new extensions and other construction work to 

be undertaken by central-station companies this 
spring, the Evectricat Review directed a letter of 
inquiry to approximately 2500 companies. Elsewhere 
in this issue we summarize the replies so far received. 
Attention is also called to the department of construc- 
tion items where specific details are given of consid- 
erable new work that will be undertaken by utility 
companies immediately. 

The outstanding feature of this survey is that the 
central-station industry as a whole will do a consider- 
able amount of new work this spring and summer— 
not only to take care of normal increases but in antici- 
pation of an appreciable amount of new business. It 
is true that in some respects the actual amount of con- 
templated work: is not as extensive as in previous 
years but when conditions are taken into consideration 
it is certainly encouraging that even as much will be 
done as is already planned. 

The fact that there is considerable apprehension 
in some localities with reference to a decline in prices 
and the unprecedentedly high wage scale has undoubt- 
edly led some companies to report that little or noth- 
ing will be done unless conditions improve. Never- 
theless enough far-seeing companies have made plans 
to go ahead to make it safe to predict that 1919 will 
maintain the high average of the past few years previ- 
ous to our entering the war. 

One of the splendid accomplishments of the war 
period was the manner in which the central stations 
in the war-industries cities met the sudden loads of 
munition plants, shipyards, cantonments, etc... With 
equal fine spirit many other central stations are now 
preparing to meet the renewed peace loads of other 
cities. 

Fundamentally, business conditions in the central- 
station industry are exceptionally sound, and it is 
generally conceded that an era of prosperity is ahead. 
What is needed, however, is greater optimism and 
faith, not only among central stations but all branches 
of the industry. Prosperity and depression are both 
conditions of the mind as much as anything else. The 
forthcoming convention of the National Electric Light 
Association, which is being planned on a pre-war basis, 
will do a great deal towards bolstering up spirit in the 
industry. Manufacturers particularly should give 
their support to a movement to reduce the period of 
uncertainty and shorten the reconstruction era by 
starting an active campaign to overcome it. 


Improving Central-Station Plant 


N THE survey of the central-station industry 
| made by the ELEcrricAL REVIEW a rather aston- 
ishing fact has been brought to light. With the 
coming of spring with its milder weather, lessening of 
loads and general awakening of the year has always 
come spring activity in the way of construction, im- 
provements, extensions and rehabilitation. In the past 
this has consisted very largely of outdoor activity, 
changing of insulators, renewal of crossarms, con- 
ductor reinforcing, line extensions and similar work. 
This vear to an extent without precedent in our 
knowledge the spring activity centers around indoor 
work. l 

The reasons for this are, perhaps, not far to seek. 
The war, and the strenuous time preceding our entry 
into the conflict, curtailed development of additional 
loads not readily get-at-able. The three outstanding 
features of central-station operation during these 
times were fuel shortage, labor difficulties and a lack 
of capacity to meet demands made upon it. The 
result, naturally, is that much experience was gained 
and many lessons taught are now to be acted upon. 

First and foremost there is the boiler room. And 
no one operating a boiler room during the last two 
years failed to learn many things; and 1f indications 
are correct, few will wait unnecessarily in putting 
their ideas into practice by applying their solutions to 
the many problems. These problems embrace such 
matters as coal handling and measuring, combustion 
improvement and economy, feed-water regulation and 
measurement, and steam-flow metering, reduction of 
the many preventable wastes, and all-round general 
rehabilitation. In many instances additional capacity 
is to be installed; in other cases it is to be obtained by 
supplanting natural by mechanical draft, hand firing 
by mechanical stoking, and equipping the boiler room 
with instruments wherewith what is going on and how 
it is being accomplished may be known. 

In the generating stations and substations long- 
needed repairs and improvements are to be brought 
about. Equipment is to be rearranged for greater 
economy of operation and space, and greater ease of 
operation. Old equipment is to be replaced by new, 
and in almost every instance hand control is being 
replaced by automatic. Voltage regulation—the 
criterion of central-station service—is receiving great 
attention. Many of the smaller utilities that not long 
ago would not consider automatic voltage regulation 
of their feeders are now turning to automatic regula- 
tion as a way to improve their service, increase their 
revenue, and accomplish quickly and scientifically and 
more completely results similar to re-enforcing line 
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conductors. The safety movement, that receives 
more consideration in times of peace than during the 
waging of war, is apparent in many of the reported 
improvements to be made. 

All in all, the construction, the improvement and 
rehabilitation work now planned for indoors shows 
conclusively that lessons taught by the war are to be 
put to good purpose. Economy of operation and 
materials, safety and reliability without sacrifice of 
flexibility, simplicity of layout and well-laid plans, 
mark central-station activity. Higher standards, 
higher ideals and the promise of greater loads gen- 
erally indicate that the central stations are preparing 
to make up for lost time. 


Tendencies in Esthetic Lighting 
Go advances in lighting practice have re- 


sulted from the development of efficient lamps 

and accessories. This higher efficiency has been 
accompanied unavoidably by higher brilliancy of light 
sources, which necessitated sacrificing part of the 
efficiency in order to secure better diffusion. This 
resulted in the production of not only numerous types 
of diffusing shades and globes, but in such radical 
departures from former lighting practice as the use 
of indirect and semi-indirect lighting and variations 
thereof. When correctly applied not only have these 
presented some excellent solutions of the serious ques- 
tion of glare, but they have also offered many novel 
and beautiful examples of interior lighting. Thus 
they have served to give greater variety and scope to 
the designer of the lighting for public buildings, 
theaters, hotels, club houses, schools, libraries, art gal- 
leries, the better classes of stores, offices and resi- 
dences, and other buildings in which considerable 
attention is given to esthetic results in the general 
architectural design. 

A decided impetus was thus given to indirect light- 
ing systems. Their rapid advance within the last 
dozen years aroused very spirited discussion which 
has not yet entirely terminated. One group of light- 
ing men heralded this advent with almost unbounded 
enthusiasm while the opposing group looked upon the 
development as freakish and regarded it with scorn. 
Between these opposing groups the preponderance ot 
lighting interests have looked upon indirect lighting 
as possessing decided merits in very many cases. Its 
advantages are well known and its limitations also. A 
very excellent presentation of the status of the matter 
is given in the article by Mr. M. Luckiesh, which 
appears in another section of this issue. He points 
out that, contrary to the belief of some lighting men, 
direct lighting still has its distinct field in places where 
consideration to esthetic effects is necessary or de- 
sirable. In many places insufficient attention has been 
given to making the hghting system appropriate to the 
uses of the room and the character of its architecture 
and general design. In some places, for instance, 
direct lighting fixtures of proper design can give a 
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very pleasing and harmonious result. Such modifica- 
tions of direct hghting as furnishing the light through 
an artificial skylight, while somewhat expensive, also 
produce very unique and satisfactory results. 

The fact is that through development of the light- 
img art we now have available a much greater wealth 
of good hghting equipment than was conceived pos- 
sible a few years ago. This has placed at our disposal 
facilities for producing unique lighting effects that 
may in many cases lend additional charm to the archi- 
tectural design. How successfully this 1s done depends 
on the harmony between the lighting method emploved 
and the general scheme of the architect. blind choice 
or a pet lighting system may through incongruity 
entirely defeat the aim sought. From the variety of 
methods now available it should be possible to select 
a suitable combination. 

Prejudice should not be a deciding factor in selec- 
tion of what is to be used. The final result will indi- 
cate whether the visual requirements of lighting prac- 
tice as well as good taste have been thought of. It 
is therefore evident that careful consideration must be 
given to all questions involved before deciding on 
what system of lighting is most appropriate. 

The present article by Mr. Luckiesh is the last of 
his present series on “Linking Science and Art in 
Lighting.” We feel sure that our readers will be 
pleased to know that Mr. Luckiesh has in preparation 
a new serics of articles which will be a development 
of the ideas he has set forth and will serve to throw 
much new light on this subject that has up to the 
present time received too little candid, unbiased and 
sympathetic consideration. 


A Central-Station Opportunity 
To unusually mild winter, which has established 


new records in many localities, has made certain 

a serious shortage of ice this summer. In fact, 
it is predicted that the retail price will be in the neigh- 
borhood of $1.00 per 100 pounds. 

Naturally thoughts turn to artificial ice plants but 
when it is considered that in a city like Chicago, for 
instance, the existing plants can only take care of 
about two-thirds of the normal requirements, some 
idea can be had of the seriousness of the situation. 

The supply of service to ice plants constitutes one 
of the most profitable loads for the central-station 
company and every effort should be made to encourage 
the extension of present plants and the establishment 
of new ones. Likewise, the operation of an ice-mak- 
ing plant as an adjunct to a central generating plant 
should again be given consideration. 

The big opportunity for the central-station indus- 
try, however, is in the household motor-driven refrig- 
erating machines that can be applied to any domestic 
ice box. There are several such machines on the 
market and opportunities for many more. Central- 
station sales departments should look into this field, 
which has such great potential possibilities. 
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Week’s Events 
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A. I. E. E. Holds Successful Midwinter Convention— Ef- 
fective Demonstration of Productive Lighting—Other News 


FUTURE PROSPECTS DESCRIBED TO CEN- 
TRAL-STATION MEN. 


E. W. Lloyd Addresses Edison Men on Growth of 
Industry. 


(d 

At a meeting of the New Business Group of the 
Commonwealth Edison Co. held in Chicago, Feb. 24, 
E. W. Lloyd, general contract agent of the company, 
delivered an interesting address on “Getting Back to 
Normal Business.” The members of this group, which 
comprises the contract, inspection and construction 
departments, are engaged in the securing of new busi- 
ness for the company and in the work which neces- 
sarily proceeds the connecting of new customers to 
the company’s lines. 

Mr. Lloyd was very optimistic about the future of 
the central-station industry and is of the opinion that 
a great opportunity still exists in this feld for the 
ambitious salesman in spite of numerous assertions 
to the contrary. In proof of this he pointed out the 
many applications of electricity which have, through 
the extreme conditions of the war, become for the first 
time generally known and used to any extent. All of 
these applications present to the central-station com- 
panies possibilities for increased loads which were not 
recognized before and to the central-station employe 
an opportunity to become an expert in certain lines 
while the field is still unworked and to profit in the 
tremendous growth which is sure to follow. 

Electric welding, for example, was given promi- 
nence for the first time during the war and the notable 
advances made in its application and the remarkable 
results which were achieved assure its widespread use 
in the future. 

The use of electric furnaces has also been greatly 
advanced in this country since the outbreak of the 
war. In 1914 this country had fewer electric furnaces 
in operation than any of the larger countries of 
Europe; now it has more than any other, yet the 
greater part of the field has not been touched. Like- 
wise, electrochemistry is only beginning to occupy the 
place it should among the industries of the country. 

The growth of the use of electric power for refrig- 
erating purposes and ice making has been remarkable, 
but this field still offers great possibilities for the cen- 
tral-station salesman. This 1s especially true this year 
for the extremely moderate winter has brought about 
a shortage in natural ice, which will increase the 
demand for electric service for large artificial ice 
plants and should bring about a more general use of 
small household electric refrigerating outfits. 

In addition, the prospects in the electric vehicle, 
appliance, lighting and housewiring fields appear ex- 
ceptionally bright. Improvements in design and the 
tendency towards better roads have increased the 
demand for electrically operated vehicles of all sorts. 
Appliances are more in demand due to the difficulty 
in securing domestic help. The advantages of ade- 
quate lighting facilities have only recently been def- 


initely proven and are as yet not realized by the vast 
majority of manufacturers. And, in spite of the prog- 
ress which has been made, there is still a large number 
of houses which are not wired. Mr. Lloyd estimated 
that at the rate the houses of Chicago were being 
wired, it would be very many years before this work 
was completed. 

Looking further into the future, the electrification 
of the railroads and the use of electric power for 
heating appear as the greatest possibilities. The for- 
mer has already proven successful and only the finan- 
cial requirements prevent its application. The latter 
is steadily growing and may be expected to take a 
prominent place as a load builder on central-station 
lines in a very few years. 


SERVING AND REGULATING ELECTRIC 
SUPPLY TO INDUSTRIAL LOADS. 


Substations and Voltage Regulation Receive Attention of 
Ohio Electric Light Association Meeting. 


The transmission and distribution committee of 
the Ohio Electric Light Association held a meeting 
in the Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio, on February 20, 
at which was discussed the two important subjects of 
industrial substations and automatic voltage regula- 
tion of distributing circuits. The meetmg was well 
attended, and a lively discussion took place, chairman 
R. R. Krammes, presiding. 

The first paper, read by G. B. Schneeberger, elec- 
trical engineer, Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., 
was entitled, “Industrial Power Substations.” Mr. 
Schneeberger reviewed the evolution of the industrial 
substation as built by his company, illustrating his 
paper by lantern slides. When this type of substation 
first came into vogue, the installation was the sim- 
plest, ‘usually consisting merely of an outhousing of 
corrugated iron in which the transformers were 
housed, and located wherever conditions permitted. 
Today, construction has become fairly well standard- 
ized, as also the conditions under which the cost of 
the substation is borne either by the utility or the 
customer. The present practice 1s to adhere wherever 
possible to brick construction. The arrangement of 
transformers and control apparatus has been stan- 
dardized as far as possible, so as to assure safety to 
service and persons, and simplify installation. 

The discussion centered around the question of 
construction methods, location of transformer valuts, 
methods of charging for energy and cost of the in- 
stallation, ventilation, and transformer protection, 
when fuses and when circuit breakers are employed. 

The second paper was read by Frank Hershey. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, and was entitled 
“Automatic Voltage Regulation of Distributing Cir- 
cuits.” This paper discussed the necessity of uniform 
voltage, upon revenue, lamp efficiency and lamp life. 
It is the criterion of central-station service. The use 
of voltage regulators was advocated, and theymethod 
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of laying out territories for enabling voltage regula- 
tion to be carried on properly outlined. The cost of 
installing automatic voltage regulators was balanced 
against the cost of stringing additional copper conduc- 
tors for certain cases, showing the superiority of regu- 
lators as regards not only cost but also efficiency and 
flexibility. The induction regulator is used almost 
exclusively at the present time, the survival of the 
fittest. Mr. Hershey outlined the application of the 
induction regulator to single and three-phase circuits, 
three and four-wire, using two and three regulators, 
with inter-connected current transformers. 

In the discussion that followed, considerable inter- 
est was found to center round the three-phase four- 
wire system of distribution, because of its flexibility 
in permitting single- and three-phase loads to be 
served independently and the voltage of the single- 
phase lighting loads to be regulated without affecting 
materially the voltage of the three-phase loads. The 
use of line drop compensators or the compensated 
tvpe of contact-making voltmeter, the methods of 
checking up the settings was another matter that 
brought out considerable discussion. 

At the close of the discussion, followed by lunch- 
eon in the Electrical League’s club rooms, inspection 
parties visited the new extension to the power plant 
at 7oth street of the Cleveland Electric J}luminating 
Co., many of the industrial substations of the same 
company, and portions of this same company’s under- 
ground system. 


LIGHTING FOR PRODUCTION EFFECTIVE- 
LY DEMONSTRATED. 


W. A. Durgin Discusses Lighting from Production Stand- 
point and Visually Demonstrates It by Cleverly 
Designed Model—Results of Lighting 
Survey and Tests. 


.\ most unique lecture and demonstration entitled 
“Lighting for Production” was presented before a 
well attended meeting of the Chicago Section of the 
IHuminating Engineering Society on the evening of 
Feb. 20. Many factory owners and managers, con- 
tractors and architects were present as guests of the 
lighting men and in the course of an hour’s demon- 
stration and semi-technical discourse received a more 
vivid impression of what modern factory lighting sig- 
nifies, what it accomplishes and how it is efficiently 
produced than could be obtained from countless hours 
of ordinary sales talk and possible desultory trial 
installations. The lecturer was W. A. Durgin, light- 
ing assistant to the vice-president, Commonwealth 
Edison Co., Chicago, who will be remembered for his 
unique lecture on “Lighting as a By-Product or Buy- 
Product” before the 1916 N. E. L. A. convention. 

Mr. Durgin referred in his introduction to some of 
the difficulties confronting the lighting man because of 
the necessity of meeting physiological and psychologi- 
cal conditions that vary considerably in individuals. 
By approaching the problem of industrial lighting in 
a human, practical way without overemphasis on illu- 
minating engineering terms, but conforming strictly 
to the best lighting practice, much headway has been 
made in Chicago in factory lighting betterment by the 
central-station organization. Connected to the com- 
pany’s lines are some: 700 large industrial concerns 
with motor installations of 100 hp. or more. During 
the past year inspectional surveys were made of 260 
of these plants that aggregate a floor area of over 
19,000,000 sq. ft. and employ 43,000 men. During the 
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time effectively demonstrated on the model. 
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hours when work must be performed by artificial 
light, the average illumination intensity employed in 
these plants was found to be 1.4 ft.-cdls. The equip- 
ment in use comprised a varied aggregation of bare 
lamps and lamps with shades and retlectors of nu- 
merous types, mostly cheap in price and mishts, and 
usually very dirty. | 

A special model was used for the demonstrations. 
It consisted in the upper part of a section of a factory 
about 42 ft. wide to the scale of 1 in. per ft. In it 
were shown in proper place windows at the sides, 
work benches at the windows, small lathes and other 
machines in rooms parallel to the benches. Below 
this model was a large, square piece of ground glass 
representing the working plane of the benches and 
machines in rows parallel to the benches. Below 
projected from behind onto this glass surface so as to 
show simultaneously the relative intensity and dis- 
tribution obtained with the various hghting systems 
shown in succession in the model proper. First, by 
means of daylight lamps just outside the windows but 
screened from the view of the audience, were shown 
characteristic light distributions and intensities ob- 
tained with natural light through the windows clean 
and then dirty; the effect of changing the sky angle 
was shown, also the nature of the shadow effects; the 
great contrast in intensity between the areas near the 
windows, and the middle portions of the room (25 
and 0.6 ft.-cdls., respectively), was very strikingly 
demonstrated. Lighting a row of lamps over the 
middle improved this. 

The still common method of using close to the 
work drop lamps bare and with cheap cone reflectors 
was displayed so that its meagerness in lighting only 
small areas of machines or benches and leaving the 
rest of the room in dense shadow was clearly shown. 
Mr. Durgin pointed out other serious disadvantages of 
such lighting and then contrasted them with the many 
advantages of general lighting that were at the same 
Nine 
units were shown at a height corresponding to 10) ft. 
above the floor; each was equipped with a modern 
steel reflector and gave an illumination intensity of 
10 ft.-cdls. uniformly over the entire floor. Lack of 
uniformity was shown when the mounting height was 
lowered. l 

Mr. Durgin discussed the effect of well designed 
general lighting on reduction of accidents, improve- 
ment of supervision, making work rooms more orderly 
and cheerful, making the men more contented, and 
other factors that raise the morale of the entire organ- 
ization. These benefits, while clearly noticed in every 
properly lighted shop, cannot be definitely reduced to 
specific figures. The commonly claimed increase of 
production should be capable of accurate determina- 
tion, however, and to verify it the Commonwealth 
Edison Co. instituted a series of carefully conducted 
tests in four different Chicago factories. 

The first test in an iron pulley finishing shop was 
made after an obsolete lighting system was replaced. 
The electrical consumption was increased 7 times, 
the average illumination 25 times; the testing engi- 
neer’s records showed an increase in production of 
20% at a cost of 5.5% of the payroll. In the second 
test, in a shop making soft metal bearings, the increase 
of production for different machining operations aver- 
aged 15% after the intensity was increased nearly to 
triple the original value. .A third test was conducted 
in a machine shop working on heavy steel parts. 
Quadrupling the intensity gave an increased produc- 
tion averaging 10% at a cost of 1.2% of the payroll. 
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The tourth test was in a shop assembling carburetors ; 
here the intensity was increased nearly 6 times and 
the production 12% at a cost of only 0.9% of the pay- 
roll. The details of these four interesting tests as 
Mr. Durgin presented them will be published in a 
later issue. 

The need for education on the part of the con- 
tractor was shown in comparative estimates and light- 
ing layouts prepared by a lighting specialist and sev- 
eral contractors. The cost of the installations made 
by the contractors was from 54 to 62% of that sug- 
gested by the lighting man and from 1% to 214 times 
as many units were installed by them, but being of 
small size, the total wattage of the lamps was reduced 
from 1% to 1/7 of that the specialist thought neces- 
sary. At an average of 60% of the cost and % of 
the wattage, the customer received only 9% as much 
light, or tor every dollar expended he got but 15% 
as much light as if the specialist's plan had been fol- 
lowed. The increased cost of good lighting in eight 
recent installations was I to 4 cents per employe per 
day. A saving of 34 up to 4 or 5 min. per day because 
of the good lighting would offset this higher cost, but 
the actual saving was found to be from 45 min. to 
2 hours per employe per day. 

The low cost of productive-intensity lighting is due 
to the superior efficiency of the higher grade reflectors 
and the larger gas-filled lamps it employs. Mr. Durgin 
showed samples of modern high-efficiency lighting 
units for industrial plants and compared their general 
characteristics in a general way. The importance of 
minimizing both primary and secondary glare was 
strongly emphasized; the latter from highly polished 
surfaces on machines or work is often as troublesome 
as the former. Need for good maintenance was also 
pointed out. Mr. Durgin showed that in some cases 
the need for local lighting will still exist, in fact the 
entire problem of securing a satisfactory lighting sys- 
tem when special requirements are to be met is one 
that should be referred to the lighting specialist. Such 
a system, however, is a distinct economic benefit to 
all concerned. 


ACOUSTICAL ENGINEERING EXPLAINED 
TO ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. 


J. B. Taylor Gives Illustrated Lecture Before Chicago 
Section, A. I. E. E., on Developments in This Line. 


An interesting lecture and demonstration was given 
in Chicago on the evening of Feb. 24 before the Chi- 
cago Section, American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers, and the Electrical Section, Western Society of 
Engineers, by John B. Taylor, of Schenectady, N. Y. 
He presented a condensed review of the fundamentals 
of the laws of sound, and by means of illustrations 
showed how the shapes of sound waves resemble 
those of electric waves. Methods of recording sound 
waves were described and their applications to 
telephony and to acoustics explained. 

Mr. Taylor showed how many of the principles of 
sound could be applied in an engineering way in a man- 
ner similar to the applications of the principles of 
light in illuminating engineering, and he therefore 
foresaw the development of a new branch of applied 
science that might be called acoustical engineering. 
He also explained and demonstrated the basic princi- 
ples of many musical instruments, including the organ 
pipe, flute, oboe, clarionet, bassoon, etc. The char- 
acteristics of different types of phonograph records 
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were also described and the wear of different kinds 
of needles shown. : 


MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN OF AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERS. 


Active Campaign Undertaken to Increase the Membership 
—Booklet on Aims and Activities of Institute. 


The war has given great prominence to engineers 
and has emphasized the importahce of co-ordinated 
engineering effort, especially through well established 
engineering societies. In order to stimulate further 
interest in electrical engineering activities, the Ameri- 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers has decided to 
carry on during the present year a very active mem- 
bership campaign. Although the membership as of 
Jan. I, 1919, was 9677, it is felt that there are perhaps 
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thousands of electrical engineers who should not only 
be interested in but actively associated with this na- 
tional body of electrical engineers. To carry on this 
campaign a special committee has been appointed, of 
which H. A. Pratt, 165 Broadway, New York City, is 
chairman. 

A well illustrated and interesting booklet on the 
aims and activities of the A. I. E. E. has been pub- 
lished which gives pertinent facts not only regarding 
the Institute itself, such as its objects and general 
conduct of its business, but contains a number of brief 
statements by Past-Presidents C. F. Scott, J. W. Lieb, 
H. G. Stott, Gano Dunn and H. W. Buck, on the 
value of membership and the desirability of support- 
ing this organization. Meetings and conventions, pub- 
lications, local sections, student branches, committees, 
employment service, headquarters and library, and 
other facts of interest are described. Full lists are 
given of the sections, national and local officers and 
the Membership Committee. Copies of the booklet can 
be obtained from Secretary Hutchinson, 33 West 39th 
street, New York City, and from members of the 
Membership Committee. 
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Electric Welding and Many Technical 
Problems Discussed by A.I.E.E. 


Midwinter Convention Exceptionally Well Attended—New Light Thrown 
on Welding, Standardization, Radiotelephony and High-tension Insulation 


HE seventh midwinter convention of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers held in 
the Engineering Societies Building in New York 
City on February 19-21 was one of the most interest- 
ing and largely attended conventions that the Institute 
has held. The attendance was so large, in fact, that 
it was impossible to accommodate all of those who 
wished to attend the sessions and who wished to go 
on the inspection trips to manufacturing plants and 
laboratories in and about New York City. The num- 
ber of printed copies of the papers delivered at the 
convention was only half large enough to supply the 
demand of those attending the sessions, although 
Secretary Hutchinson provided two or three times as 
many copies as the estimated attendance seemed to 
justify. The different committees having charge of 
the arrangements for the convention had made their 
arrangements in such detail, however, that, although 
the attendance was much larger than was anticipated, 
no changes of program or of plans were necessary. 
Attendance was stimulated probably not only be- 
cause of the general awakening of engineers to the 
fact that progress in electrical development during 
1918 was as great as that which has occurred in any 
previous decade, but also because the papers which 
were delivered at the various sessions were selected 
with the idea of describing this development authenti- 
cally. Moreover, the scope of subjects.selected to be 
discussed at the different sessions was such as to at- 
tract the engineer interested in theoretical matters as 
well as the engineer interested in the practical applica- 
tion of such matter. The wide range of subjects 
discussed is indicated by reference to the paper by 
Dr. Steinmetz entitled “The General Equation of the 
Electric Circuit” and to the paper by S. V. Goodall 
entitled “Welding as a Process in Ship Construction.” 


ELECTRIC WELDING. 


The convention was opened by President Comfort 
A. Adams on Wednesday afternoon as a joint session 
with the American Institute of Mining Engineers 
which held its convention on February 17-19. The 
session, which was devoted to the art of welding was 
addressed by men from both groups of engineers. 
Papers read by G. F. Comstock, S. W. Miller, and 
H. M. Hobart, of the Institute of Mining Engineers, 
presented the subject as considered by the metallurgist, 
whereas papers by S. V. Goodall and by O. H. Esch- 
holz, of the Institute of Electrical Engineers, pre- 
sented the practical electrical phases of the subject 
as thev are known at present. 

\fter opening the session, President Adams de- 
scribed the work of the Electric Welding Committee 
and the things it had accomplished during its existence. 
The committee which consisted eventually of about 
150 members and was recognized by the Shipping 
Board, accomplished as much in electrical welding 
in 1918 as was accomplished in the previous Io years. 
Among the accomplishments of the committee was the 
development of the steel chain which is 40% stronger 
than the ordinary wrought-iron chain. On Jan. 1, 


the Emergency Fleet Corporation withdrew its sup- 
port from the Electric Welding Committee, whereupon 
a joint welding bureau was organized. This bureau 
consists of representatives from all engineering socie- 
ties and interested engineering organizations, includ- 
ing representatives from the bureaus of the different 
governmental departments. The scope of the work 
intended to be done by the present welding bureau will 
include the general development of electric and gas 
welding processes. The welding bureau will consist 
of a fusion of the previous committees on electric and 
gas welding into a general welding committee. 

Papers by G. F. Comstock and by S. W. Miller 
described the metallographic structure of steel and 
iron at welds. The fact that the exigencies of the 
war made the development of gas and of electric weld- 
ing necessary and that many defective welds have 
occurred that could not be explained readily has stimu- 
lated research work in welding. The demand for 
welding large and expensive parts is increasing since 
the comparatively cheap process of welding often can 
restore broken parts of machinery that are expensive 
or are difficult to reproduce. To determine the reason 
that many welds fail is a matter that is attractine 
considerable attention. Mr. Comstock and Mr. Mil- 
ler presented a large amount of data that probably 
will lead to the explanation of many: failures of 
welded parts. 

Both speakers referred to the presence in the 
material near welds of a substance, probably an eutec- 
toid, which is thought to be a nitride. The substance 
resembles pearlite in some instances but is known to 
be another substance. It occurs in two forms, namely, 
in small oblong spots and in needles. Since it is ob- 
served only in that portion of a specimen near the 
welded surface, it is thought to originate through the 
absorption of nitrogen from the air by the metal in 
the presence of temperatures extremely high. 

Some of the statements made by Mr. Miller are 
that oxy-acetylene and electric welds are brittle; that 
rupture of welds always occurs at primary grain 
boundaries; that the carbon arc decarbonizes metal: 
that normalizing causes the formation of nitride 
needles; and the nitride and pearlite eutectics have 
a similar appearance. He concluded by saying that 
the largest amount of trouble on account of the failure’ 
of welds is caused by foreign material—possibly ox- 
ide—at the grain boundaries, and that welds must be 
made metallurgically sound. 

H. M. Hobart and S. V. Goodall presented certain 
aspects of the serviceability of welded steel. The 
possibility of replacing riveted parts by welded parts 
was shown to be feasible in certain places; 40% of 
the cost of the structure of a steel ship is expended 
for riveting, whereas, 15-20% is expended for other 
labor and shop work. Any method of building, there- 
fore, that will reduce the cost of riveting will reduce 
largely the cost of a steel ship. Since the British Ad- 
miralty and the American railroads have employed 
electric welding satisfactorily during the’past 12 oF 14 
vears, there is reason to believe thabthe process canbe 
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applied to a plate welding in the construction of ships 
with a reduction of 20 to 40% in the weight of the 
plates. The principal difficulty in plate welding, as it is 
practiced at present, is that the welded parts lack uni- 
formity. If the weld is satisfactory, it is usually 
stronger and is often tougher than the parent metal. A 
method of non-destructive testing of welded plates has 
been devised recently whereby the location of defective 
welds can be detected accurately. Two thirds of the 
specimens in a group which the non-destructive test 
indicated to be satisfactory broke outside of the weld 
when tested for tensile strength. 

The fact was mentioned in the discussion follow- 
ing the papers not only that experiments are being 
made to determine the practicability of interlocking 
plates for hull construction, but also that a company 
has been formed to build hulls with interlocking plates. 

In a paper entitled “Fusion in Arc Welding,” ©. H. 
Eschholz discussed some of the practical phases of arc 
welding. These phases consist of the length of arc 
and the characteristics of the finished weld. The 
short arc was shown to be more satisfactory than the 
long one because of the diminished amount of ex- 
posure of the deposited material to the surrounding 
air and of the diminished amount of oxidation of the 
material. Sections of welds show a definite relation 
between the integrity of the joint, the shape of the 
bead, and the overlap at the edge of the bead. 

Discussion of the paper brought out the fact that 
welded steel pipe, 12 in. in diameter, is used in the 
explosives plant at Nitro, W. Va., that spot welding of 
plates less than 3 in. thick will produce joints as strong 
as the normal plate, and that the integrity of any 
welded joint depends largely on the carefulness of the 
workman who does the welding. Moreover, arc or 
gas welding is the only means available of repairing 
manganese-steel parts that have been broken. Joints 
which have been protected during the welding process 
by blue asbestos have been found to be more nearly 
uniform and satisfactory than joints protected by other 
material because the fused asbestos envelopes the 
fused metal globules with a particular kind of slag 
that excludes oxygen and nitrogen from the globules. 


STANDARDS AND ELECTRIC CIRCUIT. 


The morning session of Feb. 20 was opened by 
President Adams who described the formation of the 
American Engineering Standards Committee. Presi- 
dent Adams mentioned the fact that the War Depart- 
ment recognized the existence of 15 different standards 
of screw threads, whereas the Railroad Administra- 
tion assumed control of 500 types of locomotives. 
After discussing the aims of the Standards Com- 
mittee, he introduced C. P. Steinmetz who presented a 
third thesis entitled “The General Equations of the 
Electric Circuit,” and H. S. Osborne who presented 
a review of the work of the Sub-committee on Wave- 
Shape Standard, of the Standards Committee. 

Discussion of both papers was limited somewhat 
on account of a lack of time. The paper by Dr. Stein- 
metz was commented on as being another of his classic 
theses by Messrs. Scott, Underhill, and Kenrellv. 
One of the practical features of his paper was the 
way in which he employed numerals in expressing fre- 
quencies. The method consists of expressing frequen- 
cies as logarithms of the base 10. Thus a frequency 
of to is of the order 1, a frequency of 100 is of the 
order 2, and so on. Dr. Steinmetz recommends the 
application of this idea to any discussion in which 
large quantities occur. 

Mr. Osborne's paper promoted a considerable 
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amount of discussion between telephone and central- 
station engineers. The discussion included such topics 
as telephone interference, a standard wave shape, and 
a standard noise. The opinion of the central-station 
men seemed to be to the effect that the telephone men 
should adopt a standard frequency and adhere to it. 
Such action by the telephone engineers would permit 
central-station engineers to design their apparatus 
so as not to interfere with the telephone equipment. 

Dr. Steinmetz emphasized the fact that the sine 
wave is more nearly imaginary than real. His state- 
ment was that the sine wave is more a matter of senti- 
ment than of experience, that the sine wave is merely 
a standard, but that it is possibly the best standardiza- 
tion that can be made. A standard noise as indicated 
by a telephone receiver was defined to be the amount 
of noise given by a certain frequency and wave shape 
passing through a telephone receiver. That the reso- 
nance of material in the receiver has an effect on the 
noise transmitted was mentioned. 


RADIO AND WIRE TELEPHONY. 


Friday's session opened with papers by E. B. Craft 
and E. H. Colpitts on “Radiotelephony” and by John 
R. Carson on “Theory of Transient Oscillations.” 
The papers were unusual of their type. Mr. Carson’s 
paper consisted of a mathematical treatment of his 
subject that was exhaustive, whereas, Messrs. Craft 
and Colpitt’s paper consisted of a description of the- 
development of the radiotelephone that was complete. 
The papers were discussed by Gen. G. O. Squier, Dr. 
Pupin of Columbia University, and by Alfred H. 
Coles. 

General Squier reminded the audience of the fact 
that, whereas, all other forms of communication have 
been developed phenomenally during recent years, the 
ocean cables, as methods of communication, have been 
subject to scarcely any improvement since they were 
first installed. Because of inherent characteristics, 
the European cables are idle during six to nine hours 
per dav. This loss of efficiency is particularly em- 
barrassing at present when the cables are crowded 
with communications. Moreover, the absence of a 
universal cable language causes other delays and also 
many mistakes during decoding and translating oper- 
ations. The United States Government is offering 
engineers the use of equipment and the Alaska cables 
for experimental purposes with the idea of improving 
the cable service. 

The paper by W. W. Crawford, deceased, on 
“Telephone Circuits with Zero Mutual Induction,” 
was read by title only. 


DREAKDOWN OF HIGH-TENSION INSULATION. 


Lively discussions were inspired by the papers pre- 
sented at the session on Friday afternoon. The paper 
by G. B. Shanklin and J. J. Matson, and that by F. 
Dubsky, being theoretical treatises of the causes of 
breakdown of the insulation on high-tension cables, 
were of special interest to engineers engaged in the 
manutacture and use of high-tension and power equip- 
ment. That the cause of such breakdowns in insulat- 
ing material are not understood but are recognized as 
being important is shown by the diversity of opinions 
and views which were expressed during the discussion 
of these papers. 

The general opinion, if such an opinion could be 
said to exist, was that entrapped air bubbles are the 
principal cause of breakdown. The opinion as to the 
specific condition or action of the air that causes the 
defects in insulating material was less harmonious 
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than the general opinion. Among the possible specific 
causes for breakdown which were mentioned are 
corona and its consequent perforation and destruction 
of the insulating material, ozone and nitric acid gen- 
erated in the entrained air bubbles, general oxidation 
of insulating material, general heating of the material, 
and mechanical bombardment of the air particles 
against the walls of the air bubbles. Fach cause had 
its advocate, although the last cause, that of mechani- 
cal bombardment, which was advocated by President 
Adams seemed most logical and was most substantially 
supported by experimental proof. This cause was 
further substantiated by experiments by Prof. E. E. F. 
Creighton on porcelain insulators. He found that the 
more porous porcelain insulators heated much more 
rapidly than the less porous insulators. 


LECTURES, ENTERTAINMENTS AND INSPECTIONS. 


Wednesday evening was devoted to a popular lec- 
ture by Dr. John A. Brashear on the subject, “An 
Evening with the New Astronomy.” This was a very. 
fascinating address and was followed by the displav 
of moving pictures, whereas, Thursday evening was 
devoted to the dinner-dance at the Hotel Astor. Both 
lectures and dinner-dance were well attended. In fact 
the attendance on both evenings was about as large 
as could be accommodated. 

The technical inspections also, on Thursday after- 
noon, attracted an unusual attendance. The party 
which visited the Brooklyn navy yard was restricted 
because of the large number of applications of mem- 
bers who wished to visit the yard. It was found neces- 
sary also to restrict the number of visitors to the Bell 
system laboratories. Other concerns which invited 
the attending members and guests to visit their works 
were the New York Edison Co., the United Electric 
Light & Power Co., the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Co., and the Flectrical Testing Laboratories. 

Abstracts of the technical papers presented at 
other than the welding session are given below: 


Radio Telephony. | 
By E. B. Crarr anb E. H. Covprrts. 


This paper is divided into two parts. The first part 
describes the development of the art of radio telephony by 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Co. and the West- 
ern Electric Co. to the accomplishments of transatlantic 
telephony. This is followed by demonstrations of the use of 
radio telephony between ships and of methods of connecting 
radio and wire telephone systems. This first part covers 
work principally of an engineering research nature, the most 
important problems being the development of systems of 
generation, modulation, transmission and reception of radio 
telephone signals. 

The second part is concerned almost entirely with the 
work of producing radio telephone and allied apparatus for 
the Army and Navy in the late war. The major problem of 
the second part was the design of light and compact sets 
which could be produced rapidly and in large numbers, for 
the main features of generating, modulating and receiving 
systems were’ already well understood. 


Review of Work of Sub-Committee on Wave Shape 
Standard of the Standards Committee. 


By Haron S. OSBORNE. 


The paper gives a review of the work done during the 
past three years by a sub-committee of the Standards Com- 
mittee of the Institute appointed to make recommendations 
for changes in the Institute's rules regarding the wave shape 
of alternators. After a very careful consideration of the 
nuestion and a large amount of experimental work the Sub- 
Committee Jast spring made recommendations that for the 
present the ten per cent deviation rule should be retained 
without change (except in wording), and that trial use should 
be made a supplementary wave shape factor. The new fac- 
tor, based on the relation between voltage wave shape and 
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interfering effect in telephone circuits, when power and tele- 
phone lines parallel each other, is called the “telephone inter- 
ference factor.” The committee invites the broadest discus- 
sion and trial use of the new factor. No attempt will be 
made to decide upon limiting values of the factor until after 
wide experience shall have been obtained in its use, and the 
committee will welcome assistance on the part of any inter- 
ested in collecting information to this end. 


Telephone Circuits with Zero Mutual Induction. 
By WILLIAM W. CRAWFORD. 


The paper deals with the reduction of inductive inter- 
ference in telephone circuits. 

Various relative positions of two or more circuits, in 
which the mutual inductance is zero, and the mutual capac- 
itance unbalance is approximately zero, are discussed. The 
most important case is that when the two wires of one circuit 
occupy opposite ends of one diagonal of a square, and the 
other circuit, the ends of the other diagonal. A phantom 
formed on circuits so related is nearly immune from external 
induction. 

Several forms of construction embodying this arrange- 
ment, and built largely with standard parts, are illustrated. 
In these forms, about one third of the inductive relations 
of each physical circuit are with circuits in a position for 
approximately zero mutual inductance. The form of phan- 
tom transposition used automatically balances the circuits 
not so related. 

Calculations and tentative designs are presented to show 
that the use of these forms of construction will give greatest 
refinement of balance against induction from power circuits, 
and possibly also against cross-talk, increased flexibility in 
co-ordinating with the variations in exposure to power cir- 
cuits, a simplification of the transpositions system, fewer 
transposition poles and transpositions, and when desired, the 
realization of a part of these advantages with the lead com- 
pressed into less than the normal space. The improvement 
is greatest in the phantoms. 

Adverse factors are the increased sensibility to cross-talk 
due to variations in sag, and the slightly increased capacitance 
of the phantoms. 

The cost of original construction of the proposed forms 
should not be materially higher than for the present standard 
form. The cost of conversion of an existing lead to one of 
the proposed forms will be considerably greater than that of 
re-transposing the lead according to present practises. 


Theory of the Transient Oscillations of Electrical Net- 
works and Transmission Systems. 


By JoHN R. Carson. 


The purpose of this research was to make a broad theo- 
retical study of transient phenomena with a view to develop- 
ing methods of calculation directly applicable to engineering 
problems. The investigation starts with the problem of 
formulating the current in an electrical network or trans- 
mission system in response to a suddenly applied e.m.f. of 
arbitrary form. A simple formula is derived which expresses 
this current in termy of two independent functions: one, 
the applied e.m.f. expressed as a time function, and the other 
a character function of the constants and connections of the 
system, this latter being termed the “indicial admittance” 
of the system. A knowledge of the indicial admittance, there- 
fore, completely determines the behavior of the system to all 
types of applied voltages including both transient and steady 
states. A systematic investigation of methods for solving 
and computing the indical admittance follows, in the course 
of which original solutions for transmission and artificial 
lines are derived and a new method involving integral equa- 
tions is developed. This latter is particularly well adapted 
to handle the difficult problem of taking into account the 
effects of terminal impedance in transmission systems. 


The Dielectric Strength of Air Films Entrapped in Solid 
Insulation and a Practical Application of the 
Problem for Alternator Coils and Cables. 


By F. DUBSKY. 


It is of theoretical importance, as well as of practical 
importance in design, to be able to predetermine the dielectric 
strength of air films or bubbles entrapped in solid insulation. 

If such films are over-stressed the solid insulation may 
be damaged by chemical action, local heating, mechanical 
action, etc., due to corona. 

An experimental investigation was made of the strength 
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of air hlms of various thicknesses between glass plates. In 
the arrangement used, the breakdown of the air or the start- 
ing point of corona could be readily observed. Tests were 
also made of the dielectric strength of air films between other 
solid insulations. 

It was found that the diclectric strength of air films 
between insulations was practically the same as the dielectric 
strength of air films between conductors. 

The second part of the paper is devoted to the practical 
application of the data to the design of armature coils and 
cables, and several specific examples are given. 


Abnormal Voltages Within Transformers. 
By L. F. BLUME ano A. BOYAJIAN. 


Mathematical analysis is made of a rectangular wave 
impinging upon a transformer winding and quantitative values 
deduced of the resulting internal voltage stresses in terms 
of transformer constants. It is shown that the conclusions 
also apply in part to abrupt impulses and approximate idea 
is given of the reaction of transformer to high frequencies. 
The difference between operating transformer with isolated 
and grounded neutral is shown. Energy losses are not con- 
sidered in the mathematics although the manner in which the 
results are affected is pointed out. Finally, theoretical results 
are compared with impulse and high-frequency tests made 
m the laboratory. 


Ionization of Occluded Gases in High-Tension Insulation. 


By G. B. SHANKLIN AND J. J. MATSON. 


This paper deals with the ionization of occluded gases in 
solid insulation from the standpoint that these gas spaces are 
the weakest part of an insulation design and should receive 
first consideration. The stress at which ionization starts in 
different types of built-up insulation, such as used in cables 
and coils, is measured from these measurements and a safe 
working stress determined. The paper brings out, more than 
anything else, the importance of reducing the gas spaces to 
a minimum size, and using materials of the lowest possible 
permittivity, since the higher the permittivity the greater the 
stress on the gas spaces. 

If an insulation design is worked at a stress so high 
that internal ionization occurs it should be considered as 
“over-stressed” and its life will certainly be shortened. Just 
how much it will be shortened depends upon such factors 
as; type of insulation used, degree of over-stressing, loose- 
ness and porosity, etc. Roughly, the life of an over-stressed 
design is anywhere from six months to six years, Judging 
from numerous tests made. This shows that the damage is 
very gradual. 


The General Equations of the Electric Circuit—III. 
By CuHartes P. STEINMETZ. 


In the usual theory of transients the assumption is made 
that resistance, inductance, capacity and conductance are con- 
stant. This however, is not correct, and as the result thereof, 
it was not possible to theoretically investigate, and numerically 
calculate the dissipation of high-frequency disturbances, the 
flattening of the wave fronts of impulses, the rounding off of 
steep waves, etc., with the time and the distance of travel, 
and therefrom to determine the distance, to which the danger 
from such disturbances extends, and to investigate the condi- 
tions of line construction, which limit the danger zone of 
such phenomena to the smallest local extent. 

In the following, two of the foremost causes of change 
of the line constants with the equivalent frequency are in- 
vestigated, the unequal current distribution in the conductor, 
and the electric radiation from the conductor, and shown, 
that within the range of frequencies which may be met in 
industrial circuits, the effective resistance of the conductor, 
and its attenuation constant, may increase more than a 
million fold. 

Equations of the line constants as function of the equiva- 
lent frequency are derived, and applications thereof made to 
a few problems: 

(1) The laws of conduction of high-frequency currents, 
such as produced by lightning discharges and similar disturb- 
ances, and the conclusions resulting therefrom on the nature 
of the conductor. 

(2) The decay of high-frequency sine waves in trans- 
mission lines. 

(3) The attenuation of rectangular waves. 

(4) The flattening of the wave front of steep impulses. 

It is shown that in high-frequency conduction the section 
of the conductor is of little importance, but the circumference 
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is the determining factor, except at very high frequencies, 
where size, shape, and material—within certain limits—be- 
comes of secondary importance. The inductance and the 
capacity of the conductor remain constant up to very high 
frequencies, but the effective resistance may increase many 
thousand fold. At high frequencies, not all the energy con- 
sumed by the effective resistance of the conductor is con- 
verted into heat, but the major part may be radiated into 
space and thereby affect other circuits. 

The conditions, which cause a flattening of steep wave 
fronts and impulses, and a rounding of irregular waves, are 


investigated, and it is shown, that within the range of dis- 


tances in which danger may result from a steep wave front 
or high frequency, the steepness of the wave tront decreases 
with the square root of the distance traveled by the wave; 
that size and material of the conductor have little influence, 
but the distance between conductor and return conductor is 
the main factor in flattening the wave front and thereby 
limiting the danger zone. 

For convenience, the theoretical part has been separated 
and placed in an appendix, giving in the text the discussion, 
with. numerous tables derived from the theoretical equations, 


and curves illustrating these tables. nee 
The investigation is not general, but rather limited to 


special applications, as the field is too new to permit fargoing 
generalization. 


i ce AS Seem E 


NEW KANSAS CITY PLANT DESCRIBED 
FOR JOVIANS. 


Electrical Men and City Officials Make Inspection of New 
Station Following Address. 


The Jovian Electric League of Kansas City on 
Feb. 21 devoted the entire luncheon hour, and after- 
noon, to a discussion of the Kansas City Light & 
Power Co.’s new plant. F. S. Dewey, assistant gen- 
eral manager of the company, explained, with the help 
of slides, the construction work already done on the 
plant. Following the discussion, 50 of the men pres- 
ent at the luncheon visited the plant and inspected it 
thoroughly. The value of the event consisted in the 
fact that not only did Jovians see what Kansas City 
is going to get in the way of central-station facilities 
but ‘that city officials and newspaper publishers, also 
had this opportunity. Among the visitors were the 
mayor, the superintendent of the water department, 
L. H. Chapman, water and light commissioner of 
Kansas City, Kan.; managers of industrial plants and 
newspaper men. C. C. Rosewater, publisher of the 
Kansas City Journal, remarked upon his new concep- 
tion of the importance of electricity in the future 
industrial and business development of the community. 

The Jovians and visitors were guests of the Kansas 
City Light & Power Co. at the luncheon. 


NEW YORK JOVIAN LEAGUE DISSOLVED. 


New Organization to Be Known as New York Electrical 
League. 


Members of the New York Jovian League at a 
recent meeting in New York City unanimously voted 
to divorce themselves from the national order and 
hereafter will be known as the New York Electrical 
League. The new organization will have the same 
class of membership and will be devoted to the same 
purposes and principles as the old one; however, it 
will not be necessary for its members to be affiliated 
with the Jovian Order in the future. The officers, 
committees, etc., of the old organization will be re- 
tained in the same capacity in the new one. 

Plans are being formulated for the organization of 
a permanent body to be known as the Electrical Board 
of Trade of the City of New York. The New York 
Electrical Teague membership will form the nucleus 
of this body. 
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Central-Station Sales Activities — Washington’s Law on 
Street-Car Fares—Public Policy Ads of Dayton Company 


SALES DEPARTMENT ACTIVITIES TO BE 
RENEWED. 


Reports from Central Stations Show Effcrt to Put 
Eusiness on Pre-War Basis. 


A question that has been causing considerable 
concern lately has been, “what will be the policy of 
the central stations with regard to sales activities in 
view of the present conditions’? It is well known 
that during the period of the war, when utilities were 
hard pressed to take care of the abnormal demands 
for service from war industries, sales work was virtu- 
ally discontinued. Government restrictions and high 
prices for material and labor also made it impossible 
to take on new business even in those localities where 
it would have been otherwise possible. 

As a result of these conditions the sales or com- 
mercial departments of many central stations have 
been completely demoralized, men who entered the 
service have never been replaced and little 1f any 
interest has been taken in securing new customers. 
This situation, however, does not apply to the electric 
appliance business, which was given great impetus 
during the war, actual sales for 1918 being well over 
$10,000,000. In fact the new-business activities of a 
considerable number of companies were confined to 
increasing revenue from existing customers by the 
sales of appliance both for the home, factory 
and office. 

In order to obtain first-hand information regarding 
the sales policies of the prominent utility companies, 
the EvectricaL Review addressed an inquiry to a 
number of sales managers asking for an expression 
regarding immediate plans. The one outstanding fea- 
ture of the replies can be summarized in the statement 
that practically without exception all expect to be back 
to a pre-war basis at the earliest possible moment. 

Many of the replies record specific campaigns that 
are either now under way or else are in course of 
preparation, many others simply report that active 
solicitation is already started. Some sales managers 
have qualified their replies by stating that new business 
involving line extensions will only be taken under 
certain specified conditions but in general these condi- 
tions are only slightly less hberal than pre-war ex- 
tension policies. 

As a whole the results of the survey may well be 
considered as very encouraging and indicative of the 
optimism with which utilities view the future. Details 
regarding some of the sales plans will be given in a 
later issue. 


ELECTRIC-VEHICLE CHARGING STATIONS 
MAKE TOURING POSSIBLE IN EAST. 


A chain of charging stations, extending in all 
directions from New York City. now make it possible 
for electric-vehicle Owners to reach points a hundred 
or more miles away without fear of becoming stranded. 


New York Electric Vehicle Association. 


A battery boost at Lakewood makes Atlantic City a 
hne one-day run: boosting stations in castern Con- 
necticut and central Massachusetts bring Boston within 
reach of the electric car; stations at New Brunswick 
and Trenton make the Philadelphia run easy, and 
south of Philadelphia there are charging stations wh 
the way to Washington. 

Electric vehicle routes from New York to Phila- 
delphia, to Atlantic City, to Easton, Pa., to Ellenville 
in the foothills of the Catskill Mountains, to Pitts- 
held, Mass., and to New Haven, Conn., are described 
in the 1919 automobile handbook just issued by the 
Included is 
a complete list of charging stations in and near New 
York, with particulars as to capacity and rates. 

The booklet is designed to aid not only the electric- 
vehicle tourist but the operator of electric commercial 
vehicles whose deliveries are in the suburbs. The book 
will be sent free upon request to the Association, 
Irving place and Fifteenth street, New York. 


WASHINGTON’S LAW GOVERNING 
STREET-CAR FARES. 


Municipal Lines to Be Regulated by City Council, Com- 
pany Lines by State Public Service Commission. 


The Legislature of the State of Washington has 
passed a measure providing that passenger fares on 
municipally owned street-car lines be placed under 
control of the municipality, and that fares on cars of 
privately owned hnes be under control of the Public 
Service Commission. This serves to clear the atmos- 
phere both for public ‘utility companies and those 
municipalities which have taken over the operation of 
street-car systems. It is understood to supersede the 
law which restricted street-car fares to five cents in 
any municipality in Washington. It offers relief in 
such cases as those at Spokane and Tacoma in which 
utility companies needed greater revenues but were 
restrained from raising passenger rates. This also 
gives Seattle's city council authority to resort to higher 
fares in order to meet any possible revenue shortage 
in the operation of the traction lines which the city 
recently purchased. 

Under the former law the Public Service Commis- 
sion was powerless to adjust street-car rates to fit 
times and conditions. It can now act upon applica- 
tions made asking for readjustments. The act has 
an emergency clause whereby it became effective after 
having received the governor’s signature on Feb. 15. 
The new law abrogates anv rate provision contained 
in any street-railway franchise in conflict therewith. 

Since the Washington Legislature repealed the law 
limiting street-car fares to five cents, and placing the 
matter respecting company lines in the hands of the 
Public Service Commission, the Washington Water 
Power Co, and the Spokane & Inland Empire Railway 
Co.. both operating street-car lines in Spokane, have 
petitioned the Commission to allow an-advance inofares. 
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Notable Series of Public Policy Ads 


ELECTRICAL REVIEW 35 


First 9 of a Series of 12 Effective Advertisements Just Com- 


pleted by Dayton 


ELECTRIC TALKS 


ameona Ae 


INTRODUCTION. 


We Rett wank to rus a shitt mimu f adie Ni M age Ah Ws 
1A Rew apppees n Ae Rope thal ruf eontu mero orh all vla itaros of Wal. 
t eftur May Paseo Detter urheita! uh ‘ogeriing the venous head sere 
rag inte We sevily of ELECTRIC SERVIVE 


This series of adveriiarmente aill net refer te Boe weet ey tym ett, 
ital particula’ Urasch of vus bunness © Le hardied hy a juratu series of 
ai demerts later 


The interests of ihe duena uf Wilmington and ihre Compar) are iden. 
va AAS we hope yuu wi riod them atalcinents regarding ELEC TIC RER- 
VICE conditions in Wilm agten and bring umm tu ihe mwrhon of your 
imigh aad frienda 


KEMEMBER—We are mire to mser yow 


The Wilmington District 


-pj — 


THE DAYTON POWER & LICHT CO. 
NOWABRD 1 POX, Saperistendent 


Eectme tath Nu 2 wll appear Thurvdsy January 9 1919. 


ELECTRIC TALKS 


NO 4 


Becoming A Customer. 


When you hove made wp your mis d Lo use our service, let us bnow at once. 
We offi be ta Reve our representatives call and eeure your apticetion for 
will seve a visit to our office 


We will them commence Le make as angementis Lo see Cal Lhe wrni is 
supptiad as seve after your electrical equipment i» al) installed. as poem ble 


Quite vfian estenaons 6nd are seceemary lu our det rnibuuon ays 
tem to ELECTRIC SERVICE ito new customers, therefere, n is alwaye 
best to us as soon oe you decide Lo vee the service. 


Deteys onetime ucewr Dut it id ou? Jesiro to supply ‘he servio as 
promptly as possible 


REMEMBER--We are here to serve you. 


The Wilmington District 


—f— 


THE DAYTON POWER & LIGHT CO. 
HOWARD I FOX Superintendent 


? jertsea) taik Ne 9 wal) appear January E3. 1519 


ELECTRIC TALKS 


NO ? 


The Public Be Pleased. 


We a.qirecate Ge imypcrissce of supplyng good ELECTRIC SERVICE 
ot reaprratle rates srd af having er tojen whe are COURTEOUS at all 
Umo This amuraa ue af Paving satisfied customers and of annplyrg s mrvice 
be ynad criticiam from the Ourens cf the community in which we operate 


R has beer ard ill continue w be nur pobey to endeavor to sstiafy vur 
Cumomers st aittimen The Company ha ite employes 'o give every cour 
tery °c cur customers and the ertlzena of Wisnington 


AaSupermtendent of this District, I elf raei r personat!y ali ono wish 
fo e me and will he giad to ape that persore! attention ap fas as possible, w 
giver to the matters brought be my alleation 


We evie apyrectate amy acts of dtesourtesy or wiy evidence on the fen of 
our en player ns fey net guts ortire eptefection bring brought to our 
attention 

Maaar topman ot *storera sihe ciisene of Wilmingion 

REMEMBER -. We srp hore U nee Syon 


The Wilmington District 


—f- 
THE DAYTON POWER & LIGHT CO 
HOWARD I FOX Super itendene 


Ble fier tna No ei eye > Janana WM asl 


The accompanying illustrations show the first 9 of a series of 12 public policy advertisements 
been completed by the Dayton (Ohio) Power & Light Co., in the Wilmington district. 
mendable, simple and yet complete of its kind and already has resuited in 
advertisement discusses some phase of utility operation in a frank and understandable manner, the 
message being, ‘‘Remember, We Are Here to Serve You.’’ 


ELECTRIC TALKS 


- 


- Use Electric Service. 


Ther aie aui any humas and pices of business in Wiimingron that 
SN Bn sang at werk e and we benere 118 oniy croper to borg te their at 
recoun Cu? desire ‘agers them with good EL IC SERVICE ot rstas 
thas are very reanadle 

Wom ngten ve furtunate tn Raving good electrical comtractors and déal- 
viv abs are well egrabished and «hy are ready to take care of the wiring of 
Sar pe wets and equipping forthe many conveniences that go to mahe 
BORE TE. SERVI ER row a neveasity 

ELECTRIC SERVICE the home rasdiew you to use many LABOR 
SAVING l-urea suth as eletre crete. eaahing Tach nes vacuum cleaners. 
weng Deidre mu'ra $. and aher elatres! applances such as toasters, 
aad peds art the Mets sleteval vienna that are row un the market for 
COOKING prar aes 

There is ru ume libe ihe present te avau pourseif of ig sen -re—let us 
tebe shis mausi yy wth pau in detest 

We boos ooy wil be oe. alshed 11B eus semicon and the reus 
tRereed ar her on A critica 

TEME MSE H- We ere here iu serve vou 


The Wilmington District 


—of- 


THE DAYTON POWER & LIGHT CO. 
HOR ARDI FOR Superintendent 
Eira ial No $ wnli appear Tuesday January ii 191% 


ELECTRIC TALKS 


NO 5 


Interruptions to Service. 


While we derrr to make our ermee as near'y perieci es u possibis. 
er must admu that uccesonaly wterr puns N rur service occur through 
no fash of out own 


We have expert repair and linemen svaahie at all Umea of the day or 
righ: ready to reend upon Warning ^f a ære interruption at our power 
station with the tranamumon ce distr Sutton system of the Company c° on 
the premies of a customer 


Theme men oti) make ordinary reper upcnh Costegere premiate WIA- 
vet charge of will cotify the customer what shead be dine when the matter 
ve che hat can set be properly repeired at (he ume 


We protebly suffer most when rece iaterruptions Jeru 


REMEMBER-We are here to serve you 


The Wilmington District 


—of- 


THE DAYTON POWER & LIGHT CO. 


HOWARD 1 FOR Superntendent 


Fre ta Tae Ne © OU appear Panun 


ELECTRIC TALKS 


NO. 8 


Growth and Prosperity 


The grow paca, repemty of our prugerty dea do unon th gooie ef 
voagerty of Morar pen PEIEE yeu cane tn he Com are pa 
g ea proper pert n eery act wty fic tha gue cf Wale ogeon 
Wie teeters ce ibe f ture of Wilsington afa s thor. com etga of ot 
traceresen leg O Meme —W fee oe ei apn heve alt tet ate peo 
evinces at her omr and 


Wittugtn as comererral power man be preatly mtvanced by the ue f 


a larger pers tte fewer hts Busse Ge. Atre pectin. 
nges, good werd ard more i ung gereral atc ahere of begh mene 
Hospal ey amd cheer wol a- tmribute nueh tobe cite oopte Fe a 
rie verter i 


We wani to eres with Vnmng 


REMEMBER--We are here to sene you 


The Wilmington District 


—of— 


THE DAYTON POWER & LIGHT CO. 
HOWARD 1 FOR, Superintcedent 


Erena Tah Na J at appear February 4 19ly 


cowmuwyty and our customere 


cdarge vhatsoerer s made for their services 


= 


improved reiations with the pubiic. 
keynote of each 


The three remaining advertisements, be repro- 


Power & Light Co., in Wilmington District 


ELECTRIC TALKS 


NO 3 


EXPERT SERVICE. 


We wast our presen! and prospec live cusiomrere to ara themselves uf 
cur merviows, at al tunes—rememder the supply of ELECTRIC SERVICE ss 
cur business and ev are lwaye atudying the elertrical requ. Eperu of the 


We are man aaticus to give unfurmation ta tbe end (Mat the mos: eaha- 
fertucy remulls may be obtained for electe light power and heating 


laghting ard power experts are et your Jd'epoea) (o ine seb ing —ay 
We want you to am ELECTRIK SERVICE in the me eroromral eav 
—let us know wher we can be of help to sou 

REMEMBER—W. are dere Lo ene yo 


The Wilmington District 


—of— 


THE DAYTON POWER & LIGHT CO. 
BOWARD 1 FOX. Seperwtentent 


Evectrwwal talk Ne ¢ wil spear January 18 1919 


ELECTRIC TALKS 


NO 6 


Complaints. 


We Joi (bike ’a UnInk of thew heng ary reson for vApiarte A 
CPrOInR our sefe? roof re ze cf the rosthiy tila af ade of our cunna 
em aad pets hanchog the runter af bots we do each month we sp prenatr 
thar mistakes accssicnally sil) weur at wih cail fle merttiga ons 


We Rope our -ustcmers will advise weir ibe event uf a mistake wcornng 
or of an, cer lart regansiag the seretse Peal poe vay Co Sore a mis 
take ratia rA dis atanh poor reg ae frends her all not 
br able to help yuu COME TOUS at ONCE 


a 
We promeme peed SUPON ty BDA 


REMEMBER--We are here to serve you 


The Wilmington District 


—0f — 


THE DAYTON POWER & LIGHT CO. 


HOW ARLI POX Sugerintendeat 


Liete Te ae No TOM ae wee tet one OU 


TALKS 
Rates 


We want fo remind sur custumer co. Wilmangtan Aat during the terri 
de war hal or huge wll awn he brought Lu s vines tn Europe by © lasting 
wear, (Ral our reten for ELECTR <b ICE were om resned 


We wrbewe har Wila s a-la n few communities whom 
dhire mira were got ly mer the greatly imreas ~aet Am Sad 
w he wne by ihe Dherr Company wupidving the sernice. 

We thinh ot @ niy fair L aay ai hm Ume ‘Ral the heui of electine 
Cates oh Wistmingtun a Aol enbrely aaliatictery oo (Nel sutkoent revenue te 
aut jenved u amure adequals and aliala ry wwr uw and we huge in the 
future u- ecure from Ube City Coume i a aew a@hedule that will be mure 
Yurladle to all eswwully eben viewr! from ibe aarndyuini of a hughes 
wori of mwina which bas web labiel ce Ub ‘ate ‘hat ‘he mero 
wheduie mame eTactive 


nasi MLECTRIC SERVICE ot rmemeta raum @ mos devirable tor 
‘Ne eand d Ube cummunity and h Pierre t pany 


LEMENBER—we are here to wr: you 


The Wilmington District 


THE DAYTON POWER & LICHT CO. 


HOWARD L FUL. ~aperiniendent. 


which will 


Clee Tad TU IU wilt spea ce etruary RNY j 


which have just 
The series is one of the most com- 
Each 


duced in a later issue, discuss customer ownership of utility stock, electrical resources of Wilmington and co-operation. 
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Operating Practice 
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Safety Device — Regulator Trouble — Structural Consid- 
erations for Portable Substations— Transformer Voltages 


CONVENIENT SAFETY SHIELD FOR CLIP 
PULLERS. 


Addition of Safety Shield Gives Extra Protection to 
Operators. 


By W. M. NORRIS. 


The clip puller and disconnect pole are necessities 
of almost every substation, and certainly are needed 
by the majority of high-voltage outdoor substations, 
for manipulating main-line disconnect switches, re- 
moving fuses, lightning arrester jumpers and for sim- 
ilar purposes. 

Usually the clip puller consists of a length of dry 
wood that has been specially treated and varnished so 
as to possess high insulating properties. At its end a 
device for operating the disconnect switch, etc., is 
fastened. The accompanying illustration shows a form 
of disconnect puller that has much to recommend it. 
It will be noticed that this rod has a shield installed 
upon it at a position where it will come immediately 
above the operator's hand nearest the high-voltage 
conductor. 
| Wood Pole 


EAE) 
LA -Meta! Shield 
Shield Installed on Qisconnect Pole for Protecting Operator. 


This shield answers several purposes. It tends to 
prevent the operator unconsciously placing his hands 
too far up the pole—that is, too close to the hook that 
comes into contact with the high-potential. It tends 
to prevent rain trickling down the rod and into con- 
tact with the operator—a condition that may occur in 
outdoor substations where there is much switching to 
be done in wet weather. Thirdly, the shield would 
tend to divert or throw off a falling wire from the 
hand of the operator. The first two reasons—the chief 
ones—suffice ta make the use of a shield, as shown, a 
wise safety measure for high-voltage outdoor installa- 
tions especially. 


PECULIAR TROUBLE WITH AUTOMATIC 
VOLTAGE REGULATOR. 


Vibrations Superimposed Caused Defective Voltage 


Regulation. 
By L. A. MARTIN. 


In a substation containing a number of induction 
feeder regulators trouble was chronic. These regu- 
lators were of 150 amperes capacity and had their 
secondary or reversing relays installed on top of them, 
as had all the other regulators in the substation. How- 
ever, out of the thirty odd regulators in the station, 
three gave trouble. 

The trouble consisted of erratic operation. On 
inspection these regulators, automatically operated by 
contact-making voltmeters of the compensated type, 


would appear to operate satisfactorily. They would 
then for no apparent reason refuse to operate, allow- 
ing the voltage to remain low or high, as the case 
might be, until operated by hand. Inspection at such 
times would show that the contacts of the contact- 
makers were within their specified range, the contact 
surfaces were good, mechanically and electrically. 
With the contact-makers contacts closed, the reversing 
switch would also operate, but the regulator rotor 
would not rotate. Cleaning and adjusting the con- 
tacts of the reversing switches (of the G. E. pendulum 
type) had no effect. Although all the contacts of both 
relays were closed and the supply circuit to the regu- 
lator motor apparently closed, the motor did not show 
any indication of wanting to work. 

One possible explanation was that the contact- 
maker contacts, of tungsten, had oxidized, hence of- 
fered such a high resistance to current flow that the 
pendulum relays were not functioning properly. This 
was not, however, the case. Excessive brake or bear- 
ing friction in the regulator was not the cause either, 
as the motor driving the regulator was not exerting 
torque. 

Close investigations brought to light several inter- 
esting facts. The regulators that habitually gave 
trouble were installed on a concrete floor supported by 
girders in such a way that there was considerable 
vibration under the influence of the regulator exciting 
current. There was also, as is always the case, vibra- 
tion in the pendulum reversing switch. The vibration 
of the troublesome regulators was increased due to 
their resting on the girder beneath the floor. The 
vibration of the relay was increased due the vibration 
of the regulator, and the sum total was that although 
the relay contacts appeared to the eye to be closed, 
there was such rapid make and break that current was 
not supplied to the motor. 


RUBBER INSTALLED UNDERNEATH RELAYS. 


It should be pointed out that the relays were 
mounted on top of their respective regulators, being 
bolted through one of the bolts that bolt the cover to 
the case, with additional bolts tapped into the regu- 
lator cover. The relay and regulator were rigidly 
connected together therefore. As a remedy, thick 
pieces of fiber were inserted between relays and regu- 
lator, and the clamping bolts screwed down. This, 
however, solved the problem only for a few weeks, 
until the fiber had lost its resiliency, when the old 
trouble occurred again. The final solution consisted 
of installing thick pieces of sponge rubber, each about 
Y% in. in thickness underneath the relay, and leaving 
the relay bolts such that there was ample play for the 
relay. This overcame the trouble. It should be stated 
that the practice of the General Electric Co. is to 
mount their reversing relays upon slabs, which in turn 
are installed against the side of the regulator case. 
Had this practice been followed by the operating com- 
pany the above trouble would undoubtedly not have 
occurred. 


March 1, 1919. 


STRUCTURAL CONSIDERATIONS IN- 
VOLVED IN CONSTRUCTION OF PORT- 
ABLE RAILWAY SUBSTATIONS. 


By C. F. Loy. 


Portable substations have certain merits and can 
be used to advantage in many cases, the most common 
being as follows: 


1. It is the cheapest substation that can be installed. 

2. It can serve as a spare unit for several substations, 
thus decreasing the initial cost of substation apparatus. 

3. It can be used to increase the capacity of a permanent 
substation, when the load becomes unusually heavy at certain 
periods, due to fairs, holidays, etc. 

4. Its flexibility of operation is perfect. Power can be 
supplied where and when needed. Points of greatest power 
demand, vary with the seasons and the portable can be moved 
with the demand. 

5. It is invaluable for carrying the load when overhauling 
or rebuilding a permanent substation. 

6. It is invaluable when building an extension. 

7. It is invaluable when locating a permanent substation 
on a new extension. 


The important factors to be borne in mind in the 
design of a portable substation, are as follows: 


1. It should be mounted in an all steel car, fireproof 
throughout. 
2. Its weight and length must be a minimum, which is 


obtained only after careful choice and arrangement of 
apparatus. 

3. The design must be satisfactory from a “safety-first” 
standpoint. The semi-outdoor construction where the high- 
tension wiring and switching 1s out of reach of the operator 
and does not enter the cab, is recommended. 

4. To make the portable an ideal emergency unit that can 
be operated without hazard to the apparatus or the operator, 
whether he is familiar with the substation or not, a minimum 
amount of apparatus with simple arrangement, must be used. 

5. All apparatus must be securely anchored to the car 
floor and framing. and the rotating apparatus must be 
arranged for leveling the shaft, regardless of the location 
of the substation. 

6. Good ventilation is essential for both the apparatus 
and the operator. 

7. All doors, windows, ete.. must be made very tight 
against all kinds of weather conditions. 


ABNORMAL VOLTAGES WITHIN TRANS- 
FORMERS. 


Facts Concerning Protecting Transformers from Internal 
Dielectric Failures. 


To avoid breakdown of transformers resulting 
from abnormal potentials, the present practice 1s to 
either safeguard the transformer winding by external 
protective apparatus or to imsulate the windings by 
sufficient insulation. A third method is to design the 
transformer so that voltage disturbances entering the 
winding will not result in the piling up of potential. 

In a paper read before the A. I. E. E. in New 
York, February 21, on the above subject, bv L. F. 
Blume and A. Bovajian it is brought out, both theo- 
retically and experimentally that transformers differ 
from transmission lines on account of the presence 


of coil-to-coil capacitance and mutual inductance. In. 


attempting to prevent transtormer breakdowns, three 
types of disturbances must be recognized, namely, the 
abrupt impulse, the rectangular wave with long tail 
and high-frequency voltage sustained and damped. 
The presence of coil capacitance causes transform- 
ers to respond as a capacitance and not as an induc- 
tance to abrupt impulses and towards all frequencies 
above its lower natural frequencies of oscillation. The 
more abrupt the impressed impulses upon a trans- 
former, the greater the concentration of voltage at 
the ends of the coils. The voltage concentration in 
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the end coils depends upon the value of series and 
ground capacitance and is independent of the number 
of turns. Hence the volts per turn on the end turns 
is inversely as the number of turns per coil. Ob- 
viously, therefore, extra turn insulation will be effec- 
tive only when designed that the increase in diclectric 
Strength is greater than the increase in voltage con- 
centration. It is immaterial with high-frequency 
oscillations and abrupt impulses whether or not the 
neutral is grounded. 

For rectangular waves and long tails the amplitude 
of the impressed oscillations depend not only upon the 
impressed oscillations but also on the ratio of total 
capacitance of winding to ground to total coil capaci- 
tance from one end of the stack to the other, and 
whether the neutral is earthed or not. As there is 
not simple relation between wave length and fre- 
quency, waves cannot penetrate into a transformer 
winding without distortion. 

When high-frequency waves enter a transformer, 
and the applied high-frequency of the transformer 1s 
greater than the natural frequency of the transformer, 
the reaction of the transformer is similar to that oc- 
curring when the incoming wave consists of abrupt 
impulses. Although, theoretically, an impressed sus- 
tained wave of high frequency will cause a trans- 
former to resonate and indefinite potentials to pile 
up till only limited by internal losses, in practice, the 
potential built up by resonance is limited by the rela- 
tive values of surge impedance of both the trans- 
former itself and the line. -Actually, the extremely 
high potentials theoretically indicated may not occur, 
however, because the internal capacitance of the trans- 
former shunts the windings and thus decreases the 
rapidity with which the voltage accumulates: and 
because of internal transformer losses. 


OBTAINING CALORIFIC VALUES OF COAL. 


The purchase of coal upon specification is a profit- 
able proposition provided coal deliveries are analyzed 
and adherence to the specifications is enforced. To 
this end every power plant should possess a calori- 
meter and necessary equipment for obtaining the 
approximate analysis of coal or at least establish a 
thermal record of coal used by sending samples to a 
reliable laboratory. If these are not feasible the ap- 
proximate or “‘litharge” method may be utilized to 
advantage. This method is as follows: 

Weigh out one gram of finely powdered dry coal, 
thoroughly mix with 60 grams of pure litharge and 
about 10 grams of ground glass. Place in a clay 
crucible, and cover with a layer of common salt. Fire 
to a bright red heat in a boiler furnace, or similar 
source of heat, for 15 to 20 minutes. After the 
crucible is cold, break and extract the lead button 
that remains. The weight in grams of the lead but- 
ton, when all slag has been removed, multiplied by 483 
gives the calorific value of the coal in B.t.u.’s per Ib. 
The constant 483 1s obtained from the equation 
C+214+3Pbo=—CO,+H.0+3Pbo whence it is seen 
that one part of C and H reduces 44.3 parts of Pb. 
The calorific value of H is about 62,000 B.t.u. per Ib., 
and carbon is about 14.560 B.t.u. per Ib. 

The calorific value of a mixture of C and H in the 
proportions given by the equation is 21,350 B.t.u. per 
Ib., that 1s— 

44.3 grams of lead represent 21,350 B.t.u. per Ib.— 
that is, one gram of lead gives 483 B.t.u. per Ib. 

The various assumptions made and calculated are 
not strictly true but the errors cancel out to a great 
extent. 
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Contractor-Dealer 
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Use of Appliances Increased by War—Creating Market— 
Appliance Sales Schedule—Lighting Units in Logging Camps 


HOW THE WAR INCREASED USE OF 
HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES. 


Scarcity of Labor, Principal Cause of Increased Demand 
Is Likely to Continue. 


At the annual state conference of Home Dem- 
onstration and llome Economic Agents held at the 
Mississippi Agricultural College recently, Raymond 
Marsh, secretary of the American Washing Machine 
‘Manufacturers’ Association, of Chicago, delivered an 
address entitled “How the War Developed an In- 
creased Use of Household Labor-Saving Devices.” In 
this address Mr. Marsh explained very clearly how 
the conditions brought about by the war, especially 
the scarcity of domestic servants had increased the 
demand for the various types of modern household 
appliances and also why this demand was likely to 
continue. This speech was substantially as follows. 

Everyone knows how and why the war developed 
a shortage of labor in this country. The records of 
the United States Employment Service show that dur- 
ing 1918, 4,211,942 applicants applied to the service 
for employment and that during that period there were 
8,799,798 calls on the employment offices for help— 
or more than two calls for every applicant seeking 
work. The shortage of labor applied to skilled and 
unskilled, male and female, for the women of the 
country responded to the call nobly. The shifting ot 
women labor from the home to the factory, to the 
railroad and to the business office was enormous. 

According to the reports of the United States De- 
partment of Labor, about 2,000,000 women were em- 
ployed in this country in factories and plants operating 
to full capacity on direct war work. This figure does 
not include women employed in factories and plants 
producing those commodities which, during the period 
of the war, were classed and called less-essentials. A 
wonderful story could be told about how women went 
into factories and recovered, entirely, from their awe 
and fear of machinery. Experience has shown that 
women are and can be efficient at running machinery. 
This changed attitude of women toward machinery 
is illustrated very forcefully by the fact that during 
the recent automobile show held in Chicago it was 
noticed how women invariably made inquiries about 
the engine and other technicalities of the mechanism. 
During the war, women rendered efficient service 
working hydraulic presses, heating and charging fur- 
naces, welding brass, forging chains, molding bricks. 
constructing compasses, turning out electric lamps. 
producing munitions, operating tractors and a thousand 
and one other important and necessarv tasks. 

The shifting of women labor from the home to 
the industrial tasks enumerated was not so great in 
this country as it was in England or France but it was 
great enough to create an acute shortage of “domes- 
tics’ or household servants. It is estimated by com- 
petent authorities that over 50% of the woman labor 
which shifted from home to industrv, before the war. 


were engaged as domestics or household servants. 

Contrary to expectation, the signing of the agmis- 
tice has not relieved the shortage of domestics. In a 
comparative report issued by the United States Em- 
ployment Service, it is shown that following the 
armistice and up to Dec. 21, the demand for female 
labor suffered a marked decrease. Beginning with the 
week following the later date, however, both demand 
and supply showed an upward trend throughout the 
country. At the close of the week ending Dec. 21 
the demand for this class of labor had fallen, ap- 
proximately, to 33,000 and the supply to 16,000. The 
tide turned, the figures show, with the beginning of 
the next week, at the close of which, Dec. 28, the 
demand was approximately, 43,000; supply 22,000. 
The heaviest demand for female labor in any given 
week is placed at 58,000 for the week ending Nov. 2, 
at which time the supply stood at, 23,000 and from 
about that date up to Dec. 28, the demand exceeded 
the supply by an average of about 19,000. 

A short supply of any kind of labor always brings 


"an increase in the wage demanded by that kind of 


labor. As a consequence, the sky is the only limit on 
wages now being demanded by household servants. 
Many housewives cannot afford to pay the wages 
demanded; and they are thus forced to purchase 
household labor-saving devices which, paid for on 
long time terms, soon earn their original cost. Al- 
most from time immemorial every important general 
advance in wage rates has been followed by a new 
movement in the direction of installing labor saving 
devices and machinery. The greatest wage advance 
in all time has occurred in the past three vears and it 
would be strange, indeed, if the usual results did 
not foilow. 

As the soldiers of the American Expeditionary 
Forces return to this country, it is safe to assume that 
many of them will take over the work performed by 
women during the war. The fact must be kept in 
mind, however, that women who entered business dur- 
ing the war and who now mav be forced to return to 
the home and to the household duties have learned, 
to the full, the value of labor saving devices. They 
have learned that the office, factory and railroad in 
this country is equipped with the latest, modern, labor- 
saving devices. They have learned the value and 
utilitv of such devices; and they have learned how 
to use them. This knowledge, gained from actual, 
practical experience will be taken into every home into 
which these women, who did so much for their country 
during the war, enter either as a housewife or as a 
household servant. No one can forcast the enormous 
demand for household labor saving devices which will 
exist in this country fof the next five or ten years as a 
direct result and heritage of the war. 

The eight hour day and less in the factory and in 
the office has been made possible only by the intelligent 
use of tools and machinery. Pvy the use of tools and 
machinery, production in factory and office has been 
increased so much that the American business man has 
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been able to reduce the number of daily working 
hours. This is an age of labor-saving devices and 
economy of time, labor, money and health. Women 
have learned these things from actual experience. 
They will now demand that the same labor conditions 
prevail in the home. 

With things as they are, the comparatively new 
United States Employment Service must be accepted 
as the barometer of the servant supply. The insistent 
demand for women munitions factory operatives is 
said to be gone but the nation-wide shortage of domes- 
tics, laundry workers, cooks, kitchen, pantry and 
nursery maids and waitresses remains. The New 
England States and New York, Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey had no extra houseworkers on the latest reports 
and had registered needs for more than 1000 and, 
even in the South and Far West, where there is a lit- 
tle factory work, by comparison, the homes were 
calling for help. ' 

It seems evident therefore that families must ar- 
range their scheme of living so they will want still less 
of anything that necessitates outside help. From a 
situation where families do with indifferent servants 
they mav pass to one where they must do without. 
and that points to the necessity of utilizing all labor- 
saving devices that have been demonstrated as efficient, 
electric laundering and cleaning appliances especially. 
Instead of architects designing houses that can be 
managed with the minimum of salaried labor they 
will have to put their wits to work on the kind that 
can be operated without any. The mistress will not 
wish to take on the so-called drudgerv that the old 
professional servant is quitting but will look about 
to arrange her household so that it will be as nearly 
workless as ingenuity and modern science can 
make it.” 

And the farmer's wife needs household labor-sav- 
ing devices even more than the citv housewife. In the 
first place, the farmer’s wife has had even greater 
difficulties with the servant problem. The farmer 
cannot secure the utmost of production, however, un- 
less he.,uses machinery—labor-saving devices—wher- 
ever and whenever possible. He will need additional 
labor to harvest the enormous crops expected. Addi- 
tional labor on the farm, means extra work for the 
farmer's wife. Will she. alone, be expected to carry 
the increased burden of the kitchen and home or will 
she persuade her husband to install for her labor-sav- 
ing household devices? Will the farmer's wife spend 
her days over the old-fashioned. obsolete wash tub 
and her nights over the old fashioned ironing board. 
or will she purchase a washing and ironing machine? 
Will she break her back and ruin not only her health. 
but endanger that of the next generation by working 
over a wash board, or will she have her time, her 
money, and her health bv using a washing machine? 

In the rural home, the washing has to be done at 
home, where, for sanitary reasons, the family washing 
ought to be done. If the intelligent farmer who has 
purchased up-to-date labor-saving implements for use 
in his work will but think about it, he will not permit 
his wife to kill herself and endanger the life of the 
coming generation doing her housework by ancient 
methods. 

Farming in this country is daily becoming more 
and more of a science. Successful farming demands 
the latest labor-saving devices and machinery. The 
latest discoveries and methods concerning farmin” 
and dairying such as the “Babcock test,” etc.. have 
made farmers become efficient in order to attain suc- 
cess. The same thought and attention which has heen 
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applied to farming and farm methods if applied to the 
daily household tasks would revolutionize the work 
of the farmer’s wife. 

Furthermore studies made by the United States 
Census Bureau have shown that the infant mortality 
among workers in textile mills is not so great as 
among women who live at home, and do their own 
work, which includes carrying water from the well to 
the house, doing washing by ancient methods, and 
emptying heavy tubs of water. If the one weekly 
burden of the family washing could be relieved the 
records would not show that a larger percentage of 
babies die in the first month of life in the country 
than in the city. 

There is but one way to relieve this weekly burden. 
and that is by purchasing and using a washing ma- 
chine. 

The electric washing machine for domestic use is 
not an experiment. It does its work rapidly and sue- 
cessfully. The theory of the machine is the agitation 
of clothes and water and the forcing of a soapy solu- 
tion through the clothes. Millions of washing ma- 
chines are sold every year; and more and more of 
them will be sold as housewives learn why the family 
washing should be done in the home and how quickly 
it can be done there by the use of a machine. 


CREATING A NEW MARKET BEYOND THE 
DISTRIBUTING LINES. 


Increasingly Large Field for Contractor-Dealers 
for Sale of Farm Lighting Plants. 


The average electrical dealer feels that his inar- 
ket ends at the last pole on his local central distribut- 
ing line. So it does for the average man; it is the 
man with the imagination and push who can see some- 
thing beyond, and go after it. All he needs is a 
tip. that there is a market for a little generating plant 
on every prosperous farm, and he’s off to sell one. 

In this line he finds the ground has been broken 
for him by the automobile, the tractor and the portable 
gasoline engine. Most farmers are quite familiar 
with the operation and care of a gasoline engine: they 
understand its little peculiarities and how to make it 
vo. “Yes,” youll say, “and they know all its cussed- 
ness, too.” Stop 4 moment; isn’t that due to the way 
most engines are knocked around? If you set up an 
engine on a permanent foundation where it will keep 
warm in winter, and especially if it has an electric 
starter, it doesn't take much attention to get absolutely 
reliable service. 

The big talking point in selling one of these plants 
is that the farmer will have the same conveniences— 
electric light, running water, motor drive for washing 
machine, and a vacuum cleaner, electric fan, and elec- 
tric iron, as his brother in town, and his friend Jones 
who has a farm no better than his own on a power 
line. Not only his pride, but his consideration for his 
wife can be appealed to. for electricity in the home 
means, relatively, the same increase in efficiency as 
farm machinery means to himself, and for the house- 
wife, direct drive by an engine is no substitute, since 
as a rule a woman cannot start it, and does not like to 
work near it, nor have the kiddies in the same room. 
Since the electric plant is started by pressing one 
button, and stopped by pressing another one, anyone 
can “manage” it without trouble. 

The possibility of the electrified farm as a per- 
manent market is not to be overlooked. Lamp renew- 
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als, new appliances (of which there are many), occa- 
sional battery service, mean a steady revenue, and 
eventually a new battery will be required when too 
frequent charging becomes necessary. One plant leads 
to another on the next farm, and when enough farm- 
ers have gotten a taste of electrical convenience, it 1S 
often possible to get them to combine in building a 
power line to the nearest central-station circuit, which 
opens the possibility of selling them power motors. 

Don’t think that a gasoline plant is going to keep 
out central-station service: the invariable experience 
is that a farmer is going to want a motor for feed- 
grinding, or churning, or separating his milk, and the 
little plant isn’t strong enough to do that. So when 
his battery wears out, it’s a good time to get him over 
to “the big stuff.” 

Of course, there’s no way like seeing a plant in 
action, and if the dealer can put one of the sets in the 
Back of his delivery truck and take it out where all 
the family can see it run and what it will do for them, 
the sale is practically made. Any direct-connected 
plant can be handled this way using the smallest stor- 
age battery: and a belted plant assembled on a skid 
can also be carried around without much trouble. Re- 
member that this plant means city comforts for the 
women-folks, and play up to them; it’s the wife who 
is vour best ally. 

Remember, too, that you’re selling electrical serv- 
ice—that means the job complete, from the generator 
to the last appliance, with a profit on every item. 


YEARLY SALES SCHEDULE FOR SEA- 
SONAL APPLIANCE SALES. 


Much has been said about seasonal sales of cur- 
rent-consuming appliances. The Society for Electrical 
development and similar bodies have co-operated with 
central stations and contractors and dealers on many 
occasions for special campaigns for the sale of devices. 
The accompanying schedule, which was prepared by 
the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co. 
was compiled to assist retailers in planning their 
vearly campaigns well ahead of time. Special atten- 
tion has been paid to two general principles, (1) that 
there is one or more seasons in the year in which each 
individual item is more salable than at any other time, 
and, (2) that every item of merchandise should re- 
ceive its just share of sales effort. 

Past experience has proved the benefit of seasonal 
appliance campaigns, and the wisdom of featuring 
certain appliances at one time instead of making no 
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special feature display. At the present time when 
so much is being said about helping the electrical 
dealer prevent the sale of appliances going to depart- 
ment stores, druggists and hardware stores, it would 
seem that co-operation between dealers and the local 
utility, both working together on a common schedule, 
would be of benefit to both. In any case adherence 
to a definite schedule enables a dealer to plan ahead, 
a condition favorable to low cost of doing business, 
efficiency and success. 


DELCO LIGHTING UNITS ARE UTILIZED 
IN LOGGING CAMPS. 


Fire Hazard Reduced and Workmen Pleased Through 
Improved Lighting from Self-Contained 
Lighting Plants. 


Delco lighting plants have been installed in about 
25 of the logging camps in Oregon and Washington 
within the last two years, in units ranging from 34-kw. 
to 3-kw. The installations serve for lighting at yard- 
ing camps, cook houses and bunk rooms in localities 
not within range of electric light and power lines 
from central generating stations. The Delco plant, 
comprising an air-cooled engine, generator and switch- 
board, all in one unit, 1s readily moved to new places 
in the woods as the progress of work requires. In 
some cases kerosene oil is used as fuel, rather than 
gasoline, and this contributes to economy of lighting. 
As is generally known, the Delco lead hatteries are 
used in connection with these sets. 

This system, in isolated logging camps, creates 
better living conditions, making better satisfied em- 
ployes, and tends greatly to reduce the fire hazard by 
eliminating oil lamps. 


COST ACCOUNTING EXPLAINED TO ELEC- 
TRICAL CONTRACTORS. 


A very enthusiastic and instructive meeting was 
held by the Massachusetts State Association of Elec- 
trical Contractors and Dealers at the American House, 
Boston, on Feb. 25. A special feature of this gather- 
ing was the display of different forms by George 
Murphy, who also explained the system of cost ac- 
counting for electrical contractors. This system has 
been officially accepted by the National Electrical 
Credit Men’s Association, the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, the National Electric Light Association and 
the National Association of Electrical Contractors and 
Dealers. 
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New Appliances 


Combined Bell-Ringing Transformer and Socket Plug— 
Handy Electrically Driven Bench Saw for Woodworking 


Socket Type Bell-Ringing Trans- 
former. 


The annoyance of having all the bells 
in the house out of commission is not 
only irritating, but it is a confession 
of unprogressiveness and outright neg- 
lect. The sign not uncommonly seen at 
the push button, “Bell out of order,” is 
also most times an untruth, since over 
nine times out of ten it is not the 
bell but the battery. Obviously, the 
remedy is to put in a bell-ringing 
transformer in place of the battery. 
Such transformers have steadily in- 
creased in popularity and use because 
of their many advantages that should be 
well known to all electrical men. 

To further increase the use of such 
bell ringers, the Betts & Betts Corpora- 
tion, 511 West 42nd street, New York 
City. has added to its bell transformers 
the new type illustrated herewith. It is 
a combination of a plug and socket with 
a compact and light-weight low-voltage 
transformer, the whole serving much 
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The B & B Bell Ringer and Plug-Socket 
Combined. 


like a current tap except that the branch 
Circuit is of low voltage especially suit- 
able for operating bells, buzzers, annun- 
ciators and the like. This particular 
device is a modification of the socket 
type Liberty bell ringers known as types 
L-1 and L-2, which can be plugged into 
any screw socket or receptacle. The 
new model has the binding posts for the 
bell circuit at the side instead of at the 
bottom: at the bottom it has another 
screw-shell socket into which may be 
put the lamp that has been removed to 
make room for the device. Thus, use 
of the latter does not prevent use of 
the lamp as well. 

The transformer has very small mag- 
netizing current, consequently its use 
involves almost a negligible amount of 
energy consumption. It is well built 
with a core of good steel, well insu- 
lated windings and filled with a mois- 
ture-proof sealing compound. The cas- 


ing is of black japanned steel, and por- 
celain surrounds the screw shells of the 
socket. Being so easily installed and 
readily sold over the counter, it should 
find very extensive use. 


Electric Bench Saw for Wood- 
working Shops. 


One of the latest machines on the 
market is the Wallace bench saw shown 
in the accompanying illustration. This 
machine makes possible the application 
of an idea which is sure to increase the 
output and greatly reduce the cost of 
pattern, cabinet or carpenter work and 
in fact any woodwork, for it is possible 
to do the work at the bench, thus saving 
a great amount of time which must now 
be wasted running to and from sta- 
tionary machines and at the same time 
doing this work on a machine. 

As the name implies, the Wallace 
bench saw is a bench tool, portable and 
designed to operate on the electric light- 
ing circuit, yet it has ample power to 
take a full 2-inch cut through the hard- 
est of wood, making it possible to use 
this machine for 80 per cent, if not all, 
of the work generally done by hand or 
on the big circular saw in a pattern, 
cabinet, jobbing and contracting car- 
penter shop or woodworking plant. 

Several new features are incorporated 
in the designing of the Wallace bench 
saw which are certain to be time savers. 
For instance, this machine overcomes 
the decided disadvantages of the usual 
design. To cut at an angle the saw is 
tilted instead of cocking up a heavy 
table. This, as will be readily realized, 
makes it possible to cut long stock with- 
out fear of breaking the angle by the 
stock coming in contact with the floor, 
as 1s so often experienced when attempt- 
ing to cut long stock on a table-tilting 
machine. Other advantages accruing 
from this saw tilting design are, first: 
the operator is working on a table which 
is always in a horizontal, efficient and 
safe position; second, the exact angle 
of cut is set without much difficulty by 
simply spinning the handwheel until the 
angle desired is registered on the dial 
in the front of the machine; third, no 
time is wasted adjusting the machine. 
for, as is often the experience when at- 
tempting to set a table-tilting machine, 
the heavy table drops a few degrees be- 
fore the screw is tightened, making it 
necessary to do the work over again 
or if the drop goes unnoticed the cut 1s 
taken and the stock either spoiled or 
the job must be done over. 

This tilting mechanism is controlled 
by a handwheel mounted on a perfectly 
cut screw acting on a swivel nut. This 
swings the cradle in which the motor 
driving mechanism and saw are mount- 
ed.. While it is very easy to make this 
adjustment, the screw holds the cradle 
rigidly. 

The saw can be raised and lowered so 
as to cut or groove the stock any depth 


up to 2 in. The raising and lowering 
mechanism is similar to the tilting me- 
chanism and is controlled by a hand- 
wheel in the front of the machine. 

A %-hp. General Electric motor sup- 
plies ample power, due to the care with 
which this saw was designed. The mo- 
tor is fitted with a ball bearing which 
operates as a thrust bearing when tilted 
for angle cutting. 

The cross-cut fence is built into the 
machine but can be thrown under the 
table when not in use. It is, however, 
never off of the machine and lost. The 
rip fence is finished on both sides so 
that it can be used on either side of 
the saw. This fence is of the box type 
and is clamped to both sides of the 
table by means of a handle conveniently 
located. This handle works on an ec- 
centric and locks by going over the cen- 
ter of the eccentric. 

The Wallace shutter saw guard will 
also prove a great factor in increasing 
the efficiency and cutting expenses with 
this Wallace bench saw. This guard is 


Wallace Motor-Driven Bench Saw. 


built into the machine, and for that 
reason is always on guard. This guard 
slips back as the stock goes through and 
is so cleverly designed that it never in- 
terferes with the efficient operation of 
the bench saw. 

It not only protects the operator’s 
hands, but prevents two other causes 
for accidents which cause more losses 
than actual cutting—that of catching 
the tail end of the stock in the back of 
the saw or catching the waste stock in 
the teeth of the saw and having it shoot 
into the abdomen of the operator. The 
saw guard eliminates all three causes 
and for that reason is bound to save 
an incalculable amount of time and 
damages. This guard is as ingenious 
and thorough in its protection as the 
flap and shutter guard used on the Wal- 
lace bench planer. 

The Wallace bench saw is made by 
J. D. Wallace & Co., 1401 West Jack- 
son boulevard, Chicago. 
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Personnelof Wellman-Seaver-MorganCo.—Duntley-Dayton 
Takes Over Dayton Pneumatic Tool—Valuable Literature 


Duntley-Dayton Co., Chicago, man- 
ufacturer of portable electric drills and 
grinders and a complete line of acces- 
sories, has taken over the entire out- 
put of the Dayton Pneumatic Tool 
Co., Dayton, Ohio, and announces its 
entry into the pneumatic tool field. 
W. O. Duntley, former president of 
the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., is 
president of the new company, and 
his son, Capt. C. A. Duntley, is vice- 
president. The Eastern offices of the 
company are located at 295 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York, and the Philadelphia 
branch is in the Commercial Trust 
building, of that city. 


Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., is distributing the 
1919 edition of its wiring device cata- 
log written in Spanish. It lists and 
illustrates the majority of the C-H 
wiring devices shown in the 1919 
English catalog. C-H feed-through 
switches are illustrated and described 
on pages 10 and 11 of the Spanish 
edition. Notably among these is the 
nationally advertised Seventy Fifty 
switch for use on cords of electrical 
devices. Push button operated sur- 
face snap switches are shown on page 
14, while the next page illustrates 
and lists the complete line of porce- 
lain and brass shell pendent switches. 
The Spanish catalog comprises 24 
pages, 8 by 10% in. and is bound in a 
striking orange buff cover. It is in- 
tended for distribution to the Central 
and South American trade. 


Quigley Furnace Specialties Co., 26 
Cortland street, New York, comes out 
with a bulletin of great moment to 
the engineering and industrial world. 
It is upon the subject of preparing, 
distributing and burning powdered 
coal. Nothing is more essential to 
the conservation of coal than an un- 
derstanding of the methods of burn- 
ing it in pulverized form. Quigley 
Bulletin No. 11 is one of the best 
treatises on the subject yet to appear. 
Quigley methods are advanced and 
complete. They contemplate not only 
the installation of a clean, dustless 
pulverizing plant, but an air transport 
system, in which the pulverized fuel 
is weighed and transmitted under air 
pressure, through small pipes to the 
points of application. The coal passes 
through these pipes as a fluid, un- 
mixed with air and consequently with 
perfect safety. At the furnaces, boiler 
plant or industrial, there are approved 
devices for feeding with exact control 
of fuel and air to obtain perfect com- 
bustion. But the bulletin should be 
read to appreciate the simplicity of 
the svstem. Individual parts of the 
system are described and illustrated. 
and additional views of actual instal- 
lations are added, in each chapter or 
division to bring out more clearly the 
practice involved in each feature of 
the equipment. 


Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co. Elects 
Officers.—At the annual meeting of 
stockholders of the Wellman-Seaver- 
Morgan Co., at the general offices of 
the company in Cleveland, Ohio, on 
Feb. 18, the retiring board of direc- 
tors, comprised of the following, were 
re-elected: Edwin S. Church, F. E. 
Borton, W. H. Cowell, F. B. Rich- 
ards, S. T. Wellman, E. H. Whitlock, 
S. H. Pitkin, Francis Seiberling and 
F. A. Seiberling. Immediately after 
the meeting of the stockholders, the 
annual meeting of the board of direc- 
tors was called and the following of- 
ficers elected: Edwin S. Church, presi- 
dent and general manager; S. H. Pit- 
kin, vice-president; George W. Bur- 
rell, second vice-president, and W. H. 
Cowell, secretary and treasurer. Mr. 
G. W. Burrell, the newly elected sec- 
ond vice-president of the company, 
has been in the continuous employ of 
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the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co. for 
21 years, and in this new capacity 
will have entire charge of the com- 
pany’s works at Cleveland and Akron. 
He was born in 1871 and received his 
education in the public schools of 
Cleveland. Leaving school at the age 
of fourteen, Mr. Burrell learned the 
machinists’ trade and was employed 
in machine shops for five years, dur- 
ing which time he studied evenings 
in preparation for college, entering 
the Ohio State University in 1891 
where he took the three years’ course 
in mechanical engineering. In 1897 
he became connected with the Well- 
man-Seaver-Morgan Co. and has sub- 
sequently occupied the following posi- 
tions: draftsman, inspector, chief in- 
spector, assistant purchasing agent, 
assistant secretary. assistant works 
manager, which office he held for 14 
years, and latterly manager of works, 
to an he was appointed in May, 
1917. 


Electrical Engineers Equipment 
Co., Chicago, designer and’ builder of 
power plant appliances, announces 


the appointment of William H. Fern- 
holz as one of its district represen- 
tatives. Mr. Fernholz will make his 
headquarters at the Mack Building, 
Milwaukee, Wis. and will have as his 
territory the state of Wisconsin. 


Benjamin Electric Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago, is sending out to the 
dealers a very attractive circular, por- 
traying the many applications of the 
Benjamin Two-Way plug in the home. 
The circular is a reproduction of an 
advertisement appearing in the Feb. 15 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post, 
one of many powerful sales-making 
advertisements which will follow in 
the Saturday Evening Post and other 
strong magazines. It may be used as 
a poster and is bound to bring the 
dealers many plug buyers. 


National X-Ray Reflector Co., Chi- 
cago and New York, has just com- 
nleted a large and splendid volume of 
246 pages entitled “Lighting from 
Concealed Sources.” This has been 
prepared to furnish technical data and 
suggestions on lighting to architects, 
lighting specialists, contractors and 
also to large users of light. The volume 
has been compiled by the engineering 
department of the company and is 
very profusely illustrated, there being 
some 480 ordinary illustrations and a 
very large number of full page charts, 
with details and views of interesting 
installations. There are also numer- 
ous cuts of X-Ray reflectors and their 
distribution curves, method of mount- 
ing, etc. A better idea of the scope 
of this volume can be obtained by the 
following condensed summary of the 

rincipal chapters in its contents: 

hese include the history of lighting 
by means of the X-Ray reflector 
equipment; discussion of the correct- 
ness of the principle of lighting from 
concealed sources; control of light and 
the laws of reflection: general prin- 
ciples of indirect lighting; planning 
indirect lighting; applications of in- 
direct lighting to a large variety of 
classes of interiors; lighting from 
other than ceiling outlets; the Curtis 
portable lamp for obtaining either in- 
direct, direct. or a combination of 
these kinds of lighting: general uses 
of direct lighting; planning direct 
lighting; application of direct lighting 
to many varieties of interiors and a 
few exteriors: show-window lighting: 
planning show-window lichting; 
show-case and wall-case_ lighting: 
flood lighting and units for use there- 
in; applications of flood lighting; 
bank-desk lighting; illumination data, 
definitions of terms, etc. This book is 
doubtless the most complete and most 
elaboratelv illustrated that has ever 
been published by any commercial 
lighting organization. 


March 1, 1919. 
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EASTERN STATES. 


Bangor, Me.—During this year the 
Bar Harbor & Union River Power 
Co. is planning to install at its plant 
in Ellsworth a 3000-kv-a. water wheel 
unit. Three water wheels of a capaci- 
ty of 250 hp. each will be installed in 
the Veazie plant of the Bangor Rail- 
way & Electric Co. 


Bristol, Vt.—Hortonia Power Co., 
Brandon, is having plans prepared for 
the construction of a new extension to 
its local hydroelectric power plant, to 
provide for increased operations. 


Richford, Vt.—Vermont & Quebec 
Power Corporation plans the installa- 
tion of a 500-kv-a. unit at its central 
plant at Richford. The company also 
proposes to build a new plant on its 
water power holdings on the Missis- 
quoi river, constructing a dam, power 
house and transmission line. The 
power to be developed from this plant 
is 1500 hp. The transmission line, 
which will be of 13,000-volt capacity, 
will extend a distance of from 15 to 
22 miles. It is expected this work 
will be completed by October of this 
year. 


Clinton, Mass.— Damage amounting 
to approximately $50,000 was caused 
recently at the power plant and office 
building of the Metropolitan Water 
and Sewerage Commission, due to 
breakage in one of the turbines at the 
plant, which allowed about 2,000,000 
gallons of water to escape before the 
flow could be shut off. 


Westfield, Mass.—Plans are under 
consideration for the installation of 
a new local fire alarm signal system. 


West Springfield, Mass.—The Town 
Commission is considering plans for 
the installation of a new heating 
plant, to be used for municipal serv- 
ice. 


Worchester, Mass.—The city is con- 
sidering plans for the installation of 
a new electric street-lighting system 
in Plantation street. 


Worchester, Mass.—The Ordnance 
Department has awarded a contract 
to the Thomson Electric Welding Co., 
3 May street, for furnishing electric 
welding adapters and boosters, at 
$120,000. 


Providence, R. I.—The City, Board 
of Contract and Supply, is having 
plans prepared for the installation of 
a new central heating plant. 


New York, N. Y.—Fire recently 
damaged the stock and machinery of 
Stanley & Patterson, Inc., 398-408 
Washington street, manufacturer of 
electrical supplies. 


New York, N. Y.—A. B. C. Arc 
Lamp Co. has filed notice of the dis- 
solution of the company. 

New York, N. Y.—R. R. Smith, 
consulting engineer, 50 East 42nd 


street, is in the market for one shape 
furnace and one plate furnace with 
two motor-driven blowers, one hyd- 
raulic ram, eight forge fires and one 
1000-ib. steam hammer. 


Port Henry, N. Y.—Port Henry 
Lighting, Heating & Power Co. is un- 
derstood to be considering plans for 
the construction of a new hydroelec- 
tric power plant to be located in the 
vicinity of Millbrook, N. Y. I. M. 
Frost, Rutland, Vt., is vice-president 
of the company. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—The Board of Con- 


tract and Supply has awarded a con- 
tract to the Crouse-Hinds Co. for 
furnishing electrical fixtures required 
by the Bureau ot Water for municipal 
purposes. The city is also planning 
for the installation of new electric 
motor equipment, etc., in the sewage 


pumping station in the Seventeenth - 


Ward. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—Following the re- 
cent complaints against the Syracuse 
Lighting Co. by a number of its cus- 
tomers of alleged overcharges for 
service, Mayor Stone will appoint a 
special committee to arrange a con- 
ference with James C.‘ Delong, presi- 
dent of the corporation, on March 3, 
to provide for investigation and ad- 
justment. 


Watervliet, N. Y.—Ludlum Steel 
Co., 2 Rector street, New York, has 
had plans prepared for the construc- 
tion of a one-story brick boiler plant 
at its local works, to provide for in- 
creased capacity. Douglas Sprague, 39 
Cortland street, New York, is en- 
gineer for the company. 


Elizabeth, N. J.—Considerable new 
electrical equipment will be required 
by the Elizabeth General Hospital, 
East Jersey street, in connection with 
the proposed construction of a new 
six-story brick and stone hospital, to 
be provided with two six-story and 
one four-story wings, estimated cost 
about $500,000. 


Jersey City, N. J—The Board of 
Chosen Freeholders has completed 
plans for the construction of the pro- 
posed one-story and basement rein- 
forced concrete power house, heating 
and lighting plant, about 95x107 ft., 
to be located at the county institution, 
Laurel Hill. Oscar L. Auf der Heide, 
Court House, is chairman of the 
board. 


Keyport, N. J—The Borough Coun- 
cil has approved an appropriation of 
$5,816.22 to provide for lighting pur- 
poses, as requisitioned in the annual 
budget for 1919. 


Newark, N. J.—The City Commis- 
sion is considering plans for the in- 
stallation of additional lighting units 
at Mulberry and Market streets. It 
is also understood that the city is 
planning for the replacement of lights 
in the vicinity of the Court House re- 


moved during the “lightless night” 


period. 


Newark, N. J.—Considerable new 
electrical equipment will be required 
in connection with the construction 
of the new four-story industrial 
school by the Board of Education, to 
be located on Sussex avenue. Plans 
for the structure, which is estimated 
to cost approximately $400,000, are 
now being prepared. 


Newark, N. J.—William J. Rainaud 
Lamp Co. has filed notice of author- 
ization to operate at 121-23 Lafayette 
street. William J. Rainaud, 308 La- 
fayette street, heads the company. 


New Brunswick, N. J—The County 
Board of Freeholders is planning for 
the installation of new engine equip- 
ment, air compressor, and 3x5-in, 
pump at the county workhouse. 


Pequannock, N. J.—The Township 
Committee has completed negotia- 
tions with the Board of Works, Pomp- 
ton Lakes, whereby electric service 
for lighting purposes will be supplied 
by the latter from the new power 
plant now in course of construction 
at Pompton Lake. 


Phillipsburg, N. J.—The Town 
Commissioners have approved the ap- 
propriation of $12,125 in the annual 
budget for 1919, to be used for street- 
lighting purposes for this period. 


Succasunna, N. J.—Plans are under 
consideration for the installation of a 
new electric street-lighting system in 
Roxbury Township. Power for oper- 
ation will be supplied by the New Jer- 
sey Power & Light Co., Dover. 


Trenton, N. J.—The city is consid- 
ering plans for extension and im- 
provements in the electric street- 
lighting system in the North Trenton 
district. 


Trenton, N. J.—Trenton & Mercer 
County Traction Corporation is plan- 
ning for improvements and extensions 
in its traction system during the com- 
ing spring, including the construction 
of a new extension commencing at 
the Market street division and ex- 
tending to the Municipal Dock, the 
work being estimated to cost about 
$80,000. Rankin Johnson is president. 


Trenton, N. J.—A bill has been in- 
troduced in the New Jersey Legis- 
lature. now in session, by Assembly- 
man Gill, of Trenton, providing for 
public ownership of traction corpora- 
tions in the event that the electorate 
voted in favor of the municipal own- 
ership or control. 


Ephrata, Pa.—According to reports 
received, the Tri County Electric Co. 
will increase the capacity of its line 
500%, making the entire system three 
phase. This will require a separate 
wire of about six miles, the present 
system being three-phase with the ex- 
ception of one spur. 
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Bethlehem, Pa—In connection 
with the construction of the proposed 
new local plant of the Traveler Tire 
& Rubber Co., 819 North Broad 
street, Philadelphia. to cost in excess 
of $250,000, plans have been prepared 
tor the construction of a one-story 
power plant, about 50x75 ft. in size, 
for operation. 


Blain, Pa.—The Town Council has 
recently completed extensions in the 
municipal electric light system. 


Bristol, Pa.—Contracts have been 
signed by the East Pennsylvania Gas 
& Electric Co. for a new 5-ft. water 
gas set with necessary auxiliaries, 
which will be installed shortly. This 
work will require additional buildings 
and pipe work to tie in with the 
present gas generator and apparatus. 
The company also plans to install 
several miles of high pressure gas 
mains to reach the center distribution 
from the outlying districts in the 
vicinity of Bristol, and ałso has in 
view a continuation of the work start- 
ed during the war and extending cer- 
tain 13,000-volt lines in and around 
Bristol. 


Hanover, Pa.—Hanover Light, Heat 
& Power Co. has prepared plans to 
install a 1,000-kw. turbogenerator and 
surface condenser with a suitable 


spray cooling system to care for its. 


increasing load. A new switchboard 
adequate to meet the needs of the 
plant is now being installed. The 
company also intends to revamp cer- 
tain existing distribution lines by rais- 
ing the voltage 13,000 volts to care 
for the growing load in the country 
districts. 


Latrobe, Pa.—Latrobe Water Co., 
recently acquired additional land for 
the purpose of constructing a larger 
and more suitable reservoir for meet- 
ing the growing needs of Latrobe. In 
addition to a dam which will be re- 
quired to impound the water, there 
will also be required six or seven 
miles of pipe line of 24-in. pipe to tie 
in the new reservoir with the existing 
one. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Jacob Hornung, 
2125 West Clearfield street, has 
awarded a contract to the P. Haibach 
Contracting Co., Twenty-sixth and 
Thompson streets, for the construc- 
tion of a one-story brick refrigerator 
and ice plant, to cost $7,700. 


Philadelphia, Pa—Wark & Co, 
Philadelphia, have submitted the low 
bid to the Government, Bureau of 
Yard and Docks, for the construction 
of the proposed substation at League 
Island Navy Yards, at $7,695. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Air Reduction 
Co.. Germantown and Sedgley aves., 
has awarded a contract to the Cooling 
Tower Company, 15 John street, New 
York, for the construction of a new 
cooling tower at its plant, to cost 


about $6,000. 


Pittsburgh, Pa—Devon Electric 
Co. has leased the three-story build- 
ing at 613 Liberty avenue, for a term 
of years, at an aggregate rental of 
$57,000, to provide for extensions. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Hein Co., 34 Isa- 
bella street, has awarded a contract to 
George Enzian & Co., 802 Madison 
avenue, for the construction of a two- 
story addition to the power plant at 
its works, estimated to cost $25,000. 
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DATES AHEAD. 


Minnesota’ Electrical Association. 
Annual convention, St. Paul, March 
18-20. Secretary-treasurer, F. C. Hoff- 
man, St. Paul, Minn. 


Society of Industrial Engineers. 
National conferenée, New York City, 
March = 18-21. Secretary, Irving <A. 
Berndt, 327 South La Salle street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Associated Manufacturers of Electri- 
cal Supplies. Annual meeting, New 
York City, March 23. Secretary, Chas. 
E. Dustin, New York. 


Wisconsin State Association of Elec- 
trical Contractors and Dealers. An- 
nual convention, Hotel Pfister, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., March 24-28. State sec- 
retary, John A. Piepkorn, 108 Syca- 
more street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Wisconsin Electrical Association. 
Annual meeting, Milwaukee, March 
25-27. Secretary. J. P. Pulliam, 1408 
pit National Bank building, Milwau- 

ee. 


Tri-State Water and Light Associa- 
tion. Annual meeting, Greenwood, S. 
C., April. Secretary-treasurer, W. F. 
Steiglitz, Columbus, S. C. 


National Fire Protection Association. 
Annual meeting, Ottawa, Ont., May 
6-8. Secretary-treasurer, Franklin H. 
Wentworth, 87 Milk street, Boston, 
Mass. 


National Flectric Light Association. 
Annual convention, Atlantic City, N. 
J.. May 19-23. Secretary, T. C. Mar- 
ae 30 West 39th street, New York 
DALY. 


IHWinois Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers. Summer con- 
vention, Decatur, Il., June. Secretary, 


vr 


N. M. Blumenthal, Chicago. 


American Society of Mechanical En- 


gineers. Spring meeting, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Detroit, Mich., June 17-20. Secre- 
tary, Calvin W. Rice, 29 West 39th 
street. New York City. 


Ohio Electric Light Association. 
Annual meeting, Cedar Point, Ohio, 
July 15-18. Headquarters. Breakers 
Hotel. Secretary, D. L. Gaskill, Green- 
ville, Ohio. 


Association of Iron and Steel Elec- 
trical Engineers. Annual convention, 
St. Louis, Mo., September, 1919. Sec- 
retary, John F. Kelly, Empire building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


York Haven, Pa.—Fire recently de- 
stroyed a section of the plant of the 
York Haven Water & Power Co. It 
is understood that the company will 
make immediate repairs. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa.— Wilkes-Barre 
Co. will install two 500-hp. boilers at 
its station No. 1. The company may 
also purchase a 5000-kw. turbine for 
its plant. 


Wilmington, Del.—Standard Kid 
Manufacturing Co.. Fourth and Mon- 
roe streets, is considering the con- 
struction of a one-story steam-oper- 
ated power plant, about 40x60 ft., to 
be known as Unit No. 3. 


Baltimore, Md.—The city is plan- 
ning for the construction of a new 
underground conduit system to re- 
place the present overhead electric 
wires. It is also proposed to extend 
the present system into the Annex. 


Washington, D. C.—Potomac Elec- 
tric Power Co. has had plans prepared 
for the construction of an extension 
to its turbine room to provide for the 
installation of a 20,000-kw. turbogen- 
erator with condenser and auxiliary 
equipment. The company recently 
completed the installation of a new 
15,000-kw. turbogenerator, six boilers, 
condenser, coal and ash handling 
equipment, etc. 
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Clifton Forge, Va.—Virginia-West- 
ern Power Co. is completing the in- 
stallation of a new steam-electric 
power plant and a high tension trans- 
mission line. 


Newport News, Va.—Newport 
News & Hampton Railway, Gas & 


Electric Co. purposes to expend 
about $25,000,000 for new construc- 
tion work this spring. Address 


Frank B. Lawton, manager, gas and 
electric department.’ 


Norfolk, Va.—In connection with 
the proposed erection of a quarantine 
station by the Government, plans 
have been prepared for the installa- 
tion of a new electric light system. 


Clay, W. Va.—Clay Utility Co. is 
considering plans for the immediate 
construction of a local transmission 
system and electric substation. 


Shelby, N. C.—Double Shoals Cot- 
ton Mills will enlarge and improve its 
plant; a machine shop will be in- 
stalled and an electric light system 
for the mill village constructed. 


Wilmington, N. C.—Tide Water 
Power Co. has expended considerable 
money in improving its plant, includ- 
ing a 2,500-kw. turbine complete with 
barometric condenser; two 600-hp. 
Babcock & Wilcox boilers equipped 
with superheaters, soot blowers and 
Westinghouse underfeed stokers, one 
Cochrane 5(XX)-hp. feed-water heater, 
and two 1500-kw. transformers to- 
gether with switchboard and appara- 
tus. AH this equipment has been in- 
stalled in the power house to provide 
facilities for the shipyards. 


Albany, Ga.—Georgia - Alabama 
Power Co. is understood to be plan- 
ning for extensive improvements and 
extensions in its hydroelectric power 
development on the Flint river, to 
provide increased capacity. 


Talbotton, Ga.—J. W. Jordan is 
chairman of the purchasing commit- 
tee to secure an electric lighting plant. 


Pensacola, Fla.—The Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, will expend $85,- 
000 to improve the electric power 
plant. 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES. 


Alliance, Ohio.—On March 18 the 
question of issuing municipal light 
bonds will be submitted to vote. Ad- 
dress city clerk. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Columbus Rail- 
way, Power & Light Co. will con- 
struct 6.75 miles of track on a single 
track basis. This will be recon- 
structed with the modern improved 
type of track construction and paved 
with granite and brick, which work 
will be done in connection with the 
city street improvements. Address C. 
C. Slater, general superintendent. 


Coshocton, Ohio.—Ohio Service 
Co. 1s installing an additional 4000- 
kw. turbine at its Plant No. 2, at New 
Philadelphia, and has just completed 
the installation of an additional 500- 
hp. Stirling boiler with Type E stoker. 
The company contemplates the instal- 
lation of a new switchboard for its 
Dennison substation, also the con- 
struction of a parallel circuit of 33,- 
000 volt transmission lines from New 
Philadelphia to Dennison and from 
Newcomerstown to Cambridge. Ad- 
dress C. H. Howell, manager. 
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Elyria, Ohio.— By agreement with 
the War Department, work will be 
completed as rapidly as possible on 
the new 8000-kw. power station of 
the Lorain County Electric Co. Most 
of the essential materials are on the 
ground for the work. This represents 
the first unit in the new modern 
power plant, which will be completed 
about July 1. 


Sandusky, Ohio. Jeane ie Gas & 
Electric Co. is installing stokers un- 
der its boilers, adding an additional 
400-hp. boiler, installing coal handling 
apparatus and a new switchboard. A 
high tension line connected to the 
service of the Lake Shore Electric 
Railway is being placed in operation. 
This line will connect up an electric 
steel furnace for one of its customers, 
requiring about 1000 kw. 


Springfield, O.—Springfield Light, 
Heat & Power Co. will spend approx- 
imately $20,000 for construction pur- 
poses this year. This will cover 
principally the extension of its serv- 
ice to new consumers and improve- 
ments to its existing equipment. 


Ohio.—Trumbull Public 
Service Co. is proceeding with the 
installation of an additional 12,500- 
kw. turbine, and it is expected this 
machine will be in operation by 
May 1. 


Brazil, Ind—In order to decide 
which kinds of lights to specify in the 
new contract for the lighting of the 
city streets of Brazil, bids for which 
will be advertised in a short time, the 
city will try out two large incandes- 
cent lights of the nitrogen which, 
is claimed, have many advantages of 
the carbon arc lights. The present 
contract of the Terre Haute, In- 
dianapolis and Eastern Traction Co. 
for the city lighting expires April 1, 
1920 and as the law requires that the 
bids must be advertised for at least 
a year before the contract is let, the 
bids will be advertised for soon. It 
is understood that bids will be asked 
on the two styles of lamps for three, 
five and ten years. 


Carthage, Ind.—Carthage Board & 
Paper Co. will erect a reinforced 
building, 100x265 ft. in size, to cost 
$50.000, as an addition to its present 
plant. 


Clinton, Ind.—A new $150,000 court 
house will be erected in this city if 
65% of the voters of Vermilion coun- 
ty favor the removal of the county 
seat from Newport to Clinton. 


Warren, 


Evansville, Ind.—The directors of 
the Chamber of Commerce are con- 
sidering endorsement of the sale of 
$125,000 bonds for a traction line to 
Cynthiana and New Harmony. C. J. 
Seibert and Ollie Heerdick, appear- 
ing for the company, said that they 
had $165,000 of bonds sold and had a 
construction company ready to build 


the road for $200,000. 


Goshen, Ind.—Hawks Electric Co. 
has increased its capital stock from 


$200,000 to $300,000. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Merchants Heat 
& Light Co. has had plans prepared 
for improvements in its building at 
744 Washington avenue. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Announcement 
is made that the Public Grain & Ele- 
vator Co. will build a grain elevator, 
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capacity 500.000 bushels. The com- 
pany, recently incorporated with cap- 
ital of $300,000, will remodel mill at 
Edinburg, install new machinery and 
maintain output of 500 barrels of flour 
a day. 


Muncie, Ind.—George R. Roberts 
will erect a three-story business block, 
60x130 ft. in size, to replace structure 
known as Stillman’s department store 
which was recently destroyed by fire. 


Rushville, Ind.—Carthage Board & 
Paper Co., Carthage, Ind., will build 
an addition, reinforced concrete, 100x 
265 ft. in size, to cost $50,000 and will 
install equipment worth $150,000. 


Tell City, Ind.—Tell City Water & 
Light Co. has petitioned the Indiana 
Public Service Commission for per- 
mission to sell $16,000 common stock. 
The company plans to make a num- 
ber of improvements. 


Aurora, Ill—Western United Gas & 
Electric Co., which serves a wide ter- 
ritory in and around Aurora, has 
never taken advantage of the in- 
creased rates during the duration of 
war which were allowed by the II- 
linois Public Utilities Commission in 
making property owners and new 
consumers pay for gas and electric 
extensions. Under a ruling of the 
Commission the new consumer was 
forced to pav for new extensions of 
vas and electric service. The Com- 
mission has now ruled that funds ad- 
vanced for these extensions must now 
be repaid. ‘The Western United Gas 
& Electric Co. has never made this 
additional charge and will not be 
compelled to make a return of the 
same to the new consumers. 


Byron, Ill.—The city of Byron has 
asked Adam Gschwindt, manager of 
the Rockford Electric & Power Co., 
to build a line to Byron and furnish 
the city with electric power. Address 
Mavor Albert Johnson. 


Chenoa, Ill.—Farmers south of this 
city will extend service wires from 
the lines of the Illinois Traction Sys- 
tem in this city. Address George G. 
Brown, Chenoa, Ill. 


Chicago, Ill.—Marshall Field & Co. 
have purchased factory building at 
West 47th and Whipple streets, to be 
equipped for manufacturing burlap 
bags. The boiler plant is to be in a 
separate building andthe power will 
be electrical, generated by means of 
individual motors. 


Chicago, Ill.—Chicago Telephone 
Co. has purchased property in Fed- 
eral street near Harrison street. The 
property adjoins the Wabash ex- 
change of the company and will be im- 
proved with a building to serve as an 
addition to the exchange. 


Decatur, Ill.—Staley Manufacturing 
Co. is building a machine shop, 240x 
50 ft. in size, fireproof with steel and 
brick walls. 


East Moline, Il1.2-Root & Van Der- 
voort Engineering Co. has acquired 
61 acres of land as future site for 
shop and foundry buildings. 


Griggsville, Ill.—The board of edu- 
cation will erect $75,000 high school 
building to replace one destroyed by 
fire. 


Mt. Vernon, Ill—Numerous im- 
provements in its central station will 
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be inade by the Citizens’ Gas, Electric 
& Heating Co. A new 450- kv-a. unit 
will be installed within 90 days. Ad- 
dress Frank M. Stone, manager. 


New Athens, Ill.—Work of rebuild- 
ing powerhouse for the New Athens 
Power Co. has been begun. The mil! 
was recently damaged by fire, the en- 
gine house being completely gutted 
and the machinery considerably dam- 
aged. 


Quincy, Ill.—Board of education 
plans erection of new Irving public 
school at cost of $115,000. 


Rockford, Ill.—Considerable con- 
struction work has been planned for 
the Spring by the Rockford Electric 
Co. The company will install a new 
7500-kw. Curtis turbine, and will 
make various changes in coal han- 
dling machinery and switching ar- 
rangements for the receipt of coal. 
Considerable extension to its present 
distribution lines is also being con- 
templated. 


Rock Island, Ill.—Universal Trac- 
tor Co. has taken out a permit to build 
a $50,000 addition to its plant. 


Springfield, I1]—Under a new order 
the Illinois Public Utilities Com- 
mission has set aside the war time 
rule forbidding electric and gas com- 
panies to make free extensions of 
service. Under the war time rule new 
customers askin~ service were re- 
quired to advance the cost of the con- 
nection, which amount would be paid 
by the utility in installments. 


Springfield, Ill—The council is 
planning to extend the municipal 
lighting plant and install a city heat- 
ing plant. Charles T. Baumann, May- 
or. 


Springfield, Ill.—Chapin Electric 
Garage has added to its service the 
Atwater-Kent ignition service and 
parts. 


Varna, Ill.—The substation of the 
Central Illinois Public Service Co. has 
been destroyed by fre. 


Winnetka, I1l.—The council is plan- 
ning to place all overhead lighting 
and telephone wires in conduits and 
eliminate all electric and steam rail- 
road grade crossings within the vil- 
lage limits. Address H. L. Wool- 
hiser, village manager. 


Poyne City, Mich—The city coun- 
cil has under advisement the installa- 
tion of a boulevard lighting system 
on five blocks of the main streets. 


Detroit, Mich.—Public Lighting 
Commission is planning to expend ap- 
proximately $500,000 during the en- 
suing year for the construction of 
conduits, underground cable, pole lines 
and street-lighting equipment. 


Hancock, Mich.—The present light- 
ing system is unsatisfactory. Address 
W. N. Galdsworthy. 


Milford, Mich.—Milford Electric 
Co. has under advisement the devel- 


opment of two water powers this 
coming season. 
Peck, Mich—The question of a 


municipal lighting plant is being con- 
sidered by the council. Address vil- 
lage clerk. 


St. Paul, Minn.—Swift & Co. are 
adding 229 hp. to their power instal- 
lation at the South St. Paul stock- 
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yards, which is served electrically by 
the Northern States Power Co. The 
growth of population due to the new 
Armour packing plant at So. St. Paul 
has been such that the community is 
suffering from a scarcity of dwellings. 
One concern plans the construction of 
200 new houses this vear. 


Carrollton, Mo—wWater, Light & 
Transit Co. plans to expend $3000 to 
improve its plant. Address H. W. 
Graham, manager. 


Eldon, Mo.—N. E. Harvey proposes 
to install a new electric light plant, 
Duplex three-phase, and to furnish a 
day and night current. The new plant 
is estimated to cost about $15,000. He 
has offered to furnish 80 street lamps 
to the city at a cost to the city of 
$200 per month. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Considerable 
construction work is contemplated by 
the Kansas City Light & Power Co., 
the principal item being the comple- 
tion of the new power plant erected 
in Kansas City. The plant consists of 
two 20,000-kv-a. turbine units, together 
with the 13,200-volt underground 
transmission system connecting this 
plant with the various substations. 
Two new substations are being 
erected. 


Marshall, Mo.—Henrici-Lowry En- 
gineering Co., 222 Commerce building, 
Kansas City, 'Mo., has prepared plans 
for a $75,000 electric light plant. Bids 
will be received about March 1. Ad- 
dress E. H. Mitchell. mayor. 


St. Joseph, Mo.—City contemplates 
bond issue for extension of electric 
light service. The proposed bond 
issue is meeting with favorable con- 
sideration on the part of the voters. 


Ottawa, Kans.—The City Water and 
Light Department will be in the mar- 
ket for new equipment shortly, in- 
cluding a new generating unit with 
condensing equipment for the electric 
plant. Specifications for a unit of 500 
kw. or larger capacity are now being 
prepared. Bids on steam engines and 
turbines will be considered. Address 


W. O. Myers, superintendent. 
Topeka, Kans.—The indetérminate 
franchise bill introduced in both 


branches of the Kansas legislature is 
now out on the floor in both branches. 
The house committee has reported 
favorably and the bill will be ready 
for consideration in a few days. 


Topeka, Kans.—An_ enabling act 


. has been introduced into the Kansas 


legislature for building a bridge 
across the Kaw river between Rose- 
dale and Kansas City. 


Wichita, Kans.—A petition has been 
granted to the property owners for a 
white way lighting system on First 
street from Main to Lawrence. 


Arapaho, Neb.—Engineers Grant & 
Fulton, Lincoln, Neb., are preparing 
plans for a hydroelectric plant to be 
erected by the city of Arapaho and 
the Arapaho Milling Co. 


Ashland, Neb—<aAshland Light, 
Mill & Power Co. has under consid- 
eration the improvement of its dam 
and the construction of a new wheel 
pit, also the installation of a new 
water wheel with a direct connected 
generator and water wheel governor. 
Other minor improvements will also 
be made. 


Address 
White Butte, S. Dak. 
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Beatrice, Neb.—Plans are under 
consideration by George Steinmeyer, 
Beatrice, for constructing hydroelec- 
tric plant on Blue river, near Barnes- 
ton, 20 miles south of Beatrice. 
Estimated cost $125,000. 


Lincoln, Neb.—The Nebraska legis- 
lature has authorized the erection of 
a new state capitol to cost $5,000,000. 


Plainview, Neb.—The city council 
has decided to engage an engineer to 
make investigations and prepare 
estimates for enlarging the municipal 
electric light plant and installing heat- 
ing plant. 


Plymouth, Neb.—The city is plan- 
ning to install electric lighting sys- 
tem. Current will probably be se- 
sured from Fairbury or Beatrice. 


Sterling, Neb—Engineers Grant & 
Fulton, of Lincoln, have prepared 
estimates for electric light system. 
Bids will be called for. C. H. John- 
son, city clerk. 


Wymore, Neb.—Franchise has been 
granted to the Nebraska Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. for furnishing the city with 
electricity for five years. 


Columbia, S. Dak.—Bonds to the 
amount of $15,000 have been author- 
ized to install municipal electric light 
plant. 


Doland, S. Dak.—A stock company 
will be organized to install electric 
lighting system. 


Watertown, S. Dak.—A city bond 
issue of $175,000 for the construction, 
operation and maintenance of a mu- 
nicipal light and power plant was 
authorized recently. 


White Butte, S. Dak.—A telephone 
company has been organized to build 
telephone system, to extend lines to 
connect with the town of Lemmon. 
R. E. Hughes, president, 


Stanley, N. Dak.— Public Utility Co. 
will be in the market in about 90 days 
for line material, generators and en- 
gines, switchboard and equipment and 
a. c. meters. Address R. F. Whee- 
land, manager. 


Walla Walla, N. Dak.—A new 15-hp. 
unit will be installed in the electric 
power plant to give 18-hour service. 


SOUTH CENTRAL STATES. 


Lexington, Ky.—Lexington Utilities 
Co. is considering the rebuilding of a 
part and possibly the whole of our 
municipal lighting system of approx- 
imately 700 lamps, changing from the 
present series multiple system to 
straight Mazda lamps. In addition, 
the company will make numerous ex- 
tensions to its consumers’ lighting 
and power circuits that are required 
from time to time. 


Louisville, Ky.—The commercial 
department of the Louisville Gas & 
Electric Co. during the week ended 
Feb. 15 secured 45 new electric light 
and power customers with 17 kw. of 
lighting and 210 hp. in motors, and 
contracts were closed for wiring 16 
already built houses. New business 
connected to the company’s lines 
shows an increase of 18 customers 
with 166 kw. of lighting. Output of 
electric energy was 23.4% greater 
than for the corresponding period a 
year ago. 
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Louisville, Ky.—Rural Light & 
Power Co. has filed notice of an in- 
crease in its capitalization from $6,000 
to $15,000, to provide for expansion. 


Bessemer, Ala.—American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. has recently 
acquired property, about 75x150 ft., 
and is understood to be planning for 
the erection of a new building to cost 
about $60,000. 


Birmingham, Ala.—An addition to 
the gas plant of the Birmingham 
Railway, Light & Power Co., Third 
avenue, near Thirteenth street, to cost 
upwards of $75,000 is to be built at 
once. Other betterments and im- 
provements and enlargements are said 
to be contemplated and soon will be 
placed under actual construction, the 
understanding being that more than 
$100,000 is to be spent at once. Ad- 
dress Receiver Lee C. Bradley. 


Union Springs, Ala.—An ordinance 
is before the council to provide for 
an issue of $10,000 light and water 
improvement bonds. Address I. B. 
Fragin, mayor. 


Bay St. Louis, Miss.—Plans for the 
construction of a municipally owned 
electric interurban railway from 
New Orleans to Pascagoula, and 
possibly to Mobile, were taken up at 
a conference held at Bay St. Louis, 
Miss., Feb. 27 and 28. 


Port Clinton, Miss.—The city has 
had plans prepared for the construc- 
tion of an electric light system. It 
is understood that a bond issue for 
$25,000 to provide for the work has 
been authorized. 


Shelby, Miss.—Shelby Light & 
Power Co. expects to complete its 
line to the towns of Mound Bayou 
and Merigold this spring. This line 
is 9 miles, 6900 volts primary. 


Fort Smith, Ark.—A contract has 
been closed with the Missouri-Ar- 
kansas Oxygen Co. whereby the Fort 
Smith Light & Traction Co. will furn- 
ish current for 200 hp. in motors to 
operate the oxygen plant. 


Pine Bluff, Ark.—Arkansas Light & 
Power Co. has increased its capital 
stock from $2,500,000 to $4,000,000. 
The increased capital is to provide for 
the consolidation of the Arkansas 
Public Service Co. and extensive im- 
provements and repairs in the light 
company. 


Dewey, Okla.—A municipal lighting 
and power plant is being contem- 
plated. 


Duncan, Okla.—The city has com- 
pleted plans for the construction of a 
new municipal power plant, about 40 
x50 ft., estimated to cost $50,000. 


Frederick, Okla.—A white way is 
being planned on Grand avenue from 
7th to 10th streets. 


Lawton, Okla.—A spray pond is un- 
der construction at the plant of the 
Comanche Light & Power Co. 


Mangum, Okla.—200-kw. direct con- 
nects units together with boiler capa- 
city for same are being installed in 
the plant of the Mangum Electric Co. 


Walters, Okla.—Election was held 
recently to vote $45,000 bonds for 
waterworks and light extensions. 


Amarillo, Tex.—An order is being 
placed for a 1250-kw._turbine by the 
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City Light & Water Co. This work 
will be completed as early this fall 
as may be possible after delivery of 
the turbine. 


Aransas Pass, Tex.—France & 
Canada Oil Transport Co. plans to 
establish an electric light plant here. 


Dallas, Tex.— Dallas Power & Light 
Co. has been granted nine months’ ex- 
tension in which to complete its $1,- 
000,000 schedule of improvements. 


Port Arthur, Tex.—Although no 
large construction work will be under- 
taken for the present year, the Eastern 
Texas Electric Co. will make a num- 
ber of small lighting extensions 
which have been held up due to in- 
ability to secure poles and line equip- 
ment. Joseph Bowers, superintendent. 


Quanah, Tex.—Quanah Light & Ice 
Co. is installing 500-hp. Diesel engines 
in its plant. 


Fessenden, N. Dak.—Fessenden 
Light & Power Co. is arranging for 
the construction of a 19-mile exten- 
sion of a high tension line to an. ad- 
joining town; also an 8-mile extension 
of one of its high tension transmis- 
sion lines into a new territory. The 
company is endeavoring to interest 
a third town in connections, which if 
accomplished will necessitate the ad- 
dition of a 200-hp. unit. 


WESTERN STATES. 


Hardin, Mont.—lIf the State Legis- `° 


lature passes a law permitting an in- 
crease in the bonded indebtedness of 
municipalities, it is likely that Hardin 
will purchase the electric plant of the 
Hardin Light & Power Co. It is pro- 
posed to issue $9,600 to purchase the 
concern. It is believed that if the city 
owns the power plant, the cost of 
electric current for both lighting and 
the operation of machinery will be 
greatly reduced. 


Miles City, Mont.—Supt. J. J. Mc- 
Gill of city lighting plant has recom- 
mended to city council the expendi- 
ture of $45,000 for new equipment. 


Breckenridge, Colo—The city has 
under advisement the erection of an 
electric light plant. 


Valedon, N. Mex.—Eighty Five 
Mining Co., Lordsburg, is in the mar- 
ket for a 1000- hp. boiler, a 1000-hp. 
steam turbine and steam equipment. 


Olympia, Wash.—City clerk will 
open bids March 4 for a motor-driven 
centrifugal pumping unit of capacity 
of 800 g. p. m., against a 225-ft. head, 
requiring a 440-volt motor. 


Prosser, Wash.—Pacific Power & 
Light Co. has plans for important re- 
construction work at this place. 


Spokane, Wash. — Washington 
Water Power Co. has completed ne- 
gotiations for the purchase of the 
Spokane Heat, Light & Power Co., 
which has been in the hands of a re- 
ceiver for a few months past. It is 
understood that the company will con- 
tinue the operation of its plant as 
heretofore, the acquired property to 
be operated as a subsidiary organiza- 
tion. 


Astoria, Ore.—Pacific Power & 
Light Co. has developed plans for a 
new light and power plant to meet 
demands of industrial growth. 
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Baker, Ore.—About $15,000 will be 
added to the capital investment of the 
Eastern Oregon Light & Power Co. 
during 1919. This amount will be 
about 50% more than was added in 
1918. 


Klamath Falls, Ore.—Big Lakes 
Box Co. will increase its capacity and 
change from steam to electric power. 
The factory and power plant changes 
are being made under direction of F. 
Hill Hunter, of the Sawmill Engineer- 
ing & Construction Co. 


Lebanon, Ore.—Lebanon Light & 
Water Co. will erect a new plant in 
the near future. The old plant will 
be used for a pumping station and 
the new one will provide electricity 
for the city. 


Brigham City, Utah.—The city con- 
templates an electrical installation to 
cost approximately $12,000. A new 
series lighting system will be in- 
stalled in the business district of ap- 
proximately four blocks of steel pole 
lighting. A new series lighting sys- 
tem of the pendant type will also be 
installed on five blocks on Main street, 
north and south of the business dis- 
trict. Poles will be removed from 
the center of the street and a secon- 
dary distribution system from with- 
in the blocks over the entire business 
district will be established. 


Salt Lake City, Utah—The Utah 
Public Utilities Commission has 
issued an order to all telephone com- 
panies that the rates and charges of 
service as stipulated by Postmaster- 
General Burleson should not be rec- 
ognized in the state. The Commis- 
sion declared that the Postmaster- 
General’s order was contrary to the 
Utah laws. 


Tempe, Ariz.—The city will hold 
an election shortly to vote on a bond 
issue for the construction of a gas and 
electric light plant. 


Calexico, Cal.—Southern Sierras 
Power Co. has had plans prepared for 
the construction of a new transmis- 
sion line extending to Calexico. An 
appropriation of $15,000 to provide 
for the work has been approved by 
the company. E. W. Judy is district 
manager. 


El Centro, Cal—Holton Power 
Company has completed arrange- 
ments for the remodeling and im- 


provement of its building at Sixth and 
Main streets. 


Eureka, Cal_—Western States Gas 
& Electric Co. is constructing a 
branch line to supply the electrical 
energy requirements of the Humboldt 
Transit Co. 


Fresno, Cal.—San Joaquin Light & 
Power Co. is understood to have com- 
pleted arrangements for the im- 
mediate construction of a new 20,000- 
hp. hydroelectric power plant on the 
San Joaquin river located in the vi- 
cinity of Macy Flat. It is understood 
that the company is planning for the 
completion of the work by April of 
1920. It is said that the company is 
planning for the erection of a new 
plant of similar capacity at Dinkey 
Creek. The work is estimated to cost 
about $1,750,000. A. G. Wishon is 
general manager. 


Los Angeles, Cal—Metro Pictures 
Corporation, Cahuenga avenue and 
Romaine street, has had plans pre- 
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pared for the construction of a new 
one-story reinforced concrete trans- 
former building at 937 Cahuenga ave. 
The structure will be about 35x40 ft. 
in dimensions. 


San Diego, Cal—Arrow Packing 
Co. has recently awarded a contract 
for the construction of a new boiler 
plant at its work on Belt street. 


San Diego, Cal.—San Diego & 
Arizona Railway Co. recently award- 
ed a contract for the erection of a 
boiler plant at Sixteenth and Main 
street in connection with other im- 
provements, the entire work being 


estimated to cost $19,527. 


INCORPORATIONS 


Banas 
Electric Co., Inc. Capital, $25,000. To 
engage in a general electrical con- 
tracting capacity. Incorporators: D. 
Roche, M. G. Roche and A. Banas. 


Newark, N. J.—Auto & Electrical 
Supply Co. apital, $15,000. To 
operate at 70 Springfield avenue for 
the manufacture of electrical supplies, 
etc. Incorporators: B. N. and Y. Kan- 
tor, Irvington; and M. Weinstein, 
Perth Amboy. 


Cavour, S. Dak.—Cavour Light & 
Power Co. has incorporated with a 
capital of $20,000 by F. Gellerman, 
Otto Leather and G. M. Martin. 


Preble, Ind.— Preble Light & Power 
Co. has incorporated with a capital of 
$8000. Address Jas. Steele, director. 


Foreman, Ark.—Foreman Light & 
Water Co. has been chartered with 
$25,000 capital stock. The corpora- 
tion proposes to own, operate and 
control an electric and power plant. 


East Chicago, Ind.—Indiana Elec- 
tric Service Co. has been incorporated 
with capital of $10,000 to engage in 
a general electrical merchandise busi- 
ness. The directors include Samuel 
Sendek. Phillip N. Sendek, Solomon 
Frankel and others. 


Cooper, Tex.—Cooper Light & Ice 
Co. has been incorporated here with 
a capital stock of $50,000 for the pur- 
pose of installing an electric light and 
power plant and ice factory. 
Hendricks is a stockholder. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—United Hud- 
son Electric Corporation. Capital, 
$20.000. To operate a plant for the 
generation and distribution of elec- 
trical energy. Incorporators: E. D. 
Alexander, T. R. Beal and J. L. 
Wilkie, 16 West Twelfth street. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Roche & 


PROPOSALS 


Pumping Unit.—Sealed bids will be 
received March 4 at Olympia, Wash., 
for furnishing an electrically-driven 
centrifugal pumping unit, to deliver 
not less than 800 gallons per minute 
of water against 225 ft. head, motor to 
be 440 volt, 60 cycle, 3 phase. Address 
Hiram Dohm, citý clerk. 
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C. A. Gauss Promoted — N. M. Haralson Takes Charge 
Atlanta Branch, Haralson Sales Co. — Other Changes 


Liıect. A. E. Moreuy has re- 
ceived his honorable discharge from the 
army and has resumed his duties as 
secretary of the Southern California 
Edison Co. at Los Angeles, Cal. 


W. A. LELAND, formeriy presi- 
dent of the Tennessee Eastern Elec- 
tric Co., Johnson City, Tenn., was re- 
cently appointed chief engineer and 
general manager of the Charleston En- 
gineering & Contracting Co., Charles- 
ton S.C. > 


WILLIAM A. SUMNER, Rock- 
villė, Conn., recently discharged from 
the army with the rank of second lieu- 
tenant, has entered the employ of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., East Pittsburgh, where he will 
specialize on electrical machine design- 
ing. Mr. Summer is a graduate of the 
1917 class of Shefheld Scientific School, 
New Haven, Conn. _ 


CHESTER A. Gauss, publicity 
manager of the Crocker-Wheeler Co., 
has been transferred to the sales de- 
partment of the company and will be 
temporarily located at Ampere, N. J. 
The advertising of the concern is now 
handled by Sherman & Bryan, New 
York City. Mr. Gauss is a graduate of 
the 1912 class in electrical engineering 
of Lehigh University. Following his 
college work he became connected with 
the General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., serving in the testing department 
for several months, and later became 
one of the technical writers on the pub- 
licity staff of the company. In 1914 he 
tendered his resignation to join the edi- 
torial staff of the ELecrricaL REVIEW. 
Following some textbook editing for 
the American School of Corre- 
spondence, Mr. Gauss was on the edi- 
torial staff of the Electrical World, 
leaving this position in 1916 to become 
publicity manager of the Crocker- 
Wheeler Co., in which capacity he has 
served until his recent promotion. He 
is prominently identified with the Tech- 
nical Publicity Association, being a 
member of its executive committee and 
chairman of its service committee. 


THOMAS F. KELLY, who has so 
ably served the Dayton Power & Light 
Co., Dayton, Ohio, as commercial man- 
ager, has resigned to accept the posi- 
tion of sales manager for the Domin- 
1on of Canada for the Hoover Suction 
Sweeper Co., Ltd., whose Canadian 
plant and headquarters are located at 
Windsor, Ont. This appointment is 
an unusual business opportunity and 
carries with it a wide and fertile field 
in which to work. Mr. Kelly was born 
in Hamilton, Ont, ‘and entered the 
central-station business in 1900 as office 
hoy in the employ of the Hamilton 
Electric & Power Co. He was soon 
advanced through the various depart- 
ments and was appointed contract 
agent of the company in 1907. He 
continued in this capacity until Janu- 


ary, 1913, when he resigned to become 
sales manager of the Dayton Power & 
Light Co. While at Hamilton he was 
very active in civic affairs and in the 
work of the Canadian Electrical Asso- 
ciation and National Electric Light 
Association in Canada. He was the 
first chairman of the Commercial Sec- 
tion of the Canadian Electrical Asso- 
ciation and organized the Hamilton 
Electric Light & Power Co. Section of 
the National Electric Light Association 
and was elected its first president. 

«In 1915, when F. M. Tait, president 
and general manager of the Dayton 
Power & Light Co., moved his office to 
New York, Mr. Kelly was appointed 
commercial manager and in 1916 was a 
member of its board of directors. Since 
taking up his residence in Dayton he 
has been very active in civic affairs and 
devoted much of his time and effort 
to the Jovian Order, the Ohio Electric 


Thomas F. Kelly. 


Light Association and the National 
Electric Light Association. In 1913 he 
‘was appointed chairman of the Com- 
mittee on New Business Co-operation 
of the Ohio Electric Light Association 
and was re-elected chairman in 1914. 


Mr. Kelly has also been an active mem- ` 


ber of the National Electric Light As- 
sociation and has served on many of 
its committees. At the 1916 convention 
he was elected a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Commercial 
Section and later appointed chairman 
of the Lighting Sales Bureau and is 
still serving in that capacity. He 
served as chairman of the Dayton 
Power & Light Section, N. E. L. A. 
during 1913-1914. Early in 1914 Mr. 
Kelly organized the Dayton Jovian 
League and also held the office of 
statesman for Ohio of the Jovian Or- 
der during the year 1914-1915. In ad- 
dition to his activities in electrical or- 
ganizations, he was an active member 
of other prominent Dayton clubs and 


has freely given of his time and talents 
to promote the interests of the com- 
munity. Mr. Kelly has a host of 
friends in the central-station industry, 
who though pleased to hear of the good 
fortune that has come to him, will re- 
gret to learn that his activities will 
take him into a different field. 


N. M. HaraLtson, wino has been 
connected with the Bureau of Aircraft 
Production for the past 17 months and 
since June, 1918, has been chief of the 
Section of Instruments and Armament, 
New York Office, has resigned his posi- 
tion with the Bureau and has taken 
charge of the Atlanta branch of the 
Haralson Sales Co., Inc., headquarters 
being in Birmingham. Mr. Haralson 
anticipates extensive business from his 
new connection in the sales of Midwest- 
Hill centrifugal pumps. Ideal electrical 
apparatus, Standard electric time sys- 
tems and Foxboro recording and indi- 
cating gauges. Mr. Haralson was for- 
merly connected with the engineering 
and sales departments of the General 
Electric Co. at New Orleans, and West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
at Philadelphia, this work eminently fit- 
ting him to handle his present work in 
a competent manner. 


Obituary. 


ELMER J. Rocke, jobbing sales 
manager for the Meadows Manufactur- 
ing Co., Pontiac, Mich., passed away at 
his home in that city on Feb. 16 after 
a brief illness with influenza. He was 
26 years of age and is survived by his 
wife and daughter. Mr. Rocke was a 
young man of sterling qualities and was 
ee in high esteem by all who knew 

im. 


A. O. Drc KER, Illinois district man- 
ager for the Luminous Unit Co. and St. 
Louis Brass Manufacturing Co., 
Louis, Mo., died Feb. 15 at his home 
in Oak Park, Ill, of influenza and 
pneumonia. Mr. Dicker was well 
known among the illuminating men of 
the Middle West, having been very 
active in this field for the past six 
years. During the early part of this 
period he was in the employ of the 
Commonwealth Edison Co., of Chicago. 
In 1914 he resigned his position to 
become secretary and treasurer of the 
Electrical Sales Engineers, Inc., act- 
ing in this capacity until last summer 
when he accepted the appointment of 
Ilinois district manager for the above 
companies, the position he held at the 
time of his death. Mr. Dicker was a 
graduate of the University of Michi- 
gan, class of 1913, and a member of 
Beta Theta Pi fraternitv. He was also 
active in the Electric Club of Chicago, 
the Illuminating Engineering Society 
and the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation. He was 30 years old and is 
survived by his wife and one child. 
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For the 
Readjustment Period —What? 


XX VI. 


A Winning Combination 


We are faced with self-evident conditions, brought 
about by the war as well as by the ending of the 
war. 


A good business man, like a good sailor, must be 
prepared for both calm and storm, and know how to 
trim his sails to the variables of wind and tide. 


Business periods are as the rise and fall of the 
tide. If the areas of the peaks of prosperity exceed 
the areas of the valleys of depression, then our busi- 
ness is a progressing, rising tide—otherwise we are 
retrograding as the falling tide. 


The Business growth—the Country’s growth and 
advancement, may be likened to a great engine, the 
propelling force being Optimism, the governing and 
limiting means being Pessimism. When the entire 
engine output is needed ~to drive the governing 
means, we face a crash in a cloud of darkness. 


Let us give thanks that as a nation we are the 
world’s greatest Optimists. 


After every war comes Reconstruction and Re- 
establishment, the redistribution of the forces of 
Capital and Labor. These periods—of greater otr 
lesser duration—are fraught with doubts and uncer- 
tainties; the needs of labor on one hand, and the 
timidity of capital on the other. In the end Op- 
timism, combined with good judgment, wins. 


This extract from an address delivered by the 
President of the Automotive Electric Ass’n. at 
the Hotel Astor, New York, is a tocsin call to 
the leadership of the nation. 


C.A. TUPPER CHICAGO 
President INTERNATIONAL TRADE PRESS, Inc. 


There are in every generation a few men who can 
see farther into the future than it is possible for the 
great mass of their fellows to see. If the counsel 
of these few wise ones prevail, then the Reconstruc- 
tion period is a short one, followed by a rapid rise 
in business. 


We are now just entering the Reconstruction 
phase. We hope the Nation’s leaders in finance, 
labor and manufacturing will all be wise Optimists. 


The great value of Foresight is beyond estimate. 


“Hindsight” is worth nothing per ton. 


How far Foresight can be guided by experience— 
based upon the reconstruction periods following pre- 
vious wars—is a matter of doubt, as we are today 
confronted with conditions which are world-wide 
and of a magnitude heretofore undreamed of, com- 
bined with unparalleled problems. 


The judgment of a Solomon, the wisdom of Aris- 
totle, the determination of a Caesar, and the strat- 
egy of a Foch are needed in the present instance; 
not to bring back pre-war conditions, for those con- 
ditions have gone never to return—but to adjust our 
channels of thought and mode of life to an entirely 
new set of conditions. These problems will be 
solved, and we will readjust our personal and busi- 
ness life to fit the times. With Optimism we will 
progress and succeed. 

C. BREWER GRIFFIN. 
r 
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Financial News 


GADHAG LAKONIAN ARTUR 


Public Service Has Successful Year. 


The Public Service Co. of Northern 
Illinois was able to increase its net earn- 
ings of 1918 over those of 1917, despite the 
higher costs of labor and coal and other 
materials. 
port to stockholders showed net earnings 
before interest charges were $3,632,930, 
against $3,488,432 in 1917. Larger interest 
charges, however, slightly reduced the 
balance available for dividends. The 
amount earned on the $11,971,600 common 
stock, after amortization and deprecia- 
tion charges, was 7.97%, compared with 
8.08% on $11,951,600 common stock in 1917. 

In the annual report for 1917 it was 
stated that whatever excess profits tax 
the company would be required to pay 
on its earnings for the year 1917 would 
be charged against the surplus account. 
In the end, however, the company was 
not found subject to any excess profits 
tax. 

The income account, with comparisons 
follows: 


1918. 1917. 

Gross earnings ....... $9,218,884 $8,797,765 
Expenses and taxes .. 5,585,954 5,309,333 
Net earnings ........ 3,632,930 3,488,432 
Bond and note interest 1,784,796 1,614,867 
Net income .......... 1,848,134 1,873,565 
Preferred dividends .. 455,280 455,280 
Common dividends .. 837,662 832,734 
Surplus ......... eee. 555,193 585,551 
Amortization and de- 

preciation reserve 

and dis. ............ 438,236 451,591 
Balance to surplus ... 116,956 133,960 

The balance sheet as of Dec. 31, with 
comparison, follows: 

ASSETS. 

Plants, real estate, 
CUO. Be T ee bwarne oes $56,023,961 $53,344,502 
Securities with trustee 215,000 227,500 
Cash with trustees .. 9,800 5,992 
Securities .......... è 323,052 298,916 
U. S. treasury ctfs... 662,000 AEE 
Debent. in treasury.. 209,700 se 
Material ............. 68,555 816,137 
Coke, gas, oil, etc., on 

hand Sack cu ven eeoe ek 243,047 152.643 
Coal in storage ..... 362,389 186,327 
Wiring work unbilled 32,002 60,873 
Acts. and notes receiv. 

and mun. warrants. 2,305,802 1,267,039 
Special deposit ...... ......... ,233 
Cash, soiien aei ew 1,066,399 $809,701 

Total assets ..... . . $62,121,707 $57,213,883 

LIABILILTIES. 

Preferred stock .....$ 7,672,000 $ 7,672,000 
Common stock ...... 11,971,600 11,951,600 
Bonds and notes .... 36,195,800 32,781,000 
Accounts payable ... 561,858 559,936 
Notes payable ...... 725,205 120,339 
Customers’ deposits.. 76,909 49,230 
Extension deposits .. 265,415 E 
Interest accrued .... 527,266 514,152 
Taxes accrued ...... A 234,818 267,183 
ReserveS .......00. es 112,856 ....... 
Amort. and dep. res.. 2,548,139 2,185,559 
SurpluS ......cccceees 1,229,841 1,112,884 

Total assets .......$62,121,707 $57,213,883 


“subsequent to Dec. 31, 1918, bank loans 
amounting to $613,500 have been paid off. 


Indiana Utility Commission Approves 
Bond Issue. 


The Indiana Public Service Commission, 
{n the largest and most important re- 
organization plan ever approved in the 
history of the present commission, has al- 
lowed the Evansville & Ohio Valley Rail- 
way Co. and the Evansville Railways Co. 
to issue securities in the amount of $2,- 
150,000. The issues which have been ap- 
proved are as follows: $750,000 5%, 30- 
year first and refunding bonds: $750.000 
general mortgage 30-year income honds: 
$150,000 10-year 6° notes: $200,000 6% 
preferred non-cumulative stock; $300,000 
common stock. The reorganizers asked 
for a common stock issue of one million 
dollars, but, upon advice from the com- 
mission, this was lowered to $300,000. At 
first it was thought that the commission 
would not approve a financial plan of 
over two million dollars, but the amount 
of $2,150,000 was ratified later. 


The company’s pamphlet re-. 


Bill Introduced to Prevent Breach in 
Contracts. 
Representative Howard, of Cowley 


county, Kansas, has introduced a bill 
into the Kansas house of representatives 
intended to compel public utility cor- 
porations and their stockholders to com- 
ply with their part of city franchises. 
The bill recites that a franchise for a 
public utility In a city has been held by 
the courts to be a contract and that the 
city must comply with the terms it has 
granted. It further shows that it has 
become, and often is, a common practice 
for utility corporations to dodge the terms 
of the franchises and to break the con- 
tracts with the cities. The bill provides 
that every stockholder in a public utility 
corporation is held to be a partner in the 
enterprises, the city, the county or the 
state being allowed, if the bill is passed, 
to sue the stockholders individually to 
compel the specific rformance of the 
franchise terms by the corporations and 
by the stockholders. Mr. Howard said 
that the bill was intended to stop the cor- 
porations from trying to break their 
franchise contracts by making.the stock- 
holders individually responsible for the 
full compliance with the terms of the 
franchise. Under the present laws of 
Kansas the corporation only can be com- 
pelled to keep up the contract and the 
stockholders ave no responsibilities in 
maintaining service or rates which the 
franchise requires. 


Plans for reorganizing the Michigan 
Power Co. have been drawn up and have 
been deposited with the First Trust and 
Savings Bank, Cleveland, Ohio. George 
W. York is chairman of the bondholders’ 
protective committee representing the first 
mortgage 6% gold bonds. 


Utilities Commission act 


Brooklyn Edison Elects Officers. 


At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Brooklyn Edison _Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., held on Feb. 24, the fol- 
lowing were unanimously re-elected as 
directors for the ensuing year: Frank 
Bailey, Charles A. Boody, James C. Brady, 
H. L. Bridgman, William C. Courtney, 
Daniel J. Creem, H. C. Du Val, Walton 
Ferguson, George B. Gallagher, William 
V. Hester, Adrian T. Kiernan, Thomas E. 
Murray, J. N. Wallace and W. F. Wells. 


Bill to Prohibit Revise in Contracts. 


A bill to amend the Illinois Public 
has been in- 
troduced in the Illinois legislature by 
Representative Lyon which would prohibit 
the commission from revising or altering 
in any manner a contract between a 
municipality and a public utility corpora- 
tion. The measure, which carries an 
emergency clause, went to the committee 
on public utilities. Its effect would be to 
give the cities home rule. 


Dividends. 


Colorado Power Co. has declared a. 
quarterly dividend of %%, payable April 
15 to stockholders of record Feb. 28; also 
a quarterly dividend of 13% % on preferred 
stock, payable March 15 to stockholders 
of record Feb. 28. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
has declared a quarterly dividend of 2%, 
ayable April 15 to stock of record 
March 16. 


Northern Ohio Electric Co. has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 1%% on preferred 
stock, payable March 1 to stock of record 
Feb 


~ . 


WEEKLY COMPARISONS OF CLOSING-BID PRICES OF SECURITIES OF LEAD- 


ING ELECTRICAL COMPANIES. 
Quotations furnished by F. M. Zeiler & Co., Rookery Bldg., Chicago. 


Public Utilities— 


Div. rate. Bid Bid 
Percent. Feb. 18. Feb. 25. 


Adirondack Electric Power of Glens Falls, common.........<- ste 6 13 11 
Adirondack Electric Power of Glens Falls, preferred.......... one 6 72 72 
-American Gas & Electric of New York, common............. 10+extra 98 98 
American Gas & Electric of New York, preferred.......... REE 6 43 43 
American Light & Traction of New York, common........... saar oaa 240 240 
American Light & Traction of New York, preferred........... sha 6 98% 9844 
American Power & Light of New York, common............ naw 4 57 57 
American Power & Light of New York, preferred............. ar 6 75 75 
American Public Utilities of Grand Rapids, common......... eee ee ee oe 
American Public Utilities of Grand Rapids, preferred........ sate 7 34 33 
American Telephone & Telegraph of New York ..............0 ee 101 104% 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, common...... see T 4 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, particip....... or 7 10 10 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, first preferred... ee 56 50 
Appalachian Power, common............cccececccceccsccceeccs gua. ahs 2° 2 
Appalachian Power, preferred..........cccceececceececectacces (a 7 14 12 
Cities Service of New York, common...........cccccecceecces +extra 320 338 
Cities Service of New York, preferred............ccccecceeeeces : 6 8014 80 
Commonwealth Edison of Chicago ........... ccc ccc eee e ees 6 8 111% 113 
Comm, Power, Railway & Light of Jackson, common......... aes. lene 19 19 
Comm. Power, Railway & Light of Jackson, preferred........... 6 40 40 
Federal Light & Traction of New York, common............ Sese ae 11 9 
Federal Light & Traction of New York, preferred........... ou «te 39 40 
Illinois Northern Utilities of Dixon ............ cece cca ee eeee. sa 6 oa os 
Middle West Utilities of Chicago, common..............ceec0: 2+extra 20 20 
Middle West Utilities of Chicago, preferred..............00. or 6 50 50 
Northern States Power of Chicago, common..........ceecsee eee at 69 > 72 
Northern States Power of Chicago, preferred............00-. ex.div.7 90 90 
Pacific Gas & Electric of San Francisco, common............. Siete sala 50 49 
Pacific Gas & Electric of San Francisco, preferred............ aes 6 i g 
Public Service of Northern Illinois, Chicago, common......... ae 7 88 9 
Public Service of Northern Illinois, Chicago, preferred........ wey 6 884 89 
Republic Railway & Light of Youngstown, common............ ‘ 4 6 16 
Republic Railway & Light of Youngstown, preferred......... Bist 6 54 54 
Standard Gas & Electric of Chicago, common..........-.cee08 pee wé 21 25 
Standard Gas & Electric of Chicago, preferred.............00% oo 6 37 41 
Tennessee Railway, Light & Power of Chattanooga, common.... e 21% 2% 
Tennessee Railway, Light & Power of Chattanooga, preferred... 6 13 15 
Trnited Light & Railways of Grand Rapids, common......... E 4 36 36% 
United Light & Railways of Grand Rapids, preferred........ ae 6 69 70 
Western Power of San Francisco, COMMON ..eessssessssosse. aig es 18 18 
Western Union Telegraph of New York .......... cece cece ees extra 87 8T 


Industries— 


Electrice Storage of Philadelphia, common . 
General Electric of Schenectady ........... 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. of Pittsburgh, common.......... á 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. of Pittsburgh, preferred...... nay 
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Description of Modern Wiring In- 
stallation in New Theater 


Lighting and Power Installations in People’s Theater, Chicago— 
Major Remote-Control Dead-Front Switchboard—Automatic Fire- 
Pump Control—Heating and Ventilating Systems—Other Features 


HE People’s Theater, recently completed in 
Chicago, contains many features typical of the 
more advanced developments in theater con- 
struction, especially with regard to the electrical 
installation. Ft is located near 47th street and Ash- 
land avenue, in the heart of the stockyards business 
district. It was built by the People’s Theater Co., an 


organization of the business men of this community, 
for the presentation of vaudeville and variety shows 
and will be managed by James Schaeffer. 

The building is fireproof, of concrete and brick 


construction throughout, and contains in addition to 
the theater four small one-story stores which have a 
depth corresponding to the depth of the foyer of the 
theater. The facade is faced with terra cotta and a 
canopy extends over the sidewalk in front of the 
entrance. The theater itself is QI by. 121 ft. and has a 
seating capacity of 2200. 

The interior is pleasingly decorated and no expense 
has been spared in providing every convenience and 
comfort for the patrons. All objectionable posts and 
pillars have been eliminated in the design and a full 


Fig. VENIN of Auditorium of People’s Theater, Chicago, as Seen from the Stage Showing Cove Lighting Effect of Gelling Panels. 
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view of the stage may be had from any seat in the 
house. The stage is one of the largest in the country 
being 35 ft. deep with a proscenium opening of 53 ft. 


DESCRIPTION OF MAIN FEEDER INSTALLATION. 


The electric power is supplied from the overhead. 


distributing system of the Commonwealth Edison Co. 
The lighting service is 3 wire, 115-230 volt, alternat- 
ing current and is taken from a 100-kw. transformer 
located on a pole clase to the lighting service outlet. 
The power is 3 phase, 230 volt, 60 cycle. In addition 
to the general lighting and power services, separate 
power and lighting services are provided for the fire 
pump and emergency lighting. 

The general lighting service consists of 3 1,000,000 
c.m. cables and the general power service, 3 No. 00. 
The fire pump service is 3 No. 0, lead-covered cables. 
while 3 No.. 14 wires supply. the emergency lighting. 
All of these services enter the building in a small room 
in the basement in which is located the fire pump and 
fire-pump control panel. The main service switches 
and all metering equipment are also in this room. 


FEATURES OF LIGHTING INSTALLATION, 


Two branch feeds are taken from the general light- 
ing service switch panel. One, 3 No. o cables, feeds 
directly to a distribution panel situated in the lobby. 
This panel contains the fuse blocks from which the 
power for the lobbies, foyer and outside lighting are 
supplied. The other branch which consists of 3 
800,000 c.m. cables goes to the Major distribution 
panel which controls the remainder of the lighting 
equipment, including the outside sign. 

The outside of the theater is brilliantly illuminated 
by seven floodlights installed along the top containing 
250-watt, type C Iamps, equipped with reflectors.. In 
addition, 75 75-watt, type C lamps are installed around 
the edges of the canopy. The sign, installed over the 


Fig. 2.—Exterior of People’s Theater. 


canopy, contains 780 10-watt lamps, of various colors, 
which spell the name “PEOPLE'S” surrounded by 
an attractive flashing border. 

Six massive pendant fixtures, bronze finished, pro- 
vide the lighting for the lobbies. These fixtures con- 
tain 100-watt, type C lamps, inclosed in suitable glass 
shades which soften and diffuse the light and are 
studded with numerous round frosted bulbs which add 
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greatly to their appearance. The foyer and rest rooms 
are lighted by small bracket and ceiling fixtures which 
harmonize with the decorations. 

The main auditorium is illuminated by two rows — 
of lamps concealed in the cove of the large panel ever 
the center. As can be seen from Fig. 1 the result is 
very beautiful, being much more uniform than it 
appears in the illustration. These rows contain 400 
4O-watt lamps and the light is projected by suitable 


Fig. 3.—Major Pilot Board Showing Arrangement of Switches. 


reflectors onto the panel from which it is reflected upon 
the body of the house, thus giving an indirect lighting. 
The decorations of the panel blend with the decorations 
of the rest of the ceiling and are designed to give an 
effect similar to looking up into a blue sky flecked 
with white clouds. The lighting has been greatly 
intensified by covering the surface of the panel with 
aluminum leaf before painting. A small space, invisi- 
ble from the main floor or balcony, has been provided 
between the top and bottom sections of the panel to 
facilitate the renewal of lamps. This is especially 
desirable for such a lighting effect is easily spoiled if 
a small number of the lamps are not lighted. 

A very desirable feature has been developed in 
connection with the control-of this lighting. The 
entire lighting of the cove is controlled by automatic 
contactors located on the contactor panel, which is 
described further on in this article. These contactors 
are actuated by push-button switches, the one on 
the stage is operated by the stage electrician and the 
other, in the projector booth, controlled by the oper- 
ator there. The dual control thus effected adds greatly 


to the safetv of the theater, for it is evident that in the 


event of a fire or other trouble occurring the possibili- 
ties of leaving the house in darkness are minimized. 
It is also much more convenient for the operators. 
The wiring of the lights is so arranged that alternate 
lights are controlled by the same switches which per- 
mits the total: illumination to be reduced one-half 
without using the dimmers. The entire arrangement. 
however, may be regulated by dimmers located on 
the stage. 

Many of the latest and most modern developments 
are to be found in the lighting equipment of the stage. 
The proscenium and border strips are constructed of 
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galvanized iron, the inside of which has been covered 
to give adequate reflection. They are equipped with 
300-watt, type C lamps, each lamp being set in an in- 
dividual compartment. Each compartment is provided 
with a holder on the open side into which may be in- 
serted slides of any desired color. There are four 
borders and two proscenium strips which contain a 
total of 175 lamps. The center lamp in each border is 
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Fig. 4.—Rear and Front Views of Unit Switch. 


controlled by a separate switch, so that it is not neces- 
sary.to burn the entire border when setting scenes, etc. 
They are connected by flexible cables to outlet boxes 
located on the first flyfloor. The foot-lights contain 
275 60-watt, type B lamps, of various colors. 

Twelve 50-amp. double stage-pockets are provided 
to accommodate the spot-lights, portable bridges, etc., 
used on the floor back of the stage. In addition, two 
permanent bridges equipped with suitable pockets have 
been built at each side of the stage at the front. 


MAJOR REMOTE CONTROL DEAD-FRONT SWITCHBOARD. 


Many state and municipal authorities, realizing the 
dangers from accidental contact with the open switches 
on live-front switchboards, have required that such 
boards be of the dead-front design. The board used 
in this theater is one of the most successful types of 
dead-front control which have been developed thus 
far to meet this requirement. It also embodies many 
safety and convenience features which add greatly to 
its desirability. It was originated by R. E. Major of 
Chicago and in this installation controls not only the 
stage lighting equipment, but also the lighting of the 
auditorium. 

The system consists of two sections. The pilot 
board, shown in Fig. 3, which is made up of a num- 
ber of switch units and which is placed in any posi- 
tion on the stage where the electrician can follow the 
scenes and make the necessary changes. Being com- 
posed of a number of single small units, which can 
be assembled and set up on the job, this board may be 
easily set in a desired location without any trouble. 
This feature also adds the advantage of permitting a 
board of the required size to be delivered immediately. 

A single unit switch is shown in Fig. 4.. These 
units consist of two small double-throw switches and 
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a signal light. The switch handles protrude through 
a steel face plate which has openings large enough to 
allow the switches to be operated. The clips for these 
switches are arranged so that when the handle is set 
in the up or permanent position it will remain in place, 
but must be held in the down or momentary position. 
The action is made more positive by means of a spring 
which tends to hold the blade in the neutral position 
when not in use. The top handle of each unit is for 
closing the circuit and the bottom handle opens it. 

The other section of the control is the contact 
panel shown in Fig. 5. This panel may be located any 
place as close as possible to the center of distribution, 
preferably under the stage. On this panel are mounted 
the necessary fuse blocks and automatic contactors. 
Each contactor is equipped with an opening and a clos- 
ing coil which are operated by the corresponding pilot 
board switch. The contactors, however, are held in 
place mechanically, current being used only in operat- 
ing them. . | 

The operation of this control system is very sim- 
ple and has many advantages over the old style live- ` 
front board. ‘The unit switches for the borders, foot- 
lights and proscenium strips are arranged in rows ac- 
cording to color controlled. These switches are in 
turn controlled by color-main switches located to the 
left of the row, and the color mains are controlled by 
the stage main situated to their left. Any switch when 
set in the permanent position will not operate until 
either the controlling color main or stage main is 
thrown into its momentary position when it operates 
either to open or close the contactor. Any unit switch, 
either closing or opening, may be operated separately, 
however, by throwing it into the momentary position. 
3y this arrangement any possibility of leaving the cur- 
rent on the operating coils is avoided. 

The permanent contact, therefore, is only used in 


Fig. 5.—Contactor and Fuse Panel. 


“setting up” scenes, etc., and by its use it is possible 
to set up several scenes in advance without affecting 
the scene in progress. In such cases the operator can 
set the necessary units in the permanent position and 
operate them simultaneously by the main control. The 
value of such an arrangement when an elaborate, spec- 
tacular scene is to be shown, is easily understood. 
On the pilot board are also mounted.push-button 
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switches which control the lights for the entire theater 
with the exception of those supplied from the circuit 
panel in the lobby. This arrangement is also desirable 
since it puts the final lighting control in the hands of 
the chief electrician, and if an operator in another part 
of the stage makes a mistake he can easily rectify it. 
On this board are also mounted the control switches 
for the alphabet signs, one of which is located on each 
side of the stage. By operating these switches any 
letters from A to L inclusive, designating the act in 
progress, appear illuminated on the signs. 


HEATING AND VENTILATING SYSTEM. 


The heating and ventilating system is designed 
to conform to the Chicago requirement, which calls 
for 25 cu. ft. of air per minute per person. Fresh air 
is drawn into the basement through a 5 by 10 ft. shaft 
which extends above the roof of the building by a 
large blower. This blower is operated by a 20-hp. 
1140-r.p.m. slip-ring motor, belt-connected, and has a 
‘capacity of 55,000 cu. ft. per min. At the bottom of 
the shaft 3300 sq. ft. of heating sections have been in- 
stalled, which heat the air as it passes through. After 
passing through these coils the air is driven out into 
the auditorium through 350 mushroom ventilators lo- 
cated under the seats and numerous sidewall registers. 
The vitiated air passes out into the open air through 
grilled openings in the ceiling. 


FirE-PuMp INSTALLATION AND CONTROL. 


In modern theater construction fire prevention is 
a matter of great importance and the “Peoples” is no 
exception to this rule. As has been stated the building 
itself is of fireproof construction and every precaution 
has been taken to minimize the fire hazard. 

An elaborate automatic sprinkler,system has been 
installed, the water for which is supplied from a 2500- 
gal. tank situated on a steel tower above the roof of 
the theater. This tank is filled by a centrifugal pump, 
located in the basement, having a capacity of 250 g.p.m. 
which is direct-connected to a 30-hp. 1720/860 r.p.m. 
slip-ring motor. 

This motor is started and controlled by an auto- 
matic and hand-operated Sundh fire-pump control 
panel. This particular board which is shown in Fig. 
6 was designed to meet the requirements of the Chi- 
cago Bureau of Fire Prevention and Public Safety. 
It is operated either by hand or automatically by a 
float switch in the tank on the roof. This float switch, 
when the water falls below a predetermined level, 
which in this case is about 18 in. below the top, ener- 
gizes the contactor shown. in the lower-rnght corner 
of the panel. This contactor in turn operates the up- 
per contactors which close the motor circuit and con- 
trol the various starting resistances. These resistances 
are then released by the auxiliary contactors which 
operate on a cam, timed by the dashpot shown in the 
upper-left corner. In the manual operation the action 
of the first contactor is eliminated, the large contactor 
being closed directly by raising the lever 45°. 

By using the water pressure in the tank to operate 
the steel curtain a check is kept on the operation of 
the float switch. This hydraulic power is obtained: 
through a pipe which extends into the tank to about 
the same level as that at which the float switch oper- 
ates. If for any reason, therefore, the switch fails to 
act when the water has fallen below the proper level. 
it is impossible to raise the curtain. The water level 
has been fixed so that the tank must be filled after the 
curtain has been raised four times, which means after 
every two performances. 
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Another item of interest in connection with the 
fire-pump installation is the throw-over switching ar- 
rangement for testing the motor and replenishing the 
water in the tank at these periods. The fire-pump is 
supplied by a separate lead-covered cable service and. 
is measured by a separate meter. As the total con- 
sumption is very small in comparison to the size of 
the motor the service for such installations is usually 
charged for on a minimum basis, which being much 
higher than the actual consumption rate, is not, of 
course, desirable. To accomplish this and at the same 
time eliminate any possibility of having the fire-pump: 
left on the building service, the throw-over arrange- 
ment which is shown in Fig. 7 has been developed by 
the Commonwealth Edison Co. and the inspection 
authorities. | 

As can be seen from the diagram a double-throw 
switch is connected to both the general power service 
and the fire-pump service in such a way that when 
thrown-in one position all the general power is com- 
pletely cut off and the fire-pump is connected to the 
general power service,—the fire-pump service being 


Fig. 6.—Sundh Automatic and Manual Fire-Pump Control Panel. 


disconnected. It is evident, therefore, that with the 
switch in this position the consumption of the fire- 
pump will be registered on the general power meter 
but cannot be accidentally left in this position or for- 
gotten for the balance of the power is cut off. In the 
other position, with the handle on the right side, the 
general power is connected to the general power meter 
and service and the fire-pump is connected alone to the 
meter and service. As no consumption is registered 
on the fire-pump meter during the operation the mini- 
mum rate is not charged. 

For additional fire protection a large fire damper 
has been installed in the roof over the stage. This 
damper is controlled by a closed cireuit connection 
which is operated by closing)either,onerof) two.single- 
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pole switches located on each side of the stage con- 
venient to the operators. One of these switches is 
shown in Fig. 3 to the left of the pilot board. 


OTHER FEATURES AND SUMMARY. 


Numerous other interesting features have been in- 
stalled in connection with the electrical work. To 
enable the different sections of the theater to keep in 
close touch with each other, a Couch intercommuni- 
cating telephone system with 14 stations located in 
various parts of the building has been installed. The 
batteries for this system are located at the pilot board 
on the stage and are charged from the synchronous 
converter located in the projector booth. This con- 
verter is of 10 kw. capacity and is used for converting 
the three-phase power current into direct current used 
for operating the moving-picture machines, spot-lights, 
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etc., which are used in the booth. The booth itself is 
located opposite the stage above the gallery. All the 
cleaning of the theater will be done by electrically- 
operated apliances and for this purpose 14 floor out- 
lets have been installed for attaching vacuum cleaners 
and scrubbing machines. In addition, two 2-hp. direct- 
connected sump pumps have been installed in the base- 
ment for pumping bilge seepage and sewage. 


Article. Type and Size. 


Border Lights and Proscenium Strips ... ..... 0... cece ccc wee eee 
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The building was designed by and constructed 
under the supervision of C. W. & G. L. Rapp, archi- 
tects, 69 West Washington street, Chicago. The elec- 
trical work was installed by J. L. Burgard, electrical 
contractor, 751 West 54th place, Chicago. Robert 
Stone has been engaged as house electrician of the 
theater and will have charge of the operation and 
maintenance of the equipment. 

A partial list of the equipment used, together with 
the size and the name of the manufacturers furnishing 
it is reproduced at the bottom of this page. 


ELECTRICAL EDUCATION FOR SOLDIERS 
PROVES ATTRACTIVE. 


Every Branch Available Free to Disabled Discharged Men 
; of the United States Forces. 


Electricity in all its branches is proving immensely 
attractive to the disabled soldiers, sailors and marines 
who are taking the free trade and professional educa- 
tion placed at their disposal by the United States Gov- 
ernment, through the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. Men who had a smattering of electrical 
information before the war are now given the oppor- 
tunity to perfect themselves and become really skilled 
in the particular branches which they have chosen. 
This training embraces both practical and theoretical 
work, such as may be obtained in the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Case School of Applied 
Science, Georgia “Tech,” with practical training with 
the General Electric Co. and other concerns and in 
plants of some of the great power companies. . 

Men taking the courses are, if unmarried, sup- 
ported by an allowance of $65 per month from the 
Federal Board; more is given if the man has depend- 
ents. There is no set time in which a course must be 
finished. The sole criterion is the ability of the man to 
carry on under commercial conditions. If it is a 
wage-earning branch of the trade he is qualifying for, 
a position is ready for him when he is ready for it, the 
placement division of the Federal Board having ar- 
ranged for the employment. The Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, whose address is Washington, 
D. C., is anxious to hear from any war-disabled sol- 
diers who are interested in this free training provided 
by the government, not as a charity but as a matter of 
justice to disabled men who have been impaired in the 
nation’s service. 


Manufacturer. 


a DO REP re rte Pe, eR et R. E. Major, 2353 Wilson Ave., Chicago. 


CONGUE po he B54 ee he 58 65 ek ee ore Loricated—Various sizes ...........2.065 American Conduit Co., New Kensington. 
l a. 
Pilot Board Equipment. ...... assos oe heh en ow Ra es kee eh ee ie ee eb Bh 4 R. E. Major, cnicago: i 
Remote Contro! Contactors ............... 110 volt-100 amp. alternating current ....Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
DIMMERS oso 06 os Fs ee TRA eee SS 110-step interlocking ..............eeeeees Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis 
Fire PUMP: coho eta t Gis eis whe ele ae aes DOW DAW eon le tig Sune ace ace See vos a eng Boos Dayton-Dowd Co., Chicago, and Quincy, Ill 
Fire-Pump Control ...........--.eseeeeene Sunah, #2004. s oe ssa wee ee eee wee tee Sed SMRAD BICCIRIE Co., Chicago and Newar 
Fire Pump Motor ......cccccceseceee cease Watson 30-hp. 1720/860 rpm., slip-ring... : Mechanical Appliance Co., Milwaukee, 
8. 
Fittings and Stage Pockets .............. SPraQile:: 664ensc orew bes cbeies eoedees ES Sprague Works of General Electric Co. 
Floor Plugs and Other Outlets8 .........06. ccc cc ccc ccc ccc tee cee cece cece eee ee tereee Hart & Hegeman Mfg. Co., Hartford 
: Conn. 
Lighting Fixtures .......... ees ae hoi as eit Rieu anee eb isd ids SN RRR wR EES AR OER RE Victor S. Perlman & Co., Chicago. 
Reflectors, Cove ...ccecccccs ccc cc cect envce NO: TOO" lee See s baa Che aU hwlee E Ei Nat’l X-Ray Reflector Co., Chicago. 
Reflectors, Floodlights ............-.eee0- INOS OLS 5 A A ee ae pea wai ake eS ot sate aes Nat'l X-Ray Reflector Co., Chicago. 
Synchronous Converter ...........cceeree Martin 10 KWo isis eick le oeee sana seaweeeses Northwestern Electric Co., Chicago. 
POURING: 2655. E es Wedeia eee ore We nea s GOR eel e's Outside and Alphabet .............0.ecees Advance Sign Co., Chicago. 
Sump-Pump Motors ............cceceeveee Century 2 hp. iss sceecceteaeekesases se es Century Electric Co., St. Louis. 
Sprinkler System ........-ccccccscecce veel TODO: 2 deste nioan was Sew Roe eee ers ae eee Glen. Automatic Sprinkler Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
SWItCHDOAIOS «ea dis ceeds OR hie He ER ie ha Ss whew Sew ea eae doa ee a a N ees Chicago Switchboard Co., Chicago. 
Telephone System ......... cc ccc ccscaccee Couch 14-station ........ ccc cece tees S. H. Couch & Co., Norfolk Downs, Mass. 
Ventilating SCORN eee aeiaeielawee ee s'ee Sw VICPICAN .. 62% Sins s5 oes SaaS wee So ee Gees American Radiator Co., Chicago. 
Ventilating Motor .......cccsccccccccsccce Watson 20 hp. 1140 rpm. ................. mecoentcal Appliance Co., Milwaukee, 
8. 
Wire ...essasssesoesoo cwaneetas Ce eeSewecsse SIMPE o06buccnasceinsaues caaleGiweoue eas Simplex Wire & Cable Co., Boston, Mass. 
WiO sitccineercdsetuieece oeeo Sre Gio sessa ALlANtiO oaroore nner a E a abe Atlantic Wire & Cable Co., Stamford, 


Conn. 
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Electrical Generation and Distribu- 
tion in Canada 


Comprehensive Report by Commission of Conservation of Canada 
Shows Hydroelectric Power Constitutes over 85% of Total—Exten- 
sive Interconnected Networks in Provinces of re and Quebec 


AILURE, through obstructive tactics in the Sen- 
F ate prior to the adjournment of the Sixty-fifth 
Congress on March 4, to enact the compromise 
water-power bill and other important national legisla- 
tion, although the necessity for constructive Federal 
action on water power has been much discussed and 
quite generally agreed upon for some seven or more 
years, brings the dilatory attitude taken in our country 
into strong contrast with the progressive policy fol- 
lowed in our neighbor to the north—Canada. Figures 
just recently made public show that over 85% of the 
electric power of that 
enterprising country is 
developed from water 
power. 

These and other 
facts intensely interest- 
ing to electrical men are 
contained in a 206-page 
illustrated report, - en- 
titled “Electric Genera- 
tion and Distribution in - 
Canada,” prepared un- 
der authority of the 
Commission of Conser- 
vation of Canada, by 
Leo. G. Denis, its hydro- 
electric engineer. The 
object of the report was 
to show the important 
place electrical energy -` 
occupies in Canada and 
at the same time provide 
the various companies, 
bodies and individuals 
concerned therewith 
with information re- 
garding the operation 
and general conditions 
obtaining in the gener- 
ating plants, transmis- 
sion and distribution 
systems. The report also 
serves as a general pow- 
er survey of the Domin- 
ion, since in most cases 
the kind of power used 
to operate an electric 
plant in a certain district 
will be found the most 
advantageous that may 
be used. It 1s the most 
complete and thorough 
report on Canadian elec- 
trical power as yet pre- 
pared. 

The information shows that there is a total of 565 
electric generating plants in Canada, with an aggre- 
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ELECTRIC PLANTS ae 


Curves Snowing: Rapid Growth of Canadian Electric Central- 
Station Piant Capacity and the Character of the Prime 
Movers, Which Is Predominantly Hydraulic. 


vate capacity of 2,107,743 hp., and supplying not less 
than 752 distributing systems of varying importance, 
which cover some 973 places. If we group the plants 
according to the kinds of prime movers, we find: 


Horsepower. 

270 Hydroelectric plants, aggregating....... 1,806,618 
201 Steam plants, aggregating............. 288,202 
49 Gas plants, aggregating ............. 8,157 
45 Oil or gasoline engine plants, aggregating 4,766 
2,107,743 


Practically all of the 
gas-driven plants are 
producer-gas engine 
plants. 

It is often pointed 
out that Canada is very 
favorably endowed with 
primary power re- 
sources and, except for 
a portion of the Middle 
West, either water pow- 
er or coal is found in 
abundance, while in 
British Columbia, both 
resources; in fact, some 
coal mines there are op- 
erated by hydroelectric 
energy. 

The situation in 
various parts of Canada 
is well illustrated by the 
figures in the report. 
Steam and water power 
are both utilized in the 
maritime provinces with 
a predominance of the 
former. In Quebec, On- 
tario and eastern Mani- 
toba, water power is the 
dominating source of 
power, every large cen- 
ter and most of the 
smaller ones being sup- 
plied. by electricity pro- 
duced from water pow- 
er, either through the 
extensive network of 
transmission lines fed 
from large develop- 
ments or by smaller 
local plants. In the 
Middle West, large 
plants are steam - oper- 
ated, while the smaller 
ones use internal-com- 
bustion engines. In British Columbia and western 
Alberta, one again finds water power»predominating, 
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but the generous coal supply in certain districts also 
permits considerable steam operation. 

In large hydroelectric installations usually the 
works are of most substantial construction, and the 
most expert engineering advice has been obtained, 
while the equipment is in keeping and comprises both 
hydraulic and electrical machinery of the most efficient 
type. The same cannot be said of many of the small 
plants and, particularly in the older ones, there is 
undoubtedly great room for improvement. The old 
wooden dams are usually very leaky and, especially on 
small streams, a considerable proportion of the flow is 
wasted, while the remaining water is often lost in a 
vain effort to operate an obsolete and inefficient water- 
wheel, installed years ago and never properly repaired 
and adjusted. In many cases these defects are the 
real cause of a shutdown from lack of water in winter. 

The same comment applies to the steam plants; the 
large ones, although a number of them are only used 
as auxiliaries, are very efficiently equipped and oper- 
ated, but many of the small plants show much room 
for improvement. It cannot be expected, however, 
that a small plant will show the same efficiency and 
economy of operation as a large one. As auxiliary 
plants only operate intermittently, the question of 
economical operation, while most desirable, naturally 
does not receive the same consideration as in plants 
operating continuously, and the latter can stand much 
heavier overhead charges, so long as such charges 
result in increased efficiency and reduce operating 
costs. There are many small plants in the prairie sec- 
tions, where the price of fuel is high, the majority of 
them using oil, gasoline or producer gas. Considering 
such municipalities, and others in their vicinity which 
desire electric service, it would seem, says Mr. Denis 
in his report, to be worth while to generate energy in 
large steam plants, situated at suitable distribution 
centers, and thus supply transmission systems extend- 
ing to the various communities within economic radius. 
The larger the plant, the greater the economy, up to 
plants of some 50,000 kw. or more. 


OwNERSHIP OF PLANTS. 


The ownership of the various plants included in the 
report 1s divided into 207 municipal or publicly owned 
plants of 452,508 hp. total capacity, and 358 privately 
owned plants of 1,655,235 hp. total capacity. 

Typical examples of the two kinds of ownership 
are furnished by two of Canada’s largest systems; the 
Niagara system of the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission, with a total load of over 201,000 hp., 
supplying some 120 municipal distributions and cover- 
ing an area approximately 210 miles by 85 miles; and 
the system of the Shawinigan Water & Power Co., in 
the province of Quebec, with a total load of 205,000 
hp., supplying some 76 distribution systems directly 
or indirectly and covering a triangular area of 140 
miles base by 75 miles in height. 

The activities of the Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission, which are thoroughly described in the body 
of the report, have been a great incentive to municipal 
ownership in Ontario, but one also finds many munici- 
pal systems in other provinces. In Quebec, for 
instance, while the great bulk of the energy is dis- 
tributed under private ownership, there are a number 
of municipal systems, some obtaining their supply in 
block from the Shawinigan and other large non-public 
systems. In the prairie provinces, with very few ex- 
ceptions, all the larger and many of the smaller sys- 
tems are operated under municipal control. 

The plants vary greatly in size; the largest hydro- 
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electric development is 448,800 hp., in the three large 
power plants at Niagara Falls; the large installations 
are not all confined to this site, however, there being 
5 plants of over 100,000 hp. and 36 plants of over 
10,000 hp. capacity. The largest single plant is the 
Ontario Power Co., now operated by the Ontario 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission at Niagara, with a 
total capacity of 211,300 hp., while the largest single 
unit is 20,000 hp., at Grand’mére, Quebec. The aver- 
age head of water utilized is not exceedingly high, but 
many of the large hydroelectric plants operate under 
fairly high heads. such as 140 to 180 ft. at Niagara, 
145 ft. at Shawinigan, 83 ft. at Grand’meére and 400 
ft. at the Coquitlam-Buntzen plants near Vancouver. 
The highest head in eastern Canada is 540 ft., at the 
Sooo-hp. plant at Eugenia Falls, Ont., while in the 
West, there is a head of 1820 ft. for hydroelectric 
purposes at Britannia Beach, B. C., where the devel- 
opment also provides a total head of 3530 ft. in two 
steps of 1450 ft. and 2080 ft. for the direct operation 
of other machinery. On the other hand, one of the 
largest plants, recently installed at Cedars, Quebec, 
operates under a head of only 30 ft. 

The plant at Hamilton, Ont., 26,667 hp., is the 
largest steam-power plant in Canada and is used as an 
auxiliary, while the plant at Edmonton, Alta., 14,234 
hp., is the largest steam plant operated continuously. 

Although the service from hydroelectric plants, 
where long-distance transmission is necessary, is be- 
coming much more reliable, the investigation disclosed 
that many of them were provided with auxiliary steam 
plants. Some of these auxiliary steam plants are used 
not only in emergencies but at regular periods during 
certain years when low water prevents the water- 
power plant carrying its full load. 


CONSERVATION RESERVOIRS. 


It is most interesting to note the very rapid increase 
in the use of stored water in connection with Canadian 
hydroelectric developments, both large and small, and 
no less than 59 plants report the successful operation 
of this method of providing for increased flow at low- 
water periods. Many difficulties encountered in the 
early years in connection with efficient operation seem 
to have been overcome by careful observation and 
study of conditions from year to year. By carefully 
regulating the release from storage reservoirs, water 
is successfully conveyed over long distances to the 
power plant and with a minimum of loss. Among 
government undertakings of this nature may be men- 
tioned the three large reservoirs at Lakes Timiska- 
ming, Kipawa and Quinze to regulate the flow of the 
Ottawa River; La Loutre reservoir on the St. Maurice 
River; Lake St. Francis dam for the river of the 
same name; the extensive system of small conserva- 
tion reservoirs on the Trent River, Ont., and Lake 
Minnewanka, on the upper waters of Bow River; also 
the reservoirs on Jordan River and Goldstream, near 
Victoria, of the British Columbia Electric Railway Co. 
Many of the plants reporting are enthusiastic respect- 
ing results obtained from individual undertakings and 
frequently the capacity has been raised to double or 
more. In connection with water-conservation oper- 
ations, difficulties sometimes arise in apportioning 


among the various users the charges for the stored 


water. 

Although much has been accomplished of late vears 
in the way of preventing or minimizing ice troubles, 
there are still a number of complaints respecting such 
difficulties. In most cases, it is probable that they 
could have been avoided had proper precautions been 
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taken, but, frequently, on account of their intermittent 
occurrence, the requisite measures are not taken un- 
til the troubles have actually developed. 


TYPES OF GENERATORS AND CHARACTER OF LOADs. 


Practically all energy for distribution is generated 
as alternating current. The types of generators com- 
prise various phases, frequencies and voltages. All 
large plants and a great many of the smaller plants 
operate as three-phase; a number of the older plants, 
some of a fair size, still use two-phase, while the 
single-phase systems are confined to small plants which 
have also been installed for some time. The principal 
frequencies used are 60, 30 and 25 cycles, while fre- 
quencies of over 100 cycles are still found in the older 
plants of small size. 

There is naturally a great variety of generator 
voltages, these being adapted to suit the most economic 
power-plant design. In plants supplying distribution 
systems direct at the generator voltage, 2200 volts pre- 
dominate; also 550 volts where a large amount of 
motive power is supplied near the plant; also 12,000 
volts in plants where all or a portion of the energy is 
transmitted a certain distance at.this voltage. With 
the exception of electric railway service and in a few 
places for a portion of the industrial power service, 
direct-current generation is practically confined to very 
small plants. Such plants sometimes use storage bat- 
teries to provide continuous service, while the gen- 
erating units operate only a portion of the time. 

The aggregate maximum demand on the plants in- 
cluded in the report is 1,078,298 kw., of which 1,003,- 
955 kw. is on hydroelectric, 69,924 kw. on steam, and 
4419 kw. on internal-combustion engine plants. The 
division between the various services, such as lighting 
and power, could not be obtained from all plants and 
systems, but available data indicate that 31% is used 
for lighting, 59% for power and 10% for miscella- 
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neous purposes. For the larger hydroelectric plants, 
the load-factor usually varies from 50 to 80%, while 
in plants supplying large loads for metallurgical or 
chemical purposes, it may reach from go to 100%. On 
steam plants of fairly large size, 30 to 40% load-factor 
is usually recorded, but 60% is reached in exceptional 
cases where the load comprises mainly mining or other 
industrial operations requiring 24-hr. power. 

Of the various plants, 274 give a continuous serv- 
ice, night and day, while 220 give only a night service, 
but, as the latter only comprise small installations, 
their total capacity is relatively unimportant. The 
remaining 71 plants are used as auxiliaries. 


Cost oF GENERATION. 


It is very difficult to obtain accurate data on cost 
of generation which could be used to compare condi- 
tions at various plants. An attempt to keep a record 
of this information is made in most plants, but the 
manner of arriving at it varies greatly. The chief 
difficulty lies in the inclusion for certain plants and 
omission in others of various items which are com- 
prised in the total cost given. In some cases, the over- 
head charges are left, which leads to very erroneous 
figures, especially in hydroelectric plants; in certain 
steam plants, only fuel and oil costs are considered. 
On the other hand, some plants keep this information 
in a very accurate and detailed manner. Such plants 
include all chargeable items, subdividing the total cost 
into various parts and extend it to the transmission 
and distribution costs. 

The cost of generation for hydroelectric plants is 
usually given in dollars per hp.-year, and among the 
lowest reported is a cost of $8.50 per hp.-year, the 
plant being only some 10,000 hp. capacity, but oper- 
ating under a go-ft. head; for very large plants, the 


cost should be even substantially lower, while for 


plants of the same order it varies from $8.50 to $15 
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Electric Power Transmission Systems in Quebec, Showing Shawinigan and Other Interconnected Networks. 


per hp.-year; in smaller hydroelectric plants, $30 to 
$40 per hp.-year may be reached.. 

Steam-plant costs are more often expressed in 
cents per kw-hr. and they vary greatly with the serv- 
ice, size of plant and with its geographic situation, as 
affecting the price of fuel; in steam plants of over 
500 hp. capacity, the reported generating cost varies 
generally from 0.7 cent to 5 cents per kw-hr., while in 
smaller plants it varies from 3 to 15 cents per kw-hr. 


TRANSMISSION AND DISTRIBUTION LINES. 


Transmission lines in Canada operate under many 
different voltages up to 110,000 volts. There are only 
three systems using over 100,000 volts, namely, the 
Niagara system of the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission, the Shawinigan Water & Power Co., 
and the Montreal Light, Heat & Power Consolidated 
on the line from its Cedars plant to Massena, N. Y. 
Lines of various voltages from 10,000 upward aggre- 
gate 5490 miles and are as, follows: 


Miles. 

10,000 to 30,000 volts aggregate............ 2428 

30,000 to 99,000 volts aggregate............ 2485 

100,000 volts and upwards aggregate......... 577 
5490 


The cost per mile of the different lines naturally 
varies with the mode of construction, size and number 
of conductors and voltage for which constructed. For 
voltages of from 10,000 to 50,000 volts, the figures 
given show a wide variation of from $600 to $11,000 
per mile, while on 100,000-volt lines and over, from 
$7500 to $14,000 per mile. 

Iron-wire transmission lines have been used in 
many instances lately, owing to the high prices of 
copper and aluminum. The use of iron wire seems 


well adapted for short extensions and rural distribu- 
tion, but in some cases it has also been used on fairly: - 
long lines. 

The figures of distribution give a general idea of 
the relative extent and importance of the various sys- 
tems. Of the 752 distribution systems in Canada, 389. 
are municipal or publicly controlled, while 363 are 
under private ownership. The systems included cover 
a total of 11,852 miles of streets and supply 730,697 
consumers with an estimated connected load of 497,846. 
kw. for lighting and appliances and 970,505 hp. for 
power. 

The prevalent primary voltage of distribution 1s 
2200 volts, or from 2000 to 2400 volts, but 4000 to 
6000 volts is becoming more and more used, particu- 
larly in rural distribution and systems comprising a 
number of small centers ‘within 8 or 10 miles of the 
local source of supply. A number of systems still use 
1100 volts, but practically only in old systems installed 
before this voltage had been superseded. Lower dis- 
tribution primary voltages of from 500 to 600 volts 
are only used in rare instances where large power 
loads are supplied directly at this voltage from the 
local source of supply, while line transformers step- 
ping down to IIo volts are used to supply the lighting 
consumers. The secondaries for lighting are usually 
at 110 volts or from 100 to 120 volts, but, in many 
cases, three-wire secondary distribution is used with 
110 volts on each side. For motive power, large mo- 
tors are supplied direct at the primary voltage of 2200 
volts, while for smaller motors the secondary voltages 
are usually either 220, 440 or 550 volts. With a few 
exceptions, direct-current distribution is found only in 
very small systems, some taking advantage of this to 
utilize storage batteries to supply a continuous service. 

The information relating to line transformers was 
not obtainable in certain cases, but, with a fair esti- 
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mate of the deficient data, the total number is 61,100, 
giving an aggregate capacity of 607,000 kw. 
STREET LIGHTING. 

Incandescent lamps, particularly since the advent 
of gas-filled lamps, have been replacing inclosed arc 
lamps for street lighting. According to the report, 
however, inclosed arc lamps are used in 73 places. The 
prevalent size of incandescent lamps is 100 watts, 
while lamps of from 25 watts to 1000 cp., both vacuum 
and gas-filled tungsten, cover the range found in use. 
The operators of certain small plants have indicated 
their prejudice against gas-filled lamps for street light- 
ing, the reason given being that of short life. A study 
of the situation seems to indicate that, as this com- 
plaint only comes from the smaller plants, the cause 
of this short life is, in all probability, improper regu- 
lation, 7. e., too high amperage or voltage, the operator 
not being provided with proper station instruments to 
govern operation. As against this prejudice, may be 
cited the case of a small town in British Columbia pro- 
vided with proper instruments, where rough tests of 
gas-filled lamps demonstrated that a very long life 
could be obtained by running them slightly under 
voltage. 

The rates or charges allowed for street lighting 
show much variation in different places. Some of the 
higher rates per lamp per year, are: Luminous or 
magnetite arc, $95: enclosed arc, $90 to $125: 100- 
watt lamp, $48; 300-watt lamp, $75. Some of the 
lower rates per lamp per year, are: Luminous or mag- 
netite arc, $46.51; enclosed arc, $40; 100-watt lamp, 
$3.30; 400-cp. lamp, $8.40; 1000-cp. lamp, $50. Ina 
number of places, the street-lighting service is charged 
on the meter rate at so much per kw-hr. 

The report gives in pleasingly readable fashion 
comprehensive data and general information about 
the electrical generating, transmitting and distribut- 
ing system in each city and town of the Dominion of 
Canada. These data are also summarized in conve- 
nient tabular form. There are numerous halftone il- 
lustrations and diagrams. Three of the most striking 
are reproduced herewith. One shows very graphic- 
ally the rapid central-station development of the coun- 
try and the very great preponderance of hydro-electric 
power. The two others show the very great extent 
to which interconnection has been carried in Canada’s 
two principal provinces, Quebec and Ontario, the for- 
mer being a network of several systems, while the lat- 


ter 1s operated almost exclusively by the Hydro-Elec- 
tric Power Commission of Ontario and its subsi- 
diaries. 


THE FORT LODGE MUNICIPAL DAM. 


The accompanying illustration shows the municipal 
concrete dam at Ft. Dodge, Ia., utilized in connection 
with the power house to generate electric power for 
the water works pumping plant, light and power 
service. 

This city has 30,000 population and is located on 
the Des Moines river, and being an inland city, and a 
long distance from any large body of water, a lake for 
hshing, boating and bathing was very desirable and 
was advocated by Mayor John F. Ford for a num- 
ber of vears before the public saw its desirability. 
It was finally constructed, the spillway section of 
the dam being 230 ft. long and of solid construction. 
The dam has a height of 18 ft. above the bed rock 
of the stream, with a concrete toe 4 ft. deep and 3 ft. 
wide on the up-stream side. The concrete portion of 
the entire structure is 412 ft. wide, including a con- 
crete fish-ladder at one end as required by the state 
law of Jowa. One hundred and thirty feet of the dam 
consists of five sluice gates of the Tainter type, built 
of structural steel, with a radius of 17 ft., and ar- 
ranged so that all five gates may be raised by a motor 
propelled electric hoist, allowing the flood stages of 
the river to pass through the gates, thus avoiding 
overflowing large areas of land that otherwise would 
be inundated at such times. 

The power house is of brick and reinforced con- 
crete construction, 56 ft. long and 221 ft. inside width. 
There is one 500-hp. vertical turbine of the Francis 
type installed and foundations are built for a second 
unit, to be installed later. The plant has a total de- 
velopment of 1000 hp. Power is transmitted to the 
water works station about 34 mile below the dam and 
used for pumping the water. 

The surplus power will be sold as there is a good 
demand for the power from a number of mills and 
shops close by. The lake formed by the backing up 
of the water is about 8 miles in length and will aver- 
age 500 to 6oo ft. in width, with wooded hills on each 
side of the stream and high bluffs at various ‘points. 
A most attractive lake has been formed as a recrea- 
tion spot. This municipal plant is under the charge 
of Leland C. Angevine, resident engineer. 
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A Unity Power-Factor Motor with 
Squirrel-Cage Rotor 


Motor Has Two-Phase Winding, One Winding Having a 
Condenser in Series—Operates on Single-Phase Circuits 
as Self-Starting Motor with Very High Power-Factor 


By MILLARD C. SPENCER 


ciated, it is quite possible to operate an induc- 
tion motor, with a standard squirrel-cage rutor, 
on single-phase power, as a unity power-factor motor. 
In order to accomplish this result according to the 
following method, it is necessary that the stator of 
the motor be wound with an ordinary two-phase 
winding instead of the usual single-phase winding. 
These two windings are indicated diagrammatically in 
Fig. 1 as A and B. Winding A is connected directly 
across the single-phase line. Winding B is connected 
in series with a condenser C across the same line. 
Such a motor will operate as a balanced two-phase 
motor, provided the current in winding A lags 45° 
behind the line electromotive force and the current in 
winding B leads this emf. by 45°, for there will then 
be a true two-phase relation between the current in 
winding A and the current in winding B; that is, the 
current in winding B will be exactly go° ahead of the 
current in winding A. That these two currents will, 
at the same time, combine to draw power at unity 
1 


Aoa the fact may not be generally appre- 


SINGLE PHASE 
SOURCE OF POWER 


Fig. 1.—Diagrammatic Representation of the Two Windings of 
Unity Power-Factor Single-Phase Motor. 


power-factor from the line may readily be seen from 
the vector diagram of Fig. 2. 

The first condition, that the current in winding A 
shall lag 45° behind the emf., is readily satisfied be- 
cause the normal power-factor of a two-phase motor 
of small size, such as is suited to this method of oper- 
ation, 1s about 71%, which means that the current lags 
about 45° behind the emf., which is exactly what is 
required. 

The size of the condenser C, which it is necessary 
to connect in series with winding B in order to cause 
the current in this winding to lead the emf. by 45°, 
may be determined from the following considerations: 

The complete formula for the current in an alter- 
nating-current circuit containing resistance, reactance 
and capacity in series is: 


a AEN Pe aa ae Ce Pe ee ee ee (1) 


; roys 
y re of ( 29/2 — se) 
where / = current in amperes, 
E = applied emf. in volts, 
R = resistance in ohms, 
f = frequency in cycles per second, 


L = inductance in henries, 
C == capacity in farads. 
For winding A, which has no series capacity, this 
reduces to 


E 


I = — c oen < 
V R? + (2fL)? i 


where 27fL = reactance, in ohms, of winding 4, and 
the plus sign indicates that the current lags behind 
the emf. 

In order that we may have a current of the same 
value in winding B, but which shall lead the emf. by 
the same amount as the current in winding A lags be- 
hind the emf., it is necessary that the plus sign in 
formula (2) shall be changed to minus and that the 
numerical value of the quantity in the parenthesis shall 
remain the same. Mere inspection of formula (1) 
shows us that this can be accomplished by simply 


Fig. 2.—Vector Diagram Showing How Current In Winding A 
Lags and That in Winding B Leads. 


selecting a value of capacity C such that the following 
relation shall be ase 

ee Po en 
that is, the condensive reactance of the condenser con- 
nected in series with the winding B should be equal to 
twice the inductive reactance of this winding. 


Test oF Moror or Tus TYPE. 


In order to test out this theory, an ordinary single- 
phase induction motor was rewound with a two-phase 
winding. The operating characteristics of this motor 
with a condenser, of 26 microfarads capacity, con- 
nected in series with one winding, are shown in the 
following table in comparison with the operation of the 
same motor when wound with an ordinary single-phase 
winding with a split-phase starting winding. 

Unity Power- Split-Phase 


Factor Motor. Motor. 
OOMEDWE » 2:sess od Giro E E ANTATT % hp. % hp. 
Line current 2t4accesscedesauaieed 1.75 amp 2.45 amp. 
Power-factor ioe eeg ves oad ee 100% 60% 
EMCENCY ireen 5 ow teh TRENA 49% AT % 
Starting torque ..............0006- m% 1257% 
Pull-out torque .................. 240% 215% 
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The operating characteristics of this motor, with 
different values of capacity connected in series with 
one gpm are shown by the curves of — 3. 
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‘Fig. 3—Operating Characteristics of /g-hp. Unity Power-Factor 
Single-Phase Induction Motor With Different Values of 
Capacity in Series With Winding B. 


The starting of this unity power-factor motor 1s, 
of course, entirely automatic since it requires no 
auxiliary starting winding or centrifugal switch. 


MAKING THE ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL 
TRACTOR MORE EFFICIENT. 


By G. A. HuGHEs anp R. H. Poot. 


It was only in the last three years, during the 
shortage of labor, that the electric tractor was able 
to fully demonstrate its important position in the 
industrial world. It is now as much of a fixture in 
many industries as the motor trucks or other equip- 
‘ment that 1s used in the handling of material about a 
factory and its use should increase rapidly during the 
next few years in spite of the fact that the labor situ- 
ation has been greatly relieved. 

This development, however, will be greatly accele- 
rated if those interested in the sale of tractors and 
the present owners of them realize and use them at 
their highest efficiency. As with practically every 
‘other industrial appliance the value of the tractor de- 
pends upon the extent of its application and the meth- 
ods of operation which are employed in its use. Prop- 
er care and maintainance of the equipment are, of 
course, important, but, in addition several other fac- 
tors must be considered to assure the successful opera- 
tion of the tractor. Among these other factors are 
the following: first, the operator; second, the use of 
attachments which will either increase the use of the 
tractor or assist in its operation; third, a more univer- 
sal use of the tractor for odd work around the plant. 

A competent operator is essential to success in the 
application of an industrial electric tractor as the sav- 
ing and the efficiency of the machine depends entirely 
upon this person. Cheap labor has too often been the 
-cause of a tractor being condemned or a different 
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\ 
make being tried, and found successful with a new 
operator, while either machine would have been sat- 
isfactory under the same operating conditions. In 
fact, a good operator with a poor tractor, is prefer- 
able to a poor operator with a good machine. 
Among the many attachments for increasing the 
efficiency of the tractor none is more desirable than 


Fig. 1.—Wishbone Coupling for Coupling Trailers to Tractors. 


a device by which the trailers may be coupled to the 
tractor, if possible without the operator being com- 
pelled to leave his seat, and without assistance. The 
couplings shown in the acompanying illustrations have 
been used with considerable success in many plants. 


x 


Fig. 2.—Attachment for Coupling Trailers With Bar Handles. 


The device shown in Fig. 1 is what is commonly 
known as the “wishbone” coupler. In the diagram A 
is a side view of the coupling on tractor, T. J. is the 
wishbone pin, which is raised by the cord 2 falling 
back into the position shown when the cord is released. 
The sides ? are movable, so as not to interfere when 
turning and act as guides in coupling. They are held 
in place by means of the spring 4. The stops 5 hold 
the eye of the trailer handle from keeping the pin 7 
from closing; 6 is the handle of the trailer. B shows 
the action in turning and C is an end view. 

A type of coupling for use with trailers having 
handles that are not pus with an “eye” is shown 


Fig. 3—E€Extension Handie for Use Where Overhanging Loads 
Are Carried. 


in Fig. 2. It is made from 1I-in. round steel and is 
welded where it is folded back, at points 4, to make 
it more rigid. 

An extension handle for use where the trailers are 
loaded with overhanging material and prevents the 
eye of the handle from engaging the tractor coupling 
is shown in Fig. 3. The eyebolt z shown in the side 
view slips over the pin 2 shown in the top view. The 
handle of the trailer slides into the clamps 3 and is 
held in place by the pin 4. 

The industrial electric tractor ás usually.consid- 
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ered only for its use in the cartage of material, but 
its value has been greatly increased by its application 
for numerous other purposes. In construction work, 
for example, it has frequently proven its worth in 
the erection of structural steel parts. By attaching a 
fall line from a twist to the tractor, columns and roof 
trusses are quickly and easily raised into position. 

In the loading of logs and telephone poles on flat 
cars, also the unloading of machinery, such as presses, 
cranes, motor-generator sets, transformers, structural 
steel, in fact all kinds of equipment where an electric 
traveling crane or a steam crane is not available, such 
as in construction work, the tractor with the aid of 


Electric Tractor Equipped With Snow Plow Attachment. 


rope blocks is able to do the work of many men and 
in a shorter time. With the above mentioned equip- 
ment the writer has seen machines weighing approxi- 
mately 60 tons unloaded from cars and moved with 
ease on 4-in. rollers with a good smooth track for the 
rollers to work on—the tractor working on a cement 
floor. In installation work, transformers weighing 
4400 lb.. motors weighing 5500 lb. and sections of 
overhead electric traveling cranes weighing 6000 lbs., 
were raised into place with the aid of a tractor and 
rope block. A Franklin boiler weighing 27,000 lbs. 
was dragged into position over the foundation. In 
this case the track was rough and the rollers were 
wood, 6 ins. in diameter. The tractor was working 
on solid clay and it was necessary to weight it down 
to keep the wheels from slipping, which was accom- 
plished by placing five men on the tractor. The trac- 
tor was a Mercury, type X, and was equipped with 
Edison A-6 cells. This tractor has also been used to 
advantage in stretching wires ranging in sizes from 
No. 3 to 500,000 c.m. and in spotting freight cars. 

Another use to which tractors have bene success- 
fully applied is in clearing snow from sidewalks and 
shipping and receiving platforms. 

The tractor in this case was equipped with a guard 
or shield in front made of 3-in. steel plate rigidly 
attached to the machine. To this a snow plow made 
on the plan of the ordinary farm plow, with the 
moldboard on the right side was attached. The plow 
was made from No. 14 gauge sheet steel, braced and 
reinforced with angles. The bracing was used to 
fasten it to the tractor, in such a manner that there 
was no side motion to the plow. A lever is provided 
so the point can be raised about 18 in. from the 
ground to permit turning; it was provided with run- 
ners 14 in. high in front to keep it from digging in and 
to lift it over the uneven places on the walks. 
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By wrapping the tractor wheels with chains this 
outfit was able to clear approximately 23,000 sq. ft. 
of walks and platforms in six hours. The snow 
ranged from Io in. on the level to 30 in. in the drifts 
and was packed to a slight degree. In this instance 
the work was started with the batteries fully charged, 
and after five hours work it was found necessary to 
give them a boosting charge. This was done during 
the lunch period. The tractor was also examined at 
this time and the motor was found to be extremely 
warm, but not damaged. After the battery was on 
charge half an hour the tractor completed the work 
of clearing the walks. 


ELECTRIC PUMPS UTILIZED IN 
HYDRAULIC SLUICING. 


Two Pumping Sets at Different Levels to Be Operated 
Alternately—Economizing Power. 


The necessity recently arose for rearranging and 
enlarging the electric pumping equipment required by 
the Ochoco Irrigation District at Prineville, Ore. The 
duty of the pumps there is to furnish about 6,000,000 
gal. of water per day for sluicing material required 
in making a hydraulic-fill dam which is under con- 
struction. The electric energy for this work is fur- 
nished by the Des Chutes Power Co., of Prineville. 

The pumping plant as originally installed on 
Ochoco creek, consisted of two Worthington 3-stage, 
10-in. centrifugal pumps, operating in multiple under 
a 225-ft. head, with a discharge of 6,000,000 gal. per 
24 hours, requiring 450 hp. If the pumps were 
remodeled and the dismounted impellers replaced the 
plant could be made to consist of two 5-stage I0-in. 
pumps, operating under the greater required head of 
375 ft., and handling the same volume; but this would 
require 750 hp. and this was 300 hp. in excess of the 
power available at the power company’s plant. The 
plan devised for meeting the situation was to install 
an auxiliary pumping plant at a point midway between 
the present pumping plant and a proposed new sluic- 
ing pit, and to operate the two plants alternately with 
the power available. This plan also necessitates the 
construction of a reservoir at the site of the midway 
pumping plant. ) 

The two Worthington 3-stage, 10-in. pumps of 
the original plant are being moved to the midway site 
for installation as auxiliary pumps, and in their place 
are being installed two D’Olier 12-in. centrifugal 
pumps, to be driven by an Electric Machinery Co. 
400-hp. synchronous motor. The two pumps are con- 
nected in parallel so as to deliver 8,000,000 gal. per 
24 hours against 185-ft. head, discharging into the 
new intermediate reservoir. The auxiliary pumps at 
this reservoir, driven by a Westinghouse 450-hp. 
motor, will force water from the reservoir direct to 
the sluicing giants at the pit 150 ft. higher. By oper- 
ating the D’Olier 8-million-gallon pump on Ochoco 
creek every other day, and by alternating with the 
Worthington 6-million-gallon pump at the intermedi- 
ate reservoir, it will be seen that the reservoir will 
always contain an ample volume of water for sluicing ; 
and under this arrangement the 450-hp. of available 
power serves to operate both pumping units. 

The moving of the original pumps and the installa- 
tion of the new unit is being carried out by Thompson 
& Castleman, electrical engineers and contractors, of 
Seattle, Wash., and will be completed by April 1, 
allowing the sluicing and dam construction to go on 
at the rate of 1530 cu. yd. percday, 
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CENTRAL STATIONS OF THREE STATES 
SHOW CONSISTENT GAINS. 


Census Bureau Reports for West Virginia, Arkansas and 
Massachusetts Given Out. 


The central-station companies of three more states 
have made very substantial gains during the last five 
years according to the preliminary figures of the 
forthcoming quinquennial report of the Bureau of 
Census which have just been given out by Director 
Sam. L. Rogers. The statistics cover both commer- 
cial and municipal plants. They do not, however, 
cover electric plants operated by factories, hotels, etc. 
which generate current for their own consumption ; 
those operated by the Federal Government and state 
_institutions, and those that were idle or in course of 
construction. In preceding issues of the ELECTRICAL 
Review the reports of 21 states have been published. 

Large increases are shown in substantially all items 
for both five-year periods covered by the table for 
West Virgina, but the increases from 1912 to 1917 are 
actually and relatively much greater than those for the 
preceding five years. The numbers of stations in- 
creased from 58 in 1912 to 72 in 1917. The actual 
number of new establishments added since 1912 was 
26, of which 24 were commercial and 2 municipal ; 
but, as the result of a number of combinations in the 
commercial systems and changes in ownership, etc., an 
increase of only 14 establishments, 11 of which are 
commercial, is shown by the figures. Although steam 
supplied the greater part of the horsepower at each of 
the three censuses for which figures are given, there 
was a great proportionate gain in the power derived 
from internal-combustion engines: from 925 hp. in 
1907 to 3085 in 1912 and to 10,100 in IQI7. 


CENTRAL-STATION STATISTICS FOR WEST VIRGINIA. 


Per cent 
of increase.’ 
1907 1912 
to to 
1917 1912. 1907. 1917. 1917. 
Number of establish- 
ments .......... 12 58 48 
Commercial ...... 63 52 43 
Municipal ........ 9 6 D> gop - cena 
Income? .........-.-.. $3,583,492 $1,167,583 $724,253 394.8 206.9 
Electric service... $3,508,995 $1,148,089 $689,919 408.6 205.6 
All ocher.......... $74,497 $19,494 $34,334 117.0 282.2 
Total expenses, in- 
cluding salaries 
and wages........ $2,975,345 $897,843 $534,365 456.8 231.4 
Number of persons 
employed .. 753 439 262 187.4 71.5 
Salaries and wages $675,121 $255,471 $168,633 300.3 164.3 
Total hP. ..sassess.o 130,693 43,185 21,428 509.9 202.6 
Steam engines: 
Number ........ 84 88 TD, oeer eiat 
Hp- 2600 erases 114,094 34,064 16,876 576.1 234.9 
Internal combustion engines: 
Number ........ 32 24 OD? arde coh exe 
De ose eee 10,100 3,085 925 991.9 227.4 
Water wheels: 
Number ........ 15 14 TI ceeds: eats 
HP: coi weows ss 6,499 6,036 3,627 79.2 T.T 
Kw. capacity of dy- 
namos........... 103,611 29,772 14.726 603.6 248.0 
Output of stations, 
kw-hr. ........... 204,107,945 42.344.796 24,871,317 720.7 382.0 
Stationary motors served: 
Number .......... 3.883 1,279 340 1042.1 203.6 
FID- sees ct eo kes 98,573 22,925 4,432 2124.1 330.0 
Number of street lamps: 
ALO” Siva peewee awa’ 2,151 2,096 3 Bsns 2.6 
Incandescent, etc.. 5,996 2,922 3 ..... 105.2 


'A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. Percentages omitted 
where base is less than 100. "Exclusive of $713,008 in 1917 and 
$386.598 in 1912, reported by electric railway companies as in- 
come from sale of electric current. ‘Not available. 


The number of stations reporting from Arkansas 
increased from 74 in 1912 to 96 in 1917. The actual 
number of new establishments added since 1912. how- 
ever, was 43, of which 38 were commercial and 5 
municipal: but, as the result of a number of combina- 
tions in the commercial systems and various other 
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changes, a net increase of only 22 establishments, 15 
of which are commercial, is shown by the figures. 


CENTRAL-STATION STATISTICS FOR ARKANSAS. 


Per cent of 


increase.! 
1907 to 1912to 
1917. 1912. 1907. 1917. 1917. 
Number of establish- 
ments sesse 96 74 63 .... ‘ 
Commercial ..... 71 56 50- Seis EREE 
Municipal ........ 25 18 LK oone Gruta 
Income* ........... $1,301,889 $1,053,763 $ 675,718 166.7 71.0 
Electric service .. $1,737,999 $1,016,664 $ 664,916 161.4 71.0 
All other ........ $ 63,890 $ 37,099 $ 10,802 491.5 72.2 
Total expenses, in- 
cluding salariesand 
Wages ......--... $1,450,358 $ 749,029 $ 491,871 194.9 93.6 
Number of persons 
employed ........ 459 360 244 88.1 27.5 
Szlaries and wages $ 338,117 $ 242,267 $ 157,814 114.4 39.7 
Total hp. .......... 36,099 25,860 13,953 162.3 41.5 
Steam engines: 
Number ....... 130 115 98 ..... 13.0 
HD. ea he Senet ad 31,498 22,599 13,641 130.9 394 
Internal-combustion engines 
“vmber ........ 44 5 j era ee 
dah gre tosis Me he 2,561 221 12 ..... 1058.8 
Water wheels: 
Number ........ 10 10 T- ae aed ey 
HDP- 648i pede ees 2,540 3.040 300 746.7 -—16.4 
Kilowatt capacity of 
dynamos ......... 24,913 16,325 9,678 157.4 52.5 
Output of stations, 
kw-ħr. s6hes wade, 38,644,801 17,786,660 11,519,316 235.5 117.3 
Stationary motors served: 
Number ......... 1.112 994 198 461.6 11.9 
Hp. stored haaeee 11,533 5,283 1,177 879.9 118.3 
Number of street lamps: 
ATO eare soea isa 1,138 1,045 Fe EE giles 8.9 
Incandescent, etc. 9,302 4,731 ee ree 26.6 


1A minus sign (—) denotes decrease; percentages omitted 
where base is less than 100. ?Exclusive of $653,592 in 1917 and 
$612,953 in 1912, reported by street and electric railway com- 
panies as income from sale of electric current. *Not available. 

The generally large increases for Massachusetts 
from 1907 to 1912 continued for the five-year period 
1912 to 1917. There was a pronounced increase in 
water power, from 24,480 hp: in 1912 to 118,986 hp. in 
1917, or 386.1%. Notwithstanding this gain, steam is 
the predominant power used in the electric stations of 
the state, although its proportion of the total power 
decreased from 92.1% in 1912 to 81.6% in 1917. The 
capacity of the dynamos increased from 252,732 kw. 
in 1912 to 478,933 kw. in 1917, or 89.5%, compared 
with a gain of 85.9% from 1907 to 1912. There was 
a slight decrease in the number of arc street lamps, 
from 17,601 in 1912 to 16,375 in 1917, or 7%, while 
the incandescent street lamps increased from 67,372 to 
100,394, or 49%, during the same five-year period. 


CENTRAL-STATION STATISTICS FOR MASSACHUSETTS. 
Per cent of 
increuse.! 

1907 to 191Zto 
1917. 1912. 1907. 1917. 1917. 
Number of establish- 
ments ............ 120 117 120 ..... 2.6 
Commercial ..... 81 87 96 —15.6 —6.9 
Municipal ........ 39 30 24 625 30.0 
Income > eas kiddies $30,392,893 $16,306,909 $10,749,240 182.7 86.4 
Electric service .$29,636,879 $15,996,463 $10,602,498 179.5 85.3 
AD other ......... $ 756,014 $ 310,446 $ 146,742 415.2 143.5 
Total expenses, in- 
cluding salaries and 
wages .......... $23,577,844 $11,651,739 $ 7,065,197 233.7 102.4 
Nuinber of persons 
employed ........ 5,482 3,954 2,672 105.2 38.6 
Salaries and wages.$ 4,557,883 $ 2,981,043 $ 2,235,647 103.9 52.9 
Total hp. /scdc084%: 680,455 350,780 188,335 261.3 94.0 
Steam engines: 
Number ....... 239 270 323 —26.0 --11.5 
a aar EA 555.212 323,128 170,457 225.7 71.8 
Internal- combustion engines: 
Number ........ 21 22 12 180.0 9.1 
ati ah ce ie seg 6.287 3,172 1,097 473.1 98.2 
Water wheels: 
Number ....... TR 58 58 34.5 34.5 
FADE | dina eee els 118,986 24,480 16,781 609.0 386.1 
Kilowatt capacity of 
dynamos ......... 478,933 252,732 135,924 252.4 S9.5 
Output of stations, 
kw.hr. iki eee as a 937,124,653 386,254,294 219,425,607 327.1 142.6 

Stationary motors served: 

Number .......... 65,218 37.191 15,877 310.8 75.4 
HDP siete aes, 446,025 228,868 81,246 449.0 94.9 

Number of street lamps: 

ATO: ie eee eee eS 16,375 17,601 BN sa nahi, eses. Sa 
Incandescent, etc. 100.394 67,372 Dues e oaea 49.0 


Pan 


1A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 2Exclusive of $575,282 
in 1917 and $396,124 in 1912, reported by street and electric rail- 
way corn auics as income from sale of electric current. 7 *Not 
available. 
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HOW ONE AMERICAN COMPANY COMBATS 
GERMAN DEVASTATION. 


Western Electric Co.’s Antwerp Plant Will Soon Be in 
Operation Again. 


Despite the subjugation of the German military 
forces, the systematic pulaging of factories in Belgium 
and Northern France, has created a situation that may 
enable the Germans, even in the midst of military 
defeat, to gain in the field of peaceful industry a con- 
siderable advantage over their victorious opponents. 
Just how great this danger is, stiil remains a subject 
for speculation, even among experts, but the story of 
the reconstruction of the Antwerp branch of the 
Western Electric Co. shows that it is possible to balk 
the German scheme. 

The Antwerp house was the first of this company's 
factories in Europe, and from its establishment, in 
1882, to the capture of Antwerp by the Germans in 
the fall of 1914, played a leading role in the develop- 
ment of the company’s European business. It had 


increased from a small building to a considerable 


group, and the telephones, switchboards and other 


electrical apparatus made there could be found in all. 


parts of the world. 

After the city of Antwerp was occupied by the 
German army, in company with a large proportion of 
the population, the men in charge of the Antwerp 
house made their way to Holland, but five days later, 
when conditions had become more settled, C. C. Clay- 
ton and A. D. Whipple, both Americans, returned 
and remained there for nearly three years, when the 
entrance of America into the war made it necessary 
for them to leave. 

When the entrance of the United States into the 


war seemed likely, Mr. Clayton decided that it would | 


be an excellent plan to conceal.the records and other 
valuable papers of the branch from the Germans. He 
and Mr. Brodahl, the factory engineer, who since has 
died, went through the files in the offices of the men 
who had been in active charge of affairs, and removed 
everything that might be of profit to the Germans. 
These papers, with various other articles, were then 
placed in zinc boxes and the boxes were buried under 


the floor of the room and the floor and earth carefully. 


_ replaced to prevent the discovery of the hiding place. 

Even before the records had been buried, the first 
step in another phase of the reconstruction process had 
been taken. Anticipating what later proved to be a 
fact—that the Germans would carry off most of the 
machinery—a list of all the machinery in the Antwerp 
factory was drawn up and smuggled out of Belgium. 
This list, written on extremely thin paper that could 
be folded into an almost infinitesimal compass, 
was sent to America, where it was found that most 
of the needed equipment could be replaced from the 
surplus stock of the company’s Hawthorne plant near 
Chicago, Ill. Arrangements were made long ago to 
ship the machinery as soon as it was discovered how 
much would be required. 

All this, of course, went on while the war was 
still in progress, and the Germans were taking ma- 
chinery from almost every factory in Belgium and 
Northern France, and transporting it to Germany for 
use while Belgium would be devastated. 

For the last three months of the war the factory 
was in active use by the Germans for the purpose of 
repairing field telephones and work of a kindred char- 
acter. Not all of the buildings were so used, however, 
and the idle portions were filled with the furniture 
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and some of the machinery removed from the rooms 
the Germans occupied. 

The phrase, “some of the machinery,” is used 
advisedly, because the Germans carried otf most of it 
to Germany. The new turbine unit installed not long 
before the war began was ripped from its concrete 
base. The remainder of the old power plant is still in 
place, however. It consists of two vertical compound 
engines, with Western Electric generators and one 
horizontal engine. Three of the four boilers are in 
good condition, except that the automatic stoker on 
one of the boilers is among the missing. There was 
precious little machinery of value to the Germans over- 
looked by them. All stock of raw material, including 
lumber, had also disappeared. 

The buildings, however, are in even better condi- 
tion than was anticipated. Practically all of the elec- 
tric light wiring 1s intact. The records, platinum and 
tools were found undisturbed and unharmed by their 
sojourn of three years underground. The haste with 
which the Germans left caused a sort of involuntary 
exchange of machinery, because much of that which 
they had brought from Germany and. installed for 
their signal corps repair work, was left behind. Some 
of it was all packed and crated, ready to be taken 
back. Considerable stocks of war material, such as 
held cables, portable sets, magneto apparatus, switch- 
boards, batteries, condensers, etc., also were aban- 
doned. 

Now for the future. How long is it going to take 
to prove to the Germans that their attempt to cripple 
the business for years to come was as useless as their 
attempt to whip the world? It takes two things to 


-ruh an establishment like the Antwerp factory—ma- 


chines and men. The survey of the machinery situa- 
tion, made while the war was still raging, already has 
been mentioned, so it is almost superfluous to add that 
even now the machines are on their way to Antwerp. 
By this time some of this. machinery probably is 
already installed. Ten carloads left the ‘Hawthorne 
branch some time ago, and so important was the ship- 
ment considered that Herbert C. Hoover gave permis- 
sion to include them in the cargo of one of ‘the steam- 
ers of the Belgian Relief Commission. P 

As the machines are so much useless metal without 
men to run them, and the executive forces to direct 
the work, the reconstruction of the organization has 
not been overlooked. After the fall of Antwerp, the 
executives of the factory were assigned to other posts 
in the company’s organization. Some stayed in Hol- 
land, others went to Paris and London, and a fair- 
sized delegation came to the United States. Now most 
of them are hurrving back from Hawthorne and New 
York, from London and Paris to take up their work 
once more, so hurriedly relinquished. 

Of course, a big proportion of the Belgians em- 
ploved went at once into the Belgian army, and many 
of that gallant body of fighters never will return. The 
Belgian government 1s doing all that it can to accel- 
erate the rehabilitation of industry by releasing at an 
early date the “keymen,” as they are called—men such 
as foremen, who are essential to the industries in 
which thev were engaged before the outbreak of hos- 
tilities. The other workmen also are coming back as 
fast as thev are discharged from the army, and it is 
estimated that approximately 60% of the former em- 
ploves will return. There were about 2300 of them in 
the old davs. Within six months, it is expected the 
Antwerp factory will be running on a considerable 
scale, is the prophecy made at this time by the com- 
pany’s executives. 
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ELECTRIC ELEVATOR EQUIPMENT FOR 
MILWAUKEE ATHLETIC CLUB. 


Unique Features of Elevator Machines, Motors and Con- 
trollers—Excellent Operation Secured. 


The new Milwaukee Athletic Club building which 
was opened to its members during the past summer, is 
one of the most modern and completely equipped club 
buildings of its kind. The new club house, which cost 
nearly $1,000,000, stands on a plot of ground 120 by 
120 ft. It has 12 stories, is 175 ft. in height, and is 
constructed almost wholly of steel and concrete. In- 
cluded in its appointments are two swimming pools 
for men and women, gymnasiums, handball courts, 
bowling alleys, billiard rooms, besides all the accesso- 
ries of a first-class hotel. 

Among the many conveniences installed in the 


- 
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Single-Gear, V-Groove, Traction Type Passenger Elevator 
Equipment in Milwaukee Athietic Ciub House—Three Ele- 
vator Machines and Driving Motors Show Above— 
Automatic Controliers for Each Motor Below. 


building are three electric high-speed passenger ele- 
vators and a similar one called a service elevator and 
one slow-speed freight elevator. The type of elevator 
machine installed is the single-gear V-groove traction, 
which’ has not been extensively used in this country 
until just recently, although a number have been built 
for export business. The accompanying illustration 
shows the three passenger elevator machines. 

The machines were built by the Haughton Elevator 
Co., Toledo, Ohio. The motors are 35-hp., 230-volt, 
250 to 750 r.p.m., shunt-wound, made by Roth Broth- 
ers & Co., Chicago. and built in accordance with a 
combined design of this company and the Cutler- 
Hammer Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, the latter 
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company also furnishing the controllers. From the 
specifications of the motor given above, it can be seen 
that there is a 3 to 1 speed control; this is accomplished 
by shunt-field weakening, which gives an economical 
running condition with each speed except slowdown, 
and this is used only in making landings. There are 
three speeds that can be secured from the car switch. 

The slow speed (45 to 50 ft. per minute) corre- 
sponds to the motor speed with full field and a resist- 
ance in series with the armature, and a resistance 
shunt across the armature. 

The normal speed (150 ft. per minute) is secured 
with all of the armature resistance cut out and with 
the armature shunt open-circuited. 

The high speed (450 ft. per minute) corresponds 
to the motor speeded up through field weakening. 

A noticeable feature in the operation of the eleva- 
tor is the uniform rate of the acceleration and retard- 
ation, secured through the controllers. 

Each controller has a single-pole magnetic type 
service switch which remains closed during the hours 
the elevator is in service. By means of a pilot switch 
in the car the service switch may be opened when the 
elevator equipment is to be shut down for any appre- 
ciable period, thus disconnecting the motor entirely 
from the line and eliminating power consumption in 
the shunt field, which occurs as long as the elevator is 
in service. The two middle panels of each controller 
carry a double-pole magnetic main switch and two 
double-pole reversing switches, also control fuses with 
metal covers and a tryout switch. By means of this 
tryout switch the car may be operated from the switch- 
board without the use of an operator. The lower 
panel contains the armature accelerating switches, 
which consist of a magnet relay retarded by an air 
dashpot and five magnetic accelerating switches. The 
slowdown is accomplished by means of two switches, 
one of which is spring-closed and which connects a 
resistance across the motor armature at the same time 
the armature accelerating resistance is inserted. After 
this initial dynamic braking has died down, the second 
switch, which is a magnetic lockout switch, closes, 
thus giving another inrush of current and slowing 
down the car still more. A single-pole magnetic switch 
is also provided to give full field strength to the motor 
during the dynamic braking period. The field control 
consists of four single-pole spring-closed contactors 
which open in succession and which insert resistance 
in the shunt-field circuit. A double-coil overload 
relay is also provided on the top panel, which may be 
reset by moving the car switch to the neutral position. 

The passenger elevators have a capacity of 2250 
lb. at 450 ft. per min. The freight elevator has a 
capacity of 2250 lb. at 250 ft. per min., and is equipped 
with a 25-hp., 230-volt, 450 to 900 r.p.m. compound 
Roth motor. The control is similar to that of the pas- 
senger and service elevators with the exception that 
there are fewer refinements because of slower speed. 
Each elevator machine is equipped with two brakes, 
one a drum brake, and the other a motor brake, both 
of which are operated by electromagnets. The control 
equipment is so arranged that the drum brake applies 
a moment before the motor brake, as this arrange- 
ment gives a smoother stop. 

A well-known engineer who has specialized in this 
work made the remark that these elevators were the 
smoothest running elevators he had ever ridden in. 
and that if he had not been told they were geared 
machines he would have believed they were I to 1 
gearless traction elevators, considered the smoothest 
operating machines, but are more expensive. 
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What Further Delay in Water-Power 


Development Means 


Y TAKING advantage of the undemocratic and 
B non-progressive rules of the United States Sen- 

ate, a handful of members of that highly privi- 
leged body has deliberately prevented enactment before 
the final adjournment of Congress of numerous meas- 
ures of the highest importance to the country. Ata 
very critical time in the history of the nation and of 
the world, when all eyes were turned toward the 
capital eagerly awaiting the framing of constructive 
legislation, they beheld instead the spectacle of a small 
group of obstructionists for reasons of partisanship or 
expediency, holding up the wheels of government—a 
sight to inspire such radicals as anarchists and bol- 
shevists. 

Many valuable months have thus been wantonly 
lost that could have been usefully employed in accel- 
erating the readjustment to peace conditions and in 
furnishing additional means of employment to return- 
ing soldiers and sailors and the industrial army now 
increasingly idle. Of the many beneficent measures 
that died with the late Congress on March 4 was one 
setting apart funds to put into effect Secretary Lane’s 
soldiers’ land settlement scheme. Another was the 
water-power bill, which it was hoped would aid mate- 
ially in the development of the country’s sadly 
neglected water-power resources. The failure of this 
bill was espeçially unfortunate in that it represented 
something like seven years’ efforts to secure national 
legislation on this subject. In its final form the bill 
was a compromise measure developed during confer- 
ence between the two houses. Like most compro- 
mises it had many defects but it was at least clear and 
would have served to define the Government’s attitude 
so that actual development could be undertaken with 
conditions known. The House had approved the con- 
ference report and it remained only for the Senate to 
do so likewise, which action there seemed every reason 
to believe it would take before adjournment. With the 
advent of a new Congress the work will have to be not 
only all gone over again, but may involve new delays 
of indefinite extent. 

Meanwhile, the streams and falls of the mountains 
and the rivers of our plains are continuing their steady 
flow to the seas as they have more or less peacefully 
done for thousands of years without delivering up any 
of their energy of flow except in constant erosion of 
their channels and in widespread destruction in their 
valleys at times of occasional flood. Ordinary citizens 
and even members of Congress have little conception 
af the meaning of a statement that millions of horse- 
power of potential energy is constantly going to waste 


in our water falls, rapids and swiftly flowing streams. 

However, during the severe winter of a year ago 
we experienced an unprecedented shortage of fuel and 
of power. It has been pointed out that for every 
horsepower continuously developed from water power 
for each month, there would be saved, as compared 
with the consumption of average steam power plants 
nearly two tons of coal. This means that each 50,000- 
hp. hydroelectric plant operating steadily throughout 
a year would save about 1,000,000 tons of coal. 

In many sections of the country oil is used as fuel. 
A statement has just been issued by the Geological 
Survey that our total oil resources have been exhausted 
to something like 40%. The rate of consumption of 
both coal and oil has steadily increased and no doubt 
will continue to increase. Natural gas has already 
been exhausted in many of the old gas fields. Shall 
we trust to luck in finding new sources of heat and 
power when the present fuels are reaching the point 
of exhaustion, or shall we without further delay pro- 
ceed to develop at least one known and practical 
source of power which is-now an absolute waste? 

From the industrial standpoint the development of 
water power is of the greatest importance. Not only 
should we seek to secure the cheapest kind of power 
in order that our industries may be operated as eff- 
ciently as possible and thus meet foreign competition 
under the :nost favorable circumstances, but many 
industries already developed can continue only if their 
power supply is obtained at the lowest possible cost. 
Among these industries is the electrochemical, which 
already has been forced in large measure to seek more 
favorable conditions in Canada, where the utilization 
of water power is recognized as the wisest con- 
servation. 

That country is a splendid example of how to 
proceed with actual water-power development instead 
of endlessly talking about it. On other pages of this 
issue we give a condensed summary of a central-station 
survey of Canada, in which it is strikingly shown that 
about 85% of its electric power is developed from 
water-power resources. During the over four years 
of violent warfare in which that country took a much 
more active part in comparison with its resources than 
we did, this hydroelectric power proved of untold 
value, and during that time further development of 
water power occurred. We, on the contrary, have 
been sitting back and debating as to how water power 
should be developed and whether it was worth while 
doing anything about it at all. 

Let the new Congress take prompt and definite 
action on this matter, therefore, so that we may see at 
least as much development of hydroelectric.power as 
has been effected by our progressive neighbor. 
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Making the Most of Daylight Saving 


OW that Congress has adjourned without the 
N daylight saving act being repealed, central- 

station interest turns, not upon saving the extra 
hour of daylight, but to the practical question of 
utilizing it and all it implies most usefully. 

With the coming of the additional hour of day- 
light disappears a portion of the evening peak tn the 
load due to overlapping of the dwindling power load 
and the oncoming lighting load. This means, of 
course. that system operation tends to be somewhat 
more economical during the time that this daylight 
saving period is effective. But it means also that gen- 
erating, transmission and distribution apparatus is 
available for uses other than that of carrying a peak 
for a short period of time. 

Summer service, by which is meant the taking over 
by central stations during summer months of loads 
carried by isolated plants during the major portion 
of the year, made rapid headway in the Middle West 
and East during the times of actual and threatened 
coal shortage last year. In most cases where the iso- 
lated plants went over to utility supply during the sum- 
mer months, they not only saved coal by so doing, but 
they saved money also. In other words the gain was 
mutual, of profit to utility and isolated plants. Being 
so, summer service may be expected to find increasing 
popularity during the coming summer, making up, 1f 
not more than making up, for the loss resulting from 
the extra 210 hours of daylight. 

For many isolated plants obtaining summer serv- 
ice from the central station until such time as cli- 
matic conditions necessitate producing exhaust steam, 
hot water and heat, must remain merely a seasonal 
proposition. On the other hand there are many iso- 
lated plants where the introduction of summer serv- 
ice has proved so economical, convenient and alto- 
gether satisfactory that it has become an all-the-year- 
round service. And the isolated plant has shut down. 
There are, as we have so often emphasized before, 
isolated plants where to shut them down and utilize 
central-station service exclusively would be an econo- 
mic crime. But, too, there are many more isolated 
plants where central-station supply entirely would 
prove the most judicious choice. For such as these 
the summer service will, it is hoped, prove the thin 
edge of the wedge so far as obtaining these loads even- 
tually for the entire year is concerned. The experi- 
ence of many plants in the past has proved that the 
saving incident to the use of utility service during the 
210 days during which the daylight saving is in effect 
is worth extending to cover the 365 days in the year. 

Taking over the “summer service” loads is import- 
ant. But it is also important to take on other forms 
of load that the absence or reduction of the evening 
peak permits. These loads are the loads of high load- 
factor, such as ice plants, electrolytic plants for the 
production of chlorine, oxygen, etc., and the electric 
furnace. For most central-station companies the ex- 
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tra hour of daylight makes available apparatus. The 
problem of every company is, therefore, to find a way 
of using this equipment most usefully. 


The “Buy It Now” Campaign 


OVERNMENT officials and business men of 
G the country are joining in a nation-wide “buy it 

now” campaign to stimulate business activity 
until such time as our reconstruction problems are 
definitely settled. The movement is of considerable 
import and is deserving of the support of every Ameri- 
can, both from the standpoint of business and private 
activity. 

The statement of Hon. Grosvenor B. Clarkson, 
director of the U. S. Council of National Defense, 
sums up the situation as follows: 

“The U. S. Council of National Defense, com- 
posed of the Secretaries of War, Navy, Interior, Ag- 
riculture, Commerce and Labor, has begun a nation- 
wide campaign urging the people of the country to 
buy only what they need, but to buy it now. 

“The Council’s action is based on the general in- 
dustrial situation. In the northern states unemploy- 
ment is present because of suspension of outdoor 
work. Workers on outdoor improvements have crowd- 
ed into the congested cities and are finding more or 
less difficulty in getting temporary employment. There 
is business hesitation normal to post-war readjust- 
ment. Prices are to some extent declining. Men hesi- 
tate to buy materials and supphes on a falling market. 
This means stopping work in some piaces and reduc- 
ing amount of work done in others. Return of sol- 
diers in quantities adds for the time to the problem. 

“Without expressing undue alarm, the Council of 
National Defense believes that the situation invites 
the activities of certain restless elements of society. 
The bolshevist takes advantage of idleness. Empty 
stomachs and purses create his opportunity. His fel- 
low, the I. W. W. agitator, seizes the same occasion. 

“There is a great volume of business waiting to 
be done in America. Private stocks of all kinds are 
low. The country’s means are ample and when the 
full flow of private buying begins, there will be busi- 
ness for all. But it may take several months to bring 
this about, and action 1s needed now. 

“Our commerce rests upon the personal purchases 
of individuals. If all were to stop buying there would 
be no business. It is called good business to delay buy- 
ing until the market reaches bottom. If economic law 
alone were now concerned that would be right action. 
zut there is directly involved at this moment the sav- 
ing of men from unemployment and the social con- 
sequences to them and to the country. 

“There must be no waste. We must still save. 
Taxes are coming and there will soon be another loan. 
The middle course that the Council urges is: Buy 
only what vou need, but buy it now. If this course is 
followed commercial springs of action will be tapped 
and a real danger averted,’ 
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Week’s Events 
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MNAn Ea A E A E LT TOU ee CEC LAO e dE 


Plans for N. E. L. A. Exhibit—Electrical Interests Combine 


to Increase Vacuum Cleaner Business—Electrical Exports 


ARRANGEMENTS BEING MADE FOR EX- 
HIBITION AT N. E. L. A. CONVENTION. 


Many Exhibitors Asking for More Space Than Was 
Assigned for the Proposed 1917 Exhibition. 


In our recent announcement of the annual conven- 
tion of the National Electric Light Association to be 
held in Atlantic City, N. J., during the week of May 19, 
it was stated that the manufacturers’ exhibition will 
be an important feature of the convention. It is inter- 
esting to note that almost all the manufacturers who 
were assigned space in 1917 have not only sent their 
acceptance for a reassignment of the same space, but 
in many cases have asked from the Exhibition. Com- 
mittee increased space to show their new lines or to 
care for the new conditions that have come up during 
the last two years. 

The committee states this will mean either a change 
in the space as laid out in 1917 or increased space, or 
both; consequently, the committee wants to urge the 
manufacturers who intend making exhibits and who 
have not already applied for space, to do so at once, 
giving details as to the amount of space required and 
as to what they intend exhibiting, so that some ar- 
rangement can be made to meet the new conditions 
and give all the manufacturers who desire an oppor- 
tunity to exhibit this year at Atlantic City. 

H. G. McConnaughy, secretary of the Exhibition 
Committee, can be reached at 1111 Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C., or at 29 West Thirty-ninth street, 
New York City. 


ELECTRICAL INTERESTS COMBINE TO 
INCREASE VACUUM CLEANER 
BUSINESS. 


Frantz Premier, General Electric and Edison Electric 
Appliance Companies Form Big Corporation. 


Negotiations have recently been completed by the 
Frantz Premier Co., of Cleveland, the largest manu- 
facturer of electric vacuum cleaners in the United 
States, with the General Electric Co., of Schenectady, 
N. Y., and the Edison Electric Appliance Co., Chi- 
cago, a subsidiary of the latter company, for the 
formation of the General Vacuum Cleaners Corpora- 
tion. It is expected that the new combination will 
effect a material increase in the output of vacuum 
cleaners. 

The new corporation has an authorized capital of 
$10,000,000 and the controlling interest will be held by 
the Frantz Premier Co. A liberal portion of the bal- 
ance will be held by the General Electric Co. and the 
Edison Electric Appliance Co. will also receive an 
interest in return for its vacuum cleaner business. 
Julius Tuteur, president of the Frantz Premier Co., 
will be president of the new corporation. Associated 
with him will be eight directors, five of whom will be 


elected by the Frantz Premier Co. Headquarters of 
the new company will be in Cleveland and the oper- 
ations will be carried on at the present factory of the 
Frantz Premier Co. in that city. 

In discussing the new company, officials stated that 
the vacuum cleaner business was still in its infancy 
and that a large domestic trade would be developed 
rapidly. In addition to this business is the demand 
from abroad. As soon as export conditions are re- 
stored to normal, this outlet will further increase the 
output of Premier cleaners. 

Plans for an extensive advertising campaign are 
already in progress. Experienced merchandisers of 
electrical appliances for household use are developing 
sales and co-operative plans as the foundation of the 
valuable assistance they propose to render retail mer- 
chants. 

Dealerships are now being allotted by the Cleve- 
land office and the 1919 business is reported to be well 
under wav. 


ELECTRICAL EXPORTS IN 1918 BREAK ALL 
RECORDS. 


Total Value of Shipments Was Nearly Sixty Million 
Dollars—December Figures Well Up to Average. 


A new yearly record in the value of electrical ex- 
ports from the United States was established by the 
figures for 1918 just made public by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
The total value of electrical shipments was nearly 
$60,000,000, or about 8% greater than in 1917. The 
comparative figures are included in the table below, 
which also gives the data for December, made public 
at the same time. The December figures were prac- 
tically equal to the average of the year. 


r——— December——, Calendar Year— 


Articles. 1915. 1917. 1918. 1917. 
Ratteries HN EE E $ 233,321 $ 370,486 $ 3,178,437 $ 3,624,222 
CAPDONS ..... cee eee ee 139,347 178,567 1,600,020 *736,7017 
Dynamos or generators. 344,034 138,450 3,363,549 2,356,780 
Fs oa 6 ale ohtee Mace tae ae 86,678 73,106 847,327 622,731 
Heating ana cooking i 

apparatus ........... 74,794 58,701 686,339 1,256,533 
Insulated wires and 

cables 624.46 05 b4 He hae 465.688 676,651 5,604,114 7,187,951 
Interior wiring supplies, 

including fixtures ... 100,270 134,398 1,428,615 1,105,772 
Lamps— 

ATO so atuwiadte os digas Gob 128 1,554 14,139 16,418 

Carbon- filament 13.509 27.172 102,872 157,576 

Metal-filarient ...... 229,903 341,056 3,369,192 2,884,675 
Magnetos, spark plugs, 

A ag BU ey dase ae is 318,005 328,527 2,749,705 1,757,848 
Meters and measuring 

instruments ........ 122,311 191,539 1,887,925 1.213,27 
MotorS codices vies 663,216 T30,585 8,225,197 6,484,972 
Rheostatsand controllers 27,550 21,641 288,757 *93,612 
Switches and accessories 151,786 221,022 2,195,300 %1,025,003 
Telegraph apparatus, in- 

cluding wireless . 68,090 44,644 378,806 §55,702 
Telephones ............ 121,935 278,162 2,687,483 2,212,237 
Trensformers ......... 195.180 213,243 3,528,673 1,747,884 
AN other sco.gadccsudte xe 1,829,686 1,696,862 17,845.576 21,197. S67 

Total .2ewiseGisres res: $5.187,981 $5,726,376 $59,982,526 $55,178,079 


*Kigures cover ë months, beginning July 1. 


In the following table are givemthe monthly totals 
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for the 12 months of 1918, which show how the ex- 
port movement fluctuated during the year. 


Months of 1918. Electrical exports. 
Januüuary s ceon e BEEBE Ea $4,656,611 
February se.i onsonceriner a tini Nenka rene 3,446,801 
NEAR OD. ekg sie ae ee EE a Rs 5,147,921 
April -ece hosed eure Se ate eae oe ee nee se 4,672,953 
May 556k dg bea wih ek Sa ee Fee SS ORAS 5,013,379 
JUNG: Bice weeded oat eet eG Soe eas eis a a es 5,019,519 
July Seas hee ce een Ree eS E EaR 5,393,949 
AUGUST isos os 2 oe ees wea oh Ew 6,340,110 
September 35. setae tees ae ieee oe 5,146,077 
OCTOBER ics oooh 08 ie BRAG ha we EN ae Oe sa 4,860,392 
November © 6n6i5 8 PASS eee Owes wed 6,177,252 
December > 6hke6 shes SCRE APES 6,187,981 


The following table gives the yearly totals since 
1912. 


Calendar years. Electrical exports. 


T912 ieewrewae a a te 4 a hee ae Eee ESS $23,212,813 
W913 occa ceric tates sawn E A 28,197,363 
Ee E err ae rere ree ee er See 19,963,115 
1915 cceccnvess wt g ew ee aria ewer news S 24,308,510 
1916 2:5 cowie ass SA wed oma MA ewe oeeo 40,244,075 
TOIT oe e ah rh e aaa e YS may eens 55,478,079 
TOTS. undid hae eld aes alee ease eo KR A 59,982,526 


CENTRAL STATION VAUDEVILLE SHOW 
OF COMMONWEALTH EDISON CO. 
BIG SUCCESS. 


Pre-war Activities Beginning to Come Again in Chicago. 


The Commonwealth Edison Co. section of the 
N. E. L. A. recently gave a vaudeville entertainment 
which was billed as “amateur night.” This is the first 
entertainment given by this company section since the 
war. Before the war necessitated economy, and atten- 
tion to the waging of war, the Commonwealth Edison 
Co. section of the N. E. L. A. was one of the most 
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active of the company sections of the association, also 
one of the largest. | 

Now that conditions are beginning to become more 
normal, that is, are approaching conditions of pre-war 
days, N. E. L. A. company sections throughout the 
country are beginning to again get into the stride of 
enthusiasm and work and active participation in tech- 
nical and social affairs. 


ELEVATED DOUBLE-TRACK ELECTRIC 
ROAD FOR SEATTLE. 


The city of Seattle has well along toward com- 
pletion a new electric railway, three miles in length, 
from First avenue and Washington street in a south- 
erly direction to West Waterway bridge, destined to 
serve the shipyards and industrial plants on the Tide 
Flats. About 21⁄4 miles of the line has elevated tracks, 
25 to 30 ft. above street level, giving a clearance of 
g ft. over the numerous railroad crossings, the last 
half mile of the 3-mile line being a surface road. The 
elevated portion of the structure is supported by 
wooden piles driven 17 to 20 ft. in soft ground, the 
maximum pile load being computed at 12 tons. It is 
a double-track line of 6o-lb. rails. The poles on each 
side are fastened to the piling, with a span wire ex- 
tending across from the tops of each set of poles, sup- 
porting the trolley lines, which are of 00 copper. There 
are eight stations on the line. The plan is to connect 
this road at West Waterway bridge with the Lake 
Burian interurban which reaches beyond the city 
limits. Thus far, about $320,000 has been expended 
on this road, and an additional $50,000 may be re- 
quired to complete it. 


E a T TETTE A A T 


War Claims Board that Is Adjusting War Contracts 


The War Claims Board, of Which Assistant Secretary of War Benedict Crowell Is President.—Members: 


H. Lehman, (7) Col. C. A. McKenney, (8) Maj. F. G. Bolles, (9) 


(1) Mr. G. 


Maj. H. D. Rawson, (11) Maj. E. Baines, (12) Maj. H. 


H. 

Dorr, (2) Brig. Gen. Geo. W. Burr, (3) Mr. Benedict Crowell, (4) Brig. Gen. H. M. Lord, (5) Mr. Wm. H. Davis, (6) Lieut. Col. H. 
L 

R 


Goodhart, (13) Capt. Arthur Day.—Associate Members: 
Wellington. 


(10) Maj. Leigh Keith, (14) Capt. R. D. Stephens, (15) Lieut. B. 


Soon after the signing of the armistice steps were taken by the War Department to cancel war contracts and since that time 


the department has suspended operations that would have cost $5,829,000,000 to complete. 


to be adjusted and of these over 4600 have heen settled. 


About 19,000 separate contracts had 
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ii MMMM a r 


Commercial Practice 


BRR 


NUSHA OR OOR ATIYO NNA A TOTA OA Ta 


Newspaper Campaign—Lighting Costs—Dead Services— 
Customer Ownership in Utilities — Lamp Performance 


LETTING THE NEWSPAPERS TELL THE DATA SHOWING REDUCTION IN COST 


TALE. 


More Electric Talks of the Dayton Company From Local 
Papers. 


Taking the public into its confidence has become a 
policy with the wide-awake central-station company, 
in fact, all utilities are now realizing that the better 
the understanding between utility and public the bet- 
ter it is for both. In the ELectricat Review, issue of 
March 1, appeared on page 355, nine of a series of 
_ twelve advertisements that had appeared in the local 
newspapers of the Wilmington district, Ohio, the se- 
ries being entitled, “Electric Talks.” These talks, 
that aimed to bring customer and utility closer to- 
gether, were gotten up by the Dayton (Ohio) Power 
and Light Co. l 

The nine advertisements or “talks” appearing in 
the last issue of the ELEcTRICAL REVIEW were entitled 
respectively, “Introduction,” “Use Electric Service,” 
“Expert Advice,” “Becoming a Customer,’ “Inter- 
ruptions to Service,” “Complaints,” “The Public Be 
Pleased,’ “Growth and Prosperity,” “Rates.” The 
three illustrations here shown, being the last three elec- 
tric talks of the series, deal with “Customer Owner- 
ship,’ “Co-operation,” and “Wilmington’s Electrical 
Resources.” . 

The nine advertisements or “talks” appearing in 
whether or not it paid for the utility to keep in touch 
with their customers through the mediumi of the local 
newspapers. There is no argument as to whether or 
not it is a good policy to take the public into the con- 
fidence of the utility. The better the understanding, 
the closer the co-operation, the greater the mutual ad- 
vantage of those that serve and those that are served 
And while good service is all-important in accom- 
plishing the good feeling, advertising helps to attract 
attention and bring appreciation not alone from cus- 
tomers but the general public as well. 


Í ELECTRIC TALKS. | 


Customer Ownership. 


We desire to bring to the attention of our customers the opportunity 
they have of becoming pan owners in thie great pubhe utility. 

This offer, although anly recentiy made to our customers, has been ae- 
cepted by more than two humired individus) customary who are new rectis- 
ing their dividends regularty 

We are offering to eur customers a limited nuniher of shares of the 6 
per cent. Cumulative Preferred stock of this Company at $ n share ipar 
value $100). «hich enailen them ty surn 7 per cent. an the money inverted 


Further infarmation regarding this intereating offer will be furnished 
upon request. 


REMENBER—We are here to erve yuu. 


The Wilmington District 


—of— 

THE DAYTON POWER & LIGHT CO. 
HOWARD L FOX. Saperiatendent, 

Eierne Talk No 1) witl appear Fehruery ii, 1919. 


A Ree : Gia; 


Horse Power 


mingion with thus penser 


«row 


ELECTRIC TALKS 


NO. Il. 


Wilmington's Electrical Resources. 


re hoping ihia vear to complete the euch tomer tranemumon nne 


This wonderful station the last word in power pianta, w now operauiog 
with a capacity of 35.000 Horse Power and ita nitima caracity wu) be 140.000 


Wil er stalicn at ite diepesal ard with ite (ranepur- 
lation facilities shoskd br atic te attract Many new industries. 
Wilmngton can offer practically unlimited electrical ewer a 


ically er at excesticnal- 
ly ativactive rates (any industry wjth thes- adsantages— Wilmington will 


REMEMRER—We aie Mii toe Ne sou 


OF LIGHTING 


Electric Light Less Than One-Twentieth as Costly as 
Candle Light Used to Be. 


Thomas A. Edison’s prediction of many years ago 
that some day only the rich could afford to burn can- 
dles has literally come true. Dr. Walton Clark, presi- 
dent of the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, has pre- 
sented some interesting figures on this subject. 

Of all necessities of life there is probably but one 
that annually costs each household no more today than 
it did a century ago. That necessity is light. The 
average American family in 1815 used sperm-oil and 
tallow candles that cost $22 a year. This $22 pur- 
chased about gooo cp-hrs. per annum during the period 
from 1815 to 1855. Then came kerosene, which at 
that time was two-thirds as expensive per cp. as tallow 
candles. However, instead of reducing the annual 
outlay for light, the average family continued to ex- 
pend about $22 a year, for which were secured some 
13,500 cp-hrs. 

“During the decade of 1865 to 1875 the tallow 
candle was completely displaced by the improved kero- 
sene lamp and illuminating gas, and the average 
annual cost for lighting each house was about $24. 
Gas then sold at $2.50 per 1000 cu. ft., and the family 


- that used gas entirely spent about $34 a year. 


“From 1875 to 1885 kerosene was reduced to 22 
cents per gal. and gas to $2 per 1000 cu. ft. The aver- 
age family spent $30 a year and secured 76,000 cp-hr. 
During the next decade the price of kerosene dropped 
to 13 cents per gallon, and gas went down to about 
$1.50; but with this reduction of 40% in prices came 
a reduction of only 17% in the annual expenditure 
for lighting, the average yearly cost then being $25 
per household. 

“Between 1895 and 1905 kerosene had practically 


ELECTRIC TALKS 


NO. 12. 


Co-operation 


In the charg talk of this series of stalements regarding ELECTRIC 
SERVICE condinons in Wilmington, we are pure ly ask JOU be COmmperate 
with Mr Howserd | Fos, Superintend nt ef our Wilnangton Drtnct on hes 
efforts lu properly josh after the ckectraal maun mena uf Witmington 


We have endeavored to explain that at i our desire te rupply Wilming- 
ten with goal ELECTRIC SERVICE al reaunable rater. to Bese vur tue 
temara ue ELECTRIC SERVICE in the mus) ecunumia way Ln take arr 
of interrupdions in service promptly, to pye prompt attention tu all cum. 
plaints le peel upon courteous treatment to all Customers, te gree and 
prosper with Wilmingten and lo have our customers berome part verners of 
Gur property. 


Gur interests are identical and ne aah your Bearty cowperation m our 
Milerts tu ope mule our property in this ny 


NEMEMDER— We are here w ferve you 


THE DAYTON POWER & LIGHT CO. 


O H HUTCHINGS Vsstrtute Coneral Manager 


HOWARD I FOX. Superintendent 
Ekarma Tain No LZ sill appear February 2s 1919 
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disappeared in city houses, for gas had not only fallen 
to $1 per 1000 cu. ft. in the larger cities, but electric 
current had fallen to 10 cents per kw-hr. Using elec- 
tricity at this price, and with carbon-filament lamps, 
the average family secured 50,000 cp-hr. yearly, for 
which was paid $25. | 

“During the next decade (1905-1915) an astound- 
ing advance occurred in the science of economic illum- 
ination, both with gas and electricity. The Welsbach 
incandescent gas-burner which had been invented in 
1887, was enormously improved, and coincidentally the 
Mazda or tungsten-filament incandescent electric lamp 
was developed. Today with gas at $1, a thrifty family 
can secure 200,000 cp-hr. of gas light for $15 a year, 
according to Dr. Clark; and a similar family, using 
electricity at 10 cents per unit, can secure 125,000 
cp-hr. of electric light for $18 a year. 

‘Supplementing the foregoing figures of Dr. Clark, 
the editor of ENGINEERING AND CONTRACTING states 
that his appraisals of electric plants and studies of 
electric rates in many cities “have shown that the 
average family using electricity spends about $2 a 
month or $24 a year for light. The $24 ordinarily 
buys 240 kw-hr. and, using Mazda lamps, each pro- 
duces about 1000 cp., so that the 240 kw-hr. generate 
240,000 cp-hr. The average useful life of a Mazda 
lamp is 1000 hours of steady burning, or about a year 
at three hours a day, and adding the cost of the lamps 
(four yearly) to the cost of electric current ($20 
yearly) enables a family annually to buy 200,000 cp-hr. 
for $24. 

“We thus come to two astonishing facts: First, 
that during the last 100 years the average American 
family has not departed widely from an expenditure 
of $24 a year for light. Secondly, that the family 
of today, although spending almost the same sum an- 
nually for illumination as was spent by the family 
of a century ago, secures more than twenty times as 
much light! This astonishing result is due entirely 
to American inventors, engineers and business men. 

“It is only fair to say that $24 annual expendi- 
ture for electricity above accredited to the average 
American family covers not only electric light, but the 
use of one or more household appliances, such as an 
electric flatiron, toaster, percolator, fan, etc., in addi- 
tion to the lighting requirements. Hence, the house- 
holder of today not only gets 15 or more times as 
much hight as his great grandfather did in 1815 for 
the same money but he gets a great deal of electric 
household help or service of different kinds in ad- 
dition. 


TWELVE PERTINENT QUESTIONS ABOUT 
DEAD SERVICES. 


Much Profitable Business Can Be Secured by Systematic 
Campaign for This Business. 


1. How many dead services are there in your town? 

2. If they were reconnected, how many appliances 
could vou sell these homes? 

3. If you got these homes to using light again and 
sold them an equipment of appliances, what would the 
income be worth? 

4. How much investment and expenses would it 
require to restore these services? 

s. What would the profit be by the end of the year? 

6. Is it worth while? 

Iere is a set of questions prepounded by the United 
Gas & Engineering Corp., of New York that 1s worth 
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a little figuring, a little conversation and a little 
thought. We recommend them to every general man- 
ager of every gas or electric company in the country, 
and suggest the following procedure to begin with: 

First—Refer Question No. 1 to the auditor or 
head bookkeeper, or whoever it is who has the record 
of dead services. 

Second.—Refer Question No. 2 to the commercial 
manager. 

Third.——Ask the commercial manager to estimate 
and report on Question No. 3. 

Fourth—Refer Question No. 4 to the superin- 
tendent or the man who has the costs on reconnec- 
tions and is familiar with conditions in the localities 
affected. l | 

Fifth.—Have somebody take the reports on these 
four questions and boil them down into a clear-cut 
statement. 

Sixth—Take Question No. 6 and the statement 
into a corner by yourself and think it over. 

This may sound foolish to some men, because they 
already know conditions well. They have an item on 
their regular monthly statement perhaps, that shows 
the number of dead services at all times. They are in 
touch with the selling work and know that everything 
is moving actively. They see no reason to suddenly get 
excited over this matter of dead services. And yet, it 
is only when we stop and throw the limelight squarely 
on an issue of this kind that we begin to see things. 
Theoretically, you know there are a lot of dead serv- 
ices along your lines. You know in general why they 
died and have not yet been resurrected. You realize 
that it 1s more profitable to win back one of these 
houses than to connect a new house, where cash money 
must be spent to get the service installed. All this you 
know. Yet, you forget and let these services stay 
dead. 

Now, just for fun, let’s prove that this is so by 
asking some more impertinent questions that nine man- 
agers out of ten will be unable to answer out of hand. 
And, the fact that they will not be able to answer any 
of the queries with definite facts and figures from 
their memory or from live reports right on the desk is 
the evidence that this matter has indeed been over- 
looked a bit and left neglected when it might have been 
turned into profits for the swelling of the dividends 
which the men and women stockholders, who employ 
you to operate this company of yours, are certainly 
entitled to. Here are the other questions: 

7. How long is it since you and your commercial 
manager have actually had a conference on the subject 
of dead serwces? 

8. How long is it since you yourself have tricd to 
think of some wav to get these idle services to work 
again? 

9. How long is it since any special letter has gone 
out from you or your commercial manager to the fco- 
ple living in these dead service houses, to trv to get 
them on the lines again? 

10. How long is it since anv systematic canvass 
has been made to these prospects? 

11. Flow long is it since you have personally urged 
your commercial manager to push this work, or have 
talked to the salesmen about its importance ? 

12. Does this show that vou have been neglecting 
the dead service opportunity or does your record stand 
the test and show clean? 

All the war restrictions are now off the manufac- 
ture and sales of appliances. The finance situation is 
not vet ironed out so that the average public service 
company is eager to invest new money in connecting 
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up new customers. This points the finger squarely at 
dead service business and the sale of all kinds of 
equipment to present consumers. Here is an invest- 
ment standing idle. Here is profitable work to do. 
Get all the facts and figures now about the dead serv- 
ice conditions in your territory, and see what it sug- 
gests. , 


LABOR PAPER COMMENDS CUSTOMER 
OWNERSHIP OF UTILITIES. 


The Union, the oldest labor paper in the United 
States, in its issue of Feb. 21 has a copyrighted 
editorial commending the customer-ownership plan of 
distributing the investment securities of utilities among 
the people. The editorial is headed “Ownership of 
Public Utilities by the People as Distinguished from 
Public Ownership,” and declares that public or munici- 
pal ownership ts in no sense a solution of public utility 
problems. To the contrary. a primary cheapening of 
rates has almost invariably been followed by a cheap- 
ening and sometimes demoralization of service. 

But, the Union points out, ownership of the utili- 
ties by the people is quite another matter and there is 
scarcely a community in the country the people of 
which could not acquire such substantial interest in 
the securities of the public service companies as to 
make them actual administrators to their own needs 
in public service. 

The Union believes that the public must get away 
from the idea that public utility ownership is a big 
man's game, and realize that it is the most practical of 
all means for the small man to participate in big busi- 
ness, declaring that there is no better security than the 
average well-managed public service company's invest- 
ment securities under ordinary conditions. 

Proceeding along these lines, the writer shows that 
customer ownership of the utilities is not by any means 
a speculative theory and outlines the “democratic” 
way in which H. M. Byllesby & Co. have carried out 
the idea at a number of the properties under their 
management, closing with this advice: 

“The Union urges upon its readers and the men in 
control of the public utilities the general application 
of the idea to utility financial operations. It is ob- 
viously practical and presents an absolute solution of 
the vexed question of the administration of the public 
utilities.” 


SERVICE AT COST LAW PROPOSED IN 
INDIANA. 


A bill providing that a public utihty company may 
enter into arrangements with a municipality or with 
its customers to furnish “service at cost” has the sup- 
port of the Indianapolis Traction & Terminal Co. and 
has been introduced into the Indiana Senate by Sen- 
ator Ratts. If such a bill should become a law, the 
Indianapolis Traction & Terminal Co., as well as other 
public utilities, with the approval of the Indiana Public 
Service Commission, could enter into a contract fixing 
the value of the utility on which the “service at cost” 
plan could be based. According to this plan, when 
the value of the utility is placed, the cost of service 
would be estimated, after interest on the investment, 
depreciation and other items have been determined as 
a basis of estimate. It is said that should the bill be- 
come a law the Indianapolis Traction & Terminal Co. 
would have an opportunity to adjust its franchise 
obligations with the city of Indianapolis in regard to 
street-car fares. 
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CLOSE VOLTAGE CONTROL FOR LIGHTING 
CIRCUITS. 


Variation of Performance and Revenue with Voltage 
Indicates Importance of Good Regulation. 


Electrical appliances used in the household are 
designed for most efficient operation at a definite pre- 
determined voltage and operation at a voltage other 
than normal impairs the service, results in increased 
cost to the consumer, and reduces the revenue to the 
central stations as well. For instance, the wattage 
and candlepower of Mazda lamps vary at the rate of 
slightly more than 1.5% and 3%, respectively, for 
each per cent change in voltage from normal. If the 
voltage applied to the terminals is 3% low, less cur- 
rent will be consumed, reducing the revenue te the 
central station by 4.5% and the illumination for the 
consumer by 9%. The life of the lamp will be 
increased but the reduction in illumination is so great 
that the cost of light per candlepower is increased. 
Tf the voltage is 3% high, the revenue will be increased 
4.5%, and the candlepower 9%, but the life of the 
lamp will be reduced to such an extent that again the 
cost per candlepower is increased. 

Household appliances, such as irons, toasters, per- 
colators, warming pads, broilers or curling irons are 
used to a large extent because of their convenience. 
For satisfactory operation, they require nearly as close 
regulation, however, as the incandescent lamp, as the 
heating and also the power consumed varies as the 
square of the voltage applied. A 5% drop in voltage 
equals a loss of approximately 10% in revenue to the 
central station and 10% less energy is available for 
heating so that unless the voltage is maintained at 
approximately the rated value the appliances lose 
their value as conveniences and dissatisfaction results. 

The percentage of light load as compared to the 
total generating capacity of the plant may be small. 
but the incandescent lamp is used so much more exten- 
sively than any other electrical energy-consuming 
device that its performance has been accepted by the 
public as a standard for judging the efficiency of the 
operating company. Good will of the public is of 
incalculable value to the central station, and it is essen- 
tial, therefore, that a uniform and proper voltage be 
maintained within reasonable limits on all lighting 
circuits. 

Normal voltage mav be maintained at the distribut- 
ing center, either by supplying a constant bus voltage 
and designing the distributing feeders for a negligible 
drop, or by varying the voltage supplied the individual 
feeders by means of a voltage regulator to provide 
compensation for the feeder drop and for voltage 
variations at the bus. 


VARIATION OF WATTAGE AND CAN- 
DLEPOWER WITH VOLTAGE FOR 
Mazpa LAMPS. 


Normal Candle- Total 
voltage % power % watts % 
95 83.1 92.2 
96 86.3 93.7 
97 89.6 95.3 
9g 93.0 96.9 
99 96.4 98.4 
100) 100.0 100.0 
101 103.6 101.6 
102 ‘ 107.4 103.2 
103 111.2 104.8 
104 115.1 106.4 
105 119.0 108.0 
110 ey 140.3 116.3 
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Operating Practice 
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AUTEUR LCC EAUAL CTU N AOE CURE E a STEUER RM 


Weatherproof Wires — Underground Construction — Con- 
verter Transformers and Cables—Industrial Substations 


OBJECTIONS TO WEATHERPROOF WIRES 
FOR THE HIGHER VOLTAGES. 


Opinion Is Coming More and More to Disfavor Weather- 
* proofing Wires for 6600 Volts and Above. 


Weatherproof wire is coming more and more into 
disfavor by operating companies because it tends to 
give a false sense of security, it increases the cost 
of conductors and also the cost of the supporting struc- 
tures, and really serves at best only a temporary 
purpose. 

The presence of weatherproof insulation is of 

considerable assistance in minimizing damage to sec- 
ondary and communication systems that chance to 
come into contact with the higher-voltage circuits of 
7500 volts and below. The weatherproofing does not, 
however, serve as an insulating material of itself 
against shock. Taken into consideration with the 
insulating properties of the wooden pole, when dry, 
weatherproofing is useful. It is dangerous and always 
unwise to depend upon it, however. The consensus 
of opinion is that weatherproof wires should be treated 
with the same respect that are bare wires. 
o Many cities insist that “insulated” wire be em- 
ployed within their boundaries. This wire, is, how- 
ever, out of place in rural districts, and where not 
compulsory. It shortens the permissible span, thereby 
increasing the cost of the line for structures, as also 
the cost of conductor. And moreover, the weather- 
proofing is not permanent, but of comparatively short 
life and becomes a reasonably good conductor when 
moist. 

It is the expression of R. J. McLelland, chief engi- 
neer, Electric Bond & Share Co., that, “The slight 
temporary and = generally undependable protection 
afforded by the covering is usually more than offset 
by the largely increased wind and ice loadings which 
the covering occasions. Bare wires are less likely to 
stretch or break, are steadier in the wind and impose 
less loads on fastenings and structures. We have 
heard the statement that sleet forms less readily on 
bare power wires, but we have ne knowledge as to this 
point. 

“On lines with suitably spaced and supported con- 
ductors, the tendency to interruptions from swinging 
crosses is so largely decreased as to be more than out- 
weighed by the more frequent troubles such as broken 
conductors and crosses and stretched conductors, 
which result from the use of insulation; that is, there 
is a net gain against interruption by omitting 
insulation. 

“While in a liberal percentage of cases of contact, 
insulation may afford protection against shock to line- 
men working on live wires, the presence of insulation 
creates a false sense of security on the part of the 
workmen, which tends to carelessness. The only 
safe rule for linemen is to treat all primary wires as 
if bare, and this rule will be more effectively observed 


if the wires actually are bare. When live primary 
wires are to be worked upon the use of protective 
devices, such as portable shields, are much more effec- 
tive protection to linemen than insulation on con- 
ductors. 

“The use of covered wire is more expensive, owing 
both to the greater initial cost and to the fact that the 
wire must be replaced when the covering begins to 
disintegrate.” 

Mr. McLelland’s opinions are expressed from 
operating experience in various parts of the country 
rather than from compilations or analyses of statistics. 
He advocates the use of bare wires for primary dis- 
tribution for voltages of 6600 and above. For 4000 
and 2300 volts weatherproof wire 1s used only when 
necessary to comply with local regulations. 

There are four main points on which opinions 
differ as to this question of weatherproof versus bare 
wire. These points are as follows: 

1. Safety 

2. Operation. 

3. Cost. 

4. Public opinion. 

These main headings may also be sub-divided, in 
their relation to other factors, as follows :— 

I. Safety (in erection, operation and maintenance). 
To—(a) Power linemen. 

(b) Telephone and telegraph linemen. 
(c) The public. 
2. Operation. 
()f—(a) Power lines. 
(b) Power stations and substations. 
(c) Telephone and telegraph systems. 
3. Cost. 
Of—(a) Wire. 
(b) Labor. 
(c) Operation. 
(d) Maintenance. 
4. Public opinion. 
(a) General public opinion. 
(b) Opinion in the law courts. 


UNDERGROUND CONSTRUCTION. 


Abstract from Report Before Western Association of 
Electrical Inspectors. 


By F. F. SENGSTOCK. 


` Every electrical engineer has ideas as to the best 
method of installing underground cable. The method 
of constructing manholes is also varied. Our commit- 
tee, upon investigation, found that the better method 
of construction is as follows: 

Dig the trench to the desired depth and width, put 
ina light bed of cinders at bottom, then lay a bed of 
concrete 4 in. thick, placing wire hair pins every 3 ft., 
and one pin to each row of duct, sufficiently long to 
extend bevond the number of ducts to be used in 
binding down the duct. Allow this bed to set; then 
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set the duct, and space board trench to form concrete 
block or fill trench full of concrete—the first method 
is the better one. All ducts must have spacers placed 
between them to keep the openings sufhciently large 
for concrete to flow between the interstices and to 
allow for easy joining. The method of joining may 
be by screw joint or thimble, made of the same mate- 
rial or of light iron, each joint to be coated with tar 
or pitch, or if necessary packed, to prevent moisture 
entering. The wire hair pins, usually No. 6 steel wire, 
are then used in binding down the ducts to keep them 
from floating, then the entire top is covered with 6 in. 
of concrete. 

The manholes are to be constructed by form 
method, but should have a waterproof compound in 
the mixture to make them as water-tight as possible; 
the duct should be flush with the manhole walls and 
considerably above the floor of same. 

A good example of the possible weakness of lead 
is brought out by several blowouts in one trench sys- 
tem, where the blowouts occurred within a short space 
of time and within a short distance of one another, 
and the cable had cambric tape insulation of three 
times the requirements for this particular voltage. 
There is another system where a voltage of 13,600 is 
used and cable is not lead covered, but pulled through 
duct underground, subject to continual moisture. 


TRANSFORMER SPECIFICATIONS FOR 
SYNCHRONOUS CONVERTER SERVICE. 


Tap Recommendations and Standardized Cables and Duct 
Sizes. 


Many consulting engineers specify details in trans- 
former design that are unnecessary for satisfactory 
operating performance while they do add to the cost 
of the transformers hinder their delivery and will 
delay future deliveries, often needed in a hurry. 

Standard transformers for railway converters of 
the oil-insulated, self-cooled type for converter capaci- 
ties of 2000 kw. and below are shown in the accom- 
panying table. These units have been standardized 
and answer the purpose for the majority of synchro- 
nous converter installations, says C. F. Lloyd, West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


STANDARD OIL-INSULATED, SELF-COOLED TRANSFORMER 
RATINGS FOR SYNCHRONOUS CONVERTER SERVICE. 


S z é ————Voltages and frequency. 
. (B) be V 

u> Hg age n noo n N N wn 
eee er Se ZU Te Ge CU NO Gs 
506 100 300 60/25 60/25 60/25 60/25 60/25 60/25 60/25 
500 167 500 60/25 60/25 60/25 60/25 60/25 60/25 60/25 
700 250 750 60 60 60 60 60 60 60 

1000 333 60/25 60/25 60/25 60/25 60/25 60/25 60/25 
1500 500 60/25 60/25 60/25 60/25 60/25 60/25 60/25 
2000 667 60/25 60/25 60/25 60/25 60/25 60/25 60/25 


Standard transformers are provided with high- 
tension full capacity taps to take care of a total varia- 
tion of 10% in the line voltage. In capacities up to 
200 kv-a. inclusive, taps are provided for 5% and 10% 
voltage below normal, In capacities above 200 kv-a. 
taps are provided for voltages 214, 5, 71%4 and 10% 
below normal.. The low-tension winding has no taps 
other than those for obtaining suitable reduced voltage 
for starting. All low-tension leads are brought 
through the case. All connections available on the 
high-tension winding should be brought up to the 
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terminal board and only such leads as are required for 
external connections, should be brought through the 
case. When different high-tension connections are 
required, they should be made at the terminal board 
inside the transformer case. There may be isolated 
cases requiring special high-tension tap arrangements 
with a greater number than standard. These can 
usually be accomplished but cost more and very often 
make it impracticable to use three-phase transform- 
ers, due to mechanical reasons. It is usually imprac- 
ticable to put additional taps on the low-tension wind- 
ing on account of the heavy current and small number 
of turns. 

Standard transformers are designed with 15% 
inherent reactance for compounding purposes. This 
arrangement is not only less expensive but requires 
less space, reduces wiring, etc., over the older practice 
of supplying transformers of normal reactance with 
external reactance coils. 

The acompanying table shows the cross-section of 
conductors in circular mils recommended for the main 
direct-current positive and negative, equalizer and 
alternating current cables of synchronous converters 
of from 300 kw. to 4000 kw. capacity. This data also 
dictates the drill size for drilling the lugs. Conductors 
of circular cross-section are referred to: strap is, how- 
ever, often employed, a condition that does not affect 
the cross-sectional area. 


STANDARD CABLE S1zES AND TERMINAL DRILLING 
FOR SYNCHRONOUS CONVERTERS. 


——Direct current Alternating current 


Main Equalizer 

No. Sizecable No. Sizecable No. Sizecable 

Kw. cables c. m. cables c. m. cables c. m. 
300 1 800,000 1 400,000 1 400,000 
500 2 600,000 1 600,000 1 600,000 
750 3 1,000,000 1 1,000,000 1 1,000,000 
1,000 4 1,000,000 2 600,000 2 600,000 
1,500 5 1,000,000 2 1,000,000 2 1,000,000 
2,000 6 1,000,000 3 1,000,000 3 1,000,000 
3,000 8 1,000,000 4 1,000,000 4 1,000,000 
4,000 12 1,000,000 6 1,000,000 5 1,000,000 


DETAILS OF INDUSTRIAL TRANSFORMER 
SUBSTATIONS. 


In a paper read before the Ohio Electric Light 
Association, Cleveland, Feb. 20, on the subject of 
“Industrial Power Substations,” G. B. Schneeberger, 
electrical engineer, Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., 
mentioned a number of interesting facts in connection 
with the industrial substations installed by his com- 
pany. Brick housings are used where feasible, 
although concrete is also used sometimes. 

In the layout of these transformer vaults or indus- 
trial substations special care is taken to prevent the 
electricians of the customer from having to have 
access to the central-station company’s vaults, all 
switching being done without the vault being entered. 
Secondary protection is under the supervision of the 
customer, all other apparatus being under the super- 
vision of the utility. In the company’s industrial sub- 
stations, cartridge fuses are employed for capacities 
below 150 kw., while oil circuit-breakers are used for 
capacities of 150 kw. and above. The oil circuit- 
breakers are solenoid operated, their trip coils being 
connected in series with the main current. Lightning 
troubles have occurred in these trip coils, but since the 
coils are now submerged in the oil, lightning troubles 
have practically disappeared. Duplicate supply is not 
ordinarily furnished an industrial-substation except 
for installations of 500,kw.-_and. above; 
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Motor Maintenance and Repair Service by Contractors— 
Brooklyn Contractors to Join Show—Handy Wiring Chart 


SERVICE IN ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
REPAIR BUSINESS. 


Valuable Service Rendered in Repair and Maintenance of 
Motors, Generators, Starters, Transformers, Etc.— 
Requirements of the Organization and 
Shop Equipment. 


The rapidly growing use of electric drive for 
industrial purposes has brought about what amounts 
practically to a revolution in the application of power 
in factories, shops and mills. Electric power has now 
become the chief motive force for driving the myriads 
of machines in our thousands of industrial plants. 
The electric motor has taken the place of the steam 
engine in importance to our industries. Consequently 
the reliability of the service rendered by electric 
motors is a matter of prime interest to the owners and 
managers of industrial plants. 

In the average plant the motor is likely to be 
operated by a man or woman employe who knows little 
or nothing about electrical matters. Misuse of the 
motor and of its starter is therefore not uncommon. 
Hence, although the motor 1s becoming more and 
more a very rugged machine, the abuse it is subjected 
to is occasionally bound to result in troubles develop- 
ing. An armature or field coil may be short-circuited 
or open-circuited; 1f brushes are used, lack of atten- 
tion to their adjustment and general upkeep may 
cause almost complete failure: the starter or com- 
pensator may be partly burned out by improper oper- 
ation; bearings carelessly lubricated or not attended 
to at all may cause excessive friction, “hot boxes,” 
or actual scraping of rotor and stator. These and 
other similar tronbles may cause partial or complete 
shutdown of the motor and thus interfere with the 
operation of important machines. The manufacturer 
does not want his machines idle, however, and even 
though motor troubles are not as frequent perhaps as 
those where mechanical drive through shafting and 
ropes or belts all operated from a steam engine 1s 
used, they are equally vexatious. Unless arrangements 
are made for promptly taking care of motor troubles, 
electric drive is likely to get a bad reputation that it 
does not deserve. Efforts may be successfully made 
to secure a substantially foolproof outfit, but it 
requires some attention occasionally to keep it in 
reasonable operating condition since no machine can 
be expected to keep itself in such condition auto- 
matically. 


Mernops oF PROVIDING MAINTENANCE 


SERVICE. 


DIFFERENT 


The question thus presented to the owner of the 
factory is, how can the motor and auxiliary starter 
equipment be best given the periodic attention neces- 
sary and the annual or the sudden emergency over- 
haul when required? There are several such methods. 
the chief of which may be classified briefly as follows: 


(1) Employ a competent electrician (or a number 
of electricians in case of a large plant) to devote all 
his (or their) time to keeping the motors and other 
electrical equipment in best working condition and 


_to make whatever repairs to the same that may be 


necessary. 

(2) Contract for regular maintenance service for 
the motors and accessories with a reliable firm that 
either specializes in such service or includes in its 
organization a department of specialists in keeping 
motors in proper order and in restoring them to such 
condition if they have met with some mishap and need 
more or less general repair. 

(3) Entrust the ordinary maintenance (such as 
oiling and cleaning) to some “handy” man about the 
shop and in case a breakdown of a motor occurs send 
it back to the manufacturer for repairs. 

Various modifications and combinations of these 
methods may be and are being used, but they consti- 
tute the three principal and distinct courses of proce- 
dure that may be followed. 

It is obvious that method (1) has distinct advan- 
tages in that the motors and starters, in fact all the 
electrical equipment of the plant, is under the constant 
care of a man whose entire duty it 1s to see that the 
equipment is in shipshape order. In this way the 
liability for serious breakdowns and interruption of 
service is minimized and, if a motor should be dam- 
aged by gross negligence of an operator or by pure 
accident, it can be quickly repaired and put back into 
service, provided the electrician has facilities at hand 
for rewinding armatures and fields, truing up com- 
mutators, fixing brush gears, refinishing bearings, etc. 
In quite large plants this method is very generally 
emploved. In fact, it is not uncommon to find a special 
electricians department with its own well equipped 
repair shop in which a motor can be practically rebuilt. 
if necessary, in relatively short time. In such a plant 
also there will usually be kept spare parts of motors 
and also starters so that delays are reduced to a mini- 
mum. The keeping of extra parts can become a sim- 
ple or very cumbersome matter, however, depending 
on how completely standardized the motor equipment 
is, for it is evident that 1f there are very many sizes, 
types and makes of motors in use the stock of spare 
parts would not only take up much room but would 
tie up a considerable amount of idle capital. In plants 
where this method is followed the electrician, or his 
crew of assistants, usually also takes care of the lights, 
generators, switchboards, and other electrical equip- 
ment on the premises, and also makes extensions and 
alterations to the entire electrical svstem. 

Use of method (2) has developed slowly but stead- 
ily and when the matter is placed in the hands of a 
competent firm the results it gives are extremely 
satisfactory to all concerned. It is based on the same 
principle as is followed by the owner of an automobile 
who has his car kept in trim by an experienced garage 
man who also takes care of all repairs. This method 
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has decided advantages in that the motors are looked 
after at regular intervals by a motor specialist who 
thus keeps them in the best possible condition and 
can foretell when a more or less general overhaul is 
. desirable so as to obviate gradually growing depreci- 
ation from developing into breakdown. This method 
is best adapted to many medium-sized factories and 
to practically all small shops. 

Method (3) is followed largely by small and scat- 
tered shops who either can not or do not want to 
employ a shop electrician and who can not or do not 
know about engaging the services of an organization 
specializing in motor maintenance and repair. Conse- 
quently they trust to luck by having some more or 
less skilled mechanic take care of the motors. When 
serious trouble develops he may mend it, but usually 
fails in the attempt if he does not actually aggravate 
it, so that the only thing left is to send the motor back 
to the manufacturer for repairs. If the manufacturer 
is located nearby, or has a repair shop in the vicinity, 
this is an excellent plan because no one, as a rule, is 
better fitted to repair a motor than the manufacturer 
who produced it, who knows all the details of its 
construction, has the parts available and who is most 
eager to restore the motor to service and thus maintain 
the reputation of his product. If the motor manufac- 
turer’s plant or nearest repair shop is far away, how- 
ever, the delay involved in sending the motor to him 
and in returning it is likely to be very serious and 
involve too long a shutdown of important machinery. 

From this hasty review it is evident that method 
(2) has a distinct field of usefulness. It does not take 
the place of method (1) which is best suited to large 
industrial plants, nor does it compete with that feature 
of method (3) which calls for sending motors back 
to the manufacturer when he is accessible and agree- 
able to furnishing repair service as speedily as possible. 
Recognition of the utility of method (2), based on 
the excellence of the results it has rendered under 
proper conditions, has resulted in its steady growth 
of popularity. This in turn warrants some considera- 
tion in that the opinion that this business is a very 
profitable one may lead some electrical men to try to 
engage in it who are not fitted to do so properly. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS OF A MOTOR SERVICE 
ORGANIZATION. 


Before undertaking. a motor service business it 
must be remembered that its success is based primarily 
on the service it is capable of rendering and does 
render. “Service” in this case involves not only the 
quality of the work done but also its speed. Both are 
equally important and one without the other will 
result in failure of the venture. It is easy to see, of 
course, that when a motor is repaired it must be 
properly done, else the firm’s reputation will be spoiled 
almost before it is established. If the repair though 
well done, is not completed any more speedily than 
by sending the motor to a distant manufacturer’s plant, 
the value of the service rendered is not exceptional 
` and the business could hardly develop under such cir- 
cumstances. To back up service the firm must have 
reliability and financial responsibility in order to secure 
the confidence of prospective customers. 

* Lack of reliability and service has quickly put 
many firms out of business that had most of the other 
requisites to be mentioned below. It is folly to attempt 
to engage in this highly specialized business unless all 
the features necessary to its success have been given 
due consideration. 

Full knowledge of the principles of operation, 
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design and construction of the various types and 
makes of motors is essential not only on the part of 
the directing head of the concern but also on the part 
of the foremen and the inspectors or estimators who 
call on customers either for regular maintenance work 
or to give a price on proposed maintenance serv- 
ice and occasionally also on special repairs. No one 
can engage in this work properly who does not know 
how different types of direct-current and alternating- 
current motors operate, how they are built and how 
they may frequently be rewound for different voltages, 
frequencies, phases and speeds where it is inexpedient 
to purchase a new machine. 

The workmen who repair, rewind or entirely 
rebuild motors should be well trained in this work 
because, even if under the general care of a well 
trained and experienced foreman or the boss himself, 
many times a special rush job may have to be handled 
while the foreman or boss is occupied on other im- 
portant work. Thus a defect that will not be noticed 
on inspection or test may occur that is likely to bring 
the motor back in a short time. If the organization is 
quite a large one, beginners may be engaged as 
apprentices or helpers, but they should never be 
entrusted with responsible work until they have had 
not only a good shop training but also preferably a 
fair technical training at least as good as that of a 
reliable correspondence school course and better yet 
an evening course with laboratory work in a good 
electrical school. Unfortunately, many chaps who 
have had such courses imagine ‘that they know all 
about motors. They should be thoroughly tried out 
before their confident statements are accepted. 

Shop facilities for handling the work must be 
complete and arranged to secure most efficient results. 
This means a good asortment of lathes and other 
machine tools, equipment for impregnating coils with 
insulating compounds, instruments for testing motors 
both while stationary and while running at various 
loads. Simple hoists of ample capacity must be avail- 
able so that heavy motor frames or rotors can be 
quickly raised without requiring much manual work 
or calling on the whole force to drop their tasks and 
help in a “lift.” The shop should be well lighted 
both by day and in the evening, it should be properly 
heated and ventilated, and should be well arranged 
so as to systematize and tacilitate the work. 

Speed has already been mentioned. It is the 
reason for the last requirements. But speed in the 
shop is of little avail if the shop is so located as to 
involve tedious shipping delays. Selection of a suit- 
able site in an industrial district with excellent ship- 
ping facilities is therefore of great importance. Rail- 
road, electric interurban and other express connec- 
tions should be the best possible. For local deliveries 
there should be reliable motor trucks, preferably 
equipped with a crane for rapid loading and unloading. 


POSSIBILITIES FOR DEVELOPMENT OF BUSINESS. 


In many cases where electrical contracting firms 
have turned to motor maintenance and repair service 
as a side line at first, they have eventually specialized 
in this work. In fact it is naturally a specialized 
business and works out better when it constitutes the 
principal activity of a concern that may do some elec- 
trical contracting on the side occasionally, than when 
it is the other way about. However, when a very large 
contracting organization sets up a special department 
for this service it may work out quite satisfactorily. 
Whether it shall be a department-or the principal 
business of a concern depends.on the amount Of busi- 
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ness available, that is whether it is an industrial sec- 
tion and also how much competition there is. It is 
probably better for a contracting firm doing a general 
electrical work to turn over any motor maintenance 
and repair work to a firm specializing in this and have 
the latter reciprocate by turning to it wiring work 
that comes to its notice. Reciprocity and co-opera- 
tion pays. : 

Regardless of whether the motor business is the 
main feature or only a department in general electrical 
business, there are opportunities for developing it. 
There are many shops and small factories in which 
no consideration is given to motor maintenance and no 
thought to provision for possible breakdown. The 
value of regular service can be brought home to the 
owners of such shops, especially after some motor 
troubles develop. But some advertising or circular 
letter campaign must be indulged in to call attention 
to the facilities available for prompt motor service 
and impressing the name of the organization on the 
factory owner's mind. In rendering this service atten- 
tion may frequently be directed to improvements in 
the motor wiring or starters, which can be attended 
to when there is a lull in other work. 

Many motor service concerns engage also in pur- 
chase, sale and rental of used motors. These machines 
are frequently rebuilt motors that may have been 
secured at low cost in sadly depleted condition and 
entirely rewound and refinished at leisure, thus 
improving the “load-factor” of the shop and bringing 
in some income. Of course, considerable capital is 
tied up in this branch of the business and it should 
not be undertaken unless ample resources can be 
secured. 

The foregoing are a few general comments on this 
business, which has become well established and con- 
stitutes an important economic service in the electrical 
industry. To give a better idea of what facilities are 
available in typical organizations engaged in this work, 
we will publish in successive issues illustrations and 
brief articles descriptive of plants specially equipped 
for it. 


BROOKLYN CONTRACTORS TO TAKE PART 
IN ENGINEERING SHOW. 


Louis Kalischer in Charge of Combined Electrical Exhibit 
to Be Held in April. 


One of the most important and interesting exhibits 
in connection with the 1919 annual exhibit of the 
Brooklyn Engineers’ Club promises to be that of the 
Long Island Electrical Contractors’ Association. The 
exhibition is to be held at the Twenty-third Regiment 
Armory, Brooklyn, during the week commencing 
April 28. 

The contractors’ exhibit is in charge of Louis 
Kalischer, of Brooklyn, past president of the associ- 
ation and one of the most prominent personages in 
the electrical contracting field. Under his leadership, 
the association has secured 2500 sq. ft. of floor space 
and will shortly begin the erection of an immense and 
interesting exhibit in this space. It is to be the only 
electrical exhibit held in connection with the show 
and will include, in addition to the exhibits by the 
members of the Association, those of the Brooklyn 
Edison Co. and numerous prominent manufacturers. 

In securing this large space in what is generally 
conceded to be the greatest industrial event ever held 
in Brooklyn, Mr. Kalischer and his associates are very 
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fortunate and are to be complimented on the keen 
foresight which was displayed in contracting for the 
space while the whole undertaking was in an embryo 
state. The combined exhibit, as planned, will include 
a display of a selected list of electrical appliances as . 
applying to industrial activities. It is formed to permit 
the various industries to view the last word in safety 
apparatus, motor appliance and special fittings as well 
as every accessory in an electrical sense and the latest 
improvements in every electrical device. The exhibit 
will be attended each day by members of the associa- 
tion amply supplied with literature and important data, 
representatives of various companies directly and indi- 
rectly associated as well as several of the prominent 
engineers who will be there to answer questions that 
might enlighten the public or trade. 

Mr. Kalischer, who is the owner of the largest elec- 
trical contracting business in Brooklyn, is a prominent 
figure in national contracting affairs and a brief outline 
of his career may be of interest. A firm believer in 
the Goodwin plan, he has been very active in introduc- 
ing it in various sections of the country in co-operation 
with Mr. Goodwin. 

He is a native of Brooklyn and entered the electri- 
cal field in 1890. He has had a wide and varied expe- 
rience and in the early years of his career found time 
to finish courses at Pratt Institute and the Cooper 
Union in addition to his efforts expended during the 
day time. 

His activities have carried him far, for he has been 
connected as directing engineer and installed plants 
throughout the country. He entered the electrical 
contracting business in 1906. He is associated in 
either an official or membership capacity with most of 
the clubs or associate organizations in Brooklyn and 
the surrounding territory, and still finds time to show 
an interest in civic and charitable work. At present he 
is also acting as consulting engineer for the Newman 
& Carey Subway Construction Co. in the construction 
of the Nostrand avenue subway in Brooklyn. 

Some of his immediate connections include the 
National Electrical Contractors’ Association, as mem- 
ber; past president of the Electrical Contractors’ 
Association of Long Island; past president of the 
Kilowatt Club of Brooklyn, chairman of the advisory 
board of the Electrical Contractors’ Association of 
Greater New York, chairman of the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict of the New York State Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers; member of the Brooklyn 
Engineers’ Club and the Brooklyn Chamber of Com- 
merce; chairman of the Contractors-Dealers’ Division 
of the Electrical Industries Committee of the Third 
and Fourth Liberty Loans of Greater New York; 
member of the New York Electrical Society, the Wil- 
liamsburg Luncheon Club, the Watt Hour Club, and 
member of Henry D. Woodworth P. S. Association, 
No. 17; chairman of the Electrical Section of the 
3rooklyn Engineers’ Industrial Association; contrac- 
tors’ representative of the Joint Committee of Lamp 
Distribution for Greater New York; director of the 
Unity Club of Brooklyn, the Anawanda Club of Brook- ° 
lyn and the B. P. O. Elks, No. 22, of Brooklyn; trus- 
tee of the Hebrew Orphan Asylum of Brooklyn: 
represented the Long Island contractors at the 
national convention at San Francisco in 1916 and New 
Orleans in 1917. 

He also drew up the original draft of the electrical 
contractors’ license law now enforced in New York 
City, in collaboration with the city authorities. As 
chairman of the Contractor-Dealers’ Division of the 
Electrical, Industries Committee cof the Third and 
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Fourth Liberty Loans, Mr. Kalischer appointed sub- 
committees representing the Kilowatt Club of Brook- 
lyn and the Watthour Club of Queens, and the elec- 
trical contractors’ interests of the metropolitan district, 
including the Electrical Workers’ Union, of which he 
was a member and statistician for 12 years. The full 
committee’s efforts yielded well over $9,000,000 in 
subscriptions, and they secured the only flag in the 
United States bearing twenty-one stars, which repre- 
sent a 50% increase for their branch of trade. 


WIRING CHART FOR 110-125-VOLT HOUSE 
LIGHTING. i 


Chart Enables Instantly Finding Proper Wire Size to Get 
Proper Lamp Voltage Throughout a Large House. 


A very convenient wiring chart for determining the 
proper wire size for use on circuits of 110-125-volt 
country home lighting systems has just been prepared 
by the Engineering Department of the National Lamp 
Works of General Electric Co. The steady demand for 
- the low-voltage (28-32 volts) wiring chart for country 
homes, distributed in July of last year, and reproduced 
in the July 13, 1918, issue of ELECTRICAL REVIEW, 
shows that the information contained theron is valu- 
able and conveniently arranged. For this reason, the 
_ chart for the 110-125-volt systems is designed along 
the same lines. However, to aid in distinguishing the 
two charts, the new one is differently colored. 

Although prepared especially for country house 
lighting circuits, this chart is of value in determining 
the wire size in any building or small group of buildings 
where simple circuits are to be laid out to consider- 
able distances or fairly heavy leads are to be handled 
at moderate distances, all to be served without ob- 
jectionable voltage drop in the conductors. Ordinarily 
No. 14 B. & S. copper wire is entirely satisfactory for 
the usual lighting loads of the house itself. However, 


where the product of the load, in watts, and the length . 


of the single wire, in feet, exceeds 45,000, it is neces- 
sary to use No. 12 wire or larger, as shown in the 
chart. 

This chart 1s based on a maximum limit of 5 volts 
drop in any circuit. To find the proper wire size for 
a load of 600 watts at a distance of 250 ft., for in- 
stance, (which requires 500 ft. of single wire) fol- 
low the 600-watt line horizontally across the chart 
until it intersects the 500-ft. vertical line. The inter- 
section lies in the No. 12 zone, showing that No. 12 
wire must be used. In the same way find the wire size 
for any other combination of load and distance. For 
outdoor runs between the house where the plant is lo- 
cated and outbuildings, it is usually advisable to use 
at least No. 12 wire so as to have sufficient mechanical 
strength. 

In connection with the high and low-voltage sys- 
tems, it should be noted that there is a fundamental 
difference between the two designations, 28-32-volt 
lamps and 110-125-volt lamps. In the first instance, 
a single class of lamps, any one of which is designed 
to operate on any voltage within the range indicated, 
is referred to: but, in the latter case, there is a differ- 
ent lamp for each individual voltage between 110 and 
125 volts. While the characteristics of all the lamps 
in this range are such as to allow of their being 
grouped together for many purposes, as in the wiring 
chart just prepared, it should be remembered that a 
110-volt lamp is to be burned only on a 110-volt cir- 
cuit; a 115-volt lamp on a 115-volt circuit, or, in gen- 
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eral, each lamp only on a circuit of the voltage for 
which that lamp was designed. 

As indicated above, the information on the chart 
for 110-125 volt systems may be used for all voltages 
within the range. Either chart may be obtained on 
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Convenient Chart for Finding Proper Wire Size in Wiring 
Country Homes or Other Houses for Lighting. 


request from the Engineering Department, National 
Lamp Works of General Electric Co., Nela Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY AN- 
NOUNCES NEW WIRING DEVICE 
PRICE SCHEDULE. 


List Prices Are Doubled and New Schedule of Discounts 
Established. 


A new price schedule affecting the entire line of 
General Electric wiring devices, except enclosed fuses 
and some similar material, was announced under date 
of March 1. 

During the active period of the war, when costs 
advanced very rapidly, the easiest way to accomplish 
each advance in prices was to reduce discounts. This 
resulted in a most unsatisfactory method of figuring 
net prices on many lines, necessitating, as it did, in 
many instances, selling wiring devices on a list-plus 
basis. There is no indication that costs will be suff- 
ciently reduced, for some time to come, to warrant 
the continuing of this present unsatisfactory method 
of pricing. 

The company decided that the only way immedi- 
ately to remedy this, without making present catalogs 
obsolete, was to declare practically all list prices 
doubled and establish a new schedule of discounts 
from these doubled lists which gives the same net 
prices as are now in effect. 


The Electrical Contractors’ Association of Kansas 
City, Mo., held its monthly session on Feb. 25, at the 
Kupper Hotel. The full attendance and the interest 
in discussions indicated the earnestness of members 
in the organization’s work. The new code and prob- 
lems of labor were discussed. 
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Connecting Plug to Fit Round or Flat Terminals of Heat- 
ing Appliances— Convenient Waterless Electric Glue Pots 


A Plug That Fits All Heating 
Devices. 


In spite of efforts by a committee 
of the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation to secure standardization of 
the terminal contacts of electric heat- 


Full-size View of Interchangeable Plug 
for Connecting to Any Make of 
Common Heating Device. 


ing devices, the manufacturers of 
these useful and popular appliances 
still make these terminals of many 
special types so that it 1s impossible 
to interchange the connecting cords 
that are usually furnished with each 
device unless all the appliances that 
are to be used are made by the same 
manufacturer. This has resulted in 
inconvenience to those who are liberal 
users of electrical appliances and who 
would be glad to secure unlimited in- 
terchangeability of cords. 

To meet this growing need the Red- 
top Electric Co., Inc., 8 West 19th 
street, New York City, has placed on 
the market an interchangeable plug 
that can be used with any of the nu- 
merous makes of electric flatirons, 


End View and Partial Section of Case. 


toasters, percolators, tea urns, table 
stoves, room heaters and other port- 
able household heating devices. This 
plug is known as the “Fitzall’’ plug. 
Its body is made of a black heatproof 
insulating composition that is knurled 
on the sides and highly polished. The 
secret of the success of this device is 
in the construction of the contact dips 
which are shaped so as to make and 


maintain perfect contact on either flat 
or round terminals. From the accom- 
panying sketch showing the mouth of 
the dip it is seen that one side has a 
rounded surface so as to engage any 
round terminal, while the other is 
flat in order to engage any flat ter- 
minal. One of the two sides of the 
dip is made of spring brass and is so 
formed as to preserve its resiliency 
indefinitely, thus insuring continued 
perfect contact after long use. Lib- 
eral contact surface is provided. 

This plug is very easily wired to the 
cord. Only three screws need be re- 
moved to open the case in the middle. 
There are no loose nuts as threaded 
metal bushings are molded into one 
half of the case. The opening where 
the cord emerges from the case has 


SSS 
Mouth or Front View of y? 
Contaét Clip at Top— sk lal 


Side View of Clip Be- 


“running” and the temperature is con- 
stant for continuous operation. 

(c) The necessity of continual addi- 
tion of water to a water bath is done 
away with and the inconvenience and 
sloppiness of the wet bath are therefore 
eliminated. 

(d) The new dry glue pot is more eff- 
cient because none of the energy is re- 
quired to heat a water bath before the 
glue is heated 

(e) The dry glue pot saves time since 
the glue is heated directly and there is 
no water bath to be heated first. 

In the new dry-type glue pot the 
spun-copper glue vessel fits snugly into 
the sheet-steel outer jacket in such a 
manner as to make good thermal con- 
tact with the heating element, which is 
an integral part of the sheet-steel bot- 


low. Westinghouse Dry-Type Glue Pots. 


well rounded, smooth edges which can 
not fray the covering of the cord and 
do not require the customary protect- 
ing spring. The casing is durable and 
not nearly so fragile as a porcelain 


plug. 


Dry-Type Electric Glue Pots for 
Home and Shop Use. 


Electrically heated glue pots have ad- 
vantages possessed by no other method 
of heating glue. There is no smoke, no 
soot, no flame and no gas or steam pipe, 
only a clean dry-type glue pot having 
a flexible cord to connect it to the lamp 
socket. Electrically heated glue pots 
without a water bath or water jacket 
have been demonstrated by practical ex- 
perience to be far superior in every re- 
spect to the old wet-type glue pots. It 
has been proven that as long as the 
input to the electric heater is such that 
the glue pot is kept at the proper work- 
ing temperature, the best results are 
obtained. 

There are many distinct advantages 
and points of improvements of the new 
dry-type glue pots over all other forms 
of heating glue. Among the most im- 
portant are: 

(a) There is no water bath and there- 
fore no water to exaporate and cause 
the heater to burn out and burn the 
glue. 

(b) The dry-type pot has a single- 
heat constant-input heater; there is no 
need in having two heats, “high” and 


is operated continuously. 


tom plates. An extra sheet-steel plate 
is placed underneath the heating ele- 
ment with a dead-air space between; 
this keeps the heat generated in the 
heating element from being conducted 
downward from the pot. 

The heater resistance is so designed 
that it takes just the proper electrical 
input to maintain the glue at the cor- 
rect working temperature when the pot 
As a conse- 
quence whether the glue is being used 
or not, there is positively no danger of 
overheating. Tests have shown that 
with the drvy-type glue pot it takes ap- 
proximately 15 minutes to heat the glue 
to a sufficient temperature to be used. 

In the up-to-date home a small-sized 
glue pot will be found a very convenient 
article. Furniture, picture frames and 
other articles are continually coming 
loose and broken, and prompt applica- 
tion of glue would save many a trip to 


` the repair shop. The wideawake boy is 


also a frequent user of glue at his base- 
ment work bench. The dry-type glue 
pot in the pint size is a very convenient 
and ideal appliance for such. purposes, 
as it may he heated without any muss or 
inconvenience by simplv connecting the 
attachment plug to a lamp socket and 
turning on the current. A one-pint glue 
pot. made by the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., is rated at 60 watts or 110 
volts. There are two other sizes manu- 
factured: the quart and 4-quart sizes, 
rated at 80 and 140 watts, respectively. 
These latter are for-shop use. 
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Bates Expanded Steel Truss Ships Factory to [taly—Elec- 
tric Storage Battery Holds Sales Convention—Catalogs 


Betts & Betts Corporation, New 
York, has issued Transformer Bul- 
letin 125, which illustrates and de- 
scribes in a brief and comprehensive 
manner B & B low voltage transform- 
ers. These are standard 100-150 volts, 
60 cycles and are furnished for alter- 
nating current only. Another circular 
(Bulletin 128) features B & B re- 
fillable fuse plugs, patents on which 
are now pending. 


Walker Vehicle Co., New York, 
Boston and Chicago, recently issued a 
40-page catalog (No. 19), which has 
for its subject Walker trucks and trac- 
tors, the balance drive electric for 
road use, and embodies a conserva- 
tive statement of facts on electric 
truck compiled by large neutral truck 
users, and briefly explains definite 
economic reasons by cost figures for 
the great economy of this drive. The 
two-page introduction contains “The 
Walker Truck Story for Busy Men” 
which points out the superiority of 
the electric over the gasoline truck. 
The greater part of this book is de- 
voted to handsome illustrations of 
the Walker truck in use, representing 
practically every line of business. In 
addition an index of concerns using 
Walker trucks and descriptions, speci- 
fications, etc., are given. 


S. J. Stewart (Electric), New Or- 
leans, La., will celebrate this month 
its twentieth anniversary of success- 
ful operation in the electrical field. 
This establishment which had its in- 
ception in the woodshed of the early 
home of its owner, in March, 1899, 
has steadily grown until the business 
now occupies a four-story building in 
one of the busiest streets in New Or- 
leans. It has reached the stage where 
the present four-story building has 
not sufficient space to care for its con- 
stantly increasing business. Not only 
has Mr. Stewart kept abreast of the 
times in the installation of new ap- 
paratus in his up-to-date shop wherein 
electrical apparatus is made over to 
equal new, but he has invented and 
perfected many of the devices used 
in the establishment, until it has 
reached the stage of perfection 
that it not only equals any shop 
in the way of thoroughness of 
equipment, but supersedes many 
in the southern territory. The busi- 
ness of rebuilding and repairing elec- 
trical equipment required twenty 
years of tenacity and unwavering 
optimism through the many vicis- 
situdes and discouragements which 
almost every business experiences 
and which many are unable to over- 
come, but S. J. Stewart (Electric) 
has reaped the fruits of its labor and 
is enabled to celebrate its twentieth 
anniversary of business success in the 
electrical field and claim the reputa- 
tion of heing one of the largest of its 
kind in the South. 


Davis Slate & Manufacturing Co. 
Chicago, recently completed arrange- 
ments for the equipment of a modern 
slate factory at Toronto, Canada, 
which will enable the company to bet- 
ter serve its constantly increasing 
number of customers in the Dominion. 
A. H. Winter Joyner, of 100 Welling- 
ton street, Toronto, has been appoint- 
ed Canadian sales manager, and 
William Wright, of Toronto, superin- 
tendent of production. 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. has 
established a general Pacific Coast 
sales office and stock display quarters 
at 175 First street, San Francisco, 
where B. H. Tripp is in charge as Pa- 
cine Coast manager. Branch othces 
under Mr. Tripp's supervision have 
been opened at Los Angeles, Portland 
and Phoenix, and the plans contem- 
plate opening a branch in Seattle ata 
later date. Under this arrangement the 
company’s Pacific Coast business will 
be handled directly through its own 
offices. It is likewise a move to ef- 
fect greater expansion in that section, 
including the handling of export trade 
with the Orient and the west coast of 
Central and South America. 


Bates Expanded Steel Truss Co., to 
aid in the reconstruction of Europe, 
has during the past week shipped to 
Italy a duplicate of its plant at 
East Chicago. The = shipment, com- 
prised “340,000 pounds of specially 
built machinery, motors and tools, 
represents the first big contribution 
of enterprise and money by Chicago- 


ans toward the reconstruction of the’ 


devastated areas abroad, and will be 
of valuable assistance in the revival of 
the nation’s industries. Italian engi- 
neers, who signed the contracts under 
which the Societa Ilva, the govern- 
ment controlled steel corporation of 
Italy, advanced $400,000 for the estab- 
lishment of the plant in Italy. The 
transplanted Chicago factory will 
make steel poles to carry electric 
power wires, and will be a great asset 
in the development of Italy's water 
power resources, which has been re- 
tarded hnecause of the absence of suit- 
able wood on which to string wires. 
When the war broke out A. J. Bates, 
a veteran engineer, and his three sons 
were bringing to perfection the idea 
of an expanded steel pole or one 
piece truss. His plant in the Calumet 
region housed two remarkable ma- 
chines which the elder Bates had con- 
ceived and built, consisting of a ro- 
tary shears with 12-ft. wheel knives 
and a big expanding machine. Mr. 
Bates ran long pieces of steel, rolled 
“I” shape through his shears, cutting 
them at certain spots, heated them, 
and then expanded them in his ex- 
pandiny machine so that they had the 
proper truss strength. The factory 
was called upon for some poles for 
war emergencies, and when Italians 


heard about them, Rinaldo Negra, an 
engineer, was sent to Chicago, fol- 
lowed by other engineers. The Ital- 
ians approved the idea and entered 
into negotiations for the establish- 
ment of a duplicate of the Bates fac- 
tory in Italy at the conclusion of the 
war. Many war priorities made it 
impossible for the company to obtain 
much of the material for the machines 
that had to be built. Walter A. Bates 
tinally solved the problem and then 
proceeded to build the machines need- 
ed for the Italian plant. Walter A. 
Bates will have charge of the plant 
at Savona, Italy, and will sail for 
Italy about March 15. 


Trumbull Electric Manufacturing 
Co., Plainville, Conn., manufacturer 
of Circle T switches, is distributing 
Bulletin No. 2 illustrating and describ- 
ing “Safety Service” externally oper- 
ated switches, and lists numerous im- 
portant additions to this line. Among 
these are no fuse switches, single and 
double throw: tusible switches, double 
throw: 400-600 ampere switches in 
varjous poles, “Straight Thru” motar 
starting switches with under voltage 
release coil or with hand release, and 
motor reversing switches. The. bul- 
letin emphasizes very strongly the 
Importance of the switch and points 
out the salient features in “Safety 
Service’ switches. Conveniently lo- 
cated in the back part of the publica- 
tion is a table of dimensions of fusible 
“Satiety Service” switches and boxes, 
also an index to catalog numbers. 
Copies of this bulletin will be furn- 
ished upon request. 


Pittsburgh Furnace Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. and Milwaukee, Wis., manufac- 
turer oi electric arc furnaces, has 
published in pamphlet form an article 
entitled “The Electric Furnace in the 
Steel Industry.” by W. E. Moore, a 
prominent engineer of Pittsburgh, 
Pa. The author discusses the vari- 
ous methods employed in the produc- 
tion of steel for the foundry, 
enumerating their particular advan- 
tages and objections, and reviews the 
notable strides of the electric furnace 
in steel foundry industries where 
castings of small and medium size 
are made. Electric steel which, com- 
mercially, was introduced less than a 
decade ago, has made its greatest ad- 
vance since 1917 and is constantly 
gaining in popularity. A detailed de- 
scription of the Pittsburgh electric 
furnace is entered into and the text 
clarined by diagrams and other illus- 
trations. An interesting table of com- 
parative cost data is given, which 
shows present day oyerating costs for 


converter steel and electric steel. 
Numerous illustrations of installa- 
tions are included with testimonials 


bearing evidence of the excellent re- 
sults obtained from the Pittsburgh 
electric furnace. 
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Railway & Industrial Engineering 
Co., with works and main offices at 
Greensburg, Pa., in a letter recently 
` sent to its customers, advises that its 
business has been readjusted from a 
war to a peace basis and the company 
is again in a position to take care of 
demands for “R. & I. E. Service,” 
which has met with widespread favor 
in the past. The company solicits 
inquiries. for Burke horn gap 
switches; Burke lightning arresters? 
outdoor substations, steel towers and 
horn gap equipment for any need. 
This company is a pioneer in its field 
with years of specialized experience 
in the designing and building of out- 
door substations for all voltages and 
capacities, and is able to render very 
efficient service in its field. It offers 
its co-operation to customers, fur- 
nishing drawings, its recommenda- 
tions and costs on outdoor substa- 
tion work and will assist in connection 
with details of this work. 


The Meachem Gear Corporation, 
Syracuse, N. Y., has incorporated for 
the purpose of taking over from the 
New Process Gear nen Pee the 
manufacture of New Process rawhide 
pinions and for the general manufac- 
ture of gears of all kinds. The fol- 
lowing are the officers of the new 
corporation: T. G. Meachem, pres- 
ident; T. W. Meachem, vice-presi- 
dent; G. W. Wood, secretary, and J. 
F. S. Meachem, treasurer. The com- 
pany is incorporated for $300.000 and 
hąs purchased a three-story building 
at 411-415 Canadal street, Syracuse, 
N. Y., which will be devoted ex- 
clusively to the manufacture of gears. 
The organizers of this company are 
those who owned and controlled the 
New Process Gear Corporation and 
the New Process Raw Hide Co. for a 
period of 30 years. Associated with 
the Meachems on the staff of this 
concern are George W. Wood, secre- 
tary and superintendent, and H. W. 
Kiddle, assistant superintendent, who 
was in charge of the manufacture of 
rawhide and the rawhide pinion de- 
partment of the old company. The 
plant recently purchased has been re- 
modeled and began operations on 
March 1, at which time it took over 
the rawhide pinion business, the hide 
plant ıt 811 Free street, Syracuse, and 
all raw material and uncompleted or- 
ders pertaining to this branch of the 
business. The company will also en- 
gage in the manufacture of a complete 
line of cut metal gears for mills and 
factories of all kinds. 
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Jeffery-Dewitt Insulator Co., Hunt- 
ington, W. Va.. manufacturer of high 
grade high-tension insulators, has 
appointed the Baker-Joslyn Co., of 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
Seattle, as its sales representatives in 
the West. A complete stock of J-D 
suspension insulators and accessories 
will be carried at all three warehouses 
to adequately serve the needs of its 
western users. 


Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y., has 
prepared the fourth of its series of 
publications “A Chain of Evidence” 
devoted to applications of Morse 
Chains for small power drives (No. 
16), and deals with drives between 
15 and 100 hp. It contains a detailed 
description of the Morse Chain and 
discusses its characteristics and ad- 
vantag-:s which may be summarized 
as follows: Positive speed ratio be- 
tween driving and driven shafts, with 
the added feature of flexibility; 984% 
to 99% sustained efficiency; quietness 
at high speeds; convenience of appli- 
cation; great reliability and long life 
and low upkeep cost. The bulletin 
is profusely illustrated with excellent 
views of typical installations of the 
Morse silent chain, which are indic- 
ative of the extensive field covered 
by this drive. An information card 
for prospective users as well as a 
table of data to be used in the design 
of Morse silent chain drives are ap- 
pended. 


The Electric Storage Battery Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., recently concluded 
its five-day “Victory” sales conven- 
tion, which was held at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel in Philadelphia. The 
officers of the company, the sales 
managers from its branch offices 
throughout the country and the heads 
of departments were in attendance. 
Plans were discussed and formulated 
at all af the daily sessions to meet 
the increased demand for the com- 
pany’s batteries for commercial pur- 
poses. The company’s activity in war 
work. consisting of the supplying of 
batteries in large quantities to the 
United States Government, to a large 
degree ceased with the signing of the 
armistice. This release from war 
work again places the company’s fac- 
tory on a peace working basis so that 
the battery requirements of varied 
industries can be promptly cared for. 
All of the company’s products: the 


Chloride accumulator, the Tudor ac- 
cumulaior, the Exide, Hycap-Exide, 
Thin-Exide, and JTronclad-Exide bat- 
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teries are once more available for 
commercial use. 

A “Victory” banquet at the Ger- 
mantown Cricket Club closed the con- 


vention. 


Wilson Welder & Metals Co., Inc., 
New York, has prepared_a very inter- 
esting publication entitled, “Repair of 
the German Ships,” which records the 
biggest welding repair job in the his- 
tory ot the world. One of the most 
interesting facts brought out is that 
by plastic-arc welding approximately 
288,780 zross tons of interned German 
ships, which had been damaged were 
reclaimed and repaired. This tonnage 
was supposed beyond repair by Ger- 
man crews to prevent its use by 
the United States for transport pur- 
poses. The damage to the vital parts 
of these ships was of such staggering 
proportions that it seemed practically 
useless to expect that repairs could be 
made inside a year and a half! How- 
ever, American ingenuity and engi- 
neering ability overcame the difficulty 
by devising a new and better method 
than formerty employed, namely, Wil- 
son plastic-arc welding and at the 
end of five and one-half months these 
ships were once more sailing the seas, 
effecting an economy of $20,000, 
Part of the annual report of Secretary 
of the Navy Daniels for the year end- 
ing Dec. 1, 1918, is included. In re- 
ferring to the repair of these German 
ships, Secretary Daniels emphasizes 
the efficiency and unprecedented suc- 
cess of electric welding, and further 
States that not only was an economy 
of $20,000,000 effected but the trans- 
port of at least 500,000 troops to 
France made possible, which was of 
paramount importance in the prosecu- 
tion of the war. Another section of 
this publication is devoted to an arti- 
cle by Capt. E. P. Jessop, U. S. N., 
stressing the part electric welding 
played in repairing damaged ships. He 
discusses the method of repair, speed 
of the work and cites as a typical in- 
stance the case of the Vaterland, now 
called the Leviathan, on which remark- 
able feats were accomplished. Same of 
the damage done to the machinery of 
the various ships is depicted and il- 
lustrations shown of the vessels in 
their present state. A table is included 
which gives the German ships re- 
paired by the Wilson plastic-arc weld- 
er, their present American names, in- 
dicated horsepower, gross tonnage 
and class. A detailed description of 
this system of welding is offered in 
conclusion. 


Group of Officials, Department Heads and Sales Managers at Convention of The Electric Storage Battery Co. 
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Weekly Record of Construction Activities—Conventions 


EASTERN STATES. 


Athol, Mass.—An appropriation of 
$9500 has been approved by the Town 
Council to provide for street-lighting 
purposes during 1919. 


Spencer, Mass.—In its annual bud- 
get for 1919, an appropriation of 
$5000 to provide for the street-light- 
ing sysiem during this period was ap- 
proved by the borough officials. 


Worcester, Mass. — Worcester 
Electric Light Co, has recently in- 
augurated a house wiring campaign, 
using space in the local dailies. In 
its anncuncements it is set forth that 
“No income is too small to afford 
electric light.” The company points 
out that electric light rates are now so 
low and the cost of wiring so rea- 
sonable that no one can afford to be 
without this modern household neces- 
sity. 

Providence, R. I.—Revere Rubber 
Co. has awarded a contract for the 
construction of a new transformer 
building at its plant. The Cruise & 
Smiley Construction Co. Paw- 
tucket, is the contractor. The com- 
pany recently completed plans for the 
construction of a new boiler house. 


Alfred, N. Y.—The council is plan- 
ning ways and means to secure elec- 
tric lighting. Address town clerk. 


Albany, N. Y.—The Public Service 
Commission has granted approval to 
the merger of the Buffalo General 
Electric Co. with the General Trans- 
mission Co., Buffalo. 


Albion, N. Y.—Flora P. Daniels, 
superintendent of the New York 
State Western House of Refuge of 
Women, has made application to the 
State Legislature for an appropriation 
of $10,600, to provide for the installa- 
tion of new heating lines, equipment, 
etc., at the institution. 


Batavia, N. Y.—There is consider- 
able talk of forming a company to fur- 
nish electric lights at Alfred. Address 
F. H. Ellis. 


Bath, N. Y.—The board of man- 
agers of the New York State Soldiers’ 
& Sailors’ Home has petitioned the 
Legislature for an appropriation of 
$24,000 to provide for the installation 
of new electrical connections in the 
institution, and $89,200 for new heat- 
ing plant, equipment, etc. S. M. Mo- 
ran is superintendent. 


Bay Shore, L. I, N. Y.—A large 
quantity of electrical equipment will 
be required in connection with the 
construction of a group of ice manu- 
facturing buildings, including boiler 
and engine plant, etc., to be erected 
by a new company now being organ- 
ized by Arthur L. Kelly and Wesler 
M. Oler, Jr.. connected with the 
Knickerbocker Ice Co., New York. 
The proposed plant, plans for which 


are now in course of preparation, is 
estimated to cost about $100,000. 


Binghamton, N. Y.—Negotiations 
have been completed between the 
Achilles Rubber & Tire Co. and the 
Binghamton Light, Heat & Power 
Co. for the furnishing of electric 
power io the amount of 200 hp. for 
the operation of the new plant of the 
Achilles company. It is proposed to 
have a daily capacity of about 300 
tires and 300 inner tubes. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, Navy Department, has 
taken bids for the construction of a 
large new stack at the boiler plant at 
City Park Barracks, The work is 
estimated to cost $15,000. 


Geneseo, N. Y.—The board of trus- 
tees has had plans prepared for the 
installation of two new pumping units 
at the power plant at Conesus Lake, 
to be electrically operated, to provide 
for increased capacity. Contract for 
the work has been awarded to the 
Livingszon-Niagara Power Co., which 
concern will make extensions in its 
transmission line from Lakeville to 
Conesus Lake. 


Lockport, N. Y.—Lockport Hy- 
draulic Race Co. has had plans 
prepared for extensive work at its 
local site, including the erection of 
a large hydraulic electric power plant 
and a number of industrial buildings, 
the installation of power machinery 
and other electrical equipment, with 
auxiliary apparatus. Charles E. Dick- 
inson ts president. 


New York, N. Y.—Considerable 
new electrical equipment will be re- 
quired in connection with alterations 
and improvements being made in the 
old Stewart building, Broadway and 
Chambers street, to be occupied by 
Frank A. Munsey as a printing plant. 


New York, N. Y.—Fire recently 
damaged considerable of the stock. 
machinery, patterns, etc., at the plant 
of the Dubilier Condenser Co., 217-19 
Centre street, manufacturer of con- 
densers and other electrical apparatus. 


Ogdensburg, N. Y.—The board of 
managers of the St. Lawrence State 
Hospital is planning for the installa- 
tion of additional boiler equipment 
at the institution to increase the pres- 
ent capacity, to cost about $65,000, 


-and new mechanical laundry equip- 


ment to cost $3000. Requisition will 
be made to the State Legislature, Al- 
bany, for appropriations for these 
amounts to cover the work. R. H. 
Hutchins is superintendent. 


Richmond Hill, L. I, N. Y¥Y.—The 
Richmond Hill Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation has inaugurated initial steps 
for the formation of an independent 
electric light company to operate in 
the Richmond Hill section. A com- 
mittee of six has been appointed to 


investigate the project, as to its feasi- 
bility, ctc. At the present time serv- 
ice is iurnished by the New York & 
Queens County Electric Light & 
Power Co. 


Rochester, N. Y.—Plans are under 
consideration by the Rochester State 
Hospital for the erection of a new 
addition to the power plant at the in- 
stitution, to cost about $72,000. 


Utica, N. Y.—In connection with 
extensive improvements planned by 
the Utica State Hospital at the insti- 
tution, the board of managers has 
made application to the State Legis- 
lature for appropriations of $10,000 for 
improvements in the boiler plant and 
engine room, and $2500 for the in- 
stallation of a new electric lighting 
plant. H. L. Palmer is superintend- 
ent.. 


Bordentown, N. J.—The city has 
commenced the installation of new - 
motors, electrical appliances, etc., at 
the municipal pumping station at 
Asay Springs, White Horse, to re- 
place the present steam-operated 
equipment. The work is estimated to 
cost about $15,000. Power for oper- 
ation will be supplied by the Public 
Service Corporation. 


Dover, N, J.—New Jersey Power & 
Light Co. is negotiating with Louis 
Sacks, Inc., Newark, operating a foun- 
dry at Boonton, for supplying addi- 
tinal eijectric power for increased 
operations. 


Harrison, N. J.—General Electric 
Co.. Sussex street, has commenced the 
construction of a new addition to its 
power house between Bergen and Sus- 
sex streets. Salmond Brothers, 526 
Elm street. Arlington, are the con- 
tractors. The company has also had 
plans prepared for the erection of a 
new building, about 94x98 ft., at its 
works at Ampere. : 


Hopewell, N. J.—The Borough 
Council has had plans prepared for 
the installation of an _ additional 
pumping unit at the municipal water 
works, air compressor equipment and 
other apparatus. 


Jersey City, N. J—Union Terminal 
Cold Storage Co., Montgomery street, 
has had plans prepared for alterations 
and extensions to the boiler plant at 
its works at 223-31 Provost street. 


`- Keyport, N. J.—American Railways 
Co. has had plans prepared for the 
installation of new boiler equipment 
at its ioral works. 


Lake Denmark, N. J.—Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, Navy Department, 
has completed plans for the installa- 
tion of a new lighting system at its 
local site. The work is estimated to 


cost $50,000. 
Pompton Lake,N? J.—The_ Borough 


Councih has-inaugurated. constriction 
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work for the proposed addition to its 
hydroelectric power plant. 


Succasunna, N. J.—Roxbury Town- 
ship Committee is arranging with the 
New Jersey Power & Light Co. for 
supplying electric energy for the oper- 
ation »f the electric street-lighting 
system of the Township, comprising 
Succasr:nna, Kenvil, and Ledgewood. 


West Hoboken, N. J.—Commercial 
Electric Lamp Engineering Co. has 
filed notice of authorization to oper- 
ate at 523 Angelique street, for the 
production of electrical specialties. 
John Baach, 925 Van Wagenen place. 
New Durham, and S. Greene, 38 
Thorne street, Jersey City, head the 
company. 


r 


Allentown, Pa.—The city is plan- 
ning for the installation of new boiler 
equipment in the Harrison building. 
Bids have recently been taken and 
contract awarded for electric wiring, 
etc., in this building, the W. H. Tay- 


lor Co., Harrisburg, being the con- 
tractor. 
Chester, Pa—Senator Eyre, of 


Chester, has introduced a bill in the 
Senate authorizing motor power com- 
panies which own the entire capital 
stock ot any street railway to acquire 
the corporate powers, franchises, etc., 
of the railway company. 


Harrisburg, Pa.—An ordinance has 
been introduced in the City Council 
providing for the removal of all poles 
and overhead wires of telephone 
companies from Front street to the 
eastern line in Walnut street. 


Hershey, Pa—Hershey Chocolate 
Co. has completed plans for the erec- 
tion of the proposed new factory and 
power plant addition to its works. It 
is proposed to inaugurate construc- 
tion work at an early date. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The city is ar- 
ranging preliminary drafts for the 
leasing of the new high-speed lines, 
now in course of construction, to the 
Philade!phia Rapid Transit Co. Work 
on the completion of the Frankford 
L system is being rushed, pending 
the completion of the agreement. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The city is un- 
derstood to be planning for extensive 
improvements in the police and fire 
alarm signal systems. In this con- 
nection requisition has been made by 
the Director of Public Works for an 
appropriation of $5,000,000, to be used 
for extensions and improvements in 
the water system. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—The city is said to 
be considering plans for the construc- 
tion of a new crosstown traction sys- 


tem, to connect the southside district 
with Millvale. 


Wilson, Pa—Until March 14, the 
Board of Directors of the School Dis- 
trict will receive bids for electrical 
work in connection with the proposed 
constriction of a new school building 
in the South West District, and other 
electrical work in connection with 
alterations and improvements in the 
Fairview school building. Jordan F. 
Stover, 1810 Northampton street, 
Easton, is secretary. 


Washington, D. C.—Ground has 
heen broken by the American Ice Co., 
Wastong building, for the construc- 
tion of a new one-story transformer 
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DATES AHEAD. 


Minnesota Electrical Association. 
Annual convention, St. Paul, March 
18-20. Secretary-treasurer, F. C. Hoff- 
man, St. Paul, Minn. 


Society of Industrial Engineers. 
National conference, New York City, 
March 18- -21. Secretary, Irving A. 
Berndt, 327 South La Salle street, oni: 
cago, Iil 


Associated Manufacturers of Electri- 
cal Supplies. Annual meeting, New 
York City, March 20. Secretary, Chas. 
E. Dustin, New York. 


Wisconsin State Association of Elec- 
trical Contractors and Dealers. An- 
nual convention, Hotel Pfister, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., March 24-28. State sec- 
retary, John A. Piepkorn, 108 Syca- 
more street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Electrical Association. 
Annual meeting, Milwaukee, March 
25-27. Secretary, J. P. Pulliam, 1408 
First National Bank building, Milwau- 
kee. 


Tri-State Water and Light Associa- 
tion. Annual meeting, Greenwood, S. 
C.. April. Secretary-treasurer, W. F. 


Wisconsin 


Steiglitz, Columbus, S. C 


National Fire Protection Association. 
Annual meeting, Ottawa, Ont., May 
6-8. Secretary-treasurer, Franklin H. 
N a 87 Milk street, Boston, 
fass. 


National Electric Light Association. 
Annual convention, Atlantic City, N. 
J., May 19-23. Secretary, T. C. Mar- 
a 33 West 39th street, New York 

ity. 


Illinois Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers. Summer con- 
vention. Decatur, Ill.. June. Secretary, 
N. M. Blumenthal, Chicago. 


American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers. Spring meeting, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Detroit, Mich., June 17-20. Secre- 
tary, Calvin W. Rice, 29 West 39th 
street, New York City. 


Ohio Electric Light Association. 
Annual meeting, Cedar Point, Ohio, 
July 15-18. R eaoauar eT Breakers 
Hotel. Secretary, D. L. Gaskill, Green- 
ville, Ohio. 


Association of Iron and Steel Elec- 
trical Engineers. Annual convention, 
St. Louis, Mo., September, 1919. Sec- 
retary. John F. Kelly, Empire building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


building at Georgia and Uphurst ave- 
nues. 


Charleston, S. C.—General Asbestos 
& Rubber Co. has awarded a contract 
to the Fiske-Carter Construction Co., 
Greenville, for the erection of a new 
brick and concrete electric generating 
station at its plant, estimated to cost 
$60.000. 


Albany, Ga.—Dermot Shemwell, 
Lexington, N. C., and associates, in- 
terested in the Columbia Power Co.. 
Columbia, Ala., have acquired the 
Alabama Power & Manufacturing Co. 
It is proposed to consolidate the two 
corporations, the new organization to 
be known as the Georgia-Alabama 
Power Co. It is understood that 
plans are being formulated for the 
construction of a new 7500-kv-a. hy- 
droelectric plant on Flint river, Al- 
bany. At the present time the com- 
pany operates two hydroelectric 
plants near Columbia. 


Augusta, Ga.—Site has been select- 
ed by committee of city council for 
the proposed municipal electric light 
plant. Address Mayor White. 


Cordele, Ga.—The city has retained 
Lockwood, Greene & Co.. Atlanta, 
Ga., engineers, to investigate the 
feasibility of purchasing the electric 
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plant or the Georgia Public Service 
Co., for municipal operation. 


Griffin, Ga.—Bell Telephone Co 
will enlarge its cable plant and install 
equipment. 


Talbotton, Ga.—Talbotton Electric 
Light Co., recently organized, is plan- 
ning for the construction of a new 
local electric light plant. J. W. Jor- 
don is interested in the company. 


Rome, Ga.—The City Commission 
will proceed with establishment of 


electric light and power plant. Ad- 
dress inayor. 
Savannah, Ga.—An electrically- 


driven pump will be installed at the 
municipal waterworks plant; contract 
will be awarded. Address mayor. 


Tallapoosa, Ga.—Gainesboro Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. will improve 
its system, installing equipment in the 
exchanye and placing overhead wires 
andereround. About 10,305 ft. of 
cable will be installed. 


Blountstown, Fla.— Election may be 
held upon issuance of municipal bonds 
for improving electric light plant and 
waterworks system. Address mayor. 


Leesburg, Fla—On March 12 the 
question of issuing $30,000 electric 
tight bonds wiil be submitted to vote. 
Address W. H. Porter, city clerk. 


Pensacola, Fla.—Pensacola Electric 
Co. will purchase additional equip- 
ment and make improvements. Ad- 
dress mayor. 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES. 


Bucyrus, Ohio.—Additional street 
lights will be placed. Address C. 
Vollmer of the Light Commission. 


Orwell, Ohio—The council pro- 
poses to equip a municipal light plant. 
It is proposed to secure a plot of 
ground and build a station and equip 
the plant in modern shape. Address 
town clerk. 


Springfield, Ohio—The Y. M. C. 
A.-Masonic Temple, seven-story 
building, to cost $1,000,000, will be 
erected this spring. 


Brazil, Ind—The city will adver- 
tise in the next few weeks for bids 
for the contract lighting the streets 
of the city for a period of years as 
the contract must be let during the 
month of April. The traction com- 
pany’s present contract will expire 
in April, 1920. Address city clerk. 


Fort Wayne, Ind.—Fort Wayne 
Electric Equipment Co. is a new busi- 
ness enterprise for this city. The 
company will make a specialty of buy- 
ing and selling Delco light products. 
Edwin H. Walker, Harry W. Myers 
and Albina Myers are the owners of 
the new store. 


Lebanon, Ind.—Interstate Public 
Service Co. has been given permis- 
sion to abandon its heating plant from 
the business section and the close-in 
residence section of Lebanon. 


Muncie, Ind.—Nutting-Rowe Elec- 
tric Co. has changed its name to the 
Nutting Electric Co. 


Richmond, Ind.—City Engineer D. 
B. Davis, City Hall, will prepare plans 
for. improving the hydroelectric 
works. 


r 
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South Bend, Ind.—The erection of 
the Studebaker Theatre at a cost of 
$150,000, will demand a large amount 
of electrical equipment and installa- 
tion. 


Union City, Ind.—Board of Educa- 
tion plans a $100,000 school building 
replace one recently destroyed by 

re. 


Bloomington, Ill.—As a guarantee 
that the Illinois Wesleyan University 
should remain in Bloomington and 
not be removed to Springfield, citi- 
zens of Bloomington will co-operate 
with the trustees in the erection of 
modern educational buildings on a 
new site which will be selected this 
spring. 


Peru, Ill.—The Council orders light- 
ing facilities on the steel bridge at 
the east end of St. Marks street. 
Pulaski street residents, property 
owners along the thoroughfare, just 
north of St. Marks, desire the installa- 
tion of ornamental light posts there, 
according ‘to a petition presented by 
Alderman Urban. The matter went 
to the committee for consideration. 


- Weldon, IN.—The Town Board is 
considering the establishment of a 
$15,000 electric light system. Address 
town clerk. 


Hibbing, Minn.—Architects Hol- 
stead & Sullivan, Duluth, have pre- 
pared plans for a $400,000 power 
house ‘o be erected by the village 
of Hibbing. Address Charles Foster, 
superincendent. 


Boone, Iowa.—Boone County Tele- 
phone Co. plans to expend between 
$25,000 and $35,000 on repairs and 
improvements on its lines. Installa- 
tion of a new section of switchboard 
has been completed in the office in 
Boone, at an approximate cost of 
$10,000. 


Fort Madison, Ia.—Iowa Telephone 
Co. will erect a two-story telephone 
exchange. Address J. G. Carl, man- 
ager, Davenport, Ia. 


Hampton, Ia.—The city is planning 
to purchase electric lighting plant. 


Washington, Ia.—Iowa Gas & Elec” 
tric Co. expects to run a seven-mile 
transmission line out of Washington 
for rural lighting and power. 


Carrolton, Mo.—A 20-year franchise 
was granted by the people of Carrol- 
ton at a special election, to the Wa- 
ter, Light & Transit Co. Work will 
begin first on the filtering basins of 
the water system. The proposed im- 
provements will cost about $30,000. 


Clarksville, Mo —The required 
amount of money has been subscribed 
for a new electric light plant for 
Clarksville. 


St. Louis, Mo.—A bond issue for 
$250,000 for new school buildings and 
improvements to present buildings is 
planned for University City, Mo., a 
suburban town of St. Louis. 


Wichita, Kans.— Petition for a 
white way on First St., from Main 
to Lawrence avenues, has been ac- 
cepted and an ordinance providing 
for the improvement will soon be in- 
troduced. Bids will be advertised as 
soon as the ordinance is passed. 


Oshkosh, Neb.—Election to vote 
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on a $45,000 bond issue tor water- 
works, sewers and electric lights will 
be called in the near future. 


Plainview, Neb.—This city contem- 
plates improvements and extensions 
to the electric light plant. 


Gettysburg, S. Dak.—Arrangements 
are being made to extend wires from 
plant of Gettysburg Electric Light 
Co. to benefit the following towns: 


Oneida, Agar, Lebanon, Tolstoy, 
Seneca and Haven. $25,000 will be 
expended. 


Hayti, S. Dak.—At a special meet- 
ing the voters authorized the issuance 
of bonds for the purchase of the local 
electric light system, which has been 
operated by the owner. 


Sioux Falls, S. Dak.—Construction 
will soon be started on a 35-mile, 60,- 
000-volt transmission line to connect 
the Siowx Falls division of the North- 
ern States Power Co. with the com- 
pany’s transmission system in south- 
western Minnesota. A portion of the 
line has already been completed and 
there 1s only a gap of 35 miles be- 
tween ,Pipestone and Dell Rapids to 
be completed. Along with this im- 
provement a new 3000-kw. steam 


turbine will be installed at the Sioux ` 


Falls power plant to care for addi- 
tional business which will be secured 
as the result of the new line. 


Bucyrus, N. Dak.—A local company 
will extend telephone line from Bu- 
cyrus, N. Dak., to Ellingson, S. Dak., 
in the spring. Address secretary, 
Bucyrus. 


Valley City, N. Dak.—The board of 
control will advertise for electric 
lighting plants for various state in- 
stitutions. Address E. G. Wanner, 
secretary. 


SOUTH CENTRAL STATES. 


Louisville, Ky.—Commercial de- 
partment of the Louisville Gas & 
Electric Co. during the week ended 
Feb. 21 secured 64 customers with 32 
kw. of lighting and 29 hp. in motors. 
New business connected to the com- 
pany’s lines includes 38 customers 
with 15 kw. of lighting and 536 hp. 
in motors. Electric energy outrut 
was 18.9% greater than during the 
corresponding period a year ago. 


Mobile, Ala—Fire, caused by the 
explosion of the main boiler in the 
power plant of the Mobile Electric 
Co., practically wrecked the entire 
boiler room at the plant. It is un- 
are that the company will re- 
uid. 


Jackson, Miss.—The joint confer- 
ence between the city officials and 
representatives of the Jackson Light 
& Traction Co. has made sufficient 
progress to give assurance that sub- 
stantial repairs and improvements 
will be made on the company’s prop- 
erty and better service given to its 
patrons. It is roughly estimated that 
an expenditure of from $100,000 to 
$150,000 will be necessary to put the 
property in good shape. 


Port Clinton, Miss.—Issuance of 


$25.000 of municipal electric light 
plant bonds was voted. Address 
inayor. 


Mena, Ark.—The city has recently 
completed ararngements for the in- 
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Stallation of a new electric street- 
lighting system in two principal busi- 
ness thoroughfares in the borough, to 
be of the “white way” type. 


Mineral Springs, Ark.—Nashville 
Light Co., Nashville, has had plans 
prepared for the extension of its elec- 
tric transmission system to Mineral 
Springs, a distance of about eight 
miles. 


Texarkana, Ark.—Southwestern Gas 
& Electric Co. is planning for the 
reconstruction of its shops recently 
destroyed by fire. W. L. Wood, Jr., 
is manager. 


Nashville, Ark.—Preparations are 
being :nade-by the Nashville Light & 
Power Co. to extend its line to Min- 
eral Springs and to furnish that town 
with electrical current. Work will 
begin on the extension soon. The 
distance is about eight miles. 


Bristow, Okla.—The light plant is 
to be enlarged and new machinery in- 
stalled. 


Cushing, Okla.—Minnesota Elec- 
tric & Power Co. is working on a 
plan to illuminate the business sec- 
tion of the town with ornamental 
electric lights. 


Miami, Okla.—Permits have been 
issued for the installation of motors 
and other electrical equipment for the 
new light plant. 


Muskogee, Okla.—A high tension 
transmission line from Muskogee to 
Drumwright traversing the heart of 
the eastern Oklahoma oil field, and 
touching several large towns, has 
been approved by the board of direc- 
tors of H. M. Byllesby & Co. and 
construction work ordered to be be- 
gun at once. Address George Wil- 
marth, manager of the Muskogee Gas 
& Electric Co. 


Shawnee, Okla.—The city is consid- 
ering plans for a bond issue for $500,- 
000, to provide for the construction 
of a new municipal light and power 
plant. 


Fort Worth, Tex.—Remaining con- 
tracts for the construction of the 
Argon Production plant on the North 
Side, which will cost, it is estimated, 
between $4,000,000 and $6,000,000, will 
be awarded March 10 in Washington, 
D. C., by the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks of the Navy Department. 


Palestine, Tex.—New electrical 
pumping machinery is to be installed 
in the electric plant at a cost of ap- 
proximstely $8000. 


Wichita Falls, Tex.—Wichita Falls 
Electric Co. is considering extensions 
in its plant and system, to provide 
for increased capacity. 


WESTERN STATES. 


Kalispell, Mont.—Contract of the 
Mountain States Power Co. for light- 
ing in Kalispell has been approved 
by the city council. 

Denver, Colo.— Denver Gas & Elec- 
tric Light Co. is completing the in- 
stallation of a 12,500-kw. addition to 
its plants. It is expected this work 
will be completed and in operation 
about April 1. 


Astoria, Ore. — Pacific Power & 
Light Co.,._principal_offiees (at Port- 
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land, has made plans for a new steam- 
electric power plant on grounds ad- 
joining its existing plant. Capacity 
of proposed plant is 4500 hp. This 
is in response to local demands cre- 
ated by new mill of Astoria Flouring 
Mill Co. and other plants. 


Klamath Falls, Ore.—Consulting 
Engineer D. C. Henny and Geo. W. 
Oldfield, president of the Water Users 


Association, have made an appraisal- 


of the Ankenny canal and power site 
from the upper lake to the Leavitt 
place, the purpose being to submit to 
the secretary of the interior a figure 
at which this property can be dis- 
posed of to anyone who may desire to 
purchase. 


Seattle, Wash. — Development of 
Skagit River power project was dis- 
cussed at considerable length in the 
committee of the whole council with 
the result that the committee of the 
whole recommended the passage of 
the bill appropriating $20,000 for de- 
velopment of the work and that a bill 
be introduced for the further appro- 
priation of $35,000 was authorized. 


Seattle, Wash.—Gray & Barasch, 
electrical engineers and manufac- 
‘turers, are to erect a building of 
heavy mill construction, 34 by 93 ft., 
2 stories, for a foundry for their own 
use. 


La Grange, Cal—The proposed 
Don Pedro dam to be installed four 
miles above LaGrange, where a reser- 
voir and power plant are also planned 
by which it is hoped eventually to 
water 240,000 acres of irrigable land 
in the Modesto and Turlock irriga- 
tion districts, has advanced a step 
nearer an actuality. The report of A. 
J. Wiley, consulting engineer of 
Boise, Ida., was received Jan. 13. The 
dam, power plant and reservoir will 
cost in the neighborhood of $3,489,- 
000. The dam will be 279 ‘ft. high, 
not including 10 ft. of masonry to be 
put in the bottom of the rock bed 
of the Tuolumne river to act as a 
cut-off wall. The base will be 177 ft. 
The dam will be of the arch type, and 
the masonry will taper from a 16-ft. 
top. On this top there will be a road- 
way 1000 ft. long. The dam com- 
plete will cost approximately $2,- 


' 


San Francisco, Cal.—Olmsted & Gil- 
lelen, consulting engineers, have re- 
cently been retained by the cities of 
Hayward and Pittsburg, near San 
Francisco, to prepare plans for the 
construction of new municipal water 
plants. 


FOREIGN. 


Kaslo, B. C.—A new hydraulic plant 
and 2200 feet of pipe line are be- 
ing installed at the property of the 
Gibson Mining Co., operating about 
12 miles from Kaslo, BCe Ae. C 
Brintnall, formerly connected with 
the Washington Water Power Co., is 
installing the plant and equipment. 
The property produces silver-lead and 
zinc ore. 


Fairbanks, Alaska.—Fairbanks and 
Nenana will co-operate in the move- 
ment to secure a government-owned 
hydroelectric plant in the Tanana val- 
Jey to provide power for mining and 


other industrial operations. The 
plant, if erected, will be on the Ne- 
nana. 
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Lighting Fixtures, Conduits, Etc.— 
Bids will be received until March 11, 
by John F. Malone, commissioner of 
Parks and Public Buildings, Buffalo, 
N. Y.. for the installation of new 
electric wiring, conduits, lighting fix- 
tures, etc., in connection with alter- 
ations and improvements to be made 
in the Stinson building, Seventh 
street, which will be utilized by the 
ay fa an annex to Public School 
oO. l. 


Lighting Units—Until March 14, 
bids will be received by Mrs. Annie 
Winsor Allen, president of the board 
of managers of the New York State 
Training School for Girls, Hudson, N. 
Y.. for the installation of additional 
lighting units in cottages 5, 7 and 
10, and new electric fixtures. Lewis 
F. Pilcner, Capitol, Albany, is state 
architect. 


Electrical Material-Wire.—Bfds will 
be received by the Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., for the fol- 
lowing: 90 storage batteries, delivery 
at Puget Sound, Wash. (Schedule 
3752); miscellaneous electrical equip- 
ment, including switches, breakers, 
transformers-copper supports, to be 
delivered at Washington, D. 
(Schedule 3748); two switchboards 
complete, delivered at Puget Sound, 
Wash, (Schedule 3746); 2000 ft. com- 
mon type, braided and leaded wire, 
two conductor, 10,400 c. m., delivery 
at Brooklyn, N. Y. (Schedule 3738); 
190,000 ft. hard drawn, copper wire, 


` for delivery at Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Schedule 3771): a miscellaneous 
quantity of bare, nickel-chromium 
wire, delivered at Norfolk, Va. 
(Schedule 3738): and 30,000 ft. rub- 
ber-covered duplex wire to be de- 
livered at Brooklyn, N. Y., navy yard. 


(Schedule 3777). 


Generator.—Bids will be received 
until March 11 by James D. Strick- 
land, purchasing agent, Kansas City, 
Kans., for a 5000-kw. generator, tur- 
bine driven, 2400-volt, 60-cycle, two- 
ph at 3600 rev. temperature rise, 
BO fear es centigrade, 170 Ib. steam 
pressure. A certified check for $1000 
is required. James D. Donovan, chief 
engineer 


Turbogenerator.—Sealed bids will 
be recetved on March 10 at Willmar, 
Minn., for furnishing and installation 
of a steam engine of approximately 
400 hp. and one 300-kv-a. electric 
generator, or one kv-a. turbogener- 
ator unit complete, as per plans and 
specifications now on file with the 
Water and Light Commission, and at 
the city clerk's office in Willmar, 


Minn. Address Hans Gunderson, 
city clerk. 
Fort Wayne, Ind.—Fort Wayne 


Electrical Equipment Co. with capital 
of $25,000 has been incorporated by 
Edwin H. Walker, Harry W. Meyers 
and Albina Meyers. The company 
will make a specialty of buying and 
selling Delco light products. All 
kinds of electrical accessories and ap- 
pliances will be handled. 
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INCORPORATIONS 


New York, N. Y.—Frederick A. 
Forgee, Inc. Capital, $50,000. To 
engage in a general electrical and 
civil engineering capacity. Incorpor- 
ators: C. Burne, H. Feldman, and 
F. A. Forgee, 507 Fifth avenue. 


New York, N. Y.—Phenix Lightin 
Fixture Co. Nominal capital, $5, 
To manufacture electric and gas fix- 
tures, etc. Incorporators: M. Fried- 
man, M. F. Schechter, and R. J. Witt- 
stein, 916 Stebbins street. 


Ridgewood, N. J.—Westrick Co. 
Capital, $15,000. To manufacture elec- 
trical specialties. Incorporators: M. 
V. Rice, J. S. Rue, and M. G. Zim- 
merman, Ridgewood. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Utilities Sales 
Corporation. Capital, $50,000. To en- 
gage in electric light, power and other 
utilities. Incorporators: Frank J. 
Reira, Wray C. Arnold, and M. El- 
liott, Philadelphia. l 


Pine Bluff, Ark.—Dixie Battery & 
Manufacturing Co. Capital. $12,000. 
To manufacture .batteries, etc. In- 
corporators: H. A. Irish, L. C. Gra- 
ham, and A. Graham. 


New York, N. Y.—Underwood Con- 
tracting Corporation. Capital, $200,- 
000. To operate a general electrical 
contracting establishment. Incor- 
porators: H. T. and M. L. Under- 
wood and H. L. Geller, 850 Kelly 
street. 


New York, N. Y.—Whirlpool Man- 
ufacturing Co. Capital, $600,000. To 
manufacture boilers, engines and kin- 
dred equipment. Incorporators: A. 
W. Britton, S. B. Howard and Paul 
R. Smith, New York. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—Battery Service 
Co. Capital, $22,444. To operate a 
general electric repair establishment, 
etc. IJIncorporators: A. and J i 
Hills and W. M. Wischrath, Syra- 
cuse. 


Adams, N. Y.—Better Heat Service 
Corporation. Capital, $55,000. To 
manufacture boilers, furnaces and oth- 
er fuel saving devices. Incorporat- 
ors: C. P. Cronin, E. M. Rieth and 
W. S. Rice, Adams. 


Point Pleasant, N. J.—Gavenite 
Co. Capital, $125,000. To engage in 
the manufacture of electrical appli- 
ances. Incorporators: John A. Hell- 
ings, R..M. Clayton and C. J. Mas- 
singer. 


Utica, N. Y.—Rockford Fan Co.. 
Inc. Capital, $100,000. To manu- 
facture electric fans, etc.  Incor- 
porators: W. F. Bond, M. Rockford, 
Utica, and W. H. Clove, Rome. 


Arlington, N. J.—Forest Electric 
Co. Capital, $15,000. To manufac- 
ture electric specialties. Incorpora- 
tors: James K. Elderin. John an 
Oliver, Newark, and D. T. Dobyns, 
East Orange. 


Newark, N. J.—Earle & Parcells, 
Inc, 299 Central avenue. Capital, 
$25,000, To deal in-electrical appli- 
ances, etc... Incorporatorsy FCH. @nd 
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M. P. Earle, East Orange. and W. W. 
and A. J. Parcells, Newark. 


Richmond, Va.—Union Electric Co. 


Capital, $25,000. To manufacture 
electrical specialties. L. R. Warriner, 
president, and G. M. Miller, secre- 
tary. 

Mt. Vernon, N. Y.—Robert Van 
Benthuysen Co. Capital, $25,000. 


To engage in a general electrical con- 
tracting capacity. Incorporators: E. 
Goodman, J. K. Field, and D. 
Barber, 288 West 92nd street. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Roche & Banas 
Electric Co., Inc. Capital, $25,000. 
To manufacture electrical goods. In- 
corporators: A. Banas and M. G. and 
D. Roche, Buffalo. 


Indianapolis, Ind. — Super-Engine 
Manufacturing Co. Capital, $50,000. 
To manufacture engines, etc. Incor- 
porators: Frank Wood, Elmer Wood 
and William H. Bettcher. 


Moran, Ind.—Moran Electric Light 
& Power Co. has been incorporated 
with $15,000 capital to engage in the 
sale of electric light and power at 
Moran and surrounding territory. The 
company will purchase power from 
the Terre Haute, Indiana & Eastern 
Traction Co. E. White is one of 
the principal stockholders. 


Brooklyn, N. Y¥Y.—Wearling Fur- 
naces Co., Inc. Capital, $30,000. To 
manufacture furnaces, etc. Incor- 
porators: R. Feiler, and L. and A. 
Miller, Brooklyn. 


New York, N. Y.—Petroleum En- 
gine & Manufacturing Co. Inc. Capi- 
tal, $100,000. To manufacture en- 
gines, botlers, etc. Incorporators: W. 
P. Brew. M. F. Rees and W. A. 
Lynch, New York. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—Normanna Elec- 
trical Co., Inc. To engage in general 
electrical contracting operations. In- 
corporators: B. Hagen, and F. Wer- 
ner, 322 President street. 


New York, N. Y.—Harder Furnace 
& Engineering Corporation. Capi- 
tal, $300,000. To manufacture boilers, 
furnaces, etc. Incorporators: W. L 
Harder, M. C. Monroe, New 
and M. E. Clark, Brooklyn. 


Great Neck, N. Y.—Liberty Alarm 
& Accessories Co. Inc. Capital, $50,- 
000. To manufacture electrical spe- 
cialties. Incorporators: F. A. Howe, 
W. H. Turner, and H. Rohwer, New 
York. 


Brasher Falls, N. Y.—Milling & 
Lighting Co., Inc. Capital, $60,000. To 
operate a local electric light, heat and 
power plant. Incorporators: R. Hef- 
ferman, T. D. Rochford, and M. A. 
Hallahan, Brasher Falls. 


New York, N. Y.—North Ameri- 
can Electrical Products Corporation. 
Capital, $20,000. To manufacture elec- 
trical specialties. Incorporators: M. 
F. Rilev, E. C. Schiffmacher. and J. 
Bernhart, 701 West One Hundred and 
Seventy-ninth street. 


New York, N. Y.—Wald Electric 
Manufacturing Co., Ince. Capital. 
$5000. To manufacture electrical 
supplies. Incorporators: N. H. Bres- 
sel, D. and P. Wald, 378 East Eighth 
street. 


New York, N. Y.—Long Acre Hard- 
ware '* Electric Co., Inc. Capital, 
$10,000. To manufacture electrical 


York; 
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specialties, etc. Incorporators: R. 
Lebowitz, H. Thai, and B. Fando, 
438 West 49th street. 


Alva, Okla—Southwestern Utilities 
Co. operating a local electric light 
and power plant, has tiled articles of 
incorporation with a capital of $500,- 
000. Albert Manuel, New York, Percy 
Jones, Alva, and R. F. Rice, Law- 
rence, Kans., are the incorporators. 


Dover, Del.—Independent Wireless 
Telegraph Co., Inc., has incorporated 
with a capital of $2, 000 to construct 
and operate radio wireless, electric 
and other plants. L. B. Phillips, E. 
B. Thomas, Dover, incorporators. 


Seattle, Wash.—Electric Appliance 
Co. has been incorporated with a 
capital of $25,000 by W. A. Marsden 
and S. D. Howell. 

Newark, N. J.—Murray Wire Co. 
Capital, $125,000. To manufacture 
electrical wires, etc. Incorporators: 
J. H. Murray, Peter Igoe and J. R. 
Cooney, Newark. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Electrical Goods in China and 
Japan.—The Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. 
C., has issued a valuable 197-page re- 
port dealing with the Far Eastern 
markets for American electrical 
goods, especially in China and Japan. 
This report, which was prepared by 
Trade Commissioner R. A. Lunquist, 
gives a good idea of the climate, cus- 
toms of the people, conduct of trade, 
business methods, and many other 
matters having a direct or indirect 
bearing on the electrical goods busi- 
ness. Copies of ‘Electrical Goods in 
China, Japan, and Vladivostok,” (Spe- 
cial Agents Series No. 172), can be 
obtained at 30 cents each from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C.,-or from any district or co-oper- 
ative office of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 


Problems of Industrial Readjust- 
ment in the United States.— National 
Industrial Conference Board has is- 
sued Research Report No. 15 entitled 
“Problems of Industrial Readjustment 
in the United States” which embodies 
a report on industrial readjustment in 
the United States and merely aims to 
define the problem and not to solve 
it. The problem in the United States 
and abroad is outlined in the intro- 
duction. The first chapter deals with 
readjusiment as affecting labor, in- 
cluded in which are the demobiliza- 
tion of military forces: civilian war 
workers; demand for labor: women 
in industry; emigration and immigra- 
tion: nours of work: wages and rep- 
resentation of workers. The remain- 
ing chapters discuss materials, for- 
eign trade, capital and credit. and the 
relation of the Government to indus- 
try. The book of 58 pages is a clear 
statement of the questions involved 
and should tend to narrow the many 
differences current on the subject and 
to promote efforts to reach sound 
conclusions on these problems of 
grave importance. 


National Board of Fire Under- 
writers.—A little pamphlet entitled 
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“What is the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters,” has been issued by 
this Board and sets forth in clear 
manner that it is an educational, engi- 
neering, statistical and vnublic service 
organization, maintained by stock fire 
insurance companies of which nearly 
all the important companies are mem- 
bers. A brief review of the history 
of the Board is given and a summary 
of the work of its principal commit- 
tees, including the actuarial bureau, 
the committees on construction of 
buildings, fire prevention and engi- 
neering standards, incendiarism and 
arson, public relations, etc. The or- 
ganization of Underwriters Labora- 
tories. which is maintained by the 
national Board is briefly described. 
The booklet concludes with an inter- 
esting review of the very important 
war service conducted by the Board’s 
engineers for various branches of the 
Government during the last two 
years. Copies of this booklet can 
be obtained from the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, 76 Williams 
street, New York City. 


Government Ownership and Opera- 
tion of Public Utilities—The Special 
Committee on Government Owner- 
ship and Operation of Public Utili- 
ties of the Merchants’ Association of 
New York has issued its report, re- 
viewing the question of Government 
ownership and operation of public 
utilities, particularly with reference 
to new conditions arising from the 
war. The Merchants’ Association of 
New York has gone on record as 
opposing Government ownership and 
operation of railroads, telephones, 
telegraphs, and other public utili- 
ties. ‘It believes that such utilities are 
far more effectively operated under 
private ownership, subject to public 
regulation, than would be possible 
under governmental ownership and 
operation; and that it would be a 
national calamity to subject these in- 
struments, indispensable to the wel- 
fare of the whole country, to the 
hampering, inefficient and wasteful 
methods inseparable from govern- 
mental undertakings. The commit- 
tee in its report points out how the 
political selection of officials produces 
a personnel poorly qualified for eco- 
nomic service, the success of which 
depends very largely upon the ability 
and skill, the zeal and energy and 
soundness of judgment of the human 
agent employed. It further discusses 
the disabilities of executive officials 
under Government control arising 
from defective personnel: reasons 
why the financial needs of a public 
business undertaking are usually not 


promptly or sufficiently met; waste- 
ful distribution of capital outlavs: 
political results and dangers: what 


experience of Government operation 
shows; and Government ownership of 
plant and operation by contract. In 
conclusion, the Committee recon- 
mends that the Association endeavor, 
through the preparation of wide- 
spread circulation of suitable print- 
ed statements, to inform the public of 
the reasons why public ownership 
and operation is no remedy for al- 
leged existing evils and why it is 
harmful to public welfare. Ap- 
pendices showing the result of Gov- 
ernment ownership of lighting plants, 
water plants, and other public utih- 
ties are included inthe report of the 
Committee. 
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E. W. Kearns to Represent Habirshaw Electric Cable—A. 
W. Roche Becomes Manager Robertson Chemical—Changes 


Bert HawNnsSEN has severed his 
connection with the H. B. Squires Co., 
manufacturers’ agent of San Francisco, 
to join the sales force of the Cutler- 
Hammer Manufacturing Co., Muilwau- 
kee, Wis. 


James H. WILKERSON, Chicago, 
has taken up active duties as a member 
of the Iinois* Public Utilities Commis- 
sion. He was formerly first assistant 
attorney-general for Illinois. He takes 
the position made vacant by the retire- 
ment of Fred E. Sterling, who has been 
elected state treasurer. 


E. W. KEARNS, formerly salesman 
in the Chicago district for the Monarch 
Electric Wire & Cable Co., recently 
joined the Chicago sales force of the 
Western Electric Co. as representative of 
the Habirshaw Electric Cable Co., lnc., 
with offices at 500 South Clinton street. 
Mr. Kearns is well known in the elec- 
trical field in the Middle West, having 
been associated with the Monarch com- 
pany for 16 years. 


Haroutp G. PAYNE, having com- 
pleted recent Government appointments, 
has engaged in business as an electrical 
engineer, specializing on problems in 
connection with design of power plants 
and systems, industrial electric power 


and lighting layouts, reports on utility — 


properties, valuations and rate adjust- 
ments, management and operation. Mr. 
Payne has established othces at 20] 
Chamber of Commerce Bosto: Mass. 

Lours STEINBERGER, president 
and general manager of the Electrose 
Manufacturing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
is one of the men of the hour who 
“measured up” in the great struggle 
which was just recently brought to a 
close. When war against Germany 
was declared a call went forth. not alone 
for fighting men, but as well for the 
geniuses, the scientists, the mechan- 
icians and all who could render assist- 
ance to the Government either across 
the sea or at home. It was when this 
need of initiative and constructive 
genius became acute that Mr. Stein- 
berger tendered his valuable services 
and those of the great corporation he 


manages to the Government. He de- 
voted his immense plant to war 
work and the manner in which 


he carried out his plans is evidenced 
by the electrose equipment supplied to 
vessels of the American navy, every 
vessel, from the dreadnought Pennsyl- 
vania to the lesser battleships, cruisers, 
torpedo-boat chasers, and submarines, 
all having been splendidly equipped 
with the wonderful insulation made by 
the Electrose Manutacturing Co. Mr. 
Steinberger, who was the inventor of 
the FElectrose, has caused more than 
two hundred patents to be issued, with 
one hundred more in process of being 
issued relating to insulation and in- 
sulating parts. He has to his credit 
perhaps many more such inventions 
than any other inventor. 


RoNALD G. STARR, of Toronto, 
was recently appointed engineer of the 
Orillia, Ont., electrical and waterworks 
plants, succeeding the late W. K. Green- 
wood. 


CHARLES P1Ez, president of the 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, has announced 
his resignation as director general of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, ef- 
fective May 1. 


JoseErPH C. BALDWIN, JR, has 
been elected a director of the National 
Conduit & Cable Co. New York, to 
nll the vacancy caused by the death of 
Capt. J. R. de Lamar. 


Joun A. Fritz, who has served 
the Scranton (Pa.) Electric Co. as chief 
engineer since Feb. 1, 1910, has tendered 
his resignation to become associated 
with the Penn Steel Co., Chester, Pa. 


A. TURNBULL, formerly connected 
with the heating device department of 
the General Electric Co., is now rep- 
resenting the Edison Electric Appliance 
Co. in the Northwest, with headquarters 
at Portland. . 


W. H. FAIRCHILD, city engineer 
of Galt, Ont., has been appointed man- 
ager of the Galt Public Utilities Com- 
mission and will be in full charge of 
both the Hydro and Waterworks De- 
partments. 


F. C. JEANNOT has resigued from 
the Dayton Power & Light Co., for 
which he was the Wilmington district 
superintendent, to become superintend- 
ent at Sharon, Pa. for the Mahoning 
& Shenango Railway & Light Co. 


Wititis B. CLEMMITT has 
joined the engineering staff of the 
Powdered Coal Engineering & Equip- 
ment Co. of Chicago in the capacity of 
advisory engineer. Mr. Clemmitt was 
formerly assistant superintendent of the 
open hearth department of the Central 
Iron & Steel Co. at Harrisburg. Pa. 


J. F. McGutreE, manager of the 
Minot, N. D., division of Northern 
States Power Co., has been made a 
member of a committee appointed by 
the board of directors of the Associa- 
tion Commerce to investigate the 
feasibility of building an electric 
line from Minot to Roseglen and Elb- 
woods, in which many farmers along 
the route are greatly interested. 


A. W. Rocwe, who for the past 
11 years has been connected with the 
Sherwin-Williams Co., specializing in 
insulating materials, recently resigned 
to become manager of the Robertson 
Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio, and will 
be in charge of the manufacture and 
sale of a complete line of insulating 
varnishes and compounds. The Rob- 
ertson Chemical Co. is the manufac- 
turer of insulating liquids and com- 
pounds, included in which are Arma- 
lac, Enamelac, Insullac, transformer 
cements, Rubberflux, ete. 


K. I. Dazey, formerly manager of 
collections with the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., has accepted the position of 
purchasing agent with the Schaw- 
Patcher Co., who has recently included 
shipbuilding in its range of industrial 
activity. 

Georce H. Ruprert, who before his 
entry into the chemical warfare branch 
of the service had charge of a sodium- 
ferro cvanide department of the Semet- 
Solvay Co.. has accented a position as 
advisory engineer with the Powdered 
Coal Engineering & Equipment Co., of 
Chicago. 

Henry M. BYLLESBY, president 
of the company bearing his name, and 
recently a lieutenant-colonel in the 
Quartermaster Corps, has been chosen 
president of the Chicago branch of the 
National Security League, succeeding 
Harrv H. Merrick, president of the As- 
sociation of Commerce. The four 
cardinal points in Mr. Byllesby’s creed 
are universal military training, the 
weeding out of illiteracy in the United 
States, organized opposition to all anti- 
government and bolshevik activities in 
America, and deportation of interned 
alien enemies and other aliens. Mr. 
Ryllesby was the purchasing officer for 
the American troops in England and 
the Scandinavian countries. 


Obituary. 

Atva W. BERNARD, local man- 
ager of the Western Light & Power 
Co. at Boulder, Colo.. died on Feb. 23 
from pneumonia following an attack 
of influenza. Mr. Bernard was a very 
popular and highly esteemed ofticial of 
this company and had a host of friends. 
He was born in Leadville, Colo., on 
July 16, 1884, and was educated in 
Boulder. He entered the employ of 
the Western Light & Power Co. in 
1904 as an electrician and was rapidly 
promoted to various positions. In 1917 
he was appointed to the position of 
local manager at Boulder, which of- 
fice he held at the time of his death. 
The deceased is survived by his widow 
and two children. 


WittraMmM A. Harness, Detroit 
representative of the automotive equip- 
ment department of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., died 
suddenly on Feb. 11 from pneumonia. 
He had returned from a trip in the 
morning and feeling very ill went home 
at once and passed away that night. 
Mr. Haines was born at Minerva, Ohio, 
and attended the Ohio State Univer- 
sity. In 1907 he entered the engineer- 
ing department of the Westinghouse 
company, but later joined the sales de- 
partment. Seven vears later he was 
assigned to the Detroit office of the au- 
tomobile equipment department and 
was made manager of this office in 
1918. Mr. Haines was well known to 
the automotive industry, his attractive 
personality making firm friends wher- 
ever he went. 
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Readjustment Period — What? 


XX VII. 


To give constructive consideration to the 
needs of American foreign trade; to assist in 
devising means that will enable our overseas 
commerce effectively to meet the conditions 
which it faces, the National Foreign Trade 
Council has called the Sixth National Foreign 
Trade Convention, at the Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 
April 24, 25 and 26, 1919. There should be, 
from the power and electrical industries, as 
full an attendance as possible. 


C. A. TUPPER CHICAGO 
President INTERNATIONAL TRADE PRESS, Inc. 


Meeting an Emergency 


The abrupt termination of the war in Europe 
brought the United States suddenly face to 
face with certain questions of grave concern 
to American industry. 


Now, as never before, the United States must 
rely upon foreign trade to make certain the 
full employment of labor and to provide in- 
vestment for capital; to stabilize industry and 
prevent disturbance of domestic conditions; to 
insure the permanent retention and operation 
of our new merchant vessels under the Amer- 
ican flag; to maintain prosperity among Ameri- 
can producers and to forestall any retro- 


gression from the high standards that have 
been achieved. 


The first National Foreign Trade Convention 
at Washington, May 27-28, 1914, recognized 
the need of an organization which should 
“endeavor to co-ordinate the foreign trade ac- 
tivities of t he nation,” and authorized the crea- 
tion of the National Foreign Trade Council for 
that purpose. 


The Council has a membership of manufac- 
turers, railroad and steamship men, bankers, 
publishers and others representing all sections 
of the United States, and collectively stand- 
ing for the general interest of all elements 
engaged in foreign trade. 


Non-political and non-partisan, its function is 
advisory, and it seeks effectively to co-operate 
with other organizations in the encouragement 
of sound national foreign trade policy. 
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Allis-Chalmers Has Its Best Year. 


Business and earnings of the Alis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co. for 11 months 
ended Nov. 31, 1918, indicate that last 
year will prove to have been the largest 
in the company’s history. 

In 11 months deliveries amounted to 
$31,454,110, more than $5,000,000 in excess 
of the full 12 months of 1917, the previous 
record yeur. In the same period net 
profits, after generous allowance for fed- 
eral taxes, were $4,996,892, almost 1,000,000 
more than the full year of 1917. 

The $10.00 regular and accumulated 
dividend required $1,650,000 and after de- 
ducting this from the $4,996,892 balance 
after taxes, there remained $3,346,892 for 
the $26,000,000 common stock, or $13.10 a 
share on that issue. On this basis the 12 
months’ earnings are estimated to have 
resulted in $14.63 a share for the com- 
mon, after taxes, and $10 a share on the 
preferred. ; : 


Edison Company Reports Gain in 
1918 Earnings. 


The Commonwealth Edison Co. reports 
net earnings of $4,936,470 available for 
dividends in the year ended Dec. 31. This 
is equal to 9.79% on the stock and com- 
pares with $4,677,077, 9.28% earned in the 
previous year. , 

The balance sheet shows current assets 
of $11,800,000, as compared to $13,372,516 
in the previous year, and current liabili- 
ties of $6,657,956, as compared to $5,165,- 
759. A foot note explains $1,500,000 of the 
$1,699,441 of notes payable have been re- 
tired since the close of the year. 

The company has adopted the plan of 
making no appropriation of earnings for 
excess profits taxes, but pays from sur- 
plus and tax assessed on the earnings of 
the previous year. Such taxes paid last 
year were $133,796. Provision was made 
in the latest income account for the in- 
come tax of 12%. 

It was announced that the company 
has sold to a syndicate of Chicago bank- 
ers $4,000,000 of its first mortgage 5% 


bonds of 1908, due in 1943, and they will 


be offered today at 93%, to yield about 
514%. No securities were issued dur- 
ing 1918. 

President Samuel Insull says in his re- 
port that the company saved $1,000,000 
last year by owning its own coal mines. 
The income account compares as follows: 

1918. 1917. 
Operating revenue.. .$26,505,136 $25,351,585 
Operating expenses.. 14,119,935 13,791,636 


Amortization and de- 
preciation reserve. 2,822,090 2,856,246 


Net operating rev- 


enue ......ceeees $ 9,563,110 $ 8,723,702 
Taxes and municipal 
2,791,368 2,229,906 


compensation 
Operating income..$ 6,171,742 $ 6,493,795 
Other income......... 296,277 314,831 


Total income. ......$ 7,068,020 $ 6,808,627 


Less interest on 

bonds ......sses.e. 2,131,550 2,131,550 

Available for divi- 

dends ...........- $ 4,936.470 $ 4,677,077 

Dividends paid...... 4,033,824. 3,667,352 

Balance carried to 

‘gurplus .......... $ 902,646 $ 1,009,725 

ASSETS. 

Plants, real es- 

tate, etc.......... $ 99,275.884 $ 95,791,731 
Securities ......... ; ,692 8,005,598 
Fire insurance fund 

investment ...... 983,920 
Service annuity fund 

investment : 569,095 sw ce eae F 
Material in store- 

rOOMS sesoses 1,432,614 1,730,644 
Contract wiring 

work unbilled and 

advances to con- 

tractorS ........- 840,706 768,449 
Coal in storage.... 1,240,805 770,890 
Liberty loan ac- . 

COUNT © 656.05 Caw 793,113 049,111 
Accounts and bills 

receivable ...... 6,335,394 7,342,451 
Cash s.4.c45aad Ss 1,157,385 2,210,969 


$122.114.613 $117,169, 846 


soe ere ewe eo 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock.......$ 50,422,800 $ 50,122,826 
Bonds Common- 

wealth Edison... 34,631,000 34,631,000 
Bonds Common- 

wealth Electric.. 8,000,000 8,000,000 
Open accounts..... 53,743 243,587 
Notes payable...... 1,699,441 1,500,000 
Accounts payable.. 968,922 779,165 
Customers’ depos- 

TOS da ahha eee vx bg 686,736 193,911 
Municipal compen- 

sation accrued... 582,339 544,176 
Bond interest ac- 

Crued cerror ians 710,516 710,516 
Taxes accrued..... 2,010,000 1,438,000 
Amortization and 

depreciation re- 

SETVE occire eiest 13,842,257 12,521,683 
Fire insurance fund * 

reserve .......... 983,920 
Service annuity 

fund reserve...... 569,095 Sh Nila te 
Surplus ........... 6,953,840 6,184,990 

Totals .......... $122,114,613 $117,169,846 


“Subsequent to Dec. 31, 1918, bank loans 
amounting to $1,500,000 (included in the 
above item of notes payable) have been 
paid off. 


Central Illinois Company Re-elects 
Directors. 


The stockholders of the Central Illinois 
Public Service Co. met Feb. 25 at the 
general offices of the company in Mat- 
toon, IH. <All members of the board of 
directors were re-elected as follows: 
Samuel Insull, Walter S. Brewster, J. 
Paul Clayten, John F. Gilchrist, George 
W. Hamilton, Martin J. Insull and Mar- 
shall E. Sampson. Virtually all of the 
stock was represented at the meeting. 
The directors will meet soon for the elec- 
tion of officers. 


Dividends. 


San Joaquin Power & Light Co. has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of $1.50 on 
preferred stock, payable March 15 to stock 
of record Feb. 2s. 


El Paso Llectric Co. has declared a 
quarterly dividend of $2.50, payable March 
15 to stock of record March 5. 


Montana Power Co. has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 14%, also.a quar- 
terly dividend of 1%% on preferred stock, 
both payable April 1 to stockholders of 
record March 15. 


Chicago Telephone Co. has declared a 
quarterly dividend of $2 per share, y- 
able March 31 to stock of record March 29. 


Westinghouse-Church-Kerr Co. has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 14%; also 
a quarterly dividend of 14% on preferred 
stock, payable March 10 te stock of rec- 
ord Feb. 28. 


A quarterly dividend of 1%% on pre- 
ferred stock has been declared by di- 
rectors of the Standard Gas & Electric 
a PAYADIS March 15 to stock of record 

e e o 


The board of directors of the Rochester 
Railway & Light Co. has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 14% on preferred 
stock, payable April 1 to stock of record 
March 24. 


New York Edison Co. has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 1%%, payable 
March 14. 


General Electric Co. has declared a 
quarterly dividend of $2 per share, pay- 
able April 17 to stock of record March 15. 


WEEKLY COMPARISONS OF CLOSING-BID PRICES OF SECURITIES OF LEAD- 
ING ELECTRICAL COMPANIES. 
Quotations furnished by F. M. Zeiler & Co., Rookery Bldg., Chicago. 


Div. rate. Bid Bid 
Publie Utilities— Per cent. Feb. 25. March 4. 
Adirondack Electric Power of Glen Falls, common............ ma 6 11 12 
Adirondack Electric Power of Glens Falls, preferred.......... jie 72 72 
American Gas & Electric of New York, common...........-. 10+extra 98 100 
American Gas & Electric of New York, preferred............ oe 6 43 43 
American Light & Traction of New York, common........... ‘iE i 240 238 
American Light & Traction of New York, preferred....... Wo aes 6 98% 981% 
American Power & Light of New York, common............. eee 4 57 55 
American Power & Light of New York, preferred............ coe 6 75 76 
American Public Utilities of Grand Rapids, common......... ae a ee ae 
American Public Utilities of Grand Rapids, preferred........ Sets 7 33 33 
American Telephone & Telegraph of New York .............- See take 104% 106% 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, common....... eoo es 4 4 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, particip...... iam 7 10 10 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, first preferred...  .. 50 55 
Appalachian Power, COMMON. ..... cc ccc cece sree rete e eee enee eats x 2 2 
Appalachian Power, preferred............ cece cere eect eeeeees ars 7 12 12 
Cities Service of New York, COMMON........--.e. cee cece eeees tra 338 349 
Cities Service of New York, preferred......... 2.0. ce ec eee eeee ee 6 80 79 
Commonwealth Edison of Chicago .......... cece cece eee etree wa 8 113 112 
Comm. Power, Railway & Light of Jackson, common......... as oe 19 19 
Comm. Power, Railway & Light of Jackson, preferred........ sse G 40 40 
Federal Light & Traction of New York, common............. ‘ee. Ae 9 9 
Federal Light & Traction of New York, preferred........... ie OES 40 42 
Illinois Northern Utilities of Dixon 2.0.0.0... . 0. cece ce eee eens vi 6 oe ron 
Middle West Utilities of Chicago, common..........-..eeeee: 2+extra 20 23 
Middle West Utilities of Chicago, preferred...............08- ele 6 50 49 
Northern States Power of Chicago, commeon..............+4- ate a 12 72 
Northern States Power of Chicaso, preferred................ ex. div.7 90 90 
Pacific Gas & Electric of San Francisco, common............. eave . 49 49 
Pacific Gas & Electric of San Francisco, preferred............ poe 6 ia ia 
Public Service of Northern Illinois, Chicago, common......... Baik 7 89 89% 
Public Service of Northern Illinois, Chicago, preferred........ sie 6 89 91 
Republic Railway & Light of Youngstown, common......... eon 4 16 16 
Republic Railway & Light of Youngstown. preferred........ ‘ate 6 54 56 
Standard Gas & Electric of Chicago, common.............2-+ eee a 25 24 
Standard Gas & Electric of Chicago, preferred............... eins 6 41 3916 
Tennessee Railway, Light & Power of Chattanooga, common.,.. œ» 2% 4 
Tennessee Railway, Light & Power.of Chattanooga, preferred... 6 15 6 
United Light & Railways of Grand Rapids, common......... sda 4 86% 361% 
United Light & Railways of Grand Rapids, preferred........ ee 6 70 70 
Western FPower of San Francisco, common ...........+-.-.- ne ae 18 18 
Western Union Telegraph of New York ...........ec cece eens extra 87 S81 
Industries— 
Electric Storage of Philadelphia, common ............++...6. eae 4 5 59 
General Electric of Schenectady ....... E E Pra A Gog tno ve 8 154 155 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. of Pittsburgh, common....... ee 7 43% 43% 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. of Pittsburgh, prefèrred...... Bos 7 55 55 
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Fig. 1.—Instrument Board and Stokers at Delray Station, Detroit Edison Company. 


Fuel-Burning Equipment of Some 
Large Modern Central Stations 


Study of Fuel-Burning Equipment—Features of Stoker, 
Furnace Chambers, Boiler Settings and Stoker Drive of 
Several Large Central Station Installations—Instruments 


By JOSEPH G. WORKER 


Manager, Stoker Department, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 


gree, “conventional” steam power plants. The 

activities of the different Government admin- 
istrations, however, have exacted requirements, in de- 
tail, conducive to the highest economic operating re- 
sults. Production, on the one hand, has made the 
different public service corporations face the necessity 
of increased power facilities, and the requirements of 
fuel conservation, on the other, have demanded a care- 
ful study of detail problems, not only in the selection 
of equipment, but in providing means for its econom- 
ical operation. The co-operative activity of the power 
plant management, with all these problems, cannot be 


\ K 7 AR necessities brought about, to a certain de- 


better exemplified than in the character of the equip- 
ment designed for, recent instal'ations of new steam 
plants. | 

A study of the fuel-burning equipment of the most 
modern plants will show that every consideration is 
being given to those details which provide for a bal- 
ancing of the economic results that come from a care- 
ful selection of equipment, good supervision and cor- 
rect operation. It will be found that elaborate means 
are being provided so that the boiler room organization 
can do things easily. It is no longer necessary for 
firemen to climb ladders and craw! over the boiler tops 
to change the position of dampefs, although such 
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methods are still common in many old plants. Mech- 
anisms are being placed at the hands of the operators 
- so that it is not necessary for them to go to incon- 
venient places in order to control operating conditions. 

The most generally used fuel burning equipment 
in the modern stations is the “inclined multiple retort” 
underfeed stoker, designed for large boiler units, rang- 


Fig. 2.—Setting at Boston Electric 
Station. 


Ituminating Company’s 


ing from 1200 to 1500 hp. A number of boilers con- 
taining 12,600 sq. ft. of heating surface have been 
used and are furnishing steam for 7000 to 8000 kw. 
in the prime mover. It is not at all improbable that 
this unit will be further developed to furnish steam 
for at least 10,000 kw., in the prime mover for con- 
tinuous operation. These units are set singly with 
large alleyways between each setting, so that the boiler 
and fuel-burning equipment are accessible on all sides. 
The stokers are designed for a flexible operation of 
50 to 300% rating. Clinker grinders are used in a 
number of cases for discharging the ash and refuse 
automatically. i 

‘The following brief description of the fuel-burn- 
ing equipment recently installed in a number of mod- 
ern power stations covers a wide range in the character 
of load and fuel used. Some of these plahts are com- 
pletely new stations, while others are extensions to 
old stations, and still others are old stations in which 
inadequate fuel-burning equipment has been replaced 
by more modern equipment. i 

Edison Electric Illuminating Co. of Bos- 
ton—This company has replaced the old fuel-burn- 
ing equipment under eight 512-hp. boilers with in- 
clined underfeed stokers. One of these stokers was 
equipped with a clinker grinder, the idea being to try 
this out under regular operating conditions and with 
the fuel available, this being a part of a study for the 
new extension to the station. Although the stoker was 
of small size (five retorts), the clinker grinder op- 
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erated satisfactorily and it was decided to use this de- 


` sign in connection with the equipment for the new 


extension consisting of four cross-drum boilers, 42 
sections wide, 14 tubes high and 18 ft. long, rated at 
1232 hp., at 300 lb. gauge pressure equipped with a 
superheater designed to give 150° F. superheat. 

These stokers, of the underfeed type, are shown 
in Fig. 2, they have 13 retorts installed under the back 
end of the boiler, under the mud drums, and are 
equipped with rotary clinker grinders for removing 
the ash and clinker continuously. The stoker drives 
are divided with not over four retorts to a motor; also, 
the wind boxes and dampers are so arranged that they 
can be controlled on the same basis, this provision be- 
ing made so as to give a complete control of coal and 
air across the entire furnace width. 

The coal usually used in New River of approxi- 
mately the following analysis : 


Fixed carbon <ccticussc aca ks wee hand waren 73.50 
Volatile p ecuserrer dirir Ack oh valle ale cote ieaor kee 20.75 
PS? EEE O eta eal Re ae eR Bea arse BSR 5.75 
MOISCURE: | bikie edits Hue. staar os bed Rew aS 3.25 
Sulphur sign cusanssewe danse bane NANET 1.05 
Be ite cabauaaew Nisan dh bho e Aken Cheers 14,700 


The average per cent of combustible in the ash and 
refuse is not to exceed 15%. The stoker equipment, 
when supplied with the above fuel, is designed to de- 
velop 300% of normal rating of the boilers for periods 
of short duration. 

The Boston Edison Co.’s engineers worked out a 
design in which doors are placed in the bridge wall 
and all controlling mechanism placed at the end op- 
posite the stokers, Fig. 2, so that when the operator 
views the furnace fires through the bridge wall doors, 
he will have at hand the controlling mechanisms. 

Buffalo General Electric Co.—The fuel-burning 
equipment for a recent extension of this company’s 
boiler plant consists of 24-retort underfeed stokers ap- 
plied to 1140-hp. cross-drum boilers, Fig. 3. The 
stoker equipment is designed for burning high volatile 
Pittsburgh coal of about 13,500 B. t. u. as fired, with 
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Fig. 3.—Setting of Buffalo General Electric/Cömpany’'s Stokers. 


March 15, 1919. 


10% ash, 3% moisture and 2% sulphur. Air-admit- 
ting dump grates are furnished with the stoker equip- 
ment, these being power-operated. To eliminate the 
formation of clinker as much as possible, air boxes 
were designed for installation in the side wall. - 

The combined efficiency for the plant’s operating 
. conditions will range from 75% at 200% of boiler rat- 
ing, to 65% at 500% of boiler rating. The coal burn- 
ing equipment is designed for continuous capacity of 
480% of boiler rating and 600% for short durations. 
In comparison, this boiler has 24 retorts installed 
under an 1140 hp. boiler, while at the Delray Station 
of the Detroit Edison Co., there are 26 retorts installed 
under a 2365 hp. boiler. 

Union Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati—The new 
$8,000,000 plant of this company contemplated the 
installation of eight cross-drum type boilers containing 
approximately 12,625 sq. ft. of water heating surface, 


Fig. 4.—Stoker and Boiler Installation, Union Gas & Electric 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


with superheaters to produce 250° F. superheat. Each 
boiler was made up of 42 sections, 13 tubes high and 
20 ft. long, the furnace width being 24 ft. inside the 
setting walls. Each boiler is equipped with economiz- 
ers over the boiler and each boiler, with its economizer, 
is designed for evaporating 100,000 lb. of water per 
hour continuously from 1° F. to steam at 250 lb. pres- 
sure, and superheated 250° F., Fig. 4. The entire 
equipment is capable of evaporating 120,000 Ib. of 
water under the same conditions for short periods. 
The fuel-burning equipment is designed for burning 
West Virginia coal from the Kanawa District, con- 
taining approximately 12,500 B. t. u. per Ib. as fired. 

The stoker equipment is of the underfeed type, 
each stoker containing 14 retorts placed under the rear 
_ of the boiler under the mud drum. The stokers con- 
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Fig. 5.—Instrument Panel, Union Gas & Electric Company. 


sist of double dumping grates with arrangements for 
admitting air to them. The fuel-burning equipment is 
designed for combined efficiency ranging from 75%, 
with a boiler capacity of 35,000 lb. of water, to 05% 
with a capacity of 100,000 lb. of water. Each stoker 
is driven independently by direct-current motors con- 
nected by silent chain drives to the line shaft of the 
stokers.” Instrument boards are installed to indicate 
to the operators the exact furnace conditions, Fig. 5. 

American Gas & Electric Co., Windsor, W. Va. 
— The $10,000,000 plant of this company, located in 
the coal fields of Pittsburgh, is one of our largest power 
The present 
boiler-room equipment, either installed or provided 
for, consists of 14 boilers with underfeed stokers sim- 
ilar to the equipment mentioned for the Union Gas & 
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Fig. 6.—Stoker and Boiler Installation, American Gas. &Electric 
Company, Windsor? W. Wa. 
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Electric Cp. The setting of the stokers is shown in 
Fig. 6. The instrument boards at this installation are 
placed between each boiler in the aisles. 

Detroit Edison Co.—The front view of the boiler 
and stoker equipment installed at the Delray plant of 
the Detroit Edison Co. is shown in Fig. 1 and a cross- 
section in Fig. 7. The installation consists of 2365-hp. 
boilers equipped with 26-retort underfeed stokers, with 
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Fig. 7.—View of Stoker and Clinker Grinder, Deiray Station, 
Detroit Edison Company. 


clinker grinders. The Detroit Edison Co.'s engineers 
have done considerable work in the development of 
these clinker grinders. Difficulty was at first experi- 
enced on account of the fuel bed breaking, where the 
fuel left the underfeed part of the stoker, and going 
into the ash well. It will be noted from Fig. 7 that 
the grate surface has been curved, this being done in 
order to eliminate the breaks in the fire. This equip- 
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Fig. 8.—Sectional View of Stoker, West Penn Power Company's 
Installation at Pittsburgh, Pa. ` 
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ment is run ordinarily at 150% of boiler rating, but 
higher éapacities can be obtained when necessary. The 
coal used, contains about 13,200 B. t. u. as fired and 
10% ash. Under the above operating conditions, the 
combustible in the ash runs from 14 to 18%. : 

The instrument board used for indicating to the 
operators the condition of the furnace is well shown 
in Fig. 1. It will be noted that everything possible is 
provided to facilitate ease in handling the controlling 
equipment. 

West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.—The 
new plant of the West Penn Power Co. on the Alle- 
gheny River abeve Pittsburgh, contemplates some de- 
cidedly novel features in the boiler and stoker equip- 
ment. The initial installation is designed for six boil- 
ers of the cross-drum vertical-header type, 42 sections 
wide, 16 tubes high, 20 ft. long, set with the front 
header 16 ft. above the floor, each boiler being rated 
at 1529 hp. and equipped with superheaters designed 
to give 200°F. superheat. Underfeed stokers are to 
be installed at the front and rear ends of the boilers, 
Fig. 8, 14 retorts under the mud-drum, and 14 retorts 
under the front of the boiler. The operating condi- 
tions are to be a maximum of 300 lb. gauge pressure, 
200° F. superneat. $ 

The boilers will be set in two rows with aisles 
about, 15 ft. between, thus giving plenty of room 
around each boiler for proper operating facilities. The 
stoker drives are so divided that there will be 7 or 14 
retorts driven by one prime mover, and the wind box 
dampers are arranged to control separately the air 
for units of 3 or 4 retorts. The stokers are to be 
equipped with clinker grinders for continuously re- 
moving the ash and clinker. Pittsburgh coals will be 
used with approximately the following analyses : 


Analysis— Coal “A” Coal “B” Coal “C” 
Fixed carbon . 97,38 49.96 56.55 
Volatile . BARI 32.84 32.80 
INSITE aeree eth g tan a a T.R] 13.26 10.10 
Moisture ................. D2 0.94 0.55 
Sulphur cca danev anes, eas. L50 1.20 0.75 
B. t. u. (as fired)......... 13,500 11,748 12,713 


The boiler equipment is designed so that the flue 
gas temperatures will range from 500° F. at 150% 
rating, to 700° at 300% rating, the combined efficiency 
ranging from 75% at 150% rating, to 65% at 350% 
rating. Each stoker, when burning fuel as mentioned 
above, is designed to develop 350% of boiler rating 
continuous with the clinker grinder in operation, and 
400% of boiler rating for peaks of short duration. 
Under these operating conditions, the combustible in 
ash is not to exceed 14%, and the ash is to be dis- 
charged into water-scaled ash pits. 

Minneapolis General Electric Co.—The engi- 
neers for H. M. Byllesby Co. have been very active in 
redesigning the fuel-burning equipment of plants un- 
der their management. For example, at the Minne- 
apolis General Electric Co.’s plant, there were 
installed 12 underfeed stokers under twelve 600-hp. 
boilers. A recent extension to this plant contemplates 
the installation of five 14-retort underfeed stokers un- 
der five-1300-hp. boilers. On account of the coal con- 
ditions prevailing at this plant, it was necessary to 
design equipment for two grades of coal of the fol- 
lowing proximate analyses: 


Coal “A” Coal “B” 
Fixed carbon ~ nowe he eda ee cee n6 AS 43.49 
Volatile 535.588 5c bie a ee selene Beste BOR] 32.59 
Ash 11.03 20.44 
Moisture “sosSbe ache eee ee Sek 7.00 10.00 
SUDUT sas ec ed een ee os 1.70 3.48 
Dy. ite Meteo ees eee ey (ome 13,400 Dry 11,200 Dry 


March 15, 1919. ` 


Under the above conditions, the operating perform- 
ance of fuel “A” ranged from 1800 to 3000 hp. con- 
tinuous and 4500 hp. for short durations. With the 
poorer grade of coal, the maximum capacity was re- 
- duced to 3000 hp. for short durations. 

Union Electric Light & Power Co., St. Louis— 
In the last year or so, the boiler plant of the above 
company, has been entirely revamped and a change 
made in the type of fuel-burning equipment formerly 
‘used. Careful study was made in regard to the in- 
:-stallation of stokers, and it was finally decided to in- 


: Fig. 9.—Boller and Stoker Installation, Denver Gas & Electric 
Company. 


stall underfeed stokers for use with good Illinois coal 
of the following analysis: a 


Fixed. ‘Carbon: -fc6651 2 ovewercianniteak cere tod ios aai 48.9 
Volatile esra her ea cae awe oni Roamans 27.3 

SUN sess Sas hh eta a eee Bah cece re ep UE 14.9 
Moisture 2 csicnh is oe we roaa e ars Lene beak oh kee eRe 8.9 
Be t u Cas fired) 128-.ca eee i eo rekon eee Rae tecen Gs 11,112 


The main problem at the start was that of design- 
ing the equipment to eliminate, as much as’ possible, 
trouble due to clinker formation on the side walls. 
After the equipment was in operation, and when using 
the coal that was originally contemplated, very little 
difficulty was encountered with clinkers. Perform- 
ance results have been very satisfactory. A grade of 
coal with the following analysis is used: 


Fixed carbon 32.050.58655 wasn oeheekek bead Satin Sate eek 41.0 

SEY co doesent A bias tea ek Cane & Gans a erect lneea a Been Ge 21.7 
MOE, casa Gia aea acre ee athe mandate a cencuet 29.0 
Moisture askore oo owed beet ened he ede o eei 9.0 
Bs tarts S: n a E EEEE E tek ET EET E E 12,000 


‘Considerable more attention was required to keep the 
- á 
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fires uniform and cleaned properly in order to de- 
crease clinker trouble to a minimum. 

Denver Gas & Electric Co.—Recent develop- 
ments in the West have brought about the installation 
of underfeed stokers for burning coals found in the 
Denver markets. The above company’s new extension 
contemplates the installggion of four 750-hp. boilers 
and four g-retort underfeed stokers. The applica- 
tion setting worked out as shown in Fig. 9 was made 
to give sufficient combustion space for any high vol- 
atile coals that were liable to be used at this plant, 
including lignite. The fuel-burning equipment has 


Fixed carbon <64.cu.ciuan eea nre nce eb uaw eee eees 39.00 
NMOlatilë aeir en ere Ss Sea ee os ME oe 35.85 
Möishire erea beet Godse Bodies bape ASCE UR: 19.70 
ASM "ch te isha a ster tegian ark, Ea ots ae ct ea ast Me ede aaa 5.37 
SUIDHE Ai erdaverecucd wore LENSE EA EAA 0.42 
Be tee dry) ea eer ekr eat aoa E aa aR 12,000 


When using the above fuel, the operating perform- 


-= ance ranges from 140% boiler rating to 200% boiler 


rating for short duration, with approximately 70% 
combined boiler and furnace efficiency. 


ELECTRIC TRACTOR PROVES USEFUL IN 
TRANSFERRING DISABLED SOLDIERS. 


Modern surgery, aided by equipment and chemical 
processes undreamed of even a decade ago, is achiev- 
ing miraculous results in the physical reconstruction 
and mental rehabilitation of the wounded soldiers at 
the hospital, Fort Sheridan, Ill. There are now 1400 
patients at this hospital, representing every possible 
type of battle casualty. Electricity has been employed 
in this work for some time, but a rather novel appli- 
cation is made of it at Fort Sheridan. 

They call the department into which the patients 
are transferred after the physicians and specialists 
have done all they can do for them, the physic-therapy 
department. There the work of physical reconstruction 
is completed. The transferring of the disabled sol- 
diers back and forth between the different depart- 
ments for treatment at first appeared to be quite a 
problem but was sofved by employing a Mercury type 
L-3 tractor. 

This tractor hauls a trailer on which thay be seated 
as many as ten soldiers at once. The trip in this way 
is made speedily without jarring the riders in the 
least, even when starting or stopping, which is a great 
advantage over the previous methods. 


SEATTLE’S PURCHASE OF TROLLEY LINES > 


The Supreme Court of the State of Washington, 
on March 5, rendered a decision afhrming the legality 
of the deal between the Puget Sound Traction, Light 
& Power Co. and the City of Seattle, whereby the city 
becomes the purchaser of that company’s street-car 
system at $15,000,000, payable in the utility bonds of 
the municipality. The court’s decision, which estab- 
lishes the legality of the transaction, as set forth in 
the contract between the two parties and in the city 
ordinances relating thereto, also upholds the validity 
of the utility bonds which the company is to accept. 

This clears the way for the formal transfer of the 
street car properties and their control and operation 
by the city. It is believed the transfer will take place 
about April 1, when Thomas F. Murphine, superin- 
tendent of Public Utilities, will take charge. 

Under the terms of the contract, the Puget Sound 
Traction, Light & Power Co. is to supply the city with 
electric energy at one cent per kilowatt until such time 
as the city may be prepared tocproduceits own power. 
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Graphic Determination of Distribu- 
tion Economics 


Economical Design of Transmission and Distributing System — 
Influence of Annual Charges, Energy and Cable Costs, Conduit 
Charges and Depreciation Upon Choice of Conductor Cross-section 


By G. M. ARMBRUST 


Distribution Division, Commonwealth Edison Co. 


HE economical design of a transmission and dis- 
tribution system is that which provides for the 
distributing of energy at the desired efhciency, 
voltage regulation and reliability for the lowest invest- 
ment and operating expense, and as the system forms 
a large part of the plant investment, its problems are 
of considerable importance. 

Many specifications of the system are fixed by 
practical considerations, such as standard voltage, con- 
tinuity of service, safety, store room stock limitation, 
etc.; and the problems usually reduce to the proper 
distribution of lines and feeders, and to the determina- 
tion of size of conductors. | 

Theoretically, the economical size of conductor is 
that in which the sum of the interest on investment in 
cable, conduit, generating and converting plant, de- 


Total Annual Cost 


1918 Prices ô 


500 1000 1975 {7 
Sıze -Thousands of Circular Puls 
Fig. 1. 


preciation, taxes and loss of energy in the conductor 
are a minimum. This can be shown more clearly by 
a graphical representation of a typical case. Fig. 1 
illustrates the determination of the economical size of 
a low tension feeder, assuming an average distribu- 
tion of load and arrangements of substations as in the 
down-town district of Chicago, average maximum load 
of 815 amperes and length of feeder of 800 ft. It is 
assumed that these factors are practically fixed on the 
low tension system by voltage regulation and operat- 
ing conditions. The curves showing totals represent 
the sum of the following items of cost: 

First—Annual charges on cable. This is interest 
on investment, depreciation, taxes, etc., and is 9% 
of the cost of the cable installed. 

SEconD—Cost of energy loss in the feeder. The 
curves of Fig. 2 represent the average daily load of 


a low tension feeder during winter and summer 
months, also same kw-h. at 100% load-factor. From 
these and load curves of other seasons of the year the 
cost of energy loss per vear is calculated. 

TuHiIkD—Annual_ charges, interest, depreciation, 
taxes, etc., on generating station, transmission and 
substation equipment used to supply these losses. 

louRTH—Annual charges on conduit. From a 
comparison of these component curves it is evident 
that the two factors which principally effect the total 
annual cost of feeders are prices of copper and appara- 
tus, and the load-factor. The lowest point on the total 
cost curve, representing the minimum annual cost, 
shows the most economical size of conductor under 
the condition considered. From the curve of 1918 
prices, this size is 1,375,000 c.m. To show the effect 
of increased prices of copper and equipment, a similar 
curve is calculated, based on 1914 prices. 

Under these conditions the most economical size of 
conductor is 1,750,000 cir. mil., or in other words it 1s 
economical at the present prices to work the copper 
at a 25% higher current density. 

The diversity between customers or circuits, and 
the variation in demands of customers, in character of 
load, season of year, affect the load-factor or shape of 
load curve, and thus the amount of loss in feeders. 
This may be illustrated by considering the cost of car- 
rying the same annual kilowatt-hours output shown in 
Fig. 2, but at 100% load-factor. The effect is to cut 
off the peak of the curve where the energy loss is 
greatest. From the losses calculated from the average 
24-hr. loads and 1918 prices, the third total cost curve 
is obtained, Fig. 1. On accodnt of the lower energy 
loss, that portion of curve most affected by these losses 
(the smaller sizes) is lowered and minimum total cost 
is at 1,000,000 c.m., or a still smaller size of feeder 
would be economical. However, the variation in total 
cost within this range of sizes is not great, and the 
present standard size of 1,500,000 c.m. represents an 
average of these conditions. 

These cases illustrate the factors affecting design 
of feeders, but the principles used cannot be applied 
to all parts of the system, for instance, secondary a. c. 
distribution or to l. t. mains with indeterminate 
loads. Here the size must usually be made larger than 
economical to secure voltage regulation which will in- 
sure maximum life of incandescent lamps and desired 
quality of service, and to avoid continually replacing 
cables with other sizes as load conditions change. 

A similar case has been taken on the 4000-volt sys- 
tem, Fig. 3. Assuming the present arrangement and 
distribution of feeders in Chicago, with an average 
length of 8200 ft. and average maximum load of 525 
kw., Fig. 4, the present prices of equipment. the total 
annual cost per feeder is’mimimum when the-size of 
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conductors is slightly larger than No. o, the present 
standard size. Calculating the total cost from the 1914 
prices of copper and material shows the economical 
size of conductor to be about 25% larger. The effect 
of the load-factor is shown by the third total curve 
representing the cost of a feeder carrying this load 
under the same conditions except at 100%' load-factor 
This curve shows the economical size to be about 10% 
smaller than a feeder carrying an average load. 

The limitations of voltage regulation and operating 
conditions which largely determine the disposition of 
low tension feeders do not restrict the arrangement of 
the 6o-cycle circuits to as great an extent. As shown 
on the cost curves of the 4000-volt feeder, the annual 
charges on cable and conduit form a larger propor- 
tion of the total cost than in the case of the low tension 
feeder, so that with an arrangement of circuits which 
would concentrate more load at the feeders’ centers, a 
more economical disposition of feeder copper could 
be made. On account of the greater proportion of 
total cost of 60-cycle feeder being in cable, as com- 
pared with the low tension feeder, it is economical to 


in 
LN 


Fig. 2. 


load the 6o-cycle circuits to a higher current density, 
0.777 amperes per 1000 c.m., compared with 0.593 am- 
peres per 1000 c.m. in the low tension feeder or 32% 
higher. 

Fig. 5 represents a calculation to determine the eco- 
nomical load per line of the transmission system of 
Chicago. In this case the factors which are fixed are 
the location of generating stations, character of load, 
radius to which it is to be transmitted, transmission 
voltage, and the fact that there is now in service a 
large amount of cable of an average size of 250,000 
c.m. The problem is to determine the economical load 
per line and thus the proper arrangement of lines. 
The curves representing line and station charges and 
energy losses are therefore plotted as functions of the 
load per line in this case. As in the case of the 4000- 
volt feeder, the line charges are the largest portion of 
the total cost, in fact, within certain limits the line 
charges become a still greater portion of the total as 
the voltage increases. 

The most economical load per line per phase as 
shown on the total cost curve is slightly more than 300 
amperes, with the present prices of copper and energy. 
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The station charges are lower than the cost of energy 
loss in this case, as no substation equipment is charge- 
able to this system. 

The average maximum load per line in 1917 was 
about 150 amperes per phase per line, and the differ- 
ence between this load and 300 amperes represents, as 


Dollars Per Year 


shown'on the curve, about $200,000 per year loss. All 
of this difference cannot be saved as operating condi- 
tions will not permit carrying this load per line, but 
if the load were limited to 200 amperes per line, most 
of the saving would still be available. 

The point 1918 on this curve represents the results ` 


Amperes Per Phase 


Fig. 4. 


of the year's line changes and shows a saving of about 
$40,000 due to the increase in line loads. This still 
leaves a wide margin for increased efficiency in trans- 
mission. This further increase partly depends, how- 
ever, upon the installation of relays for the parallel 
operation of lines to provide the reserve now obtained 
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from spare lines. This spare cable can then be used 
to further increase the efficiency of the system. 

In addition to this reduction of annual transmis- 
sion cost a still greater saving in operating costs is 
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made by this year’s changes, by transferring a con- 
siderable portion of Fisk Street Station’s load to the 
Northwest Station. As shown on the diagram of lines, 
Fig. 6, a number of lines are to be removed from Fisk 
Street and installed from Northwest Station. On the 
25-cycle system, nine lines are being removed and five 
installed, resulting in an increased load per line and 
the transferring of an average of about 20,000 kw. of 
Fisk Street load to Northwest, and an arrangement of 
tie lines by which it is possible to transmit an aver- 
age of 15,000 kw. from Northwest to the Fisk Street 
bus. 

The reason for ‘this shift is the much better econ- 
omy of the new generating units at Northwest Station 
which will be in operation this year and the fact that 


North West 
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war conditions made it necessary to postpone the in- 
stallation of new units ordered for Fisk Street. This 
change will result in loading the economical generators 
almost up-to their capacity and shutting down some of 
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the smaller units at Fisk, Quarry and Grove Street 
Stations. 

Composition load curves, typical of the various sea- 
sons of the year are made up, from load curves of the 
substations affected, and from these total amount of 
energy to be transferred is calculated, the result of 
which is shown in Fig. 7. This amounts to about 210- 
million kw-h. per year transferred. Due to the better 
efficiency of these generators, the total gross saving 
per year is $263,000, or about $700 per day. 

The cost of this rearrangement of lines consists of 
the removal and installation of approximately 265,000. 
ft. of 4/o and 250 cir. mil. cable and amounts to about 
$65,000, including value of cable lost in transfer. 

A large part of this saving depends upon operating- 
the tie lines between stations at their maximum ca- 
pacity. It has been determined by their operation dur- 
ing recent winter months that they may be loaded con- 
tinuously to 85% or more of their maximum rated 
capacity during average winter weather without ex- 
ceeding temperature limits of the cable. During the 
summer months this rating is reduced to 50% of the- 
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maximum capacity on account of the lower rate of 
heat radiation of cables in warm weather. 
The principal objections to the scheme have been :. 
(1)—Injury to cable in pulling out and transfer- 
ring. 
(2)—Waste of cable of short lengths. 
(3)—Desirability of leaving cable in place for fu-- 
ture use even though not at present available for use. 


OIL SUPPLY LARGELY EXHAUSTED. 


Forty per cent of the total known oil supply in the - 
United States, exclusive of oil shale deposits in three: 
states, has been exhausted, according to estimates. 
transmitted by Secretary Lane to the interstate com- 
merce committee. 

Up to last Jan. 1, a total of 4,598,000,000 bbl. had’ 
been produced, while the known available oil re- 
sources, not counting the shale deposits, in the ground’ 
and in field storage were estimated at 6,740,000,000- 
bbl. Distillation of shale deposits in Colorado, Utah 
and Wyoming, however, would produce 70,000,000,000 - 
bbl. of oil, the secretary said. 
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Use of Boiler-Room Instruments 


Instruments That Should Be Employed — What 
these Instruments Show — How to Interpret Them 


By ROBERT JUNE 


Mechanical Engineer. 


This article is the third of a series on power plant management. 
of powcr plant management, factors that affect efficiency and economy. 


These articles will discuss the various important phases 
The power plant manager or superintendent reading 


this series will obtain a consecutive series of informative articles that may be educative for many, and in any case will serve 
to remind of the many factors in power plant operation requiring consideration. 


N BRINGING about efficient boiler operation con- 

| tinual observation of what is being performed is 

absolutely necessary if highest practical efficien- 

cies are to be obtained. For this reason boiler-room 
instruments are absolutely necessary. 


DraFTt GAUGE Is THE FIREMAN’S BEST FRIEND. 


This statement is made with due consideration of 
all the factors entering into successful boiler oper- 
ation. It enables the fireman to produce the largest 
amount of steam with the least amount of coal 
handling. 

The draft required to effect a given rate of com- 
bustion depends upon the kind and condition of fuel, 
the thickness of the fuel bed, type of grate and efh- 
ciency of combustion, and can only be found accu- 
rately by experiment. -For every kind of fuel and rate 
of combustion, there is a certain draft with which the 
best results are obtained. The curves in Fig. I give 
the furnace draft necessary to burn various kinds of 
coal at the indicated rate of combustion for average 
operating conditions. These curves allow a safe mar- 
gin for economically burning coals of the characters 
noted. Specific figures for the various types of stokers 
may be obtained from the manufacturers. 

When combustion is progressing properly, the 
quantity of gases will be in direct proportion to the 
load. The boiler through which the gases pass has 
a constant resistance (constant, that is, for the indi- 
vidual boiler—different sizes and makes of boilers 
have different resistances). The function of the draft 
gauge is to indicate the difference in pressure between 
the point or points with which it is connected and the 
atmosphere. A simple draft gauge is connected to one 
point, a differential to two. 

A draft gauge connected to show the pressure drop 
through the fuel bed in connection with one showing 
the drop through the boiler will indicate any change 
in the conditions of the fuel bed. A relative increase 
in the drop through the fuel bed will indicate that th 
bed is becoming thicker, or that it is becoming | 
with clinkers, etc. If the pressure drop becomes less, 
it indicates that there are holes in the fire or that the 
fuel bed is too thin. 

The pressure drop across the fire varies with the 
resistance of the fuel bed and also with the rate of 
flow of air through the fuel bed. The furnace indi- 
cator compares the pressure drop across the boiler, 
eliminating effects, due to the rate of flow of air, and 
thus obtains a net result which varies only with the 
resistance of the fuel bed. While this type of apparatus 
indicates what is going on in the furnace boiler, the 
opertaer must have sufficient intelligence and skill to 


be able to interpret its indications and adjust condi- 
tions. 

In concluding this discussion of draft, and draft 
gauges, I cannot do better than quote a statement once 
made by that master engineer of boiler-room oper- 
ation, Joseph W. Hays. “Visit your boiler room today 
and note how your firemen manage the drafts. If 
there are draft gauges on your boilers, you will figst 
be interested to note what a variety of drafts you 
have. You will also be interested to see whether the 
firemen are paying any attention to the gauges. If 
they do not, it is the fault of somebody about the 
place—not the firemen. It is a waste of time and 
money to equip your plant with anything that is not 
going to be used. Now watch the firemen. 

“The boiler dampers are open. The damper in the 
main breeching, if there is one, is wide open also. The 
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firemen act upon the theory that draft is made to be 
used and that if some draft is a good thing, all of the 
draft that can be obtained must be better. They take 
the whole box of pills at one dose. 

“The rule, when designing a power plant, is to pro- 
vide for an excess of draft. Dampers are furnished 
in order that the draft may be under control. The 
boiler damper has the same relation to the furnace 
that the throttle bears to the steam engine. The fire- 
men should set the dampers to give the draft that is 
called for—no more and no less. The dampers should 
never be wide open except under the most extreme 
conditions of load. 

“You will notice, most likely, that the firemen use 
the ash-pit doors to check the draft when the steam 
approaches the popping point. They have discovered 
that this is a very effective way to quiet the enthitsiasm 
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of the boiler. They do not know that it is the waste- 
ful and improper way. If there are draft gauges on 
your furnaces you will observe that. the vacuum is 
greatly increased when the ash-pit doors are closed. 
This multiplies the inflow of air at all of the cracks, 
crevices, holes and other openings about the boiler. 
The uptake temperature rises. Steam-is being checked 
all right but heat energy is being wasted. 

“It is just as easy to close the boiler dampers as it 
is to close the ash-pit doors, provided the dampers are 
furnished with the proper means for exercising man- 
ual damper control. The boiler .damper controls 
should be so arranged that they may be worked, and 
worked easily from the fronts of the furnaces. The 
firemen should be compelled to use the dampers in 
preference to the ash-pit doors. The latter should be 
.removed, if necessary, to get the firemen in the way 
of using the dampers.” 


THE Wuy or FLUE Gas ANALYSIS. 


The products of combustion, resulting from com- 
plete oxidation of coal, with theoretical air supply, 
‘consist chiefly of water vapor and sulphur dioxide. 
With deficient air supply, the flue gases are found to 
c@mtain carbon monoxide and varying amounts of 
hydrocarbon. Excess air results in the presence of 
free oxygen in the gases. Evidently an analysis of 
the flue gases offers a basis for judging the efficiency 
of combustion. 


Fig. 2. 


The following are the things to be studied and 
adjusted: 
1. The firing and handling of the fire. 
(a) Selection of proper firing method for the coal 
in use (cooking or spreading methods). 
(b) The proper leveling of the fire to keep it free 
from air holes. 
(c) The proper depth of fire. 
2. The draft for the thickness of the fire and the load. 
3. The setting, which should be free from cracks. 
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4. The secondary air supply, which niust be provided 
to complete combustion. 
5. The furnace construction. 

If the gas analysis is to have any value, the sample 
on which it is based must be as nearly an average as it 
is possible to obtain. Thére is a diversity of opinion 
as to the best method of obtaining the sample. The 
Bureau of Mines recommends a water cooled tube or 
a quartz tube as preferable to a metal tube. The 
A. S. M. E. test code recommends a plain perforated 
14-in. gas pipe. As between the two, the Bureau of 
Mines recommendation would seem preferable. 

The use to be made of gas analysis determines the 
location of the sampling tube. If the total heat losses 
are the desired data, the sample should include all air 
leakage into the setting. If this information is to be 
used in controlling the fire, the sample should be taken 
at some point before the gases are diluted by leakage 
through the setting. 

Remember the boiler damper in placing the sam- 
pling tube, so that the tube is not placed in a gas 
pocket. Particular attention must be paid to prevent- 
ing air leakage around the sampling pipe which might 
give a false indication of the composition of the gases. 
In a B & W boiler, the sampling pipes can be thrust 
through the top blow-hole in the last pass. In a Heine 
boiler, the pipes can be run through one of the hollow 
stav bolts. In return tubular boilers, the top handle 
can be removed from the boiler doors. Place the tube 
6 in. from the boiler head and above the top row of 


tubes. If it is put in too far, it may come into a dead 
space. Be sure to get none of the air leaking around 
the doors. If air leaks in at the rear arch, most of it 


will find its way through the upper tubes. 

The Orsat apparatus recommended by the Bureau 
of Mines for CO, determination is shown in Fig. 2. 
It can be purchased either in the form shown or ina 
modified form, from a number of reliable. manufac- 
turers. Full directions for its operation are given in 
the Bureau of Mines bulletins, or may be obtained 
from the manufacturers. 

While hand indicators such as the Orsat, can be 
used as a means of studying air-supply conditions or 
for occasional tests, they do not answer the purposes 
of daily plant operation, since the CO, content of the 
flue gases may, and does, vary widely, rapidly and 
continuously, due to the fact that the proportions of 
the air supply which come through the fire and in 
above the fire, are easily upset by throwing on of fresh 
coal, the burning through of thin spots, accumulations 
of clinker and ash, manipulation of dampers and fire- 
doors, etc. It can hardly be said that CO, recorders 
act promptly enough to follow the variations in CO,, 
from minute to minute, but they do, on the other hand, 
produce a chart showing an average, which serves as 
a warning to the fireman who is careless or incom- 
petent in his management of the fire and draft. 

Remember that while CO, indicates a small amount 
of excess air, it does not necessarily mean correspond- 
ingly good combustion. 

Low CO, may be caused by excess air, insufficient 
air (high CO), or improper mixtures of the air and 
gases, but a surplus of air is the cause in almost every 
case. The difference between the CO, percentages in 
the last and first passes indicates the air leakage in the 
setting. | 

CO, is affected by the character of the fuel. The 
more hydrogen in the coal, the less CO, in the flue 
gases. If the fuel were all carbon, there would be 
21% CO,. If all hydrogen, there would be no CO, 
in the setting. 
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We must not attempt, however, to secure high CO, 
by cutting down the draft only. High CO, can be 
obtained with any draft in reason, either high or low, 
provided the draft and the fuel resistance are in proper 
relation. CQO, percentage indicates the ratio of air 
used to the air that has not been used. It is some- 
times feared that 8 or 10% CO, cannot be obtained 
without CO in considerable quantities. This is not in 
accordance with general experience. There is little 
danger from CO until about 15% CO, is reached. 

The percentage of CO, is the index of the amount 
of heat being wasted up the stack. It is little realized 
how large a return will result from a small increase of 
average per cent of CO,. The chart of Fig. 3 shows, 
for instance, the dollars saved per 100 b. hp. that 
is operating 365 days per year, 24 hours per day, 
for various prices of coal, and corresponding to an 
increase in CO, from any original figure to any final 
figure. Suppose, for instance, that the original value 
of CO, is 7% and that after equipment with CO, 
recorder, the average CO, is increased to only 8%. 
Starting at the 7% mark of the horizontal line of this 
chart and rising to the 8% curve and then running 
over horizontally to the left, we find that with coal 
at $4 this increase of CO, means a yearly saving of 
$375. This, of course, is for 100 b. hp. operating 
continuously. If the load-factor instead of being 100% 
were only 25%, the saving would be one-quarter of 
$375. or $94 per 100 boiler hp. and for.a 500 b. hp. 
5 X $04 = $470. 

The CO, indication answers most practical pur- 
poses. If greater certainty is desired after the CO, 
has been brought up to the desired percentage, the 
CO determination can be made. The formation oł 
CO is due to: 

. Furnaces of poor design. 

. Improper methods of firing. 

. Character of fuel, particularly with reference to 
the equipment with which it is burned. 

. Improper mixing of combustible gases with the 
air. 

. Low furnace temperature, so that the gases are 
cooled below the ignition point. 

6. Deficient air supply. 

The formation of CO is usually due to insufficient 
air supply, which, as pointed out by-the Bureau of 
Mines, may be either local or general. Either the local 
or general causes may be from the composition of the 
coal. The coal may be fusible, in which case the sur- 
face of the fuel forms one solid layer of semi-liquid 
fuel, which effectively stops the passage of air. At 
the same time, a large excess of air may be fed into 
the furnace elsewhere. The same local excess or 
insufficient air supply may be caused by the fusion of 
ash on the grates. The volatile matter may be driven 
off so rapidly after a fresh charge of coal that the 
average air supply is not sufficient, whereas a couple 
of minutes after firing, it is too large. 

The occurrence of CO in the waste gases is a de- 
cided danger signal, not so much on account of the 
loss which it represents, but because it is usually 
accompanied by unconsumed hydrogen and hydro- 
carbons. 


n A IN N m 


FLUE Gas TEMPERATURES AND EFFICIENCY. 


Flue gas temperatures should be taken with a con- 
tinuous instrument. They serve a number of useful 
purposes. 

1. Call attention to leaks in boiler setting. In case 
air is allowed to leak into the flues and mingle with 
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the gases after they have left the heating surfaces, the 
temperatures may be brought down to almost any 
point above that of the atmosphere, but without any 
reduction in the amount of heat wasted. 

2. Jndicate condition of furnace and boiler, 
such as: 

(a) Dirty fire. 

(b) Holes in fre. 

(c) Presence of scale on water surfaces. 

(d) Presence of soot on fire surfaces. 

(e) Faulty condition of barfles, 

Of the conditions just mentioned, unclean heating 
surfaces are most important, since they are most 
prevalent and constant. Many cases are on record 


| | | R GN 
MENNENE 
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where continuous soot removal, such as is obtained by 
the use of mechanical soot blowers, has affected a 
continued reduction in flue gas temperatures of 80% F. 

In conclusion, there is no more reason why you 
should ask or permit your boiler-room crew to work 
without the instruments we have discussed than to 
permit them to work without a pressure gauge. Instru- 
ments tell your men where they are at. Given knowl- 
edge and good intention, they will soon improve oper- 
ating conditions. At present, the state insists upon the 
pressure gauge. The time is rapidly approaching when 
it will insist upon the other instruments. 


ELECTRIC SMELTING OF ORES IN BRITISH 
l COLUMBIA. 


A report has been submitted bv Dr. Arthur Stans- 
field, professor of metallurgy, McGill Uaiversity, 
Montreal, on a recent investigation into the feasibility 
of electric smelting of certain ores in that province. 
The report has not yet been made public, but it is 
understood that Dr. Stansfield reports favorably on 
the scheme and recommends that one or more of the 
best iron ore deposits be developed in order to make 
complete tests of the ore. At the same time he sug- 
gests the establishment of a plant for the production 
of charcoal from mill waste, the charcoal being re- 
quired in the reduction of the ore. He also suggests 
an investigation into the latest electrical process for 
the reduction of ore and if this is found as satisfac- 
tory as he anticipates, that a reduction plant should be 
established at a point conveniently located to the ore 
deposits, the charcoal plant and, for the supply of 
power, a waterfall that can be developed at a reason- 
able cost. 
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REPORT SHOWS GAINS MADE BY TELE- 
PHONE INDUSTRY. 


Interesting Data Contained in Preliminary Report of 
Census Bureau. 


The number of telephones in use in the United 
States at the close of the calendar vear 1917 was 
11,713,228—I to every Q persons, or every two 
families; and the number of calls made during the 
vear is estimated at 21,842,000,000, an average of more 
than 200 for every man, woman, and child in the 
country. These are among the interesting features of 
a preliminary report on the telephone industry of the 
United States, just made public by Director Sam. L. 
Rogers, of the Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce. 

In addition to statistics for 1917, the report pre- 
sents comparative figures for 1912 and 1907, with 
percentages of increase. The statistics for 1917 cover 
the Bell Telephone System—comprising all lines oper- 
ated by the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany and its associated companies; independent tele- 
phone systems’ reporting annual incomes of more than 
$5000; and independent telephone systems, including 
rural lines, reporting incomes of less than $5000. They 
do not, however, include data for telephone lines main- 
tained by steam and electric railways for use in con 
nection with the operation of their roads; private lines 
in hotels, factories, etc.; or lines operated by Federal, 
state, or municipal offices. 

Considerable increases are shown for both five- 
vear periods, 1912-1917, and 1007-1912, covered by 
the report. The increase in the amount of business 
done was considerably greater during the later five- 
vear period than during the earlier, but the increase 
in the wire mileage and the number of telephones was 
proportionally, though not absolutely, greater during 
the earlier period. During the five-year period 1912- 
1917 the number of systems or companies increased 
from 32,233 to 53,035, or at the rate of 64.5%, as 
against 40.3% for the preceding five years. The wire 
mileage increased during the same period from 20,- 
248,326 to 28,827,091, or by 42.4%, as against 55.8% 
for the preceding five-year period. The number of 
telephones increased from 8,729,592 to 11,713,228, or 
at the rate of 34.2%, as compared with 42.7% for the 
five years 1907-1912. The estimated number of mes- 
sages or talks increased from 13,736,000,000 to 21,- 
842,000,000, or by 59%, as compared with 20.8% for 
the five years preceding. The total number of em- 
ployees in 1917 was 262,622, an increase of 43.2%, as 
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compared with 1912; and their salaries and wages 
aggregated $175,668,299, an increase of 82.9% over 
the 1912 figure. The income from all sources in 1917 
amounted to $391,476,926, an increase of 53.5% over 
1912; and the expenses and fixed charges were $319,- 
116,293, or 56.6% more than in 1912. The total value 
of plant and equipment in 1917 amounted to $1,492,- 
230,081, an increase of 32.8% as compared with 1912. 
For the ten-year period 1907-1917 the percentages of 
increase in the more important items covered by the 
table were: Salary and wage payments, 157.3; ex- 
penses and fixed charges, 126.6; wire mileage, 121.8; 
total income, 112.2; number of messages or talks, 92.1 ; 
number of telephones, 91.4; number of employes, 82.2; 
value of plant and equipment, 80.8. 

The Bell Telephone System reported, for 1917, 
62.6% of the total number of telephones, 80.3% of 
the total wire mileage, and 76.4° of the total value 
of plant and equipment. In addition to the 7,326,862 
telephones directly owned by this system, there were 
3,164,902 independently owned telephones which were 
connected with the Bell lines and exchanges for the 
interchange of local and long-distance service. The 
Bell service, therefore, reaches 10,491,764 telephones, 
or 89.6% of the total number reported. 


Vol. 


FURTHER CENSUS BUREAU REPORTS ON 
CENTRAL STATIONS. 


New York, California, Indiana and Montana Show Gains. 


The central-station statistics for four more states, 
New York, California, Indiana and Montana, have 
been given out by Director Sam. L. Rogers of the 
Bureau of Census. These reports, which show sub- 
stantial gains for all four states, are reproduced here- 
with. Previous reports of 24 states have already been 
published in preceding issues of the ELECTRICAL 
REVIEW. 

The growth in the industry in New York state is, 
as a rule, greater in absolute amounts between IQI2 
and 1917 than during the preceding five years, al- 
though most of the percentages of increase are less 
for the later period than for the earlier. In 1917 the 
total income, 94.2% of which was for electric service, 
amounted to $84,716,578, an increase of 48% over 
1912. Steam supplied the greater part of the horse- 
power at each of the three censuses—60% in 1917, 
as compared with 55.2% in 1912 and 57.2% in 1907. 
It may be noted also that the average horsepower per 
steam engine increased from 725 hp. in 1907 to I155 
hp. in 1912 and to 2156 hp. in 1917. 


4 
CENSUS BUREAU REPORT ON THE TELEPHONE SYSTEMS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
0c 1917 1—1 
All other systems———_, 
Reporting Reporting 
> Total, Bell Tele- annual in- annual in- ° Per cent of 
all phone comes of comes of increase. 

systems system. $5,000 less than 1912, 1907, 1907- 1912- 

? er more. $5,000. all systems. all systems. 1917. 1917., 

Number of systems and lines...... 53.035 145 2,055 «e 50,835 32,233 22,971 130.9 64.5 

Miles of Wire 6 lo b-b i oa bee oe eee eed 28,827,091 23,136,553 4,164,308 1,526,230 20,245,326 12,999,364 121.8 42.4 

Number of telephones ............ 11,713,228 17,326,562 2,626,852 1,759,514 8,729,592 6,118,578 91.4 34.2 
Estimated number of messages or 

CESS ahs E evar ewe E eee oes 21,842,425,620 14,597,594,929 a, 211, 493.216 2,033,337,475 #13,735,658,245 11,372,605,063 92.1 59.0 

Number of public exchanges ...... 21.174 6,288 6.006 38 880 211,515 710,613 15.8 6.8 

Number of emploves ..............- 262,622 198,700 45,790 18,132 2183,361 144, 169 S22 43.2 

Salaries and wares paid .......... $175,668 299  $144,914.8S67 $24,740,199 $6,013,233 2$96,040,541 $68,279,127 157.3 $82.9 

Tncome from all sources ........... 391,476,026 311,918,260 60,593,540 18,975,126 2255,081,234 184, 461, 747 112.2 53.5 

Expenses and fixed charges ....... 4319,116,293 260,783,288 52,319,772 46,013,233 2203 ,754.909 140, 802.305 126.6 56.6 

Value of plant and equipment .... 1.492,230,081  1,140,639,666 295,272,476 56,317,939  71,081,433,277 2794,096,971 -$0.8 32.8 


‘In addition to the 
were 
telerbones. 


7,326,862 Bell-owned telephones, 


the Bell system reported 3,164,902 telephones of “All other systems” which 
connected with its lines and exchanges for the interchange of local and long-distance service, making a total of 10,191,764 


“exclusive of systems reporting annual incomes of less than $5.000. e 


"Number of systems reporting exchanges. 


‘Salaries and wages paid” 


Actual number of exchanges not reported. 
is the only expense item included for systems reporting annual incomes of less than $5,000. 
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CENTRAL-STATION STATISTICS FOR NEW YORK. 


Per cent 
of increase.! 
1907 1912 
© to to 
1917. 1912. 1907. 1917. 1917. 
Number of es- 
tablishments.. 332 321 314 5.7 3.4 
Corn}mnercial 207 272 “ee 3.7 1.8 
Municipal 55 49 Seer ee 
Income $ . $84,716,575 $57,218,973 $34,859, 13 0 143.0 48.1 
Electric serv- . 
Ice oe sea ees $79,831,241 $43,189,000  $34.067,383 134.3 50.1 
All other..... $4,885,337 $4,029,973 $791,787 517.0 21.2 
Total expenses, 
including sala- 
ries and wages $67,251,083 $44,297,869 $25,961,930 159.0 51.8 
No. of persons 
employed .... 16,251 15,733 7,716 110.6 18.3 
Salaries and f 
Wages ..... $15,315,788 $11, 034.808 $5.819,617 163.2 38.8 
Total hp... 1,753,191 1,157,809 722,653 142.6 51.4 
Steam engines: 
Number ... 4S8 553 570 —14.4 —11.8 
HP. ..aaeee. 1,052,345 638,932 * 413,388 154.6 647 
Internal-combustion engines: 
Number ... 66 PA fe tack ene 
Satan 5, 948 6.471 3.315 79.4 —8.1 
Water wheels: 
Number ... 121 405 362 16.3 4.0 
Hp. cireres 694,895 512,406 305,950 127.1 ,35.6 
Kw. capacity of 
dynamos 1,211,904 772,030 452,031 151.4 57.0 
Output of sta- 
_ tions, kw-hr..3,828,592,.184 2,175,048,634 1,452,222, 471 163.6 76.0 
Stationary motors served: 
Number 62,181 82.525 18,051 244.5 —24.7 
Ph. cg bee breis 1,193,264 795,256 393.955 202.9 50.0 
Number of street lamps: 
AVE .465 sees 373 47,391 2 . —57.9 
Incandescent, 
ete. asco bes 156,940 62,706 2 150.3 


14 minus sign (—) denotes decrease. Per cent not computed 
where base is less than 100. ?Not available. 


The actual number of new establishments added 


in California since 1912 was 16, of which 12 were 
commercial and 4 municipal; but, as the result of a 
number of combinations in the commercial systems, 
and various other changes, there was a net decrease 
of 14 establishments, resulting from a decrease of 18 
in the commercial and an increase of 4 in the municipal 
establishments. Water supplied the greater part of 
the horsepower at each of the three censuses for which 
figures are given, 61.7% of the total in 1917, com- 
pared with 50.9 in 1912 and 54.2 in 1907. 


CENTRAL-STATION STATISTICS FOR CALIFORNIA. 


Per cent of 


increase.! 
1997 to 1912 to 
1917 1912 1907. 1917. 1917. 
Number of establish- 
MENIS .......000. 98 112 129 —24.0 —12.5 
Commercial ..... 79 97 115 —31.3 gets 
Municipal ....... 19 15 l4 ..... ee 
Income? : $40,977,612 $27.685.573 $14.4116,529 179.4 45.5 
Electric service. .$38,7E8 970 $26,461,154 $13,922,028 178.5 46.5 
Ail other ........ $ 1,508,643 $ 1,224,419 $ 494,501 205.1 23.2 
Total expenses, in- 
cluding salaries 
and wages ...... $32,705,192 $22,803,526 $12,580,937 160.0 43.4 
Number of persons 
employed ........ 6,167 5,138 3,128 97.2 T 
Salaries and 
WAGES (bos cc ese dws $ 7.132.056 $ 5,823,203 $ 3,094,193 130.5 22:5 
Total hp. .......... 1,181,394 848,248 384,673 207.1 39.3 
Steam engines: 
Number ....... 122 169 201 —39.3 —27.8 
FIGs: epee cass 450,180 414,206 159,644 182.0 8.7 
Internal- ae ee enemas 
Number ......... 11 11 11 nee te 
PE EEE 2,237 1,980 16,585 —86.5 13.0 
Water wheels: 
Number ......-.. 224 205 172 30.8 93 
HD. so terete 728,977 432,062 208,444 249.7 68.7 
Kilowatt capacity of 
dynamos ........ 816,974 588,281 238,480 242.6 38.9 
Suput of stations 
kw-hr. ........ 2, "246. 567,337 1,747,459,041 661,606,309 315.1 57.2 
SONARY motors served: 
Number ........ 21,480 29,059 11.560 85.8 —26.1 
Five: Sean terer es 1, 410, 271 603,742 200,067 604.9 133.6 
Number of street lamps 
ATO 6% os ee ee eek > 13,738 19,341 D naie Cases —29.0 
Incandescent, etc. 108,781 75,802 ae 43.5 


) denotes decrease: percentage omitted 
2BExclusive of $107.617 in 1917 and 
street and electric railway com- 
3Not available. 


14 minus sign (— 
where base is less than 100. 
€75.817 in 1912, revorted by 
panies as income from sale of electric current. 

The number of new establishments added in 
Indiana since 1912 was 70, of which 48 were com- 


mercial and 22 municipal; but, as the result of com- 
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binations in commercial systems and other changes, a 
net increase of only 36 establishments, 17 of which 
are commercial and 19 municipal, is shown. 


CENTRAL-STATION STATISTICS FOR INDIANA. 


Per cent 
of increase.* 
1907 1912 
to to 
1917 1912. 1907. 1917. 1917. 
Number of establish- 

MENS 5... eseeSe 237 201 208 18.5 17.9 
Commercial ...... 147 130 132 11.4 13.2 
Municipal ........ 90 71 6S TE 

Income? ............ $12,976,059 $7,711,223 $4,438,332 192.4 68.3 
Electric service...$12.114.801 $7,417,484 $4,222.610 186.9 63.3 
All other. +. ONEA $561,258 $293,739 $215,722 299,2 193.2 

Total expenSes, in- 
cluding salaries 
and wages........ $11,009,764 $6,028,909 $3,627,336 203.5 82.6 

Number of persons 
o employed s as RENE 2,897 2,269 1.618 79.0 27.7 

@laries and wares§$2, 371. "606 $1.525,875 $969,263 144.7 55.4 

ey ND egret 301,150 185,503 116,828 . 157.8 62.5 
Steam engines: 

Number ........ 351 352 381 —-7.9 —0.3 

Hpo de 3o Seiecds 270,219 159,888 95,927 181.7 69.0 
Internal-combustion engines: : 

Number ........ 46 17 Les aer ase a Saved 

HD ecw See 3,268 1,700 1,295 152.4 92.2 
Water wheels: 

Number ........ 90 90 RZL ah Me. danae 

Dis TE E 27,663 23,915 19,606 41.1 15.7 

Kw. capacity of dy- 

namos ........205- 227,825 135,801 81,576 179.3 67.8 

Output of stations, 

AWE: Sct teh 441,063,385 236,944,000 150,263,693 238.6 86.t 

Stationary motors served: 

Number .......0-- 14,268 14,005 5,132 178.0 1.9 
Pas! 240s Shee oe. s 139,724 91,897 33,416 314.4 52.0 

Number of street lamps: 

ATO. aeeie ta r ete 11,610 14,989 4 s... —22.5 
Incandescent, etc. 46,199 19,873 3 sana T82 
‘A minus sign (—) denotes decrease: percentages omitted 


where base is less than 100. Exclusive of $2,453,624 in 1917 and 
$1,144,774 in 1912, reported by street and electric railway com- 
panies as income from sale of electric current. Not available. 

Decided increases are shown for most of the im- 
portant features embraced in the statistics of the elec- 
tric light and power svstems of Montana. These 
increases, as a rule, are more pronounced for the later 
five-vear period, 1912 to 1917. During this period the 
total number of establishments increased from 29 to 
60, a net gain of 31, 27 of which were commercial and 
4 municipal. The horsepower derived from water 
wheels, which represented the great bulk of the total, 
increased during the latter period from 102,885 to 
334.917, or at the rate of 225.5%. 


CENTRAL-STATION STATISTICS FOR MONTANA. 


Per cent 
of increase.* 
1907 1912 
to to 
1917 1912. 1907. 1917. 1917. 
Number of establish- 

MONtS 2666s 5-554 60 29 DOr greats,» E ST 
Commercial ...... 54 27 OL iiss Set 
Municipal ........ 6 2 2 ta Fee 

Income? ......2...6.. $9,695,196 $3,883,410 $2,469,131 292.7 149. a 
Electric service... $7,947,011 $3,292,385 $2,376.47 234.4 141.4 
All other ......... $1,748,185. $591,025 $92,659 1786.7 195.8 

Total expenses, in- 
cluding salaries 
and wages ....... $5,474,003 $2,411,668 $1,469,808 272.4. 127.0 

Number of persons 
employed ........ 732 514 319 129.5 42.4 
Salaries and wages $969,498 $625418 $360,768 168.7 54.9 

Total hP. 2026s ees 345,004 115,710 68,817 401. 3 98.2 
Steam engines: 

Number ........ 39 38 SL derase Samos 

H De sarene oessa 8,684 12,750 11,830 —26.6 —31.9 
Internal-combustion engines: 

Number ........ 1 Josie deletes? AEEA . seed Ge 

wears tae. 1,403 76 Pakaweg? deed. tees 
Water wheéls: 

Number ........ 64 62 ates auda 

HP Get dedcacscdeas 334,917 102,885 56,987 487.7 225.5 

Kw. capacity of dy- 
namos 6666S s50544 182,079 74,398 39,602 359.8 144.7 

Output ot stations, 
kw-hr genoa wedes 965,453,777 379,212,617 137,379,261 602.8 164.6 

Stationary motors served:* 
eo EEE 7,374 1,962 971 659.4 275.8 

See ae eee 306,241 75,184 33,240 821.3 307.3 

Number of street lamps: 

ATO her Aoao aeti 1,966 1,560 ‘ 26.0: 
Incandescent, etc. 10,664 2,091 + 282.1 


‘A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. Per cent not given 
where base is less than 100. Exclusive of $319,671 in 1917 and 
$242.305 in 1912, reported by street and electric railway com- 
panies as income from sale of electric current. The number of 
the motors for which the total horsepower is given was not 


fully reparted. ‘Not available. 3 
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tH ULL UHI QL AT AARAA ASARU 


Fuel-Burning Equipment for Central 


Stations 


OTH stoker and boiler are highly ggpecialized 
B pieces of apparatus, about which mut i is known 
and both of which have reached some degree of 
perfection. Each depends upon the other, however, as 
to what extent it shall be successful in accomplishing 
results, namely, giving a maximum commercial efh- 
ciency, which means maximum amount of water evap- 
orated per pound of coal upon a basis of minimum 
cost. 
Although stoker and boiler receive the talent of 


their respective manufacturers, the fact has often been | 


overlooked that the one without the other is of little 
use. It is only when stoker and boiler are arranged 
for each other that the best results can be expected. 
Not so very long ago, and even still in far too many 
instances, installing a stoker was looked upon as a job 
for the structural steel worker or steamfitter. Building 
a boiler setting and furnace chamber likewise was a 
job for bricklayers, since merely a job of laying brick. 

The first article in this issue on “Fuel-Burning 
Equipment of Some Modern Central Stations,’ by 
J. G. Worker, is a very frank and illuminating state- 
ment of the situation. Mr. Worker brings out most 
forcibly the fact that success depends upon considering 
stoker and boiler together as an integral whole. Many 
stokers are sold upon a performance guarantee, and in 
meeting guarantees a knowledge of what a stoker can 
accomplish with coals of various characteristics 1s 
basic, and yet stoker performance is vitally related and 
dependent upon the furnace chamber when it comes 
to efficiency. As we have pointed out before, a poor 
stoker and boiler in an ideal setting may accomplish 
better results than the best boiler and stoker for the 
purpose in a wrong setting. 

This article by Mr. Worker is a frank statement of 
what was attained in a number of instances. The 
characteristics of the eoal to be burned were known, 
the rates of evaporation were fixed within limits, and 
the problem thus became one of arranging the coal- 
burning apparatus to accomplish what was required of 
it. The maximum rates of evaporation may be fixed, 
the boiler efficiency is known, the carbon, volatile and 
ash in the coal are taken as a basis, and the grate sur- 
face and furnace chamber is designed so that the 
necessary rates of combustion can take place, and take 
place with such results that there will be proper com- 
bustion in the furnace, the requisite mixing of air and 
gases to reduce smoke, assure combustion as nearly 
perfect as possible, and the correct velocity of gases 
through the boiler passages at the maximum rates of 
evaporation without exceeding prescribed stack tem- 


peratures. Of course, there is much more than this 
really to designing a stoker installation, but these are 
some of the salient factors that enter the problem. 

What high rates of evaporation imply in the way 
of flexibility of operation, ease of meeting sudden and 
unexpected demands for steam, economy of invest- 
ment and conservation of equipment by requiring and 
maintaining a minimum of equipment in use and of 
coal saving by reducing spare units and banked fires 
to a minimum is an old story. The rating specified 
and met in many of the plants described in this 
instructive article by Mr. Worker emphasizes that 
high rates of evaporation are now generally adopted 
among the larger central stations. A study of 
the settings and furnace chambers described, when 
taking into consideration the ratio of grate to heating 
surface, maximum rate of evaporation and stack tem- 
peratures, is an instructive one for all interested in 
the present-day problem of producing large quantities 
of steam. 

Designing a stoker and boiler installation need no 
longer be a hit or miss proposition. Co-ordinating the 
requirements of each and installing each as an 
integral part of the whole to make up an efficient unit 
is a science that permits of foretelling within reason- 
ably close limits, sufficiently close for a practical pur- 
pose, what results are to be obtained. 


Making Boiler-Room Instruments Pay 
HAT boiler rooms should be equipped with in- 
struments for indicating what is going on and 
how it is being done is not open to argument. 

The fact is self-apparent and common sense. The 

question of what instruments to use is, however, a 

matter that depends upon the boiler room in question. 

Boiler-room instruments are an investment, and a pay- 

ing investment, when they are used. If they are not 

used, the money invested in them is wasted or does 
not bring in the return in the way of operating econo- 
mies that it otherwise might. 

Unfortunately, instruments have been installed in 
many boiler rooms, but have never been used seriously, 
or for only a short time, and then have eventually fallen 
into bad repute. The first enthusiasm, something like 
that of a child with a new toy, passes; difficulties in 
obtaining co-operation by the management, labor 
changes, lack of understanding are some of the ex- 
planations for this. But whatever the reason, the 
results are the same. 

Perhaps lack of the proper understanding of what 
instruments are for—that they are only a means to 
an end—is chiefly to blame for conditions as they 
exist today, in the smaller plants especially. Were the 
underlving principles upon which, the operation of>the 
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instruments function, and the facts their indications 
portend, more generally understood, the boiler-room 
force would look upon these appliances as invaluable 
necessities of their plants instead of unwelcome ad- 
juncts. Their use not only saves coal for the man- 
agement, but also saves work and troubles for the 
boiler-room force. | 

Mr. June, in an article in this issue on the subject 
of “Use of* Boiler-Room Instruments,” discusses 
briefly what a useful instrument is the draft gauge, 
the CO, recorder and analyzer, and so on. This arti- 
cle is very practical. 

Boiler-room instruments are a necessity in every 
boiler room where it is desired to know what is being 
done and how it is being done. In other words, they 
are necessaryxin any boiler room that is efficient in any 
other way except by chance. And efficiency and econ- 
omy should not be left to chance. Instruments should 
be as popular with the boiler-room management as 
with the boiler-room force, for they save money for 
the one and time and trouble for the other. The better 
‘the understanding of boiler-room instruments, the 

more they will be used, and the better that will be for 
everyone interested in boiler rooms. : 


Reducing Prices WithoutCutting Wages 


VER four months have elapsed since the war 
came to an abrupt close. Intensified industrial 
activity due to the war has ceased and thou- 

sands of men and women war workers have lost their 
jobs. Soldiers and sailors are steadily coming back 


from training camps and from the front; a great’ 


many of them are adding to the already large army of 
unemployed. Everybody is timid and waiting for 
someone else to resume normal development. There 
is no scarcity of money, but it is largely idle instead 


of in vigorous circulation. No one expected a sudden — 


change from war conditions to normal conditions, but 
many thoughtful men believe that the transition period 
is being needlessly prolonged. 

The chief reason for the hesitancy 1s not hard to 
find. - It is the retention of high prices of practically 
all articles. Everyone is willing to resume more lib- 
eral buying after the prices come down and everyone 
is eager to have them come down soon. During the 
war many prices had to be fixed by governmental 
authority, but this interference with the natural law of 
supply and demand has practically all been removed 
and yet this law has not yet begun to function again 
freely. However, a start at price reduction must be 
made or present conditions definitely stabilized so that 
uncertainty may disappear. 

Before discussing how prices may be reduced it 
may be well to consider first on what factors they 
depend. The price of any manufactured article de- 
pends upon its cost of manufacture, the cost of mar- 
keting it, and the profit considered essential to the 
business. Each of these costs includes all general 
expenses or overhead charges, as well as necessary 
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materials and labor. The proportion of these elements 
varies greatly with different articles. Considering a 
staple article, like iron, steel, or copper, the selling cost 
is small compared with the production cost and may in 
this discussion be neglected. Reduction in price may 
therefore be brought about by reducing any or several - 
elements of production cost, such as materials, labor 
or overhead expense, or by reducing profits, or both 
costs and profits. Where it is most advisable to trim 
requires very careful consideration. 

Little having been done on private initiative in 
recent months, the Government has stepped in and 
through the Hon. Wm. C. Redfield, Secretary of Com- 
merce, we have recently had created the Industrial 


, Board of the Department of Commerce, to include 


part of the personnel of the late War Industries Board 
and in a remote way to act as a successor thereof. 
More particulars regarding the new Board are given 
in another part of this issue. Its primary function is 
to put into effect a program for readjustment of prices 
of basic materials so as to create a firm foundation on 
which the consumer can base his future purchases and 
the producer can form necessary estimates. The price 
reductions are to be effected by the industries after 
conferences between leaders thereof and: the Board. 
There is already definite prospect of reductions in iron 
and steel, textiles and other basic materials as the 
result of such conferences. 

In making his suggestions for solution of the prob- 
lem, Mr. Redfield advises that the reductions from the 
high prices should be made at once and by one reduc- 
tion, the proper plane of new prices being doubtless 
higher than in pre-war days. He also advises that the 
reduction be made without cutting wages, if possible. 
This is obviously very desirable, not only to prevent 
labor troubles but also so as to maintain, if not in- 
crease, the purchasing power of the great mass of 
wage earners. The stimulus to business resulting 
from diminished cost of living with little or no cutting 
of wages would quickly bring to us that much desired 
prosperity we all are looking for. : 

To reduce prices without cutting wages is possible 
to a reasonable degree in many industries. It involves 
use of more scientific and efficient production methods, 
further replacement of manual work by machinery, 
more electrification of industrial plants, better factory 
lighting and ventilation, more congenial working con- 
ditions, and also wiping out of excess profits, which 
although they get back to the country largely in the 
excess profits tax serve to maintain an artificial 
price level. 

The electrical industry can help materially in 
making the industries more efficient. If prices can 
thereby be reduced without curtailing the buying 
power of the people, great benefit must come to the 
electrical as well as other industries. More general use 
of electrical appliances, electric light, telephone service 
will not only benefit our industry but make for a 
higher standard of living and greater happiness 
throughout the country. 
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New Procedure in Code Revision—Weagant’s Radio Inven- 
tions — National House-Wiring Campaign to Be Begun 


NEW METHOD OF PROCEDURE ADOPTED 
= BY CODE COMMITTEE. 


_Electrical Committee of the National Fire Protection 
Association Expands Its Organization for Revision 
of National Electrical Code. 


The Electrical Committee of the National Fire’ 


Protection Association, which has charge of the Na- 
‘tional Electrical Code, at a meeting held in New York 


‘on March 4 and 5, adopted a new procedure for dis- 


cussions of Code rules and for the preparation of 
future editions of the Code. 

The purposes aimed at are to provide an estab- 
lished method of dealing with proposed changes, se- 
-cure their early and deliberate consideration by all who 
are concerned with Code affairs and to encourage and 


‘provide for a more orderly participation in investiga- 
tions and tecommendations for changes in the rules 


than heretofore both by the various associations hav- 
ing representatives on the committee and all others in 
-any way interested. 

The plan in general includes the division of the 
Electrical Committee into standing committees having 
‘charge of groups of subjects and the general super- 
vision ot the. work of technical subcommittees which 
will report to them. Each standing committee 1s 


-charged with the duty of advising all associations, * 


-companies or individuals especially interested in the 
topics supervised by the committee of items under con- 
‘sideration and inviting comments, criticism and assist- 
-ance. 

The bulletin issued by the Electrical Committee 
just before each of its biennial meetings for revising 
the Code will consist chiefly, if not wholly, of the 
reports and recommendations of.these standing com- 
‘mittees. It is hoped and intended that such reports 
shall be so fully discussed before the bulletin 1s issued 
‘that they will have been well understood and their 
recommendations have been quite generally endorsed 
by all those who are most concerned with them and 
who are best qualified to judge of them. 

It is evident that the success of this method will 
‘depend not only on the work of the standing commit- 
tees but quite as much upon the co-operation of other 
‘organizations and individuals. This co-operation the 
Electrical Committee earnestly desires and solicits. 

Before final action is taken by the Electrical Com- 
mittee on a new edition of the Code, a public hearing 
is to be held for the discussion of standing committee 
reports and such other matters as an advisory com- 
mittee may recommend for consideration. The final 
action on the Code will be taken after the public hear- 
ing and with due regard to evidence and opinions 
‘developed by it. 

The standing committees are to be assigned charge 
‘of the following ten general groups of subjects: 

Grounding rules. 

Industrial applications. 

Cars and railways. 


Devices and materials. 

Outside wiring, building supplies and services. 

Wiring standards and systems. 

Generating and substations. 

Theaters, moving-picture establishments, garages 
and other special buildings. 

Lamps, fhxtures, heaters and signs. ° 

Signal systems. 

The personnel of these committees will be an- 
nounced shortly. 

All suggestions for changes in the next edition of 
the Code (that of 1920) should be sent as soon as. 
possible to Dana Pierce, chairman of Electrical Com- 
mittee, N. F. P. A., 25 City Hall Place, New York 
City. 

Further details regarding the new procedure are 
given in the following extracts from the formal state- 
ment issued by the Electrical Committee : 

The appointment of standing and technical sub- 
committes is not intended by the Electrical Committee 
to establish any hard and fast limitations of respon- 
sibility or of authority or to restrict in any manner the 
interest or activity either of any member of the com- 
mittee itself or of any co-operating association or 
individual, and it is expected and intended that the 
work of the committees will, as heretofore, be assisted 
and supplemented by others through general and de- 
liberate discussion of all changes and revisions of the 
National Electrical Code. 

Standing committees shall be composed of mem- 
bers of the Electrical Committee appointed by the 
chairman. The duties of a standing committee shall 
be: To act as advisors to the Electrical Committee and 
its technical subcommittees on the most suitable and 
appropriate methods of relating the work of the Elec- 
trical Committee to that of associations, bureaus, etc., 
both those represented on the Electrical Committee 
and also others interested in or affected by the com- 
mittee’s work: to advise the chairman of the Elec- 
trical Committee of topics which should receive con- 
sideration; to receive from technical subcommittees 
reports as prepared from time to time referring these 
to other associations as may be desirable for concur- 
rence, criticism or suggested changes in advance of 
final recommendation to the Electrical Committee; to 
render to the Electrical Committee reports on all mat- 
ters referred to it. Such reports may contain recom- 
mendations for or against changes in the National 
Electrical Code and shall indicate which portions of 
the report should properly be included in the bulletin. 
All reports to be acted on at the regular biennial meet- 
ings of the Electrical Committee shall be filed by the 
standing committees with the secretary on or before 
the first of December preceding such biennial meeting, 
except that by vote of the Advisory Committee reports 
filed at a later date may be presented to the public 
hearing and subsequently acted upon by the Electrical 
Committee. 

Technical subcommittees shall be appointed by the 
chairman of the Electrical, Committee. — Such subcom- 
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mittees shall be composed either of members of the 
Electrical Committee or of other persons, or both. 
Topic or topics to be dealt with by each technical 
subcommittee shall in general be designated by the 
‘chairman of the Electrical Committee, but other re- 
lated topics or phases may be acted upon and reported. 
Upon the appointment of each technical subcommittee, 
its chairman shall be advised with which standing com- 
mittee he shall confer and to which he shall report. He 


-shall as promptly as possible advise both the members 


of his subcommittee and of the designated standing 
committee of the nature and scope of the subjects to 
be acted upon and invite their active co-operation. 

There shall be an Advisory Committee consisting 
of the chairman and secretary of the Electrical Com- 
mittee, and the chairmen of the standing committees. 
The Advisory Committee shall hold a meeting shortly 
before the public hearing, at which it shall determine 
which committee reports and other recommendations 
and suggestions received too late for publication shall 
be presented for consideration at the public hearing 
and for subsequent action by the Electrical Committee. 

The meetings of the Electrical Committee for re- 
vision of the National Electrical Code will ordinarily 
be held between the rst and the 15th of March every 
other year. 

Prior to a meeting of the Electrical Committee at 
which final action is to be taken on the next edition of 
the National Electrical Code, a puklic hearing shall 
be held. In advance of a public hearing the secretary 
shall prepare and issue a bulletin of the subjects to be 
considered. This bulletin shall contain reports and 
recommendations from the standing committees and 
from the Electrical Committee as a whole. Reports, 
recommendations or suggestions received from stand- 
ing committees or from other sources too late for 
inclusion in the bulletin may be considered at the pub- 
lic hearing upon the recommendation of the Advisory 
Committee. Votes taken at a public hearing shall be 
recorded as expressing the sense of the meeting. 

After the public hearing the Electrical Committee 
will consider and act on all reports, recommendations 
and suggestions for the next revision of the Code. 


WEAGANT’S RADIO DISCOVERIES AND 
INVENTIONS EXPLAINED. 


Largely Attended Joint Meeting of the Institute of Radio 
Engineers and the New York Electrical Society. 


Roy A. Weagant, chief engineer of the Marconi 
Wireless Telegraph Co. of America, presented a very 
important technical paper describing his discoveries 
regarding “static” and his inventions relating to the 
elimination of static interferences in wireless com- 
munication before a joint meeting of the Institute of 
Radio Engineers and the New York Electrical Society 
held in New York on March 5. Among those present 
were many well-known experts in the art of radio 
communication and others prominent in the develop- 
ment of electrical communication. 

Mr. Weagant’s paper was entitled “Reception 
Through Strays and Interference.” It was a highly 
scientific treatment of the subject, covering in detail 
methods and electrical circuits invented by him and 
employed by the Marconi company at its various long- 
distance wireless plants located in the United States. 

Reviewing the conditions which prevailed in wire- 
less communication prior to his inventions, Mr. Wea- 
gant said that since the birth of wireless telegraphy 
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serious difficulty in reception has existed, due to 
natural electrical disturbances. These disturbances 
commonly. called static, atmospherics or strays, pro- 
duced in the receiving telephones crackling noises 
which often drowned out the incoming wireless signals. 

As the distance over which wireless telegraphy was 
worked increased, it became necessary to use longer 
wave lengths. This increased the troubles resulting 
from static so that in the case of most important long- 
distance circuits, such as those operating between 
Europe and the United States, static caused such great 
interruptions to the service that the continuity of com- 
munication compared unfavorably with that of cable 
working. | 

An idea of the magnitude of the problem that 
existed may be gathered from the fact that during the 
summer months the energy collected from static at 
wireless receiving stations was often more than a thou- 
sand times as great as that of a normal wireless signal 
received at the same station. 

lt was found that static disturbances were most 
severe 11 summer and less troublesome in winter lso 
that they displayed a daily variation in intensity, being 
at minimum between sunrise and noon and increasing 
very rapidly to a maximum about sunset, from then 
on remaining practically constant until shortly before 
sunrise, when the intensity fell off very sharply to a 
minimum again. 

He noted that accumulated experience had shown 
these static disturbances to be more severe in locations 
near or in the tropics than in the temperate or frigid 
zones ; also that at any given location they vary from 
day to day, somewhat in accordance with the variation 
of temperature, being greater on warm days and less 
on cold days. 

Mr. Weagant called attention to the vąst amount 
of study that had been given by many leading scien- 
tists and experts to the nature and origin of these 
static disturbances and also referred to the innumer- 
able attempts made to secure methods of reducing or 
eliminating their deadening. effects at wireless receiv- 
ing stations. Of his own investigations, he said: “‘So 
far as ] am aware, no success of a major order was 
obtained with any of these attempted methods prior to 
my inventions and work in this field.” 

Since the inception of the wireless art, “static” has 
persisted in dominating the wireless signals, forcing 
itself upon the radio receiving instruments with such 
strength that frequently the signal was completely sub- 
merged and only the static could be heard. All prior 
attempts to minimize the crashes of static had likewise 
minimized the buzz of the telegraph signal, thus pro- 
ducing the same net result on the human ear and offer- 
ing no advance in the perfection of communication. 
For years, investigators in this field had considered the 
characteristics of the signal wave and the static wave 
to be the same. But Mr. Weagant held an opposite 
view, believing that a difference existed between the 
signal and static waves. He realized that once the 
ditterence could be determined and defined, engineer- 
ing methods of taking advantage of this difference 
could be devised. The discovery of this difference 
was the gigantic problem. 

Unremitting study, investigation and experiment- 
ing led Weagant to the solution, which followed his 
discovery that static waves, instead of moving hori- 
zontally in space, as do the wireless signal waves, 
actually move in a vertical direction, from a source 
either overhead or underfoot. With the determination 
that the static waves propagate at-right angles to the 
direction of wireless signal, waves,,he had )fotnd the 
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much looked for point of difference—the new elec- 
trical principle. 

The next step required devising means for taking 
advantage of the discovery. To overcome the static 
interference, Weagant invented a new type of antenna 
for the reception of electromagnetic waves which, at 
one stroke, did away with the need for the huge steel 
masts or towers formerly used at all wireless stations. 
The Weagant type of antenna is placed but a few feet 
above the ground and consists of two rectangular 
loops of wire, separated, but in alinement with each 
other. 

The static waves, originating overhead and moving 
earthward, reach both loops simultaneously, while the 
signal waves, traveling horizontally from a given direc- 
tion, set into vibration, first, the loop nearest the 
direction from which the message is coming, and then 
actuate the second loop. In other words, the static 
waves arrive at both aerials at the same instant, while 
the signal waves arrive at the two aerials at different 
times. 

@This method of operation sets up in both loops 
static currents which are in phase or in step with each 
other, while the signal currents set up are out of phase. 
By a proper arrangement of electrical circuits in the 
receiving instruments, located between the two aerial 
loops, the in-phase static currents are balanced out, or 
cancelled, while the out-of-phase signal currents com- 
bine and remain in the circuits operating the wireless 
receivers which record the incoming miessages. 

In summarizing his paper, Mr. Weagant said: 
“Continued use has established beyond question that 
the performance of my system is not occasional or 
accidental but is reliable and consistent. With the new 
system of reception transatlantic radiotelegraphy can 
now be carried on free from interruptions caused by 
static of any kind whatsoever, excepting only local 
lightning. Since the cables are also interrupted by 
local lightning, it follows that continuity of communi- 
cation equal to that of cable operation is now possible 
by radiotelegraphy. Wireless has the further advan- 
tages of cheapness and greater speed of operation.” 

Referring to the future of the wireless telephone, 
he stated that the great barrier in the way of practical 
and successful radiotelephony has also been removed 
for static has interfered with wireless telephony to a 
much greater extent than with radiotelegraphy. 

Describing the appearance of his new receiving 
system, Mr. Weagant said: “Jt is pleasing to be able to 
state that arrangements have been perfected which are 
of such small dimensions that the entire equipment, 
including aerials, can be readily mounted on this lec- 
ture platform and receive radio messages from across 
the ocean.” 


INDUSTRIAL BOARD OF COMMERCE 
DEPARTMENT CREATED. 


Secretary Redfield Establishes Board to Hold Conference 
with Industrial Representatives for Stabilization 
of Prices. 


Advices from Washington announce the creation, 
by Secretary William C. Redfield, of “The Industrial 
Board of the Department of Commerce.” This board 
will be charged, under the approval already given by 
President Wilson to the Secretary of Commerce, with 
the stabilization of prices for basic materials in such 
a fashion as to create a firm foundation on which the 
consumer can base his future purchases and the pro- 
ducer can form necessary production cost estimates. 
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The full personnel of the Board consists of the 
following: Chairman, George N. Peek, Moline, Il., 
formerly vice-chairman War Industries ‘Board ; Sam- 
uel P. Bush, Columbus, Ohio, president Buckeye Steel 
Castings Co. ; Anthony Caminetti, Washington, D. C., 
commissioner of general immigration, Department of 
Labor; Thomas K. Glenn, Atlanta, Ga., president At- 
lantic Steel Co.; George R. James, Memphis, Tenn., 
president Wm. R. Moore Dry Goods Co.; Thomas C. 
Powell, Cincinnati, Ohio, director capital expendi- 
tures, United States Railroad Administration; Wm. 
M. Ritter, West Virginia, president Wm. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co. The Board held a meeting on March 7. 

Through proper investigation and stabilization it 
is expected that the foundation can be laid for the 
resumption of American business and for the furnish- 
ing of employment to returning soldiers and sailors— 
this through government purchases, the, publication of 
fair price lists, and co-operation of the producer. To 
obtain the latter, it is planned that the Board. shall 
call the various leaders of industry into consultation. 
The first of these conferences will be with representa- 
tives of industries producing basic materials, such as 
iron, steel, lumber, textiles, cement, copper, brick, and 
other construction materials. 

Secretary Redfield in his announcement included 
some general comments substantially as follows: 

It will be the endeavor of the Board to interchange 
views with these representatives of industry in the 
fullest and freest manner possible. If these confer- 
ences result in a general agreement among the im- 
portant basic industries upon proper prices and bases 
for prices at which sales will be made, and this agree- 
ment is approved by the Board, it is believed that the 
announcement of this fact will induce the nation to 
feel justified in properly beginning a buying program. 

One of the striking features of the present situa- 
tion is the high price demanded for practically all 
articles and commodities of trade and commerce. This 
high price condition 1s undoubtedly the cause of most 
of the business inactivity, and therefore, also is the 


_ cause of the widespread unemployment of labor. 


The law of supply and demand is really inoperative 
at the present time for the reason that it is found 
difhcult, if not impossible, for this law to resume 
normal functioning, on account of the fact that at the 
present time the price relations between the industries 
producing basic essentials are not properly adjusted 
to efficiently meet peace-time conditions. 

It is therefore apparent that the trouble resulting 
in the present stagnant, unsatisfactory condition of 
industry is due to the continuance of the high, uneven, 
unstable prices of war times, which were in many 
instances agreed to by agencies of the Government 
functioning for war‘ purposes, and not to any un- 
healthy general condition. These abnormal prices still 
remain because there has been provided, up to this 
time, no agency to bring about the necessary re- 
ductions. 

The vital need of the situation is resumption of 
industrial activity to the fullest extent possible, and it 
should be the aim to find the w isest and most effective 
wav to accomplish this. 

‘It is felt that the proper basis of selling prices for 
the present will be found to be upon a scale consider- 
ably higher than those of the pre-war days. However, 
the level should be established on the lowest plane 
possible, having due regard to industry, labor, and 
government. The announcement of such a plane of 
prices will immediately create confidence in the buying 
public. It is believed thatgthe:creductions (ftom ‘the 
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high prices to the proper level, so that consumers may 
be justified in buying, should be made at once by one 
reduction. 

The effort should be to wholly eliminate the abnor- 
mal, unbalanced stimulation that business has had and 
the inflated prices that have resulted, and to start anew 
upon a normal level, so as to rely upon the law of 
supply and demand to govern future values. Such a 
policy adopted and announced will, it is believed, when 
understood by the consumer, induce at once sufficient 
buying to start factories, fill empty yards and ware- 
houses, and to inaugurate the interrupted building and 
other programs. 

Industry and labor have a mutual interest in rem- 
edving present conditions, but industry should take 
the first step by the reduction of prices and commodi- 
ties and should require of labor as little aid as possible. 


ELECTRICAL INTERESTS TO PROMOTE 
' NATIONAL HOUSE-WIRING CAMPAIGN. 


Period from April 1 to May 15 Chosen for Intensive Sales 
Effort. 


A committee composed of the representatives of 
manufacturers, jobbers, dealers, contractors, central 
stations and the electrical trade publications held a 
meeting in New York City on March 12 with the 
officials of the Society for Electrical Development. At 
this meeting it was decided to run a national house- 
wiring publicity campaign from April 1 to Mav 15 
this year, similar to the one that was promoted with 
great success two years ago. 

Complete portfolios containing information and 
sales helps, together with a three-piece trim for win- 
dow displays, will be sent by the Society for Electrical 
Development to 12,000 central stations, jobbers and 
contractor-dealers. The slogan, “Electrify Your 
Home,” has been adopted for this effort. 

The principal purpose of this campaign will be to 
urge the central-station companies and the electrical 
contractors to make an intensive effort during this 
period to develop the wiring of houses already built 
but which are not equipped for electric service. In 
addition to the advertising campaign, it is strongly 
suggested that direct sales methods be pursued as these 
methods have produced remarkable results in a num- 
ber of cities during past years. 


BOSTON MEETING OF AMERICAN INSTI 
TUTE BIG SUCCESS. 


Just as we go to press comes word that the March 
meeting of the American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers held in Boston, Mass., 
was a very big success. Three sessions were held, the 
one in the morning being devoted to Calvert Townley’s 


paper on “Some Possibilities in Steam-Railroad Elec- 


trification as Affecting Future Policies,” followed by 
discussions from many of the most prominent electric 
railway engineers of the country. At the afternoon 
session two papers were presented on topics of interest 
to telephone engineers, the authors of one being A. E. 
Kennelly and H. Nukiyama, of Harvard University, 
and of the other A. G. Webster, of Clark University. 
After dinner, the evening session was addressed by 
some half dozen very prominent engineers and scien- 
tists on the general topic science and engineering. A 
full report of this important meeting at Boston will be 
given in our next issue. 
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DELIVERING ELECTRIC WASHERS VIA 
AIRPLANE. 


To arouse the interest and enthusiasm of the public 
in the recently inaugurated electric washing machine 
campaign, Ernest A. Edkins, general manager of the 
Electric Shops of the Commonwealth Edison Co., 
Chicago, devised a novel advertising plan. The plan 
was to deliver several machines to the purchasers by 
airplane. 

Accordingly arrangements were made with Lieut. 
Ralph C. Diggins to deliver newly purchased Federal 
machines to the home of Rufus C. Dawes, a promi- 
nent Chicago banker, in Evanston and to Everett 
C. Browne, at the South Shore Country Club, Chicago. 
The deliveries were scheduled for March 11, but un- 
fortunately, a slight accident, which occurred while 
landing with the first machine prevented the completion 
of the attempt. The accident, however, served to add, 
rather than detract, from the publicity given the event 
and the Electric Shops are well on their way toward 
their goal, which is to place 3000 more electric ma- 
chines in Chicago homes this year. 


CLEVELAND ESTIMATORS TO FORM ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The electrical estimators of Cleveland, Ohio, are 
seriously considering the formation of an estimators 
association based on the plan of the Chicago Elec- 
trical Estimators’ Association. With this end in view, 
Mr. McNerney, of the McNerney Electric Co., and 
J. O. Wingate, of the F. C. Werk Co., both of Cleve- 
land, were in Chicago recently to familiarize them- 
selves with the Chicago association’s methods. It is ` 
also expected that some of the members of the older 
association will assist in the organization of the 
new one. 

The new society, when it is formed, will be the 
fourth electrical estimators association in the country, 
others having been organized in St. Paul and New 
York City some time ago. The addition of these asso- 
ciations is further proof of the value of such organ- 
izations and will aid considerably in the work which 
they are endeavoring to carry on. 

The plan of the Chicago association was outlined 
in a recent issue of the ErecrRicaL Review and has 
been explained at numerous conventions of electrical 
contractors. It has been decided recently to present 


‘this plan at the forthcoming convention of the Wis- 


consin State Association of Electrical Contractors and 
Dealers to be held in Milwaukee, Wis., March 25 to 28. 
and at the national convention which will be held in 
the same city in July. 


S. E. DOANE TO SPEAK IN CHICAGO ON 
LIGHTING OPPORTUNITIES. 
At the meeting of the Chicago Section of the 


Illuminating Engineering: Society to be held on the 
evening of March 20 in the rooms of the Western 


‘Society of Engineers, 17th floor Monadnock Block, 


Chicago, an address will be made by S. E. Doane. 
chief engineer of the National Lamp Works of Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. 
Doane will present his ideas on “Lighting Opportuni- 
ties During Reconstruction,’ a subject to which he has 
given much study, the results of which should prove 
of great value to all interested in lighting. 
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MANO E E TTE AE a E EN 


Piping—CableSleeves—Generator V entilation—Stoker Per- 
formance—Transformer Breathing— Converter Problem 


PIPING FOR THE HIGHER STEAM TEMPER- 
ATURES AND PRESSURES. 


In his paper on higher steam pressures and tem- 
peratures as affecting the efficiency of using steam in 
turbines, an abstract of which appeared in the ELEC- 
TRICAL Review, issue of February 15, J. H. Shaw 
made a number of recommendations as to piping: 

It appears that the main steam connections of the 
boiler will have to be designed in a flexible manner, in 
order to relieve the main range of stress. Further, 
these connections should be of the manifold or header 
type, 1. e., made up of many small pipe connections. 

The specific volume in cu. ft. per Ib. of steam at 
approximately 800° F. and at pressures of 200 lb., 
350 lb. and 600 Ib. by gage, are 3.47, 2.10 and 1.25 
cu. ft. per lb. Unfortunately, the relative areas of the 
steam pipes cannot be reduced proportionately to the 
specific volumes, as the friction of the denser steam 
would cause undue pressure drop. Proportioned ac- 
cording to the density of the steam, a pipe to supply a 
20,000-kw. set could have a diameter of 12 in. at 200 
lb. gage and 800° F. total temperature, and a diameter 
of 7.25 in. at 350 Ib. gage and 800° F. superheat, with 
a-velocity of approximately 150 ft. per sec. In actual 
practice the diameters would approximate to 14 in. 
and 10 in. for 200 lb. and 350 lb., respectively. 

If the piping is designed on the unit principle, 1. e., 
a number of boilers practically isolated and serving 
one generating unit, a small equalizing main only need 
be provided at the end of the boiler house. Ample 
arrangements can be made for expansion with such an 
arrangment, and drainage is required at two points 
only in each section, at the turbine steam-separator 
and in the equalizing main. It could be arranged that 
steam would never enter or leave a pipe at right angles, 
and each branch would enter the main pipe at an angle 
of approximately 45°. 


FLAT COPPER BARS FOR CABLE SPLICES. 


Use of Scrap Metal Offers Economies for Making Cable 
Sleeves. 


By M. Booru. 


Although the price of copper, and the available 
supplies, are now both such that it is unnecessary to 
exert the utmost economy in their purchase, the war- 
time practices of many utilities, and the general laud- 
able policy of using scrap metal and n otherwise sav- 
ing wherever feasible, still holds. The cost of cable 
splices was much reduced during the copper stringency 
by a number of central-station companies ; and a policy 
was evolved that will be retained in part although the 
urgency of wartime is past. 

Instead of purchasing cable sleeves for making 
cable splices there is reason for recommending that 
operating companies make their own. Copper bar, 
usually end pieces that would ordinarily be junked by 


+ 
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the station construction gangs, should be selected. 
These bars should have equal thickness to the wall of 
the sleeve to be produced. These bars should be cut 
into rectangular pieces as long as the sleeve to be pro- 
duced, and with a width equivalent to that of the cir- 
cumference of the finished cable sleeve. | 
Each piece should then be heated, bent around a 
mandrel of just sufficient diameter to alldw the ends 
at the inner edge of the copper to meet. The sleeve 
should then have a saw passed through the opening 
or between the ends to remove surplus metal and offer 
clearance. The copper is then beaten or hammered to 
size around a mandrel so as to suit the cable for which 
it is to be the sleeve. The solder slot is then cut in a 
milling or copper saw, according to convenience. _ 
Copper cable sleeves made as explained above en- 
able scrap copper bar to be used to better purpose 
than when sold for its junk value, eliminating consid- 
erable bookkeeping, loss and waste of time. More- 
over, making the sleeves will often enable some mem- 
ber of the shop, construction or underground gang to 
be kept busy during slack times. 


FORCED VENTILATION FOR WATER- 
WHEEL TYPE GENERATORS. 


Blowers Increased Generator Capacity from 10,000 to 
14,000 kw. at 90% Power-Factor. 


The use of forced ventilation for generator cooling 
and for increasing the capacity of a generator by low- 
ering the temperature rise is frequently employed. 
However, the use of auxiliary mechanical ventilation 
often offers such .great advantages in increasing 
capacity, adding to the safety of apparatus and reduc- 
ing the investment, that every instance cited is of value 
to operating men. 

One very interesting instance where additional 
cooling of generators was utilized to good advantage 
has been reported by the Puget Sound Traction, Light 
and Power Co. of Seattle, Wash. In one of this com- 
pany’s hydroelectric plants are two 10,000-kw. three- 
phase generators, each connected to a 21,000-hp. water 
turbine. It was found that the turbines were well 
able to develop the 21,000 hp. and the water flow was 
‘such that this amount of power could be obtained for 
long periods of time. Unfortunately, the generators 
were unable to deliver the output corresponding to the 
21,000 hp. input to the turbines on account of heating. 
In other words, the generators and not the water flow 
or the turbines imposed the limitations of these two 
units. The maximum safe continuous output of the 
generators was in the neighborhood of 10,000 kw. at 
oo% power-factor during the summer months. 

It was finally decided to install Sirocco fans on 
the rotors of the generators and, by enclosing that part 
of the generator above the floor line (about two-thirds 
of the diameter), to take in an increased air supply 
and force this air out through-the,laminations. To 
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insure a supply of cold air, ordinary lawn sprinkler 
heads were installed in the space above the tail-race, 
and by means of the evaporation set up the tempera- 


ture of the air was materially reduced. 


These changes cost less than $10,000, and it was 


found possible to operate continuously at 14,000 kw. 


90% power-factor, without exceeding the standard 


full load temperature rise. They were, however, 
afraid to go any further on account of the fear of the 
development of hot spots. 
with the generator manufacturers, with the result that 


it was agreed to re-rate the generators at 16,300-kv-a. 
if the armatures were rewound with heat resistant 
This work was done on both machines, 
and they have since been operating continuously at 
15,000 ‘kw. where they were originally rated at 


insulation. 


10,000 kw. 


INFLUENCE OF CHOICE OF STOKER UPON 


“READINESS TO SERVE.” 


High Ratings and Flexibility of Control Factors in Supoly- 


ing Demand for Steam. 


“Readiness to serve” has long been one of the chief 
aims of the central-station company. Readiness to 
serve implies ability to care for loads or demands upon 
the system as those loads come on. The central station 
stands ready to furnish power when wanted, without 
notice, to its customers, whether that load consists 
merely of the electric lamp in the home, or of heavy 
street car loads during a rush hour, or a large electric 
furnace in the foundry. 

Central station service means, therefore, that the 
company furnishing the service must be able at all 
times to meet all reasonable demands made upon it, 
whether expectedly or unexpectedly. 

In the boiler room the problem of meeting sudden 
unexpected demands for steam are met by maintain- 
ing boilers cut in on the header with steam pressure 
up, or at least fires banked so as to merely await the 
demand for steam before becoming active. The next 
problem is to place these inactive boilers in active 
service as quickly as possible, otherwise, steam pres- 
sure and voltage, etc., may suffer. The rapidity with 
which a boiler can be gotten under way is an important 
factor in deciding the degree and the economy with 
which a central station is able to actually stand ready 
to serve. 


Mechanical draft is superior to natural draft when 
it comes to forcing a fire that has been banked, and 
_in operating a boiler at high ratings. Th#maximum 


ELECTRICAL REVIEW 


The matter was taken up 
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rating at which a boiler can be operated depends very 
largely upon the rate at which coal can be burnt. And 
the rapidity with which a boiler can be changed from 
inactivity to activity in excess of rating depends upon 
the method of feeding the coal. Hand firing is, of 
course, the least flexible and is subject to the greatest 
limitations as to quantity of coal fired. The various 
types of stokers also differ in their ability to burn 


"Time fhinvtes 


Fig 2. 5° ddd 


maximum quantities of coal, and also to answer sud- 
denly to the demands for steam. 

The accompanying illustrations give some interest- 
ing data on what can be accomplished in the way of 
bringing an inactive boiler with a banked fire to a 
boiler operating at 270% rating. The installation in 
question is that of the Iowa Railway & Light Co.’s 
plant at Cedar Rapids. Fig. i indicates what was ac- 
complished by a 627-hp. vertical water-tube boiler 
when a sudden demand for steam arose. Fig. 2 shows 
what the same combination of stoker and boiler ac- 
complished in the way of meeting sudden and frequent 
demands for steam, such as occurs when supplying a 
street car system after a theater, during a rain storm, 


etc., in an instance where the number of cars is not 


sufficient to introduce much diversity. 

The boiler, of which the performance is shown, 
was a 627-hp. Edge Moor unit, served by a 7-retort 
Taylor underfeed stoker. Both curves show the flex- 
ibility of the stoker, that is its ability to operate from 
a banked fire to 275% of rating. Fig. 1 shows that a 
boiler with banked fire could be brought up to normal 
rating in about one minute, to 200% rating in 5 min- 
utes and about 275% rating in 7% minutes. It is also 
seen that an output of between 1500 and 1825 hp. was 
delivered for more than one hour by this 627-hp. 
boiler. This is usually more than sufficient time to 
permit getting other units into service, or tide over 
some emergency. Fig. 2 shows somewhat similar 
operation, only in this case the stoker’speed was varied 
from minute to minute according to a swinging load. 

The coal used when the above performance test 
was run had the following proximate analysis: 


Moise aron iae ha ewe Soweto ENA aber eee ae 7.36 
VOe Guu caeateete sade Gu are a A Lean 37.39 
Fixéd carbon cvcinls osinne tan oan oon en Kea eee 45.63 
PGA ss Spe aa aa e a Rh  te a Ut aln e OAN 9.62 
Bat tl aS: Nie cbs shea ENSA T AN E ate eis ees ee 11,555 


The above performance of an underfeed stoker 
deserves study with special regard to boiler capacity 
saved and stoker flexibility, and the influence upon 
“readiness to serve.” 
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COMBATING THE BREATHING EFFECT OF 
LARGE OUTDOOR TRANSFORMERS. 


Prevention of Entrance of Moisture Important Precaution 
for Outdoor Installations Especially. 


By J. R. HILTON. 


In transformers of the outdoor type that are to 
be left alone without attention for long periods it is 
most desirable that operating temperatures be kept 
as low as possible so long as troubles due to low tem- 
perature do not occur. These large transformers con- 
tain large quantities of oil, hence considerable con- 
traction of the oil occurs with wide temperature 
changes. And of course, expansion occurs with 
increasing temperatures. The result is that the repe- 
tition of these contractions and expansions, accom- 
panied by a breathing action, may finally result in 
dielectric faibures due to the collection of moisture 
carried in with the air on contraction of the oil. 

It will be obvious that as cooling takes place any 
space which may exist above the oil in the tank be- 
comes a partial vacuum, so that, sooner or later the 
outside air will be drawn in. The air, being probably 
moisture laden, condenses on the warm exposed sur- 
faces in the tank, to the detriment of the insulating 
qualities of the oil, until the dielectric strength of the 
latter becomes so impaired as to cause either a break- 
down to earth or a short circuit between the trans- 
former windings. - 

Some manufacturers have attempted to overcome 
this difficulty of contraction and expansion by so 
designing the transformer tank that it is always full 
of oil, and by so doing the air is excluded under all 
conditions, provided that the normal quantity of oil 
thus required is not allowed to diminish. This end 
is attained by fixing over the tank a small oil vessel, 
the capacity of which must be such as to prevent its 
being emptied by the contraction of the oil in the tank 
below, when the transformer is switched out of service 
and becomes cold. The pipe which connects it to the 
tank projects into the vessel and forms an inverted 
U. The end of the pipe is kept some distance from 
the bottom of the vessel, so that any moisture which 
may collect. and which would fall to the bottom, can- 
not be drawn down to the tank below. . 

This method of keeping the transformer tank full 
is very successful, but special precautions are neces- 
sary to ensure that terminal outlets are efficiently 
sealed, and that a good joint is provided for the cover 
of the tank, as the head of oil soon causes it to work 
through improper joints. This fact has in some 
instances led to this arrangement being viewed with 
disfavor by those who, as a result of carelessness in 
replacing the cover joint, and in some instances by 
the inefficient sealing of the terminal outlets, have 
experienced considerable trouble from oil leakage. 

Another method of protecting the oil from the 
effects of moisture, at the same time avoiding a head 
of oil above the cover joint and terminal outlets, takes 
the form of a float arrangement, which fits the inside 
of the tank. This float consists of a hollow metal 
box of light construction, which floats on the top of 
the oil, rising and falling as the oil level changes. In 
this way the air which succeeds in penetrating the 
joints of the cover and other possible inlets, is pre- 
vented from coming into contact with the surface of 
the oil. This arrangement answers the same purpose 
as that attained by having the tank completely filled 
with oil, and, in addition, the possibilities of leakage 
are removed. 
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Another method employed removes the moisture 
from air which enters the tank. This method consists 
of a small vessel arranged upon the top of the trans- 
former tank. The bottom of the vessel is open into 
the tank, and a small receptacle is provided, in which 
is placed a quantity of calcium chloride to absorb the 
moisture from the air. The arrangement is success- 
ful in so far as the chloride absorbs the moisture, but 
the water collects in the receptacle, and unless removed 
will be re-absorbed by the air, and returned ultimately 
to the oil. 


TRANSFORMER CONNECTION AFFECTS 
SYNCHRONOUS CONVERTER STABILITY. 


Changing from Delta to Star Connection Solves Converter 
Troubles. 


By Maurice L. PURVES. 


A large western central ‘station company, whose 
transmission line covered a wide territory operated a 
number of synchronous converter substations for sup- 
plying citv street car service and several interurban 
trolley lines. In one instance a substation contained 
three 500-kw., 550-volt converters, and trouble was 
encountered on account of unstable operation and re- 
sultant flash-over. 

This station originally contained one 500-kw. con- 
verter, and at that time operation was satisfactory. 
But as the load increased and additional converter 
apparatus was installed troubles commenced to multi- 
ply. The station in question was also a distributing 
center for 2300-volt three-phase service to numerous 
power and lighting customers. 

Investigation of the trouble with the synchronous 
converters showed that the trouble was due primarily 
to excessive ohmic line losses in the transmission line 
supplying the substation, a condition that was exag- 
gerated by excessive field excitation, which resulted in 
leading power-factors in the endeavor of the station 
operators to maintain their railway trolley voltages at 
normal standard pressure. 

It is well known that synchronous converters be- 
come Jess stable when their fields are over-excited, that 
is when the power-factor is leading or negative. Fur- 
ther, it is known that while inductance and reactance 
add to the synchronizing power of machines and the 
ability of transmission lines to hold machines together. 
in parallel, resistance or ohmic loss tends to cause 
instability of parallel operation. In the present 
instance the ohmic losses of the in-coming transmis- 
sion lines supplying the converter substation were ex- 
cessively high. At heavy loads the rotaries became 
unstable, due low synchronizing power. The condition 
was emphasized by over-exciting the rotaries in the 
endeavor to maintain trolley pressures, a condition 
that not only tended toward instability but also in- 
creased the ohmic losses of the transmission line. 

The solution was a simple one. The transformers 
at the power house and at the substation were con- 
nected in delta-delta. Changing the high-voltage coils 
of these units to the star connection immediately in- 
creased the capacity of the transmission line, since the 
transmission voltage was increased from 33,000 to 
57.000 volts, and the current was reduced for a given 
power transmitted. The neutral point was grounded, 
in this way subjecting the transformers end turns to 
but little higher potential strains than with the delta 
connection. This simple remedy overcame the syn- 
chronous converter troubles, and also gave additional 
transmissi$n line capacity. 
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New Type of Traveling Grate Stoker Developed by Com- 
bustion Specialist — Orsat Outfit — Baily Brass Furnaces 


The Harrington Special Service 
Stoker. 


The attempts by manufacturers of 
traveling grate and chain grate types of 
stokers to apply forced blast thereto are 
in recognition of the widespread de- 
mand on the part of power plant de- 
signers for a completely automatic 
stoker which can be forced to a point 
of capacity far in excess of the limits 
of natural draft. Before such an ap- 
plication can be considered as commer- 
cially sucessful, certain conditions must 
he complied with. These may be briefly 
summarized as follows: 

1. The stoker must allow the fuel to 
remain quiet during the combustion 
period in order to avoid the formation 
of clinkers resulting from any disturb- 
ance of the fuel bed when the ash con- 
tent thereof is in a plastic condition. 

2. To avoid the accumulation of 
refuse in the furnace and consequent 
fouling of the grate surface, it must be 
discharged as formed, so that the ash 
remaining on any unit section of the 
grate surface is that which results from 
the burning of a single unit of fuel. 

3. There must be no air spaces that 
are not periodically and completely 
cleaned by virtue of:the automatic op- 
eration of the adjacent parts and dis- 
engagement of any clinker which may 
have entered the air spaces during its 
previous passage through the furnace. 

4. Inasmuch as the fuel bed does not 
require the same volume or pressure of 
air throughout its extent, the stoker of 
the future must be divided into com- 
partments in such a manner that the air 
pressure and volume in each compart- 
ment is suited to the requirements of 

- the fuel passing over such compartment. 


ð. To avoid the wasteful use of steam- 


driven auxiliaries, the stoker must be 


Fig. 1.—Side View of Harrington Stoker, Showing Side Frame, 


readily convertible to the natural draft 
type during the low load periods. 

6. Parts subjected to the heat and 
fusing action of direct fuel contact must 
be readily replaceable and subjected to 
no mechanical stress other than its own 
support and the support of its portion 
of the fuel bed. 

Believing thoroughly in the foregoing 
principles, Joseph Harrington, of the 
James A. Brady Foundry Co., Chicago, 
IM., has developed such a machine. 

The stoker consists of cast-iron side 


vertically, and to reduce the power re- 
quired for driving the stoker. Attached 
to these chains is a series of transverse 
racks or beams on which the clips or 
bars forming the grate surface (Fig. 3) 
are attached. 

These grate bars (Fig. 4) are suf- 
ficiently loose that they may be slid 
over the ends of the racks readily and 
prevent the rusting together of ad- 
jacent parts. The straight under- 
surface of these racks makes possible a 
practically air-tight diaphragm or seal 


Fig. 2.—Front View of Harrington Stoker, Showing Grate Bars, Etc. 


frames, carrying the driving gear, hop- 
per front shaft, and feed gate in the 
usual manner (Figs. 1 and 2). The side 
girders are formed of structural steel 
members. built like a truss, permitting 
stokers of 20 ft. in length to be built. 
Transverse members of structural steel 
support a series of tracks, on which 
run semi-steel chains, which carry and 
support the grate surface and take up 
thé stress and tension of the chain. 
These are provided with V-rollers to 
insure alinement both horizontally and 


Grate, 


Air Ducts, 


Adjustabie Dampers, Etc. 


between the adjacent compartments. 
These compartments occupy the entire 
space between the chains communi- 
cating on one or both sides of the air 
duct in the boiler side walls, or below 
the floor of the boiler room. 

A simple form of adjustable damper 
(see Fig. 1) serves 4o control the air 
pressure in the respective compartments. 
These communicating passages through 


Fig, 3—View Showing Method of Buliding 
Up Grate Bars. 


the side walls terminate in a _ readil 
removable door which, when taken off, 
allows free access to the chambers, so 
that ithe | mered\closing of the damper 
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and the removal of this door serves to 
put the stoker on a natural draft basis. 
A simple reversal of this process con- 
verts it to a forced blast stoker. 


One of the novel features incor- 


porated in this stoker by Mr. Harring- 
ton, and one which will appeal most 
strongly to power plant engineers, is the 
non-sifting grate surface which can be 
apenished with this stoker, when de- 
sired. 


Fig. 4.—Close View of Grate Bars, Indi- 
cating Interchangeability and Tor- 
tuous Air Path Afforded. 


A novel arrangement of the air pas- 
sages through the grate surface pro- 
vides a tortuous air passage, having a 
horizontal section which entirely pre- 
vents the flow of fuel through the grate. 

A notabie feature is the absence of 
any restrictions to the free flow of air 
to all parts of the upper grate surface, 
large areas, and low velocities. 
distribution of air is thus assured with 
a consequent uniformity in the com- 
bustion of the fuel. 


b 
There appears no good reason why |. 


rates: of combustion above 75 lb. of 
coal per square foot per hour cannot 
readily be secured. 
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New Vulcan - Orsat Flue- Gas 
Analyzer. 
A decided improvement in the con- 


struction and operation of the Orsat 
has been developed by thè Vulcan Fue! 


Economy Co., 230 South La Salle street,’ 


which places on the market an instru- 
ment that operating engineers will take 
an interest in, due to the construction 
being based on the elimination of 
trouble in operating as well as the 
cleaning and repairing of an instrument 
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Vulcan-Orsat Gas Analyzer. 
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of this character. In the illustration 
herewith it is noted that a master valve 
controls all passages through the in- 
strument, the aspirator being connected 
to the valve so that it is always with 
the instrument ready for use. 

Rubber vent tubes have been elim- 
inated and metal tubes with shut off 
valve have been provided for each 
pipette. The face of the master valve 
is equipped with a dial, and it is only 
necessary to turn this dial to the proper 
mark when communication between -the 
burette and the pipette or gas inlet will 
be opened. 

The leveling bottle is of such size and 
design that it can be filled to the zero 
mark, and after the gas sample is 
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and a list af repair parts with each part 
numbered so that in case of breakage it 
is not necessary to make a sketch or 


guess at what is desired. 

The handle is placed on top of the 
instrument so that everything is kept 
in a vertical position. 


The Vulcan-Orsat is readily trans- 


portable, hence can be moved from fur- 


nace to furnace for rapid work with a 


minimum investment. It is admirably 
adapted for use by consulting engineers 
visiting plants to determine perform- 
ance. When used in conjunction with 
gas-sampling tanks it offers many of 
the advantages of the carbon-dioxide 
recorder at a fraction of the cost. 

The Vulcan-Orsat is made in two 


Group of 10 Baily Electric Brass Melting Furnaces Practically Ready for Shipment 
to Mexican and Other Foreign and Domestic Foundries. 


-pumped in and the valve turned to vent, 


the water in the burette and leveling 
bottle will come to the zero level at 
once without removing the bottle from 
the case, thus insuring an accurate 
measurement of the gas. 

One brace holds the pipettes and vent 
tubes in place, and the removal of two 
knurlednuts 
makes it possible 
to take out the 
pipette almost in- 
stantly so that 
they can be easily 
cleaned or re- 
charged with 
chemicals without 
difficulty. The in- 
side of the case is 
white enameled, 
making it easy to 
see what is going 
on and easy to 
read the burette. 


bottle is equipped 
with a thumb con- 
trol which regu- 
lates the flow of 
liquids and gases. 
Pressing the 
thumb control 
opens the. vent in 
the leveling bottle 
and the water will 
flow as may be di- 
rected by the op- 
erator. 

On the inside of 
the door is at- 
tached the operat- 
ing instructions 


The leveling ` 


“tic and foreign. 


sizes. One is for analyzing CO.0; and 
CO. The other for CO: only. 


Baily Electric Brass-Melting 
Furnaces. 


The electric furnace method of 
melting brass has made advance in 
the last two years, partly because of 
the high cost of crucibles which are 
rapidly used up in the ordinary meth- 
ods of melting this alloy, and partly - 


also because this old method has. re-. : 


sulted in much loss of metal—a factor 
of considerable importance in times of. 
scarcity and high prices for all metals 
and alloys—which is almost entirely 
overcome in «the electrical method. 
These’- conditions -have been favor- 
able to the development of the elec- 
tric furnace and The Electric Fur- 
nace Co., Alhance, Ohio, has added to 
its lines of electric furnaces a type ot 
Baily furnace especially adapted for 
melting brass. These brass furnaces 
are of the tilting type and are rated 
at 105 kw. electrical capacity and 1500 
Ibs. hearth capacity, with a melting 
rate of 600 Ibs. per hour. 
In the accompanying, illustration 
are shown* ten of these . furnaces 
which were recently completed at the 
Salem plant of The Electric Furnate 
Co. to fill a large Mexican contract 
and other similar orders. both domes-, 
The furnaces to-pe 
exported to Mexico were purchaSed 
b\- G. Amsinck & Co., of Néw York 
City. Use of the Baily eleggric fur- 
naces in a number of brass foundries: 
has resulted in marked economies. 
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Harder Furnace Engineering to Market Combustion 
Equipment—Display of Westinghouse A ppliances—Catalogs 


Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y., has 
been advised by P. A. Morse, of the 
Morse Engineering Co., its western 
representative located at St. Louis, 
Mo., that the Kansas City oftices have 
been removed from the old quarters 
in the R. A. Long building to more 
commodious rooms, Suite 211-212 Fi- 
nance building. W. V. Warner is in 
charge of the office at Kansas City. 


Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., is sending to the trade 
Bulletins 260 and 261. Bulletin No. 
260 contains brief information on steel 
sheet piling, furnished in any make, 
weight or length. Bulletin 261 lists 
a few specials in rails, cars and trucks, 
bridges, generator sets, tank car tanks 
and pipe. 

Harder Furnace & Engineering 
Co., 165 Broadway, New York, in- 
corporated under the laws of the 
state of New York, has been organ- 
ized with a capitalization of $300,000, 
of which $100,000 is preferred and 
$200,000 common, fully paid and non- 
assessable. The corporation is the 
owner of patents secured in this and 
in foreign coutries by W. L. Harder, 
for the purpose of burning oil, pro- 
ducer gas and powdered coal under 
boilers effectively. This system pro- 
temperatures. 
Tests over a period of 18 months in 
several demonstrating plants have re- 
sulted in the decision to market the 
combustion system, and several in- 
stallations are about to be made. The 
following are officers of the corpora- 
tion: Vice-president, James T. Hill; 
secretary and treasurer, John F. 
Meader; chief engineer, William L. 
Harder, and general counsel, George 
V. S. Williams. The president of 
the company has not yet been ap- 
pointed: 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Seattle, 
has sold three 25-hp. motors to the 
Independent Asphalt Paving Co., for 
installation in its new sand and gravel 
washing plant at Tacoma. 


Electrical Appliance Co., successor 
to the Home Electric Co., has been 
organized at Seattle by S. D. Howell 
and W. A. Marston. The latter was 
formerly with Pacific States Electric 
Co. 


Triumph Electric Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, manufacturer of Triumph elec- 
tric light and power machinery, has 
opened a Boston office located at 1031- 
32 Old South building with W. H. 
Jacob as manager. Mr. Jacob has 
been associated with the Triumph 
company for many years, and is well 
known in the electrical industry. 


American Steam Conveyor Corpor- 
ation, Cnicago, manufacturer of equip- 
ment for the handling of ashes, soot 
combustion ashes, coal siftings, etc., 
has issued a new catalog entitled 
“Modern Methods of Ash Disposal.” 
This book of 160 pages is profusely 
illustrated and is an excellent treatise 
on the subject of ash handling. The 
first part of the publication is a com- 
prehensive study of ash conveying 
equipment and discusses the various 
methods employed in removing ashes, 
soot and combustion waste from the 
boiler room to the disposal station. 
Practically every type of conveyor is 
listed, the advantages and objections 
of each being enumerated. Another 
section of the book is devoted to a 
detailed description of the American 
steam ash conveyor, in which the 
patents, steam fittings and other parts 
entering into the construction of this 
equipment, are illustrated and de- 
scribed. An interesting article is con- 


~ 


Display of Fans and Small 


Westinghouse Lamp Co. is He A and Westinghouse Electrical 
otors at Pennsylvania and 
Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Association Convention. 


tained in this book, which shows the 
manner of application of the steam 
conveyor to boiler and stokers of 
various makes, the discussion being 
clarified with a large number of dia-. 
grams. In addition to-a vast amount 
of engineering and service data, many 
typical installations of steam con- 
veyors are described and illustrated. 
This book will not be given out in- 
discriminately, but copies will be 
placed in the hands of engineers or 
plant Owners supplying the following 
information: present method of ash 
handling; number, type and horse- 
power of boilers, and average steam 
pressure. 


_ Beardslee Chandelier Manufactur- 
ing Co., Chicago, Ill, is sending to 


- the dealers a new discount sheet on 


goods listed in Beardslee catalogs 
S4 and 22, affording a better margin 
of profit than heretofore realized on 
these items. 


Air Reduction Co. Inc., 120 Broad- 
way, New York, at its organization 
meeting of directors held recently, 
elected the following officers: A.’S. 
Blagden, president; A. R. Ludlow, 
vice-president; C. E. Adams, treas- 
urer; M. W. Randall, secretary; C. L. 
Snow, assistant treasurer, and C. C. 
Emerson, assistant secretary. 


Thompson & Castleton, electrical, 
hydraulic and mining engineers, Seat- 
tle, Wash., are now engaged in re- 
winding a 1000-kv-a. turbogenerator 
for the Ferry-Baker Lumber 
Co. of Everett, Wash.. which was 
burned out March 1. ‘They also re- 
cently finished rewinding a 600-hp. 
induction motor for the Puget Sound 
Brulee & Dredging Co., Seattle, 
which has a job of hydraulic work at 
Port Angeles, Wash. 


Display of Westinghouse Appliances at—Pennsylvania and 
Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Association Convention; 
Held in Motor Square,Garden,\Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Weekly Record of Construction Activities—Conventions 


EASTERN STATES. 


West Pownall, Me.—The Board of 
Managers of the Home for Feeble 
Minded is considering plans for the 
construction of a new one-story pow- 
er plant at the institution, about 52x 
73 ft., to cost $69,500. 
is superintendent. 


Brockton, Mass.—Fire Chief Will- . 


iam F. Daley recommends that the 
underground, single conductor, rub- 
ber covered wire in service 11 years, 
connecting the different fire stations 
and every box circuit in the city be 
replaced by lead-covered cable. 


Bedford Hills, N. Y.—The Board of 
Managers of the New York State Re- 
formatory for Women is considering 
plans for the installation of a new 
heating system at the institution. The 
work is estimated to cost $7,000. 
Helen A. Cobb is superintendent. 


Brooklyn, N. Y¥.—Charlotte Plate 
Corporation, 1538 Union Street, has 
had plans prepared for the construc- 
tion of a new boiler plant in connec- 
tion with the proposed erection of a 
new garage building at 819 Knicker- 
bocker avenue. The work is esti- 
mated to cost $10,000. 


Brooklyn, N, Y.—Plans have been 
filed by Julius Kayser & Co., 45 East 
17th street, New York, for ‘the con- 
struction of a one- story brick and 
concrete power plant, about 50x85 ft., 


to be located on Classon avenue, es- 


timated to cost $100,000. The Caye 
Construction Co., 299 Broadway, New 
York, has been awarded the contract 
for construction. 


Far Rockaway, N. Y.—In a report 
filed with the Public Service Commis- 
sion by the Queensborough Gas & 
Electric Co., it is set forth that dur- 
ing the past year there has been a 
deficit of $68,231. or an increase of 
approximately $69,500 over the deficit 
for 1917. 


Ithaca, N. Y.—Remington Salt Co. 
has had revised plans prepared for 
the construction of the proposed boil- 
er plant at its works, estimated to cost 
$25,000. James Barry is superintend- 
ent. ` 


Elmira, N. Y.—Announcement has 
been made by General Manager Fred- 
erick N. Hill, of the Elmira Water, 
Light & Railroad Co., 
ties of the local utilities company 
would be issued for the enlargement 
of the power plant on East Water 
street, 


Kings Park, N. Y.—Dr. William C. 
Garvin, superintendent of the Kings 
Park State Hospital, has made ap- 
plication to the finance committee of 
the State Legislature for an appro- 
priation of $18,000 to provide for the 
rewiring of buildings A. B, C and D, 
and a similar appropriation for the 


C. J. Heden 


lines, 


that securi-— 


completion of improvements in the 
electric lighting system at the insti- 
tution and the installation of outside 
electric lighting units. 


Middletown, N. Y.—H. J. Leonard, 
steward, the Middletown State 
Homeopathic Hospital, has made ap- 
plication to the finance committee 
of the State Legislature for an ap- 
propriation of $5,000 to provide for 
the installation of new electric pow- 
er equipment in the laundry building 
at the institution. Other appropria- 
tions to provide for other work have 
also been requested. 


Perry, N. Y.—Perry Electric Light 
Co. will soon install another 500-kw. 
turbine generator in its local plant, 
which will double the present ca- 
pacity. 

Tottenville, S. I., N. Y.—Richmond 
Light & Railroad Co. is making rapid 
progress on the installation of a new 
booster station in Arthur Kill Road. 
The company recently completed the 
construction of a new line of 6,600- 
volt capacity from the poWer house 
at Livingston, and will commence 
on the installation of transformers 
and auxiliary equipment at an early 
date. 


Watertown, N. Y.—The city coun- 


cil is having preliminary plans pre- 
pared for the construction of the’ 


proposed municipal 
estimated to cost, with equipment, 
about $300,000. Thomas L. Tom- 
City Bank building, Syracuse, 
is architect and engineer. 


Bloomfield, N. J.—In connection 
with the new mechanical laundrv to 
be constructed by the Bloomfield 
Damp Wash Co., 610 Bloomfield av- 
enue, plans for which are now being 
prepared, considerable new electrical 
equipment will be required. The work 
is estimated to cost $10,000. 


Dover, N. J.—Dover Boiler Works 
will install very shortly a 40-hp. elec- 
tric welder to replace its present 
acetylene gas welding outfit for weld- 
ing iron and steel in connection with 
the manufacture of boilers, etc. The 
New Jersey Power & Light Co. will 
furnish the energy for the operation 
of this new welder. 


East Orange, N. J.—General Elec- 
tric Co. has had plans prepared for 
the construction of a one-story ex- 
tension to be located on Lawrence 
street. A building permit for the 
structure has been issued. 


Morristown, N. J.—Application has 
been filed with the board of public 
utility commissioners by the Morris 
County Traction Co, for permission 
to distribute over a term of years the 
loss suffered through the sale of its 
power plants at Dover and Chatham. 
It is understood that the company 
was granted permission by the board 
two years ago to sell the power plants 


electric plant, 


and a total of $20,000 was received 
for equipment, which cost, when in- 
stalled, $156,000. It is now desired 
to distribute this loss over a period 
of 29 years. 


Newark, N. J.—American Consoli- 
dated Electric Co. has filed notice of 
authorization to operate at 30 Clin- 
ton street for the manufacture of 
electric lamps, and kindred special- 
ties. Frederick Schiller, 214 McLane 
avenue, Yonkers, N. Y., heads the 
company. 


Newark, N. J.—Hay Foundry & 
Iron Works, 93 Plum Point Lane, has 
had plans prepared for alterations 
and improvements in the brick power 
plant at its works. A permit for the 
work has been issued. 


Newark, N. J.—The Board of Free- 
holders has authorized the prepara- 
tion of plans and specifications for 
the installation of electrical equip- 
ment for the operation of the draw- 
bridge at Avondale over the Passaic 
river, 


Newark, N. J.—Eureka Manufac- 
turing Co. has filed notice of authori- 
zation to operate at 98 Stone street 
for the manufacture of carbon lamps 
and allied products. Nicholas Strig- 
lia, 105 Garside avenue, heads the 
company. 


Newark, N. J.—Public Lighting 
Fixture Co. has filed notice of au- 
thorization to operate at 193 Avon 
avenue for the production and hand- 
ling of electric, gas fixtures, etc. R. 
Pike, 193 Avon avenue, heads the 
company. 


West Orange, N. J,—Announce- 
ment has been made by the Edison 
interests, using space in the local and 
nearby dailies, that all departments 
of the Edison Phonograph Works at 
West Orange and Silver Lake, which 
have been temporarily closed to per- 
mit the taking of inventory, have re- 
sumed operation. 


Whitehouse, N. J.—The town 
council is considering plans for the 
installation of an electric plant for 
municipal service. It is understood 
that arrangements are being made to 
furnish electric energy for lighting 
purposes to East Whitehouse, Le- 
banon and Oldwick. 


Allentown, Pa.—The city is consid- 
ering plans for extensions in the elec- 
tric cable system. 


Blairsville, Pa. — Schwarzenbach- 
Huber Co., Allentown, has had plans 
prepared for the construction of a 
one-story addition to its local plant, 
about 100x400 ft., to comprise manu- 
facturing building, new engine room 
Aon etc., estimated to cost $95,- 
00 


Harrisburg, Pa.—Harrisburg Light 
& Power Co. is planning for_the_in- 
stallation)of- new \underground Con- 
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duits to replace the present overhead 
lines. | 


Harrisburg, Pa.—Chester Taylor 
Co. has inagurated operations in 
its new establishment at 17th and 
Derry streets. The company en- 
gages in fine machine repairing, spe- 
cializing in electrical repair work. } 
L. Dowden, formerly associated with 
the United Motors Co., is in charge 
of the work, 


Philadelphia, Pa. — Blumenthal 
Brothers, Margaret and James streets, 
have awarded a contract to Ruch 
Brothers, 1100 Fillmore street, for 
the construction of a one-story brick 
addition, about 20x38 ft., to its boiler 
plant, and alterations and improve- 
ments in the existing structure. 


Pittsburgh, Pa—Duquesne Light 
Co. has made application for permis- 
sion to increase its rates for service. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—Electric Appliance 
Co. has leased the three-story brick 


building on Water street, between 


Market and Wood streets, for a term 
of five years for a new works, Altera- 
tions and improvements will be made 
to meet the requirements of the lessee. 


Baltimore, Md.— Western Maryland 
Dairy, 125 Linden avenue, has 
awarded-a contract to G. Walter Tov- 
ell, McCulloch and Eutaw streets, for 
the construction of a one-story brick 
boiler plant, about 49x75 ft., at 1105 
Mason avenue. 


Myersville, Md. — In connection 
with the construction of a new grain 
elevator by the Farmers’ Mutual Ex- 
change, considerable new electrical 
equipment will be required. A. D. 
Flook is manager. 


Cabin Creek Junction, W. Va— 
Virginian Power Co. is said to be 
considering extensions and improve- 
ments in its local plant and system, 
to provide for increased operations. 


Swiss, W. Va.—Kanawha Collieries 
Co. has completed arrangements for 
the installation of a new power plant 
in connection with proposed new mine 
developments. Harold P. Tompkins 
is general manager. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. — Horton 
Telephone Co. has been reorganized. 
J. H. Horton, president. Improve- 
ments will be made. i 


Albany, Ga. — Georgia-Alabama 
Power Co. will improve its power 
lant on Flint river. A mortgage for 

,500.000 for bond issue to finance 
construction has been filed. The com- 
pany has acquired the Albany Power 
& Mfg. Co.'s properties; will remodel 
plant in Kinchafoonee Creek and con- 
struct dam and power plant on Flint 
River; combined hydroelectric and 
steam plants will furnish maximum 
of 17.000 hp. Address W. J. Vestal, 
general manager, Lexington, N. C. 


Atlanta, 
Pòwer Co., recently incorporated, has 
acquired the Porter Shoals property 
of the Albanv Power & Manufactur- 
ing Co. Blair Foster, Herman Rid- 
dell and J. A. Watson are interested 
in the company. 


Augusta, Ga.—The special commit- 
tee appointed by the city çouncil to 
look into the matter of the proposed 
municipal lighting plant, as advocated 
by Mavor White in his inaugural ad- 
dress. is now considering the most 
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DATES AHEAD. 


Minnesota Electrical Association. 
Annual convention, St. Paul, March 
18-20. Secretary-treasurer, F. C. Hoff- 
man, St. Paul, Minn. 


Society of Industrial Engineers. 
National conference, New York City, 
March 15-21. Secretary, Irving A. 
Berndt. 327 South La Salle street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Associated Manufacturers of Electri- 
cal Supplies. Annual meeting, New 
York City, March 20. Secretary, Chas. 
E. Dustin, New York. 


Wisconsin State Association of Elec- 
trical Contractors and Dealers. An- 
nual convention, Hotel Pfister, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., March 24-28. State sec- 
retary, John A. Piepkorn, 108 Syca- 
more street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Electrical Association. 
Annual meeting, Milwaukee, March 
25.27. Secretary, J. P. Pulliam, 1408 
First National Bank building, Milwau- 
kee. 

Tri-State Water and Light Associa- 
tion. Annual meeting, Greenwood, S 
Œ.. April. Secretary-treasurer, W. F 
Steiglitz, Columbus, S. C 


Pacific: Division, N. E. L. A., Pacific 
Division, National Electrical Jobbers’ 
Association and California Association 
of Electrical Contractors and Dealers. 
Joint convention, Del Coronado, Cal., 
April 30 to May 2. 


National Fire Protection Association. 
Annual meeting, Ottawa, Ont., May 


Wisconsin 


6-8. Secretary-treasurer, Franklin H 
Wentworth, 87 Milk street, Boston, 
Mass. . 


National Electric Light Association. 
Annual convention, ‘Atlantic City, N. 
J.. May 19-23. Secretary, T. C. Mar- 
tin. 33 West 39th street, New York 
City. 

Ilinois Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers. Summer con- 
vention, Decatur, Ill., June. Secretary. 
N. M. Blumenthal, 179 West Washing- 
ton street, Chicago. : 


American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers. Spring meeting, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Detroit, Mich., -June 17-20. Secre- 
tary, Calvin W. Rice, 29 West 39th 
street, New York City. 


Ohio Electric Light Association. 
Annual meeting, Cedar Point, Ohio, 
July 15-18. Headquarters, Breakers 
Hotel, Secretary, D. L. Gaskill, Green- ` 
ville, Ohio. 


Association of Iron and Steel Elec- 
trical Engineers. Annual convention 
St. Iouis. Mo., September, 1919. Sec- 
retarv. John F. Kelly, Empire building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


suitable site to locate the plant. The 
committee will report to the council 
when one of these sites is selected, 
submitting estimates on the total 
cost of the proposed plant. 


Bainbridge, Ga.—The city is con- 
sidering plans for improvements in 
the municipal electric light plant, to 
include the installation of new boiler, 
generator, switchboard and auxiliary 
apparatus. E. N. Edwards is super- 
intendent. 


_ Cordele, Ga.—The city is consider- 
ing municipal operation of Georgia 
Public Service Co.’s plant. Improve- 
ments will be made. 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES. 


Alliance, Ohio.—April 8 an elec- 
tion will be held to vote on the ques- 
tion of issuing $400,000 in bonds for 
ee lighting. Address city au- 

itor, 


Cleveland, Ohio.—Architects Lock- 
wood .& Green, 60 Federal street, 
Boston. Mass., have prepared plans 
and will let contracts for $160.000 
alectric substation, to he erected by 
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the Mechanical Rubber Co., 8618 Lis- 
bon street, Cleveland, Ohio. The 
building will be 14x75 ft. in dimen- 
sions, two stories high, brick and con-. 
crete construction, steam heating, 
plumbing, tar and gravel roof, fire- 
proof construction, electrical equip- 
ment and electric lighting. 


Cleveland, Ohio.—Architects A. A. 
Lane & Co., of Cleveland have pre- 
ared plans and will let contracts fora 
150,000 battery building, to be erect- 
ed by the Willard Storage Battery 
Co., 246 East 13lst street. The build- 
ing will be 28x40 ft, in dimensions, 
one and a half stories high, brick 
and concrete construction, plumbing, 
composition roof, fireproof construc- 
tion and electric lighting. 


Martins Ferry, Ohio.—At the meet- 
ing of council a special report on the 
condition of the light plant was made 
by Supt. John W. Tush. The super- 
intendent pointed out some of the 


_ grave defects of the present plant and 


told what might be expected unless 


_something was done and that very 


quickly. He suggested a consolida- 
tion of the two city plants, water and 
light, as was recommended by the 
consulting engineers in their report 
of several months ago. 


Sandusky, Ohio.—A proposition has 
been closed by which the Erie Tire 
& Rubber Co., which is incorporated 
with an authorized capitalization o 
$1,000,000, obtained possession of the 
plant on First street, recently occu- 
pied by the Eagle Macomber Co. Ac- 
cording to the announcement an ad- 
ditional unit will be added to the 
plant, 300x100 ft., three stories high, 
and will house 500 employees. It has 
been planned to have the tire factory 
operating with 200 employes by 
June 1. 

Sandusky, Ohio.—A_ contract has 


been closed by the Matthews Engi- 
neering Co. for the furnishing of 200 


-electric lighting plants for Y. M. C. 


A. buildings. 


Toledo, Ohio—The shops of the 
Northwestern Ohio Railway & Pow- 
er Co. have just completed building 
a 35-ton electric locomotive. As this 
locomotive will be able to handle 
five 50-ton cars it will greatly increase 
facilities for handling carload freight. 
It will be used chiefly for hauling 
flux stone from the Lakeside & Mar- 
blehead Railroad to Toledo Furnace 
Co., Toledo, which business amounts 
to approximately 500 tons per day. 


Alexandria, Ind.—Board of educa- 
tion plans the erection of a $150,000 
high school building. 


Bluffton, Ind.—H. C. Bay Piano 
Co. is building one two-story addi- 
tion and one three-story addition to 
its factory buildings. From 250 to 
300 additional men will be employed. 


Brazil, Ind.—Arrangements are be- 
ing made for the furnishing of light 
and power to the town of Carbon, 
Ind.. by representatives of the Terre 
Haute, Indianapolis & Eastern Trac- 
tion Coy and the Wabash Valley 
Electric Co. 


Fort Wayne, Ind.—Building No, 4 
of the General Electric group has 
been recently opened by the company 
and will be devoted to the small mo- 
tor production department of the 
works. When thè departments are 
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completely installed they will have 
an output of thousands of motors a 
week and will be the largest building 
in the world devoted exclusively to 
the construction of small motors. 


Gary, Ind.—Changes in the plans 
for the new South Side theater have 
been made which will increase the 
approximate cost from $40,000 to $83,- 
000. The building will be a two-story 
brick structure and will be used ex- 
clusively as a playhouse. 


Gary, Ind.—O. K. Battery Co. will 
soon begin building a large plant in 
this city, one wing of the plant to be 
erected at a time. A site has been 
secured. It is planned to have the 
O. K. batteries on the market within 
the next two months. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—The city has au- 
thorized the operation of the electric 
lighting system in the subway in Mer- 
rill street, between Pennsylvania and 
Delaware streets, throughout the day 
as well as the night. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Motor Device 
Co. has increased its capital stock 
from $300,000 to $500,000 and will 
erect a modern factory building. Plans 
are being drawn. Address H. Z. 
Wiley, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—A conference of 
representatives of independent tele- 
phone companies and the Indiana 
Public Service Commission will be 
held at the capitol in Indianapolis, 
March 18. The present misunder- 
standing between the federal and the 
state powers with reference to the 


topic of telephone regulation will be- 


the important matter under consid- 
eration. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—United States 
District Attorney L. Ert Slack has 
fled a suit in Federal court to en- 
join Eleck Stansbury, attorney-gen- 
eral of Indiana, and the Indiana Pub- 
t lic Service Commission from enforc- 
ing a commission order of March 3, 
1919, ordering telephone companies 
of the state to refund all charges col- 
lected for installing or changing tele- 
phones. The suit was filed on behalf 
of Postmaster General Burleson. 


Jeffersonville, Ind.—It is said’ that 
the Howard Shipyards & Dock Co. 
has been reorganized and that a 
$411,000 Government contract has 
been negotiated. 


Richmond, Ind.—The men’s hos- 
pital building at the Eastern Indiana 
Hospital for the Insane has been de- 
stroyed with loss of $25,000. 


Shoals, Ind. — Shoals Light &. 
Power Co. is putting in another 
complete unit in its plant here, con- 
sisting of a boiler, engine and dyna- 
mo, which will mean more than dou- 
ble its present output of electricity. 
The company sells current largely to 
the city of Shoals, which operates the 
light and water systems of the Shoals 
Utilities Co. under lease. The town 
has just bought a new pump for the 
waterworks, which will supply about 
three times the amount of water now 
provided. These changes are made 
necessary by constantly increasing 
demands for electrical current and 
water. Alf local factories are run- 
ning on full time and are generally 
short of laborers. 


Alvin, Il.—Alvin Grain & Elec- 
tric Co. will construct and operate 
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_a new light and power plant in Bis- 


mark, Ill. 


Carbondale, Ill.—Central Illinois 
Public Service Co. is completing ex- 
tensive repairs to its ice plant in 
this city and will soon begin the 
manufacture of ice. This plant is 
one of the few ice plants owned by 
o Central Illinois Public Service 
O. 


Cheneyville, I1l—Cheneyville Tele- 
phone Co. has been granted a cer- 
tificate of convenience and necessity 
to operate a telephone systém in 
Cheneyville and vicinity. The com- 
pany is also authorized to issue cap- 
ital stock in the amount of $3,000. 


Chicago, Ill—It is said that a new 
$1,500.000 hotel will be built on Sheri- 
dan Road at Bryn Mawr avenue. 
Present plans indicate a _ 14-story 
building of reinforced concrete and 
will have 400 rooms. Contracts will 
be let in April. The hotel will in- 
clude a private beach, a swimming 
pool, a roof garden overlooking the 
lake, a gymnasium and private golf 
links. Sidney H. Minchin is the archi- 
tect, 


Decatur, Ill.—Staley Starch Works 
will erect two five-story brick, con- 
crete and steel buildings. 


Decatur, Ill.—It is said that the 
Central Union Telephone Co. will 
erect a $280,000 building at the north- 
east corner of Church and North 
streets if the increased rates under 
petition are allowed by the [Illinois 
Public Utilities Commission. The 
proposed building will be one of the 
best in the state outside of Chicago. 


_ DeKalb, Ill—Western Electric Co. 
is making extensive repairs and al- 


_terations to the local offices of the 


DeKalb County Telephone Co. 


East Moline, Ill—Plans are under 
way for the erection of a $30.000 
Greek Orthodox enon in East Mo- 
line. 


Evansville, Ill—Scarborough-Davis 
Co. has been awarded the contract 
for the erection of a 19-stall round- 
house at Howell, a suburb of Evans- 
ville, at a price in excess of $100,000. 


Havana, Ill.—The City Council has 
under consideration the matter of 
electrifying the waterworks plant. 
Chairman C. O. Hudson of the water 
committee has had engineers esti- 
mate. The cost of the machinery (two 
pumping units complete with motors 


and electrical automatic control) 
$2390. 
Nauvoo, Ill.— Nauvoo Electric 


Light Co. has asked permission of 
the Illinois Public Utilities Commis- 
sion to issue $10,000 of its first mort- 
gage loan 6% gold bonds and to ex- 
ecute deed ot trust. 


Rock Island, I[ll—Arrangements 
have been made between the Peoples 
Light Co. and the U. S. Hous- 
ing Corporation whereby the work 
of installing gas and electric 
service in the government built 
houses, which was started last fall, 
will be completed. Work will be be- 
gun soon on the task of equipping 
180 houses for electricity and gas. Un- 
der the terms of the agreement work 
cannot be started until the frost is 
out of the ground, but the company 
expects to have both electric light and 
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gas service installed before the houses 
are ready for occupancy. 


Springfield, I]1l—The Illinois Pub- 
lic Utilities Co ission has sus- 
pended proposed advanced rates for 
street railway service in Freeport un- 
til May 13, 1919; also continued thc 
suspension of proposed rates of com- 
mutation fares of the East St. Louis 
O Railway Co. until Sept. 
, 1919. 


Waukegan, Ill.—The trustees of the 
Waukegan Masonic fraternity have 
authorized the erection of a $100,000 
Masonic Temple. The building will 
be of brick, fireproof, two stories and 
basement. The lighting facilities will 
be of the best quality obtainable. 


Battle Creek, Mich—An election 
will be held in April to decide the 
question of issuing $600,000 in bonds 
for municipal lights and street im- 
provements. Address Mayor Wilson. 


Detroit, Mich.—It is announced 
that the Scripps-Booth Motor Co. 
will build a $1,500,000 plant in this 
city. 


Chetek, Wis.—The council is con- 
sidering the purchase of electr rįc plant 
of Chetek Light & Power Co. 


Fond du Lac, Wis.—Eastern Wis- 
consin Electric Co. may extend its 
line. Address B. W. Arnold, super- 
intendent. 


Green Bay, Wis.—In an effort to 
induce the Wisconsin Public Service 
Co. to extend its electric power lines 
from Green Bay to several points 
east of here, power consumers, city 
and town officials and other interest- 
ed parties in Algona, Kewaunee, 
Sturgeon Bay. Casco, Forestville, New 
Franklin and Luxemberg will make 
a survey of the power needs of the 
industrial plants and individuals to 
determine the prospective revenue. Ít 
is estimated that the cost of power 
lines would be about $200,000. C. M. 
Oxford, manager, 100 South Wash- 
ington street. 


Woodruff, Wis.—E. A. Forbes, 
president of the Rhinelander Light & 
Power Co.. has submitted proposal 
to residents of Woodruff and Minoc- 
qua for building a high-tension trans- 
mission line from Rhinelander for 
light in two villages. 


Benson, Minn.—The council is 
planning to expend $30,000 for im- 
proving the electric light plant. Ad- 
dress Theodore H. Lee, superintend- 
ent. 


Crookston, Minn, — Farmers be- 
tween Crookston and East Grand 
Forks are organizing to construct 
electric light and power line between 
the two cities. Address Thomas Mc- 
Goey. 


Dalton, Minn.—Franchise has been 
granted to Rude & Olson for an elec- 
tric light plant. 


Duluth, Minn.—The city plans to 
install a steam heating plant and me- 
chanical ventilation system in the 
four-story city hall which it plans to 
build on West First street. This. 
work is estimated to cost £1.000,600. 
Address L. A. Ayres, City Hall, en- 
gineer. 


Gary, Minn.—Garv `Telephong Co. 
is planning) to) build stelephone ‘line 
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into Flaming this spring and will im- 
prove line to Ada, 


Greenbush, Minn.—Construction of 
a $55,000 schoolhouse is planned for 
this town. 


St. Paul, Minn.—Due to the,war, 
work on St. Paul’s new $12,000,000 
Union depot was discontinued more 
than a year ago. Now the work is 
again well under way. Northern 
States Power Co. is negotiating for 
a contract covering the furnishing of 
all the steam and electricity require- 
ments of the new building. The elec- 
tric demand is estimated at 523 kw. 
Negotiations are also under way with 
the Miller Hospital Association, 
which is erecting a new half million 
dollar hospital, for their electrical 
requirements, amounting to approxi- 
mately 260 kw. 

Tyler, Minn.—A bond issue of $20.- 
000 for rebuilding electric and water 
plant was authorized at an election. 


Willmar, Minn.—The city council 
considers the purchase of engine and 
electric generator for municipal elec- 
tric light plant. 


Davenport, Iowa.—The Davenport 
council is considering using the 
money derived from the rental of 
areaways in the business district to 
pay the cost of operating and main- 
taining the street electroliers. The 
Davenport Retail Merchants’ Associa- 
tion recently asked the council to take 
over the maintenance of the elec- 
troliers, but the council found that 
there was no appropriation from 
which the money could be taken. The 
areaway ordinance, which has been 
pending for some time, was then re- 
vised and made to include the expense 
for electroliers. 


Dubuque, JIowa.—Eastern Iowa 
Electric Co. has taken up with the 
Dubuque county board of supervisors 
the proposition of installing lights‘at 
the county farm. 


Maquoketa, Jowa.—lowa Electric 
Co. contemplates building a high-ten- 
sion transmission line connecting the 
hydroelectric plant at Anamosa with 
the steam generating plant at Maquo- 
keta. Address John I. Reed, Cedar 
Rapids, general manager. 


Marshalltown, Iowa.—An election 
will be held March 31 to vote on a 
bond issue to furnish money for the 
building of an electrical plant large 
enough to furnish light and power for 
commercial purposes. It has been 
estimated that it will require prob- 
ably not less than $400,000 to build 
such a plant. 


Sioux City, Iowa.—Shoburg Motor 
Co. will build a four-story office and 
garage, to cost $50,000. 

Kansas: City, Mo.—A 32-apartment 
building will be erected by J. C. Lys- 
ter at 1308 Washington street, at an 
expense of $50,000. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Construction 
work on $35,000 St. Thomas Catholic 
church, Pyle street and Shawnee av- 
enue. Armourdale. has been begun. 
Details of construction, including 
electric fixtures, are in hands of J. 
B. McKenna, Armourdale, Kans. 


Macen. Mo.—The council will ex- 
pend $125,000 for electric plant. The 
specifications include power house, 
two dams and 6 to 8 miles transmis- 
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sion to connect Bevier and Callao, 
Mo. Engineer, Frank Wilcox, Syn- 
dicate Trust building, of St. Louis, 
has prepared plans. Address William 
H. Martin, city clerk. 


Maryville, Mo.—Maryville Electric 
Light & Power Company is planning 
for extensions in its electric system 
from Maryville to Guilford. C. C. 
Hellmers is superintendent. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Automobile Service 
Co. will build a brick, stone finish, 
119x75 ft. service station at a cost of 
$30,000. Address W, P. Jackson, gen- 
eral manager. 


Hooper, Neb.—The plant of the 
Nebraska Gas, Electric Light & Pow- 
er Co. was burned. Loss $12,000. 


Herrick, S. D.—Henningson Engi- 
neering Co., Omaha, Neb., 1s prepar- 
ing plans for an electric lighting 
plant. 


Sioux Falls, S. D.—Plans have been 
completed for installing a new 3000- 
kw. turbine in the power house 
of the Sioux Falls, S. D., division of 
the Northern States Power Co., to 
provide capacity for additional busi- 
ness which will be added to the com- 
pany’s lines with the completion of 
the new line to the Pipestone divi- 
sion, and also to provide spare capac- 
ity for the Sioux Falls territory. A 
new 5000-kw. steam turbine will be 
installed at the Galena, Ill, power 
station, replacing a 2000-kw. turbine. 
This improvement will provide need- 
ed additional capacity and greatly in- 
crease the efficiency of the plant. 


Watertown, S. D.—At a recent elec- 
tion the city voted a bond issue of 
$175,000 for the construction, opera- 
tion and maintenance of a municipal 
light and power plant, 


Fargo, N. D.—April 1 the ques- 
tion of establishing a municipal light 


plant will be submitted to vote. Ad- 
dress W. H. Shure, city clerk. 
Lisbon, N. D.—The Lisbon elec- 


tric light plant will institute improve- 
ments to its plant and equipment, 
which will mean an expenditure of 
approximately $15,000. 


SOUTH CENTRAL STATES. 


Louisville, Ky.—It is announced 
from Louisville, Ky., that the Gov- 
ernment will soon begin the erection 
of steel warehouses at the Quarter- 
master’s depot in Jeffersonville, Ind. 
Eighty acres of land have been leased 
for a site for the warehouses. 


Sturgis, Ky.—Board of education 
will erect a $30,000 high school build- 
ing. 

Florence, Ala.—The city has rce- 
tained Evans & Brown, Florence, to 
prepare plans and specifications for 
the installation of a new municipal 
electric light system. 


Selma, Ala—The city is consider- 
ing the construction of a new elec- 
tric light plant, to be used for mu- 
nicipal service. 


Port Gibson, Miss.—aAn_ election 
held recently resulted in favor of a 
proposition to issue electric light 
bonds to the amount of $25,000. 


Helena, Ark.—Helena Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. is considering plans for the 
construction of a new gas plant, to 
provide for increased capacity. 
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Frederick, Okla.—The city is con- 
sidering plans for the installation of 
an ornainental electric street lighting 
system on Grand avenue. It is under- 
stood that plans are being arranged 
for extensions and improvements in 
the municipal electric light plant. 


_ Perry, Okla.—The city is consider- 
ing plans for extensive improvements 
in the electric lighting plant and wa- 
ter system, estimated to cost about 
$100,000. 


Sapulpa, Okla. — Sapulpa Electric 
Co. reports the largest single day’s 
output in its history for Feb. 20. This 
was due to new business added to the 
company’s lines recently, including 
150 hp. in motors for the Schram 
Glass Co. One of the large oil com- 
panies which has recently made a 
small installation for operating a 


‘vacuum oil pump is anxious to elec- 


trify all of its pumping operations 
requiring approximately 7000 hp. in 
the aggregate. 


Shawnee, Okla.—The question of 
issuing $500,000 light and power 
bonds will be submitted to vote. Ad- 
dress mayor. 


Cleburne, Tex.—A committee has 
been appointed to secure wavs and 
means to establish a municipal light- 
ing plant. J. S. Hoffman, chairman. 


San Angelo, Tex.—March 29 the 
question of issuing $500,000 in bonds 
to acquire municipal light and water 
plant will be submitted to vote, 


San Marcos, Tex.—San_ Marcos 
Baptist Academy will build an ad- 
ministration building to cost $100,- 
000. 


Wichita Falls, Tex.—Wichita Falls 
Electric Co. plans enlarging the plant 
to supply power for Burkburnett. 


WESTERN STATES. 


Helena, Mont.—Contending that 
the street-car fares granted to the 
Helena Light & Railway Co. by the 
State Utility Commission are inade- 
quate to enable the company to op- 
erate except at a loss, and that it lost 
$54,477 in the operation of the sys- 
tem in 1918, O. W. McConnell, man- 
ager of the company, has applied for 
further increases. He asks for a 10- 
cent fare or three tickets for a quar- 
ter within the city limits and to some 
points outside and a proportionate 
rate to other points outside the city. 


Sedgwick, Colo.— The City Council 
will soon vote on the question of is- 
suing $30,000 in bonds for a munici- 
pal electric light plant and water- 
works system. Henningson Engi- 
neering Co., engineers, Omaha, Neb. 


Boise, Idaho.—Permission to charge 
a 7-cent fare has been granted the 
Boise Railway Company by the pub- 
lic utilities commission. 


Everett, Wash.—The city commis- 
sion will soon place a proposition 
before the local citizens to vote bonds 
for the construction of a municipal 
hydroelectric power plant. A site 1S 
being considered on the Sultana river. 
The proposed plant will have an in- 
itial capacity of about 6000 hp., with 
local distributing system. 

Oakville, Wash.—The board of city 


trustees is planning for the early 
erection. of a municipal-hydroelectric 
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power plant for light and power serv- 
ice for the city. Rodney Maxwell, 
Elma, Wash., is engineer on the proj- 
ect, 


Seattle, Wash.—Skinner & Eddy 
Corporation, Railroad avenue, oper- 
ating a shipbuilding plant, is planning 
for the erection of a new two-story 
electric transformer station at its 
works. 


Pomeroy, Wash.—F. S. Williams 
and D. L. Manning have opened an 
electric and car-service station in the 
D. L. Brown building. The second 
floor has been remodeled for use as 
a display room; the first as a repair 
shop. A large dynamo is being in- 
stalled for the recharging of storage 
batteries. Outside wiring will also 
be done and for this work the serv- 
ices of an electrical man of 16 years’ 
experience has been secured. 


Seattle, Wash.—Puget Sound Trac- 
tion, Light & Power Co. will make 
improvements in its power station at 
Seventh avenue and Jefferson street, 
to replace the damage of the fire at 
this station a few months ago. 


Spokane, Wash.—Street-car fares 
on lines of Washington Water Pow- 
er Co. have been advanced to 7 cents 
by authority of the public service 
commission of Washington. 


Spokane, Wash. — Announcement 
has been made of the purchase by the 
Washington Water Power Co. of the 
Spokane Heat, Light & Power Co. 
for a consideration reported to be $1,- 
500,000. The latter company is in the 
hands of a receiver and consumma- 
tion of the details of the sale must 
come through the Federal court. 


Astoria, Ore—Plans have been 
completed for the installation of a 
4500-hp. electric generating 
the Pacific Power & Light 
joining its present plant at the foot 
of Astor street. The creating of the 
additional power is made imperative 
by the erection of the new 3000-barrel 
mill for the Astoria Flouring Mill 
Co. and the increased capacity of the 
Astoria Marine Iron Works Plant. 


Astoria, Ore.—The Port of As- 
toria Commission is negotiating with 
the Pacific Power & Light Co. for in- 
creased electric power service for in- 
dustrial operation in this section. 


Pilot Rock, Ore.—The City Council 
is planning for the establishment of a 
municipal electric lighting system. It 
is planned to negotiate for the pres- 
ent system of the private lighting 
company now furnishing service. 


Alameda, Cal, — Great Western 
Power Co. has arranged to furnish 
service for the new coaling station of 
the Rolph Shipping Co., and will ex- 
tend its lines to this point. 


El Centro, Cal.—Holton Power Co. 
is planning for extensions and im- 
provements in its transmission system 
to cost about $35,000. It is proposed to 
build a new power line from El Cen- 
tro to Calexico. 


Hollister, Cal—Coast Valley Gas & 
Electric Co. is planning for the con- 
struction of a new transmission line 
from King City to the New Idria 
mining district. Right of way is now 
heing arranged. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—W. 


Co., ad- 


H. Clark 


plant by 
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and associates, Los Angeles, are con- 
sidering plans for the establishment 
of a large power plant in the vicinity 
of Holbrook, Ariz., to provide elec- 
tric power for the new coal field now 
being opened up by the construction 
of the Navajo railroad, from Holbrook 
to Cooley, about 70 miles. It is 
planned to construct a transmission 
system to Globe, Miami and neigh- 
boring sections. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—Considerable 
electrically-operated equipment will 
be purchased by the Harbor Commis- 
sion in connection with the proposed 
improvements at Los Angeles har- 
bor. Electric traveling cranes, coal 
handling machinery, electrically driv- 
en haulage apparatus and other equip- 
ment will be installed. It is planned 
to pass a bond issue of $4,500,000 to 
cover the entire project. C. H. Mat- 
son is harbor traffic manager., 


Los Angeles, Cal.—The city engi- 
neering department has awarded a 
contract to the Western Pipe & Steel 
Co., 1758 North Broadway, for fabri- 
cated steel plates for penstock con- 
struction for power house No. 2, San 
Francisquito Canyon. About 1,400,- 
000 Ib. of steel will be required, with 
contract totaling $92,000. The city 
will build the penstock, employing 
about 100 men for this purpose. De- 
livery of the steel is to commence 
within three months. 


Oakdale, Cal.—A proposition is be- 
ing developed by F. B. Pattee, Oak- 
dale, in cooperation with the Oakdale 
Irrigation District, for the construc- 
tion of a storage reservoir in the 
Ramsey section, taking water from 
the north fork of the Stanislaus riv- 
er. In connection with this work. it 
is planned to build a hydroelectric 
power plant with initial capacity of 
about 15,000 hp, for light and power 
service in this district.. 


Red Bluff, Cal—The Board of City 
Trustees has awarded a contract to 
the Northern California Power Co. 
for furnishing electric energy for 
street lighting service for a period of 
one year. 


Riverside, Cal.—Southern Sierras 
Power Co. is considering the rebuild- 
ing of its Bishop-Inyo transmission 
line, increasing the line voltage from 
55,000 to 87,000 volts. The improve- 
ment is estimated to cost $300,000. C. 
©. Poole is chief engineer for the 
company, which is a subsidiary of the 
California-Nevada Power Co. 


m 
INCORPORATIONS 


=e 


New York, N. Y.—Murmack, Inc. 
Capital, $10,000. To manufacture 
electrical machinery. P. E. Kyle, J. 
J. Murphy and J. Mackie, 59 West 
65th street, are the incorporators. 


New York, N. Y.—Progressive 
Flectric Novelty Co. Capital, $5000. 
To manufacture electrical specialties. 
S. Glueck, L. Silberman and H. Do- 
now, 504 Classon avenue, Brooklyn, 
are the incorporators. 


New York, N. Y.—General Heat- 
ing Co., Inc. Incorporated in Dela- 
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ware with capital of $1,000,000. To 
install electric lighting plants, heat- 
ing and ventilating plants, etc. W. 
V. Kelley and Frank T. Sargeant, 
New York, and Albert E. Mayos, New 
Rochelle, are the incorporators. 


Califon, N. J.—Califon Electric 
Light & Power Co. Capital, $100,000. 
To operate a local electric plant for 
light and power service. J. B. Kin- 
zie and L. M. Apgar, all of Califon, 
are the incorporators. 


Colonial Beach, Va.—Stratford 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. Capital, 
$10,000. To install and operate a 


telephone system at Colonial Beach 
and Fredericksburg. George Mason, 
Colonial. Beach, and William Wilson, 
Oak Grove, Va., are the incorporat- 
ors. 


Pierceton, Ind.—Pierceton Light & 
Water Co. has been incorporated with 
capital of $35,000, to furnish light, 
power and water. Address J. T. Bros- 
nahan, Pierceton, Ind. 


| PROPOSALS | 


Power Plant Equipment.—Sealed 
bids will be received April 2 for the 
remodeling of the municipal power 
plant and the furnishing and installa- 
tion of complete steam-electric power 
plant equipment at Hibbing, Minn., in 
accordance with the plans and speci- 
fications of Charles Foster, engineer. 
Hibbing, Minn., and Holstead & Sul- 
livan, architects, Duluth, Minn. Ad- 
dress D. D. McEachin, secretary. 


Generating Unit, Switchboard, Etc. 
—Until 8 p. m., March 20, bids will be 
received by W. H, Martin, city clerk, 
Macon, Mo., for impréving the power 
plant, consisting of furnishing and 
erecting complete one 400 to 450-kv- 
a. generating unit, direct connected to 
a Uniflow or compound Corliss en- 
gine, condensing equipment, spray 
bond equipment and switchboard for 
same. Frank L. Wilcox, engineer, 
Syndicate Trust building, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Motor-Driven Pumps.—Bids will 
he received until March 18 for the in- 
stallation of two low-lift motor-driven 
centrifugal pumping units, also steam- 
driven pumping units, 500,000-gal. ca- 
pacity, horizontal cross compound 
crank and fly wheel pumping engine 
at Wyandotte, Mich. Address R. W. 
Pratt, Hippodrome building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, engineer. 


Generator, Condenser and Aux- 
iliaries—Bids will be received on 
March 24 for furnishing machinery, 
material and labor in connection with 
the extensions and improvements to 
the electrical power plant at Ottawa. 
Kans. The material to be supplied 
consists of one two-phase, 60-cycle. 
alternating current generator, with a 
maximum capacity of approximately 
500 kw. or 625 kv-a., together with a 
suitable steam prime mover to op- 
erate on steam at 130 Ib. pressure: 
also one surfate condenser for the 
above unit complete with its neces- 
sary_auxiliaries. Address R. F. Bow- 
ers, mayor, 
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S. A. Redding Takes Up Work in Brazil—C. W. Johnson 
Becomes Assistant Manager WestinghouseW orks—Changes 


HERBERT W. GLEDHILL, for- 
merly sales engineer of the Philadel- 
phia office of the Shepard Electric 
Crane & Hoist Co., Montour Falls, N. 
Y., has become district manager of that 
office, and will be assisted by Glen Rum- 
sey and Leland Woodworth. 


C. E. Stamp, head of the Charles 
E. Stamp Co., Cleveland, Ohio, builder 
of electric traveling cranes, who was 
released from service with the crane 
section of the War Industries Board, 
has returned to his official duties with 
the company. 


R. L. Hutto has been appointed 
manager of the Delhi Battery & Supply 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., the St. Louis dis- 
tributor for Prestolite storage batter- 
ies. Mr. Hutto will give special at- 
tention to the service department and 
announces that a service engineer from 
the Prestolite factory will soon be as- 
sociated with him. 


Guy A. RICHARDSON, general 
superintendent ,of the Puget Sound 
Traction, Light & Power Co., Seattle, 
recently went to New York at the re- 
guest of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
Co., to confer in the matter of the 
transportation facilities of that system, 
for which Lindley M. Garrison was ap- 
pointed receiver some time ago. 


A. A. Morton, who has been a 
salesman in the Pittsburgh supply de- 
partment of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co. for the past eight 
years, is leaving the employ of the 
company, to take a position in the serv- 
ice department of the Latrobe Tool 
Works, Latrobe, Pa. Mr. Morton is 
well known in the electrical industry. 


ALEXANDER McL. Nicotsown, 
of the Western Electric Co., New 
York, tendered an interesting illustrated 
talk on Piezo electricity, its develop- 
ment and uses, before the members of 
the Syracuse Chemical Society and 
Technology Club, Syracuse, N. Y., at 
a joint meeting of the organizations at 


the Technology rooms, Saturday even- 
ing, March 8. 


H. W. Crapp has been promoted 
from general superintendent to general 
manager of the Columbus (Ohio) Rail- 
way, Power & Light Co. Mr. Clapp 
was born in Australia and for four 
years before coming to America was 
superintendent of motive power of the 
Brisbane Tramways. In 1902 he be- 
came connected with the General Elec- 
tric Co. as engineer in the New York 
territory, and during his connection of 
five and one-half years with this com- 
pany was intimately associated with the 
electrification of the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad. In 1907 he engaged in 
electrical engineering in charge of con- 
struction of the Trans-Bay Electric 
Lines of the Southern Pacific company, 
resigning shortly afterward to become 
general superintendent of the Columbus 
system. 


G. C. Pratt, 195 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y., has been appointed local 
corporate representative for the Inter- 
national Western Electric Co., Inc. 


T. R. MALLORY, Port Chester, N. 
Y., has been appointed state representa- 
tive for the Independent Wireless Tele- 
graph Co., a Delaware corporation. 


HERMAN RUSSELL, assistant 
manager of the Rochester Railway & 
Light Co., Rochester, N. Y., was recent- 
ly appointed general manager to suc- 
ceed James T. Hutchings, elected presi- 
dent of the corporation. 


C. V. NORDBERG, president of 
the Nordberg Machine Co., Butte, 
Mont., has purchased George Hep- 
worth’s half interest in the Missoula 
Iron Works, Missoula, Mont. Mr. 
Nordberg becomes the partner of 
Charles C. Moxley, who for the past 
four years has been affliated with 
Mr. Hepworth in the operation of the 
iron works. 


F. O. BLACKWELL, president of 
Viele, Blackwell & Buck, New York, ex- 
porters, importers, engineers and con- 
tractors, has sailed for Europe to inves- 
tigate electrical and hydroelectric 
engineering possibilities in France, 
Spain and Italy. He is accompanied 
by one of the company’s engineers, 
who has lived in Paris for more than 
ten years, and who will study the 
feasibility of opening up a Paris 
branch for the company. 


FrED R. FARMER, president of 
the Beardslee Chandelier Co., Chicago, 
has been elected president of the re- 
cently organized National Council of 
Lighting Fixture Manufacturers. Mr. 
Farmer has been connected with the 
Beardslee company since 1900 except for 
about a year when he served the Gib- 
son’ Co., Indianapolis, Ind., in the ca- 
pacity of sales manager. He was sales 
manager of the company for 15 years, 
vice-president for two years, and since 
the early part of 1918 has been presi- 
dent of the firm. 


C. W. Jounson, chief inspector 
of works of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has been promoted to the position 
of assistant manager of works. After 
graduating from the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Mr. Johnson entered the employ 
of the Steel Motor Co., Johnstown, Pa. 
A year later he became associated with 
the Bullock Electric Co. of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and in 1904 avas made superin- 
tendent of the Allis-Chalmers Bullock. 
Ltd., of Montreal, Canada. In 1917 he 
joined the Westinghouse company, be- 
ing appointed chief inspector of works, 
in which capacity he served until his 
recent appointment. Mr. Johnson is a 
member of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, American Insti- 
tute of Mining Engineers and Engineers’ 
Society of Western Pennsylvania. 


CAPTAIN Epwarpb E. ASH- 
LEY, JR., formerly mechanical’ and 
electrical engineer for Starrett & Van 
Vleck, architects, has ‘been appointed 
sales engineer for the Mercury Manu- 
facturing Co., Chicago, Ill., manufactur- 
er of electrically-driven tractors, etc. 
Captain Ashley will resign his commis- 
sion in the air service of the Army. 


CaPT. A. U. WETHERBEE, who 
recently received his discharge from 
the Chemical Warfare Branch of the 
Army and who was formerly chief en- 
gineer and assistant works manager of 
the Niagara Alkali Co., has accepted a 
position as chief mechanical engineer 
with the Powdered Coal Engineering & 
Equipment Co. of Chicago. 


WARNER MARSHALL, of Mar- 
shall & Co., bankers, Boston, Mass., 
president of Washington Coast Utili- 
ties, Seattle, Wash., was recently in the 
latter city in conference with F. D. 
Nims, vice-president and general man- 
ager. This concern owns and operates 
a number of electric plants and water 
works in towns of western Washing- 
ton. 


S. A. REDDING, after 16 years of 
service with the Georgia Railway & 
Power Co., Atlanta, Ga., has resigned . 
as general superintendent of the elec- 
trical department to take up other work 
in Brazil. Mr. Redding began work 
with the company in 1894, just after 
his graduation from the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute at Auburn. Six months 
later he joined the General Electric Co. 
at Schenectady, N. Y., and after three 
years of service was sent to Brazil on a 
construction job. In 1903 he returned to 
the States and took up work with the 
company, rising steadily to his appoint- 
ment as general electrical superintend- 
ent several years ago. 


Roscor E. Major, of Chicago, 
the originator of the Major dead-front 
remote-control switchboard for theaters, 
which was described in connection with 
the article on the Peoples Theater in 
our March 8 issue, has been connected 
with the Central Electric Co., Chicago, 
for some time as sales engineer for its 
special supplies. Mr. Major is well 
known in Chicago theatrical circles, hav- 
ing been actively engaged in theater wir- 
ing and production work for the past 
15 years. He was formerly stage man- 
ager at the LaSalle Theater, Chicago, 
and in this capacity introduced many in- 
novations in theater wiring which were 
described at the time in the ELECTRICAL 
Review. He was also mechanical and 
electrical supervisor for the theaters in 
the Jones, Linick and Schaefer circuit 
for several years. In addition to the 
switchboard, he controls patents for 
border lights and proscenium-strip de- 
signs that are giving good results in a 
number of theaters, throughout the 
country. 
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Discounting all of the blunders; making allow- 
ance for misfits and inaptitudes of every kind ; 
taking into consideration even the losses that 
resulted from not having things done the way 
they would have been done by the fellows who 
knew how but did not do it, any nation that 
can do what this nation of ours has done dur- 
ing the last twenty months can do anything 
under Heaven. 


Of all the nations participating in the war, this 
country mobilized and transported the greatest 
army in the least amount of time; it mobilized 
industry on such a scale that had the war 
lasted another six months the American manu- 
facturer would have come to the front in a way 
that would have astonished the world. 


So don’t sell this country short. You adver- 
tising men, who more than any other crafts- 
men, have the ear of the people, must sound 
the note of optimism and confidence in your 
copy. This is a wonderful country and this is 
a wonderful people you have to make your 
appeal to. Quit crooning melancholy of doubts 
and fears; stop stringing on the ukulele, and 
beat out your keynotes on the anvil. Forget 
about “Oh, dear, what can the matter be?” and 
join in that grand old marching song—“Hail, 
Hail, the Gang’s All Here!” 


s The whole world lies fallow for our plows and 
cultivators; a universal market bids a smiling 
welcome for our wares; we have had a great 
vision thrust upon us; let us prove that we 

Mr. Gray’s expression, “Don’t sell this country have the intelligence and courage to fulfill it. 
short,” applies to many things. Fach reader of EEEE 


the paper can best make his own application.— From an address by clinslie A. Gray, before the Chi- 


cuuo Advertising lssociation, March v, 1919. 
D Pe $ 


C. A. TUPPER CHICAGO 
President INTERNATIONAL TRADE PRESS, Inc. 
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ANAE GE E A aie anh ELA E RAEE A E A 


Merchants Association Reaffirms Op- 
position to Public Ownership. 


The Merchants Association of New York 
has reaffirmed its opposition to Govern- 
ment ownership and operation of public 
utilities and has declared emphatically in 
favor of private ownership under Govern- 
ment regulation. The following is quoted 
from the report of a special committee: 

“While we are not unmindful of the de- 
fects that not frequently characterize the 
operation by corporations of public 
utilities, we do not believe that those 
defects can be cured by substituting an- 
other method which in every respect ot 
efficiency is much below the standards 
that generally prevail under private man- 
agement. In so far as the evils which 
are popularly assumed to exist in private 
management are found to exist in fact, 
other remedies than the substitution ot 
methods abounding in greater evils 
should be found. 

“We believe that the public can best 
be served by utilizing the efticiency, en- 
terprise and energy of private corpora- 
tions for the continued operation of public 
utilities, under such public control as 
shall protect the public in its right to 
efficient service and fair rates; and at the 
same time assure to private capital in- 
vested in public utilities a fair return 
upon such capital. 

“We do not find any change of condi- 
tions resulting from the war which war- 
rant or require the previous position of 
the association, in opposition to Govern- 
ment ownership an operation, to be 
modified.” 


Public Utility Investment Outlook. 


The following paragraphs are quoted 
from an article by W. H. Hodge, pub- 
licity manager of H. M. Byllesby & Co., 
in the Economist of March 1: 

“The outlook for the investor in public 
utility securities is most encouraging. 

“The war record of electric and gas 
companies, particularly the large or- 
ganizations and the multitude of snialler 
companies having capable management, 
will prove to be a recommendation of 
great strength in the future. While the 
reconstruction period will impose its own 
peculiar problems, these difficulties can- 
not possibly equal the conditions which 
these service companies faced and con- 
quered ering 1917 and 1918. 

“The durable character of the utilities 
has been again emphasized by the vi- 
cissitudes which they overcame during the 
war. and is already being reflected in the 
upward market trend of their securities. 
Generally speaking sensational advances 
in the prices of their securities are not to 
be anticipated, but in all probability there 
will be a steady climb back to and ex- 
ceeding the top levels existing before the 
war and in 1916. 

“There is always a tendency among 
utility investors to become nervous when 
the fanfares of the public ownership 
doctrinaires are blown with vigor, and 
the talk about the railroads and telephone 
and telegraph systems is a present day 
example. Whatever may be the outcome 
of the railroads and wire line con- 
troversies—and it will hardly be Govern- 
ment ownership and operation—there are 
several movements taking place affecting 
electric and gas companies of profound 
significance. l 

“One of these is the rapidly widening 
distribution of utility investment securi- 
ties among the people—not the citizens 
of wealth, but among the wage earners, 
the laboring men, the storekeepers, the 
furmers, professional men, executives and 
workers. Starting about 1908 with the 
expansion of all utilities, the grouping 
under centralized management of medium 
and small properties and the financing of 
these improvements by investment bank- 
irg houses, there has been a constantly 
broadening ownership of such securities. 

“This has been carried down to the 
man who works with tools and the widow 
coming into a little legacy, by the cus- 
tomer-ownership movement, whereby the 
utility companies build up a partnership 
interest among the people whom they 
serve. Beginning about 1915 this move- 
ment has made remarkable headway in 


Various parts of the country. The Gov- 
ernment’s war financing has helped the 
companies to get people of small means 
interested in their bonds and preferred 
stock. Investments in small lots of utility 
securities proceeded steadily in 1917 and 
1918 along with the absorption of Liberty 
Bonds. The high record months of 
Northern States Power Co. in the sale of 
preferred stock direct to the public were 
during the heatless Monday, terribly cold 
and gloomy months of the winter of 1917- 
1918. This company now has about 6,000 
home shareholders. l 

“A second factor working against the 
public ownership of utilities is the fear 
of Bolshevism now prevailing in the Unit- 
ed States and the growing organized op- 
position to this destructive poison. The 
fear of Bolshevism is causing citizens to 
regard with distrust all socialistic as 
well as anarchistic proposals, and the 
idea of taking over private property and 
business of any kind is becoming more 
and more distasteful to Americans. Every 
business man realizes that public owner- 
ship of utilities will inevitably lead to 
public ownership of other industries, and 
his own may be next on the list. Where 


_he formerly tolerated ideas of publicly- 


owned utilities he is now exceedingly sus- 
picious of such an innovation. The clamor 
of the public ownership proponents may 
grow louder whereas the opposition will 
steadily increase among thinking Amer- 
icang, and without their support no pub- 
lic movement can succeed. 

“Altogether the investor in utility se- 
curities has no cause for alarm, and may 
expect to see his holdings increase in 
value as general conditions gradually ap- 
proach the normal. In fact, electric and 
gas utilities are bound to be among the 
very first industries to benefit from the 


signing of the final papers at Versailles." 


Merchants Heat & Light Notes Of- 
fered. 


Paine, Webber & Co. and Elston & Co., 
Chicago, are offering a new issue of $700,- 
000 one-year 7% gold notes of the Mer- 
chants Heat & Light Co., of Indianapolis, 
Ind., at 99%, yielding about 744°. These 
notes, dated March 1, 1919, mature Feb. 
29, 1920, and are callable at 100 and inter- 
est upon 30 days' notice. Interest is pay- 
able Feb. 29 and Sept. 1 in New York or 
Chicago. The Merchants Heat & Light Co. 
operates highly efficient and well main- 
tained steam generating plants located in 
the center of the business and manufac- 
turing district of Indianapolis, producing 
electricity for power an lighting, and 
steam for steam heating in the downtown 
istrict, and serves the residence district 
with electric light and hot water for neat- 
ing purposes. The population served in 
accordance with the 1910 census is 233,650. 


American Cities Company to Reor- 
ganize. 


A complete reorganization in the man- 
agement of the American Cities Co. is 
contemplated. The first step in the re- 
organization was taken at a meeting of 
stockholders held on Tuesday of last week 
When proxies were voted representing 
more than two-thirds of the stockholders. 
Nineteen new directors were elected at 
the meeting, supplanting all former di- 
rectors, and a meeting has been called 
for March 18, at which the reorganization 
plans will be completed. The annual re- 
port, which was presented at the meeting, 
showed that while the company’s gross 
income was greatly increased from that 
for 1917 heavy advances in costs of fuel. 
labor and supplies resulted in reporting 
a deficit for the year. 


Extension of Finance Corporation’s 
Powers. 


Secretary of the Treasury Glass states 
that gradual extension of the powers of 
the War Finance Corporation is under 
consideration. Government aid through the 
corporation is expected to be extended 
not only to private enterprises, but also to 
‘asi-private concerns, the activities of 
which atYect the public welfare. 


Marconi Earns Large Surplus. 


The Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co. of 
America for the year ended Dec. 31, 1918, 
earned a surplus after charges of $711,841, 
equal to 35c a share earned on the $9,949, - 
300 capital stock, of $50 par value per 
share, as compared with surplus of $617,- 
772, or 30c a share earned in 1917, 


Ownership of Public Utilities. 


F. G. R. Gordon, in discussing the 
ownership of public utilities, states that 
the socialists, inclueing the Bolsheviki 
element. are asking for the = socializa- 
tion of the telegraph and telephone sys- 
tem, the railways, the coal mines, the 
gas and electric lighting plants and a 
lot of other property. Much is said 
about the success of publie ownership 
in Europe, while reports show the ab- 
solute failure of this policy. It is esti- 
mated that France stone has lost $1,- 
S00,0C0 a year on her socialized tele- 
graph, while Germany loses twice as 
much, The British cities are spending 
$210,000,000 a year more than they 
should and they are losing $27.000,000 a 
year on their municipal owned plants. 
The cities of Germany are cursed with 
the greatest municipal debts in the world 
due entirely to municipal ownership. 
And France, seeing the gigantice failure of 
public ownership, has taken steps to rem- 
edy the situation and is now fairly well 
committed to private ownership with 
municipal control as her future policy. 


Niagara, Lockport & Ontario Power 
Bond Issue. 


William Salomon & Co., Chicago and New 
York, are offering $1,980,000 refunding 
mortgage 6% sinking fund gold bonds of 
the Niagara, Lockport & Ontario Power 
Co., dated Feb. 1, 1918, and mature Feb. 1, 
1458. These are selling at 94 and interest 
and vield about 6.40%. The bonds are se- 
cured by a direct general mortgage on the 
entire properties owned by the company, 
subject to closed issues of underlying 
bonds aggregating $8,905,000; a like face 
amount of refunding mortgage bonds is 
reserved for the purpose of refunding the 
underlying bonds at or before maturity. 
The value of the company’s properties, 
represented by actual cash investment. 
over and above the underlying bonds, is 


upwards of $5,250,000, showing a most 
substantial equity for these refunding 
mortgage bonds. The gross and net 


earnings have considerably more than 
doubled since 1912. Net earnings for the 
12 months ended Jan. 1, 1919, are nearly 
twiec the annual interest on present out- 
standing underlying bond and the $1,- 
ON6,000 refunding mortgage bonds, 


Dividends. 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. has 
declared a quarterly dividend on pre- 
ferred stock of 14,9; also a quarterly 
dividend of 4% on account, both payable 
April 15 to stock of record March 31. 

Buffalo General Electric Co. has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 2%, pav- 
able March 31 to stock of record March 20. 


Flectric Storage Battery Co. has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 15: also 
a quarterly dividend of i% on preferred 
stock, both payable April 1 to stockhold- 
ers of record March 17. 


Central States Electric Co. has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 154% on preferred 
stock, payable April 1 to stockholders of 
record March 10. 


Canadian Crocker-Wheeler Co has de- 
elared a quarterly dividend of 1% %, pay- 
able March 31. 


Sullivan Machinery Co has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 144%, also an extra 
dividend of 15. payable April 15 to stock 
of record April 1. 


Springfield Railway & light Co. has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 1350 
on preferred stocky pavable April 1 to 
stock of.record March 14 
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Earnings. 
GAS & ELECTRIC CoO. 
(Subsidiaries. ) 


A statement of estimated gross revenue 
for the month of February, 1919 and 1918, 
and comparison follows: 

1 


GENERAL 


System. 919. 1918. 
Rutland os cwsssiceees $ 44,431.10 $ 39,541.62 
Northwestern Ohio .. 24,700.00 21,833.17 
Sandusky ...... ee eee $4,095.91 41,154.46 
Binghamton ......... 40,249.37 35,711.99 
SAVIO sedr opssreridea 11,385.00 11,383.63 
New Jersey ......... 28,560.15 22,127.01 


829.38 660.55 
$194,250.91 $172,473.03 


Interurban Gas Co... 


DAYTON POWER & LIGHT. 
For years ended Dec. 31, 
1918. 1917. 
Gross earnings ...$2,430,728.92 $1,850,618.40 
Operating expenses 


(dneluding taxes 

and depreciation) 1.661, 950. 98 1,266,544.79 

Net earnings ...$ 768,777.94 $ 614,073.61 
Other income .... 33,301.57 10,333.55 


..$ 802,079.51 $ 624, 107.16 


Total income 
500,163.14 305,975.36 


Fixed charges.... 


Net income ....$ 301,916.37 $ 318,428.80 


Dividend on pre- TEN 
ferred stock 179,552.38 177,750.00 
2,363.99 $ 140,678.80 


Net surplus ....$ 12 


Gross Oane Net 
Year. earnings. expenses.t earnings. 
1901..$ 92,319.95 $  45.349.01 $ 47,000.94 
1002.. 109,145.54 00,206.24 59,242.60 
1903.. 131,044.08 54,578.51 76,465.57 
1904.. 141,701.56 59,226.65 82,475.21 
1905.. 162,112.89 76,571.97 85,534.92 
1906.. 200,550.02 130,865.84 75,084.12 
1907.. 253,911.43 166,934.44 86,976.99 
1905.. 305,853.72 186,387.75 119,465.97 
1209.. 402,855.58 233,124.46 169,734.42 
1910.. 540,960. 25 315,814.22 995. 146.03 
1911.. 623,034.07 346,197.99 277.336.08 
1912.. 686,889.77 $50,143.79 336, 743.9% 
1913.. 734,769.92 444,041.89 *290,728.03 
1914.. 943,320.96 525,151.13 415,169.83 
1915.. 1,098,065.30 579,581.54 518,483.76 
1916.. 1,613,873.67 999,961.38 613,312.29 
1917.. 1,880.618.40  1,266,544.79 614,073.61 


1918.. 2,430,728.92 = 1,661,950.98 768,777.94 


+Includes taxes and depreciation. “Flood — 


vear. 


DETROIT EDISON CO. 
(Including all constituent companies.) 
The consolidated comparative earnings 

and income statement is as follows: 
Month of Month of 
Jan., 1919. Jan., 1918. 


Operating Revenue— 
Commercial electric 


revenue ........ $1,173,973.24 $ 980,764.41 
Municipal electric 

revenue ........ 28,176.71 27,199.80 
Sales to street rail- 

Ways 240 suo ietues 74,622.62 71,564.78 
Sales to other pub- . 

lic service corp'ns 17,178.43 18,587.78 
Miscellaneous rev- 

enue wes oansuds 313.00 820.98 

Non-Operating Revenue— 
Steam sales ...... 161,009.70 172,861.91 


Other non-operat- 


ing revenue .... 15,405.34 10,967.59 
Total gross rev- ses 
enue .......... $1,470,679.04 $1,277,766.36 


Expenses - 
Operating and non- 
operating (except 
renewal, replace- 
ment and contin- 
BEN) esa eae ns eee 
Renewal, replace- 
ment and contin- 
rent (deprecia- 
tion reserve) 


449,489,91 828,932.90 


54,920.00 54,920.09 


Total operating 
and non-oper- 
ating expenses. $1,009, 109.91 $ 888,853.90 


Net income .$ 461, 269.14 13 $ 388,912.46 


Deduction from Income— 
Interest on funded 


and unfunded 
dent ois caevewees $ 122,691.03 $ 96,516.86 
Other deductions . wc... ce eee ee ee ee 


Total deductions. g 132.694.02 $ 96,816.86 


INCE Iscra neo i oiana $ 228,575.10 $ 292,005.60 


ELECTRICAL REVIEW 


The Great Western Power System re- 
ported for the month ended Jan. 31 a 
gain in net earning of $56,800, or 27%. For 
the 12 months ended Jan. 31, 1919, the 
balance after interest charges increased 
more than $400,000, or about 51%. 


BROOKLYN EDISON. 
1918. 


1917. 
Total revenue ..$8,854,302.14 $8,381,055. 25. 
Expenses, includ- 
ing taxes ane 
reserve 
property riea 6,162,445.58  5,511,982.25 


Gross income ..$2,691,856.56 $2,869,073.C0 
Contingencies re- 
SETVE wo... cence 199,620.06 596,704.14 
$2,492,236.50 $2,272,368.86 
Interest and dis- 


count assess.. $ 898,677.20 $ 802,710.78 
ivi .. 1,495,749.85  1,425,522.10 


vear oeren ea a $ 97,809.42 $ 44,135.98 
Adjustments, 

previous years. .......... 59,463.68 
Credit to profit 

and loss ...... $ 97,809.42 $ 103,599.66 
Stock  outstand 


ing Dec. 31 31%, 237,000.00 $17,156,500.00 


YADKIN RIVER POWER CO. 
A statement of earnings of the Yadkin 
River Power Co. for the year ended Dec. 
31, 1915, aroraa with the two previous 


years, follows 
1918. 1917. 1916. ` 
Gross earning from 


Operation ....... $528,154 $485,411 $425,477 
Operating expenses, 
including taxes .. 160,070 142,437 112,571 

Net earning from 

operation ...... 368,084 342,974 312,906 
Other income ..... 16,599 1,531 

Total income ... 398,422 358.572 314,437 
Interest on bonds. 175,000 175,000 175,000 
Other interest and 


deductions ...... 26,676 1,915 35,137 
Balance ........ 196,746 181,658 104,300 
Treferred stock div- 
idendsS ........... 57,575 42,586 2,645 
Balance . 139,171 139,072 101,655 
Common stock divi 
idends ........... 76,700 71,443 33,100 
Balance ........ 62,471 67,629 68,555 > 
Depreciation ..... 25,000 25.000 25,000 
Balance after de- 
preciation ..... 37,471 42.629 43,555 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA EDISON. 


For December— 1918. 1917. 
GroOsS ctiw etna det oh es5 $ $11 874 $ 685,396 
Surplus after charges. 250, 087 192,837 

For the year ended Dee. 31— : 

CIT OSS adc Shoe WS ea oes 8,735,457 8,250,382 
Surplus after charges. 2,443, 465° 2,882,769 


UNITED GAS & ELECTRIC. 
The United Gas & Electric Corporation 
earnings statement of subsidiaries for 
Junuary compares as follows: 


1919. 1918. 
Gross earnings ....... $1,673,609 $31,429,159 
Net earnings ........ 394,063 349,948 
Surplus after charges. 168,707 133,189 


NORTH AMERICAN CO. 
For the year ended Dec. 31, 1918, net 
income after taxes and interest was $1,- 
604,174, against $1,803,568 in 1917. 


CAROLINA POWER & LIGHT. 

A statement of earnings of the Carolina 
Power & Light Co. itself for the vear 
ended Dec. 51, 1918, compared with the 
two previous years, follows: 


1918, 1917. 1916. 
Gross earnings from 
operation ...... $1,015,382 $915,401 $786,916 


Operating expenses, 
including taxes. 
Net earnings 
from operation 
Other income.... 
Total income.. 
Interest on bonds 
Other interest and 


666,223 582,117 506,965 


349,159 233,284 279,955 
155,022 158,443 102.811 
HO2,INI 471,727 382,70 
159,981 161,426 150,365 


deductions ..... 21,907 14.185 28,319 
Balance ... 320,293 296,116 204,080 
Preferred stock 
dividends ...... 125 „636 107,634 82,512 
Balance ....... 194,657 188,482 121.565 
Common stock 
dividends ...... 95,750 928,495 21,750 
Balance ....... 98,907 94,957 4G 818 
Depreciation 60,000 60,000 60,800 
Balance after 
depreciation 38,907 34,987 39,818 


The gross earnings for the 12 months 
ended Dec. 31, 1918, as shown above, were 
derived as follows: 

Approximate 
percentage 
Amount. of total. 
Electric light and power.$ 258,085 75 


GAS sree ho eaa eh 148,557 15 
Street railway ......... 108,740 10 
Total \s.eG a dee ete? $1,015,382 100 


WEEKLY COMPARISONS OF CLOSING-BID PRICES OF SECURITIES 


OF LEAD- 


ING ELECTRICAL COMPANIES. 


Quotations furnished by F. M. Zeiler & Co., 


Rookery Bldg., Chicago. 
Div. rate. Bid Bid 


Publie Utilities— Per cent. Mar. 4. Mar. 11. 
Adirondack Electrice Power of Glen Falls, common.......... aes 6 12 12 
Adirondack Electrice Power of Glen Falls, preferred............. 6 72 T2 
American Gas & Electric of New York, common...........+- 104 extra 100 100 
American Gas & Electric of New York, preferred........... Sis 6 43 43 
American Light & Traction of New York. common,.........-.0.26 Je, 238 243 
American Light & Traction of New York, preferred. .........06. 6 98% 98 
American Power & Light of New York, common............ , 4 55 oF 
American Power & Light of New York, preferred........... ANA 6 76 77 
American Public Utilities of Grand Rapids, common........ PG ree <: i 
American Public Utilities of Grand Rapids, preferred.,...... net T 33 33 
American Telephone & Telegrapn of New York ...........6. FERA A 106% A 
American Water Works & lee. of New York, Ccommon...... ee zi 4 5 
American Water Works & Blee. of New York, particip...... 00, 7 10 8 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, first preferred, ,, ou 55 65 
Appalachian Power, COMMON........ 00000 cee eee twee eee eens os 2 215 
Appalachian Power, preferred. .... 0.0.00 cece ee ee eee ences 7 12 a 
Cities Service of New York, common.......-..0c cece cece eeee +extra 349 349 
Cities Service of New York, preferved... 0.0... 2. cc eee ee eee p 6 79 7914 
Commonwealth Bdison ef Chicago oo... ce ee nee bit 112 113% 
Comm. Power, Railway & Light of Jackson. comimon........ alae ae 19 18 
(Comm. Power, Railway & Light of Jackson. preferred...... cae 6 40 40 
Federal Light &* Traction of New York, comimou........eees Suess e 9 9 
Federal Light & Traction of New York, preferred. .......... MAR in 42 42 
Hllinois Northern Utilities of Dixon 2.0.0... ccc ce eee ew ees h A eS 
Middle West Utilities of Chicago, common..........0. 0000 2+extra 93 os 
Middle West Utilities of Chicago, preferred.............. eng 49 49 
Northern States Power ot Chicago, Ccommon...........00065 ae a 72 70 
Northern States Power of Chicago, preferred. ...........0.6. ex.div.7 90 90 
Pacific Gas & Electric of San Francisco, comMmon.........666- ne ne 49 52 
Pacitie Gas & Electric of San Francisco, preferred. ........ 6 a 
Publice Service of Northern Lllinois, Chicago. common......... 7 R914 g9 
Public Service of Northern Hlinois, Chicago, preferred. ....... 6 91 aq 
Republic Railway & Light of Youngstown, commnom...... 2.6. ; 4 16 17 
Republic Railway & Light of Youngstown, preferred. ...... 6 55 54 
Standard Gas & Jclectric of Chicago, common. ...........08. Pe 24 26 
Standard Gas & Electrie of Chicago. preferred. soe beeen 6 3914 40 
Tennessee Railway, Light & Power of ¢ hattanoouza, common -à 4 4 
Tennessee Railway, Light & Power of Chattanooga, preferred... 6 16 17 
United Light & Railways of Grand Rapids, common............ 4 36% 564% 
United Licht & Railways of Grand Rapids, preferred. .......0., 6 70 vil) 
Western Power of San Francisco, COMMON ...... cece eee eee - a 18 18 
Western Union Telegraph of New York 22.0.0... 0c cee eee eee eNtra ASARTA S8 

Industries— 

Electrice Storage of Philadelphia, common .......... ccc eee ees 4 59 KATA 
General Electric of Schenectady oo... ccc eee cc eee ee eee eee eas R 155 15256 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. of Pittsburgh, common.......... 7 4334 1464 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. of Pittsburgh, preferred,........ 7 55 55 

» 
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‘Fig. 1.—Vlew in Pulley-Finishing Shop With Modernuized 
i Lighting. 


Fig. 2.—Soft-Metal-Bearing Shop illuminated to Productive 
Lighting Intensity. 


Four Conclusive Tests of Productive 
Value of Good Factory Lighting 


Details of Tests Conducted by Testing Department of 
Commonwealth Edison Company in Four Chicago Shops 
—Average Increase of Production Ranges from 10 to 20% 


DVOCATES of improved industrial lighting 
A have for some years pointed out that among the 
marked benefits resulting from its adoption is 
the increase of production it brings about. This is a 
very telling point in inducing the factory owner or 
manager to become sufficiently interested in the light- 
ing problem to order installation of an up-to-date 
lighting system. A great many factory executives are 
very conservative, however, and, like the man from 
Missouri, they want to be shown. The question, then, 
is, how can this emphatic and clear argument be 
definitely brought home to them in the best way? 

The answer has usually been that specific figures 
showing at least approximately what increase in pro- 
duction would result from lighting betterment were 
desirable. if not actually necessary. Foreseeing the 
value of such figures, a number of tests of production 
‘increase following lighting improvement have been 
made in several cities, but in no case had the matter 
been given consistent and persistent study up to within 
a year and the results announced from various tests 
have seldom included a full statement of the condi- 
tions under which the tests were made. 

In Chicago four tests of the relation of lighting to 
production have been made during the past year that 
have aroused the greatest interest because of the care 
with which they were conducted and the conclusive- 
ness of their results. Although some of these tests 


have been referred to on several occasions, it was only 
a few weeks ago that a complete review and summary 
of the four tests was made before the Chicago Section 
of the Illuminating Engineering Society in a paper 
entitled “Lighting for Production, presented by W. A. 
Durgin. These tests were conducted by the Testing 
Department of the Commonwealth Edison Co. and: 
formed an important feature in a general shop light- 
ing survey undertaken by this progressive central- 
station company of the plants of the larger manufac- 
turers served from its lines. Before advising greater 
use of light it was felt desirable to know the actual 
facts, to ascertain which the Chicago company under- 
took a series of tests to show the true relation between 
the amount of light used and the production of hand 
and machine workmen in various industries. The con- 
ditions to be met in the conduct of the tests were: 

1. The plant should be able to show actual pro- 
duction accurately for distinct machines during definite 
periods. 

2. The product should be so standardized that 
large outputs may be obtained with all conditions 
identical except the amount of light used. 

3. A fair proportion of the work must be done 
during hours of darkness or the factory must be so 
placed that the daylight is negligible. 

These are the ideal conditions, (In no case was it 
possible to realize them completely, but in cfour in- 
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stances data were secured which will interest all light- 
ing men. 


Test IN [RON-PULLEY-FINISHING SHop. 


The first test was conducted in a machine shop 
finishing iron pulleys, both large and small. The shop 
was some 40 by 8o ft. in extent, giving an area of 
3200 sq. ft. As found, it was lighted largely by bare 
60-watt lamps on drop cords, a few equipped with tin 
shades of some of the cheapest varieties. The con- 
sumption of electricity in this lighting amounted to 
0.27 watt per sq. ft., and the resultant illumination 
averaged about 0.2 foot-candle. Of course, there were 
tremendous variations in the intensity; one operator 
had some 22 ft-cdl. directly under a lamp which was 
almost on the work, while others fumbled about under 
moonlight intensity of some 0.07 ft-cdl. The windows 
were so few and so dirty that the daylight effect was 
almost negligible except on one or two machines. 

This typical lack of lighting equipment was rem- 
edied bv installation of Reflecto-Cap 200-watt units 
mounted some 10 ft. above the floor. The electrical 
consumption was increased nearly 7 times, the average 
illumination nearly 25 times, with the result shown in 
Fig. 1. The Testing Department engineers prepared 
special forms for the use of the night foreman so that 
accurate record could be kept ef every operation on 
every pulley machined while the production-record 
system of the factory gave similar data in a some- 
what different form. From the two sets of records, 
the several operations were reduced to an actual basis 
of work done; from the size of the pulley surfaces, 
for example, the square feet of turning was computed. 
The work was done by Testing Department men from 
the viewpoint of the critical engineer looking for the 
fact, regardless of its implications, and their results 
may be taken as conservative. As shown in Table I, 


TaBLE I—IJrRoN-PULLEY-FINISHING Suor. 


40 by 80 ft.—13-ft. ceiling. 


Old Equipment— Drop cords, 60-watt lamps, 
shades. 0.27 watt per sq. ft.; 0. ft-cdl. 
‘New Equipment— Reflecto-Cap 200-watt units, 10-ft. mount- 
ing. 1.9 watts per sq. ft.: 4.8 ft-cdl. 
Results of Improved Lighting— 

Character of work. Office records. Test records. 
Square feet of turning.......... 30% increase 35% increase 
Square inches of boring......... 34% increase 16% increase 
Set-screw holes ................ 6% increase 
Cubic inches of key seating..... 100% increase 
Balancing 22% increase 
` Average from test records = 20%. increased production. 
Average from all records = 35% increased production. 
Cost—Maintenance (20 hr.), electricity, depreciation (15% ), 

and interest (6%) =$105 per month=5.5% of pay- 
roll ($1900 per month). 


ees et Be ee eee Bw ew Oe we we we ew 


this increase in lighting gave increased production to 
the amount of 20%, if we take the testing engineer's 
records, or 35%, if we include the customer’s own 
records in the total average. 

In this particular instance, allowing 20 hours per 
month of 50-cent labor for cleaning the units, taking 
into account the increased consumption of electricity 
at the particular rate which this customer earns in 
Chicago, assigning at least a 7-vear life to the units, 
and capitalizing the investment at 64%, the total cost 
will approximate $105 per month, which is some 514% 
of the monthly payroll in this shop—from 20 to 35%% 
increased production at a cost of 514% of the payroll! 


TEST IN SorT-METAL- SEARING MACHINE SHOP. 


The second test was also made in a machine shop, 
in this case manufacturing soft metal bearings, both 
steel casings and the Babbitt lining. Here a fourth 
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bare or tin 
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requirement was necessary for the test. It was to so 
arrange the lighting system that there may be secured 
the intensity which has previously been considered 
good practice from the same units used to give day- 
light intensity, the only difference between the two 
being in the size of the lamps. In this shop 25 deep- 
bowl reflectors were equipped with r1oo-watt lamps to 
give 4.6 ft-cdl., just about what was obtained in the 
second part of the previous test. This required a con- 
sumption of 1 watt per sq. ft. The shop was run with 
this equipment for one month, the management’s reg- 
ular records proving quite sufficient to show output 
accurately. The roo-watt lamps were then replaced 
by 200-watt gas-filled lamps, thus bringing the con- 
sumption to 2 watts per sq. ft., and, because of the 
greater efficiency of the lamp, raising the illumination 
to nearly 13 ft-cdl. Fig. 2 shows the lighting effect 


Tare [1—Sorr-METAL-BEARING MACHINE SHOP. 


48 by 50 ft. 


Equipment—25 100-watt vacuum Mazda lamps 
in deep-bow!l reflectors. 1.0 watt 
per sq. ft.—4.6 ft-cdl. . 
“Productive” Equipment—25 200-watt gas-filled Mazda lamp: 
in deep-bowl reflectors. 2.0 watts 
per sq. ft.—12.7 ft-cdl. 
Results of Productive Intensity— 
Nature of operation. 
Planeing 23224508 ease ook nouawees eee es 20% increase 


PACING? xa eek okt io asain Dba ENR EVES 24% increase 
ROM. casem cheng A aad Meo eee pea eis 9%. increase 
SENINE etes sie oh s ena eed eaten aes 8% increase 
Bundle: sasc%seee noes ene cers N erR 27%, increase 
Second: Dore sireturi ia uh aaae e R 13% increas: 
PCH? ceecee iaun ek eed ence 4 enon oe 10%, increase 


12% increase 
15%. increase 


Perforate and ‘blank. go ieee santa Pace 
Average from shop records.............. 


obtained. It was the intention to repeat this cycle, 
returning to the lower intensity for the third month 
and finishing with the higher value during a fourth, 
but after the second month's experience using the day- 
light level, the management refused to return to nor- 
mal, feeling that their production was of considerably 
more importance than the satisfaction of the testing 
engineers’ desire to secure entirely unbiased data. 

Comparing the two months, there is an increase of 
from 8 to 27% under the 12.7 ft-cdl. lighting—an 
average for eight different operations of 15% increase. 
If we keep in mind that the normal lighting in this 
case was of the value which showed at least 20% 
increase over typical industrial conditions in the first 
test, we might expect from 40 to 50% increase in a 
plant where the change was from the extremely low 
values, sometimes found, to the daylight level. We 
may think of possible increases, therefore, in two 
classes: | 

1. The advantage of even fair lighting over that 
now obtaining. 

2. The further large improvement in going from 
fair to excellent lighting. 

“In taking this last step,” Mr. Durgin said, “we 
have increased production beyond anything before 
thought possible by merely increasing intensity, and 
we feel that we are justified, therefore, in speaking of 
the lighting level maintained as a true productive 
intensity.” 


Macuixe Suor TLANpDLING Heavy STEEL 
PARTS. 


TEST IN 


In the third test, the machine-shop work was done 
upon heavy steel parts used in truck bodies. The shop 
was some 2400 sq. ft. in_area, and this run also was 
made to coniparedia Mair value with the productive 
davlight level. The same number of units, the same 
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reflectors and accessories were used for each system, 
the only change being between 100-watt gas-filled 
lamps requiring a consumption of 0.6 watt per sq. ft. 
and giving 3 ft-cdl. and 300-watt consuming 1.7 watt 
per sq. ft. and giving nearly 12 ft-cdl. Fig. 3 shows 
the shop lighted in this manner. Here the work was 
so varied and the workmen so variable that it was 
found necessary to change intensities at short inter- 
vals, the test engineer himself keeping the records. 
His results might be open to question on the score of 
prejudice if it were not that he shows a considerably 
lower increase than was obtained in the two preceding 
cases where the customers’ records were used. 


TABLE III—HeEavy-STEEL MACHINE SHOP. 


40 by 58 ft. 
“Normal” Equipment—13 100-watt gas-filled Mazda lamps 
in 23-in. eye-shield units. 0.6 


watt per sq. ft—3 ft-cdl. 
Equipment— 13 300-watt gas-filled Mazda lamps 
in same units. 1.7 watts per sq. 
ft.—11.7 ft-cdl. 
Results of Productive Intensity— 
Nature of operation. 


“Productive” 


DE a £5 cond eeke ena iaw wae enee eEeare ves - 11% increase 
RUNS AEE S IET E ET EEE Keune 6%, increase 


14% increase 
10% increase 


Screw-machine work 
Average from test records............... 
Cost of Productive Intensity— 
Additional electricity, additional cost of lamps, deprecia- 
tion (15%.) and interest (6%) on new units = $29 per 
month = 1.2% of payroll. 


Quadrupling the intensity gave from 6 to 14% 
increase in three operations, averaging 10%. The cost 
of productive intensity for this shop figures 1.2% of 
the payroll. 


TEST IN CARBURETOR-ASSEMBLING SHOP. 


In the fourth test quite different conditions were 
met with. The work is assembling carburetors, the 
operators handling small parts and making rather deli- 
cate adjustments. The management of this shop is of 
the most efficient, aggressive type. They fully appre- 
ciated the need of plenty of light and had already 
installed equipment well above present average prac- 
tice. The old equipment used 100 Mazda lamps, prin- 
cipally of the 40-watt size, consumed 1 watt per sq. ft. 
and gave an average illumination by actual test of a 
little over 2 ft.-cdl. For the productive intensity runs, 
the 100 units were replaced by 29, nearly doubling 


Fig. 3.—View in Heavy-Steel Machine Shop As It Appeared 
With Productive Intensity Lighting. 


the consumption per sq. ft., but increasing the inten- 

sity about six times. Fig. 4 shows this lighting. 
Larger parts of both the preceding test and this 

one were run after the signing of the armistice. In 
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both instances, the concerns were affected by the 
prevalent uncertainty through which we have been 
passing, but even under such conditions and notwith- 
standing the previous efforts of this management to 


Fig. 4.—The Carburetor Assembling Shop After Illumination 


Was Raised to Productive Intensity. 


TABLE I V— CARBURETOR ASSEMBLING SHOP. 
50 by 80 ft. 
Old Equipment— 84 40-watt vacuum Mazda lamps in 4-light 
clusters; 2 100-watt bare gas-filled lamps; 
14 drop cords with 40-watt lamps and tin 
shades. 1 watt per sq. ft.—2.1 ft-cdl. 
Equipment— 19 300-watt gas-filled Mazda lamps 
in 23-in. eye-shield units; 10 200- 
watt gas-filled Mazda lamps in 
16-in. eye-shield units. 1.9 watts 
per sq. ft.—12.5 ft-cdl. 
Result of Productive Intensity— 
Carburetor A 
Carburetor B 


“Productive” 


10.5% increase 
18.6% increase 
Carburetor C 6.5% increase 
Average from test records............. 12.0% increase 
Cost—Maintenance (20 hr.), electricity, depreciation (15%) 
and interest (6%) = $57.90 per month=0.9% of pay- 

roll ($6500). 


speed carburetor assembling to its maximum, produc- 
tive intensity showed an increase of 12% and, as the 
number of workmen was large and the average wage 
was high, this 12% increase was secured at a cost of 
0.9% of the payroll. 

With such facts before us, it seems certain that in 
productive intensities we have the greatest possibilities 
of service to industry, and wide adoption of such 
intensities is only a matter of getting the truth before 
the responsible executives. 


DINNER TO COL. P. JUNKERSFELD BY 
ASSOCIATES IN WAR DEPARTMENT. 


A farewell dinner was tendered to Col. P. Junkers- 
feld and Lieut.-Col. George B. Walbridge, of the Con- 
struction Division, United States Army, on the evening 
of March 3 at the Wardman Park Inn, Washington, 
D. C., by their associates in the very important work 
of building cantonments and other structures for the 
needs of the army. Over 180 of the officers engaged 
in this work for almost two years were present and 
there were many speeches and songs and the presenta- 
tion of a beautiful silver cup to Colonel Junkersfeld, 
who on the following day left Washington to perma- 
nently resume his position as assistant to the vice- 
president of the Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago. 

Soon after we entered the war Colonel Junkersfeld 
entered the Construction Division ofthe Army with 
the rank of major, being, subsequently )promoted to 
leutenant-colonel and later to colonel. 
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Some Possibilities of Steam Railroad 
Electrification 


Reasons for Comparatively Slow Progress Are Given and Plea Made 
for Greater Co-operation Between Railroad and Electrical Interests 


By CALVERT TOWNLEY 


LECTRICITY now 
E performs every 

railroad service 
previously rendered ex- 
clusively by steam loco- 
motives and in every case 
does it better than it was 
done before. But in 
order to use electricity a 
large investment in equip- 
ment and installation 
must be made and elec- 
trification has proceeded 
slowly because ` railroad 
executives were not con- 
vinced that the advan- 
tages to be gained are 
always worth the cost. 

The progress of electrification has also been im- 
peded, first, before the war by the difficulty in financ- 
ing, due to conditions other than the merits of electrifi- 
cation, and second, since the war began, because every 
one has been too busy to consider any work that could 
be deferred and because the Government's taking over 
the railroads has created an unsettled situation not 
conducive to the investment of new capital for future 
returns. There seems to be ground for hoping that 
these bars to progress will be removed so that elec- 
trification can be again studied on its merits. 

In reviewing the past 20 years’ history of this 
question, I cannot escape the conclusion that we elec- 
trical men, and not our steam-road colleagues are 
responsible for the slow progress made. We have not 
known enough about either the science or the art of 
railroading. Our belief in, and our zeal for our own 
profession has lead us, albeit with entire honesty of 
purpose, to make more or less extravagent claims as 
to what we could do and to underestimate the cost of 
doing it. The inevitable reaction of mind which fol- 
lowed an accurate determination of facts of course 
disturbed confidence in our judgment. But if at times 
we have injured the cause of electrification by claiming 
too much, strange as it may sound, we have injured 
it a great deal more by not claiming enough. Electrical 
engineers not having alwavs been railroad men, have 
been unable to studv railroad problems as they should 
have been studied, that is to sav with only real and not 
with any arbitrary limitations before them. It has 
been natural for the electrical man to ask the railroad 
man fora statement of the conditions he was expected 
to meet. 
to prescribe the conditions upon which his steam serv- 
ice was predicated. Under these circumstances the 
problem became largely one of replacing one sort of 
locomotive with another, and of balancing hoped-for 


From a paper presented befere the American Institute of 
Mlectrical Engineers at boston, Mass., March 14, 


electrical industry. 


them. 
Mr. Townley 


engineers. 
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HE RE is a frank statement on the railroad sil- 

uation that should interest every man in the 
Mr. Townley contends that 
when the railroads are able to finance their re- 
quired electrification it will test the capacity of the 
clectrical manufacturers of the country to serve 


writes that electrification 
been retarded because the problem has been largely 
considered one of replacing the steam locomotive 
by the electric locomotive, whereas in reality the 
problem is much broader and calls for the co- 
operation of both railroad interests and electrical 


It was equally natural for the railroad man . 


economies in operation 
and maintenance on the 
one hand, against fixed 
charges for the additional 
investment required, on 
the other. Right there 
comes the mistake. A 
perfectly natural but yet 
a fundamental mistake, 
for which no individual 
or class should be cen- 
sured but for which the 
unusual development of 
the art is responsible. We 
cannot blame railroad 
men for not being elec- 
trical engineers nor elec- 
trical engineers because 
thev are not railroad men, but the progress of electrifi- 
cation has had to lag until both should be able to see, 
each with the eyes of both. It 1s only by combining 
the railroad’s man knowledge of the fundamental 
requirements of his service with the electrical man’s 
skill in applying electricity to perform that. service 
that all the possibilities of any specific problem may 
be developed. 

The electrification of a railroad is not simply the 
substitution of one kind of locomotive for another. 
It is far more than that. It is the adoption of a funda- 
mentally different method of train propulsion. It is 
conservative to say that, within the bounds of ordi- 
nary practice, electricity can furnish every train with 
all the pulling power that can be used. The limita- 
tions of the steam locomotive in this respect disappear 
and ruling grades rule no longer. A strictly limited 
motive power is replaced by one that is practically 
unlimited. 

There are a number of so- called * ‘systems™ of elec- 
tric traction and heavy emphasis has been laid by the 
advocates of each upon its points of difference from 
every other. So much has been said about these dif- 
ferences and so little about the points of similarity 
as to create an entirely misleading impression. It 
is a fact that there are more kinds and types of steam 
locomotives in use many times over than there are 
electric svstems. It is a fact that except for the stor- 
age-battery locomotive, which has but a limited field 
of application, a!l electric systems have many more 
common features than differences. It is a fact that 
they agree on fundamentals and differ in detail ontv. 
Their costs may not be the same, their efficiencies may 
vary but thev all do their work and do it successfully 
and well. The possibility of unlimited electric power 
is a characteristic not of anv one system but of all. 
It is due to basic differences between steam and elec- 
tric equipment. A 6team, locomotive is a complete 
independent’ unit Which not-only “generates but also 


has 
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utilizes its power. The electric locomotive generates 
no power at all. It is only a translating device receiv- 
ing energy from an outside and a remote source. The 
electric power house always having much greater 
capacity than any one locomotive, can supply ample 
power for the heaviest train on the steepest grade. 
The steam locomotive which carries its own power 
house with it is limited to the capacity of its one boiler. 
By the multiple-unit principle, as many electric loco- 
motives as may be needed can be coupled together 
and operated in synchronism by one crew from any 
cab. Any required tractive effort can thus be exerted 
without slipping the wheels, without imposing undue 
strains on the rails or bridges and without increasing 
the number of engine crews. 

ADVANTAGES OF ELECTRIC FREIGHT AND PASSENGER 

HAULAGE. 

The business of a railroad is to transport freight 
and passengers. I put freight first because on the 
average it produces 73% of the revenue. Unlimited 
motive power permits longer trains and higher sche- 
dule speeds. On the Elkhorn grade of the Norfolk 
& Western the schedule speed was doubled. It cuts 
the operating cost by hauling more cars with the same 
or a smaller crew. The Norfolk & Western uses two 
electrics to do the work of three Mallets. These new 
opportunities at one fell swoop banish many of the 
railroad’s time-honored traditions. The trafhe possi- 
bilities must be studied from a new angle and advan- 
tage taken of every facility. It is a new thought to 
realize that train length is limited not by motive power 
but by the yard tracks and length of sidings, or that 
all the trailing tonnage that the draw bars will stand 
can be hauled. Nor are these new limits fundamental. 
Sidings can be extended, draw bars can be made 
stronger, if it pays to do it. Ina word electrification 
opens up tremendous possibilities of increasing the 
freight capacity of a road and without it being neces- 
sarv to build additional tracks. 

While not as important as freight, passenger traffic 
likewise comes in for its share in the widened horizon 
and the vanishing tradition. Unlimited power of 
course is available but the absence of combustion is 
another basic advantage. Smoke and cinders disap- 
Unobscured 


pear. Tunnel operation loses its terrors. 
signals permit normal speeds with undiminished 
safety. Projects like the Pennsylvania terminal in 


New York depending entirely on submarine tunnel 
operation and previously impracticable, become im- 
mediately possible. Railroads owning valuable realty 
in cities can erect buildings thereon, where before 
smoky locomotives made any structure above the 
ground level impracticable. The aerial rights are now 
valuable. Multiple-unit operation has in fact made 
suburban traffic. The rapid acceleration made pos- 
sible by electric traction has directed attention to the 
equal value of rapid retardation and has quickened 
the study of braking accordingly: also of modified 
coach design to bring about the more efficient loading 
and discharge of passengers. These combined possi- 
bilities secure increased schedule speeds and attract 
patronage. The people not only get over the line in 
a shorter time but as a corollary more people get over 
it in the same time. Again it is seen therefore that in 
passenrer as in freight traffic the abilitv to do some- 
thing that could not be done before, rather than to do 
the same thing at a lower cost 1s the most valuable 
attribute of electrification, and again we find a greatlv 
augmented capacity without the need of additional 
tracks. 

It is not my purpose to make an exhaustive com- 
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parison of the relative advantages of steam and elec- 
tric operation. That has been done often and well 
by others. What I have said about the expanding 
opportunities for electrified service is by way of iflus- 


tration to emphasize my plea that the question should 


always be viewed in its broader aspect and not ham- 
pered and restricted within any narrower limitations 
than properly belong to it. 

] am going to assume, then, the broadest possible 
treatment and to suppose that every electrification 
project is to have its pros and cons most fully exam- 
ined. The real and vital question then is, “How far 
will this lead us?" “To what extent may we expect 
complete electrification of all our roads?” Parts of 
a number of them have already been equipped. Many 
of these are numbered among our prominent roads, 
successful corporations which have had the advice 
of the most highly skilled executives and engineers, 
and which are progressive. The service performed 
on the electrifed sections comprises practically every 
kind of railroad transportation. The Bluefield divi- 
sion of the Norfolk & Western R. R. in West 
Virginia is an example of an important coal road oper- 
ating through the mountains. The Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul 440-mile main line, through Idaho and 
Montana, demonstrates what can be done by a trans- 
continental carrier on a large scale with through 
trathce, both freight and passenger. The New York, 
New Haven & Hartford 73-mile stretch between New 
York and New Haven shows how through freight and 
a heavy passenger traffic can be taken care of on the 
most congested four-track section of an important 
eastern carrier and what is possible for complicated 
freight-yard operation, while the New York Central 
and the Pennsylvania out of New York City are 
splendid examples of our greatest modern passenger 
terminal electrification. There are of course many 
other electrifications, but even if there were not, those 
named are of a character to command the respect and 
attention of the railroad world. Now, every one of 
these projects has been successful. Every one has 
justified itself. Nearly every one in its present scope 
represents an extension of the zone intially electrified, 
the most convincing evidence possible as to what views 
the operating companies hold regarding these several 
projects. Railroad officials are generally glad to give 
others the benefit of their experience so it is reason- 
ably safe to say that operating statistics are available 
covering long enough periods so that the results to 
be expected from any proposed undertakings may be 
predicated on established facts and not upon theories. 
In the light of present day knowledge, therefore, what 
answer can we make to the question “Should all rail- 
roads be electrified ?” 

Taken together in 1910 there were in the United 
States 240,000 miles of railroad main line regardless 
of the number of tracks. Of this mileage approxi- 
mately 1250 or one half of one per cent has been 
electrified or is today in process. The remaining 
99⁄2% comprises, of course, roads performing every 
variety of service. They range from the back coun- 
try branch line built by some over-enthusiastic pro- 
moter ann now perhaps operated as part of a large 
system, only because operation cannot be avoided and 
regularly contributing its annual deficit, up to the 
most important through arteries of travel upon which 
the commerce and industry of the nation depend. 
Every sort of community is served; every kind of 
railroading has its place in this vast, aggregation of 
effort and the variables in. the problenm are) so multi- 
tudinous and their nature often so profound as)to well 
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daunt the courage of one who seeks to formulate them 
for incorporation in a general statement. Fortunately 
or unfortunately, depending on the point of view, 
it has been my lot to have to deal with thts electrifica- 
tion problem from both sides. 
the standpoint of an intimate afhhation with the devel- 
opment and manufacture of electrical apparatus and 
at another from that of one charged with offcial 
responsibility on the railroads behalf. I am a 
thorough believer in the virtues of electrification and 
an enthusiast about the wonders which it can accom- 
plish but I also have a keen appreciation of the almost 
infinite variations in the railroad problem and a very 
wholesome respect for the dollar. 
that all railroads will ever be electrified. I am not 
sanguine even that all tracks of any one really big 
system will be so equipped in our time. It is a ques- 
tion of economics, and the results will not justify the 
expenditures even when considered with such broad 
vision as that which guided the Pennsylvania in spend- 
ing millions to put its passenger terminal into New 
York City without the prospect of a direct return. 
Electrification will increase the track capacity. But 
there are thousands of miles of railroad that have 
sufficient capacity now, frequently several times over, 
and where the wildest stretch of imagination fails to 
picture a future need of this kind. Electrification 
works wonders in suburban and interurban passenger 
service. I have ridden for hours across the western 
prairies without seeing a single town, much less a 
city where these advantages would count. Electrifica- 
tion effects marked economies in fuel, in maintenance, 
in labor and otherwise through a long list; but elec- 
trification calls for a heavv investment and unless these 
economies bulk large enough, the interest on such 
investment will wipe them out and turn the enterprise 
into a losing venture. I do not believe the cause of 
electrification is helped by undue optimism on the part 
of its advocates. Rather should there be an enlight- 
ened partisanship, enthusiastic where enthusiasm is 
justified but tinged with the sober conservatism of 
the man who has to put his own dollars to work. 


No REASON FoR DISCOURAGEMENT. 


There need be no discouragement to the electrical 
engineer in the views just given, nor to the railroad 
man who has looked toward the new motive power 
for salvation. There are so many cases where elec- 
tricity should be used, where its advantages are clear 
and conclusive, that once the railroads escape from 
the financial slough of despond in which they are now 
wallowing and are again able to get capital for their 
needs, there will not be enough engineers, there will 
not be enough electric factories in the country to serve 
them. Every big system has need of electricity some- 
Where. For some small roads it may mean the differ- 
ence between solvency and bankruptcy. I electrified 
a short derelict line for the New Haven Road between 
Meriden and Middletown, long before given over into 
the one-train-a-day-annual-deficit class, and turned 
it into a good earner. 

There can be no rule established. Generalities are 
sure to be misleading but electrification is now firmly 
intrenched and successful. It is recognized by the 
railroads generally as an effective agency with great 
possibilities and one which is particularly valuable 
for certain specific purposes. Time alone will tell how 
broad its application is to be but I am confident we 
can await developments with tranquility assured that 
the art is in a healthy condition and that progress will 
be along the right lines. 
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STORAGE - BATTERY TRACTORS AND 
LOCOMOTIVES FIND FAVOR -7 
IN NORTHWEST. 

Following the heavy demand for storage-battery 
installations on launches and boats on Puget Sound 
and other waters of the Pacific Northwest, there has 
come an increasing number of sales of batteries for 
use on lumber tractors at sawmills and woodworking 
plants in Washington and Oregon. F. C. Gibson, 
Seattle sales agent for the Edison Storage Battery Co., 
of Orange, N. J., reports that between 25 and 30 lum- 
ber companies have equipped their yard tractors with 
the Edison type of alkaline batteries, which are of 
rugged construction that enables them to withstand 
severe usage. 

Then, the large metal mines of the Coeur d’Alene 
and Lutte districts have adopted, in many cases, the 
storage-hattery locomotive for underground haulage, 
replacing the trolley line. This change not only con- 
tributes to greater safety, but to economy, when the 
cost and upkeep of the trolley lines are considered and 
compared with that of the storage batteries and charg- 
ing stations. The storage-battery locomotive for un- 
derground ore haulage is equipped for a capacity of 
4 to 8 tons, carrying 80 to 9o cells, and operating at 
about 100 volts. 

In the Coeur d’Alene mining district, in northern 
Idaho, many such locomotives are in use. The Bunker 
Hill & Sullivan mines are said to use 8, divided be- 
tween the General Electric, Westinghouse and Jef- 
fery ; the Hecla mines use six, and the Hercules three, 
all of which are Westinghouse make. All these loco- 
motives are supplied with Edison storage batteries of 
66 to go cells each. | 

Operations in those great mines are conducted on 
12 to 15 different levels, 75 to 100 ft. apart vertically. 
This requires several charging stations for recharging 
the batteries, comprising a motor-generator set for 
each station to produce direct current, and distributing 
panels. The locomotives, not only on the charging- 
station level but those on the first level above and the 
first level below it, may be charged from the one sta- 
tion. It will be seen, then, that in the large mines 
having 10 to 15 working levels, several charging sta- 
tions are required. The considerable number of stor- 
age-battery locomotives that have replaced the trolley- 
wire system of haulage at Butte are in the deep copper 
mines. In some instances batteries have been installed 
on former trolley locomotives, but in most cases new 
locomotives have been purchased which were built 
specially for storage-battery service. 

The coal-mining law of Washington, which became 
effective on June 7, 1917, prohibits the operation of 
any underground trolley lines of a voltage higher than 
medium, which is defined as ranging between 300 and 
6oo volts; and in the installations of trolley lines made 
after above date the voltage shall not exceed 300, 
which for this purpose is designated as low voltage. 

The same law specifies that storage-battery loco- 
motives, when used in gaseous mines, are required to 
have cells and other electrical parts enclosed in flame- 
roof casings. 

By reason of this law’s provisions several coal 
mines recently opened in western Washington have 
been equipped with storage-battery locomotives. A 
case in point is that of the new mines of the North- 
west Improvement Co., in Roslyn district, where four 
such locomotives were provided. It is probably a fact, 
also, that this decision was influenced by the greater 
economy of the installations adopted as well as by the 
requirements of) the new law. 
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Largest A. E.F. Power Plant in France 
Army Plant Supplies Immense Bakeries, Machine Shops, Etc. 


—Rapid Construction by Army Engineers and Quartermasters 


By HENRY C. THIEL 


First Lieutenant, Quartermastér Corps, United States Army. 


F [i power plant of the Mechanical Bakeries, of 
Is-sur-tille, Cote-d-or, France, is the largest 
U. S. Army power plant in France, having a 
total capacity of 2000 kw. It has been in continuous 
operation for the past 6 months. 

The plans and specifications for this plant were 
drawn up by the Division of Construction and For- 
estry, A. E. F., at’ Tours. The site for the plant was 
chosen by the Chief Quartermaster, A. E. F., and in 
December of 1917 work was started on same. The 
power plant structure is of steel and reinforced con- 


crete and is two stories in height and in addition to 


this structure it was also necessary to build a pump 
house on the banks of the river for our water supply. 
The plant includes the following equipment: 

One General Electric steam turbine direct-connect- 
ed to a 750-kw., 3-phase, 50-cycle alternator. Turbine 
is condensing. 

One Westinghouse turbo-alternator of similar rat- 
ing to above; and another of 500 kw. 

Three Thompson Boiler Co. of England boilers of 
15,000 lb. evaporation per hour each. 

Three transformers of 200 kw. each, from 250 to 
10,000 volts. 

Two Worthington centrifugal pumps, each 75 hp. 

Two boiler-feed pumps and two house or supply 
water pumps, steam driven. 

Enlisted personnel from both the Engineer and 
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2000-kw. Power Station in France 


Quartermaster Corps were engaged upon the construc- 
tion and erection work. They worked 24 hours per 
day, laying tracks and building roads leading to the 
power-plant site, which is in what is now known as 
Camp Williams, the largest U. S. A. camp in France. 

Our first delivery was a complete turbo unit from 
the shops of the General Electric Co. at Nancy and in 
a very short time the balance of our units followed. In 
the erection of this plant it was necessary to contend 
with many things that handicapped us that we would 
have avoided in times of peace. France had already 
given what she had and her supplies were entirely ex- 
hausted, making it necessary that we rely upon Eng- 
land for the majority of our equipment and supplies, 
and at this time it was not an easy matter to get mate- 
rial from England into France. We made our own 
patterns and in this way managed to overcome some 
of the delays, with the result that in August of 1918 
we were sending current out over our transmission 
lines at 10,000 volts to several distribution centers, 
from where it was again stepped down to the proper 
voltage for the operation of the various machine shops 
and refrigerating plants and the largest mechanical 
bakery in the world with a daily output of over 
700,000 loaves of bread per day. | 

This plant is run on an 8-hour shift by 14 soldiers 
from the Quartermaster Corps, who have all had sim- 
ilar experience in the States. 


Built by Army Engineers. 
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Radio Transmitters of Synchronous 
Rotary Spark-Gap Type 


First of Three Articles on Design of this Type of Radio 
Transmitter— Theory of the Simple Transmitter— Vector 
Diagram of Equivalent Circuit of Radio Transmitter 


By MILLARD C. SPENCER 


N THE Exectrican Review of April 27, 1918, 
appeared an article by the writer on ‘“‘Character- 
istics of the Inductor Type Generator,” in which 

were described in some detail the principles of opera- 
tion, method of testing, and predetermination of the 
characteristics of the inductor-type generator as used 
for radio work. This work is continued in the present 
series of articles to include all the rest of the low- 
frequency apparatus of the complete transmitter. 

This series of articles on the design of radio trans- 
mitters of the synchronous, rotary spark-gap type will 
be divided into three parts as follows: 

Part 1—Theory. In the first part, under the sub- 
ject of theory, a simple graphical method of deter- 
mining the current and voltage relations in the various 
parts of the transmitter circuit will be developed. 

Part 2—Tests. In the second part the practical 
application of this graphical method in analyzing the 
results of tests made on radio transmitters will be 
taken up. 

Part 3—Design. In the third part the application 
of this graphical method to the design of radio trans- 
mitters will be described in detail and illustrated by 
means of numerical examples. 


PART I—THEORY. 


A simple diagram of the connections of a rotary 
spark-gap radio transmitter is shown in Fig. I. In 
this diagram the terminals of the alternating-current 
generator G are connected to the low-voltage winding 
of the transformer 7 through the adjustable reactance 
coil R and the telegraph key K. The terminals of the 
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E Fig. 1.—Circuit Diagram of Radio Transmitter. 


high-voltage winding. of the transformer T are con- 
nected to the stationary electrodes of the synchronous. 
rotary spark gap S. The high-voltage condenser C is 
shunted around the rotary gap through the primary 
winding of the oscillation transformer N. The sec- 
ondary winding of this oscillation transformer is con- 
nected to the antenna and the ground as indicated. 
For the purpose of studying the current and volt- 
age relations of the low, or generator, frequency por- 
tions of the circuit of Fig. 1, these circuits may be 
represented, with sufficient accuracy for all practical 


purposes, by the equivalent circuit of Fig. 2. In this 
circuit of Fig. 2, 
R, = internal resistance of generator G: 
ve = internal effective reactance of the generator 
G (usually taken as equal to the synchron- 
ous impedance of the generator) ; 
R, = resistance of the adjustable reactance R in- 
cluded in the circuit: 
X, = reactance of the adjustable reactance R: 
R, = total equivalent resistance of the transformer 
expressed in terms of the primary ; 
NX, = total leakage reactance of the transformer 
expressed in terms of the primary; 
R, = equivalent load resistance ; 
X. == effective condensive reactance of the con- 
denser C reduced to primary terms. 


italia 
R x R x R x 


Fig. 2..— Equivalent Electric Circult of a Radio Transmitter. 


The generator characteristics Rg and , may be 
obtained by calculation or by methods explained in 
the article entitled “Characteristics of the Inductor 
Type Generator” published in the ELECTRICAL REVIEW, 
April 27, 1918. 

The resistance R, and the reactance X, of the por- 
tion of the adjustable reactance R included in the 
circuit may be obtained by actual measurement or by 
calculation. In order to measure the reactance, the 
voltage drop E, is measured across this coil when the 
current 7 (normal primary current for the transmit- 
ter), at normal frequency, is flowing through the coil. 
Then the impedance of the coil 

= E,/I 
and the reactance 
= //7?—R? 

‘The total ae Gee resistance of the 
transformer is equal to the actual resistance of the 
primary (low-voltage) winding plus the actual ohmic 
resistance of the secondary (high-voltage) winding 
divided by the square of the ratio of transformation 


of the transformer: that is, 
R = Rp + R./N? 
where 
R, = equivalent primary resistance, 


R, = resistance of primary winding, 

R. = resistance of secondary winding, 

N = ratio of transformation =number ofl turns 
in secondary divided by number ‘of tufns im primary. 
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The total reactance of the transformer X, may be' 


determined as follows: 

The secondary winding of the transformer is short- 
circuited and the primary winding is connected across 
the terminals of the generator. The voltage of the 
generator is then increased until normal current /, at 
normal frequency, flows through the primary winding 
of the transformer. The voltage E, across the pri- 
mary winding of the transformer is noted. The total 
impedance of the transformer is 

Zı= E/I 
and the total leakage reactance of the transformer, 
expressed in primary terms, 
X,=VLZE— R’ 
where 
R, = total equivalent primary resistance as deter- 
mined above. 

In case the primary. and secondary leakage re- 
actances are determined separately by calculation, or 
otherwise, then 

Xi = Xp + X5/N" 
where 

X, = equivalent primary leakage teactance (total), 

Xp = actual leakage reactance of primary winding, 

x. = actual leakage reactance of secon dary 

winding, 

N = ratio of transformation of the transformer. 

The equivalent e resistance 

= W/rF 
where 

W = output òf transformer i in watts, 

] = corresponding primary current. 

The capacity of the condenser C expressed in pri- 
mary terms is equal to its actual capacity multiplied 
by the square of the ratio of transformation of the 


? : 


transformer ; that is, | 
Cp Ce X N eid ow ees (1) 
where | 3 
C5 = capacity of condenser expressed in primary 
terms, 


C. = actual capacity of condenser, 

N = ratio of transformation of the transformer. 
The apparent condensive reactance of this condenser, 
expressed in primary terms, is therefore 


snoa a Nop = TAn KI AC) setrini (2) 
wheres o =- 

X ep = condensive reactance in ohms, 

f = frequency in cycles per second, 

C, = capacity ‘of condenser in microfarads, ex- 


pressed in primary terms as obtained from 
equation (1). 

The value X.p is, however, not the effective conden- 
sive reactance to be used for X. in Fig. 2. As is 
shown in Fig. 1, the condenser C (in series with the 
primary winding of the’ oscillation transformer N, 
the reactance of which at the generator frequency 1s 
exceedingly small and therefore can be neglected) is 
shunted by the rotary spark gap S. With the trans- 
mitter in normal operation the effect of this shunted 
spark gap on the condenser. C seems to be to reduce 
its effective’ capacity. Therefore 


Ke =k X Xepereseesceevee. (3) 


where 

X. = effective condénsive reactance, 

k =a constant derived from tests as is to be ex- 

~ plained in Part 2, 

X cp = apparent ande E reactance. 

Having reduced the actual circuit of Fig. 1 to 
the equivalent circuit of Fig. 2, the current and voltage 
eo: in the various parts of the circuit may be 
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readily determined by means of the vector diagram 
of Fig. 3, which is constructed as follows: 

The current vector O/ (proportional to the cur- 
rent / at which it is desired to study the operation of 
the transmitter) is laid off in the horizontal direction 


‘from the point O and is taken as the reference line 


from which the rest of the diagram is constructed. - 
Starting from the point O and proceeding around the 
circuit the various voltage drops are laid off in their — 
proper magnitude and phase relation. First O.4, equal 
to | X R, the voltage drop caused by the current / 
flowing through the internal resistance R. of” 
the generator, is laid off. in phase opposi- 


tion to the current vector OI, to some convenient `` 


scale. Then AB, proportional to the reactance drop 


I X X, caused by the current / flowing through the ° 


internal reactance X, of the generator, is drawn in, 
to the same scale, from the point 4 perpendicular to 
the current vector OZ — the reactance voltage being 
90° out of phase with the current. By completing the 
triangle OAB the total voltage E, = OB, required to 
overcome the internal impedance of the génerator, is 
obtained. Proceeding in like manner the triangles — 
BCD and DEF are drawn in with the vectors repre- °’ 
senting the resistance drops, in the regulating react- 
ance coil and the transformer, in phase opposition to `’ 
the current OJ and the vectors representing the re- ` 
actance drops 90° out of phase with’ the current OZ. 
In this way both the magnitude and phase relation 
of the voltage E, == BD required to force the current 
I through the reactance coil, and the voltage E, = DF 
required to overcome the impedance. of the © trans- 
former, are obtained. 

‘From the point F the vector FG=1X R,, the 
voltage drop caused by the current 7 flowing through — 
the equivalent load resistance R, is drawn ` 
in parallel to OI. From G tthe vector GH = 
Ix X.a, the voltage drop across the condensive 
reactance X., is drawn in the opposite direction to the 


P ; 


J IR A `` j ; Š eb i 
Fig. 3.—Vector Diagram of Equivalent Circuit for Radio: ° 
Transmitter. i 


inductive reactance drops /X,, /X, and /X,. It is at 
once seen that the current / leads the resultant voltage 
FE, = FH required across the load by the angle HFG. 
Experimental proof will be given in Part 2 showing 
that such is actually the case. 

Having constructed the diagram of Fig. 3, it is 
possible to at once determine the current and voltage 
relations for any part of the circuit? For in$tance, 
the vector DH represents, Zin’ ‘both “magnitude and 
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phase relation, the voltage across the primary winding 
of the transformer 7. If a voltmeter, ammeter and 
wattmeter were connected directly to the terminals of 
the transformer T the voltage indicated by the volt- 
meter would be equal to DH and the power-factor 
as calculated from the readings of these three instru- 
ments would be equal to the cosine of the angle DHE. 
The vector BH represents in both magnitude and 
phase relation the voltage at the terminals of the 
generator. The power-factor as determined by a 
voltmeter, ammeter and wattmeter placed across the 
terminals of the generator would be very nearly equal 
to unity, being equal to the cosine of the very small 
angle HBC. 

The vector diagram of Fig. 3 shows very clearly 
that the power-factor of a radio circuit as determined 
by a voltmeter, ammeter and wattmeter has little 
meaning, depending as it does on the particular point 
in the circuit at which it is measured. 

By connecting the points O and H of the vector 
diagram, the vector F is obtained which is equal to 
the internal voltage which must be generated in the 
generator G in order to force the current / through 
the primary circuit of the transformer and therefore 
deliver a power of IFY watts at the secondary terminals 
of the transformer T. This, of course, is one of the 
principal objects in constructing the vector diagram 
as it enables the voltage to be determined for which 
a generator must be designed in order to operate a 
given radio set at a certain power output. Conversely, 
knowing the characteristics of a particular generator 
it is possible, by assuming different current values, 
to determine the maximum amount of power which 
can be obtained from the generator with a given radio 
transmitter.. Furthermore, with the aid of this dia- 
gram it is possible to determine how any changes 
made in the radio apparatus of the set will affect its 
operation. 


CONDITIONS FOR SATISFACTORY OPERATION. 


It is important to note that for the satisfactory 
radio operation of the transmitter it is necessary for 
the point H to fall above the line OJ. Stated in other 
words; the current I must lag behind the internal 
generated voltage. 

The true power-factor of the system is equal to 
the cosine of the angle HOI and it is this power- 
factor which is a definite characteristic of the trans- 
mitter. If the point H falls on the line O/, the true 
power-factor of the transmitter is equal to unity and 
the operation of the set becomes unstable. As soon 
as the point H falls below the line OJ, the radio output 
of the transmitter falls way off, the character of the 
spark at the rotary gap changes (it is drawn out and 
becomes more of an arc), and the radio operation of 
the set becomes very unsatisfactory, if not even im- 
possible. 

The location of the point H changes with changes 
in the frequency or the generated voltage. In the 
interest of increased output and high efficiency it is, 
however, desirable that the transmitter be operated 
with the point H as close to the line O/ as possible 
without danger of the point H actually reaching the 
line O7 due to the unavoidable frequency and voltage 
changes of the generator and thus causing the opera- 
tion of the transmitter to become unstable. The nearer 
the point H approaches the line OJ the greater will 
be the output which can be obtained from a given 
generator with a particular transmitter and, in general, 
the higher will be the efficiency. 

(To be continued.) 
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SOLVING TRADE PROBLEMS BY INTER- 
NATIONAL BUSINESS CONFERENCES. 


New British Import Restrictions Amicably Discussed by 
British and American Commercial Interests. 


Direct international conferences between the busi- 
ness men actually concerned are being held by the 
American Chamber of Commerce in London in order 
to solve the deadlock in Anglo-American trade pro- 
duced by the new British restrictions. 

This method of reaching agreements has the full 
support of the American Chamber in London on the 
ground that it exactly agrees with the experience of 
the Americans who have been responsible for the sale 
in Great Britain of hundreds of millions of dollars 
worth of goods in the past years. “When selected 
representatives of the British and the American sec- 
tions of any trade meet around a table to discuss the 
problems of their Anglo-American trade,” the Cham- 
ber reports, “good is bound to result.” 

“They become aware that they are all business 
men together, working for the sound development of 
their own business and the best interests of labor and 
commerce. They find that half the dangers of which 
they were so afraid are purely imaginary and that the 
other half ‘can be solved by carefully prepared plans. 
We believe most strongly in the power of these direct 
conferences to prepare international plans better than 
either government can offer, and to bring about a true 
and lasting friendship.” 

Numerous conferences have already been held 
under the direction of the Chamber, between commit- 
tees representing importers of the American goods 
on the one hand and the makers of competing British 
goods on the other. 

The essential points in holding these conferences, 
the chamber reports, are: carefully prepared facts 
and proposals from each side, a clear statement of the 
principles of international business co-operation and 
a competent chairman. Conferences will be held in 
all trades affected by the restrictions. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS FOR 
JUNIOR INSPECTORS. 


Inspectors of Radio Apparatus, Telephone Equipment, 
Telegraph Equipment and Field Glasses in the 
Signal Service of War Department. 


The United States Civil Service Commission will 
hold examinations for four classes of positions as 
junior inspectors in the Signal Service at Large of the 
War Department. These positions are as follows: 
Junior inspector of radio apparatus, salary $1200 to 
$1500 a year; junior inspector of field glasses, $1200 
a year; junior inspector of telephone equipment, $1200 
to $1500 a year: junior inspector of telegraph equip- 
ment, $1200 to $1500 a year. Applicants must have 
attained at least the equivalent of a four years’ high 
school course, and have at least six months’ experience 
in the particular line of work designated. They must 
be under 55 years old. Applicants will not be assem- 
bled for examination and the examinations are not set 
for any particular date. The rating will be based on 
the following relating weighting: Physical ability, 10: 
education, training, experience and fitness, go. Sworn 
statements and corroborative evidence will be neces- 
sary to bring out the facts regarding education, train- 
ing, experience, etc. Applicants should secure Form 
1312 from the Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
D. C.. or itslocal offices in) the principal cities. 
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CENSUS BUREAU GIVES OUT ADDITIONAL 
CENTRAL-STATION STATISTICS. 


_ Washington, Iowa, North and South Carolina, Kansas, 
Illinois, Georgia, Maine and Louisiana Gain. 


The central-station statistics for nine more states 
which have been given out by Director Sam L. Rogers 
of the Census Bureau show substantial increases in 
every instance. Other reports from 27 states and the 
District of Columbia have already been published in 
previous issues of the E-ecrricaL Review. They re- 
late to the years ending Dec. 31, 1907, 1912 and 1917 
and cover both commercial and municipal plants, but 
not those operated by factories, hotels, etc., or those 
operated by the Federal Government and state institu- 
tions or those idle or in the course of construction. 

Considerable increases are shown by the Washing- 
ton central stations for the five-year period 1912-1917, 
but their significance is diminished by reason of the 
fact that certain establishments which did both light 
and power and railway business were reported as in 
the electric-railway industry in 1912 but have been 
treated as belonging to the light and power industry 
in 1917. 


CENTRAL-STATION STATISTICS FOR WASHINGTON. 


Per cent 
of increase.? 
1907 1912 
1917 1912,' 1907 1917 1997 
Jila. 7 A . l, 
Number of estab- ' 
lishments ...... 88 70 T EEE aai 
Commercial ...... 74 60 i 65 4224, PENEN 
Municipal ....... 14 10 O eroi opere 
Income? leds esse OS $4,295,845 $3,087,721 $3,410,542 26.0 39.1 
Evectric service... $4,201,216 $2,976,297 $3,219,814 30.5 41.2 
All other.......... $94,629 $111,424 $190,728 —50.4 -—15.1 
Total expenses, in- 
cluding salaries 
and wages........ $3,433,747 $2,270,132 $2,388,628 43.8 51.3 
Numter of persons 
employed ...... 1,112 1,078 885 256 3.2 
Salaries and wages $1,093,365 $880,309 $800,441 36.6 24.2 
Total hp. .......... 151,038 95,884 67,224 124.7 67.5 
Steam engines: 
Number ........ 46 55 64 .... ete 
HD: ee vb ia ere ers 36,270 18,128 11,016 229.2 100.1 
Internal-combustion engines: 
Number ........ 16 3 2 Boars 
ERE pe ere 600 165 90 263.6 
Water wheels: 
Number ......:. 70 64 ARS 2a Gree, debs’ 
er ty err 114,168 76,591 06,118 103.4 47.1 
Kw. capacity of dy- 
namoB ...........- 99,875 57,283 66.308 50.6 74.4 
Output of stations, 
kw-hr. ........... 242.370,956 71,414,473 257,785,226 —6.0 239.4 
St?tilonary motors served: 
Number ...... oe 5,678 2,279 1.933 193.7 149.1 
ADs. été bane’ 64,694 28,148 29,686 117.0 129.8 
Number of street lamps: 
ATCO oi meae tas 1,047 2,661 ‘ . —60.7 
Incandescent, etc. 26,594 20,223 a 31.5 


1Many of the companies operate both light and power stations 
and electric railways, and their systems of bookkeeping will not 
always permit the preparation of separate reports. For this 
reason, a number of establishments reported as in the light- 
and-power-station industry in 1907 were treated as belonging 
to the electric-railway industry in 1912; but some of these es- 
tablishments were restored to the light and power industry for 
1917. In every case the establishment was assigned to that 
industry to which the greater part of its operations pertained. 
7A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. Percentages are omitted 
where the base is less than 100. “Exclusive of $5.556,757 in 1917 
and $4,422,080 in 1912, reported by street and electric railway 
companies as jncome from the sale of electric current. ‘Not 
available. 


In 1917 water supplied the greater part of the 
primary power in Iowa, 62.9%; but in 1912 and 1907 
steam was the principal source of power, contributing 


87.4% and 90.61%, respectively, of the totals for those - 


years. This change was due to the completion of the 
immense plant on the Mississippi River with power 
house at Keokuk, Iowa. The total dynamo capacity. 
184,506 kw., shows an increase of 246.6% as compared 
with 1912, the rate of increase during the preceding 
five-year period being 66.1%. The output of current 
generated, 614,808,584 kw-hr., represented an increase 
of 815.3% over 1912, as against 78% for the period 
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1907-12. This great increase in current generated 
was also due to the starting up of the plant at Keokuk, 
which distributes current not only in Iowa, but in 


several adjoining states. 


CENTRAL-STATION STATISTICS FOR IOWA. 


Per cent 
of increase.' 
1907 1912 
to to 
1917. 1912. 1907. 1917. 191%. 
Number of estab- 
mentS .......... 325 223 192 69.3 46.7 
Commercial ...... 181 159 141 28.4 18.8 
Municipal ........ 144 64 Bl Side Gea 
Income? ...........2. $10,240,235 $4,405,365 $2,479,969 312.9 132.4 
Electric service ..$ 9,785,509 $4,078,167 $2,317,880 322.2 139.9 
All other ........ 454,726 $ 327,198 $ 162,089 180.5 39.0 
Total expenses, in- f 
cluding salariesand 
wages 1.2... ee eee $ 8,669,600 $3,328,740 $1,983,613 337.1 160.4 
Number of persons 
employed ...... 2,083 1,329 855 143.6 656.7 
Salariesandwages.$ 1,679,790 $ 921,096 $ 547,177 207.0 &2.4 
Total hp. .......... 263,804 77,131 46,739 464.4 242.0 
Steam erp ines: 
Number ........ 265 308 284 —6.7 —14.0 
HD Soe Hh takes 90,675 67,444 42,342 114.1 34.4 
Internal-combustion engines i 
Number ........ 158 5 L E “sores 
eee EIA EEA 7,251 2,658 564 1186.6 172.8 
Water wheels: 
Number ........ 92 58 44 ľe tens 
Ae ee ae 165,878 7,029 3,833 4227.6 2259.9 
Kilowatt capacity of 
dynamos .......-.. 184,506 53,237 32,056 475.6 246.6 
Output of stations, l 
kw-hr. ........... 614,808,584 67,166,647 37,729,072 1529.5 815.3 
Stationary motors served: 
Number .........-- 13,039 8,773 2,648 393.3 48.6 
HD eae ee ee ws 89,902 43,820 14,547 518.0 105.2 
Number of street lamps: 
APC. desero hese ss 2,479 3,637 Tomna e. es... —31.8 
Incandescent, ete. 49.652 27,479 Sea iets ..... 80.7 


1A minus sign (—) denotes decrease: percentages omitted 
where base is less than 100. ?Exclusive of $2,487,981 in 1917 and 
$1.144.220 in 1912, reported by street and electric railway com- 
panies as income from electric current. ‘Not available. 


The number of establishments in North Carolina 
and South Carolina increased from 155 in 1912 to 241 
in 1917. The actual number of new stations added 
since 1912, however, was 110, of which 65 were com- 
mercial and 45 municipal; but, as the result of a num- 
ber of combinations in the commercial systems and 
various other changes, a net increase of only 86 estab- 
lishments, of which 51 are municipal and 35 commer- 
cial, is shown by the figures. 


CENTRAL-STATION STATISTICS FOR NORTH CAROLINA 


AND SOUTH CAROLINA. ` 
Per cent of 


increase.! 
1907 to 1912 to 
1917. 1912. 1907. 1917. 1917. 
Number of establish- 
ments ........- 241 155 111 117.1 55.5 
Commercial ...... 120 &5 DBS odas werat 
Municipal ........ 121 710 BS) eb GA exe 
Income? .........60% $9,911,925 $5,958,586 . $1,444,859 586.0 .66.3 
Electric service.. $9,482,231 $5,670,150 1,393,380 5805 67.2 
Ail other ......... $ 479,694 $ 288,436 61,479 734.7 49.0 
Total expenses, in- 
cluding salaries and 
WARES .......0000. $7,626,168 $3,896,878 $1,071,590 611.7 95.7 
Numler of persons 
employed ........ . 1,640 1,136 609 222.2. 44.4 
Salar es and wages $1,165,775 $ 713,534 $ 276,370 321.8 63.4 
Total Rp. voce ccvaes 495,023 283,479 > 104,798 372.4 74.6 
Steam eng nes: 
Number ........ 191 157 132 44.7 21.7 
Hp seserosieria 95,274 54,438 19,256 394.8 75.0 
Internal-combustion engines: 
Number ........ 30 6 i anes oe ree 
lID eee ek 993 535 150 562.0 85.6 
Water wheels: 
Number .....7... 165 : 140 84 ..... 17.9 
i Ta AE Bees 398,756 228,506 85,392 367.0 74.5 
Kilowatt capacity of 
dyvnamos ......... 311,916 175,507 65,182 378.5 77.7 
Output of stations, 
Kw-hr. ........6.-. 872,142,636 427,324.494 81,868,105 965.3 104.1 
Stationary motors served: 
Number sesse. 6,082 7.328 1,218 399.3 —17.0 
Hp, gases te secoucs 97.013 188,215 41,733 132.5 —48.5 
Number of street Jamps: 
NO ea a 2,493 4,083 Fact Eio “oe —29.1 
Incandescent, ete. 21,441 8,407 Based get 155.0 


1A minus sign (—) denotes decrease; percentages are omitted 
where base is less than 100. ?Exclusive of $2,500,345 in 1917 and 
$1,206,248 in 1912, reported by street and electric railway com- 
panies as income from sale of electric current. .*Not available. 


Large increases are shown for substantially all 
items in the report of the Kansas central stations, the 


„growth in. the industry from 1912 to 1917- being. . 
,. greater in absolute. amounts. than during the preceding 
fiye years, although some. of the percentages of in- 
crease are less for the later period than for the. earlier. 
The number of stations increased from III in 1907 to‘ 
176 in 1912 and to 302 in 1917.. The actual number 
-of new establishments added since 1912 was 138, of.. 
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-which 5I were commercial and 87 municipa! 


, CENTRAL-ST ATION STATISTICS FOR ANSAN 


' ` 
os ae >i 


“Pet cent of 
‘+ >" Inerease.! «+1 
os ag s a oe a be, Ta 1907 to 1912 to i 
es ve © 1917 1912: «$907. 1917. 1917. *° 7. : 

" E Numbér of eetabligh- * ee E a am sirged. ‘Ls 

MENS .. cece eee 302 176 . -111 1721  7L6 © ' 

SA EA A Sa 116 -94 ri E tps Vantaa , s4 
¿v o Municipal eese. * 186 °  ™' -82 Bo: E 7 ae | 1917 
_ Income? ............ $6, 954,518 $3,020,154 $1,514,867 359:1 130.3° ‘Number of. estab- 
ii Bleetric service oe 733,688 $2,909,012 $1,419,091. 374.5 131.5 lishments .,.... 116 
fe AN other’ a.l.. 220,830 $ Ml, 142 ‘$` 95,776 130.6 | 98.7 Commercial ...... 48 
Potuk expenses, in- ‘+: : ' Municipal TERT eee . 128 

cluding salaries and eo. ae Income? ...........5 $3,447,235 
n WHRES oo .u eee eee “$6,014,633 ‘$2,626,270 $1,2 201, 101 400.8 129.0 « lectrice service .: 3,375,221 

Number of persons ~ > SPT bo 4 AN other DUREA , 712,014 
employed ........ 1,775 “1109S 56T- 213-1 60.1 ‘Total expenses, in- 

Searles and wages: Al, 409,778 $° 787,189 $ 374.390: 276.4 79.1:, cluding . salaries ts: 

“Toth hp. .......6.. 207,854 > 98,328 , 329.7 111.4, and wages ..... 2.698,730 
Sloane engines: i 'ʻ. Number of persons 

Number ........ 209 192 167: 25.1 89, | employed ...... 915 

WEN STADE aie he oS eee ` 167,885 82,372 38,035 341.4 103.8 Salariés and wages 583,891 

7 Internal- combustion - engines: as es ¿Total hp. .......... 125,574 
we Do T 275 0° '° 103 19 .....- 167.0 Steam engines: 

Sei destay se., 21,965 7,136 ' 1;678 1209.0 207.8. ‘ -Number ........ 174 

C wae wheels: . ed ts ’ ‘ Hp. eee owe. Oe 50, 055 

Number. ....+-.. E 34 260° el eS eee Internal-combustion engines: 

eae Di se toes She 18,004 8,820 8,661 1007.9 104.1 Number ........ 17 

“Kilowatt capacity of -" ` Pd ORE l i Hp. ......-.005. 518 

© dynamos .......... 143,274 69,205 ° 30,307 372.7» 107.0 Water wheels: : 

Output of stations, i > Number ee Oe ee ee 2 58 

TO WARP cece eee. 269, 983,648 133,252,988 59,740,179 351.9 102.6 HP: set ec aeeaes (5,101 

Stationary, motors served: “Kilowatt capacity of 

pee ‘Number AE D 1:25% + 6,021 1.425 409.0 44.4 dynamos ....... 84,330 
VAS EDD. teh cia Mie hace 121,259" 33,277 | 12,038 907.7 264.4 Output of stations, 

“ Number of Street tania: a , = i ai x . kw-hr. ......... 184,136,059: 
ArGe Gary oe ora i 2,666 ESI Bey eager ates 32.2 Stationary motors served: 
Incandescent, ete. 35,170 14,573 Baes noes 141.3, Number ......;.. 1238 

. ; l HD. e oreinen 81, 517 
BE perm ' i i ‘ ‘Number of street lamps: 

MAL minus sign (zy: devotes: decra pér cent not com- AFC eee a eee Dene 480 

puted where’ base is less than 100. Exclusive of $518,326 in 1917 Incandescent, etc. 14,590 


ane $283,522 in 1912, 


companies as jncome from sale of electric current. 


‘able: 


Cta! . 


eet we 


~ shown' by the figures. 
E 


"CENTRAL-STATION 


:°1917. 1912. 

` Number of estab- ERS 
MENtS .eessssses 303 269 
Commercial ...... 182 170 
,. Municipal .....-.. 121 99 
Income ..... eee eee $16,215,976 $30.045,297 
, Electric service .$45,402,293 $27,376,119 
All other ........ $. 843,683 $ 2,669,178 


Total expenses, in- 
cluding salariesand 
wages 

‘Number of persons 


emploved 9,294 


8,036 


Salariesand wages.$ 8,636.523 $ 6,223,882 
1 


Total hp. 
Steam engines: 


046,386 


oe e+ © oO we ee oe 


645,631 


576 
605,227 


35 
3,042 
92 
37,362 
477,917 


46,278 
315,659 


35,399 


Number eyes 503 
| sO 6 en ee eae 982,740 
Internal-combustion engines: 
Number ........ 119 
EID: te oe aeea 4,661 
Water wheels: 
Number ........ 90 
HD- attested ation ee 58,985 
Kilowatt capacity of 
dynamos .... ee eee 737,621 
Output of stations, 
kw-hr, ........ 2 210, 372,750 1,150,900.306 
Stationary motors “served: 
yas EE Sea 20,559 
SE ee 1,079,652 
Number of street lamps: 
ATE 2s eat sso. Bes 15,002 
Incandescent, etc. 122,380 


1A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. Percentages are omitted 
“Not available. 


where base is less than 100. 


41,065 


é 


. 1907, 
383 
271 
112 
$15,465,993 
$14,566,772 
$ $99,221 


DE N $37,921.833 $23,557,887 $10,055,463 


3,902 
$ 3,032,721 
299,246 


- 133 
287,898 


19 

870 

80 

10,478 
209,226 
467,657,328 


21,675 
137,661 


eof®fteeacve 


reported by street and electric railway 
Not avail- 


wi . The actual number of new astablishments added i in 
‘Illinois since 1912 was 117, of which 82 were commer- 
cial and. 35 municipal; but, as the result of a number 
of combinations in the commercial systems and various 
_other changes, a net increase of only 34 a 
12 of which were commercial and 22 municipal, i 


STATISTICS FOR ILLINOIS. 


„Per cent 
of jncrease.? 
1907 , 1912 . i ; 1917. 
to to Number of estab- a 
1917. 1917.. lishments ...... 93 
, Commercial ...... 87 
—20.9 . 12.6 Municipal ........ 6 
— 32.8 7.0 INCOM 516 3 nck Haus $3,169,388 
8.0 22.2 Eiectric service... $2,910,645 
199.0 53.9 All other.......... — $258,743 
211.7 65.8 Total expenses, in- | Pe 
—6.2 —638.4 cluding salaries l 
and wages ...... iN 
Number of persons à 
277.1 61.0 employed ......... T2 
Salaries and wages $619,739 
138.2 15.7 Total hp... .sssewes ,248 
184.8 38.8 Steam engines: 
249.7 62.1 Number ne 52 
HP. .eesessesesn 22.478 
—31.4 —12.7 Internal- combustion engines 
241.4 62.4 Number ........ 7 
Ds is een adaa 180 
eia aa Water wheels: 
435.7 63.2 Number ........ 192 
HD- ot eenw Gaia ke 75,590 
avers ack Kw. capacity of dy- 
462.9 7.9 MEMOS 2.2... 66500. 63,242 
Output of stations, 
252.5 64.3 KWw-hr. occa case cnes 165,504,379 
Stationary motors served: 
372.6 92.1 Number .......... 3,890 
Di. a eet a es 56,985 
—5.2 —55.6 Number of street lamps: 
684.3 242.0 BO was Ae ude s 322 
En Incandescent, etc. 17,918 
e , Es 
es... 222.4 14 minus sign 


figures.. 


nı Vol; T4r-Nó; 12. 


[he actual number of new establishments added in 
Cea since 1912 was 60, of which 20 were commer- 
cial and 40 municipal, but, as the result of a number 
of combinations in the commercial systems and various 
-other changes, a net increase of’ only 50” establish- 
ments, 44 of which were municipal, is shown by the 
The greater part of the power.at each of the 


-three censuses for which figures are given was, derived 


rpi 
iT 


where base is less than 100. 


from. water, which supplied 59. 8% of the total. horse- 
ae in 1917 and 59.1% inIgi2, ©... ...- 


‘CENTRAL-STATION eheysties FOR GEORGIA. 


~- >> > ‘Per cent 
. of increase.' 

"1907 1912 

Lage v -to - to 
1912. 1907. 1917, 1917. 
126 OF: arise dupi 
42. ORE a e ene 
84 BO) daea wee ies 
$1,968,599 $1,110,510 210.4 75.1 
1,881,985 1,086,601 210.6 79.3 
614 23,909. 201.2 —16.9 
1,655,420 $44,557 219.5 63.0 
697 384 138.3 31.3 
417,959 232,711 150.9 39.7 
87,951 54,704 129.7 ` 42.9 
156 104 67.3 11.5 
35,274 18,229 174.6 41.9 

4 E ee 

720 140 370.0 38-1 
45 37 eee oo @eeeaene 
51.957 36,335 106.7 44.5 
56,232 . 35,446 137.9 50.9 
87,571,815 59,311,202 210.4. 110.3 
1.964 410 933.6 115.8 
50,633 11,078 635.8 61.0 
2,370 Suis e gage ET See 
7,283 Seas orctee 100.3 


1A minus sign (—) denotes decrease, percentages are omitted 


ixclusive of 34,880,551 in 1917 


-y and $2,305,083 in 1912, reported by, street and. electric railway 


companies as, income from 


available. 


-mercial ; 


sale’ of electric current. Not 


_ _. The actual number of new stations added in Maine 

since 1912, however, was 27, all of-which:were com- 
but, as the result of a number of combina- 
tions in the commercial systems, and. other changes, 
an increase of only 14 establishments 1s shown. | 


CENTRAL-STATION STATISTICS FOR MAINE. 


where base is less than 100. 


income from sale o 


(—) denotes decrease: 
2EXxclusive of $1,068,302 in 1917 and 
$789,166 in 1912, reporte’ by street and electric pcompanice as 
electric current. 


Per cent 
of increase.! 
1907 _ 1912 
to .— to 
1912. 1907. 1917. 1917. 
79 Sit aine . ots 
75 T7 LEE EE EE @eeeee 
4 Wee aus 
$2,118,508 $1,453,016 118.1 49.6 
$1,815,086 $1,324,648 119.7 60.4 
$303,422 $128,368 101.6 —14.7 
$1,577,938 $1,181,255 103.6 52.4 
629 502 53.8 22.7 
$402,394 $308,006 101.2 654.0 
89,683 57,880 69.7 9.5 
58 BS): sche. ceeeas 
19,610 18,114 24.1 14.6 
a ae 33.3 
175 132 45.4 9.7 
69,938 39,766 90.1 8.1 
58,757 39,290 61.0 7.6 

a 
117,092,565 66,136,651 150.2 41.3 
2,258 1.304 198.3 72.3 
32.535 19,372 194.2 75.1 
1.411 eaaa haana eT Ie 
9,839  ..cseee i 82.1 


percentages omitted 


March: 22, 1919. 


The report ‘of the: central stations of Louisiana 


show considerable increases in substantially all items 
for both five-year periods covered by the table, but. the 
increases from 1912 to 1917.are in most cases much ` 


greater than those for the preceding five years. 


Although steam-supphied, the. greater, part of the horse-. . 


power at each of the three censuses for which figures 


are given, no water power being reported, there was 


a rapid increase in-the amount of power. derived from 


_Internal- -combustion engines—from, 420 „horsepower 


in 1907 to 990. in 1912 and. to 6757 in 1917. The- 
decrease from 1907 to 1912 was due to the fact’ that 


~ one of the largest electric corhpanies in the state, which 


‘tn ‘t907 generated its current, in 1912 purchased .cur-- 
-rent from an electric railway company. Similar.con- 


ditions also prevailed, but to a lesser extent, in 1917. 


as compared with 1912. The number of arc lamps 


used for street lighting decreased from 4474 in 1912 
-to 4208 iri 1917, While ‘the number of incandescents 1 in- 


Sreoace from 4451 to 7266, 
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1A minus sign (—) dénotes ORTER percentages are omitted 
where base is less than 100. ©xclusive of $691,798 in 1917 and 
$549,047 in 1912, reported by street and electric railway com- 
panies as income from sale of electric current. "Not available. 


PRELIMINARY FIGURES ON ELECTRIC 
| ‘RATLWAYS GIVEN’ OUT. 


= 


+ 


if 
we? ae 


a? Ta 
Qùihquennial E of Cersus Bureau inchides tu aie 
for 33 Stater» fa 


Preliminary figures of the forthcoming. quinquen- 
nial report on electric railway systems of a number 
of states have been given out by Director Sam. L. 
Rogers, of the Bureau of Census, Department of Com- 


merce. These: statistics relate to the years ending 
Dec: 31, 1917, I9t2 and 1907 and the totals include 


electric light and power plants operated in connection 
with.electric railways and not,separahle therefrom, but 
do not inglude mixed steam and electric railroads nor 
railways ‘under construction. To date, 30 reports have 


-CENTRAL-STATION STATISTICS FOR LOUISIANA. been given out which include the figures for 33 states. 
i Percent l ; l ate a 
of increase. hey were prepared under the supervision of Eugene 
o .. . 1907 i912 F. Hartley, chief statistician for, manufacturers. 
o . š A i 
o ana 1917. 1912 1907. 1917. 1917. . These reports, the principal items from which are 
AUR e eee ee = io reproduced herewith, show very plainly the effects of 
Ss  Commere@l n.n.. 49 OF 21 ..... ....° increased operating costs, taxes, wages, etc., on’ the 
-« Municipal ........ 36 23 DD cae wage - ee es ilwav f . Whil h f 
Income? o.oo, 83.244.789 $2,278,754 $1,852,383 “75.3 43.4 railways Of many states. ile the greater portion o 
ectric service... $3,220,314 $2,251,102 $1,829,128 76.1 43.1 ‘ : 
All other........-. sedis o ores = $23,288 b2 —i1g the states report gains during the last five-year period, 
Toal expenses, in- these increases were not as great as during the pre- 
cluding salaries : z 
sand wares... $2,459,868 $1,604,019 $1,291,908 90.4 53.4 VIOUS period, 1907 to 1912, and .were offset by. the 
Number of persons i 
a ieocan: bia i 511 237 368 larger increase in expenses. In several instances there 
Salaries and wages $520.515 $371,034 $382,982 38.5 430 were marked losses in nearly all items duning the Jat- 
Total hp. ........... 005 27,165 23,292 54.6 32.5 4 fod - 
Steam engines: er pe 
A umber veces ie ei é e 39 n oe ae In several states the sheen increases adie in 
eee ver cont ere la "D, Oi lae > 
Interral-combustion.engines | : the light and power business, which the railways car- 
umber ........ 9 n E Sni 
TR 6.757 990 420 1508.8 582.5 ried on in conjunction. with.their traffic business, en- 
Water wheels: abled the railways to make a much better showing 
Number ......... 0 ee. Gemen anmode  “aasneades zes 
Ho cece cis, aa eea. eased: Lit] than they otherwise would. In other states, how- 
- Kw. a ee of dy- i ‘ 
be ren ae 25.762 19.169 15.173 65.8 344 EVET, the reports show that the railroads purchased all 
Output of stations, ae - power used during the‘latter-period and in others the 
kw-hr. ..... eee... 26,009,144 18,328,080 26,421,316 —1.6 ` 41.9 
_ Stationary motors served: et greater portion of the additional power used: was pur- 
Number -s.s.s Ra ce a eee mame chased, showing a tendency. in this direction, : . |: 
Number of street lamps: haa , a The figures arẹ shown in the accompanying, table 
a TC ne ete peme one : „4i ..... — 
Incandescent, ete. 7.266 4.451 3 MID “63.2 at the bottom of this page. 
CENSUS, BUREAU STATISTICS ON ELECTRIC RAILWAYS. f 
Number of Miles of Persons Output of Electric Current Purchased. l Passengers 
Companies.. Line. Cars, Employed. Stations, Kw-hr. Kw- br. Carried: Net Income. 
Stute. 1917 1912 1917 1912 1017 1912 1917 1912 1917 1912 1917 1912 „1917 1912 1917 1912 
Alabama ..... J4 12 273.21 235.62 639 596 2,129 1,973 21.503.140 82,955,108 94,718,843 4.795.740 84.962, 155 74.889,350 661,859 747,836 
Artz, & -N, M. G 6 57.49 54.19 66 52 224 182 1,526, 90> 685,400 4,910,388 2,719,807 9,488,467 5,802,885 $ 32.844 $ 927,250 
Arkansas .... 19 10 94.81 95.15 262 287 645 795 33.080.677 24,838,981 4,360,889 2.524.889 30,525,360 28,168,102 — 261,318 — 415,969 
California .... 38 | 42 1,885.12 1,765.83 5,542 4,652 15.077 16.74% = 12,248.320 11,274,069 500,094,869 481,625,400 628,632,142 683.326.934 3,823,179 2,464,490 
Colorado ..... 15 17 337.15 348.43 817 T85 2,402 2,498 98,227.472 97,915,436  13.281,070 8,458,015 102.882.744 107,502,972- 210,336 1,258,760) 
Conn. & R. I. 17 20 1.141,39 1,087.73 3,434 3,412 8,453 8.179 191,131,590 157,684,064 33,916,210 27.336.932 377.673,712 316,749.30 *91.070 1,926,330 
Florida ...... R 8 151.73 140.61 333 269 1.029 975 831,101,546 25,026,633 971,610 02 580 38,625,356 34,041,372 $40,851 389,507 
Georgia ...... 14 15 3390.73 340.51 777 730 3,069 2.852 319,184.303 54,510,462 45,506,100 71.309.866) 114.021.786 103,592,240 1,044,180 - 1,263,643 
Ida. & Wyo... 6 6 120.01 108.62 88 64 204 OR. eee a AE eats i 6,587,229  6,144.296 5,036, 166 6,013,434 15,538 e343, 846 
Kentucky ee 0 10 355.64 336.74 1,059 1.010 2.857 3.591 71,257,192 73,815,374 30,516,586 15.039.507 100,105,583 103,512,260 751,157 1,282.9459 
Loulsiana 11 15 2290.99 198.67 R31 747 3.169 3.236 132.426.292 = 86,263,736 5.314,781 23.086.310 134.017.669 117,037,478 612,450 1,470,596 
Massachusetts . 58 60 2,424.00 2,328.30 9,515 9,116 21.530 23,169 537,040,967 452,534,8981 219, 706,121 974.688 684 834,538.961 7O, PIS 383 1,486,764 3,553,329 
Michigan 24 23 1,319.33 1,139.65 3,431 2,822 10,681 9.500 114,853,967 123,724,306 188,997,670 95.107.503 593.006.6568 371,296,806 2,999,244 2,079,019 
Minnesota 10 9 405.66 228.89 1,414 1.139 4,970 4,267 152,469,348 89,236,100 23,860,491 64,182.792 316.904,581 249,490,524 1,891,651 1,912,200 
Missourio<..... 20 19 671.38 579.25 3,004 2,685 10.522 9,550 300,988,152 267,790,944 184,192,770 94,205,923 660,708,957 575,813,719 1,363,367 2,266,050 
Misaiasippi 1) 12 112.3868 107.4 = 187 197 627 = 507° 20,022,367 9,954,975 3,279,254 3,695,001 12,215,749 12,819,267 *119,442 #38309 
Montana ERRET 6 6 100.86 R2.37 184 160 486 IO oor oe ep ete 1,800,000 17,927,151 8.426.574 25.948.387 17.430. 364 192,667 TO, 282 
Nev. and Utah 7 T WT.TT 200.34) 518 465 1,552 1.224 ........... 34,846,894 40,349,995 45,815,875 48.561.651 48.633,465 32,332 497 4909 
New Jersey .. 3 43 902.09 897.33 3,364 3.081 7,461 9,436 22,895.276 33,198,177 245,049,086 183.471.328 555.286.2083 452.964, 664 922,985 535,9 
No. & Sa. Dak, 6 5 44.81 37.48 95 93 155 TRS ai eaa 36.000 2,203,341 = 1,621,251 W: 169,273 4.827.242 7.929 RO2, 649 
Okiaboma 15 18 237.75 214.48 309 300 1,€43 791 20.485.313 | 16,393. 772 7,036,876 4,082,454 35.820,508 25.4191,981 209.086 *19, 752 
Oregon ...... 8 6 416.28 389.11 1.431 1,44) 3,057 3,041 218,086,315 169,0”).004 15,066, 427 12,937,739 91 926 694 101,194,838 2628, 578 1,060, 904 
Tennessee . 14 12 332.26 259.05 840 &72 2,063 3.304 90,682,359 R1.760.222 79.354.017 18.312.211 122,655.470 122.185.294 623,690 974,829 
Toxaf wc. cece 34 40 775.68 579.32 1,403 1,159 4.914 5,611 179,510.988  63.858,530  53,737.334 241.030.8667 184,912,268 160,005,067 2,404,340 1,456,572 
Vermont. ....-. 9 9 92.60 96.65 156 155 311 26$ 11,601,830 6,867,675 10,152,558 2,121.669ù 9, 268 385 8,761,648 25, R88 116,061 
Washington . 20 20 75868.94 739.07 1.052 976 S57 4.761 626.948,720 439,408,062 1186,797.063 69,385.927 186.361.737 163,717,821 1,317,209 2,440.762 
West Virginia. 23 24 421.19 260.53 633 337 2.46 1.939 86,860,542 59,854,180 25,300,487 7,31105} 80.920.607 568,226.800 1,6R1,4R1 802,649 
New Hampshire 13 13 217.42 307 368 609 887 5,491,085 5,356,050 11,006,954 12.19S.773 26.341.020 26,651,471 69,178 — 50.628 
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Editorial Comment 


PAUNA AAAA NEATA AOTROU ORRAT ERLATORE TUNNAR 


Membership of State Public Service 
Commissions 


E state public service commission under pres- 
- ent day wide control of public utilities has ad- 


vanced to a position of high importance in its 
particular field of operation. Never has there been a 
time when greater care is needed in the selection 
of the membership of such bodies. With the advancing 
costs of production has come the apparent necessity 
for an increase in the basic rates of different com- 
modities, and applications, almost without number, 
have been made to public service commissions in all 
parts of the country for permission to increase the 
rate to the consumer of electric light, power, water, 
and so on. : 

The justice or fairness in allowing or denying such 
increase is based upon actual operating conditions— 
because the commission might believe so or say so, or 
because the public service company might feel so, is 
entirely apart from the real merits of the case. The 
only way that equitable action can ensue is by careful 
and considerate investigations. This work requires 
men who know—men who are thoroughly familiar 
with electric power plant, steam power station, boiler 
room and other utility operation. 

The same holds true with other requests of utility 
companies covering many miscellaneous vet important 
matters dealing with various factors of production, 
distribution, finance, etc. State utility boards are de- 
signed for the mutual benefit of the citizens and the 
service company interests, and the “yes” or “no” in 
the case should be the result of seasoned judgment and 
experience, plus an actual knowledge of conditions. 
For these reasons, if for no others, the personnel of 
state public service commissions, exemplified in the 
membership, should be fully representative ; the mem- 
bers, men of broad experience and training, with cer- 
tain necessary Added abilities, and among them good 
judgment and discrimination. To be a member of a 
public service commission for a state and its people, 
whether with population as large as New York or as 
small as Idaho, is a big job, and it requires a big man. 

An interesting situation has developed in New Jer- 
sey as regards the Board of Public Utility Commis- 
sioners, as the commission is known in this state, 
showing the fallacy of the prevailing system in having 
the appointive power of the membership of the body 
centered in one man—the governor—as in many of 
the other states. 

With the necessity for appointing two commission- 
ers on the board, positions which allow a very com- 
fortable yearly compensation—-enouch to interest good 


engineering and executive ability—we find that selec- 
tions are made from rather foreign timber than that 
which might ordinarily be expected to adequately fill - 
the requirements. The first selection covers one who 
“has operated a lighterage line plying between Hack- 
ensack and New York; an expert mathematician now 
connected with a bonding company’; the second, one 
who “has served for a number of years as station 
agent with the Pennsylvania Railroad; at one time 
secretary and director of a gas company, a water com- 
pany and a construction company; later, postmaster 
in a New Jersey town with a population of about 
1500, and then county clerk.” 

The governor, evidently a little in doubt as to how 
his choice will be accepted by the thinking population 
of the state, has made a little explanation regarding 
his selections in sending the names to the Senate for 
confirmation. In this he says: : 

“Inasmuch as these are of particular importance 
and have been so much discussed, I feel the public is 
entitled to know what has primarily influenced my 
decision. Three major considerations have appealed 
to me, all of which, it seems to me, are of paramount 
importance in the just administration of our public 
utility laws. 

“First, both men have had a ripe experience in 
public life, and I regard the touch which such expe- 
rience gives with the public pulse as absolutely essen- 
tial to the vision which a public utility commissioner 
ought to have. 

“Secondly, both men have had long and varied 
experience in the direction and management of small 
corporations, including those engaged in the trans- 
portation business, and it is my judgment that men 
having such experience will prove more valuable to the 
utility commission and hence to the public and all 
business concerns than men whose chief claims to 
recognition might be that they represented this or that 
great corporation. po | 

“Thirdly, the experience of both men includes that 
of the employer and employe.” 

From the viewpoint of the requirements and de- 
mands of the office, it would seem that more pro- 
nounced qualifications for the duties might be in- 
cluded. Electrical and engineering knowledge would 
assist, as would also a little legal experience; at least, 
a few basic fundamentals of electric generation, dis- 
tributing lines and the general operation of public 
utilities could be used profitably when it comes to 
passing judgment on such matters of importance. 

Politics, decidedly, should not be allowed to enter 
into the appointment of members of public service 
commissions. 


March 22, 1919. 


Electrical Commie s New Procedure 


E new method of procedure which was recently 
| adopted by the Electrical Committee of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association and which 
was briefly outlined in our last issue, is typical of the 
progressiveness of this committee. To the casual 
reader the changes made may not appear to be espe- 
cially radical or important, but to those who are more 
closely acquainted with the former methods they mean 
a much closer co-operation between the committee and 
the various branches of the industry which will 
eventually remove many of the objections which have 
been advanced against the National Electrical Code. 
It is true that the Electrical Committee has for 
many years had subcommittees working in conjunction 
with it in the formation of the Code, but these sub- 
committees have been comparatively small and have 
been limited to the investigation of some special pre- 
arranged subjects. The new method provides for ten 
standing committees, composed of members of the 
Electrical Committee, each having a certain group or 
class of items to investigate and having several tech- 
nical subcommittees, selected from the industry at 
large, reporting to it. This allows not only a much 
broader source of information but permits of more 
active co-operation from the various interests as well. 
In the past the committee, limited as it was under 
the former arrangement, has been admittedly słow in 
several instances in adopting the latest developments. 
This was due chiefly to its inability to investigate these 
matters promptly and with sufficient thoroughness to 
warrant their inclusion in the Code. The new method 
with its added facilities will largely eliminate this. 
It is also true that the committee, prior to its bien- 
nial meetings, has issued a bulletin and held public 
hearings on any recommendations which have been 
sent to it. But this bulletin consisted only of a list of 
these recommendations without their having been con- 
sidered by the committee or its subcommittees and 
were only considered by the committee on their pres- 
entation at the public hearing. The consideration thus 
given was of necessity brief and often inadequate. 
According to the new procedure, each recommenda- 
tion will be thoroughly investigated and considered by 
a technical subcommittee and the proper standing com- 
mittee and the bulletin will consist of the reports of 
these committees on the subjects considered. In this 
manner each item will be assured proper consideration 
and when presented to the Electrical Committee will 
be digested action instead of a mere proposition. 
Despite these former apparent shortcomings, the 
committee in the past has played a very prominent part 
in the development of the industry and its Code has 
become the most widely recognized code of engineer- 
ing practice in the world. Any movement, therefore, 
which tends for its betterment should receive the 
fullest support of the industry. In the application of 


the new method the committee will require more than 
ever the co-operation of the various electrical associa- 
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tions and of manufacturers, central stations, etc., and 
it is to be hoped that this will be freely given, espe- 
cially in the matter of serving on committees, conduct- 
ing investigations, submitting reports and other aid 
which they may be asked to give from time to time. 


A Sane View of Electrification 
NTHUSIASM for things electrical has dis- 
tinguished electrical men from the time that elec- 
tricity came to be usefully applied to the wants 

of man. This enthusiasm is only natural because elec- 

tricity is doing so niany things better than they ever 
were done by other methods before and, moreover, it 
is accomplishing so much that never before had been 
achieved. This enthusiasm has also acted as an in- 
spiration tó the Edisonian perseverance of our elec- 
trical inventors in accelerating the development of the 
electrical arts. Occasionally, however, it has acted 

almost as a detriment when it led to inordinate im- 

patience at cases of slow adoption of electrical means. 

Steam-railroad electrification is a subject that has 
aroused the enthusiasm of electrical men to almost the 
highest pitch, not only because its wide adoption would 
bring prolonged activity and prosperity to the elec- 
trical industry but because it would bring so many 
benefits to the public in general and to the railroads 
themselves. In advocating its universal application we 
have been prone to be carried away by our enthusiasm 
to the extent of failing to realize that its economies in 
any case would have to at least balance the interest on 
the additional investment its adoption would require. 

In the agitation and general discussion of electrifi- 
cation electrical men have usually looked at the subject 
from too limited a viewpoint. It has frequently been 
assumed that it involved merely substitution of electric 
for steam locomotives. It has remained for Mr. Cal- 
vert Townley to present the subject in a much broader 
light, which he did in his paper read at the Boston 
meeting of the American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers last week. This paper is reproduced on other 
pages of this issue. 

Mr. Townley radie the subject with a more 
comprehensive knowledge of railroading than most 
electrical engineers possess and this keeps him from 
underestimating the financial features of the problem. 
Although this aspect has been and still is peculiarly 
important in view of the difficulties connected with all 
financing due to the war, it is likely to remain a para- 
mount consideration at all times because the cost of 
bringing about ¢lectrification is so high. 

Most electrical men have not realized the full 
effects of electrification on railroad operation in that 
it makes possible many valuable innovations in rail- 
roading that Mr. Townley points out. And yet, while 
universal electrification must remain for the very re- 


mote future or may never be realized, there are so 
many opportunities for putting it into effect where it 


will pay handsomely that the electrical industry may 
well adopt the sane and practical view of Mr. Townley. 
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Week’s Events 


GOAPRDURDEDEERONADAROLASA DORTAGRSTDCEDDEDINETI RecNgnsecaedaoasconemacte: 
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A AERC U UH CUIUCUSU TOTO CU Une Ue 


Associated Manufacturers Meet—Institute Discusses Elec- 
trification at Boston — New Manufacturers’ Association 


ASSOCIATED MANUFACTURERS OF ELEC- 
TRICAL SUPPLIES HOLD ANNUAL 
MEETING IN NEW YORK CITY. 


Important Business Session Held on Thursday, March 
sa alae .of Sections Convened 
. Throughout the Week. l i 


The annual meeting of the Associated Mantas 
turers of Electrical Supplies was held at Delmonico’s, 
New York City,-on Thursday afternoon, March 20. 
The busirfess session opened “directly after luncheon 
at 2 o'clock and ‘various reports óf officers and of 
committees were heard and fled. Business conditions 
and problems of the day were discussed in these 
reports. There were also special reports by the Inter- 
national Trade and War Service committees, followed 
. by reports of progress by the chairmen of the various 
sections of the organization. Officers were re-elected 
as follows: | 

President—A. W. Berresford, Cutler-Hammer 
Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Vice-President—B. E. Salisbury, Pass & Seymour, 
Inc., Solvay, N. Y. 

Treasurer—James W. Perry, H. W. Jchns-Man- 
ville Co., New York City. 

General Secretary—Charles E. Dustin, Hartford, 
Conn. 

Counsel—Thomas Debevoise, New York City. 

Board of Governors—The above named president. 
vice-president, and treasurer, and the following: 
Charles Blizard, Electric Storage Battery Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.: D. R. Bullen, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y.: H. B. Crouse, Crouse-Hinds Co., 


Svracuse. N. Y.; Le Rov Clark, Safetv Insulated 
Wire & Cable Co., New York City: L. W. Downes, 
D. & W. Fuse Co., Providence, R. I.; J. T. Gibson, 
W estinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.: E. B. Hatch, Johns-Pratt Co., Hartford. 
Conn.: H. R. Holmes. R. Thomas & Sons Co., Fast 


Liverpool, Ohio: J. F. Kerlin, Corliss Carbon Co.. 
tradford, Pa.: Warren Ripple, George Cutter Co.. 
South Bend, Ind.: W. C. Robinson. Natioral Metal 
Molding Co., Pittsburgh. Pa.. and R. K. Sheppard, 
Simplex Wire, & Cable Co., Boston, Mass. - 

Thursdav ‘evening a verv enjoyable banquet was 
participated in by a large attendance. A number of 
interesting speakers addressed the assembly and an 
excellent musical program was rendered. 

During the week, before and after the annual meet- 
ing, beginning Monday, March 17, to Friday, March 
21, there were a number of meetings of sections of the 
organization in the association’s rooms at 230 Fast 
42nd street. and in the rooms of the Old Coltonv Club 
in the Manhattan Hotel. New York Citv. These im- 
portant section meetings were presided over as 
follows: | 

Industrial and Street Lighting Fixture Section— 


C. O. Baker, Wheeler Reflector Co. 


Signaling Apparatus Section—G. L. Patterson, 
Stanley & Patterson. 

Snap Switch Section—E dward R. Grier, Arow 
Electric Co. 

Molded or Boned Insulation 
Rockhill, General Insulate Co. 

Lamp Receptacle and Socket Section—H. R. Sar-- 
gent, General Electric Co. 

Outlet Box Secti 
Works of General lectrice Ca: 

Attachment Plug Section—C. A. Bates, 
Electric Co. 

Heating Appliance Section—Fred D. Goode; Cut- 
ler-Hammer Manufacturing Co. 

Line Material Section—W. R. W liame General 
Electric Co. 

Air Circuit- Breaker Section—G. A. Burnham, 
Condit Electrical Manufacturing Co. 

Panelboard and Switchboärd Section—C. E. Wil- 
son, Sprague Electric Works of Geheral' Electric Co: 

Fuse Section—R. C. Buell, Johns-Pratt Co. -: 

Knife Switch Section—J. H. Trumbull,.Trumbult 
Electric Manufacturing Co. 

Insulating Materials Section— J. G. Miles, Wi est- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 

Fan Motor Section—A. F. Chamberlain, Robos 
& Myers. 

Electrical Porcelain Section—J. E. Way. - R. 
Thomas & Sons Co. 

Rigid Conduit Section—C. E. Corrigan, National 
Metal Molding Co. 

Non-Metallic. Conduit | SectionRussel Dart. Al- 


Section—Joseph 


Bryant 


_ phaduct Co. 


Armored Conductor and Metallic: Flexible Conduit 
Section—G. F. Holly, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
Magnet Wire Committee of the Wire & Cable 
Section—B. S. W ebb, New England Electric Works. 


RAILROAD ELECTRIFICATION DISCUSSED 
AT BOSTON MEETING OF INSTITUTE. 


Calvert Townley’s Paper Provokes Much E N, at 
Large Gathering of A. I. E. E.—Other Papers. 


A very well attended and very busy meeting of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers was its 
348th, which was held at the Hotel Copley Plaza, 
Boston, Mass., on March 14. Three technical sessions ` 
were held, separated by luncheon and dinner, so that 
quite a strenuous program was carried out. The morn- 
ing session, devoted entirely to electrification, evoked 
intense interest. The afternoon session dealt with 
telephone topics and the evening session with the rela- 
tions of science and university training to engineering. 

Ira M. Cushing, chairman of the Boston Section. 
called the morning meeting to order and introduced 
Governor Calvin Coolidge of Massachusetts, who de- 
livered an address of; welcome; After expressing 
pleasure in, haying, the; Institute meeting held in Bos- 
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ton, Governor Coolidge said: “You are more than 
electrical engineers; you are ministers to human wel- 
fare. It has undoubtedly been your observation, as it 
has been mine, that a man does not like to be a ma- 
chine and the only remedy that there is for that con- 
dition is the invention and development of machinery 
to do those hard tasks that men do not like to do. 
Everybody that has any ambition—and that extends to 
most of the human race—wants to be not a hand, but 
a head, and the mechanical operations ought to be done 
by machinery, and it is in that field that the electrical 
engineer plays such an important part in the welfare 
of mankind.” | 

President Comfort A. Adams then took the chair 
and in part said: “There is a great demand for higher 
remuneration of labor. in all departments—a demand 
so great that the productivity of labor will not create, 
under our present conditions, enough wealth to give 
labor what it desires. Labor does not realize what the 
limitations are, and the word which I wish to convey 
to you this morning is just this—that the engineer is 
in a very vital, if you will, strategical, position as far 
as this situation is concerned; he is, in a way, the man 
who has to do with the machinery of production and 
distribution, and also, in some degree, the connecting 
link between labor and capital. It is his job to so im- 
prove the machinery of production and distribution 
that the productivity of labor will be high enough to 
meet the demand.” | 

Calvert Townley presented his paper. “Some Pos- 
sibilities of Steam Railroad Electrification as Affecting 
Future Policies.” This paper is reproduced on other 
pages of this issue. Mr. Townley’s paper was fol- 
lowed by the showing on the screen of illustrations 
from a number of examples of railroad electrifications 
in the United States and Canada. 

In opening the discussion on the paper, F. H. 
Shepard said that the transportation problem is prob- 
ablv one of greatest magnitude confronting the coun- 
try, and the expeditious and regular movement of 
trafhe is a question which concerns the individual 
activity of every citizen. In addition, the railroads are 
the greatest emplovers of labor and it is of great 
importance that their operations should be carried on 
in the most efficient and economical manner. For the 
proper development of our industries and the success 


of our activities it was necessary that the broadest . 


vision be exercised in the expansion of our railroad 
facilities. l 

The problem of electrification is a vast one, and no 
one can say to what extent it can be accomplished. 
The cost would be very great and. looking at the 
proposition broadly, the sum involved would be of the 
order of that which would be required to duplicate the 
present way and duplicate the tracks which now exist. 
That means an expenditure which, if applied to all the 
railroads, would amount to something like fifteen bil- 
lion dollars. ‘The traffic on the railroads doubles about 
each 12 years. Electrification can in any particular 
situation double the capacity of a railroad, and the 
amount of power which can be applied to a train is 
unlimited. The use of electricity in all branches of 
industry is a labor-saving device. Electricity may be 
considered as a new tool and should have the most 
general application. The electric locomotive operates 
with a minimum of expense for maintenance and 
upkeep. 

W. S. Murray pointed out that 33% of cargo space 
on railroads is used for coal haulage, and of that 
amount 7% is burned on the steam locomotives draw- 
ing the coal over the rails. The waste by improper 
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power application on the Atlantic seaboard between 
Washington and Boston amounts to between $50,000,- 
oco and $100,000,000 a year. Millions of tons of coal 
are consumed in the propulsion of freight, passenger 
and switching engines, and this should be contrasted 
with the saving.which could be made by the use of 
electric locomotives; there is also the great waste in 
factories in that district by the waste of coal in sep- 
arate boiler plants compared with the saving which 
could be effected by the use of regional power stations. 

Why is this waste allowed? The speaker had given 
much thought to Secretary Lane's proposed super- 
power generation, transmission and distribution plans 
for application in the regional district between Boston 
and Washington. By.such an arrangement is offered 
the opportunity of propelling all trains in this region 
by electricity and at the same time supplying all indus- 
trial concerns with like power. He was most thor- 
oughly in accord with this plan. The plan would 
probably be to use steel transmission towers support- 
ing wires bearing three-phase, 25-cycle current at a 
potential, say, of 150,000 volts, these lines probably 
three or four in number running parallel to each other 
on a private right-of-way. Such lines would be en- 
ergized through the agency of large unit tidewater 
steam-electric stations, hydroelectric stations and 
steam-electric stations located at coal mining centers. 
It 1s a practical conception to think of such stations 
of the steam order furnishing a kilowatt-hour to these 
lines at a rate between 10 and 15 lb. of steam, the 
water-power plants furnishing their quota, of course, 
without robbing the earth of a pound of coal. 

Ten years ago the super-power plant would have 
been impracticable; there was not sufficient supporting 
traffic, but- today those conditions are changed. Mil- 
lions of dollars must be spent in factory and in field 
to accomplish the ‘construction of this super-power 
generation and distribution but it will provide an 
answer to the need of the returning soldier for em- 
ployment. | 

Carl Schwartz, in a contributed discussion, said 
that 10 years ago the impression prevailed quite gen- 
erally that the highly successful operation of several 
systems of steam-railroad electrification then com- 
pleted was all that was necessary to open the door for 
the replacement of steam by electric power on a large 
scale. Few electrical engineers realized, in those days, 
that the cost of the necessary electrical equipment con- 
stituted only a small fraction of the total capital cost 
of steam-railroad electrification. Many other large 
and essential items of expense were not fully appre- 
ciated or understood: for example, the rebuilding of 
tracks, the installation of new signal systems, the ex- 
tensive additions to maintenance facilities, the changes 
in terminal and switching arrangements, elimination 
of telephone interferences, etc. Now the problem is, 
in most cases, how can the necessary return be secured 
for the additional large investment required for elec- 
As matters stand today, generally speak- 
ing, electrification would result in an increase in the 
cost of transportation, he thought, because the addi- 
tional burden of capital expense cannot be compen- 
sated for by a corresponding decrease in the cost of 
operation and maintenance. However, the use of elec- 
tricity is a most effective means of increasing the 
capacity of the transportation machine, and where this 
applies to the extent of producing additional revenue 
so as to compensate for the additional investment 
electric operation readily justifies itself. | 

N. W. Storer said he. did not think-anyone could 
with any degree of comprehensiveness or accuracy sav 
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what will be the ultimate result of electrification in 
this country. He did not think there was anyone with 
a broad enough vision to comprehend all the advan- 
tages and the things which can be developed from the 
complete electrification of the large systems. One 
reason why there has not been greater electrification 1s 
because the electrical engineer has not been close 
enough to the railway situation—he has seen just one 
part of the problem and sought to solve that part. The 
thing uppermost in his mind was to get a locomotive 
or motor equipment which would handle the traffic 
which the steam locomotive has been doing. That is 
but one part of the problem and the steam-railroad 
men cannot be blamed for holding back on electrifica- 
tion. In his opinion, the entire methods of operating 
the roads which have grown up around the steam 
locomotive will have to be changed to permit of 
electrification. 

W. B. Potter, in a contributed discussion, said that 
the investment for equipment is undoubtedly the most 
influential factor affecting the advancement of elec- 
trification. Herein exists the duty and the oppor- 
tunity of the electrical and the mechanical engineer. 
A subject of present consequence and of vital impor- 
tance in the future is the fact that electrification oper- 
ated from hydraulic power offers the only known 
method of conserving our limited supplies of coal and 
oil. The further development of central distributing 
stations with either fuel or water as their source of 
power will afford the most direct means of conserving 
coal and would develop the use of electricity for 
various industrial purposes. | | 


George F. Sever dwelt on the necessity of the 


development of water powers for the production of 
electricity and referred to the greatly increasing prices 
of coal and oil. . 

George Gibbs in a contributed discussion said that 
there are few railroads which can in these times face 
the very heavy expenditures required for electrifica- 
tion, except to secure immediate and large operating 
economies, either directly or by an increase in the 
capacity of the road, or in the stimulation of new busi- 
ness, any one of which or all taken together producing 
added net revenue sufficient to at least pay fixed 
charges on the new investment. He did not believe 
any general electrification was probable, but there may 


be some case where the direct savings would be suffi- - 


cient to justify the expenditure. 
Charles F. Scott offered the following resolution : 


Resolved, That this meeting heartily endorses the inves- 
tigation of the power resources and requirements of the 
North Atlantic Coast region which is advocated by Secretary 
‘Lane, and that the board of directors be requested to consider 
the passage of suitable resolutions and the offering of the 
facilities of the Institute. in support of the project. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

The subject was further discussed by John B. 
Tavlor. John Murphy and A. G. Webster. 

At the afternoon session the paper on “The Flec- 
tromagnetic Theory of the Telenhone Receiver with 
Special Reference to Motional Impedance” by A. E. 
Kennelly and H. Nukivama was read by Dr. Kennelly. 
The theorv of the telephone receiver offered in this 
paper is based upon the motional-impedance circle 
which has been published in various chapters during 
the last few vears. The new theory. which is stated 
under definite limitations, is a further development, 
taking into account the m.m.f. produced by the vibra- 
tion of the diaphragm in the permanent magnetic field. 
The motional power is shown to be derived partly 
from the testing alternating current and partly from 
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changes in power expended in the magnetic circuit. 
The motional-impedance circle may therefore also be 
regarded as a power circle, with components along 
three different axes of reference. 

This paper was followed by a very. extensive ad- 
dress, accompanied by numerous slides and demon- 
strations, on “The Absolute Measurement of the In- 
tensity of Sound,” by A. G. Webster. 

These two subjects were discussed by John B. 
Taylor, T. E. Shea, B. E. Behrend, R. L. Jones and 
H. W. Osborne. 

There was a dinner at 6 o'clock and at its cor- 
clusion the following addresses were made : 

Dr. Charles W. Ehot, “University Training for 
Engineers”: Prof. Harry Clifford, “Science and the 
Engineer’; Prof. E. B. Wilson, “Mathematics and the 
Engineer”; Dr. A. G. Webster, “The Place of Science 
in Engineering”; B. G. Lamme, “The Engineer and 


the University,” and Dr. Saul Dushman, “Our Mental 


Attitude Towards Scientific Investigation.” 


ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURERS’ EXPORT 
ASSOCIATION FORMED. 


To Promote and Take Care of Foreign Business of Non- 
Competitive American Electrical Producers. 


The Electrical Manufacturers’ Export Association 
of the United States of America was formally organ- 
ized at the Hotel Manhattan, New York City, on 
March 18. A preliminary meeting of the manufactur- 
ers was held at the University Club, New York City, 
on the evening of Feb. 27. At this meeting a plan for 
the organization of the Electrical Manufacturers’ Ex- 
port Association was outlined by F. E. Watts. A 
committee was appointed to draft the constitution and 
by-laws, and to incorporate such an institution under 
the laws of the State of New York. This was done 
and the constitution and by-laws were adopted at the 
meeting held on March 18. At the same meeting the 
following officers were elected: 

President—F. E. Watts, of F. E. Watts, Inc. 

-o Vice-president —H. H. Cudmore, of the Argus 
Lamps & Appliance Co. 

Treasurer— D. R. G. Palmer, of the A. A. Wire Co. 

Secretary—W. P. McCurdy, of the Good Manu- 
facturing Co. 

A board of nine directors, who will act as the gov- 
erning body of the association, also was chosen at this 
meeting. 

This association is for membership only and is 
composed of electrical manufacturers in non-competing 
lines. Its purpose, as stated in the constitution, is as 
follows: 

“(a) By co-operative effort to facilitate the ex- 
portation of electrical apparatus, appliances and mate- 
rials, as manufactured by the several members of the 
association from the United States to foreign coun- 
tries. 

“(b) To investigate the commercial conditions in 
foreign countries as affecting trade, to secure all data. 
statistics, samples of competitive goods and prices of 
same, to enable the members of the association to more 
intelligently compete for trade in foreign markets. 

“(c) The protection and perpetuation of trade- 
marks of the members in foreign countries, and the 
maintenance of a line of direct contact and service 
plan from maker to user. 

Over thirty prominent electrical manufacturers are 
already members of the association, and a number of 
others have applied forpmembershipa (AC Póstef of 
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manufacturers who are already members is being pre- 
pared and will shortly be ready for publication. 

The primary object of the associavion is to con- 
solidate the export work of the several members, to 
investigate the possibilities of sales, and to develop 
foreign interest in the electrical products of the manu- 
facturers while, on the other hand, giving to the for- 
eign buyer a complete line of electrical products from 
cne source so that he may make his purchases with one 
selling agency rather than a great many. 

F. E. Watts, Inc., 30 Church street, New York 
City, has been made the selling representative for the 
individual members of the association, and all sales 
will be conducted through the above organization. 

This company has already established agencies in 
the Scandinavian countries, Holland, France, Italy, 
Roumania, Spain, South Africa, China and Japan, and 
will have its own branches in England, Australia, New 
Zealand, Cuba and Mexico. 

Only the products of the manufacturers of the 
association will be handled by F. E. Watts, Inc., whose 


agencies will actively promote the sale of the goods. 


manufactured by the members of the association. 

F. E. Watts, Inc., is organized to handle all credits, 
freight forwarding, investigation of the possibilities of 
the sale of products in various countries, has a legal 
department for the purpose of settling disputes and 
claims, for registering in foreign countries trade- 
marks, copyrights and patents of the various manu- 
factures. 

F. E. Watts will leave in April for a three-month 
trip to European countries for the purpose of making 
a personal investigation of the possibilities of sales of 
the products of the various manufactures and a fur- 
ther development of the agencies already established 
in foreign countries. 


PLANS FOR N. E. L. A. EXHIBIT PRO- 
GRESSING. 


Some Space Still Open But Prompt Action Is Urged by 
Committee. 


As announced in previous issues, the Exhibition 
Committee of the National Electric Light Association 
has planned a comprehensive exhibit to be held on the 
Million Dollar Pier, Atlantic City, N. J., coincident 
with the convention of the Association, May 19 and 23. 

The accompanying floor plan shows the layout of 
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exhibit space and its reference to the meeting halls 
where all sessions will be held. Secretary McCon- 
naughy reports that owing to the limited amount of 
space, although it is double the amount used in 
previous years, it will be well for manufacturers who 
wish to exhibit to make application at the earliest 
moment. l 

The personnel of the Exhibition Committee is as 
follows: J. W. Perry, chairman, H. W. Johns-Man- 
ville Co.; Charles Blizard, Electric Storage Battery 
Co.: S. E. Doane, National Lamp Works of General 
Electric Co.; F. H. Gale, General Electric Co.; J. F. 
Gilchrist, Federal Sign System (Electric); J. C. 
McQuiston, Westinghouse Companies; John Mustard, 
Wagner Electric Manufacturing Co.; C. L. Peirce, 
Jr., Hubbard & Co., and F. R. White, Baker R. & 
L. Co. 

H. G. McConnaughy, secretary, is maintaining 
headquarters at 1111 Munsey building, Washington, 
D. C., where-all communications should be addressed. 


JOBBERS HOLD MEETINGS AT NEW YORK 
AND CHICAGO. 


Central and Atlantic Divisions Elect Officers and Discuss 
Current Events. 


The Electrical Supply Jobbers’ Association held 
three interesting and well attended meetings last week. 
On Tuesday, March 11, the members of the Atlantic 
division held an all-day meeting at the Hotel Commo- 
dore, New York City. On Wednesday, March 12, the 
Central division held its meeting. at the La Salle Hotel, 
Chicago, and the Executive Committee put in a busy 
day at the same headquarters on the following day. 

Routine matters were discussed and reports of 
standing committees received at the meetings of both 
Atlantic and Central divisions. As the reports were 
of an interim nature and for information only, no 
definite action affecting trade relations was taken. One 


. of the principal topics at both meetings was that the 


Government should dispose of its surplus stocks in 
such a manner that the market would not be affected. 

The Central division proceeded to an illuminating 
discussion of carrying expense of salesmen, stenog- 
raphers and typists, operating expenses and other inci- 
dentals of overhead. The information thus developed 
indicated the desirability of establishing similar and 
other figures of a concrete nature to be used as a basis 
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for revealing the economy of jobber distribution and 
these will be secured and probably made a feature of 
the summer meeting, which will be held at Hot 
Springs, Va., June 10, 11 and 12, 19190. 

W. I Bickford, lron City Electric Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., was elected chairman of the Atlantic division. 
H. T. Hochhausen, Brooklyn Electrical Supply Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; A. M. Little, Mohawk Electrical 
Supply Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; J. V. Garron, Philadel- 
phia Electrical Co., supply department, Philadelphia ; 
F. S. Price, Pettingell- Andrews Co., Boston; J. G. 
Johanneson, Southern Electric Co., Baltimore, Md., 
and G. W. Provost, Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, 
were elected members of the Executive Committee. 

W. R. Herstein, Electric Supply Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., was elected chairman of the Central division. 
W. W. Low, Electric Appliance Co., Chicago; G. W. 
Johnston, Mid-West Electric Co., Omaha, Neb.; N. T. 
Harvey, Illinois Electric Co., Chicago: P: Stern, Inter- 
state Electric Co., New Orleans : F. D. Van Winkle, 
Post-Glover Electric Co., Cincinnati, and H. F. 
Thomas, Northwestern Electrical Equipment Co., St. 
Paul, Minn., were elected members of the Executive 
Committee of this division. 

A pleasant feature of the meetings, both at New 
York and Chicago, was the return to active association 
of Thomas M. Debevoise, counsel of the Electrical 
Supply Jobbers’ Association. Mr. Debevoise has been 
inactive for nearly 17 months as a result of a long 
period of unselfish’ and unsparing devotion to his 
work. His restoration to health and reappearance 


among his friends were signals for many hearty felici- 


tations. 


P Be A 


MANUFACTURERS OF MATERIAL- 
' HANDLING MACHINERY FORM 
ASSOCIATION. 


Technical Studies to Be a Leading Activity—Port and 
Terminal Problems to Receive Particular Attention. 


Following the suggestion of the Department of ` 


Commerce and the U. S. Shipping Board there has 
been completed the organization of an association of 
manufacturers of machinery for handling materials. 
The suggestion was made by the two government 
agencies because of the need for intensive study of the 
freight handling methods at both railroad and ocean 
terminals. By mobilizing the experience and ability 
of all manufacturers of handling devices in a single 
organization, the Government will not only be able to 
reach this industry in an effective way when it needs 
co-operation, but the industry itself can more effec- 
tively attack the large and difficult problems presented 
at terminals and ports. 

While the immediate cause for organizing is the 
need for intensive study of the handling of materials 
at terminals, the body will take up the whole field of 
material handling and thus touch every industry. 

In general the lines of work—technical, educa- 
tional, promotional, etc.—will parallel those of other 
trade associations, but the nature of the problems will 
require more extensive technical committee work than 
is customary in such bodies. In one particular the 
proposed work presents an unusual phase. Since 

material-handling problems are found in every indus- 
try, rélations will be cultivated with existing trade 
associations. These organizations will be asked to 
appoint éommittees on material handling which will 
meet: with corresponding committees of the Material 
Handling Machinery Manufacturers’ Association, as 
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the new association will be called. Thus the material-- 
handling problems of the various industries will come 
before broadly representative committees of material- 
handling experts. Already several of these co-oper- 
ating committees have been arranged for. 

The active conduct of the association’s work will 
be in the hands, as secretary and manager, of Zenas 
W. Carter, formerly commissioner of the Associated 
Metal Lath Manufacturers, and previously field secre- - 
tary of the Granite Paving Block Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. The officers of the association are: Presi- 
dent, Calvin Tomkins, formerly commissioner of 
docks, New York City: vice-president, J. A. Shepard; 
treasurer, Lucian C. Brown; directors, Mr. Shepard, 
Mr. Brown, R. W. Scott, F. W. Hall, William Clark, 
J. C. Walter, C. M. Watson and Fred Stadelman. 
Four additional directors are to be chosen when the 
charter membership 1s completed. : 

The following companies have come together in 
the work of forming the organization and are now 
constituting themselves a membership committee to 
complete the charter membership of the association: 

Watson Elevator Co., Edw. F. Terry Mtg. Co., 
International Conveyor Corp., Rownson, Drew & 
Clydesdale, Inc., New Jersey Foundry & Machine Co., 
Hayward Co., Elwell-Parker Electric Co., Sprague 
Electric Works, Otis Elevator Co., Manning, Maxwell 
& Moore, Inc., Robins Conveying Belt Co., Michener 
Stowage Co., New York City; Shepard Electric Crane 
& Hoist Co., Montour Falls, N. Y.; Brown Portable 
Conveying Machinery Co., Chicago, II1.; pet -Lode 
Industrial Truck Co., Long Island City, Vs 
Whiting Foundry Equipment. Co., Harvey, ill: S Well 
man-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland, ‘Ohio ; Alliance 
Machine Co., Alliance, Ohio: Alfred Box & Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Meade-Morrison Mfg. Co., Fast 
Boston, Mass. ; Alvey-Ferguson Co., Cincinnati, ‘Ohio: 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: American 
Hoist & Derrick-Co., St. Paul, Minn. ; Cleveland Crane 
& Engineering Co., Wickhffe, Ohio; Clyde Iron 
Works, Duluth, Minn.; Ohio Locomotive Crane Co., 
Bucyrus, Ohio; Northern Engineering Co., Detroit, 
Mich.; Electric Controller & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Offices have been opened at 35 West 39th street, 
New York City. 


WISCONSIN ELECTRICAL ASSOCIATION 
TO HOLD ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


Inieerestng Program Arranged for Milwaukee Meeting on 
March 26 and 27. 


The Wisconsin Electrical Association will hold its 
eleventh annual convention at the Hotel Pfister in 
Milwaukee, Wis., March 26 and 27. This meeting 
will be held in conjunction with the annual meeting 
of the Wisconsin Gas Association and a very attrac- 
tive program has been provided. 

An effort is to be made at this session to create 
more general interest in the street and interurban 
operation. ` A plan has been suggested whereby a 
better organization can be provided to look after this 
feature of convention work and it is especially desir- 
able that street and interurban operators bé on hand 
to discuss the plan. i 

At the afternoon session on Wednesday, Chester 
Corey, of the Harris Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, 
will address the members on “Pubhe Utilities and - 
Securities.” John S. Allendof:theyRailroad-Comnnis- 
sion of Wisconsin, will speak on “The Value of the 
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Quality of Service”’*and George P. Hambrecht, of 
the Wisconsin Industrial Commission will explain the 


workings of that body: An informal banquet will be _ 


s 


given in the evening to the members: of both asso- 
ciations. . 


The Thursday’ marning session will be devoted © 


entirely to the program of the Electrical Association. 
At this session Frank A. Robbins, Superior Light, 
Water & Power Co. of Superior, Wis., Alfred Alfaker, 


of Chicago, H. L. Andrews of the General Electric - 


Co., and A. J. Goedjen, statistician for the Wisconsin 
Public Service Co., Milwaukee, will address the mem- 
bers on various subjects of interest. 


MINNESOTA ELECTRICAL ASSOCIATION 


HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING. 


Large Gathering at St. Paul Takes Up Problems of Re- 
construction With Vigor. 


The annual convention of the Minnesota Electrical 
Association was held at the Saint Paul Hotel, St. Paul, 
Minn., on March 18-20. This meeting had the largest 
atteridance of any convention held by the association 
during the twelve years’ annual meetings have been 
held by it. The spirit of the meeting was that of 
taking up again in all earnestness the work that was 
held’ in abeyance during the more pressing business 
of waging war. ‘This spirit of “readjustment” not 
only was shown by the program presented, but also 
by the exhibits. o Eie 

The many manufacturers who had exhibits and 
representatives at the convention all expressed the 
opinion that the buying that has not been going on 
must start soon. That the manufacturers and jobbers 
have‘a high opinion’ of the buying power of the Twin 
Cities and surroundings is indicated by the number of 
exhibitors. The exhibit embraced all the various lines 
from outdoor substations to precision electrical 
instruments, lamp shades to sterilizers and vacuum 
cleaners. The varieties of electrical heating devices 
shown was surprising. ` a 


ANNUAL MEETING OF WESTERN RED 

"CEDAR ASSOCIATION. 

The fourteenth annual meeting of the Western Red 
Cedar Association was held at Sandpoint, Idaho, on 
Feb. 20. Reports were presented by the officers who 
stated that the financial and other affairs of the asso- 
ciation were in good condition. W.-M. Leavitt, chair- 
man of the Advertising Committee, reported at length 
regarding the publicity campaign conducted in various 
electrical papers, which has been ‘found to give very 
good results. It was decided to continue this cam: 
paign about on the same lines as it has been conducted. 
A committee was appointed to confer with the mem- 
bers of the Lifetime Post Association to secure a 
co-operative arrangement whereby a competent man 
would be engaged to look over stocks of posts, piling 
and poles both in the woods and at the different land- 
ings and yards of the member companies so as to give 
suggestions for improving the quality of stock that is 
being produced and shipped. Some discussion was 
indulged. in regarding the reduction in rates on ship- 
ments of poles and piling: | 


The election of the officers for the ensuing year — 


resulted in the choice of the following: President, 
R. G. Jones; vice-president, J. M. Montgomery : direc- 
tors for one year, L. L. Hill, H. J. Searl and E. L. 
Clark. The board of directors met directly after the 
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“conclusion, of the meeting and“reappointed J. E. Sea- 


man as secretary and treasurer. 


“ELECTRIFY - YÖUR- HOME” MOVEMENT 


_.. STARTED. 


April 1 to May 15 Set for Campaign for Wiring of Exist- 
- ing and Proposed Houses. 


At a meeting held March 12, in the offices of the 
Society for Electrical Development, Inc., it was the 
prevailing opinion of the attending representatives 
from the individual branches of the industry, so 


' spoken for, that a house-wiring campaign was needed 


and would be timely. As briefly mentioned in last 
week's issue, the. scope of the campaign includes the 
wiring of houses now built but un-wired, the wiring 
of houses that are contemplated or under construction 
also a drive for the wiring of industrial and comnttr- 
cial buildings. E 
A suitable campaign of this kind is being waged 
by the Cleveland (Ohio) Illuminating Co. The 
company has been co-operating with the contractors 
for some months to promote the business of wiring 
completed houses. Schenectady, Scranton, Toledo and 
other cities have plans under way or contemplate- 
inaugurating immediate campaigns. 

It was shown that it would be better to inaugurate 
the campaign at this time rather than to wait until the 
fall or later, because such a stimulus is needed and 
It was also’ the 
opinion that no better time could be selected for ap- 
proaching the average house-owner prospect than right 
now. The statement also was made by manufacturer - 
representatives that they did not believe there would 
be further reductions of material prices and that there 
was an uncertainty of labor wages decreasing. It was -. 
felt, on the contrary, that labor costs would be greater, ~ 
thereby offseting any possible reduction in material | 
prices. Another important point brought out was that — 
home owners and builders must be shown that they 
will not gain materially by withholding decision ‘to 
wire or build their houses, and this will be a feature 
of the campaign. | 

House-wiring orders for the most part.do not 


` come into the store or shop unsolicited—the average 


house-wiring prospect must be sold. ‘And the forth- 
coming campaign is built around this fact. oe 
The selling and advertising helps for use in the 
campaign comprehend every reasonable requirement. 
One feature is the portfolio which the society will dis- 
tribute and which will contain descriptions of all the 
sales and advertising helps, as well as explaining the 
what, why, when and where of the campaign—the 
“how to's” in other words. This elaborate portfolio 
will be sent free by the Society upon request. The 
campaign material includes all necessary advertising 
illustrations, printed matter, slides and complete win- 
dow trims. As in previous national campaigns, the 
majority of the material will be supplied free to mem- ` 
bers of the Society, and to non-members at cost prices. 
The window trim, consisting of three pieces—1. e., 
one cut-out, one poster and one streamer—will be 
printed in three colors. The lamp companies’ repre- 
sentatives agreed to purchase and distribute window 
trims to their agencies. The representatives of the 
electrical press agreed to aid in every way possible in 
Representatives of the 
national electrical organizations and associations also 
are being depended upon/te; put\their whole ‘support 
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Optimistic Outlook for Future Central-Station Business— 
Utilities Upheld by Business Men — Metermen Organize 


BUSINESS MEN SAY UTILITIES SHOULD 
BE PROTECTED. ` 


Bangor Chamber of Commerce Urges Study of Condi- 
tions—Finds Majority of Securities Held by Public. 


* The appended resolutions, recently adopted by the 
Bangor ( Me.) Chamber of Commerce, are of more 
than passing interest as indicative of the public attı- 
tude regarding public utilities and increased costs of 
operation, even in the conservative New England 


section. 
The following are the resolutions adopted by the 


Bangor Chamber of Commerce: 

Whereas, The Bangor Chamber of Commerce feels 
that the country is facing a grave situation in regar 
to public utilities ; and 7 l 

Whereas, It feels that all citizens are vitally inter- 
ested in the well-being of the public utilities ; and 

Whereas, It feels that on its organization and on 
similar organizations throughout this entire country 
rests a grave responsibility in this regard; now, there- 

be it 
Paed, That the Bangor Chamber of Com- 
merce, realizing that its duty is to study the question, 
both in the state of Maine and elsewhere, desires to 
make known to its members and to the citizens of this 
community the result of its study. 

That as a result of that study the Bangor Chamber 
of Commerce finds that a substantial part of the funds 
of the savings banks is invested in bonds of public 
utilities; that the depositors of mutual savings banks 
are in reality part owners of every such investment ; 
that the same is true of the life-insurance companies, 


both as to investment and ownership; that the present 


and future well-being of every community is directly 
dependent upon the successful running and further 
development of the public utilities operating in Its 
locality ; that every such community should be anxious 
to see that the conditions under which such public 
utilities are operating are such as to allow the com- 
panies sufficient revenue to protect properly the public 
from accidents, to keep their lines in good condition to 
render efficient service to the public, to make further 
needed developments, and to guard safely the prop- 
erty ownership of the investing public. 

The Bangor Chamber of Commerce feels that a 
much graver responsibility rests with the public serv- 
ice commissions; that their sworn duty is to see that 
the public utilities are properly and efficiently run; 
that they are responsible for the credit, continuity and 
general well-being of the public utilites; that every 
public service commission should be upheld and backed 
where it has recognized such responsibility ; that where 
commissions have not so recognized this duty, the 
public should insist that they do. 

The Bangor Chamber of Commerce urges every 
Board of Trade in the state of Maine to start at once 
a study of this question, to urge the National Chamber 


of Commerce at Washington to give space in The 
Nation’s Business to this question, to ask the National 
Chamber of Commerce to urge every member of the 
national association to study this question and to make 
known, through publicity in the same channels, the 
result of this study. 

The Bangor Chamber of Commerce also urges the 
Bangor Rotary Club to take this up with its national 
association in the same manner. The Bangor Cham- 
ber of Commerce feels that an intelligent study of this 
question by the business men of the country, with a 
campaign of publicity as to the results of this study, 
will aid greatly in solving rightly this very grave 
problem. 


OIL PUMPING PROVES PROFITABLE LOAD 
FOR TEXAS COMPANY. 


Wichita Falls Electric Co. Supplies Much Power for 
Pumping and Swabbing Oil Wells. 


_ Electric power is being extensively used for oper- 
ating oil well pumps in the Burkburnett field. The 
Wichita Falls (Tex.) Electric Co. extended its power 
transmission line to the new oil-producing field and is 
now supplying more than 40 producing concerns with 
power for pumping their wells. Some of the oil oper- 
ating companies have installed as many as 15 electric 
motors upon as many wells. Electric power is also 
used for “swabbing” the wells and it is to be adopted 
for drilling wells as soon as the necessary equipment 
can be obtained, it is stated. 

F. N. Lawton, general manager of the Wichita 
Falis Electric Co., says the transmission system 1s 
being extended to various points in the Burkburnett 
field, outside of the Burkburnett townsite, where many 
producing wells: are situated. In a recent interview 


he said: 


“The electric power system of pumping and swab- 
bing the wells is proving attractive to oil men because 
of the economy of the method and the decided reltabil- 
ity of such service as a protection against fire and 
exposure.” | 

The city council of Burkburnett is strongly recom- - 
mending the use of electric power because of the 
elimination of fire hazards. 

“Burkburnett also is to have a new water supply 
from wells located near the Red River,” said Mr. 
Lawton, “and these pumps will be operated by electric 
motors from a line to be extended from the substation 
at Burkburnett. The substation will be enlarged in 
order to take care of the numerous branch circuits 
which will distribute power to the oil field. 

“At present the electric method is being applied 
only to wells directly in the townsite, but arrangements 
will be made to extend the service. Burkburnett is 
the only oil pool in/Texas, except on the Gulf coast, 
where theousecofy electric. motors for pumping and 
swabbing has been adopted.” ee 
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The Outlook for Central- TRR Business 
~ During 1919 


By ERNEST A. EDKINS 


General Manager of Electric Shops, 


Commonwealth Edison Co., 


JLTHOUGH the year 1919 is only two months 
old, and may, therefore, seem rather too 
young for any safe prediction as to its 

future, it is perhaps permissible to 
observe that one-sixth of the year 
has now become a part of the irre- 
vocable past and may be of some 
value in helping us to determine 
what we may expect for the bal- 
ance of the year. 

Abnormally high prices ushered 
in the new year with only a very 
remote prospect of appreciable de- 
clines. There was apparently a 
tendency on the part of retailers to 
postpone purchases as much as pos- 
sible, and this tendency was in some 
measure justified by the rather for- 
bidding cohditions with which busi- 
ness was confronted—such, for 
example, as the menace of wide- 
spread labor disturbances, the huge 
stores of materials accumulated by 
the Government, which would 
probably have to be thrown on the market sooner 
or later, the excessive freight rates, and in many 
cases the utter inability of manufacturers, par- 
ticularly in our own industry, to offer lines of new 
goods or even complete lines of old goods. 

On the other hand, however, the record-break- 
ing sales of electrical appliances of every descrip- 
tion during the year 1918 naturally caused central- 
station sales managers, and to a very large extent 
retail electrical dealers in general, to face the new 
year with no little courage and optimism, particu- 
larly as the remarkably heavy sales during the last 
two months of 1918 had practically exhausted 
existing stocks of goods. Reports received from 
a number of central-station sales managers early 
in February indicated an astonishing increase in 
January sales as compared with the sales for the 
same period in 1918, and these men were further 
confirmed in their decision to place liberal orders 
covering at least 60 and go-day requirements, by 
well authenticated information from: many other 
sources indicating a strong buying movement in 
electrical appliances throughout the industry. 

There may be here and there a few ultra- 
conservative companies and dealers who still ad- 
here to the wartime policy of pulling in their 
horns, sitting tight, and waiting for something to 
happen ; but these concerns will soon be compelled 
by force of circumstances to adopt more cour- 
aveous policies if they do not wish to be hopelessly 
outdistanced by their more enterprising com- 
petitors. 

Last year there were few central-station com- 
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panies in a position to take on any ‚considerable 
amount of power business, and fewer still who 
were able or willing to negotiate new capital for 
additional line and plant invest- 
ment. With the principal source 
of increased annual gross business 
thus curtailed, the importance of 
going after an increased business 
in the sale of appliances became at 
Once apparent. It seems scarcely 
necessary to poińt out that the wide 
diversity-factor in the use of elec- 
trical appliances makes it entirely 
possible to add a tremendous num- 
ber of appliances to existing lines 
without. involving any additional 
expenditures for generating or dis- 
tributing equipment. Those central- 
station companies who realized and 
grasped this opportunity last year 
were handsomely rewarded for 
having the courage of their con- 
victions. 

With no definite prospect of 
early reductions in the cost of apparatus and 
building material, central-station companies will 
undoubtedly be slow this year to undertake any 
considerable extensions of their properties, so that 
the need for a more intensive development of our 
appliance sales is just as urgent this year as it was 
in 1918, while the outlook for larger and larger 
sales seems even more promising. 

In the welter of changed conditions brought 
about by the late war, there is one economic fact 
which we should not overlook. The large class of 
women who have heretofore been employed as 
laundresses, cooks, maids, etc., are becoming more 
and more disinclined to continue in this line of 
domestic service. The revolt, in fact, has already 
become so widespread as to be a cause of acute 
embarrassment and discomfort to millions of 


‘households in this country. Perhaps some day we 
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shall find women more reconciled to domestic | 


work ; perhaps some day we shall find labor more 
reconciled to a lower standard of living than it 
now enjoys; but that day at the present moment 
seems very remote and may safely be disregarded 
in any calculations covering the next few years. 
How does this situation affect our business? 
Obviously, it seems that the golden age of elec- 
tricity is about to dawn. There has been much 
visionary talk in the past about “Electricity—the 
universal servant of mankind,” but now it appears 
that we are about to have this dream realized 
beyond the wildest flights of press-agent imagina- 
tion. The great middle-class public of this coun- 
try has reached the end of its patience and the 
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limit of its pocketbook in trying to meet the extor- 
tionate demands and insolent exactions of domestic 
help. Already the reaction has set in and is signifi- 
cantly reflected in the rapidly increasing demand for 
all kinds of electrical household labor-saving devices. 
Rather than any longer suffer the irritation and ex- 
travagance of incompetent washerwomen and lazy, 
untrained housemaids, the average woman is deciding 
to solve her domestic problems electrically. Hence, 
the remarkable increase during the last few months in 
the sale of washing machines, grills, percolators, toast- 
ers, ironing machines and other electrical devices de- 
signed to simplify household work. 

A form of community laundry service is now being 
planned and tried out in several cities. There are also 
movements on foot for the establishment of com- 
munity kitchens in apartment buildings. These move- 
ments are certainly indicative of the economic pressure 
of the servant problem. If servants as a class are 
headed for higher wages and more congenial occupa- 
tions, there is no escaping the conclusion .that elec- 
trical appliances imust be depended upon very largely 


for the solution of these new working conditions. in- 


the home. l 
At no time in the history of the industry has there 


been more urgent need for broad vision, liberal sales 
promotion policies and vigorous initiative on the part 
of central-station companies and all other agencies 
engaged in the sale of electrical appliances’ to the ulti- 
mate consumer. l 

Last year a small group of enterprising central- 
station sales managers showed what could be accom- 
plished in developing a very large sale of popular 
priced portable lamps. The same splendid opportunity 
exists today in the appliance field; it is staring the 
manufacturers in the face and will undoubtedly be 
recognized by them, some day, sometime, when they 
get ready to see it. 


SHORT COURSE FOR METERMEN BRINGS 
GOOD RESULTS. 


Iowa Metermen Form New Association to Continue 
Work Started at State College. 


In compliance with the requests of a number of 
the central-station companies of Iowa, the engineering 
extension department of Iowa State College at Ames 
recently completed a four-day free course for electric 
meter men. This course was the initial one of its kind 
offered in lowa., if not in the United States. It 
proved of special interest to employes of those com- 
panies who do not find it possible to provide training 
for meter testers, although there were many plant 
owners among those registered. Thirty-five men, rep- 
resenting nearly as many different companies, were 
registered. 

The engineering extension department had direct 
charge of the course. Prof. F. D. Paine, of the elec- 
trical engineering department, had charge of the in- 
struction work and he was ably assisted by Prof. A. 
B. Campbell of the engineering extension department, 
and C. C. Crawford, formerly of the meter depart- 
ment of the Upper Iowa Power Co. 

The instructional work consisted of lectures, dis- 
cussions, demonstrations and laboratory work. The 
lectures and discussions were based on a list of ques- 
tions which applied to the construction, operation, 
testing and repair of the important makes of meters. 
The laboratory work followed this same plan and the 
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men were able to put into practice the important points 
which they were studying. Rotating standards were 
used throughout the entire course. Special emphasis 
was placed on the benefits of accurate registration, the 
results obtained through good service, and the rela- 
tion of the metermen to the consumer. 

In connection with the short courses the different 
manufacturers placed on exhibit the latest types of 
meters and loading devices. Specialists from these 
companies gave very interesting talks on the devel- 
opment, construction, testing and manufacturing of 
the induction type of meter. The electrical engineer- 
ing department had a historical exhibit showing the 
many stages of development from the lamp-hour 
meters to the present types. 

At the conclusion of the session those in attend- 
ance formed the Iowa Electrical Metermen’s Associa- 
tion. The primary purpose of this organization is to 
continue the work which was begun at this course and 
to place before its members the important features 
relative to the operating, testing and repairing of 
meters and to form a closer relationship with the busi- 
ness and operating part of the central-station business. 

Prof. F. D. Paine of the electrical engineering 
department was elected the first president and George 
F. Gibson of the Gibson Electric Co., Box 408, Des 
Moines, Iowa, was elected to the combined offices of 
vice-president and secretary-treasurer. Committees 
are being appointed to complete the organization. It 
is planned to hold at least annual if not semi-annual 
conventions. } 


BOSTON CENTRAL STATION TO AID IN 
HOUSE-WIRING CAMPAIGN. 


A letter recently sent to electrical contractors by 
the sales department of the Boston Edison Co., pre- 
senting the possibilities of a house-wiring plan on 
monthly payments, has met with sufficiently favorable 
response to warrant the statement that the plan will 
go into effect. | 

The company's house-wiring plan, in operation 
nearly 4 years, resulted in wiring 5878 residences at 
a total wiring expense of $577,187.06. 

The company will no longer undertake this plan 
of financing, but the facilities of the sales organization 
will be employed in selling the house-wiring idea and 
getting the prospects in touch with electrical con- 
tractors. 

The contractors have been asked to file their 
schedule of prices at which they would be willing to 
wire houses, basing their prices on the return of their 
money in ten monthly payments. This plan seems, 
based on experience, to be as satisfactory as the plan 
of taking contracts for wiring without any time pay- 
ment stipulated. 


The Missouri Senate Committee on private cor- 
porations has reported favorably a bill intended to 
settle a question as to the power of the Missouri Pub- 
lic Service Commission over the rates charged the 
United Railway Co. of St. Louis and the Union Elec- 
tric Light & Power Co. of St. Louis for electric: cur- 
rent generated at Keokuk. While members of the 
Commission believe that it now has that power, there 
has been some uncertainty because the current comes 
from another state. Senator Gardner has said that 
he was confident that the Commission could, if the bill 
should become a law, set aside any unjust or unfair 
contracts which St. Louis-public utilities might have 
made for Keokuk power. 
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Automatic Spillway Gates — Safety Nozzle— Underground 
Transformer Vaults—Crossing Span—Study of Dielectrics 


AUTOMATIC GATES FOR PROTECTING 
SPILLWAYS. 


- 


Automatic Features Would Prevent Many Washouts of 
Dams and Spillways. 


The wider use of automatic spillway gates would 
prevent many of the washouts that have occurred. 
Ordinary spillway gates operated by -machinery are 
susceptible to failure due to failure of the machinery 
or the human element controlling it. This is more 
likelv to be the case where there is much debris to be 
handled, where there are large masses of ice, because 
of the possible damage to mechgnisms and distraction 
of human attention to other matters. 
advantage of the automatic spillway gate is that it 
acts when wanted and when conditions are such that 
it should operate. It is far less susceptible to dam- 
age also. 7 

The automatic spillway gate operates under water 
pressure, a force that never fails. The operation of 
a properly designed movable dam of the hinged leaf 
type is more satisfactory than any other form of 
submerged movable dam crest known. The hinge is 
well below the water level and can be readily protected 
from cold and mechanical injury. Means of heating, 
usually by steam, are easily applied. Any gate of the 
hinged leaf type opens easily and surely, as the pres- 
sure of water always tends to move the gate to the 
open position. Even when frozen up, the water pres- 
sure behind these gates is able to easily shear the ice 
along the sides of the gate and open the spillway. 
Some of this type of gate have been in use eleven 
years without trouble or need of attention, two exam- 
ples of which are the 4o-ft. two-hinged gate, 3% ft. 
high at the Croton Dam, Mich., the other at the Web- 
ber Dam, also in Michigan, this latter being 60 ft. long 
and 5 ft. in high. Both gates are counterweighted and 
motor operated for closing. The automatic Fargo 
gate at Webber Dam is used at times of high flood 
_ to supplement ten Tainter gates each 20 ft. by 13 ft. 

The automatic gate is extremely sensitive. An inch 
rise in the water-level is sufficient to start the yate, 
which is completely stable in all positions and only 
opens far enough to discharge an amount of water 
equal to the flood discharge. The balance beams may 
be supported on rollers, and the lower hinges of the 
gate constructed as knife edge bearings, in order to 
diminish the frictional resistance. To support large 
spillways gates on knife edge bearings is a somewhat 
novel construction but has been entirely satisfactory. 

Automatic gates also permit of compulsory service, 
when the gates may be moved by hand, either for the 
purpose of: letting the water out of the pond or to 
wash out the sill. In such cases the gates are provided 
with hoists, by means of which they can be moved 
at any time. Gates of small dimensions are provided 
with a tackle on each lever; on gates of greater dimen- 
sions hoists are mounted on the counter-weight and 
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from the connection between counter-weight and sus- 
pension. During the operation of the hoists, the 
counter-weight hes on its supports, while the flap can 
be raised or let down. 

By an adapted displacement of the point of sus- 
pension of the counter-weight, the automatic gates 
can be constructed for the maintenance of different 
water levels. This construction consists of a simple 
archimedian screw and wheel work and can be oper- 
ated by hand as well as electrically from the 
power plant. 


SAFETY AIR NOZZLE FOR USE ROUND 
LIVE APPARATUS. 


Wooden Air Nozzle. Reduces Hazards to Persons, Appa- 
| ratus and Service. 


Compressed air is used almost universally for 
cleaning out the rear of switchboard, oil circuit break- 
ers, rotating apparatus such as synchronous motors 
and converters, insulators, etc. This air operates at 


a pressure varying from about 60 to 100 Ib. with an 
average of around 8o lb. probably. 

The air is usually piped by hose to a. izle. which 
is directed upon the surfaces to be cleaned. 


If the 


Air Nozzle Used by Philadeiphia Electric Co. for Cleaning 
Electric Apparatus with Compressed Air.. 


air nozzle is of iron pipe, as it often is, care must be 
exercised that short-circuits do not occur, or that. the 
operator holding the nozzle does not receive a shock. 
Taping gas pipe is often resorted to, but this is only 
a hit or a miss method. 

The accompanying illustration shows a form of 
nozzle employed by the Philadelphia Electric Co. for 
cleaning electrical apparatus. The illustration 1s self- 
explanatory. The nozzle is safe and its use does not 
subject the operator, apparatus or service to the 
dangers accompanying short-circuits or shocks. 


CONSIDERATIONS INVOLVING LOCATION 
OF UNDERGROUND TRANSFORMER 
VAULTS. 


Convenience, Safety to Apparatus and Public, Factors to ` 
Be Considered. 


In laying out underground systems for distribution 
there are many things that may not receive the con- 
sideration their importance warrants. Some are mat- 
ters of convenience, and cost nothing. Transformers 
and 2300-volt apparatus should be installed in vaults, 
and the low-tension junction boxesyin the manholes. 
In this way there is less liability! of burn-outs anddess 
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chance of trouble being communicated to the secondary 
network. The mains will also be shorter and less 
conduit will therefore be required between vaults and 
manholes. It is generally necessary, and usually 
preferable, to build two manholes at important street 
intersections in this way overcoming obstructions such 
us gas, water and sewer pipes, car tracks, etc. 

Under the sidewalk will usually be found the most 
convenient location for the transformer vaults, the 
vaults being preferably located on the same side of 
the street as the main conduit. In this way there is 
less liability of damage from flooding, the transform- 
ers can be more easily and quickly moved with less 
interference to and damage from vehicular and pedes- 
trian traffic and cold weather, with ground frozen 
and snow covered is less deleterious. In placing trans- 
former vaults under the sidewalk care should be taken 
that the vault manhole covers finish smooth with the 
sidewalk and offer neither obstruction or slippery 
surface to passers-by. | 

Whenever possible it 1s best to locate the conduit 
5 ft. or so from the curb, in this way keeping the serv- 
ice box covers out of the gutter. If possible the con- 
duit should be located outside of gas and water pipes, 
thus saving troubles due to having to sandwich the 
conduit around the service pipes. 


INTERSTATE POWER SYSTEMS CON- 
NECTED OVER MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


Jowa, Wisconsin and Illinois Plants Joined by 33,000-Volt 
Line Over River. 


A three-phase power transmission and tie line of 
33,000 volts is being hung across the Mississippi river 
between Prairie du Chien, Wis., and McGregor, Iowa. 
The west end is anchored on the top of Point Ann 
300 ft. above the river at McGregor. In midchannel 
on Bergman's Island a steel tower 125 ft. high has 
been built. The big cable as it extends from the hill- 
top to the tower will span 2500 ft. of channel width. 
Wast of the tower the line is carried over islands 
and sloughs to the Wisconsin mainland south of 
Prairie du Chien, thence over the bluffs. As soon as 
work is completed, which will be in about two weeks. 
southwestern Wisconsin and northeastern Iowa towns 
will receive their electric light and power from two 
common sources, the Upper Iowa hydroelectric plant 
at Decorah, Towa, and the big steam plant of the 
Interstate Light & Power Co. at Galena, Il, 

The consolidation of electric hight and power serv- 
ice in northeastern Jowa and southwestern Wisconsin 
has been in progress for a couple of years, dating 
hack to the purchase of the McGregor and Monona 
plant from G. S. Donaldson by the Mid-Continental 
Utilities Co. The company has been gradually taking 
over local concerns in Wisconsin and Iowa and a short 
time ago bought the water-power plant on the Upper 
lowa river at Decorah, which for a number of years 
had been supplying some 25 Iowa towns. Recently 
the Mid-Continental Utilities Co. re-incorporated un- 
der the name Interstate Light & Power Co. and began 
the construction. of a high-tension power transmission 
line from Lancaster, Wis., to Prairie du Chien to 
connect with the Towa svstem across the Mississippi 
at McGregor. 
tion is entirely completed, will be one of the largest in 
the upper Mississippi Valley. Headquarters will be 
at McGregor. 

Among towns on the line will be Lancaster, Fenni- 
more, Roscobel and Prairie du Chien in Wisconsin, 
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and McGregor, Monona, Postville, Decorah, Calmar, 
()ssian, Waukon, Lansing and Cresco in Iowa. 

\Vhen the stage of water in thé Upper Iowa river 
is good the hydroelectric plant at Decorah will supply 
the system from its two dams. When water power 
becomes inadequate the Galena steam plant will send 
its power over the 200 miles of line to’ Iowa, supply- 
ing numerous towns and villages, farms, many cream- 
eries, cheese factories, pumping plants and factories 
along the way. 

This extensive system is an excellent example of 
the economic advantages resulting from interconnec- 
tion of steam and water-power systems and their’ ex- 
pansion into large networks supplying a multitude of 
communities as well as almost innumerable farming 
and industrial customers adjoining the lines. 


DIELECTRICS IN ELECTRIC FIELDS. 


Three lectures delivered in London before the 
Institution of: Electrical Engineers by G. L. Adden- 
brooke in February and March covered the following 
ground: The fundamental capacity action of electric 
storage in dielectrics is instantaneous and varies little 
with change of temperature or frequency. It is prac- 
tically a constant, characteristic of each pure sub- 
stance. When these constants for a number of ele- 
ments and compounds are plotted on squared paper 
and are compared with the respective densities, and 
atomic weights a definite grouping becomes manifest, 
which seems further to show an additional relation de- 
pending on the position of the substance in the periodic 
table or on valency. These relations are evidently not 
relations between the constants theniselves or (K) but 
between the constants, minus the pure ether storage 
of the space occupied by the dielectric, or (K—I). 
There is evidently a relation between (K—I) and the 
specific heats of many substances. There does not 
therefore appear to be much chance of obtaining insu- 
lating materials of lower capacity in the present state 
of our knowledge, except in a very limited degree by 
selection, but on the other hand, the losses and changes 
of capacity with change of frequency which occur in 
dielectrics in steady and alternating fields, appear to 
be due to the presence of small amounts of moisture 
or other electrolyte diffused throughout the dielectric 
and not to an intrinsic property of the material. Sur- 
face leakage losses in alternating fields show closely 
similar effects to those which occur in the body of 
dielectrics and afford further evidence that moisture 
is the root cause in both cases. The peculiar and sig- 
nificant temperature effects found are also due to the 
presence of moisture and offer a most promising field 
tor experiment in further investigations of the fuller 
nature of dielectric actions. The electric energy dis- 
sipated in a good dielectric is expended in heat and 
this heating is due to the presence of small percentages 
of moisture. The antecedent causes of breakdown 
are, further, purely heat effects due to this presence 
of moisture, until we come to the last phase. The 
losses at moderate pressures, due to this presence of 
moisture, increase as the pressure is raised, and lead 
directly to breakdown. Their character at moderate 
presures may be made an index to the probable break- 
down strength of insulating materials and their gen- 
era] behavior under working conditions. By proper 
preliminary research it appears probable that for any 
given insulator, data can be obtained by means of 
which the percentage of moisture in that particular 
material can be found by purely electrical measure- 
ments. 
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Contracting- Construction 
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Croft Begins New Series of Articles on Conduit Measure- 
ments—Financing Installment Plan for Wiring Old Houses 


MAKING MEASUREMENTS FOR FITTING 
CONDUIT. 


Laying Out, Cutting, Threading and Assembling Conduit 
Work in the Shop—Good Fit and Economy of 
Material Requires Accurate Measurement. 


By TERRELL CROFT. 


[This is the first of three articles discussing methods of 
. accurately measuring and laying out conduit work. These 
articles fit in with several series of articles on conduit 
consiruction by this well known writer that have appeared in 
EcectricaL Review within the last 15 months as follows: 
“Methods of Bending Conduit,’—7 articles in issues of Jan. 
12 to Feb. 23, 1918; “Some Comments on Conduit Benders,” 
—4 articles in issues of April 27 to May 18, 1918; “Bending 
Racks and Roll Benders for Large Conduit and Pipe,’—os 
articles in issues of June 22 to July 20, 1918; “A Few Facts 
About Conduit Fishing,’—7 articles in issues of Aug. 24 to 
Oct. 5, 1918; “Attaching Conductors to Fishing Wires and 
Pulling-in Lines,’—3 articles in issues of Jan. 11 to 25, 1919. 
In view of the steady increase in conduit construction, elec- 
trical contractors and wiremen will find these series of 
articles of considerable value.] 


A Working Sketch Is Often Desirable When Cut- 
ting Conduit for a complicated installation. Such a 
sketch, which should, if possible, be drawn to scale, 
can be made from the plans and drawings furnished 
for the work or from a verbal description of what is 
wanted, which is given by the individual who requires 
the work. Then after the conduit has been cut and 
bent to satisfy the dimensions of the sketch, the 
erector may be certain that it can be assembled readily 
on the job to form the complete installation. 

Conduit May Be Cut and Threaded to Fit at the 
Shop before being taken to the job. This procedure 
will prove particularly convenient and economical 
where the work “repeats,” that is, where, as often 
occurs in modern office and industrial buildings, an 
installation in one section is an exact duplicate of 
that in a number of others. Certain of the larger 
contractors are following this general practice and are 
making up parts or units of conduit installations and 
sending them ass¢mbled to the job. In making the 
measurements required for fitting conduit, there are 
a number of practices which may be utilized effec- 
tively, both to insure accuracy of fitting and to prevent 
waste of material. These methods will ve described 
in following paragraphs. 

The Distance Threaded Conduit Enters Screw 
Fittings varies somewhat with the make of fitting and 
with the actual diameter of the tube. The tube may 
not be exactly the nominal diameter specified in the 
manufacturers’ tables. Fig. 1 and Table I indicate 
the probable fair average values. The values of Table 
I are based on the assumption that the length of 
thread on the conduit end corresponds with that 
shown in the tables of standard pipe threads. The 
end of the conduit should not be threaded for too 
great a distance, because if it is it will turn too far 
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into the fitting. Thus, in connecting a tube into a 
fitting, it should be screwed into place securely. But 
it should not be forced, because if it is a strain may 
be induced in the casting which will immediately or 
ultimately cause it to crack. 

For example, refer to Table I; the distance S 
(Fig. 1) which a I-in. pipe will extend into a fitting 
will, on the average, be about 9/16 in. 


TABLE I—SHOWING AVERAGE LENGTH OF THREADED CoNDUIT. 
WuicuH Is SCREWED INTO FITTINGS. 


All dimensions are in inches. Dimensions given are 
averages. Some variations, due to imperfect tapping and 
threading, may be expected. 


Threads ... aaa 
Lam ——— 
NS O) 
NS Se ey ee 
SS ee ee | 
NS 4 4 is — a fs ~ \. 
Conduit. -> Fitting-.-7, aE VPE 
: ` Protecting: 
a S fen 


Fig. 1.—Length of Threaded Conduit Extending Into Fitting. 


D S 
Nominal Length Nominal Length 
Diameter of Screwed Into Diameter of Screwed Into 


Conduit Fitting Conduit Fitting 
1/8 1/4 3-1/2 1-1/16 
1/4 5/16 4 1-1/16 
3/8 3/8 4-1/2 1-1/8 
1/2 7/16 5 1-3/16 

8/4 1/2 6 1-1/4 
1 9/16 T 1-1/4 
1-1/4 5/8 8 1-5/16 
1-1/2 5/8 9 1-3/8 
2 11/16 10 1-1/2 
ane a 12 ® 1-5/8 


In Taking the Measurement for a Length of Con- 
duit to Connect Two Fittings (Figs. 2 and 3) the 
procedure is as follows: First obtain the distance M 


between the centers of the fittings which the conduit 
Center Line k 
of B 


Fig. 2.—Finding the Length of Conduit Required Between Two 
Fittings. 


is tọ connect. Second, make allowance for the length 
occupied by the fittings and by the threaded -end> of 
the pipe which extends into them.’ Thus (in Figs. 2 
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and 3) M represéits the’ distance’ between: centers of 
the fittings which are to be connected; N shows the 
actual length of the conduit or nipple required. To 
obtain the actual length N subtract .from’M the: sum 
of the distances F, and F, from.the center to the 
face of each fitting and-add twice, the distance S 
(Table I) which the conduit will enter the fitting. 


smout . 4 


Fig. 3.—Showing How to Obtain Length of Nipple Where a 
Number of Similar Fittings Are Spaced Equidistantly 
Along -a Run. 


For example, if the distance M in Fig. 4 is 4 ft., 
the distance F, is 2% in., and the distance F, is 11/4 
in., what will be the.length N of a 14-in.-conduit nip- 
ple to extend: between these two fittings? The solu- 
tion is found as follows: The sum of F, + F, = 
2⁄2 + 11⁄4 = 4 in. Subtracting this from the distance 


' Fig. 4.—Example in Finding Length of a Connecting Conduit. 


M, between cengers, gives the distance between faces 
of the fittings, thus: 4 ft. or 48 in. — 4 in. = 44 in. 
Now add twice the distance S, which from Table I 
for ¥-in. conduit is 7/16 in., thus: 7/16 +.7/16 = 
14/160 or 7/8. Then, 44 in. + 7/8 in. = 44-7/8 in., 
which is the length N required. 

(To be continued.) 


NATIONAL INSPECTORS’ ASSOCIATION 
ANNOUNCES PLANS FOR ANNUAL 
CONVENTION. 


Entire Electrical Industry to Be Represented at Fall 
Meeting in Springfield, Mass. 


At a recent conference of several members of the 
National Association of Electrical Inspectors in Phila- 
delphia it was decided to hold the next convention in 
the Mumeipal building, Springfield, Mass., Oct. 13 
and 14. This decision is the result of the enterprise 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Springfield which has 
earned the title of the “Convention City of New 
England” for that city. l l 

Thomas H. Day, past president of the association, 
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“was appomted chairman, of the committee of arrange- 


ments. The following have been appointed as the 
other members of this committee: Andrew A. Moffitt, 
42 Weybossett street, Providence, R. I.; Charles M. 


Tait, 524. Choristine building, Montreal, Que.; R. M. 


Nesbitt, Bullitt building, Philadelphia; Pa. ; William P. 
Briggs, Municipal building, New Bedford, Mass.; 
Allen W. Hopkins, 545 Dickenson street, Springfield, 
Mass. ; James J. Hayes, gt Butler street, Springfield, 


= Mass.; Milton S. Nettleton, 98 Hobart’ street, New 


Haven, Conn.; W. S.-Francis, City Hall, Pittsfield, 
Mass.; Margaret Dorcas Day, secretary, 59 Deerfield 
avenue, Hartford, Conn.. . 

Mr. Day has announced as the slogan of the con- 
vention, “Meet Us in the Mahogany Room,” which 
is derived front the name of the rooms in which the 
meetings will be held. The convention will be of in- 
terest to the entire electrical industry, contractors, 
wiremen, central stations, manufacturers, fire under- 
writers and municipal inspectors having equal oppor- 
tunity in representation and in the discussions. Any 
of these interests, desiring to be placed on the mailing 
list in order that further information may be sent to 
them, should send their addresses to the secretary or 
to the member of the committee of arrangements in 
their territory. ‘Suggestions for subjects of discus- 


sion may be submitted to Washington Devereux, 800 


Bullitt building, Philadelphia, Pa., 


president of the 
Association, prior to June 1. 


FINANCING TIME-PAYMENT PLANS FOR 


WIRING CONTRACTS. 


Event of Proposed House- Wiring Campaign Lends 
Importance to This: Subject.. 


= 


This has been rightly termed an era of installment. 


and rental plans. - It has often been said that anything 
may be sold nowadays on either of these plans and 
events seem to bear out this statement. Real estate, 
homes, talking machines, furniture, sewing machines, 
many electrical appliances, etc., all have been sold and 
exploited along these lines and have received consider- 
able stimulus therefrom. And this is not becatse: the 
purchasers have not the ready cash with which to pay 
for these articles but is due chiefly to the fact that a 
sort of installment fad has developed among the ma- 
jority of purchasers. i 


In many cases wiring contracts for existing build-. 
ings have been taken on the installment or time: 
payment plan, but these cases have been confined... 
chiefly to places where-the work was done by the cen-.. 
tral-station company or where the contractor has been ~ 
supported by the central station in special campaigns. - 


In comparatively few instances have the individual 
contractors or their associations undertaken the financ- 
ing themselves. The . proposed: “National House- 
Wiring Campaign,” which is to take place from April r 
to May 15 this year, and the prevailing condition in 
building activities makes this-a particularly auspicious 
time for; contractors and contractor orgarizations, 


where central-station support cannot be secured, to` ` 


consider this question. 
The principal objection which: has been advanced 
to this plan for wiring contracts is that in case of 


failure to pay on the part of the customer the. con- 


tractor has-no recourse such as ‘can be’ had by the 


removal of articles of furniture, etc. ‘This objection, ` 


however, is exaggerated, for the proportion of such 
failures hasbeen found (to( Bé very small, especially 
where a practice has been madé òf investigating credit 
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before accepting the contract. Proof of this lack of 
failures is evidenced by the fact that even with remov- 
able articles, companies could not afford to carry on 
the extensive, business which many of them do, for the 
removal of such articles, once they have been used, 
means a considerable loss. On the contrary, the elec- 
trical contractor has a decided advantage in that he is 
dealing with a property owner, while these other firms 
often contract with parties having no financial respon- 
sibilities whatever. 

Few contractors, however, are able or care to un- 
dertake the financing of such a campaign unassisted. 


In cases where the aid of the central station cannot be | 


secured, the logical place to look for such help is from 
a bank or investment concern. A brief review of the 
methods of securing this help, therefore, may be of 
interest to many contractors. 


The proposition may be handled by either the indi- . 


vidual contractor or an association in one of two ways, 
both of which permit of variations. The first and more 
logical way is for the contractor to borrow the neces- 
sary funds from the bank, using the contracts as col- 
lateral. The second procedure is to sell the contract 
to the bank at a discount. 

As was stated, the first way is the better and more 
businesslike method but necessitates a certain financial 
standing with the bank, which, unfortunately, many 
contractors do not have. In passing, it might be stated 
that this is due in the majority of cases to negligence 
on the part of the contractor rather than his financial 
condition. In this instance, the contractor borrows 
only enough to cover the cost of the job and receives 
his pay in specified installments from the customer. 
One advantage possessed by this plan is that it neces- 
sitates a certain number of calls at the contractor's 
place of business and if he operates a store in connec- 
tion with his contracting business the possibilities of 
further sales of appliances, etc., to the customer are 
greatly increased. l 

The second plan of selling the contract direct to 
the bank offers special advantages to contractor or- 
ganizations and to contractors who. have not the neces- 
sary office force to carry out the first plan and whose 
business will not be improved by the additional calls 
of customers. Some difficulty may be encountered in 
getting banks to accept this plan although it is being 
carried on successfully by one organization at the 
present time—the Commercial Contractors’ Associa- 
tion of Chicago. This plan permits of several varia- 
tions and is much better suited for organizations than 
for individuals, for besides offering much better. pros- 
pects to the bank if promoted by an association, it 
serves to increase the value of the association to its 
members. 7 

In this method the contracts are assigned by the 
contractor to the bank and are purchased at a certain 
discount. Arrangements may be made whereby the 
bank assumes all responsibility for the contract and 
makes the collections or the contractor takes the re- 
‘sponsibility and makes collections or a combination of 
both of these. As was stated, it is often desirable for 
the contractor to have the customer make calls at his 
store, and on the other hand, the repeated visits of: the 
customers offer many advantages tothe bank. . .. 

The contracts in this method usually carry with 
them lien rights to the property which adds a certain 
security to them. They may be made out either as 
interest bearing or on a straight discount basis. Of 
these the former is preferable, for while the interest 
charges may be confusing to the customer, both the 
customer and the contractor gain financially and: as 
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interest notés are negotiable, they are much more 
acceptable to the bank. 

In any ‘event;.it behooves the contractor or local 
association to make some such financial arrangements 
as soon as possible and to stimulate their house-wiring 
business during the national campaign by the addition 
of a time-payment plan. 


ADVERTISING SLOGAN PROMOTES BUILD- 
ING RESUMPTION. 


To encourage the immediate resumption of build- 
ing activities the Portland Cement Association has 
prepared a number of copper electrotypes similar to 
the one illustrated herewith. These electrotypes bear 
the slogan “Build Now" and are intended to be repro- 


Slogan Being Distributed by Portland Cement Association to 
- Promote Building Activities. 


duced on the stationery etc. of contractors and others 
interested in promoting construction work. 

They will be furnished free upon application to 
any of the district offices of the Portland Cement 


_ Association which are located in all the larger cities 


or to J. W. Collins, business representative of the 
Ilinois State Association of Electrical Contractors 
and Dealers Association, 179 West Washington street, 
Chicago. o o) D | 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY CONTRACTORS 


TO ORGANIZE SECTION. 


There will be an organization meeting of the Con- 
necticut Valley district of the Massachusetts State 
Association of Flectrical Contractors and Dealers in 
the building of United Electric Light & Power Co. at 
Springfield, Mass.. March 26. The members of the 
Worcester district of the Association will attend the 
meeting in a body to assist in the organization of the 
new section. 

At a recent meeting of the Boston district of this 
Association, J. P. Ryan, treasurer of the Building 
Trades Employers’ Association of New York City ex: 
plained in detail the’ working of this organization, 
what they have accomplished and: how it has been ac- 
complished since its origin in 1903. As many mem- 
bers of the: Boston district already belong to the Bos- 
ton branch of the association and many others are con- 
templating membership the meetings proved very in- 
teresting. Pt thn g _ 


WISCONSIN ‘STATE CONTRACTORS TO 
HOLD ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


The Wisconsin State Association of Electrical Con- 
tractors and Dealers will hold ‘its annual convention 
at the Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis., March 24 to 28. 
An interesting program has been arranged for this oc- 
casion which will include a number of prominent 
speakers. Requests for reservations>should be ad- 
dressed to J. A. Piepkorn,:108 Sycamore street( Mil- 


- waukee. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


All readers are invited to submit questions and answers 
to this department. Anonymous communications will not be 
considered. Questions should relate to electrical matters of 
any kind. Answers contributed by readers should be sub- 
mitted preferably within eight days of the date of publication 
of the question and should be limited, if possible. to 30.) 
words. Payment will be made for all answers published. 


Questions. 


No. 457.—HiGcuH-Sirep GrinpER—We wish to run an 
internal grinder at a circumferential speed of 5000 ft. per 
minute. As the wheel is only 2 in. in diameter, it would have 
to run about 10,000 r.pm. What is the most practical wav 
of getting this speed?—H. D., Detroit, Mich. 


NO. 498.—FENALTY FoR Low Power-Factor.—Where a 
power contract with a central station includes a penalty for 
low power-factor what means are commonly used to check 
up on what the average power-factor actually is? Do any 
power companies make an annual. or semi-annual survey 
of their power customers, or at least the larger ones?— 


S. W. Q., Allentown, Pa. 


No. 469.—Licutinc ror Beamen Dininc-Room Cen- 
INGS.—In quite a number of apartments that we wired several 
vears ago I find that the lights installed on the beamed ceil- 
ings of the dining rooms are seldom or never used. Usually 
these consisted of four rosettes at the intersections of the 
beams around a central rectangular panel, each outlet being 
equipped with a socket husk. Is the non-use of these lights 
due to decreasing popularity or fashion, or is there something 
about the installation that can be improved to make these 
lights more useful? Before ceasing to recommend wiring 
for such lights we should like to hear some opinions on this 
subject.—F. T. B., Milwaukee, Wis. 


No. 460.—Raits INSTEAD oF TROLLEY WIRES FoR TRAVELING 
Cranes.—I should like to know what experience is obtained 
from using light but fairly rigid contact rails in place of 
trolley wires for a traveling crane of large lifting capacity. 
Has this scheme been used to any extent? What method of 
supporting is used for the rails? Is it better to use sliding 
contact shoes or trolley wheels ?—T. N. J., Akron, Ohio. 


Answers. 

No. 403.—SERIES STREET-LIGHTING Syst—EMsS.—Recently 1 
heard of a scheme for running series street lighting circuits 
without a constant-current regulator, but using a transformer 
of special type at each lamp post. What advantage, if any, 
does this latter system possess? Has it been tried out and. 
if so, with what results?—M. D. E., Denver, Colo. 


[Answer A published in Feb. 22 
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issue of 


Answer B.—The svstem desertbed ts used for the 
new street-lighting circuits of Milwaukee, Wis. The 
central-station company’s three-phase four-wire dis- 
tribution network is tapved at various district centers 
through single-phase transformers with adjusting taps 
to vary the secondary voltage within certain limits 
for different numbers of lamps. The secondary cir- 
cuit is a series circuit that runs past the lamp posts 
and feeds the lamps through special series or current 
transformers that are buried at the foot of the post. 
The lamp circuits thus constitute tertiary circuits of 
low voltage. (ne advantage is that no high voltage is 
carried into the post, thus insuring safety. The light- 
ing circuits are entirely free of constant-current 
transformers or regulators und their numerous 
troubles. If a lamp burns out or is removed from the 
circuit, the current in the series circuit is not appre- 
ciably affected. No substation building or operators 
are required, as the lighting circuit is tapped off 
through outdoor equipment installed on poles in ghe 
alleys, an automatic time switch throwing the Gifeuit 
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en and off. This system has given no trouble since 
it was first introduced nearly three years ago. It is 
also used in some other cities in which the series trans- 
formers are sometimes placed in an enlargement of 
the lower part of the post so as to be accessible in 
case of trouble.—L. P. T., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Answer C.—There are several different types of 
pole-type transformers now being used -for purposes 
of current regulation on series lighting circuits. The 
installation of these devices has increased greatly in 
the last few years, due to the greater use of electricity 
for lighting in the suburban and country districts, and 
more especially in those districts in which a constant- 
current series lighting system has to be supplied from 
a constant-petential source. Practically all of the 
devices on the market contemplate the maintenance 
of a constant current in a circuit which is fed from 
constant-potential systems such as run through the 


suburban and country districts. 


One such device makes use of an unsaturated high- 
reactance coil working in conjunction with saturated 
low-reactance coil, the apparatus being popularly 
known as the “phase displacement” type, since by the 
application of this principle the current is maintained 
substantially constant over the practical range of 
allowable outages. As shown in the accompanying 
curve, the current does not vary more than 2 or 3% 
between full load and 25% outage. Above the 
latter figure. however, the current curve droops con- 
siderably. It is assumed that whenever the outages 
reach the neighborhood of 25% immediate inspection 
will be made and new lamps installed. 

Another form of apparatus differs radically from 
the above, in that by the use of a moving coil in a 
transformer mounted on the poles, the current is 
theoretically maintained constant, no matter what the 
outage of the circuit being supplied is. In such a 


‘device, one coil is stationary and mounted on the 


core of a small transformer, while a second coil 
mounted on the same core member is allowed to move 
with respect to the fixed coil, the force utilized being 
the mutual repulsion between the coils that is normally 
The clearance 
of the movable coil is necessarily large, however, due 
to the requirement that it must move about a pivot and 
through an angle which is sometimes equal to 45° 
or more. This is, of course, productive of a large 
leakage of flux and one type of moving-coil. trans- 
former secks to obviate this through the moving of 
the portion of the core which the moving coil sur- 
rounds, at the same time that the coil itself moves. ` 

Still a third kind of pole-type regulator seeks to 
maintain constant current by suitably adding enough 
inductive drop to the svstem, so that although a 
decreased resistance is obtained due to the outage 
of a light, or a number of lights, the addition of the 
inductive drop to this latter quantity corrects the 
voltage to such an extent that the desired current 
regulation is obtained. This inductance is shunted 
around each individual lamp and, upon the outage of 
the lamp, the inductance across it is placed in circuit 
and when added vectorially to the resistance drop 
(relatively negative when the light is out) swings the 
voltage to the proper position and magnitude to main- 
tain.the current in the circuit constant. 

The principal advantage by the use of these indi- 
vidual pole-tvpe regulators over the old constant- 
current regulator of large capacitv, which was placed 
in the central station and controlled a relatively long 
circuit. is that) of) flexibility! A.satisfactory constant- 
current circuit may be obtainéd from any constant- 
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potential system of distribution and this is a great 
boon in the suburban and country districts. More- 


over, where only a small percentage of the customers | 


served by a power company desire constant current 


Maxwnurys current varia- 
tion between full load 
ana 25% outage 


Current 


ZS 
OuTages - percent 


Regulation Curve of Phase-Displacement Type of Transformer. 


the cost of installation does not warrant equipping the 
central station with a large-capacity regulator for the 
entire system.—A. A. B., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


No. 455.—RATES FoR ELECTRIC SERVICE DURING CONSTRUC- 
rion.—There are a large number of electrically driven con- 
struction devices which are only used temporarily during the 
course of construction or remodeling of buildings. Such 
apparatus includes hoists, floor polishers, small portable 
pumps, concrete mixers, etc. As they are only used for a 
short time, and usually by different contractors, considerable 
trouble has been experienced in establishing a definite 
equitable rate of charging for the service which they use. 
The installation of meters in such cases has been found un- 
satisfactory, as they are very liable to injury, and the total 
consumption of the apparatus is often less than the cost of 
installing the meter. Will some readers explain the methods 
by which a flat-rate charge may be drawn up and also the 
methods. followed in charging for service connections where 
such are necessary ?—H. J. W., Kokomo, Ind. 


The present tendency in rate-making is to discard 
estimated bills and flat-rate systems in charges for 
energy consumption. This attitude is encouraged by 
various state utility commissions. Any charge not 
based on a meter reading is likely to bring up the 
question of discrimination. A portable main line 
switch and meter mounted in a box and provided with 
a lock will eliminate injury to meters and furnishes 
a convenient method of handling these jobs. The 
charge for current should be figured at the same rate 
as similar business of a permanent nature.—W. H. K.. 
Evanston, Ill. 


No. 456.—“FiecpLtess” Motor.—I was called on to look 
over a newly rebuilt 10-hp., shuntwound, 110-volt direct-cur- 
rent motor which had been recently installed and was not 
giving satisfactory service. While working on the machine. 
I found it was running with one side of the field coil wind- 
ing open. Not having a voltmeter handy, I disconnected the 
other connection between that coil and the next, thinking pos- 
sibly the field winding was grounded in one of the four field 
coils. I continued to disconnect the field coils, one from the 
other, each time trying the motor until I had all the four 
field coils disconnected and the machine showed no bad 
effects whatever, but continued to run an 8-hp. pump to 
which it was belted just as well as if the held coils were 
connected. This motor was bought for and is stamped 650 
r.p.m., constant speed, but runs at nearly 1500 under load and 
makes over 2000 if belt comes off. Name plate is stamped 
“R hp. open” “10 hp. closed.” The machine is supposed to be 
a type CQ General Electric. Why will this motor develop 
nearly full horsepower with all field windings open? “Why 
does it run at excessive speed ? Why does it run away when 
helt comes off? What does “open” and “closed” refer to?— 
F. G. H., Hairston, Ala. 
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Answer A.—If this motor is really stamped: 8 hp. 
open, 10 hp. closed, there must be given on the name 
plate of the motor the time for which the ro hp. can 
be developed, as it is utterly impossible that a machine 
which gives 8 hp. continuously as an open motor, 
could give when enclosed 10 hp. also continuously 
without dangerous overheating. The reverse (10 hp. 
open, 8 hp. enclosed) would be more likely. Closed 
simply means that the openings in the brackets of the 
motor are closed to protect it against injury. 

This motor has a very high remanence in the iron 
part so that even with all the excitation from the field 
coils removed enough magnetism is retained to create 
a field strong enough to give a fair performance. Of 
course, the field is weaker than when the held windings 
are connected, and this accounts for the extremely 
high speed under no load, i.e., over 2000 r.p.m. But 
as the normal speed of the motor is 650, which is 
rather low for a motor of 8 hp., the resistance of the 
armature is intrinsically high, so that under load the 
voltage drop in the armature is considerable, which 
makes the speed drop from 2000 to 1500. It is doubt- 
ful, however, if the motor develops really only 8 hp. 
at 1500 r.p.m., because a pump requires an energy 
almost in proportion to its speed, so that either at 1500 
the energy taken by the motor from the line is more 
than double the normal output, or at 650 r.p.m. the 
pump does not require 8 hp., which is more likely 
because otherwise at 1500 r.p.m. with the weak field 
the sparking at the brushes would, be very bad, which 
is not mentioned in the question, however. The 
proper connection of the held winding will very likely 
put matters right—H. A., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

elnswer B.—As it is impossible for a motor to 
run without excitation it is probable that the machine 
in question is not a shunt wound machine at all but is 
compounded. As the excessive speed, especially at 
“no load,” is a series characteristic there may be an 
open in the shunt winding, or part of this winding 
may be incorrectly connected and be neutralizing the 
other’ part m which case the machine will run as a 
straight “series” motor. As the motor has just been 
rebuilt it may be that such a mistake has been made. 
The fact that the motor being marked “constant 
speed” would point to its being compound wound. 
The motor 1s possibly of special design to run as 
either compound or series and is now running with the 
shunt open and is operating an 8-hp. pump, which is 
its full load for this connection. Compounded, it 
would give the second rating of 10 hp.—J. S., Cum- 
berland, B. C., Canada. 

Answer C.—If the brushes of a motor are given 
a lead, it is possible for the motor to run without any 
held excitation other than that furnished by the arma- 
ture. but because of the brushes being set leading in 
place of lagging there will be excessive sparking. The 
specd of a motor 1s determined by the strength of its 
field magnetism, the speed being higher for a weak 
feld than for a strong one. This would account for 
the higher speed when there is no load on the motor, 
since the small armature current produces a weak 
held. The open and closed rating on the name plate 
is probably accounted for by the fact that some types 
of motors are used with dust shields on the ends. As 
the ventilation is poor under these conditions the 
motor must be given a lower rating than when oper- 
ated open without the shields. It would be interesting 
to know whether it was found that the direction of 
rotation of the motor was reversed after the field was 
reconnected or whether the brushes had, heen: set in 
the wrong position.—H. SIRS Wahpeton, NoDak. 
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- New Appliances 


A I A E T 


Unique Pipe:Threading Tool Set—British Electric Trucks 
—Triple Light Distribution from Unit— Renewable Fuse 


New Beaver Pipe-Threading Tool 
With Separate Die Units. 


The Borden Co.. Warren, Ohio, man- 
ufacturer of the well known Beaver 
easy working die stocks and square-end 
pipe cutters, has ‘brought out a new 
pipe-threading device known as the No. 
3 Beaver Junior. - 

This little tool is built on the unit 


plan to thread 1%, 4. 4%, Y%, 34 and ~ 


l-in. pipe. It can be purchased com- 
plete or the units can be bought sepa- 
rately. 


The new tool consists of a ratchet- 


handle and separate die heads to thread 


Or 
32320999? 


No. 3 Beaver Junior Pipe-Threader With 
Separate Die-Head Units. 


each size of pipe. The whole outfit is 
attractively finished and packed in a 
convenient wooden case. It makes an 
ideal tool for use about the home as 
well as a very practical tool for the 
workshop. . 

In keeping with the high quality of 
other Beaver tools, the new tool pos- 
sesses certain unique and valuable me- 
chanical features. For instance, the 
ratchet mechanism is entirely encased 
so that it is impossible for dirt or grease 
to accumulate and retard the action of 
the tool; this is an important advantage. 
The addition of the l-in. size to the 
range is another advantage which will 
be greatly appreciated by the trade. 


New British Industrial Truck. 


It is expected that industrial elec- 
tric tractors and trucks will be much 
more generally used in British ware- 
houses and factories in the future as 
a measure making for increased efh- 


ciency and to facilitate the handling - 


of materials. In anticipation of this 
demand the British Electric Vehicles, 
Ltd., of Southport, England, has in- 


troduced a new one-ton truck for such .- 


Service. 

The specifications given for this 
truck are similar in many respects to 
our standard American designs. It 
has a loading space 6 ft. by 3 ft. 1 in., 
the platform being 1 ft. 8% in. from 
the ground. The speed on the level 
is 6 to 7 miles per hour, and the rated 
mileage per battery charge is 20 to 25 
miles on the level. The battery con- 
sists of fourteen 25-volt cells of the 
chloride “Ironclad” pattern, with a 
capacity of 193 amp. The charging 
rate is 25 to 40 volts. 10 amp., and 
boosting charges can be given up to 
50 amp. when necessary. The vehicle 
is fitted with three speeds in either 


direction, and a bell push is attached 
to the controller handle. The trans- 
mission 1s by chains from both mo- 
tors to the rear wheels. The brake, 
which is of the external expanding 
pattern to both rear wheels, is oper- 
ated by a foot pedal, and is normally 
in the “on” position. A switch is m- 
terlocked with the brake, cutting off 
the current when the brake is on, 
and vice versa. 


Livingston “Economy” Light for 
Interior Lighting. 


An interior lighting unit with several 
unique features has been placed on the 
narket by J. Livingston & Co., Inc., 
Grand Central Terminal, New York 
City. It is known by the trade name 


“Livingston Economy Light,” it being- 


contended by its makers that its use is 
economical both of money and of eye- 
sight. The upper reflector.is made of 
porcelain-enameled steel, the lower 
bowl is of an opal glass known as 
Celestialite. This diffuses the light 
that passes downward through it, while 


also reflecting part of the light to the 


outer surface of the large reflector. 
The major portion of the light is re- 


flected upward by the large reflector - 


Unique Lighting Unit Which Has Three 
Kinds of Light Distribution. 


toward the ceiling. Thus the unit gives 
three kinds of light distribution, two of 


. which are indirect and one direct. 


This unit, on which patents are pend- 
ing, is the invention of P. W. Mathieu, 
manager of the Livingston organiza- 
tion. It has a pleasing outline landtiis 


easily cleaned, and is furnished, either 


plain or decorated, for Mazda C lamps 


ranging from 75 to 500-watt sizes. Its 
design has been worked out to prac- 
tically eliminate glare and at the same 
time to give a high efficiency of illumi- 
nation. It can be used in a variety of 
interiors, the size and decoration being 
selected to suit the individual require- 
ments. 


Pierce Ferrule and Knife-Blade 
Renewable Fuses. 


In these days of big quantity pro- 
duction attended by heavy investments 
in machinery and equipment, it is vital-. 
ly necessary to keep power lines in con- 


Fuse 


Plerce Knife-Blade Renewable 
Opened to Show Interna! Construction. 


stant service. The “power off” periods 
must be cut to a minimum. Overloads 
will occur and fuses will .blow. It is 
therefore necessary to. protect produc- 
tion as well as those in charge of the 
electrical equipment by using fuses that 
can be quickly and properly renewed or 
refilled, and which are absolutely safe 
and foolproof. — l 
The new Pierce renewable fuse is de- 
signed to fulfill these needs. It can be 
furnished both in ferrule and knife- 
blade types. One end of the fuse link 
is slotted at the.end. and the other is 
slotted at the side, thus making it con- 
venient for inserting in position, it on- 
ly being necessary to loosen the two 
screws, which when tightened hold the 
fuse in place. To refill the ferrule type 
fuse unscrew the cap, pull it apart, 


_ loosen the screws, insert the new fuse 


link, tighten the screws, and screw on 
the cap. To refill the knife-blade type. 
simply pull it open, loosen screws, re- 


move the remaining portions of the old 


link, insert the new fuse link, tighten 
the screws and close. 

The fuse cannot be inserted in the 
clips unless it is fully closed, thereby 
making it a safe one to handle. It is 
claimed that the Pierce fuse can be 
removed from the circuit, renewed and 
returned in 15 seconds. A screw driver 
is the only tool required. There are no 
loose pieces to contend with. A unique 
venting arrangement is provided to 
take care of the gases that accumulate 
when a fuse is blown, thus minimizing 
the charring of the fiber or the fusing 
tight of conpections on heavy “shorts.” 
The knife blades are always rigid and 
in perfect alinement, insuring positive 
contact. — 

The Pierce fuses are made for 250 
and 600 volts, ranging from 3 to 600 
amperes in capacitv. They are manu- 
factured_ hv. the Pierce Fuse Corpara- 
tion, “Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Interstate Electric to Extend Facilities—Washing Machine - 
Exhibition a Success—Dayton Fan & Motor Reorganized 


The Borden Co., Warren, Ohio, 
manufacturer of Beaver pipe-cutting 
and threading tools, has been hon- 
ored by. election as a member in the 
Rice Leaders of World Association, 
which is by invitation only to com- 
panies handling the highest quality 
products. 


Electrical Engineers Equipment 
Co., designer and builder of power 
plant appliances, Chicago, has just is- 
sued several pages of its Bulletin 108, 
numbering from 24 to 36 inclusive. 
These illustrate and describe outdoor 


switching equipment and show dia- ` 


grams of various combinations of 
“Three E” equipment, 


The Dayton-Dick Co., Quincy, III, 
has changed its name to the Dayton- 
Dowd Co., this action being taken be- 


cause of changes in the organization. | 


The capital has been doubled and the 
business placed directly ‘tinder’ the 
control of those immediately inter- 
ested. Plans ate being prepared for 
broadening its field of. activity and 


facilities are being greatly extended. 


The company ‘has recently received 
many ordérs for large irrigation and 
drainage pumps, and it can now build 
any size from '114 to 30 in: in a split 
casing type of pump. 


complying with specifications of the 
various underwriters’ boards. Fur- 


thermore, it has developed high pres-' 


sure and hydraulic pumps for boiler 
feed, “elevator: pumps and- similar 
high pressure service, and these lines 
are’ to be pitshed to the utmost, ~ 


Interstate Electric Co, New Or- 
leans, La., because of the enormous 
export -business ‘which it is now do- 
ing with’ Central and: South Ameri- 
ca, as welt as Cuba, has found tt 
necessary ` to increase its facilities 
and ‘will renovate a building at -the 
corner of Baronne and Perdid -streets, 
in that city. The entire ground floor 
of the building will be rebuilt so 
that an up-to-date retail department 
for electrical and aufomobile fixtures 
may be installed. Another floor will 
be added to the five-story building. 
This floor: will be devoted to the 
offices of the concern, and a half 
floor built above it will be equipped 
as a recréation room for employes. 
Percival Stern, president of the 
company, has also announced that 
an instructor has been employed to 
teach the employes stenography, ac- 
counting, letter writing, advertising, 
salesmanship and other useful subjects. 
all the instruction to be given on 
the company’s time, gratis to the 
employe. The company has at pres- 
ent nine representatives in Cuba, 
South and Central America and will 
shortly increase this number to six- 
teen and establish three branch of- 
fices to care for the demands of its 
foreign trade. 


It has devel- | 
oped a complete line of fire pumps, 


= Moines. 


The Western Dry Battery Co., 
maker of Bull Dog dry cells at Seat- 
tle, Wash., has moved into its own 
two-story factory building at 15th ave- 
nue and Wheeler street. These works 
were established six years ago. 


- James Bennett and Roy Bennett are 


president and manager, respectively. 


General Electric Co. in its Fort 
Wayne (Ind.) plant has adopted a 
new scheme of service flag for the 
men who are coming back to the 
works. Whenever a soldier, a former 
employe, returns to work a star is 
added to the flag. At the present 
time the flag contains nearly 160 
stars and additional ones are being 
added every day. 


Roller-Smith Co., 233 Broadway, 


New York City, announces the ap- © . 
‘- locomotive cylinders. 


pointment of P. I. Perkins Co., 141 
Milk St., Boston, Mass., as its agent 
in Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island. The Perkins com: 
pany will handle in this territory the 
Roller-Smith Co.’s line of instruments, 
circuit breakers and meters, and has 
arranged to have its W. A. Blach- 


ford give his special attention to its- 


Roller-Smith activities. 


Domestic Engineering Co., Sioux 
City. Iowa, was recently organized 
by local -business men fo distribute 
domestic specialties in the states of 
Iowa, South Dakota and Nebraska 
and will operate a branch im Des 
Among the products dis- 
tributed by this company are Isko 
refrigerating machines, Marco elec- 
tric light and power plants, Stolco 
electrical fixtures, Tuec vacuum clean- 
ers, Almetal laundry machines and 
Sharp ash disposal systems. In ad- 
dition, a’ complete 
supplies and accessories will be 'han- 
dled.- C. A. Kuenzel, Jr., is president 
of the company. ` a 

Electric Vacuum Cleaner Co., Inc., 
was recently incorporated with prin- 
cipal offices in Cleveland, Ohio, and 
New York, as previously announced. 
The new concern ts a consolidation 
of the business and manufacturing 
facrlities of the Frantz-Premier -Co., 
Cleveland, and the vacuum cleaner 
business of the Edison Electric Ap- 
pliance Co., Chicago. It will be de- 
voted to the manufacture and sale 
of electric vacuum cleaners, includ- 
ing stationary and portable types, 
and will equip its output with Gener- 
al Electric. motors. The present lo- 
cal service stations maintained by the 
Frantz-Premier Co. will be extended 
and developed to give complete serv- 
ice to users of products of the new 
concern. The directors of the new 
company are: Julius Tuteur, May- 
nard H. Murch, John Sherwin, A. V. 
Cannon and E. W. Miner, of Cleve- 
land: F. S. Hunting, Ft. Wayne; G. 
A. Hughes, Chicago: C. E. Patter- 
son and A. K. Baylor, New York. 


line of electrical 


 urer. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has sold to British interests for ap- 
proximately $7,000,000 its holding in 
Electric Holdings, Ltd.< The latter 
concern was organized in London in 
May, 1917, to take over the British 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co. ; 


Air Reduction Sales Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York, is sending out new 
folders dealing. with Airco products, 
including welding and cutting appar- 
ratus, calcium carbide, oxygen, nitro- 
gen, acetylene generators, acetylene 
and welding rods. They are well il- 
lustrated and show the benefits de- 
rived from the use of these products 
and methods employed in building up 
worn frogs and repairing damaged 


Star Electric Co., Gary, Ind., has 
been purchased from J. A. Defresne 
by a group of electrical engineers 
composed of Thorton A. Wood, 
John E. How and Joseph Thompson. 
The first two mentioned will be active 


in the conduct of the business but: 


Mr. Thompson will continue to hold 


his position in the electrical depart- ` 


.ment of the American Bridge Co. ° 


Mr. Wood will have charge of the 
steel work of the new company. Mr. 
How was until recently. connected 
with ‘the General Electric Co. at Ft, 
Wayne, Ind. The new firm will act 


as consulting electrical engineers- as ° 


well-as carrying on the regular elec- 
trical contracting and merchandising 
business of the Star Electric ‘Co. 


Dayton Fan & Motor Co., Dayton, 
Ohio, manufacturer of electric desk, 
oscillating, ceiling fans, small power 
motors, belt-driven fans and water 
motors, recently underwent a com- 
plete change in organization. The 
following are the new officers of the 
company: Edwin O. Waymire, presi- 
dent: Lee W. James, vice-president; 
Clyde C. Miner, secretary and treas- 
Mr. Waymire has been con- 
nected with the company in-an of- 
ficial -capacity since its inception 
about twenty-eight years ago. He is 
thoroughly acquainted with the trade 
and its requirements. Mr. James 
is one of the most prominent attor- 
neys and financial men of Dayton, 
and Mr. Miner has been associated 
with the Robbins & Myers Co. for 
the past 20 years as general auditor 
and credit manager. The experience 
of these three men insures the elec- 
trical trade an organization which 
will undoubtedly prove of great ad- 
vantage to the Dayton Fan & Motor 
Co. The company purposes to im- 
mediately build new factories, with 
a floor space of approximately 100.- 


000 sq. ft., to accommodate its expand- 


ing business.> Plans have already 
been laid to engage in the production 
of smaH-motors, s both) alternating 


- 
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current and direct current, for the 
resale manufacture of household 


electrical appliances. A competent 
organization is being perfected, ade- 
quate buildings will be erected, and 
it is expected that within six months 
the company will be in a position 
to produce these motors in large 
quantities. 


Delta-Star Electric Co., 2433-2453 
Fulton street, Chicago, is distributing 
Bulletin No. 34, perforated to fit 
Delta-Star Binder B-140, which de- 
scribes and lists outdoor busbar and 
wiring supports with unit insulators 
of the same type used with equipment 
in Bulletin No. 32. Another circu- 
lar issued by the company (Bulletin 
No. 302) illustrates and describes 
three-phase low tension equipment 
up to 600 volts. A third publication 
is Addenda Bulletin. No. 31A, dealing 
with “Unit Type” indoor bus sup- 
ports and should be filed with Bul- 
letin No. 31. 


Redmon, Edgar & Redmon, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, manufacturers of E-Z- 
Way kitchen equipment, are distrib- 
uting a catalog 914 by 414 in. in size, 
illustrating and describing in detail 
their line of electric kitchen equip- 
ment, which includes electric and 
hand power dish washers, vegetable 
parers, receiving tables, dish car- 
riages, hollow-ware washers, steel cup- 
boards, etc. Since its introduction 
about five years ago, the E-Z-Way 
dish washing machine has met with 
much success, and in its use in a wide 
field of various institutions through- 
out the country no conditions have 
been met that have suggested a neces- 
sity for any marked improvement, and 
the machine is presented without a 
change in principle. 
fact that the concern has witnessed 
considerable inconvenience in obtain- 
ing material, it has been abfe to fill 
orders promptly and maintain the ex- 
cellent quality of its equipment, and 
with the return of normal conditions 
proposes to add to its line several use- 
ful inventions which have suggested 
themselves through a careful study of 
requirements in this field. The latest 
addition to the company’s line is the 
electric E-Z-Way hollow-ware washer 
and silverware burnisher, which is an 
original and valuable invention and 
a popular addition to the extensive 
line of E-Z-Way equipment produced 
by the comnany. 


American Steel & Wire Co., with 
branches in the principal cities of the 
country, has issued a number of pieces 
of literature dealing with its various 
products. One of these is entitled 
“Rail Bonds and Bonding Appli- 
ances,” which describes in a brief and 
comprehensive manner bond tester 
and instruments, bonding tools and 
appliances: bonds for rail webs, rail 


heads and rail base; compressors; 
concealed rail bonds: drilling ma- 
chines: exposed rail bonds: flame 


welding outfit: hand tools, socket ter- 
minals; tools for soldering, and vari- 
ous tynes of rail bonds. Numerous 
illustrations and diagrams accompany 
the text. Another booklet discusses 
the use of American ignition wires 
and cables for automobiles, motor 
boats and airplanes. It enumerates 
the “ominant features which dis- 
tinguish this company’s ignition wires 
and cables and includes diagrams 
showing electrical connections, me- 


In spite of the. 


ELECTRICAL REVIEW 


chanical and electrical connections of 
a typicel single-wire, three-unit sys- 
tem, etc., of automobiles. An article 
on “Monoplane, Biplane and Triplane 
Wing Trussing” by F. W. Pawlowski, 
and another on “Examples and Fotces 
of Biplane Side-Bracing,” an extract 
of a pater presented by the same au- 
thor at the First Aeronautic Session 
of the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers, are also contained therein. <A 
third bulletin deals with wire rope and 
its various uses, the principal ones 
being: haulage rope for mines, docks, 
etc.; hoisting rope for elevators of 
all kinds, mines, coal hoists, dredges, 
conveyors, etc.; special flexible and 
extra flexible rope for cranes, counter- 
weights, ammunition hoists, dredges 
and kindred uses. 


Roller-Smith Co., 233 Broadway, 
New York City, has issued Bulletins 
410 and 520, the first dealing with its 
line of four-in. “Imps,”. and the sec- 
ond with its industrial type of circuit 
breakers. The instruments known as 
“Imps” are voltmeters and ammeters 
of compact size for use in battery 
charging and other small switch- 
boards and panels. They are of high- 
grade construction and made in a va- 
riety of ranges. The industrial cir- 
cuit breakers are a modification of 
the company’s well known “Standard 
type, but have some of the refine- 
ments of finish omitted, these being 
unnecessary for the average indus- 
trial plant. They are made in sizes 
up to 100 amperes and in single, dou- 
ble, triple and quadruple pole types. 


Sanford-Riley Stoker Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass., is mailing a leaflet on its 
stoker. With the word reconstruc- 
tion the byword, and used so often 
and so misapplied as to really be a 
misnomer, it is pleasant to en- 
counter and literature dealing with 
after-the-war problems in which the 
word reconstruction is omitted. 
“Coal Runs the Machinery of Peace” 
is the title of a leaflet being circu- 
lated by the company to discuss fea- 
tures of its underfeed stoker. This 
leaflet, artistically gotten up in red, 
white and blue, illustrates and de- 
scribes various salient features of the 
Riley stoker, and includes a curve of 
performance and an illustration of 
the famous installation of these stok- 
ers under the 3373-hp. boilers at the 
Essicks station of the Public Service 
Co. of New Jersey. It is accom- 
panied by a supplement on “stoker 
service,” in which the names and ad- 
dresses of the company’s district man- 
agers are given for the benefit of 


. those needing advice and help. 


W. A. Blonck & Co., 155 N. Clark 
street, Chicago, manufacturer of boil- 
cr efficiency meters, have gotten up a 
very interesting chart, explaining 
draft and what it implies, with special 
reference to the new style Blonck 
efficiency meter. The theme of this 
chart is the perfect firing point, where 
waste stops and economy starts for 
various conditions. The position of the 
draft under and over the fire, the 
effect of air tn filtration, holes in the 
fire, thick fuel beds, passages clogged 
with slag and soot, excessive draft 
under the fire and closed stack dam- 
per are all shown diagrammatically 
in a simple, clear and concise way. 
This chart constitutes a most illu- 
minating description of what meas- 
urements of draft show. Thejdraft 
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gauge is a means to the end, and in- 
ability to interpret the readings of a 
draft gauge make the investment in 
draft gauges of little use. While 
these Blonck charts refer specifically 
to the Blonck efficiency meter, the 
descriptive matter, the inferences, in- 
terpretations and conclusions make 
this chart of value to every fireman 
and others interested in the operation 
of boilers. 


Home Specialty Co., Cleveland. 
Ohio, manufacturer of the Laun-Dry- 
Ette, is erecting a two-story fre- 
proof brick building, which will be 
ready for occupancy some time in 
May. It is hoped that the present 
scarcity of Laun-Dry-Ettes will be 
somewhat relieved by the enlarged 
output which the new struéture will 
atford. The output of Laun-Dry- 
Ettes in the present quarters has 
been more than doubled since the 
signing of the armistice. The Laun- 
Dry-Ette is an electrically-operated 
machine which eliminates the wringer 
by the use of a centrifugal dryer. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co., of East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has issued a complete catalog in 
which all of its electrical supplies are 
listed. In compiling the catalog 
every effort was exercised to make 
it of the greatest convenience to pur- 
chasers. The catalog is made up of 
1264 pages of description pertaining 
to the products of the company and a 
score of other pages contain a com- 
plete cross index, and index to -style 
numbers, and a table of “Approxi- 
mate Cost Multipliers,” which enables 
one to figure the approximate cost of 
all supplies listed. Although the book 
is called a catalog, it contains a, vast 
amount of information of a technical 
and engineering .aature. Practical 
suggestions for the use of many 
kinds of apparatus for the transmis- 
sion and utilization of electric power 
are given. It is planned to issue this 
catalog annually. The publication of 
this catalog is quite noteworthy, as it 
is the first book of such a nature pub- 
lished by an electrical concern having 
the wide diversity of products sold 
by the Westinghouse company. 


American Washing Machine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, 10 South La- 
Salle street, Chicago, is in receipt .of 
a letter from Professor Scoates, of 
the Mississippi Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, in which the, results 
of the demonstrations of washing ma- 
chines made recently at the State 
conference of home demonstration 
and home economic agents are set 
forth. At this conference Raymond 
Marsh, secretary of the Association, 
presented a paper entitled “How the 
War Developed an Increased Use of 
Household Labor-Saving Devices,” 
which was abstracted in a recent is- 
sue of the ExtecrricAL Review. This 
paper created a great deal of in- 
terest and was followed by a dem- 
onstration of twelve different wash- 
ing machines that were kindly loaned 
by members of the Association. This 
demonstration was very successful 
and convinced those in attendance, 
among whom were many women 
agents, that there is a splendid field 
for washing machines in practically 
every county of the state, despite the 
fact that this state has available a 
large’ number_of negro domestic ser- 
yants 
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Weekly Record of Construction Acti vities—Conventions 


EASTERN STATES. 


Grand Isle, Me.—The Allendale 
Mill has had plans prepared for the 
construction of a boiler plant in con- 
nection with the erection of a pro- 
posed sawmill. A. Hammon 1s 
manager. 


Vinalhaven, Me.—H. W. Fifield, 
Vinalhaven, has recently completed 
the purchase of the electric plant of 
the Islands Electric Co. at Vinal- 
haven for a consideration said to be 
about $25,000. The plant was con- 
structed about three years ago at 
a cost of $80,000, and was disposed 
of at public auction. 


Springfield, Vt.—Colonial Power & 
Light Co. has been awarded a con- 
tract by the Gay Brothers Woolen 
Co. for supplying additional electric 
energy for the operation of its plant 
in the amount of 100 kv-a. 


Gardner, Mass.—An appropriation 
of $14,300 has been approved by the 
city council as requisitioned in its 
annual budget for 1919, to be used 
for street lighting purposes. 


New Bedford, Mass.—Fairhaven 
Mills Corporation has recently com- 
menced work on alterations and im- 
provements at the boiler plant at 
its works in Coggeshall street, es- 
timated to cost about $10,000. 


Southbridge, Mass—In connec- 
tion with its annual budget for 1919, 
the city has made an appropriation of 
$14,000, to be used for the operation 
of the street-lighting system during 
this period. 


Spencer Mass.—The Town Council 
has approved an appropriation of 
$5,000 to be used for street lighting 
purposes during 1919. 


Worcester, Mass.—In arranging 
the annual budget for 1919, the City 
Council has recommended appropria- 
tions of $194,000 and $8,000 to pro- 
vide for the operation of the street 
lighting department and fire alarm 
system, respectively. 


Westerly, R. I.—The city is consid- 
ering the tssuance of additional bonds 
for $200,000, to provide for the in- 
stallation of the proposed municipal 
lighting plant. A bond issue for 
$100.000 was recently approved by 
the State Legislature for this pur- 
pose. 


Albany, N. Y.—In connection with 
plans arranged by the State Super- 
intendent of Public Works, Lewis 
Nixon, for extensive work at the ter- 
minus of the State Barge Canal at 
New York City, estimated to cost 
approximately $400,000, new battery 
charging motor generator sets will be 
installed at various New York ter- 
minals. 


Albany, N. Y.—The state board of 
trustees has awarded a contract to 


Finch & Hahn, 86 Central avenue, 
Albany, for electrical work in connec- 
tion with new construction at the 


State Agricultural Hall, State and 
Eagle streets. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—The Brooklyn 


State Hospital has filed application 
with the Finance Committee of the 
State Legislature for appropriations 
as follows to provide for various im- 
provements: $5,000 for the installa- 
tion of additional power plant equip- 
ment; the installation of a new local 
telephone system and the lighting of 
the institution grounds, $1,500 and 
$1,000, respectively; the installation 
of a new fire alarm system, $5,000: 
and $65,000 for the installation of 
new electrical and mechanical equip- 
ment in the laundry. Isham G. Har- 
ris is superintendent. 


Buffalo, N. Y¥.—Suburban Electric 
Development Co. Inc., a Pennsyl- 
vania corporation, has filed notice of 
authorization to operate in New York 
state. W. S. Water, Buffalo, has been 
appointed local representative. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The Board of Man- 
agers of the Buffalo State Hospital, 
George W. Gorrill, superintendent, is 
arranging plans for the installation 
of new mechanical stoker equipment, 
boilers, etc., and improvements in 
the blowoff pipes to the boilers at 
the institution. It is understood that 
application for appropriations to 
cover the cost of the work will be 
made to the Finance Committe of 
the State Legislature. 


Central Islip, N. Y.—The board of 
managers of the Central Islip State 
Hospital, Dr. G. A. Smith, superin- 
tendent, has made application to the 
Finance Committee of the State 
Legislature for an appropriation of 
$15,000 to provide for the installa- 
tion of a new fire alarm signal system 
at the institution; $30,000 for the pur- 
chase of new electrical and mechan- 
ical equipment to be used in the laun- 
dry building; and $2000 for improve- 
ments in the boiler equipment at the 
north colony. 


Gowanda, N. Y.—The Gowanda 
State Homeopathic Hospital, Clar- 
ence A. Potter, medical superinten- 
dent, has arranged plans for the in- 
stallation of motor-driven pumping 
apparatus and electrical equipment 
for the Indian reservation, estimated 
to cost $8500; and improvements 
and alterations in the power house 
and boiler equipment at -the institu- 
tion. It is understood that applica- 
tion will be made to the finance com- 
mittee of the State Legislature for 
appropriations to cover the cost of 
the proposed work. 


Lyons, N. Y.—In connection with 
appropriation plans for the Borough 
during the coming year, arrange- 
ments are being made for a substan- 
tial fund . for street-lighting work. 


During the past year an appropria- 
tion of $5000 was employed, and it is 
expected to increase this amount as 
may be required for 1919, 


New York, N. Y.— Multiple Storage 
Battery Co., 427 West 50th street, 
has completed negotiations for the 
leasing of a new plant to be erected 
by the & B. Development Co., 
New York, at Jamaica, L. I. The 
plant will be one story, about 60x 
120 ft, and will be located near the 
Long Island Railroad freight sta- 
tion. It 1s estimated to cost about 


$18,000. | 


Macedon, N. Y.—The Town Board 
will submit the question of issuing 
$6500 electric improvement bonds to 
a vote of the people. Address B. L. 
Beal, town clerk. 


New York, N. Y.— Notice has been 
filed with the Secretary of State by 
the Gaston, Williams & Wigmore 
Electrical Engineering Corporation, 
39 Broadway, of an increase. in its 
capitalization from $500,000 to $1,- 
000,000, to provide for expansion. 


Ogdensburg, N. Y.—St. Lawrence 
Transmission Co. has fled notice 
with the Secretary of State of an in- 
crease in its capital from $525,000 to 
$3,000,000, to provide for general ex- 
pansion. 


Phelps, N. Y.—The Board of Vil- 
lage Trustees has approved the ap- 
propriation of $2688, to provide for 
the operation of the street lighting 
system for 1919. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—The Hudson 
River State Hospital, Walter G. Ry- 
an, medical superintendent, is consid- 
ering plans for various extensive 
improvements at the institution, in- 
cluding the installation of new elec- 
trical equipment. It is understood 
that application will be made to the 
State Legislature for appropriations 
to provide for the proposed work. 


Sea Cliff, L. I, N. ¥Y.—The Village 
Board of Trustees has approved an 
appropriation of $6060 to be used 
for street-lighting purposes for 1919. 


Schenectady, N. Y.—General Elec- 
tric Edison Corporation of China 
has changed its corporate name to 
the China General Edison Co., Inc. 
Notice has been filed with the Sec- 
retary of State. 


Utica, N. Y.—The board of manag- 
ers of the Utica State Hospital has 
awarded a contract for the proposed 
installation of new boiler equipment 
at the institution. The work will 
cost $38,130. 


Newark, N. J.— Essex Storage Bat- 
tery & Supply Co., with main plant 
at 272 Halsey street, is now fully es- 
tablished in its new service station 
at 279-81 Halsey street. The new 
establishment comprises about 18,000 
sq. ft. of floor space,and is equipped 
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with every appliance required in a 


modern plant of this nature. Geo- 
fray Simon and Harry Lippe are 
heads of the company. qe 


Newark, N. J.—Hecke & Macke, 60. 


William street, manufacturers of bat- 
teries, etc., have acquired the ‘build- 
ing at 63 Mt. Pleasant avenue and 
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are planning for the establishment of... 


a new service station 


ture. 


Newark, N. J.—American- 
Supply Co., Lafayette. street, has 
completed: plans. for the constrnction 


in the struci ’ 


-Oil & . 


of a new power plant and adminis- - - 


tration byilding in, connection, with 
the’ erection of its. proposed plant at 

238 Wilson avenue. .Percy B. Taylor, 
= 31 Clinton street 
neer. 


-+ Passaic, N. J.—Notice.: ha been 
filed by the: Okonite Co., Canal st., 
manufacturer of. insulated wires. of 


. an increase in its capital from: $600,- 
000 to $1,500,000. — X 


Perth Amboy, N. J.—The Board of 
Aldermen is planning. for the in- 
. Stallation of a total of 1400 new 
ampere, -600 .cp., 14.1 volt < incan- 
descent lamps; and 500 lighting units 
of smaller capacity. William C. Wil- 
son is chairman of the Committee on 
Lamps and Lights. 


Trenton, N. J.—Planse« are under 
consideration by the Citw Council for 


the establishment of a. new oie 


electric plant. 


Trenton, N. J.—Plans are being ar- 
ranged by. the Equitahle Pottery Co. 
for the rebuilding of its plant recent- 
ly destroyed by fire. 
ty of electrically operated equipment, 
including motors ‘and auxihaty. ap- 
paratus was destroyed. 


Beatty, Pa—The Board, of Trus- 


tees of St. Vincent’s College is hav- 
ing plans prepared for the construc- 
. tion of a+ one-story power plant at 


~ 


A large quanti- | 


the institution, estimated to cost, 
with equipment, in excess of $100,- 
000. The-Joseph A. Langdon & ate 
Co., 608 Grant street. Pittsburgh, 


the consulting engineer. 


Floreffe, Pa.—In connection. 
the completion of the marine: ways 
on the Monongahela river by -the 
Vesta Coal Co., recently constructed 
considerable new electrical equipment 
for operation has been installed, the 
entire work representing an expendi- 
ture of approximately $700,000. 


Hershey, Pa.—Hershey Chocolate 
Co. has completed plans for the con- 
struction of the proposed factory and 
power plant addition to its works. 


_ Kingston, Pa.—Luzerne County 
Gas & Electric Co. has filed notice 
with the Public Service Commission 
of a bond issue for $484,000, to be 
used in part, to provide for exten- 
sions and improvements. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The Navy. De- 
partment has awarded a contract to 
Wark & Co., Philadelphia, for the 
construction of the proposed one- 
story brick substation at the League 
Island Navy Yards. The structure is 
estimated to cost $7695. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.— Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. has 
completed the sale of its holdings in 
Electric Holdings, T.td., London, 


with 


is consulting, engi- ` 


| Wentworth, 


DATES AHEAD. 


W isconsin State Association of Elec- 
-trical Contractors. fand ` Dealers. An- 
‘nual conventioh,. Hotel Pfister.- Mil- 

waukee, Wis., March 24-28. State sec- 
retary, John <A. Piepkorn, 108 Syca- 
more street,..Milwaukee, Wis. .. Howey 


Electrical Association. 
meeting, a pan March 
. Secretary, Je P. ~ulliam, 1405 


Wisconsin 
ona 


GHZ s 


PATI a 


j First National Bank building, Milwau- 1. 


kee. 


Tri-State Water and Light Kanoiak 
‘tfon. Annual meeting, Greenwood, 'S. 
C., April. Secretary-treasurer, W. F. 
Steiglitz, Calumbus, S. C. se ae 


Pacitic Division, N. B. L. Pacific 
Division, National Hlectrigal “Jobbers' 
Association and California Association 
,of Electrical Contractors-ang Dealers. 
Joint convention, Del Coronado, 9; “Cak, 
April 30 to May ’2 


National Fire Protection Association 
nnual meeting, Ottawa, Ont., May 
658. Secretary-treasurer, Franklin H. 
87- Milk SER Boston, 
Mass. 


è >- 


l o National Electric Light Association. 


20 — 


anon) convention, 

“May 1 19-23. Secretary, 
ih: 3h West’ 39th. street, 
Cty n 


-Minois Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers. Summer con- 
en . Decatur, Ill, June. Secretary. 
N. T. Blumenthal, 179 West Washing - 
ton “street, Chicago.’ 


N i York 


American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers. Spring meeting, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Detroit, Mich.. June 17-20. Secre- 
tary, Calvin = W. Rice, 29 West 39th 
street, New York City. 


Ohio Electric Light Association. 
Annual meeting, Cedar Point, Ohio. 
July 15-18. Headquarters, Breakers 
Hotel. Secretary, D. L. GASHI, TEEN 
“ville, Ohio, 


: Association of Iron and Steel Elec- 
trical Engineers. Annual convention, 
St. Louis, Mo.. September, 1919. Sec- 
retary, John F. Kelly, Empire building. 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 


. 
. 


England,*to British interests for a 
consideration understood to be ap- 
proximately $7,000,000. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Crescent Electric . 
& Manufacturing Co., 2515 Penn 


avenue, is making extensive prepara- 


tionS at its plant to resume oe 


' tions on a peace-time basis. 


„company. 


understood that a quantity of new 
equipment will be required by the 


- Baltimore, Md. -Comoidated Gas, 


“Electric Light. & Power Co. has dis- 
. posed of the issue of $5,000,000 7% 


convertible gold notes recently of- 


. fered for sale. 


. to cost $10,000. 


` 


‘the construction 


Myersville, Md.—Hagerstown & 
Frederick Railway Co. is having 
plans’ prepared .for the construction 
of the proposed ‘local substation, 
one-story, about 40x60 ft., estimated 
Paul Smith is super- 
intendent. ` 


Hampton Roads, Va.—The Navy 
Department is arranging plans for 
of a one-story lo- 
cal boiler plant, about 56x103 ft., es- 
timated to cost in excess of $200,000. 


Asheville, N. C.— Asheville Power & 
Light Co. is considering plans for the 


installation of additional machinery 

at its plant, to increase the present 
_ Capacity. 

Albany, Ga.—In connection with 


the proposed construction of a hy- 
droelectric plant on the Flint river, 


near Albany, by the Georgia-Ata- 


“bama Power Co:, 
that a total of 10,000 hp. will be de- 


 & Meyer, 
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it is understood 


veloped, the project being estimated 
to cost approximately $2,000,000. W. 
J. Vested, Jr., is general manager. 


Atlanta, Ga.—The city has approved 


' `a 'bond-issue for~$300,000 to provide 


for the construction of a new munic- 
ipal electric generating plant. 


- Alma, Ga.—At the meeting of the 
City Council a resolution was passed 
calling for a $15,000 . bong election. 
The money is to be ‘used to put in an 
electric light plant in Alma,, Address 
: mayor. . . f 


7 ! 


Winter Havin. Fla:— Winter. Havei 
Wagon Works will improve .wagon 
works. The specifications ‘include 
forge and electric welding outfit. Ad- 
_dress Henry A. Marks, , OMMET 


‘NORTH CENTRAL; STATES. 


Akron, Ohic:—Architects”* Griggs 
110 W. 40th street, New 
York City, have prepared. plans ‘and 
will let contract for.-erecting+a .$50.- 
000 power plant heré ‘for. the B. F. 
Clengerman Co. The building will 
be 40x80 ft. in dimensions. one and 
one-half stories in height, ‘brick, steel 


and concrete material, steam heating, 


plumbing, . tile roofing, fireoroof in- 
terior finish, and electric lighting. 
Power plant equipment will’ cost 
about $15,000. 


Akron, Ohio.— Goodyear Tire & 


. Rubber Cọ. plans to erect a new 
$500,000. factory building.. 


Alliance, Ohio.—An election will 
be held April 8 to vote on the issu- 
sing of $400,000 bonds for a municipal 
electric plant -and POPO, for parks 
and play grounds. l 


Cleveland, Oblo- neier Bar- 
clay, . Parsons & Klapp, New York 
City, will have. plans completed by 
May | for the Rapid Transit Subway 
© Co. $5,000,000 in bonds will be issued. 
Address local representative H. M. 
= Grincherhof, 207 . Leader’ News build- 
ing. 


Cleveland, ‘Ohio. -Hiente Specialty 
Co -has tet contracts for a factory 
building to cost $70,000. ` 


Cleveland, Ohio.—Forbes Choco- 
late Co. will build a plant,. the first 
unit of which will be erected at once 
and will cost $290,000. Plant will 
have 100,000 sq. ft. of floor. space. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Berwind-White 
Coal Mining Co. is planning to con- 
struct an $800,000 power plant to 
furnish current for the eight mines 
of the company in the Windber, Pa., 
field. It is reported that the com- 
pany will open two new mines in the 
Windber field within the next 12 
months. i 


Galion, Ohio.—Extensions will be 
built to the plant of the Galion 
Metal Vault Co., which are provided 
for in an increase of the capital stock 
of the company from $200,000 to 
$400,000. : 


Portsmouth, Ohio.—The Electric 
Light Committee has decided to place 
25 additional lights. Address “Chair- 
man Westphal. . 

Waseon, Ohio.—The city trustees 
have been authorized to purchase 
wire, motors and other .electrical 
equipment without-advertising, also 


ethe contract for lighting 
` -house and ‘the county jail- for the 


- March 22, 1919, 


the purchase of, - Pipe, PUMPS. 


ete ;equipment. i P 


dae Co. of this city has been awarded 
the court 


next 12 months. | 
` Bluffton; Ind.—The - Bluffton city 


‘council is considering the purchase. 


and 


= of :a-néw 1000-kw. turbine engine for - 
--‘the municipal electric lighting plant. - 


This step 1s made necessary for the - 


increased business of thé plant, in- 
cluding the sale of current to the re- 
. cently organized Linn Grove. Light 
'& Water Co. Local ingustrial insti- 
tutions dre also ‘using 


 plant..iThe new turbine, if: ‘installed, 
- will make the plant almost in. dupli- 
. Cate, as. there is already a 600-kw. 
turbine in service. , The purchase of 
the new turbine for about $33,000 is 


dependent on the sale by the city of, 


a 400-kw. Corliss engine now in the 
‘local. plant. .It is not large enough 
to handle what’will be’ the minimum 
load at the plant. 
Bluffton, Ind. . ee 


Brazil,, Ind. Liberty Storage Bat- 


tery Co., Chicago, will purchase fac- 

tory building PE A occupied by 
plant of Brazil Stamping & Manu- 
‘facturing Co. The factory ‘will be 
removed from Chicago to Brazil. 


Columbia City,. Ind.—A company 
has been organized at Larwell, Ind., 
to establish an. electric lighting: plant 
in that village. 


‘Decatur, Ind.—Farmers’ Light & 
Power Co. has organized with a capi- 
tal of $5000 to furnish-hght and pow- 
er to Union and Root townships from 
the . Dent . school house. John D. 
Nidlinger, president. . 


East Chicago, Ind.—Indianapolis 


“Water Co. ‘has closed a contract with. 


the Warner Construction Co. of Chi- 
cago for the building of a water fil- 
_tration plant in East Chicago for the 
East - Chicago & Indiana 
Water Co., which will cost when 
equipped, $333,000. The new filtra- 
tion plant will be the most modern 
‘in the State of Indiana. It will have 
six filter units, each with a capacity 
of one and one-third million gallons 
-every 24 hours each. making a total 
capacity of 8,000,000 gal. a day. The 
plant will be built>to permit an ex- 
pansion to a capacity of 16,000,000 
gal. It will -have a sediment basin 
with a capacity of 1,500,000 gal. 
Chemical and filter houses will be 
built and extensions: 
boiler house and addition to the 
pumping house. One new boiler and 
two new pumps are to be installed. 


Fort Wayne, Ind.—The new three- 
story Spillman building, 60x60 ft. in 
dimensions, will be begun at once. 
Total cost $75,000. Henry Hilge- 
mann, Fort Wayne, Ind., is the con- 


tractor. 
Indianapolis, .Ind.—The Indiana 
. Public Service Commission and 


about twenty members of the Indiana 
Independent Telephone Association 
have taken steps to form a commit- 
tee of engineers which will make a 
study of telephone companies with a 
view to determine ‘how to differ- 
entiate between maintenance and de- 
preciation accounts. The Commis- 


Address ity clerk, © 


.. 


increased ` 
„amounts of--current from „the city 


. Harbor . 


made to the ` 
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sion and the telephone company men . 


will likely. appoint a joint committee 


and a system of accounting for. the 
< Springfield, H1L.—Municipal tiene: ., companies, máy be based as the re- 


` sults of the inyestigation.,..The Com- 


r 


mission’ and the. tele hone men will 


meet again on April 2 to further. dis- 
cuss the relation. of the Commission — 
tothe ‘utilities in, this respect, 


Indianapolis, Ind.—The city, has 
closed-a contract with the Welsbach 
Street” Lighting Co. of“ America, 


which holds the: citv agreement: for 


gas street lamps, for approximately 
159 column lights...and 43 electric 


lights. gperated .by the Merchants 


. Heat & Light Ca. will be discontin- 


ued. The hoard of. public, works. has 
the right to discontinue. 50 electric. 
lights this year with the Merchants 
Light & Heat Co. under ‘the city’s 


= contract. 


- ness houses, 


Cerro Gordo system, 
villages of Cerro Gordo and Oakley 


„electric 


Muncie, Ind.—Board of Public 
Works has recommended“a new city 


hall, to be erected at cost of $100,000. 


Bismarck, Ill.—Alvin Grain & Elec- 


tric Co. has incorporated to construct -:- 


and operate. an electric light and 


power service in the unincorporated. 


yillage of Bismarck, Vermilion 
cOUnLY: l 
-. Centralia, 1.—Duquoin - Utilities 


Co. has purchased plant of the Cen- 
trala Ice Co. Battery machinery 
will be-installed and the plant will 
be operated by electricity. Address 
William .Farrell, ‘manager. 


Cerro. Gordo, Iil.—Central Illinois | 
. Electric Co. -has applied 


to . the 
Illinois Public Utilities Commission 
for approval of sale covering the 
including the 


and intervening territory to the Cer- 
rp Gordo Electric Light Co. The 


Tatter company also asks for a certif- 
icate of convenience and’ necessity . 


to operate an electric light, heat and 
power system in Cerro Gordo and 
Oakley and for authority to issue 


-$20,000 of its capital stock. The com- 


pany plans to extend its lines and to 
add to its equipment and service. 


Pittsheld, Ill.—Virgil Hoover is. 
contemplating. the installation of an 
light plant at -Milton, Il., 
which will furnish current for busi- 

residences 
lighting. S 


Detroit, Mich.—Following the 
reaching of a tentative agreement by. 
the city railway commission and of- 
ficials of the Detroit United Railway 
for the purchase by the city at a cost 
of $31,500,000 of the company’s prop- 
erties in Detroit. the city council has 
decided to submit the proposition to 
the voters at the April 7 election. If 
the plan carries and the purchase is 
made the city will assume ownership 
and control of the lines July 1, 1919. 
The agreement calls for an initial 
payment by the city of $15,000,000. 
The stock of the Detroit United 
Railway !s largely held in Canada. 


Jim Falls, Wis.—Wisconsin Minne- 
sota Light & Power Co. has prepared 
plans for a hydroelectric station and 
dain. Address E. A. Pierce, vice- 
president, 2 South Barsloe street, 


Eau Claire, Wis. 


Sturgeon Bay, Wis—High Falls 
Co. contemplates extending the elec- 
tric power line from Green Bay to 
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and street . 


‘ cen. js . $15,000. 


a 


< operate a vertical, 
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Sturgeon Bay.. Address W. J. Wads- 


worth. 


Oklee, Minn.—EFstimated, ,cost of 


necessary water and electric, ao 
Rout 


St. ‘Paul, Minn. Villaume Box & 
Toe Co. has purchased: thé: Grib- 
ben Lumber Co. and has moved all 
the machinery of the latter company 
to its plant., The Villayme company 
-is in the, market for 20 to -30 electric 
motors.. ao ge 


ou ake pent 


St. Paul; Minn:—Swift & Co. at 
South St. Paul are negotiating for 
the purchase of a 150-hp. motor to 
centrifugal. deep 
_ well pump, which ‘will increase elec- 
tric energy requirements supplied by 
the Northern States Power Co. W. 
H. Schmelzel Co. has purchased a 


. r 
Pio 4 a! 
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-tract of land upon which will ‘be es- 


tablished the greatest’tractor distrib- 
uting center in Minnesota. Ft is es- 
timated the improvement will. even- 
tually represent an investment of 
more than $1,000,000. oy doe 


, Stillwater, 
Power Co.. 


Minn.—Northern States 
Stillwater division, has 


* secured contract with the State Peni- 


tentiary for 1000 kv-a. of electric 
energy, which is’ 500 kv-a. greater 
than the previous contract. Arrange- 


ments haye been completed by the 
Twin City Forge & Foundry; Co. for 
the assembling of steel barges, and 
the plant will be in full ap AER by 
April -1.. 


Bloomfield, Iowa.—The City Coun- 


_ cil has appointed a committee to inves- 


tigate the proposition. of new equip- 
ment for an electric light plant. It 
is planned to change the system from 
110-volt direct to”-2300-o0lt-60-cycle. 
three-phase and reconstruct the line. 
One unit of 225-kw. capacity,’ direct 
connected to a Corliss engine and 
one unit of '100 kw., 160,170 or -180 r. 
v. m. will probably be- installed. 


Davenport, Iowa.—McCarthy Im- 
provement Co. will erect a one-story 
tool house and garage, 40x150 ft., 
brick and concrete, to cost $17, 000. 


‘Davenport, Iowa. —Ewert & Richter 
Transfer Co. will erect a fireproof 
warehouse, 128x150 ft. in size. 


Dubuque, Iowa.—It is said that the 
City. Council has practically decided 
on a new five-year contract with the 
Dubuque Electric Co. for the furnish- 
ing of street lighting for the city. 
A contract will be drawn up between 
the city and company for a term of 
five years at the rates asked in the 
short and long term contracts but 
with the electric company paying the 
installing, moving or transforming 
cost of one hundred lights during 
the five years. The city will prob- 
ably have the right of installing. 
moving or replacing with smaller or 
larger candlepower 100 lights during 
the five years of the contract. Under 
one plan suggested they can install 
or change 100 lights in the tirst year, 
another plan calls for 36 lights the 
first year and 16 each vear thereafter. 


Marshalltown, Iowa.—The question 
of issuing bonds to secure municipal 
lighting will be submitted to vote. 
Address city clerk. 


Webster City, Iowa.—The local 
electric light plant suffered heavy 
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loss from windstorm, three smoke 
stacks having been blown down. 


Berryville, Mo.—Union Electric 
Light & Power Co. has under con- 
sideration the placing of a new boiler, 
the installation oF a water-tube 
boiler or the putting in of an oil en- 
gine. These improvements are to 
be installed at once. 


Butler, Mo.—Improvements to the 
city light plant are being considered 
or the proposition of having lines 
from other towns extended to Butler 
to furnish current. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The new build- 
ing of the Electric Theater will de- 
mand the installation of a large 
amount of electrical wiring and fix- 
tures. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Linwood Boule- 
vard Methodist church will complete 
present edifice at a cost of $75,000, 
bringing the total investment up to 
$125,000. 


Kansas City, Mo.—An elaborate 
amount of electrical wiring and fix- 
ture installation will be required in 
the new 14story steel. brick and 
stone building of the Kansas City 
Club, to be erected at a -cost of $1,- 
250,000. 


Macon, Mo.—The city will expend 
$45,000 on power plant, including new 
unit, engine, generator and settling 
basin. The specifications include 
concrete reservoir and installing 400 
to 450 kv-a. unit. Bids will be asked. 
Engineer Frank Wilcox, Syndicate 
Trust building, St. Louis, has pre- 
pared plans. Address William H. 
Martin, city clerk. 


Altamont, Kans.—Election will be 
called soon to vote on a $25,000 bond 
issue for electric lights. Archer & 
Stevens, 609 New England building, 
Kansas City, Mo., engineers. 


Eldorado, Kans.—There is a move- 
ment for the city to combine the new 
water plant with the electric light 
plant. If the city starts building a 
new plant this year. it can be com- 
pleted by the time the Kansas Gas & 
Electric Co.’s franchise expires in 
1922. 


Independence, Kans.—The arc 
street lights are soon to be replaced 
by tungsten lights. Plans for a new 
“white way” are also under consid- 
eration. 


Oswego, Kans.—Election will be 
held April 1 to vote $50,000 for an 
up-to-date liehting plant. 


Scranton, Kans.—An election will 
be held March 27 for the purpose of 
deciding whether $12,000 in bonds 
shall be issued to build a transmis- 
sion line for carrying electric cur- 
rent from Burlingame. Wm. Brick- 
son, city clerk. 


Topeka, Kans.—The senate approp- 
riated $200,000 for a power plant for 
the Rosedale Hospital and the house 
allowed $150,000. 


Uniontown, Kans.—A mass meet- 
ing was called recently to discuss 
the proposition of establishing a city 
electric lighting plant. There was 
strong sentiment in favor of a city 
owned plant. 


Holdrege, Neb.—The election for 
the purpose of voting on a $68,000 
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bond issue for the construction of a 
municipal electric light plant carried. 
Plans have been prepared by the city 
council covering the new plant and 
work will commence within 30 days. 
The lighting units are to be in- 
stalled at the city water works, two 
units being installed, one 220-kw. 
generator and one 110-kw., to be 
driven by Corliss steam engines. 
About 70 miles of distributing lines 
is included in the estimate as well as 
an ornamental street lighting system 
for the business district. 


Omaha, Neb.—Western Motor Co. 
will erect six-story building, 132x 
138 ft. for office, garage and show- 
room purposes. George L. Fisher is 
the architect. 


Sterling, Neb.— $16,000 electric 
light bonds have been authorized by 
vote. Address city clerk. 


Lisbon, N. D.—Lisbon Electric 
Light Co. will make improvements 
to its plant and equipment. Cost 
$15,000. 


SOUTH CENTRAL STATES. 


Louisville, Ky.—The_ eight-story 
Kenyon building, on the west side 
of Fifth street, between Main and 
Market streets, has been purchased 
by the Standard Savings & Loan 
Co. of Paducah, Ky., who will ex- 
pend $30,000 on improvements on the 
building. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.— Southern 
Cities Utilities Co. has filed notice of 
an increase in its capitalization from 
$500,000 to $2,500,000, to provide for 
expansion. 


Nashville, Tenn.—An election will 
be held here April 3 to vote on the 
question of issuing $60000 in bonds 
to install boiler in the electric light 
plant. Address citv commissioner. 


Ripley, Tenn.—The city has called 
a special election on May 1 to vote 
on the issuance of bonds for $150,000 
to provide for the installation of a 
new electric light and water system. 
Calfin Conner is mayor. 


Mobile, Ala— Definite announce- 
ment was made that H. M. Byllesby 
& Co., owners of the Mobile Electric 
Co. plant, would build a new power 
station sufhciently large to carry the 
entire lighting and power load of the 
city. The new plant will be erected 
in addition to the present power 
house of the company at Royal and 
St. Louis streets, which was partially 
wrecked by an explosion Feb. 21. 
The present plant will be retained as 
an auxiliary unit. 


Senatobia, Miss.—The mayor and 
board of aldermen at a meeting held 
recently approved the issuance of 
bonds by the citv in the sum of $15,- 
OOQ for the purpose of constructing 
a new and modern electric light and 
water plant. The present plant has 
heen in service for about 15 years. 
The new plant will furnish lights for 
Coldwater, six miles north. and for 
the county agricultural high school. 
These bonds will be issued at the 
April meeting of the board and work 
will begin on the construction of 
the plant about that time. 


Helena, Ark.—Helena Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. contemplates the construc- 
tion of a new electric hight plant in 
the near future. 
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Blanchard, Okla.—The city council 
has made arrangements with an Ok- 
lahoma City engineering company to 
make preliminary survey of the town, 
to estimate the amount of bonds 
necessary to build a light and water 
plant. l 


Frederick, Okla.—The city is hav- 
ing plans prepared for extension and 
improvement of electric light plant; 
also considering installation of orna- 
mental electric lighting system on 
Grand avenue. Address mayor. 


Newkirk, Okla.— Plans are progres- 
sing for the reconstruction of the 
waterworks and light plant. 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—The addi- 
tion of $2,000,000 to the capital stock, 
now standing at $10,000,000, of the 
Oklahoma Producing and Refining 
Co. foreshadows large extensions to 
its refining plants. 


Perry, Okla.—The city plans to ex- 
pend $100,000 to improve the electric 
light plant ang water works. Ad- 
dress mayor. 


Tishomingo, Okla.—Election will 
probably be called April 1 to vote 
bonds for the erection of an electric 
light and ice plant, owned and oper- 
ated by the city. 


Tahlequah, Okla.—Plans are being 
made for the installation of a munic- 
ipal light and power plant to cost 
approximately $65,000. 


Woodward, Okla.—Election held 
recently to vote $30,000 bonds with 
which to adequately equip the water 
and light plant, failed to carry. 


Austin, Tex.—The City Council ap- 
propriated $10,000 to place cables in 
the conduits already laid by the 
Water & Light Co. on Congress ave- 
nue, and the alleys and streets ad- 
jacent. When the cables are laid, the 
overhead light wires will be placed 
under ground. 


Brownsville, Tex.—Extensive im- 
provements for practically every out- 
post and cantonment in the Browns- 
ville district will be started at once. 
One of the most important improve- 
ments is the remodeling of the tele- 
graph and telephone communications. 


Carbon, Tex.—The Commercial 
Club of Carbon has raised a fund for 
installing an electric light and power 
plant. 


Dallas, Tex.—It is announced by 
Wiley Blair, chairman of the com- 
mitee of the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce which is promoting the con- 
struction of an interurban electric 
railway between Dallas and Wichita 
Falls, a distance of about 125 miles, 
that the money for the survey for 
the proposed line has been raised. 
The Dallas Northwestern Traction 
Co. is promoting a similar project. 


De Leon, Tex.—George H. Ford, of 
Dallas, owner of the local electric 
light and power plant, announces that 
he will install new machinery and 
equipment at a cost of about $40,000. 


WESTERN STATES. 


Ronan, Mont.—An electric light 
and power plant will be erected. 
Stephen Walner of Butte, owner. 


, Lamar, Colo.—The city of Lamar 
was authorized by the Public Utilities 
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Commission to proceed with a bond 
issue election April 1, calling for $45,- 
000, for the construction of an elec- 
tric light and power plant. The city 
is at present supplied with power and 
light by the Intermountain Railway, 
Light & 

regarded as insufficient by the com- 
mission to meet the city’s needs. 


Phoenix, Ariz.—Snowflake & Tay- 
lor Irrigation Co. is to install an 
electric light plant to supply light, 
heat and power to the towns of 
Snowflake, Taylor and Shumway in 
Navajo county. 


Porterville, Cal.—J. H. Berkeley, a 
consulting engineer of Southern Cali- 
fornia, has been retained by the city 
council to prepare plans for a munic- 
ipal gas plant. The council also has 
under consideration a municipal pow- 
er plant, the Mount Whitney Power 
& Electric Co. having applied for an- 
other increase in rates. 


San Diego, Cal—F. E. Newberry 
Electric Co., Los Angeles, has sub- 
mitted a low bid for the construction 
of a flood lighting system at the naval 
coaling station at La Playa. The 
wires will be installed in concrete 
conduits. 


Seal Beach, Cal.—The city will in- 
stall a rotary pump and motor and 
two auxiliary booster pumps in con- 
nection with the sewerage system 
which it plans to construct. This 
work is estimated to cost about $40.- 
000. Olmsted & Gillelen, 112 Hol- 
lingsworth building, Los Angeles, en- 
gineers. . 


Stockton, Cal.—General Motors Co. 
contemplates the establishment of an 
additional large plant for the manu- 
facture of tractors, trucks and farm 
implements at Stockton. 


PROPOSALS 


Copper Wire, Lead Wire, Connec- 
tors, Etc.—Bids will be received un- 
til 10.30 a. m., March 25, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., for furnishing wire 
rope, copper wire, lead wire, brass 
wire, connectors, condulets etc. Ad- 
dress A. L. Flint, general purchasing 
tel Panama Canal, Washington, 


Electric Elevator Pumps.—Bids 
will be received until April 15 for 
installing three electric triplex ele- 
vator pumps in the court house at 
Omaha, Neb. J. A. Wetmore, super- 
vising architect, Treasury Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 


Power Plant Equipment.—Bids 
will be received until 1 p. m. April 
2 for remodeling the municipal power 
plant, and furnishing and installing 
- complete steam-electric power plant 
equipment at Hibbing, Minn. Ad- 
dress D. D. McEachin, secretary. 


Power Plant and Transmission 
System.— Bids will be received until 
9 a. m. March 28, for the installa- 
tion of a steam power plant and an 
electric transmission system, at Mar- 
shall, Mo. The work will cover the 
material, equipment and labor. Bid- 
ders are invited to submit bids on 


Power Co., which has been 
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all or any part of the work as speci- 
hed. 


Cable, Generator Set, Machine 
Tools.—The Bureau of. Supplies and 
Accounts, Navy Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C., will receive bids for 
3000 ft. electric, 500,000 circular mils 
cable, for delivery at Washing- 
ton, D. C, (Schedule | 3852); 
generator set, meter, generator cells, 
etc., to be delivered at Washington, 
D. C., (Schedule 3849); one horizon- 
tal, motor-driven, boring mill, deliv- 
ery at Washington, D. C., (Schedule 
3833); one portable, hand or breast, 
electrical drill, for delivery at Charles- 
ton, S. C., one alternating current 
dry grinding machine, delivery at 
Charleston, S. C., (Schedule 3855); 
one Universal motor-driven milling 
machine, delivery at Washington, D. 
C., (Schedule 3835), and two motor- 
driven pipe threading and cutting off 
machines. to be delivered at Puget 


Sound, Wash., (Schedule 3830). 


INCORPORATIONS 


New York, N. Y.—Circle Electric 
Supply Co., Inc. Capital, $10,000. To 
manufacture and deal in electrical 
goods. J. Hechman, L. Davis and D. 
Lang, 2274 Seventh avenue, are the 
incorporators. 


New York, N. Y.—Efficiency Elec- 
tric Corporation. Capital, $150,000. 
To manufacture electrical mathinery 
and specialties. T. L. Ernst, F. H. 
Butehorn and R. A. McLean, 318 74th 
street, Brooklyn, are the incorpor- 
ators. 


New York, N. Y.—J. F. Delehant 
Electric Sales Corporation. Capital, 
$8000. To sell electric goods and 
supplies. M. B.-Delehant, H. Van 
Alst and P. J. Murray, 33 West 98th 
Street, are the incorporators. 


Pittsburgh, Pa—Devon Electric 
Co. Capital, $50,000. To manufac- 
ture electric goods of various kinds. 
W. I. Bickford and associates are the 
incorporators. i 


Connellsville, Pa—De Polo’s Heat- 
ing System Co. Capital, $20,000. To 
manufacture and install heating sys- 
tems, etc. H. E. Walton is the prin- 
cipal incorporator. 


Melbern, Ohio.—Melbern Tele- 
phone Co. has incorporated with a 
capital of $4000 by Edwin Stenger, 
Daniel D. Rinkel and others. 


Savannah, Ga.—Universal Light & 
Power Co. has incorporated by L. D. 
Wylly, F. B. Mosely and G. W. Spitz. 


Pierccton, Ind.—Pierceton Light 
& Water Co. has incorporated with 
a capital of $35.000 to furnish light 
and power. J. T. Brosnahan, direc- 
tor. 


New York, N. Y.—United States 
Electric Manufacturing Corporation. 
Capital, $50000. To manufacture 
electrical specialties, etc. Incorpora- 


tors: A. Caming. J. J. Lazaroe, and 
G. Frankel, 666 West 162nd street. 
New York, N. Y.—Railway & 
Power Equipment Co. Incorporated 
in Delaware with a capital of $5,- 
000.000. To manufacture power ma- 
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chinery, railway equipment, etc. In- 
corporators: K. I. Gartland, New 
York: H. Rubin, and M. Gross, 
Brooklyn. 


New York, N. Y.—-Ridishaw Manu- 
facturing Co., Inc. Capital, $250,000. 
To manufacture telephone and sound 
transmitting devices. Incorporators: 
M. Ganya, L. J. Haines, and J. Con- 
ners, 80 Broadway. 


New York, N. Y.—Rector Electric 
Co., Inc. Capital, $10,000. To manu- 
facture electrical specialties, etc. In- 
corporators, A. Goetze, W. Claman. 
and F. W. Martin, 320 East 156th 
street. 


Memphis, Tenn.—Hawkins Elec- 
tric Co. Capital, $10,000. To manu- 
facture electrical goods, etc. Incor- 
porators: B. T. Hawkins, Lloyd L. 
Gough, and J. Bloomfield. 


Natchez, Miss.—Natchez Electric 
Co. Nominal capital, $5000. To 
manufacture electric appliances. In- 
corporators: Frank Hootsell, Mau- 
rice Block, and A. I. Hootsell. 


St. Albans, W. :Va—St. Albans 
Light, Water & Ice Co. Capital, 
$100,000. Forming a consolidation of 
the Campbell Brothers Ice Co. 
and the St. Albans Water & 
Electric Co. It is understood that 
the corporation is considering plans 
for improvements and extensions in 
the plants, to provide for an increase 
in the present capacity. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Saving Coal in Steam Power Plants. 
—The Bureau of Mines, Department 
of the Interior, has published Tech- 
nical Paper 217, entitled “Saving Coal 
in Steam Power Plants.” This is a 
reprint of Engineering Bulletin No. 2 
prepared by the United States Fuel 
Administration in collaboration with 
the Bureau of Mines. It sets forth 
in a clear manner the underlying prin- 
ciples of power plant economy, the 
determining factors, and the method 
of applying them in such manner as 
to be of greatest service to the own- 
er. manager and engineer of the plant. 
The saving of coal in steam power 
plants, both isolated and central sta- 
tion, is discussed and emphasizes the 
importance of the human element in 
this connection. It enumerates the 
preventable losses in boiler-plant op- 
eration, the principal ones being a 
dirty boiler, causing a loss up to 
25%: leaky setting, loss up to 15%. 
and poor firing, loss up to 40%, and 
points out how these conditions may 
be improved. It stresses the im- 
portance of keeping a systematic rec- 
ord of operation, the utilization of 
steam after delivery to the engine 
and the use of exhaust steam. A 
folded insert shows the relative heat 
lost in the steam piping, engine, con- 
denser, etc., and points out most 
forcibly the great loss of heat in the 
condenser when industrial applica- 
tions cannot be employed. Copies 
of this valuable bulletin may be pro- 
cured from tHe Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington,—D. C., at 5, cents 
per copy, 
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Personal 


G. E. Tripp Awarded Distinguished Service Cross—Dr. 
Jewett to Serve on Engineering Foundation Board—Changes 


Epwarp I. Pratt, who recently 


was discharged from the army, has re-. 


turned to the Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co., Chicago, in the capacity of 
advertising manager. 


GEORGE SCHUYLER, who for the 
past 18 years has been connected with 
the Hazard Wire Co., has resigned to 
associate himself with Frank E. Watts, 
Inc., 30 Church street, New York, as 
sales manager. 


Harry L. Knicut, Medford, N. 
J., has been appointed by Governor Edge 
to succeed Ralph W. E. Donges, re- 
cently resigned, on the Board of Public 
Utility Commissioners. Andrew Gaul, 
Jr.. Bergen county, has also been ap- 
pointed a member of the commission. 


T. W Beuman, for the last 20 
years connected with the General Elec- 
tric Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., has resigned 
to accept the position of factory man- 
ager of the 1900 Washer Co., at Bing- 
hampton, N. Y. Mr. Behan has for 
many years been in charge of the frac- 
tional horsepower motor sales depart- 


ment of the Fort Wayne plant of the- 


General Electric Co. He was presented 
with a handsome leather traveling bag 
by his -department associates. He is 
succeeded by A. J. Francis, who has 
been with the Chicago office of the 
General Electric Co. for a number of 
years. oe 


Dr. Frank B. Jewett, chief 
engineer of the Western Electric Co., 
was recently elected to membership on 
the Engineering Foundation Board as 
one of the two trustees representing 
the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. Dr. Jewett js well known 


to the scientific world, especially in the. 


held of telephony. He was born-in 
Pasadena, Cal., in 1879, and was grad- 
uated from Throop Polytechnic Insti- 
tute of Pasadena, Cal., in 1898 with 
the degree of A. B., in electrical en- 
gineering. From 1898 until June, 1902, 
he was a student in the University of 
Chicago, receiving the degree of Ph. 
D. in 1902. In 1904, Dr. Jewett became 
connected with the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., and for about eight 
years was in charge of transmission 
development work for the Bell System. 


While in this position as transmission- 


engineer, the loading of eight-gauge 
circuits was perfected; phantom cables 
and phantom loading for open wires 
and cable were developed, the New 
York to Denver line and the Boston 


to Washington underground cable were- 


engineered. Dr. Jewett began work on 
the transcontinental line, retaining gen- 
eral charge of the transcontinental en- 
gineering until the line was completed. 
In April, 1912, he became assistant chief 
engineer of the Western Electric Co., 
having charge of devetopment and re- 
search work. In December, 1916, he 
was appointed chief engineer of the 
company to succeed C. E. Scribner 
and has since served in this capacity. 


CALVERT TOWNLEY, assistant 
to the president of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., presented a very im- 
portant paper before the meeting of 
the American Institute 


on the subject “Some Possibilities of 


Steam Railroad Electrification as Af- 


fecting Future Policies,” which is. rẹ- 


produced in full in another part of this 


issue. Mr. Townley entered the elec- 
trical field at the time when the alter- 
nating-current system was in its be- 
ginning, and he has given its develop- 
ment very close study. His early ex- 
perience combined both commercial 
and engineering matters, and his en- 
gineering training and the connections 


Calvert Townley. Ga te 


he has established have given him an 
understanding of electrical apparatus 
and -electrical operation which . has 
made his -administrative work very 
practical and highly effective. Mr. 
Townley became connected with the 


. Westinghouse company about 26 years 


ago and to him much credit is due for 
the large measure of success which 
has attended the commercial develop- 
ment of the apparatus designed “and 
manufactured by that organization. He 
was for six years connected with the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
railway system, going to Hartford 
originally to take charge of the elec- 
trification work for the system, and al- 


so to manage its related trolley proper- — 


ties. He organized and conducted the 
investigation of the electrification prob- 
lem out of New York. In 1911 he se- 
vered his connection with the New 
Haven system to re-enter the services 
of the Westinghouse company. 
annual meeting of the Engineering 
Council held recently Mr. Townley was 
reappointed chairman of the Water 
Conservation Committee, also reap- 
pointed a member of the Reconstruc- 
tion Committee of the Council. 


of Electrical | 
Engineers held in Boston, March 14, - 


At the ` 


Mr. Townley is a prominent member 
of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers and has served on its board - 
of directors and various committees. 


CHARLES SPAULDING, of New- 
buryport, Mas., has been appointed 


-manager of the Wakefield (Mass.) mu- 
nicipal gas and electric department. 


A. S. BLAGDEN was elected presi- 


dent at the organization meeting held 


recently by the directors of the Air Re- 
duction Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


H. L. GARBUTT, manager line ma- 
terial section, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, 1s 
visiting the Pacific Coast offices of the 
company. He was in Seattle recently. 


ERNEST HutTCHENS, formerly 
city electrician of Bluffton, Ind., has. 
accepted a position as superintendent of. 
the Linn Grove Light & Power Co. He 
is succeeded at Bluffton by Ernst 
Hutchens. ; 


C. C. WALLACE, formerly ‘mana- 
ger of loading of munitions section of 
the Stenotype Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
is now director -of development and. 
service of the Powdered Coal Engineer- 
ing & Equipment Co. of Chicago. ` 


Tuomas F. JouHNSON, superin- 
tendent of transmission and distribu- 
tion of the Georgia Railway & Power 
Co., Atlanta, Ga., has been promoted to 
the position of general electrical super- 


-. intendent, succeeding S. A. Redding, re- 


signed. His promotion comes as a re- 
ward of unusually .efficient service in 
the transmission department. He is re- 
garded as one of the most capable elec- , 
trical engineers in the South. a 


HERMAN RUSSELL, _ assistant 
general manager of the Rochester Rail- 
way & Light Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
was elected general manager of the -7 


. company at a meeting of the board of 


directors held recently. He succeeds 
James T. Hutchins, former vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, who became 
president of the company last Decem- 
ber. 


E. L. Stmpsown has been appoint- 
ed manufacturing superintendent of 
the Fort Wayne plant of the General 
Electric Co. He has spent the last 
two years at Fort Wayne, going there 
from Schnectady, N. Y. He will have 
for his two assistants Max Holz and 
A. Kaysor. Mr. Holz came to the 
Fort Wayne plant from’ Madison, 
Wis., where he was employed as a’ 
special designer and held the same po- 
sition at Fort Wayne. Mr. Kayser for 
some time has-been superintendent of 
Section A of the Fort Wayne plant, 
or that part of the works located east 
of Broadway. With his two assistants 
Mr. Simpson will have charge of all 
of the manufacturing. done at- the 
plant. being one of the most: important 
positions offered. at the Fort Wayne 
works. l 
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H. A. WHERLE has been trans- 
ferred to Paris, Ill., as manager of the 
plant of the Central Illinois Public 
Service Co. He was formerly stationed 
at Tuscola, Il. 


C. H. Matson has been named 
superintendent of buildings and main- 
tenance of the Fort Wayne plant of the 
General Electric Co. 
cupied the position of foreman of the 
factory engineering. 


B. C. Evans has been appointed 
tool supervisor for the entire plant of 
the Fort Wayne branch of the General 
Electric Co. He was formerly fore- 
man of the tool making department. 
Mr. Evans succeeds in this position 
Frank Hoffman. His assistant will be 
John Roebel and the two men will 
have charge of all of the tools pro- 
duced at the plant. A tool committee 
has also been appointed and will re- 
view and give advice upon all matters 
pertaining to special tools, fixtures, 
moulds, jigs, dies and other appliances. 
The committee will be composed of F. 
L. Simpson, Max Holz. A. Kaysor and 
B. C. Evans. 


WILLIAM L. ABBOTT, of the 
Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago, 
has retired as president of the board 
of trustees of the University of Il- 
linois after faithful service in this 
capacity for the last 10 years. Mr. 
Abbott remains, however, a member 
of the board of trustees but wished to 
be relieved of the responsibilities as 
president of the board. He is a gradu- 
ate of the electrical engineering course 
of the University in the class of 1884 
and has always taken a deep interest 
in the welfare and growth of the in- 
stitution. He is.succeeded by Robert 
F. Carr, president of the Dearborn 
Chemical Co. of Chicago. 


Capt. J. H. MOSELEY recently 
received his discharge from military 
service and joined the advertising de- 
partment of the Western Electric Co. 
For three years he was advertising 
manager of the Texas Power & Light 
Co., Dallas, -Tex. In August, 1917, 
he entered the United States Army, 
soon becoming first lieutenant of the 
Coast Artillery service. Later he was 
transferred to the Aeronautic Service, 
being at the same time promoted to a 
captaincy. Since leaving the service 
at one of the Pacific Coast camps and 
joining the Western Electric organiza- 
tion, Captain Moseley has been visit- 
ing the company’s numerous branch 
houses on his way to New York City, 
where he will make his headquarters. 


Gen. Guy E. TRIPP. was re- 
cently decorated with the United 
States Government distinguished war 
service medal, which was awarded him 
for his excellent work in svstematizing 
methods and practice, resulting in the 
hearty co-operation of industries pro- 
ducing ordnance material for the army. 
General Tripp’s army career has been 
‘marked by a series of successes. En- 
tering the army with the rank of 
colonel as chief of the Production 
Division of the Ordnance Department. 
he was later promoted to the rank of 
brigadier general as assistant chief of 
Ordnance. General Tripp has proven 
himself to be a man of wonderful 
executive and organization ability. It 
was he who conceived the idea that 
production work of the Ordnance De- 
partment should be handled from dif- 
ferent points throughout the United 


He formerly oc- 
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States instead of through one big head 
in Washington. This scheme worked 
out to perfection and was the means 
of speedy and efficient production. It 
is to men like General Tripp that our 
country is indebted for the great part 
they played in assisting in the speedy 
and victorious end of the world war. 
Before going into service General Tripp 
was president of the board of direc- 
tors of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co.. to which position 
he returned after the signing of the 
armistice, and the cessation of hostili- 
ties. 


Tuomas H. Day, recently ap- 
pointed chairman of the Committee of 
Arrangements for the forthcoming 
convention of the National Association 
of Electrical Inspectors, is associated 
with the engineering department of the 
New England Insurance Exchange. He 
devates much of his time in explaining 
the National Electrical Code to the 
electrical interests in his territory and 
in educational institutions, having over 
500 stereopticon slides which he has 


Thomas H. Day. 


collected during the past 15 years. Ile 
entered the electrical neld about 43 
vears ago, his work having been assist- 
ing in the installation of thermostats for 
a fire alarm system in the coal bunkers 
in the Battleship Tennessee. 


E. V. Apam{Ēs has been appointed 
railway sales engineer of the Western 
Electric Co., New York, succeeding G. 
K. Heyer. Mr. Adams has been in the 
employ of the company since 1910 when 
he entered the railway sales department 
of the Chicago house. He was trans- 
ferred to St. Louis in 1912 and the fol- 
lowing year went to New York where 
his headquarters will remain. 


Obituary. 


LESTER BLUMBERG, connected 
with the Colony Construction Co., in 
the capacity of electrical engineer. died 
on March & at his home, 373 Monroe 
street, Brooklyn. N. Y. Mr. Blumberg 
was 43 years of age. 


W. R 
Wisconsin State Association of 
trical Contractors and Dealers. and 
owner of Johnson’s Electric Shop, 
Wausau. Wis., died in that city on 
March & Mr. Johnson had built up 
a very enterprising electrical contract- 
ing and merchandising business in the 
city and was for many vears very act- 
ively associated with the state associa- 
tion, on whose committees he has 


JouHNSON, treasurer of the 
Elec- 


- and education. 
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served repeatedly and whose interests 
he tirelessly promoted. 


JameEs E. CoLE, wire commission- 
er of Boston, Mass., one of the most 
active members of the Electrical Com- 
mittee of the National Fire Protection 
Association, died at his home at Rox- 
bury, Mass., Feb. 22. During his life 
Mr. Cole stood in the front rank of 
those charged with the municipal regu- 
lation of electrical equipment and in 
his death the industry loses one of its 
most substantial and progressive fig- 
ures. The following account is taken 
from the resolutions adopted by the 
Electrical Committee. Mr. Cole’s active 
connection with the Electrical Commit- 
tee began in 1899, when he was ap- 
pointed a member of a sub-committee 
to consider possible improvements in 
the method of installing the ground 
return wire of electric railway sys- 
tems, although he had been actively 
co-operating with the committee for 
several vears prior to this time. From 
then on he continuously served on com- 
mittees, being chairman of the Theater 
Committee and the Gas-Filled Lamp 
Committee. and a member of the 
Switch and Cut-out Committee. When, 
in 1911, the Electrical Committee was 
reorganized to allow the appointment 
of members from other than the insur- 
ance interests, Mr. Cole was made a 
member representing the National Elec- 
trical Inspectors’ Association of which 
he was president. 

He entered the wire department of 
the city of Boston as deputy inspector 
in 1891. ənd was appointed chief dep- 
utv.in 1901. In 1908 he was appointed 
wire commissioner of that city and, 
through the efficient discharge of his 
duties, won the merited honor of being 
reappointed bv three successive mayors. 
The present inspection system of. Bos- 
ton, which has been recognized by 
many as the most comprehensive in 
the country is largely the result of his 
efforts and supervision. He was a 
member of the A. I. E. E. and numer- 
ous other organizations. 


EpwaARp BELL FIELD, SR., pres- 
ident of the Mountain States Telephone 
Co., Denver, Colo., died Feb. 20 at the 
age of 69 years after a long illness. Mr. 
Field was a New Englander by birth 
In 1865 he entered the 
wholesale woolen business in Boston. 
His health failed and in 1879 he was 
forced to go to Colorado to reside. He 
began life in the West as a telephone 
operator and in 1881 was appointed 
manager of the operating department 
of the Colorado Telephone Co. He be- 
came general superintendent of the com- 
pany in 1885 and vice-president and 
general manager in 1890. He organized 
a number of other companies and in 
1898 he was elected president of the 
various companies consolidated into the 
Mountain States Telephone Company, 
operating in eight states. He was also 
president of the Tri-State Telephone 
Company and a director of the First 
National Bank of Denver. He served 
as a director and as treasurer of the 
Denver Chamber of Commerce, trustee 
for two vears of Denver University and 
was a member of the advisory board of 
Governor Buchtel in 1907. Mr. Field 
helonged to manv clubs and literary and 
scientific organizations, many of them 
national in character. He had a wide 
interest in mountain biology and de- 
voted much of his spare time to the 
study of human physiology and psychol- 
ogy, in which he was much interested. 
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Financial News 


TTT OU UCM UCC CTCL aR 


When Prices Drop. 


B. M. Anderson, Jr., Ph. D., of the 
National Bank of Commerce in New York. 
is the author of pamphlet recently 1s- 
sued entitled “When Prices Drop,” which 
is a well-reasoned analysis of the ñnan- 
cial situation of our country and otters 
suggestions for the future that will prove 
of considerable value to bankers, business 
men and statesmen. He states that al- 
though all prediction in economic matters 
is to be accepted with caution, we may 
except the Civil War parallel to hold 
so far as falling prices and the absence 
of crisis caused thereby are concerned. 
But the continuance of business activity 
will have to rest on a square deal to 
labor, and on a generous policy of lending 
on the part of the United States, the one 
great country which has a large surplus. 
Europe has a sound basis of credit to 
-offer. Her people are intelligent, efficient 
and accustomed to pay their debts. They 
are impoverished in the present, but their 
industry and frugality will give them 
wealth in the future. Their great war 
debts, so far as held by their own people, 
need not seriously weaken their credit 
with the outside world. Even those 
weaker countries with large foreign debts 
may still secure new capital from outside 
on “receiver's certificates?” or on pledge 
-of special revenues. Our own interests 
are bound up in a magnanimous foreign 
policy. Especiaily must we let gold go 
freely when it will Unless the test of 
the world can revive its cominerce and in- 
dustry, it cannot buy our goods or pay 
its debt to us. International trade is a 
matter of reciprocal advantage. All the 
world shares in the prosperity of a coun- 
try which plays the game fairly. But the 
game of commerce must not be played in 
-the future as an adjunct to piratical di- 
plomacy—nor must the game of diplomacy 
be played as an adjunct to selfish busi- 
ness. We must free the world from the 
‘German spirit, as well as from the Ger- 
man armies. 


Customer Ownership Plan Favored. 


The following article appeared recently 
in the Investors’ Guide column of the 
Chicago Tribune: 

“A study of the list of several hun- 
dred cities where traction and other util- 
ity companies have obtained increased 
rates in the last year tends to confirm 
the opinion that people should invest 
their money at home. 

“Companies whose securities are held 
largely by residents of their respective 
localities have fared better than others. 
The reason for this is plain. If a consid- 
erable number of citizens of a town own 
stock and bonds of its street railway. 
the rate-making board cannot help seeing 
that to refuse a necessary increase will 
be merely to take the property of part 
of the citizens and gradually distribute it 
to the others until bankruptcy stops the 
process. The people whose property is 
imperiled are on the ground where they 
can and ado use their influence in pro- 
tecting their interests. 

“Rate making boards, of course, should 
act as courts of justice and treat both 
sides fairly. It seems, however, that in 
practice they often follow the line of least 
political resistance and sacrifice the just 
claims of unknown owners in order to 
grant unjust demands of ever present and 
insistent patrons. 

“The investor who owns bonds of a 
company in a distant state is unknown 
and negligible to the rate-making author- 
ities, but the man whose money is in- 
vested in home companies must be con- 
sidered.” 


Central Illinois Company Report. 


The Central Illinois Public Service Co. 
reports operating income of $871.720. after 
all charges except interest in the calendar 
year 1918. Tnis compares to $871,658 in 
the previous vear. Net after interest 
amounted to $221,453, as compared to 
$282,500 in the previous year. Preferred 
dividends amounted to slightly more than 
net earnings, being $2?3,0S1. In addition 
the company paid common dividends of 
$99,000 out of surplus. 


American Telephone Earnings Show 
Substantial Gains. | 


The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. in the 12 months ended Dec. 31, 1915, 
with the properties operated by the Gov- 
ernment in the last five months of the 
year, received larger net income—partly 
on the basis of its own operating income 
for the first part of the period and partly 
on the basis of the compensation guaran- 
teed by the gzovernment—than it earned 
from its own operations in 1917. The 
company’s annual report shows that the 
balance availabie for dividends and re- 
serve for contingencies in 1918 was $43,- 
901,321, equal to 9.93% on  $441,947,338 
capital stock outstanding, compared with 
a balance of $38,171,106 in 1917, equal 
to 8.83% on $435,658,725 capital stock. 

Reporting to stockholders on the sub- 
ject of “combination and regulation,” 
Theodore N. Vail, president of the com- 
pany, says: 

“There is little doubt remaining in the 
minds of the public but that regulated 
monopoly is better than unregulated Gov- 
ernment ownership, and there is no longer 
any extensive conviction that there can 
be effective competition in the electric 
transmission of intelligence.” 

Mr. Vail presented also, in the form of 
a diagram, an argument for an increase 
in telephone rates. The diagram shows 
the rise in commodity costs and wages 
while telephone rates have remained al- 
most stationary. Relatively to the price 
of commodities in general the rates have 
decreased 30%, it is pointed out. 

“About 12% increase in rates is needed,” 
says Mr. Vail, “which appears almost 
negligible when compared with advances 
in the cost of other commodities.” 

The income account for the year, with 
comparison, is as follows: 


Karnings— 1918. 1917. 
Dividends ........... $19,527,451 $28,894,254 
Interest and other 

revenue ......e200- 18.022,220 19,455 261 


Tel. traffic (net) 
Compensation—Acct. 


. *4,726,096 


government con- 

tract, 5 months, 

TOUS: aie txtec suas hens 18,780,395 .......... 

Total seiri ocd wares $61,056,162 $56,237,062 
Expenses ........-00% 6,763,146 7,296,597 

Net earnings ...... $54,293,016 $48,940,466 
Interest ..... Sie wa ewe 10,391,695 10,469,360 

Balance .........+.. $43.901,321 $38,471,106 
Dividends ........... 35,229,699 32,481,614 

Balance ........... $ 8,671,622 $ 5,989,492 
Approp. for contin- 

Bencies ........006- 5,000,000 2,500,000 


Added to surplus. .$ 3,671,622 $ 3,489,492 


*Seven months 1918. 


Net Earnings of Western Electric 
Show Increase Over 1917. 


According to the annual report to 
stockholders, the total sales of the West- 
ern Electric Co. for the year ending Dec. 
31, 1918, aggregated $145,226,000, which 
compares with 3150,340,000 in 1917, $106.- 
987,000 in 1916 and $63,852,000 in 1915. Of 
the total sales $67,860,000 were to the As- 
sociated Bell Telephone Companies, $21,- 
$25,000 to the War and Navy Departments 
of the United States Government and 
$55.541,000 to other customers. The net 
earnings of the companies, after meeting 
the high costs of labor and material pre- 
vailing throughout the year and after pro- 
viding for the very heavy taxes and other 
necessary reserves, etc., amounted to $5,- 
050,849, which represents an average in- 
vestment for the year of 6%, or $84,600,- 
UU, 
The unfilled orders of the company at 
Dec. 31, 1918, after deducting those can- 
celled or likely to be cancelled by the 
Government because of the cessation of 
hostilities, aggregated about $26,265,000, 
a decrease of $2,491,000 as compared with 
Dee. 31, 1917. It is probable that the to- 
tal sales in 1919 will be considerably less 
than in 1918, although active efforts are 
being made to stimulate trade and to de- 
velop new business. 


The additions to the plant of the com- 
pany during 1918 aggregated $2,925,000, 
whi.e the increase in reserve for deprecia- 
tion on the plant was $2,139,000. In addi- 
tion to providing for the depreciation of 


the plant, according to its ysual and nor- 


mal practice, the excess cost of construc- 
tion in process under war conditions over 
the normal costs to be expected under 
peace conditions have been charged off. 

Although no return from foreign invest- 
ments are included in the report for 1918, 
it is believed that the earnings of some 
of the foreign allied companies were suf- 
ficient to offset losses on others, so that 
no net loss was sustained on the whole. 
For the purpose of handling the export 
business of the company to the best ad- 
vantage, it hus been found advisable to 
segregate it from the domestic business 
directly connected by this organization. 
Accordingly, a subsidiary corporation, the 
International Western Electric Co., Inc., 
was organized during the year, and has 
been operating since June 1 with satis- 
factory results. 

A detailed report of earnings of the 
Western Electric Co., including its sub- 


sidiaries, for 12 months ending Dec. 31, 
- 1918, is as follows: 
Sales ect opie oe a ta a 24Ga $145,226,119 
Other income ........... 00 ee eee 064,919 
- $145,891.038 
Cost of merchandise.$128,219,691 
ExpenSeS .......e06- 9,999,965 
Taxes es he 4's 1,520,533 
Appropriated for: l 
Reserve for Em- 
ployees’ Benefit 
Fund (subsid- 
iary companies) 100,000 


Reserve for contin- 
gencieS ........ 1,000,000 140,840,189 


Available for interest 


and dividends .... $ 5,050,849 


Interest paid........ 1,540,528 
Dividends .......... 3,300,000 
Carried to common 
SOCK xo ected ansie 210,321 5,050,849 
ASSETS. 
Real estate and 
buildings ........ $ 13,541,253 
Machinery and equip- 
ment soacre rema iasa 14,430,339 
Total plant ...... $ 27,971,592 
Merchandise ....... 45,047,290 
Cash. pa satu ee aero 5,547,402 
Bills receivable..... 694,758 
Accounts receivable 23,838,621 
Total current as- 
8et8S kh scenes 75,128,071 
Liberty Bonds...... 3,904,926 
Sundry investments 11,452,316 
Grand total ...... $118,456,899 
LIABILITIES. 
Preferred stock, 300,- 
000 shares ........ $ 30,000,000 
Common stock, 150,- 
000 shares, no par 
value ic died és ees 25,965,685 
Bonded debt ....... 15,000,000 
Total capital lia- 
bilities ......... 70,965,685 
General bills payable.......... 10,600,000 


Accounts payable ..........4.. 


0 

0.6 
Bilts payable for Liberty Bonds Sn cis 
Reserve for depreciation on $ 


plant erential EREA EEES 18.424.058 
Reserve for Employees’ Bene- 

fit Fun). outs pues ies 64 6a as 1,600,000 
Reserve for contingencies..... 4,984,163 

Grand total sas2s46540.0i e004 $118,456,899 


New York Bank Organizes Industrial 
Department. 


The Liberty National Bank, New York 
City, has created an industrial depart- 
ment for the purpose of offering its ser- 
vices. in an advisory capacity, on matters 
pertaining to manufacturing and in- 
dustrial problems. This new work will be 
directed by Donald D. Davis, who has had 
practical engineering, accounting and fac- 
tory executive experience, 
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For the 
Readjustment Period=What? 


XXIX. 


You Have An Advertising 
Message— Tell It Now! 


Advertising is the certain, quick 
and economical method of develop- 
ing your business. 


Never were the people—the buying 
public — more ready and able to 
buy than they are today. 


There is no scarcity of money. 
The purchasing power in America 
today is greater than in all history. 
The field for new and greater busi- 
ness development is here. 


When you put the power of adver- 
tising promotion and its great 
economies back of your own busi- 
ness, you are also spreading the 
spirit of optimism and good-will. 


The U. S. Department of Labor 
urges all progressive manufacturers 
—in fact, all who have anything to 
sell—to advertise now and take 
advantage of the great market 
which exists at this time. 


This message from Secretary Wilson and his W. B. WILSON, Secretary 


ES E U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 


C. A. TUPPER President - 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE PRESS, INC., CHICAGO 
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Dividends. 


Directors of the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Canada have deciared a quarterly div- 
idend of 2%, payable April 15 to stock of 
record Maren 31. 


Electric Securities Co. has 
quarterly dividend of 26%, payable 
l to stock of record March 28; also a 
quarterly dividend of 114° on preferred 
sock, payable May 22 to stock of record 
April 1. 


declared a 
April 


Ilinois 'Traction Co. has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 11o on preferred 
stock, payable April 1 to stock of record 
March 15. 


Western Union Telegraph Co. has de- 
Clared a quarterly dividend of 144%, 
payable April 15 to stock of record March 
20. 


A quarterly dividend of 134% has been 
declared by the Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Co. on preferred A stock; also 
a quarterly dividend of 112% on preferred 
B stock; both of which are payable Aprii 1 
to stock of record March 20. - 


Benjamin Electric Earnings Gain. 


The Benjamin Electric Manufacturing 
Co., in its annual report shows net profits 
in 1918 of $434,251, before allowance for 
federal taxes. This compares with $397,- 
848 before federal taxes in 1917. The sum 
of 33,248 was deducted for sundry ad- 
justments and $117,558 was distributed in 
dividends, leaving a balance of $413,448 
to be added to surplus, increasing that 
item to $516,384 on Dec. 31, 1918. The 
balance sheet at the close of 1918 shows 
total assets and liabilities of $3,687,674, 
compared with $2,645.827 on Jan. 2, 1918. 


Page Steel & Wire Earnings Show 


Decrease. 


The annual statement of the Page Steel 
& Wire Co. for 1918 shows net earnings 
of $261,857, as compared to $323,579 in the 
previous year. The directors charged off 


$98,215 for depreciation of inventory 
values. The balance sheet compares: 
ASSETS. 
1918. 1917. 

Current assets .......$2,632,384 $2,601,188 
Sa 2 9 8 Ce ee are eee 3,234,255 2,896,025 
Franchise, patents and 

business ........... 1,000,000 1,000,000 
Stock in treasury 284,600 284,600 
Outside stocks ....... 22,939 pi eh areca 

Total assets ........ $7,174,178 $6,781,813 

LIABILITIES. 

Current liabilities ....$1,916,535 $1,877,488 
Capital stock ........ 2,800,000 2,800,008 
Bonds .........0e000ee 344,000 314,000 
NOCES 4 ens es ie Soaks 210.500 199,900 
Surplus and reserve .. 1,822,842 1,510,425 

Total liabilities $7,174, 17s $6,781, 812 

ae 
PENNSYLVANIA UTILITIES CO. 


Statement of operating income for the 
month of January, 1919 and 1918: 


1919. 1918. 
Operating revenues...... $160,542 $133,806 
Operating expenses and 
GIXON Goi east Sh eek 4 110,518 107,462 
Operating income ..... $ 50.024 $ 26,544 


Statement of operating income for the 


12 months ended Jan. 31, 1919 and 1918: 


1919, 1918. 
Operating revenues ..$1,631,032 -$1,256,656 
Operating expenses and 
LAXKCS oromere cme ient 1,219,104 1.059.601 


.$ 411,928 $ 197,055 


ELECTRIC BOAT CORPORATION. 


The report for the year ended Dee. 31, 
1918. net income after charges and taxes 
Of $568,525, equal after preferred dividends 


Operating income.. 


to $:.09 a share on $4,299,600 common: 
1918. 1917. 
Net operating profit ..$ 607,573 $2,370,588 
Other income ,....... 47,400 241,124 
Total jneome ......... 1,011.973 2,612,012 
Depreciation, ete, 416,448 521,97! 
Net ineome ..aeeaaenaa 5SS.D23 2,080,088 
Dividends  ............ 213,500 1,580,978 
SVE ES aeia Get was he's 304.725 699 060 


CHICAGO TELEPHONE Co, 

For the 12 months to Dee. 31—Grogss, 
SOD IBS ALGO: inerease, &SK451%: net after 
taxes, $3,269 064: decrease, F$2SS 974, De- 
cember gross, łļ$1.926.947: increase, $100.- 
2x7: net after taxes, $114,967; decrease, 
£215 796. 


ELECTRICAL REVIEW 


COLUMBIA GAS & ELECTRIC. 


Fer the vear ended Dec. 31, 1918, surptus 
after axes and charges was $3,199,108, 
equivalent to $6.39 a share on $50,000,000 
sock, against surplus of $2,933,362. or 
$5.86 a share in 1917. The income account 
follows: ` 


1918. 1917. 
Gross earnings ...... $11,538,772 $10,861,631 
NOG 16.42. c5 cet aie ewok 7.514.810 7,165,116 
Surplus after charges 3,199,198 2,933,362 
Dividends ..........-. 2,000,000 1,200,000 
Surplus for vear .... 1,199,198 1,433,562 
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MANHATTAN ELECTRIC SUPPLY 


COMPANYS ANNUAL REPORT. 

The company reports net earnings of 
$525,000 for the vear ended Dec. 31, 1918, 
after setting aside a fund sufficient to 
meet all taxes. This compares with net 
of $625,584 earned in 1917. The board of 
directors has also set aside $206,000 out 
of 1918 earnings for retirement of its first 
and second preferred stocks. The sales 
for the month of January are reported 
about 66S in excess of the sales for Jan- 
uary of last year. 


1918. 1917. 1916. 
Total revenue sox iy inked ee aek baw Nwalea teen $ 8,854,302.14 $ 8,381,055.25 $ 8,204,808.66 
Expenses including taxes and = reserve for 
property retired oo... 0... cece ec ce ee eee 6,162, 445.58 §,511,982.25 5,014,050.03 
Gross INCOME ..... cee cee eee eee e ce eee cece $ 2.691,856.56 $ 2,869,073.00 $ 3,190.758.63 
Contingencies, reserve ..... 2. eee ee eee 199,620.06 596,704.14 569,174.65 .- 
$ 2,492,235.50 2,272,368.86 $ 2,621,583.98 
Interest and discount ....... 0... 0c cee eee eee $ 898,677.20 $ 802,710. TIR $ 761,628.62 
Dividends ete 6.0246 ennai a t aaa See ee E 1,495.7 49.88 1,425,522.10 1,293,509.86 
Surplus for the year ................-000- $ 97,809.42 $ 44,135.98 $ 566,445.50 
Adjustments, previous years 2.2.0.0... 2. ccc tee eee 59,463.68 169.53 
Credit to profit and loss ................. $ 97,809.42 $ 108,599.66 $ 566,375.67 
Stock outstanding Dec. 31 .............00 008. $17,237,000.00 $17,156,500.00  $15,651,200.00 
“Deduction. 
CITIES SERVICE CO. 
January 31. 1919, 
12 monthsending 12 months ending Month of Month of 
Jan. 31, 1919. Jan. 31, 1918. Jan., 1919. Jan., 1918. 
Gross earningS ............06- $22,102,203.21 $19,429,505.52 $1,853,598.25 $2,031,462 18 
Expenses - Sosa sd cera es Hee See 552,241. 69 368,470.86 61,727.03 30,970.93 
Net earnings .......sssese $21,549,961.55 $19,063,034.66  $1,791,871.22 $2,090,491.25 
Interest on debentures ....... 3SU0,816.64 2,770.48 108,002.35 205.23 
Net to stock ..............- $21,169,584.91 $19,060,264,18 $1,683 868.87 $2,000,286.02 
Dividends preferred stock ...  4,.041,7716.50 3, 758,932.15 334,809.50 332,307.50 
Net to common stock and : 2 
reS@rveS ....... cece eee $17,127,808. 41 $15,301,332.03  $1,344,059.37  $1,667,978.52 
PDebenture fund .............. $ 452,838.98 l 
Contingent fund .............. 652,029.13 
Stock surplus .............00. 1,993,050.21 
Surplus reserve ...........6.. 5, 707,208.25 
SürplüS eose wv ta esaaw owea areas 28,6707,821.25 


Total surplus and reserves.$37,483,847.82 


BROOKLYN EDISON CO. 


WEEKLY COMPARISON 


ee 
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OF E LOSING-BID PRICE 3S OF SECURITIES OF LEAD- 


ING ELECTRICAL COMPANIES. 


Quotations furnished by F. 


M. Zeiler & Co, 


Rookery Bldg., Chicago. 


Div. rate. Bid Bid 
wee PNblic i Utilities— Percent. Mar. 11. Mar. IS. 
Adirondack Electric Power of Glens Falls, common............- 6 12 13 
Adirondack Electric Power of Glens Falls, preferred.........-.. 6 72 13% 
American ities & electric of New York, common............ 10+ extra 100 100 
American Gas & Electric of New York, preferred. .45 4 vw dew ees 6 43 3 
American Light & Traction of New York, common............. es 243 241 
American Light & Traction of New York, preferred............ 6 98 98% 
American Power & Light of New York, common......... SEEE 4 57 60 
American Power & Light of New York, preferred............... 6 TT Ti 
American Publie Utilities of Grand Rapids, common.......... et. “cas s is 
American Public Utilities of Grand Rapids, preferred...... sete’ 7 33 33 
American Telephone & Telegraph of New York............. wes aca ae 1011, 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, common...... eae T 5 6 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, particip. ..... 7 8 8 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, first preferred. sol 65 65 
Appalachian Power, COMMON........0 cece ee ee ee cece eee eeaes sate ois 2% 3 
Appalachian Power, preferred... . 0... ccc ee eee eee eee eee or ze Ha 
Cities Service of New York, common.................00 0c ceee -extra 3419 345 
Cities Service of New York, preterred..............000 ccc eee eee 6 79% 19% 
Commonwealth Edison of Chicago... ....... ccc c cee eee ee ee ets 8 113% 113% 
Comm. Power, Railway & Light of Jackson, ‘common Uti Bee be ihe oe 18 18 
Comm. Power, Railway & Light of Jackson, preferred......... 6 40 42 
Pederal Light & Traction of New York, common.........6.-006 ea 9 9 - 
Pederal Light & Traction of New York, preferred............ or = 42 2 
Illinois Northern Utilities of Dixon... oo... ee ene gad 
Middle West Utilities of Chicago, common...............000e 2+extra 23 25 
Middle West Utilities of Chicago. preferred. ............ 0008. Tr 6 49 49 
Northern States Power of Chicago, common..... ane ete, SE sis ma 70 72 
Northern States Power of Chicago, preferred. ........0...... ex.div.7 90 91 
Pacifie Gas & Electric of San Francisco, common............06. dg 52 51 
Pacilie Gas & Electrice of San Francisco, preferred. ......... ars 6 : 87 
Putnic Service of Northern Hlinois, Chicago, common........... 7 89 NN, 
Publie Service of Northern Hlinois, Chicago, preferred,...... on 6 89 KVL, 
Republic Railway & Light of Youngstown, common.......... noe 4 17 22 
Republie Raiway & Light of Youngstown, preferred....... Sand 6 54 58 
Standard Gas & Electric of Chicago, common............... ies ba 26 24 
Stendard Gas & Electric of Chicago, preferred.............. ute 6 40 41%, 
Tennessee Pailway, Light & Power of Chattanooga, common ... a. 4 412 
Tennessee Railway, Light & Power of Chattanooga, preferred, 6 7 24 
United Light & Railways of Grand Rapids, common.......... Sas 4 3614 39 
United Livht & Railways of Grand Rapids, preferred........ dai 6 70 ral 
Western Power of San Francisco, common..........-..00008 es s 18 18 
Western Union Telegraph of New York. ..........0......0005 extra 88 89 

Industries— 
KMlectric Storace of Philadelphia, coimmon...............0.005 : 4 591% ike 
General Electrice of Scheneetady .. .cscck ase recess Gu Pesas caw vO. share 8 15354 p 1551% 
Westinghouse P'eetrice & Mig. of Pittsburgh, common....... si 7 44 5g 46 La 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. of Pittsburgh, preferrediizea 7 55 55 
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Pace 493. 


View in the Turbine and Generator Room of the San Francisco Hospital—Four 125-kw. Generating Sets. 


Some Electrical Features of New San 
Francisco Hospital 


Municipal Institution Has Complete Power Plant, Silent-Call Signals, 
Numerous Electric Elevators, Electric Clocks, Modern Laundry and 
Kitchen Equipment, Electrotherapeutic and Laboratory Apparatus, Etc. 


HE new San Francisco Hospital, which is main- 
tained by the city and county of San Francisco, 
Cal., for the treatment of the sick poor, is 
admittedly one of the finest and most complete institu- 
tions of its kind in America. The hospital comprises 
a group of buildings costing $3,500,000, one of which 
is a very modern and efficient power plant for generat- 
ing the electric current for light and power, the hot 
water and steam heat and other utilities used through: 
out the institution. 
This hospital group is completely isolated fot 
all outside sources of current, and because of this fact 
great care is taken to insure the efficient operation of 


the generating equipment at all times. The power 
plant is situated in the center of the group of hospital 
buildings. It contains four 250-hp. Heiné water-tube 
boilers, carrying 175 lb. steam pressure, which are 
fired with crude oil by the Dahl system. The oil is 
heated to a temperature of 270° F. under a pressure 
of 130 lb., thus doing away with the necessity of 
steam or air atomizing. 

The electric generating equipment consists of four 
125-kw. Curtis direct-current turbine-generator units, 
running at 2400 r.p.m. The generators are of the 
three-wire type, delivering direct current at 125 volts 
for lighting and 250;volts.for power) The main 
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switchboard is also located in the room with the gener- 
ators and distributes both light and power to all of the 
buildings through individual feeders to each. Feeders 
and branch circuits are figured for a maximum voltage 
drop of 24%. 

The main switchboard includes the generator 
panels, a main power panel, a paralleling panel, and 
the lighting and power panels. 

All electric wires, as well as all pipes for steam, 
hot and cold water, etc., are run in a system of tun- 
nels connecting the power plant with each building. 
Each building has a main distributing switchboard for 
light and power. All such switchboards are enclosed 
with wire netting to prevent accidental contact. 

The extensive yards surrounding the various build- 
ings are well lighted by 30 electric lamps enclosed in 
opalescent globes, supported on concrete columns. 
These lights are controlled by six remote-control 
switches operated from the main switchboard. 

The lighting system used in the buildings is chiefly 
of the semi-direct type, a portion of the light coming 
directly through the translucent bowl, while the major 
portion of the light is reflected from the ceiling. The 
general corridor lighting consists af two circuits, one 
for evening lights and the other for all-night lights. 
These lights are enclosed in opalescent globes, and are 
25-watt size. 

There are six specially designed lighting units in 
the amphitheaters, some of which are attached to 
brackets and some are adjustable vertically. There are 
12 40-watt Linolite lamps in each lighting unit. One 
of these units is shown in an accompanying view. 

Each of the main wards has seven semi-direct 
lighting units of 150 watts each suspended from the 
ceiling in the central aisle of the room. Each bed 
has a bracket reading lamp over the head; this is 
equipped with a metal shade. Incorporated in this 
lighting fixture is the silent-call system pilot light. 

This silent-call system is controlled from the 
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patient’s bed, and is operated on the 125-volt lighting 
circuit. Upon the patient's pressing a button in a flexi- 
ble cord attached to the bed, it lights a green lamp on 
top of the bracket fixture over the bed, also a green 
light at the nurse’s desk, one in the ward corridor, one 
in the diet kitchen and also in the main office directly 
over the private exchange board, thus increasing the 
chances of all calls being answered promptly. By 
means of a signal board, operated in conjunction with 
the silent-call system, the telephone operator records 
on a time stamp the time when the patient’s call is 
registered and the time it is answered by the nurse. 

The operation of the signal system is as follows: 
When the patient presses the button at the bed, the 
lamp over the bed lights and operates a relay; the 
relay in turn operates the lights as previously 
described. 

In the two-bed ward rooms on each floor, the 
operation is the same with the exception that the but- 
tons operate a light over the door outside, instead of 
over the bed. 

Where two or more signal lights are installed at 
one point, they are enclosed in a neat galvanized-iron 
box of No. 14 iron set flush, and fitted with door 
frame and ground-glass panel, with the face of the 
glass lettered, designing the various calls. This box 
also provides room for the sockets, lamps, relays and 
connections. There are 468 patient's calling stations 
on the system just described. This is known as the 
Butte system. 

An annunciator of 18 pilot lights is installed in the 
administration building, composed of a galvanized-iron 
box, with ground-glass face. lettered and numbered 
to conform with the wiring and indications of the 
calls from the various buildings. One light is placed 
on the telephone operator’s desk, to operate with the 
telltale lights in the annunciator. 

In the Isolation and Tubercular Hospitals, which 
form part of the San Francisco Hospital and which 


One of the Main Wards in San Francisco Hospitai—Each of These Wards Is Lighted by Seven 150-Watt Semi-Indirect Lighting 
Units in the Center and There is a Bracket Reading Lamp Over the Head of Each Bed— Above Each Bracket 
is the Pilot Lamp of the Silent-Call System. 
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Fave quite recently been completed, a system of 368 
calling stations has been installed. The Bryant system 
is used here and two Brystol time recorders automatic- 
ally record the time when calls come in and when 
answered. 

The Winkler Reichmann, loud-speaking telephone 
system has just been installed in the recently completed 
Isolation and Tubercular Hospitals. The duplex voice 
tvpe of transmitters are used. The receiving horns 
are divided into 4 circuits, from 7 to 9 horns being 
on each circuit. There are 2 horns on each floor of 
the new building. The horns are located at the most 
convenient place for sending the sound of the opera- 
tor’s voice down the corridors. The calls are heard 
by one of the nurses that are usually stationed in the 
corridors, who notify the person that is wanted with- 
out disturbing any one else. 


ELECTRIC CLOCK SYSTEM. 


The time system is operated through a master 
clock in the superintendent's office, from which an 
electric impulse is sent to each of the secondary elec- 
tric clocks throughout the building every minute. 

The master clock is of the standing hall type, having 
a 14-in. silvered metal dial, with cast bronze raised 
Arabic numerals and minute dots. It is fitted with a 
Graham dead-beat escapement and a 60-beat compen- 
sated mercurial pendulum having micrometer adjust- 
ment. The movement is self-winding, having a minute 
rewinding mechanism. All circuit-closers are of the 
oscillating, self-cleaning type. 

The master clock is equipped complete for operat- 
ing seven circuits of secondary clocks, 135 in all, and 
three time stamps, having one dead-beat battery gage, 
and four pilot indicator clocks. Each circuit is fitted 
with an enclosed type time relay, switches and keys 
for controlling each circuit of secondary clocks, inde- 
pendent of the master clock. 

The secondary clocks are of the flush type, with 
marble dials, 14 in. in diameter. All gears and pinions 
are cut from the solid and polished, and all parts of 
the movements are made of rustless material. All 
magnetic parts are heavily coppered and nickel-plated. 
The magnets are wound with double silk magnet wire; 
the clocks are provided with high-resistance shunt 
coil, and main movements designed for series oper- 
ation. aa 

The time stamps are placed as follows: One in 


Special Lighting Unit in Operating Room and Amphitheater— 
Unit Is Supported on an Adjustable Arm so It May Be. 
Swung Directly Over Operating Table. 
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the public office, superintendent’s office and in the 
steward’s office. They are operated by a relay on the 
secondary clock circuit. The time stamps are wound 
for 110 volts. The time stamps in the public office 
and the superintendents office are connected to a 
separate circuit controlled from the main board in the 
administration building. 

Duplicate sets of storage batteries of the Exide 


View in 


Laundry of 
Mangler and Ironing Machines—Five 
Are Operated from Separate Outlets in the Background. 


Hospital Showing Electrically Driven 


Electric Flatirons 


lead type operate the clock system. There are 25 
cells to each battery, one set operating the system while 
the other set is being charged. No. 12 rubber-covered 
wire is run from the storage batteries to the master 
clock and charging panel. 

The battery-charging switchboard is fitted with a 
flush type Weston voltmeter and ammeter, for show- 
ing the voltage and charging rates of both sets of 
batteries. The board is equipped with double-throw, 
double-pole, 25-ampere switches for charging and dis- 
charging of the batteries. There is a pilot indicator 
clock mounted on the board, for indicating the time 
of the entire system. 


ELECTRIC ELEVATOR EQUIPMENT. 


The motors operating the 15 automatic electric 
passenger elevators are compound-wound machines 
rated at 3 hp. each, and are of a type especially 
designed to meet the severe requirements of such eleva- 
tor service. They are connected directly to the worm 
shaft and, together with the worm gearing and drum, 
are mounted on a heavy continuous iron bed-plate. 

The controller is so arranged that the shunt field 
is strengthened automatically before the brake begins 
to operate, this action taking effect gradually. Dynamic 
braking is used in stopping. ü 

Each elevator operates to a height of 70 ft.; each 
car has a lifting capacity of 2250 1b. at 125 ft. per min. 
and can hold 13 people. 

Safety guide grips are provided on each car which 
hecome operative whenever the maximum speed limit 
is exceeded in descending. The grips are operated 
by a rope passing through a clamping device auto- 
matically controlled by a centrifugal governor. This 
rope passes around the drum under the cage which 
revolves when the rope is clamped to operate the guide 
grips by means of right and left-hand screws. This 
device is arranged so that excessiyescar speedy causes 
the governor to clamppthe rope, and (tin) the drum, 
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causing the jaws of the device to first grip the guides 
with sufficient pressure to check but not stop the car; 
further travel of the car increases the pressure on 
the guides until the car is brought to an easy stop. 
The safety guide grips are so arranged that they can 
be released trom a handhole in the floor of the eleva- 
tor car only after the automatic governor and rope 
clamp at top of the hatchway has been reset and the 
governor rope released. 

The elevators are provided with automatic switches 
designed to bring the cars to an easy and gradual stop 
at the upper and lower limits of travel, independently 
of the operating device. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT IN THE LAUNDRY. 


All the machinery in the laundry is electrically 
driven by direct-current 220-volt motors. 
The solid curb extractors and the starch extractors 


View in Another Part of Laundry—Group of Electrically Driven 
Washing Machines and Extractors. 


have motors operated by 3-hp. and 1-hp. motors, 
respectively, each securely fastened to the base of the 
machine casing. The speed of the basket of the starch 
extractor is 800 r.p.m. A 15-hp. motor operates a 
lineshaft for the tumblers and washing machines. 

A 1-hp. and a 1/5-hp. motor located on the ceiling 
of the dry room operate the conveyor chain and circu- 
lating fan with which this room is equipped. The 
circulating fan is located immediately below the ceiling. 
The framework carrying the track for the chain and 
all the mechanism for driving same is constructed of 
heavy cast iron bolted together and tied with ™%-in. 
rods. The traveling link chain is supported by hang- 
ers with sheaves running in a grooved track, the chain 
being driven by a gear drive, controlled by a clutch 
and a rod at either side of the dry room. 

The mdin mangle machine is operated by a 3-hp. 
motor located on a cast-iron base attached to the 
frame of this machine and geared direct. This machine 
is provided with a variable-speed control and with both 
manual and automatic stops. The feeding device is 
equipped with an automatic safety stop. All exposed 
gears are shielded. Another mangle machine is oper- 
ated by a 1-hp. motor similarly located. 

A 71'4-hp. motor runs a lineshaft for the body 
ironers and steam collar and cuff ironers. The shirt- 
bosom ironer is operated by a 1-hp. motor direct-con- 
nected to the machine, which is equipped with a trans- 
mission friction clutch so constructed that it is not 
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necessary for the motor to be reversed when the 
machine is in operation. Five electric flatirons are 
used for hand ironing; each has a separate wall re- 
ceptacle, switch and pilot light. 


REFRIGERATING AND OTHER ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT. 


In the main power plant there is a horizontal 
ammonia compressor running at 70 r.p.m. and with 
a capacity of 20 tons of refrigeration per 24 hours; 
from it is operated a brine system of circulation to the 
main refrigerators in the kitchen, butcher shop and 
cold-storage rooms, and also to the ice-making rooms. 
This compressor is operated by a 220-volt, 600 r.p.m., 
35-hp. compound-wound motor. The brine-circulating 
pump is of the horizontal duplex type, motor-driven 
and direct-connected. 

There are three ice-making machines, one located 
in the main power plant and operated by a 15-hp. 
motor, also one in the Isolation, and one in the Tu- 
bercular Hospital, each operated by a 5-hp. motor. 

The following equipment is operated by 220-volt 
motors in the kitchen and bakery: meat cutters, potato 
peelers, dough-mixers, meat and vegetable choppers, 
vegetable peelers, dishwashers, coffee grinder, and 
humerous ventilating fans, these fans being operated 
by 3-hp. motors. There are 8 Blaisdell vacuum clean- 
ing machines in the institution, each belt-driven by a 
3-hp. motor. 

There are numerous surgical instruments operated 
by motor, such as saws, cauterizers, etc. All equip- 
ment in the dental department is motor-operated. 
Throughout the hospital laboratories there are centri- 
fuges that are motor-driven. The bacteriological 
building is equipped exclusively with motor-driven de- 
vices, such as vacuum machines, compressors and 
centrifuges, also many heaters, ovens, etc. In the 
pathological laboratories there are high-frequency and 
medical coils; these are also found in the main wards. 
In, the fluoroscopic room, the fluoroscope set is oper- 
ated on 220 volts direct current with a mercury in- 
terrupter. The distribution of the high-tension cur- 
rent to the tubes is by means of an overhead trolley 
system, which enables the different apparatus to be 
moved to different parts of the room. There is an 
X-ray machine for taking plates, which is supplied 
from 220 volts alternating current; the high tension is 
rectified on a commutator run by a synchronous motor. 
There. is also the other usual X-ray equipment. 

All electrical equipment in the institution is under 
the direct supervision of Charles Long, who is chief 


engineer of the plant. 


BRITISH SUBMARINE CABLE WORK DUR- 
ING THE WAR. 


The full story cannot yet be told of the remarkable 
achievements of submarine telegraph cable-laying and 
repairing authorities during the past five years. Part of 
it, however, was related by the Earl of Selborne, chair- 
man of the Telegraph Construction & Maintenance 
Co. in London on February 27. In addition to manu- 
facturing 20,000 miles of trench telephone cable, 
mostly with several conductors, the company made 
19,000 miles of submarine cable and its ships were 
actively engaged, generally on most dangerous work, 
laying, repairing and diverting cables. The cable- 
steamer “Telconia” made 75 repairs to cables and laid 
24 new ones around the English and Irish coasts. 
She and the “Colonia” were several times in close 
proximity to German submarines but thanks to naval 
protection both ships camethrough without loss. 
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Radio Transmitters of Synchronous 
Rotary Spark-Gap Type 


Second of Three Articles on Design of This Type of 
Radio Transmitter—Use of the Vector Diagram for An- 
alyzing Test Results and Thus Aid in Proper Design 


By MILLARD C. SPENCER 


AVING, in the first part of this article, devel- 
H oped the current and voltage relations of the 

various parts of the transmitter circuit and 
shown them graphically by means of a simple vector 
diagram, we will undertake in this second part an 
analysis of the results of tests on radio transmitters 
by applying the graphical method already described. 
The actual design details will be taken up in Part 3. 


Part 2—TESTS. 


The application of this vector diagram in analyzing 
the results of tests made on radio transmitting ap- 
paratus can, perhaps, best be explained by showing its 
application in a few specific cases. For this purpose 
the results of a number of tests made on a radio trans- 
mitter set consisting of the following will be used: 

Generator—The generator used for these tests 
was an inductor type machine having an output of 250 
watts and a current capacity of 2.75 amperes. During 
these tests the generator was driven at a speed which 
gave a frequency of 1330 cycles per second. The no- 
load saturation curve for this machine at this speed is 
given in Fig. 4. The synchronous impedance was 
equal to 105 ohms and the resistance of the armature 
winding, at the operating temperature of the machine, 
9.5 ohms. (For the method used in obtaining the 
generator characteristics see the article entitled 
“Characteristics of the Inductor Type Generator,” 
ELECTRICAL Review, April 27, 1918.) 

Transformer.—The transformer was of the closed- 
core type having, in comparison with the generator, 
very low resistance and leakage reactance. The trans- 
former impedance can therefore, in this case, be 
neglected without introducing any serious error into 
the results. The transformation ratio was 26 to I. 

Rotary Spark Gap.—The rotary spark gap, which 
was of the synchronous type, was mounted on an ex- 
tension of the generator shaft. The number and 
spacing of the points on the spark-gap rotor was such 
as to give one spark every fourth half cycle, instead 
of one spark every half cycle as customary when using 
a 500-cycle generator. The spark frequency was 
therefore 665 per second instead of the usual 1000 
per second. The writer has found that, at least in 
radio transmitters of small capacity, a high-frequency 
generator with a synchronous rotary gap giving only 
one spark per cycle or even less (that is, one spark 
every third or fourth half cycle) gives considerably 
more stable operation and is less sensitive to voltage 
and frequency variations of the generator than a trans- 
mitter giving one spark every half cycle. 

Oscillation Transformer.—The inductance of the 
primary winding of the oscillation transformer was 
exceedingly small at the generator frequency and 
will therefore be neglected. 

The apparatus described above was connected up, 


according to the diagram of Fig. 5, with suitable 
instruments for measuring the current, voltage and 
power in the various parts of the circuit. Readings 
taken with set in normal operation were as follows: 

Capacity of condenser C = 0.002 microfarad. 

Generator field current J; = 0.25 ampere. 

Generator load voltage E, = 220 volts. 

Generator load current / = 2.6 amperes. 

Generator output IHV = 250 watts. 

As indicated in the diagram of Fig. 5, no regulating 
reactance coil was used, the transformer being con- 
nected directly to the generator terminals. Further- 
more, since the impedance of the transformer is to be 
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Fig. 4.—No-Load Saturation Curve of Generator. 


neglected, as mentioned above, the equivalent circuit 
of Fig. 2 reduces to that shown in Fig. 6 and the 
vector diagram of Fig. 3, corresponding to the circuit 
of Fig. 6, reduces to that shown in Fig. 7. The actual 
numerical values corresponding to this diagram may 
be determined from the above readings as follows: 
Generator armature resistance R, = 9.5 ohms. 
Generator synchronous impedance Xg = 105 ohms. 
Equivalent load resistance R, = WIE = 
250/ (2.6)? = 37 ohms. 
OA = IR; = 2.6 X 9.5 = 24.7 volts. 
“4B = IX. = 2.6 X 105 = 273 volts. 
OB = FE = V (IR: + (1X,)? 
= V (24.7)? + (273)? = 274 volts. 
BG == IR, = 2.6 X 37 = 96.2 volts. 
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Since the transformer was connected directly 
across the generator terminals and the transformer 
impedance drop is to be neglected, BH = E, is equal 
to the generator terminal voltage of 220 volts. Then, 


GH = IX, = V (Fi) = (IRV 
== \/(220)7 — (96.2)? = 108 volts. 
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Fig. 5.—Circuit Diagram Showing Location ot Instruments Used In Testing 


Radio Transmitter. 


By drawing in the vector diagram as indicated in 
Fig. 8, it is seen that the internal generated voltage 
must have been equal to 


E = V (IR; + IR)? + UX,—/1X.)? 


V (24.7 + 96.2)? + (273 — 198)? 
142.5 volts. 

From the saturation curve of Fig. 4 it is found 
that a field current of 0.16 ampere is required to gen- 
erate a voltage of 142.5 volts on no load. The differ- 
ence between 0.16 and the measured field current of 
0.25 ampere is the field current required to overcome 
the demagnetizing effect of the load current flowing 
through the generator armature winding. 

The true power-factor of the system is equal to 
the cosine of the angle HOI = (24.7 + 96.2) /142.5 = 
0.847 or 84.7% lagging. 

The apparent power-factor as determined from the 
voltmeter, ammeter and wattmeter readings is 
cos 6 = 250/(220 X 2.6) = 0.437 or 43.7% leading. 

That the load current is actually leading and not 
lagging with respect to the generator terminal voltage 
may be proved by constructing a vector diagram as 
indicated in Fig. 9, in which this current is assumed 
to be lagging. In this case the required internal gen- 
erated voltage E must then be equal to 

E = V (24.7 + 96.2) + (273 + 198)? == 485 volts. 
The saturation curve of Fig. 4 shows that no such 
high voltage as this could possibly be generated by the 
machine used for this test, even if the field current of 
the generator were increased up to the saturation 
point of the machine. The fact that, with a field ex- 
citation of only 0.25 ampere this generator was able 
to send a current of 2.6 amperes through the trans- 
former of the set proves that the load current must 
have been leading with respect to the generator ter- 
minal voltage. 

It is interesting to note that, as shown in Fig. 8. 
the voltage at the terminals of the generator, BH = 
220 volts, was actually higher than the internal gener- 
ated voltage of the machine, which was equal to 142.5. 

The above test may also be used to determine the 
relation between the apparent and the effective value 
of the condensive reactance X., that is, to determine 
the value of the constant k mentioned in Part r1. The 
value of the capacity C (Fig. 5) expressed in primary 
terms equals 0.002 multiplied by the square of the 
ratio of transformation of the transformer—that is, 
its capacity in microfarads is 

0.002 X (26)? = 1.352 mf. 
The apparent value of the condensive reactance is ob- 
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tained by substitution in equatlon 2, Part 1, as follows: 
Nep = 10° (2 X r X 1330 X 1.352) = 88.5 ohms. 

As determined above, IX. = 198 volts; therefore, the 

effective value of the condensive reactance equals 


Xe = 198/2.6 == 76.0 ohms, 
and hence from equation 3. Part 1, the value of 


ANTENNA 


Fig. 6.—Equivalent Circuit for the Trans- 
mitter of Fig. 5. 


k = X ./ X ep = 70/88.5 = 0.80. 

The value of this constant $ seems to vary consid- 
erably with the design and adjustment of the radio 
apparatus, falling in some cases as low as 0.55. For 
transmitting sets designed to give one spark per cycle 
—that is, one spark every other half cycle—a fair 
average value for this constant seems to be 0.60. For 
sets giving one spark every third or fourth half cycle 
this constant, in general, seems to be somewhat higher. 

A second example will now be given showing the 
application of this vector-diagram method in the lo- 
cating of faults in an incorrectly designed transmit- 
ting set. For this test the same apparatus and con- 
nections were used as shown in Fig. 5, with the excep- 
tion that the capacity of the condenser C was changed 
to 0.001 mf. When this change was made the radio 
output of the set fell way off, the character of the 


H 


2 IRo A 
Fig. 7.—Vector Diagram for the Equivalent Circuit of Fig. 6. 


spark at the rotary gap changed and became more of 
an arc, the note became very poor, and it was found 
impossible to obtain satisfactory operation of the set 
even by readjusting the generator voltage. The fol- 
lowing readings were taken while thus operating : 

Capacity of condenser C = 0.001 mf. 

Generator field current J, = 0.22 ampere. 

Generator load voltage Ei = 210 volts. 

Generator load current / = 1.6 amperes. 

Generator output I7 = 128 watts. 

The values for the vector diagram of Fig. 10 are 
obtained as follows: 


Ry = 128/(1.6)? = 50 ohms. 
IR, = 1.6 X 9.5 = 15.2 volts. 
[Ng = 1.6%. 105 = 168 (volts. 
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Es = V (15.2)? + (168)? = 169 volts. 
IR, = 1.6 X 50 = 8o volts. 
E, = 210 volts. 
IX. = V (210)? — (80)? = 195 volts. 
E = y (15.2 + 80)? + (195 — 168)? = gg volts. 


B IR, = 76.2 2 


IX, =/96 


ee = «r 


R I 
IRAIL 

Fig. 8.—Vector Diagram for Transmitter of Fig. 5 In Normal 
Operation— Condenser C = 0.002 mf. 


The reason for the poor operation of the set is 
seen at once from the vector diagram of Fig. 10. The 
point H falls below the line OJ and the current / is 
leading with respect to the internal generated voltage 
OH. The requirement for the satisfactory operation 
of a radio transmitter, that the current shall be lag- 
ging with respect to the internal generated voltage, is 
therefore not fulfilled. 

In case that it was necessary to use the small con- 
denser (0.001 mf. capacity), in order to obtain the 
desired wave-length, the vector diagram of Fig. 10 
shows how the set might be modified in order to obtain 
satisfactory operation with this condenser. For in- 
N 
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Fig. 9.—Vector Diagram for 


Lagging Load Current. C = 0.001 mf. 
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10.—Vector Diagram for Trans- Fig. 
mitter of Fig. 5 With Condenser 
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stance, the ratio of transformation of the transformer 
might be increased sufficiently to raise the point H 
above the line O/; or a reactance coil might be con- 
nected in the circuit at the point B which would serve 
to raise the whole triangle BGH. Connecting a re- 
actance coil in the circuit would probably increase the 
required internal generated voltage, but by means of 
the diagram the value of the voltage required could 
readily be determined and the saturation curve for the 
generator would show whether or not this voltage 
could be obtained. 

In order to show the effect of too large a capacity 
for the condenser C (of Fig. 5) a third test was made 
with this capacity increase to 0.003 mf. A set of 
readings taken under these conditions were as fol- 
lows: | 

Capacity of condenser C = 0.003 mf. 

Generator field current I, = 0.25 ampere. 

Generator load voltage E, = 170 volts. 

Generator load current I = 2.75 amperes. 

Generator output JV = 216 watts. 

A vector diagram, developed in the same way as 
outlined above for the first two tests, is given in Fig. 
11 for this test. A comparison of these test results 
with those obtained with a condenser capacity of 
0.002 mf. shows that by increasing the capacity of the 
condenser to 0.003 mf. the output which could be ob- 
tained from the generator, with the same field excita- 
tion, was not only not increased but was actually de- 
creased. The reason for this is clearly seen by com- 
paring the vector diagram of Fig. 11 with the diagram 
of Fig. 8. These diagrams show that in the case of 
the test made with the condenser of 0.003 mf. capacity 
the lag of the current behind the internal generated 
voltage was much greater than in the case of the test 
made with the 0.002-mf. condenser. The decrease in 
the output of the generator in the case of the test with 
the 0.003-mf. condenser was therefore caused by the 
decrease in the true power-factor of the transmitter. 

(To be continued.) 
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11.—Vector Diagram for Trans- 
mitter of Fig. 5 With Condenser 
C = 0.00 mf. 
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Development of Submarine Detector 
and Some of Its Exploits 


Brief Report of Scientific Research and Perfection of Sensitive Sound 
Detector—Thrilling Account of Its Use in Combating the U-Boats 


By BREWSTER S. BEACH 


MERICAN naval 
A experts state with 
conviction that if 
the war had lasted six 
months longer German 
submarine warfare would 
have been impossible. 
Back of their belief les 
a story shrouded in the 
secrecy of the censorship. 
The cessation of hostili- 
ties now makes it possible 
to divulge some of the de- 
tails for the first time. 
The doom of the sub- 
marine may properly be 
said to have been signed 
and sealed on a historic 
day in October, 1917, off 
the coast of Cape Cod, Mass., when a notable group 
of American engineers and naval officers completed 
the first successful test of apparatus which, up to now, 


public. 


largely due. 


has been the most carefully guarded military secret of | 


the Allies—the submarine detector. 

. When the United States entered the European con- 
flict, the greatest military problem confronting the 
Allied nations was a successful solution of the tre- 
mendous difficulties caused by the interruption to ship- 
ping by German submarines—a condition which had 
been rapidly growing more serious since the inaugura- 
tion of Teutonic “frightfulness.”’ 

On the outbreak of hostilities, Secretary of the 
Navy Daniels appointed a special board to consider 
ways and means to meet this submarine menace and 
overcome it. 

Two groups of engineers and scientists were 
formed, one at New London, Conn., where the Navy 
had established a submarine base, and another at 
Nahant. Mass., where for many months experiments 
were carried on to develop some device to locate sub- 
marines under water. 

The General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
plaved a prominent part in the activities at the Nahant 
station in co-operation with the Submarine Signal Co., 
of Boston. The latter had. up to this time, been the 
only concern which had made a study of the propaga- 
tion and reception of sound waves in water and it very 
generously offered to disclose the results of its re- 
search in order to assist in the development of a suit- 
able submarine detector, notwithstanding the fact that 
it realized by so doing it was disclosing much con- 
ndential information which had been secured through 
vears of work and the expenditure of many thousands 
of dollars. 

The work at Nahant was begun and carried on in 
conjunction with experimentation in the research 
laboratories of the General Electric Co. under its 


THIS article is the first account of the develop- 

ment by American scientists and engineers 
of a highly successful submarine detecting device. 
It tells how this detector helped in removing the 
serious menace of the U-boats. 
during the war, the facts are now divulged so 
that the achievements of American electrical 
science may be appreciated. For several obvious 
reasons the technical details cannot now be made 


The facts are here presented by a member of 
the publicity staff of the General Electric Co., to 
the resources and activity of uhich concern the 
success of the undertaking, it is said, was very 
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director, Dr. W. R. Whit- 
ney, assisted by Drs. Ir- 
ving Langmuir and W. D. 
Coolidge and other re- 
search scientists. Experts 
from the Western Elec- 
tric Co. joined this group 
later. 

Col. R. A. Millikan, 
head of the Department 
of Physics of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and 
chairman of the Physics 
Committee of the Na- 
tional Research Council, 
with Prof. Max Mason 
and others, began a sep- 
arate undertaking to ac- 
complish the same object 
at New London, and the activities of the two groups 
were later co-ordinated. 

In the meantime, losses by submarine sinking were 
increasing and in April, 1917, tonnage destroyed 
amounted to 874,000 tons. It was evident that some- 
thing would have to be done at once. 

The General Electric Co. bent all its energies to the 
task. Its research laboratories were mobilized on a 
war basis and the best talent of the company assem- 
bled. The entire works was put at their disposal. If 
they desired a man working on another job, he was 
theirs instantly for the asking. If a casting was de- 
sired quickly, the foundry dropped everything to rush 
the job to completion. Feverish activity under high 
tension marked each successive step of progress. 

Scientific experiments gradually passed the experi- 
mental stage and then the Navy Department, through 
Dr. Whitney, who was a member of the Naval Ad- 
visory Board, placed its organization at their disposal 
for making the practical tests which followed. 

Scientific commissions from the Allied countries 
now visited the United States unknown to the general 
public. They laid bare everything which Allied brains 
had done to stop the submarine. They explained the 
merits of the devices in use, their advantages and dis- 
advantages, their manufacturing and scientific re- 
sources, what progress had been made and what it was 
hoped to accomplish in the future. They laid their 
problems before the Naval Consulting Board in Wash- 
ington: they went to Schenectady, Nahant and New 
London. Consultations and conferences followed one 
another in rapid succession. 

“We must discover,” they said, “more effective 
means to combat the German undersea warfare and 
we must do so at once. Every instant counts. France 
need sub-chasers like vours by the thousands. Every 
day lost means more destruction to life and property.” 

Special reports from the war zone supplied by 
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Admiral Sims and the British Admiralty were gath- 
ered, forwarded to the laboratories and carefully 
analyzed. 

“What was the average cruising radius of a sub- 
marine? What was the condition of the sea bottom 
over which they operated? Did the submarines enter 
the Atlantic to the north of England and through the 
Irish Sea or did they sail through the English Chan- 
nel?” These and a score of other questions were asked 
and answered. 

More experimental stations were established—one 
on the Mohawk River near Schenectady and another 
-on the Erie Canal. 

Meanwhile in the guarded laboratories experi- 
mentation still continued. “Progress” was the one 
word which emanated from behind the closed doors— 
always progress. 

At last, 12 weeks after experimentation had begun, 
the engineers had perfected an instrument which they 
believed would meet all demands. A new device for 
detecting submarines—a development of the American 
mind and one of this country’s greatest contributions 
to the war had resulted from their labor. 

The detector is based on the principle of sound- 
wave transmission through the water, and depends 
for its direction-getting qualities on the peculiar and 
heretofore little understood faculty of the human ear 
to detect the direction of sound by the shifting of 
sound from one ear to the other. 

So important was the human equation in the proper 
manipulation of the instrument that one of the first 
things done was to establish a school for submarine 
listeners at the Nahant station, which was attended by 
a score of Uncle Sam’s naval officers and enlisted 
men. Among the first students was a group of French 
‘sailors. 

The apparatus, variously termed detector, listener 
or listening device, was first designed to be hung over- 
board amidships, below the water line. The observer 
was stationed on deck. Later the instrument was 
fastened to the hull of the vessel and the observer 
took his position within the hold, the connections lead- 
ing through the side of the ship. 

It was soon discovered that the rocking of the boat 
in heavy weather seriously affected the range of the 
device. This, in addition to the slapping of the waves 
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against the ship’s sides interfered at times with the 
operator's observations, but these obstacles were over- 
come. 

During the experiments it was found necessary to 
stop the engines in order that accurate observations 
could be taken. This led to the elimination of ex- 
traneous sounds and added considerably to the effec- 
tive range of the instrument. For heavy-weather con- 
ditions, a towing device, or trailer, was invented which 
dragged the listener through the water astern. 

The engineers were now ready to test the prac- 
ticability of the device “under fire,” and further ex- 
periments were carried out under conditions as nearly 
as possible approaching those in European waters. 

The navy submarine station at New London dis- 
patched a flotilla of underwater craft and a squadron 
of submarine chasers to Boston waters. The chasers 
were equipped at Nahant with submarine detectors 
and practice began in real earnest. 

In spite of it all, initial experiments proved slow 
of entirely satisfactory developments until the fall of 
1917, when it was decided to go out to sea off Cape 
Cod, for more thoroughgoing tests. 

The sea was clear of craft as far as the eye could 
see—yet the operator with his ear to the detector dis- 
tinctly heard a vessel gradually approaching. The cap- 
tain from the bridge eagerly scanned the horizon with 
the ship’s glasses, but nothing was in sight. 

“Send a man aloft with powerful glasses,” he com- 
manded. “The detector has picked up a craft three 
points on our starboard bow.” The sailor returned. 
“Nothing in sight, sir.” “I'll go aloft myself. That 
boat sounds as if it were very near. Why, we can 
hear her engines as clearly as if she were alongside.” 
Puzzled, the captain returned from the masthead after 
a disappointing vision of a calm and perfectly clear 
sea. “How’s she coming?” shouted the first lieutenant 
down the hatchway. “Heading straight for us, sir. 
Sound getting louder every minute.” 

There was nothing to do but wait. 
pulled out his watch and sat down. 
half an hour—an hour—ticked on. “Ship ahoy,” came 
from the masthead. “Where away?” “Two points 
on the starboard bow, sir. Looks like she was heading 
this way.” 

This vessel had been detected by sound waves 


The captain 
Fifteen minutes— 
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(Photo by International Film Service Co.) 
Submarine Base at New London, Conn., Where the National Research Council and Naval Engineers Developed and Experimented 
with Submarine-Detecting Devices—Headquarters of the New London Group of Scientists. 
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traveling through the water, her course and speed had 
been accurately charted and her exact position within 
one point of the compass had been determined more 
than an hour before the vessel itself had become vis- 
ible over the horizon. 

“Its almost perfect!” said one of the naval engi- 
neers in an undertone. The tension under which they 
kad worked for hours suddenly relaxed. The ship’s 
crew gathered in groups to talk it over. There was 
not a dissenting opinion. The secret of detecting the 
presence of an unseen vessel had been solved! 

The ships steamed back to Nahant. A long- 
distance call was put in for the navy submarine base 
at New London: ‘Rush three submarine chasers to 
Nahant at once.” In due time they appeared. The 
party started out again, were joined by submarines 
from the Boston Navy Yard, and anchored off the 
Massachusetts coast line. 

One submarine at a time submerged. The sub- 
chasers equipped with detectors followed her every 
movement, charted her position. reported to each other 
by special signal devices and when everything was in 
readiness rushed to a spot just over the sub. Dummy 
depth bombs were dropped. The submarine rose to 
the surface. She had been within a few feet of her 
charted position. 

And now the apparatus was about to demonstrate 
its most valuable service. A series of practical tests 
proved beyond the possibility of a doubt that the de- 
tector could successfully differentiate between the 
sounds made by surface craft and the sub. The sub- 
marine noises were distinctly peculiar to itself and the 
instrument, translating this sound to the trained ear, 
brought home the message. 

The Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., 
was now called upon for its contribution to the inven- 
tion. Phonograph records of the various sounds heard 
by the observer were made and cataloged, thus pre- 
serving a complete record of the accomplishment of 
the device. The records were used principally in train- 
ing students to identify the submarine noises and de- 
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Experimental Station at Nahant, Mass., Where a Majority of 
the Practical Work In Connection with the Development of 
Submarine-Detecting Devices Was Successfully Undertaken 
and Completed. 


tect the difference between submarine and surface 
craft. 

Further tests were made. Shore listening stations 
were set up. During the night trained men sat and 
listened to vessels going in and out of Boston harbor. 
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The navy attempted to slip a submarine through the 
harbor entrance one night but the craft was detected 
at once and a full report of her activities was sent to 
headquarters a few hours later. Not a-ship could 
enter or leave Boston without being heard. In fact, 
so sensitive was the instrument that trained listeners 
could accurately identify a ship by name, once having 
heard her, the engine characteristics of different ships 
being plainly audible and distinctive! 

Another important test took place in Long Islan: 
Sound, in which a special board of naval experts and 
invited guests boarded a sub-chaser equipped with the 
device and undertook to follow a submarine for sev- 
eral hours. This was accurately done, even when the 
latter vessel deviated several miles from its pre- 
arranged maneuvering zone. In the meantime another 
submarine that happened to enter the zone was de- 
tected at a distance far beyond visual observation. 

The research laboratories of the General Electric 
Co. were still kept busy adding new perfections to the 
apparatus. A special station was equipped on the 
Mohawk River at Schenectady, and when the river 
froze over and interferred with the work, one of the 
engineers proceeded to Key West to continue investi- 
gation. 

Finally, after months of practical operation, an 
instruments that was considered satisfactory was put 
into quantity production at the Lynn, Mass., works of 
the company. Thousands of detectors were subse- 
quently manufactured there. A special representative 
was then sent to Europe to keep in touch with devel- 
cpments. 

When the submarine detector had been turned out 
in sufficient quantity, the Navy Department believed 
that the Allies should get the benefit of the invention 
at once. A special service party, in charge of Capt. 
R. H. Leigh, of the Bureau of Steam Engineering, 
was formed to take samples of the apparatus abroad 
and test it under actual conditions before the British 
admiralty. The instrument was likewise demonstrated 
to the French and Italian navies. The party consisted, 
besides Capt. Leigh, of Lieut. Carter, U. S. N., En- 
sign Welch, U. S. N. R. F., six enlisted men, C. E. 
Eveleth, C. F. Scott, and T. P. Collins of the Generat 
Electric Co., representing the Nahant group, and 
W. L. Nelson, of the Western Electric Co., who was 
connected with wireless development. They sailed 
Nov. 22, 1917, and joined the British Grand Fleet at 
Scapa Flow in the Orkney Islands during the first 
week of the following month. 

The Admiralty and the Supreme War Council 
shortly afterward adopted the American device and 
from that time on submarine patrol work was revo- 
lutionized. 

Defensive tactics which had been employed since 
1914 were now no longer the sole reliance. The war 
was carried into the enemy’s territory. Fighting ships, 
instead of patrolling the steamship lanes looking for a 
stray “sub” to poke its periscope above the waves, 
were augmented by submarine chasers equipped with 
listening devices, and hunted the submarine in its. 
underwater lair. 

Up to this time the British had been frankly dis- 
appointed in results. It had been a rare thing for a 
submarine chaser to actually see a submarine. Days 
would go by without sight of one. Yet sinkings con- 
tinued to multiply, tonnage decreased alarmingly and 
the rates of destruction and construction constantly 
approached the danger point. It was apparent that if 
an improvement in this situation could not be effected 
the Allies faced privation, if not actual starvation, and 
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-any material help from America either in the form of 
men or supplies would be impossible. 

At this time the use of nets had proved a failure. 
U-boats had been passing through the English Chan- 
nel at will, laying mine fields off the principal British 
ports and in general having things pretty much their 
-own way. The depth charge was being brought to a 
high state of perfection. Gradually various means of 
-combating the submarine were evolved and put in 
operation. The principle of these was the extension 
of the convoy system; establishing great areas of mine 
fields; use of submarine detection devices on surface 
-craft and Allied submarines, and the extension of 
visual patrols from aircraft. In fact, Allied patrols, 
-equipped with submarine detecting devices, now began 
to assume great importance, so that at the time the 
armistice was signed they were daily becoming more 
and more effective. 

It was estimated that in December, 1917, two to 
five enemy submarines passed through the English 
Channel daily. After July 1, 1918, only one sub- 
marine is known to have done so. In June the Ad- 
miralty estimated that one out of every four sub- 
marines was destroyed. In October the ratio had been 
increased to five out of every twelve. By this summer 
British and American naval officers believe three out 
of every four submarines would have been destroyed. 
_ These results were largely due to the perfection of 
listening devices. 

Hundreds of British craft and most of the Ameri- 
-can forces were now equipped with the submarine 
-detector. Many French and Italian vessels were also 
using it. The submarine hunt was on. 

Both Mr. Eveleth and Mr. Scott joined the com- 
batant Allied forces to supervise the detector’s use 
under battle conditions, while Capt. Leigh, who was 
-appointed by Admiral Sims to take charge of anti- 
‘submarine warfare, himself spent many nights on the 
British trawlers and sub-chasers in the channel and 
partook actively in the campaign of submarine hunting 
which followed. 

All the navigating charts of the waters around the 
British Isles, like the English Channel, North Sea and 
Irish Sea, where the submarine warfare was most 
active, were divided into squares, properly lettered 
and numbered for quick reference as to positions of 
torpedoed ships or enemy submarines sighted by sur- 
face craft or airplanes. 

The special party under Captain Leigh took over 
about ten tons of detection devices, and had also 
worked out the tactics necessary for the detection, pur- 
‘suit, attack and destruction of the enemy submarines. 
“A request was made of the British Admiralty for the 
use of three boats capable of making 18 knots, on 
which this apparatus could be installed and a demon- 
stration made,” said Mr. Scott. “No vessels of this 
speed were available so we were forced to accept three 
fishing trawlers of 9 to 10 knots speed. 

“These trawlers were fully equipped with all the 
American submarine-detecting devices, radiotele- 
phones, etc., at Portsmouth, England, and on Dec. 
30, 1917, we steamed out of the harbor for our first 
real patrol in English waters. The channel lived up 
to its reputation of being the roughest body of water 
for its size in the world. 

“The day after New Year’s we received a wireless 
from an airship that a submarine had been sighted. 
We steamed over, got our devices out but couldn’t 
hear a thing. Another message from the airship 
«hanged the sub’s position, so we altered our course 
and obtained a clear indication from the listening de- 
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vice. The Hun was moving slowly up the channel 
submerged. 

“We gave the ‘P’ Boat a ‘fix’ (cross bearing) on 
the spot where our indication showed the submarine 
to be. She ran over the place, dropping a ‘pattern’ 
of depth charges and soon we began to see tremendous 
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Sailor in Hold of a Submarine Listening (by Means of Detector 
Device) for Enemy Craft. 


amounts of oil rising to the surface. Evidently our 
first experience was to be successful. How success- 
ful we did not learn until afterward. A trawling 
device had been developed which indicated whether 
contact with a submarine had been made. 

“After the oil came up we got out our trawling 
device and ran over the area for about an hour and 
finally got an indication. We threw over a buoy to indi- 
cate the spot and anchored for the night, as it was 
getting dark. Next morning we trawled again and got 
another within a hundred yards of the buoy. We 
had destroyed a submarine in our first test and the 
sub was given out by the Admiralty as a ‘probable.’ 

“The British, after we came back, thought so well 
of the device as demonstrated in the first test that 
many were ordered from the United States. We had 
taken over detailed drawings of all the apparatus and 
pointed out to them that if the shipping facilities were 
such that some delay might occur in getting American- 
made devices overseas that they could build it them- 
selves.” 7 

Important conferences were held with the Lanca- 
shire group at Harwich in which Mr. Eveleth took part 
in assisting the British to get the apparatus into imme- 
diate production on a large scale. The United States 
officials made every effort to extend all possible means 
of co-operation and assistance to scientific committees 
and the Admiralty. Mr. Eveleth then went back to 
America to work on the development of a new device 
for locating the position of enemy submarines while 
at rest at the bottom of the ocean. He was on the 
point of returning when the armistice was signed. 

“Our work for three months after this,” continued 
Scott, “was supervising the manufacture of the devices 
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in various shops in England and about May, 1918, 
our own ships began to come over with all these 
devices installed. They were also equipped with radio- 
telephones, depth charges and ‘Y’ guns. A ‘Y’ gun 
is a casting with two arms forming a Y. Each arm 
holds a depth bomb in an arbor. The depth charges 
are shot out of the ‘Y’ gun by means of an auxiliary 
powder charge to a distance of 100 feet. The ability 
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Trailing Listening Device Off Stern of Sub-Chaser in Foreign 
-Waters. 


to place charges from the beam as well as from the 
stern gives a better pattern in making an attack. 
Where three ships, say 400 yards apart, are going 
over the ground where a sub has been located, the use 
of the ‘Y’ gun permits of a larger area being covered. 

“When the American submarine chasers began to 
arrive they were assigned to the channel where the 
German submarine activities were greatest and we 
did a good deal of patrolling there in the early spring. 
The second lot of chasers was ordered to Corfu in the 
Adriatic. We went down to Corfu in June. 

“We had 36 chasers based in a little bay on the 
Island and the barrage of boats extended across the 
Straits of Otranto, a distance of about 40 miles. The 
chasers were operated in units of three, which on 
patrol kept about one mile apart. A distance of five 
miles was kept between units. Conditions in the Adri- 
atic were ideal for hunting submarines. The water 
was very deep, ranging from 400 to 600 fathoms, 
which meant that the submarines when hard pressed 
could not seek shallow water as was their custom 
in the English Channel and the North Sea. Due to 
less shipping traffic in these waters there was practi- 
cally no sound interference which made for very good 
listening. 

“The main Austrian submarine bases were at Pola, 
at the head of the Adriatic, and Gattaro, farther down 
the coast. The German submarines leaving Pola were 
obliged to go through Otranto Straits to get to the 
Mediterranean, and once through they had things 
practically their own way, as there were very few 
patrol boats in the Mediterranean. The tonnage sunk 
during the first three years of the war shows the condi- 
tion that existed before the Otranto barrage was put 
in effect. 

“Our submarine chasers while on barrage were 
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constantly in sound contact with enemy submarines, 
especially at night, as they usually attempted to get 
through during the dark hours. They would run 
down on the surface at their maximum speed and 
could be heard for an hour or two before they came 
to our line. The sound between an oil engine and an 
electric motor is so distinctive that it was compara- 
tively easy to tell when they changed from one to the 
other, which was necessary as soon as they submerged. 
As they knew approximately where our line was they 
invariably submerged two or three miles before they 
reached the line. 

“The course of the submarine was plotted to scale 
by the flagship of a unit from bearings given to it 
from the other two boats and also from its own bear- 
ings. When the submarine had approached sufficiently 
close, the unit was gotten under way and maneuvered 
into position for attack. The attack was usually made 
when the submarine was 400 or 500 vards ahead and 
all three boats of a unit, steaming full speed ahead, 
would lay a pattern of depth charges over the area 
where the plotted position showed the submarine to 
be. Many successful attacks were made in these 
waters, one in particular being quite exciting. 

“One of the ships in a unit heard what sounded 
like a submarine. In a few minutes all three listeners 
had picked him up and the bearing of his course was 
being plotted. The middle chaser, the flagship, was 
getting readings showing that the submarine was in 
a direct line astern and steaming toward her. 

“The sound was very loud as if the sub must be 
very close. Suddenly the water began to slap the 
bottom of the boat, so that everyone could feel it; and 
the next moment the observer reported that his bearing 
on the submarine had changed from 180°, which was 
dead astern, to 3°, which was on our bows. The 
submerged submarine had passed directly under the 
center boat. All three boats were immediately gotten 
under way and the attack was delivered. After all 
the depth charges had been dropped, the ships were 
stopped and observations again taken. A propeller 
was heard to start up and ran for about 30 seconds; 
and then a crunching noise was heard. It was quite 
evident that the sub, having been put out of control, 
sank to the bottom and had collapsed due to the 
tremendous pressure at these depths. We went back 
to the spot the next morning and found an oil slick 
two miles long by 800 yards wide on the surface of 
the water. 

“The British airplanes and dirigibles did excellent 
work in patrolling the waters where enemy submarines 
were in the habit of making attacks on transports and 
merchant ships, but were somewhat handicapped in 
not having detecting devices by means of which the 
direction taken by a submarine after it submerged 
could be ascertained. With a view to determining 
whether the American detector could be applied to 
such a ship, the Aviation Department of the Admiralty, 
early in May, 1918, arranged for us to have a trip on 
the ‘North Sea No. 6.’. The ship was one of the newest 
types of dirigibles, carried a crew of 16, and had the 
latest type of engines, steering gear, bomb throwers, 
cameras, etc. 

“We flew from Chatham, England, out over the 
channel, where the ship was brought down near the 
water and tests made which showed that the detector 
could be used with good results. Lieut. Struthers. 
captain of the ship, pointed out a submarine periscope, 
which his trained eye had seen, although at a consider- 
able distance. It was a friendly submarine, exercis- 
ing and had a trawler near yher to prevent being 
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bombed by any craft that might mistake her for the 
enemy. Later tests in France and England demon- 
strated the practicability of the detector for this type 
of aircraft. 

“The addition of listening devices to all American 
submarines was of tremendous assistance to them 
when out on patrol. The American submarine base 
was at Berchaven, Ireland, and submarines operated 
from there off the west coast of Ireland on the look- 
out for U-boats. Up to the time that we entered the 
war, submarines, once they submerged below listeners’ 
depth, were both blind and deaf. The development 
of the listeners for use with submarines gave them 
an added sense which they used constantly after they 
got into the war zone, and began on anti-submarine 
warfare. 

“The submarine overseas was common enemy and 
the Allied submiarines in all seas were attacked’ quite 
as much by their own patrol craft as by the enemy. 
Submarines used to come in reporting having been 
attacked by British or French destroyers, or aero- 
vlanes, due to the rapidity of the attack, and due to 
their inability to get off a recognition signal in time 
to stop them.” 

Mr. Eveleth describes a peculiar incident which 
happened one early morning in the Mediterranean 
near the entrance to the Adriatic Sea. An enemy 
submarine had been caught in a net. A pattern of 
depth charges was laid around her and the trawler 
backed away to take an observation. One of the 
observers, who was operating the overboard device 
from his station on deck, felt a heavy object brush 
against the detector. A few minutes later he was 
dumbfounded to see a German sailor climb on board. 
He had evidently been thrown into the sea by the 
force of the explosion and saved himself by grasping 
the detector as he drifted through the water. 

One of the most dramatic incidents occurred on the 
morning of Sept. 6, 1918. One account of the engage- 
ment says: 

“At 1:25 oclock unit No. 6 ‘fixed’ (located by 
triangulation) a submarine directly ahead at a distance 
of 100 yd., immediately carried out three-boat barrage 
attack, éach boat letting go three stern charges and 
‘Y’ gun. Pattern laid symmetrically, thoroughly cov- 
ering any possible mancuver of the submarine. 
Stopped and listened. No hearing for about 20 
minutes. Then got contact. Distinct sound of sub- 
marine making noise as if shafts were badly bent. 
Also giving out squeaking sound. Submarine sounded 
as if having great difficulty in keeping propeller going. 
She stopped frequently. We followed. . Heard 
submarine hammering, squeaking, straining, running 
intermittently, apparently with great difficulty and for 
short periods. 

“The second depth charge of this attack threw into 
the air a 50 to 60 ft. cylindrical black object about 
the size of a depth charge. . . . Another depth charge 
attack carried out. Submarine had gradually been 
making shorter turns for some time. From 
this point on believe submarine bottomed and was 
never able to move except to start and scrape along 
the bottom a short distance. Noises indicated this.” 

Word was then sent to Penzance for additional 
depth charges and a radio dispatched to the base for a 
destroyer post haste. 

_ “Subsequent events,” continues the report, “show 
that submarine never moved from this spot. Noises 
indicated repair. Occasional unsuccessful attempts to 
start motor . sounds rapidly becoming less 
frequent.” 
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When morning came the submarine chasers and 
the destroyer which had been sent to their assistance 
gathered near the spot where the crippled submarine 


= was resting on the bottom. Sounds of feverish activity 


within the submarine’s hull were distinctly heard. 
Suddenly there was dead silence—then 25 revolver 
shots rang out—3 first followed by 22. 
“Taking into consideration all circumstances and 
events,’ continues the report, “conclude submarine 
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Chart Showing Operations Against German U-Boat, Based on 
Official Data Collected by Naval Officers During the 
Actual Engagement. 


damaged externally, unable to start motor after re- 
peated attempts. Unable to rise to surface and is on 
bottom in the vicinity. Reports of listeners substanti- 
ate this conclusion.” 

As a matter of fact, the British Naval Intelligence 
Department learned later that the crew of a German 
submarine had been lost in the English Channel about 
this very same time. The report as they obtained it 
indicated that the Hun boat had been trapped on the 
bottom and so seriously damaged she was unable 
to rise. 


RATE INCREASES AT STOCKTON. 


The Railroad Commission of California has author- 
ized increased rates of charge for both gas and electric 
service supplied by the Western States Gas & Electric 
Co., Stockton division. The decision grants increases 
over surcharges allowed for the duration of the war 
and establishes the new rates on a permanent basis 
without surcharge features. This is the third rate 
increase allowed this Company since the start of 
the war. 


RESULTS OF ELECTRIFICATION OF AN 
ENGLISH RAILROAD. 


In the vear 1913 local passengers carried on the 
London & Southwestern Railroad’s suburban lines 
numbered 25,000,000. Two years later, before elec- 
trification, the number had fallen to 23,000,000, due 
largely to the inadequacy of the service rendered with 
steam power. During 1916 electric service was grad- 
ually brought into operation and the passengers in- 
creased to 29,000,000. In 1917, the number further 
advanced to 33,000,000. In 1918, as was explained 
at a recent meeting held in London, the total was 
40,000,000, or 17,000,000 more thani 1915. 
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Making the Most of the Additional 
Hour of Daylight 


EFORE this issue of the ELECTRICAL REVIEW is 
in the hands of most of its readers the clocks 


will have been turned an hour ahead, and the 


second season of daylight saving will be on the way. 

For the central stations the additional daylight 
means much more than merely a reduction in energy 
consumption for lighting purposes. It offers an op- 
portunity for doing many things worth doing in the 
way of load and system improvement, as well as of 
finding other ways than lighting to make up for the 
revenue from lighting that is lost because of the extra 
hour of daylight. 

Notwithstanding considerable pressure exerted from 
several quarters to repeal the dayhght saving law, the 
law remains. Last year it proved its worth as a time, 
fuel, health and money saver. It is to be hoped that it 
is now firmly established as a sound and sane measure. 
Central stations, street railways and other public utili- 
ties affected may, therefore, in looking ahead, plan 
to make the most of the seasonal daylight saving by 
adopting methods of operating. Economical boiler 
room operation, the flexible manipulation of boilers, 
the reduction of banked fires to a minimum and the 
adoption of high ratings offers a field for considerable 
economies. For the companies operating street cars 
or furnishing street railways with energy, the longer 
hours of daylight during the warmer and pleasanter 
weather open up a good opportunity for boosting the 
outdoor life, for boosting the parks and places of 
amusement and for traveling. There are many ways 
of increasing load in a big way, as by electric trac- 
tion, as well as in the smaller way by fans and current- 
consuming devices, and so forth. 

The additional hour of daylight brought into the 
lives of many by the simple process of turning the 
clock ahead an hour means more outdoor exercise, 
more fresh air, more recreation for millions of city 
dwellers. It means we shall get more out of life and 
shall be enabled to put more into it as the result. 
While this daylight saving affects different interests 
and individuals differently there is much good in it 
for all and all should make the most of it. 


Co-operative Merchandising by Utility 
and Dealer 
NE of the most conspicuous phases of the cen- 
() tral station-contractor-dealer situation at the 
present time is that the public utility is recog- 
nizing more and more the justice and the benefit of 
considering the interests of the contractor-dealer in 


the handling of electrical appliances and merchan- 
dising. ' 

Whether the public utility should or should not 
sell appliances is still a mooted question, for and 
against which many things may be said. However, 
it is a fact, of which there is no denial, that the dealer 
and contractor, should not be ousted from the mer- 
chandising field by price cutting by the public utility. 
The public utility is chiefly concerned with the load 
that accompanies the use of electrical appliances; the 
contractor-dealer with the profit in their sale and the 
work that their use entails. To this extent the cen- 
tral station cannot afford, perhaps, to place entire 
reliance upon the initiative or lack of initiative of the 
dealers and contractors in its locality. On the other 
hand, by pushing its sales of current-consuming de- 
vices at a price where the absence of profit must be 
made up by energy sales, and by so doing monopolize 


‘the market and curtail the profits of those that exist 


by their merchandising profits the utility works great 
hardships upon and creates much enmity with the 
electrical dealers. Dut by working together, central 
station and electrical dealer can accomplish even more 
than effort by only one, or individual effort exerted by 
both. In other words, co-operation and harmoni- 
ous action together will bring greater results and 
mutual gain. 

Seasonal merchandising, concentration of effort 
upon some definite device, and co-operative campaigns 
by all concerned with the sale of current-consuming 
devices are now recognized as being more effective 
of results than haphazard effort by individual mer- 
chants who take no cognizance of what neighboring 
merchants are doing. And in bringing about this 
co-operative merchandising the manufacturers have 
done much and can do still more to bring about co- 
eperation and unity of purpose between central sta- 
tions and dealers, furnishing display and advertising 
matter. In unity there is strength, and in concentrat- 
ing upon some specific device and all helping together 
throughout a definite territory higher sales will be 
made than where every merchant is independently 
trying to sell any and all appliances. In making these 
sales campaigns a success, it may be pointed out that 
the public utilities, with their newspaper advertising. 
their mailing lists, their bills and close contact with 
their customers, can do an enormous amount to help 
the business of the contractor-dealers in their terri- 
tory, and in doing so help themselves. 

Current-consuming devices are of little value as 
load builders if not used. Few perhaps realize the 
extent to which lack of outlets judiciously placed 1s 
responsible for curtailing the use of domestic cufrent- 
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consuming devices. We have brought up this subject 
before on several occasions, because it is a very 1m- 
portant one. The value of current-consuming appli- 
ances as load builders depends upon the extent to 
which they are used; although the connected load they 
represent may bring in revenue where a fixed charge 
according to connected load is in vogue. Every cen- 
tral station 1s thus vitally interested in pushing the 
sale of outlets so that all and any appliances in a 
home or elsewhere may be used when needed and 
simultaneously if need be. Every dealer and con- 
tractor is also interested, for these outlets increase 
the market for electrical appliances, they create work 
and add to the activity of the trade. 

In too many homes tack of outlets is curtailing the 
energy consumption of current-consuming devices, 
is restricting the market for them, and preventing 
them from being as useful as they ought to be. Cen- 
tral station, dealer and contractor together should 
continuously push the campaign for increasing the 
number of outlets in the home already built or that 
is to be built. The appliance will come the easier 
where there is the outlet ready for it. 


The Feeder Regulator as an Asset 
W iow many feeders or circuits emanate from 


a power plant or substation it is impractical to 

regulate the station bus pressure to maintain 
constant voltage at the end of all the feeders unless 
all feeders have the same length and identical charac- 
teristics and loads of the same magniture and charac- 
teristics simultaneously. In practice various feeders 
have different lengths and their loads vary in magni- 
tude and in time. The commonsense solution is, there- 
fore, to install feeder voltage regulators in the individ- 
ual feeders and regulate each feeder according to its 
length and its load, maintaining the station bus pres- 
sure at such value as to permit the regulators to remain 
within their working range. 

Up to the present time many small companies have 
foregone the use of feeder regulators—and voltage 
regulation has suffered accordingly—because it was 
felt their cost was not justified in view of the quality 
of service demanded and the magnitude of the system. 
Today, however, the standard of service is becoming 
more exacting, and operating economies are combin- 
ing to encourage the use to a larger extent of the 
feeder regulator. While the feeder regulator accom- 
plishes several functions which might be accomplished 
in other ways, it 1s sometimes the only sane solution, 
and the most economical one. 

Feeder voltage regulators are too often considered 
only as a means of improving service. This of course 
they do, but their cost should not be charged against 
improved service alone. Rather should it be balanced 
against cost of conductors, cost of stringing or rein- 
forcing wires, and the loss due to voltage drop upon 
revenue and lamp life, and renewals where free. 

In meeting increased loads upon circuits already 
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fully loaded, the feeder regulator offers at once a 
simple and effective solution in many instances. The 
regulator can be installed with a minimum of labor. It 
can care for an existing situation and allow reinforc- 
ing of copper to take place when convenient or as 
indicated. 

Regulators enable improved service, they increase 
the efficiency of the system, permit greater return 
upon the investment, and give a flexibility of oper- 
ation not otherwise obtainable. In the days to come, 
the days of readjustment, reconstruction, reorganiza- 
tion, the induction feeder regulator should be found 
a very useful adjunct to many a system where hereto- 
fore its use was not considered justifiable. 


Rate of Remuneration of Government 


Engineers | 
HE Bureau of Mines is announcing an examina- 
tion for a “junior electrical engineer” who must 
have “graduated from a four years’ course in 
electrical engineering in a college of recognized stand- 
ing, and have at least one year’s experience in elec- 
trical engineering work outside college.” The appli- 
cants are not only required to have “investigative abil- 
ity, energy, enthusiasm and ingenuity,” but also should 
be “skilled in making drawings and sketches, in the 
use of tools, working wood and metal and must be 
familiar with machine design and the properties of 
metals. Applicants must not have reached their thir- 
tieth birthday at the time of examination.” 

“Every laborer is worthy of his hire.’ A man 
fulfilling the above requirements, according to the 
dureau of Mines, is worth $1080 to $1200. At least 
that is the salary offered for raw material with the 
above qualifications. 

We are not immediately concerned whether a man 
below thirty can have graduated from a four-year 
enginecring course and have also obtained one year’s 
engineering experience and also become “skilled” in 
making drawings and sketches, and famihar with ma- 
chine design, the properties of metals, and the use of 
wood and metal-working tools. But we do wonder if 
it is fair to offer a man who at the age of thirty has 
accomplished these things, the sum of between $90 
and $100 per month. How much can be spent on edu- 
cation and experience if the return at thirty years is 
$100 per month? 

One of the most pleasing records of Government 
departments is that of the Bureau of Mines. In many 
and varied fields of effort it has made an enviable and 
magnificent record. It has possessed many able and 
capable men. But we recall that many of those who 
made the name of the Bureau of Mines famous, in 
doing so, themselves rose in their professions, and in 
rising increased their rates of remuneration. But to 
do this latter, many of these men are no longer with 
And their having left is a loss to the 
country as a whole, although it may be their personal 
gain. 
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Wisconsin Contractors, Minnesota and Wisconsin Central- 
Station Men Meet—Furnace and Welding Men Organize 


WISCONSIN CONTRACTOR - DEALERS 
HOLD INTERESTING MEETING. 


Annual Convention Indicates Big Improvement Made by 
Association During Past Year. 


The Wisconsin State Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers held its annual convention 
March 24, 25 and 26 at the Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee. 
Wis. The association in that state has made wonder- 
ful progress during the past year in its organization 
and educational etforts, and the convention was very 
good evidence of this progress. Due to the absence 
-of the regular chairman, the convention was presided 
over by C. A. Burrill, of the Herman Andrae Co., of 
Milwaukee, and F. H. Patrick, ef Racine, acted as 
treasurer during the meeting in place of the late Mr. 
Johnson. 

The progress made by this association during the 
past year was indicated in a very substantial way by 
the manner in which the members present interested 
themselves in the proceedings, and took part in dis- 
cussions of the numerous papers presented. Not a 
single paper or address was presented which was not 
followed by an enthusiastic and instructive discussion. 

A considerable number of manufacturers made ex- 
hibits of their products at the hotel during the conven- 
tion. These included not only the heavier contractors’ 
supplies, but also a wide assortment of appliances, 
such as washers, lamps, fixtures, farm-lighting plants, 
motors, safety switches, etc. 

At the opening of the afternoon session on Mon- 
day, W. H. Morton, general manager of the National 
Association of Electrical Contractors and Dealers, de- 
livered a very interesting address in which he described 
the work of the association and the many advantages 
offered to its members. During the past year the 
activities of the association, although greatly hampered 
by war conditions, have been considerably broadened 
and improved. The reorganization of the association 
under the new plan, for example, has eliminated any 
possibility of section domination and has placed the 
district affairs in the hands of the district members. 
The contention that under the new plan the dues have 
been materially increased is greatly exaggerated, Mr. 
Morton stated. for the reports show that the average 
annual dues paid the association are $10.30—a raise of 
only 30 cents over the old fees. 

While the value of the national association to the 
members cannot be expressed in actual dollars and 
cents, except in a few instances, there are numerous 
advantages to be obtained by membership, the direct 
value of which is limited only by the extent with which 
they are applied. These advantages Mr. Morton dem- 
onstrated by reviewing briefly the work of the various 
committees of the association. 

The Code Committee has developed a much easier 
method by which the contractor can appeal from an 
inspector’s decision. The Engineering and Architects’ 
Committee is now developing a plan with the national 


committees of the representative associations of these 
professions by which it is expected to eventually elim- 
inate the general contractor from the field. The Legis- 
lation Committee is working on a universal state 
licensing law. In addition, the work of the Labor. 
Standardization, Cost and Accounting, Chamber of 
Commerce and other committees has developed many 
features of value to the electrical contractor-dealer. 


New STANDARD ACCOUNTING SYSTEM. 


Following Mr. Morton's address, J. E. Sweeney, 
of Waterloo, Iowa, chairman of the Committee on 
Accounting, explained the new approved credit and 
accounting system, recently adopted by the National 
Association. This system is the outgrowth of the in- 
creasing demand for proper and adequate accounting, 
not only in the electrical but in all successful busi- 
nesses, and is radically different in all respects from 
the old system. The new method is the result of the 
co-operative effort of this committee and the similar 
committees of other branches of the industry and 
bears the endorsement of the National Credit Associa- 
tion, the Society for Electrical Development, the Elec- 
trical Supply Jobbers’ Association and the Associated 
Manufacturers of Electrical Supplies. The basis of 
the system is incorporated in six cardinal principles as 
follows: 

1. All forms should be standardized. The advan- 
tage of this is that, aside from the saving effected in 
price and delivery by having these forms supplied from 
a central source, the contractor-dealer will have on 
hand all the essential facts of his business through a 
uniform procedure and be able to make comparison 
statistically with others in the same line of business. 

2. All sales, whether contract, jobbing, day work 
or retail, should be costed. By this the contractor- 
dealer at any time will know the exact state of his 
finances and whether or not any certain job, appliance 
or department of his business is making or losing 
money for him. 

3. A merchandise account should be created 
through debit entries for purchases and credit entries 
at cost for material sold in any way. Through this 
account, the contractor-dealer is enabled to tell at any 
time the value of the stock on hand, the rate of turn- 
over, the proper amount of insurance to carry, etc. 

4. A general ledger containing all controlling ac- 
counts should be made part of the system. Most con- 
tractors already keep a book of this sort where they 
assemble in a condensed form information regarding 
assets and liabilities. 

5. All liabilities should be vouchered each month 
irrespective of receipt of goods or correctness of in- 
voice, provision being made for charging vendors for 
any discrepancy in invoices. This is a practical ar- 
rangement to insure getting every liability properly 
entered and accounted for, thus preventing disputes 
with people from whom purchases are made. 

6. The cash book should combine the records, both 
receipts and disbursements—that is, debit entries 
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equalizing bank deposits for the month and credit 
entries equalizing charges to bank balance. This will 
serve to keep the contractor-dealer in touch with his 
bank account and tend to systematize and prevent 
leaks in the business. The cash book should not be 
used for distribution. 

To carry out these principles suitable forms have 
been worked up which are designed to cover every 
transaction in detail in the routine work of operating 
the system so that accuracy may be obtained. © The 
complete system as furnished will consist of one loose- 
leaf binder with five index sheets, this to contain cash 
received, cash paid, journal, voucher register, and 
sales recapitulation sheets. Also one loose-leaf binder 
with two indexes to hold the accounts receivable and 
pavable, one bound general ledger and one bound trial 
balance book covering five vears’ operation will be in- 
cluded. 

The standard forms are as follows: Requisition for 
material, tinie card, return material sheet, job en- 
velope, material summary sheet, sales recapitulation 
sheet, accounts receivable sheet, accounts payable 
sheet, cash received, cash paid, voucher disbursements, 
and journal sheets. In addition, a practical designa- 
tion of accounts has been standardized. 

These forms made up in lots containing a sufficient 
number for the average business will be supplied to 
members of the association for $25 each, f. o. b. ship- 
ping point. Non-members may also purchase sets for 
$40 each. Arrangements have been made whereby 
these sets will be distributed from several places 
throughout the country. 

Mr. Sweeney showed that the advantage of the use 
of such a system as has been described are many. The 
contractor-dealer will know positively from day to day 
the standing and progress of his business. It will 
bring to his attention immediately the unprofitable job 
and give him an opportunity to investigate the reason 
and avoid a similar occurrence. He will be able to 
give an accurate statement of his business condition 
that can be presented to a banker or jobber which will 
instill confidence in him and his business. 

3efore closing his address, Mr. Sweeney dwelt 
briefly on the subject of credit and its relation to the 
new system. Quoting J. H. Tregoe, secretary of the 
National Association of Credit Men, he said that the 
underlying fundamentals of credit are the three hig 
“C’s"—character, capacity and capital. The contrac- 
tor-dealer’s character is usually beyond reproach. His 
capacity or ability will be judged by whether or not he 
understands the technical end of his business and is 
conducting it along up-to-date lines. If so, he will be 
able to secure the third requisite, the necessary capital 
to expand and grow into a prominent place in the 
business world. 

In the discussion which followed Mr. Sweeney's 
‘presentation of this plan many important features of 
it were brought out and explained very clearly to 
those present. Among those who took an active part 
in this discussion were Mr. Wilkins, of the Belden 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago: A. L. Oppenheimer, of 
Cleveland, Ohio. and B. I. Burdick, of Milwaukee. 

A. L. Oppenheimer, of the Enterprise Electrice Co., 
Cleveland, then gave a very interesting talk on the 
important features of successful electrical merchan- 
dising. He is a very successful merchant and his 
remarks carried additional force on this account. Te 
explained the value of tying or linking the dealer's 
name with the manufacturer in appliance sales and 
advertising, and explained the follow-up system used 
in his store to increase sales. In this system an 
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attempt is made, whenever an article is sold, to ascer- 
tain what other electrical appliances the customer has 
and this is entered in a record. At certain intervals 
thereafter an effort is made to interest the customer 
in the other appliances which he or she may need. 

The meeting opened Tuesday morning with an ad- 
dress by Steward Scrimshaw, of the Industrial Com- 
mission of Wisconsin, on the new apprenticeship law 
which is being worked out in that state. He described 
the advantages of the law from all viewpoints and 
appealed to the electrical contractors and dealers for 
their close co-operation in working out the details of 
that part of the law which related to electrical appren- 
tices. 

Mr. Scrimshaw was followed by Samuel A. Chase, 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
who explained very clearly the contractor-dealer’s 
opportunity. Mr. Chase placed the blame for the past, 
and in many cases present, difficulties of the industry 
on the lack of understanding that has existed between 
the different branches regarding each other’s prob- 
lems.. A better knowledge of these problems would 
serve to eliminate these difficulties, Mr. Chase pointed 
cut, as was shown by the progress that has been made 
in several localities where these various interests have 
gotten together and discussed each other's problems in 
open meetings. He advocated the adoption of the 
slogan, “Live and Help Live,” and its practice by the 
members. 

Mr. Chase strongly urged the members to open 
retail stores. In the past, due to the lack of stability 
of prices, this has been difficult, but this situation 1s 
now rapidly being improved. There is room for all in 
the merchandising field, however, and it is up to the 
contractors to open attractive retail stores if they are 
to take their right place in the industry. In this work 
they will find that the National Association and the 
manufacturers and jobbers are eager to assist them. 

He also advocated the bettering of wiring condi- 
tions by the installation of more outlets and stated that 
probably not one house in a thousand is adequately 
wired to allow the convenient use of the various elec- 
trical appliances. Dy increasing the number of outlets, 
however, this will assure their use for the purpose for 
which they are intended and not as ornaments only. 
Mr. Chase also suggested several methods by which 
the contractors and dealers could improve their condi- 
tions and, in closing, stated that he himself was willing ` 
and anxious to co-operate with them in every way 
possible. 

Thomas Casey, vice-president of the Hurley Ma- 
chine Co., Chicago, then gave an instructive talk on 
better merchandising. He explained the need of sell- 
ing service as well as merchandise and showed the 
advantages which accrue from the performance of 
proper service. He described several cases which had 
been brought to his attention where after one con- 
tractor-dealer had failed to show results another had 
heen very successful. He also explained the many 
advantages of the easy-payment plan of seliing and 
the value of advertising such plans. In addition, he 
exposed the fallacy of a dealer trying to carry too 
many lines of any certain appliance, thereby confusing 
the customer as to which he should take and often 
losing a sale as a result. 

J. A. Morrisev, of the Wisconsin Inspection 
Bureau, then desc ribed the relation of the fire-insur- 
ance inspector to the electrical contractor and ex- 
plained the recent changes in the National Electrical 
Code which directly affect the electrical contractor. 
Mr. Morrisey’s talk was given the closest attention 
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and was followed by numerous questions and consider- 
able discussion. 

The banquet on Tuesday evening was very well 
attended by the members and their lady guests. Ad- 
dresses were made by several visiting contractor- 
dealers and other prominent persons, all of whom 
spoke very optimistically of the future of the industry. 
Among the speakers on this occasion were: A. L. 
Oppenheimer, Cleveland, Ohio; J. D. Sweeney, Water- 
loo, Iowa; E. F. Pendergast, Rockford, Ill.; Henry 
Newgard, Chicago, and Mr. Tompkins, of the Mil- 
waukee office of the Western Electric Co. Robert T. 
Lozier, past president of the Edison Pioneers’ Club, 
and prominent in the industry for many years, also 
delivered a short address describing the financial re- 
quirements of the country and their effect upon the 
central station and other electrical industries. William 
H. Morton, general manager of the National Associa- 
tion of Electrical Contractors and Dealers, explained 
the importance of the association’s coming national 
convention, which is to be held in Milwaukee July 
15 to 17. 

ADDRESS ny Mr. GOODWIN. 


William L. Goodwin then delivered a very enthu- 
siastic address in which he brought out very clearly 
the need for closer co-operation and co-ordination of 
effort between the contractor-dealers themselves and 
the other branches of the industry. Taking advantage 
of the fact that there were many ladies present, Mr. 
Goodwin appealed to them to use every effort possible 
to influence their contractor-dealer relatives to estab- 
lish better conditions among the fraternity. According 
to Mr. Goodwin, the ladies should believe that 25-20, 
without necessarily comprehending the exact definition 
or meaning of the figures, meant one new dress a 
month, and that 30-20 meant two new dresses a month. 
Mr. Goodwin explained the valuable assistance which 
had been rendered to the contractors of California 
after the appeal which he had made on one occasion 
to the ladies of that state. It was his firm conviction 
that through their efforts the ladies could accomplish 
a great deal towards the improvement of the electrical 
situation which existed. 

He explained very carefully the absolute fallacy of 
price cutting—“the greatest indoor sport known,” as 
he termed it. At present many contractor-dealers in 
different locations of the country are asking the manu- 
facturers to provide them with wider discount mar- 
gins in order to assure them of sufficient profits. How- 
ever, in the past, it has been found that when the 
manufacturers have conceded this point to any extent, 
the contractor-dealer has thrown the extra profit pro- 
vided away by immediately cutting prices. 

He brought out very clearly the need for facts with 
which to substantiate the claims made to the manu- 
facturers by contractor-dealers, and stated that it was 
largely due to the absence of these facts that the pres- 
ent condition existed. The national organization in 
its efforts along these lines should receive the earnest 
support of the individual members, for it was only 
through these methods that any influence could be 
brought to bear upon the manufacturers, jobbers or 
central stations. 

Mr. Goodwin urged the members to support the 
better grade of electrical materials, and illustrated the 
value of the influence which the Electrical Committee 
of the National Fire Protection Association has had 
upon the development of the use of electricity in this 
country. In conclusion, he urged the members not to 
despond if their first efforts towards co-operation with 
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the other branches of the industry failed, and not to 
allow the deficiency of these other branches to reflect 
in any way upon their activities. 

At the Wednesday morning session, John R. Smith 
and E. L. Morley, representing the Chicago Electrical 
Estimators’ Association, presented the results which 
had been obtained by this association during the past 
year. These included its labor cost data, its table of 
overhead percentages and the estimating forms. These 
have been described from time to time in the 
MLECTRICAL REVIEW, and are gaining rapid favor 
ainong the electrical contractor-dealers throughout the 
country. Messrs. Smith and Morley explained these 
very clearly and pointed out that estimating forms the 
most essential part of the contracting business. 

In the discussion which followed the value of these 
data was fully brought out. Mr. Goodwin gave the 
Chicago Electrical Estimators Association consider- 
able credit for the wav its members have developed 
these data and their method of presenting them. He 
explained that through the accumulation of reliable 


. data of this sort not only would the electrical con- 


tractor-dealer receive considerable education, but the 
industry as a whole will be greatly benefited. He urged 
the co-operation of the contractors with the Esti- 
mators’ Association and the formation where feasible 
of similar organizations. He brought out the fact that 
at the present time it was too easy for anyone to enter 
the contracting business, and this is largely responsible 
for the state of affairs at present. When the esti- 
mators have finished their work and when the majority 
of contractors have been educated to the proper stand- 
ards and to the proper conduct of their work, Mr. 
Goodwin believes it will be an easy matter to eliminate 
the unreliable contractor from the field. 

The meeting closed after the election of officers for 
the coming year. This resulted in the following men 


' being chosen: C. A. Burrill, Milwaukee, chairman: 


John L. Acker, Sheboygan, treasurer; John C. Piep- 
korn, Milwaukee, was re-elected secretary. The fol- 
lowing Executive Committee was chosen to represent 
the various districts: J. J. Kelley, Eau Claire; George 
Spiegel, Clintonville: B. L. Burdick, Milwaukee: Mr. 
Larsen, Racine, and Mr. Duerr, Stoughton. 


INTERESTING FEATURES OF WIRELESS 
TELEPHONE. 


Details of Equipment Used for Communication with 
President Wilson. 


Considerable interest attaches to the fact that 
President Wilson had been able to talk with the Navy 
Department at New Brunswick, N. J., while on the 
transport George Iashington and 3200 miles from 
land. The wireless telephone apparatus employed was 
invented and designed by Dr. Ernest F. W. Alexander- 
son, consulting engineer, General Flectric Co. 
Although wireless telephone messages have so far 
been sent 32co miles, it is not thought this represents 
the maximum distance wireless messages can be trans- 
mitted. At present the only receiving apparatus is 
installed upon the George Washington. 

The sending station at New Brunswick is equipped 
with thirteen 400-ft. antennae. The station may be 
used for either wireless telegraphy or telephony. The 
Alexanderson apparatus consists of the high-fre- 
quency generator, the magnetic amplifier and the 
multiple tuned antennae. The rotor of the high- 
frequency generator weighs almost 3 tons, rotates at 
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2100 r.p.m. and has a speed regulation within 0.01% 
from no load to fuli load. The machine has a rating 
of 200 kw., has total weight of about 12 tons and 
occupies a floor space of 8 ft. in width by 20 ft. in 
length, being less than 2% of the total station 
floor space. 


JANUARY ELECTRICAL EXPORTS BREAK 
ALL RECORDS. 


Over 44% Increase on a Year Ago and Nearly 9% Increase 
Over Previous Monthly Record. 


An exceptionally heavy call for American electri- 
cal products came from abroad during last January 
when the electric exports of the United States ex- 
ceeded $6,720,000, established a new monthly record. 
January of 1918 was surpassed by over 44% and the 
record total value of last November was excelled by 
8.8%. The classified and comparative figures are 
given in the following table: 


rm January———_—,, 


Articles. 1919. 1918. 
Bätteriég 2.08 8 be ke ai E oee Eea $ 345,811 $ 295,520 
WES DS werda ie Sal ety ches grat’ a a bath ati 189,351 93,9048 
fovwnamos or generators ......... 00 cc ee eee 219,853 252,429 
PANS. alice dice Ged EE on ON Oe ae Bae eae 176,526 68,541 
Heating and cooking apparatus ......... 98,515 59,652 
Insulated wire and cables ............00- 804,481 548,931 
Interior wiring supplies, including fixtures 194,565 104,710 
Lamps— 

NTE hai ere antes 2a ain ere ong on oi Sate ates 206 671 

Carbon filament ......0. sc cece ec oseee 20,041 0,567 

Metal filament ...... 0.0... cece ee ee eee 578,174 2H), 420 
Magnetos, spark plugs, ete. ........ cece 279,174 380,098 
Meters and measuring instruments .... 324,404 124,192 
NIOLOPS® sonaa a a a fee ey Se ware eae intra eee 6x0, S82 555,542 
Kiheostats and controllers ............0.. 48,4356 13.003 
Switches and accessories ......... 00 ce ees 177,159 271,196 
Telegraph apparatus, including wireless. 56,541 9,208 
Telephones 1 ais oie owe alow Se eee Se RS 214,172 249,992 
Transformers s4 cde ov 285% 164 oe oe SS 309,028 174.001 
NL OCHER ie on Sands cutie lea eee wae Ee eae 1. 975, 204 1,245,091 

Total seisin iuda eg wines a E aes $6,722,524 $4,656,611 


Not included in the above table, there were shipped 
last January 7 electric locomotives valued at $24,501. 
A fair idea of the principal foreign purchasers 
of American electrical equipment may be gained from 
the following data extracted from the report of the 
Special Statistical Service Section, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., the fig- 
ures covering shipments during January, 1919; the 
countries are given in order according to the value of 
their purchases. 
$68,197 ; $66,947 : 


Batteries—Canada, Australia, 


Norway, $43.304; Argentina, $39,498; British South 


Africa, $20,291. 

Carbons—Canada, $90,251 ; 
tralia, $15,940; Chile, $7130. 

Dynamos and generators—Norway, 
Japan, $43,593: Canada, $30,118; Cuba, 
Mexico, $14,935: China, $13,114. 

Fans— British India. $73,385; Hongkong, $31.093 ; 
Philippine Islands, $17,493; China, $14,007. 

Heating and cooking apparatus—Norway, $19,470: 
Australia, $14.965; Argentina, $10,909; Canada, 
$0053. 

Insulated wire and cables—Brazil, $109.722: 
ish South Africa, $101,234; Argentina, 
Cuba, $69,053: Australia, $56,318. 

Interior wiring supphes—Brazil, $30.130: 
$28,214; Philippine Islands, $23,117: Canada. 
109; Argentina, $14,197. 

Metal-filament lamps—Brazil, $134.551: Argen- 
tina, $62,570; Mexico, $56,865; British South Africa, 
$51,206: Australia, $42,884. 

Magnetos, spark plugs, etc.—Australia, 
Canada. $45,923: Italy, 
England, $23,532. 


Japan, $41.412; Aus- 


$60,959: 
22,441 ; 


jrit- 
$71.097 : 


Cuba, 
S18,- 


$66,842 ; 
$28,350; Argentina, $26,312; 
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instruments—Australia, 
‘Argentina, $43,001 ; Brazil, 


Meters and measuring 
$105,924; Japan, $48,153: 
$21,686; Canada, $18,367. 

Motors—Canada, $101,791: Japan, $66,734; Aus- 
tralia, $57,278; Philippine Islands, $55,065; Argen- 
tina, $44,690; Brazil, $43,764. 

Rheostats and controllers—Japan, $22.068; Can- 
ada, $12,518; Australia, $5557. 

Switches and accessories—Norway, 
tralia, $25,566; Canada, $25,220: 
England, $13,936. 

Telegraph apparatus—lingland, $21,133; Canada, 
$10,436. 

Telephones—Brazil, $70,850; 
Japan, $31,017; Australia, $14,815. 

Transformers—Japan, $60,865; New Zealand, 
$45,957; Brazil, $40,164; Spain. $36,400; Cuba, 
$20,153; Italy, $18,422. 

All other  articles—Canada, $379,176: Japan, 
$165,384; England, $149,329; Drazil, $145,041; Aus- 
tralia, $139,405; British India, $115,229. 


MINNESOTA ELECTRICAL ASSOCIATION 
‘HOLDS ANNUAL CONVENTION 
IN ST. PAUL. 


$35,803; Aus- 
Brazil, $20,083 ; 


Norway, $33,546; 


Discussion of Important Problems, Address by Secretary 
of Commerce Redfield and Large Exhibit 
Features of Successful Meeting. 


The twelfth annual convention of the Minnesota 
Electrical Association was held at the St. Paul Hotel, 
St. Paul, Minn., during March 18, 19 and 20. The 
meeting was one of the largest during the life of the 
organization. B. W. Cowperthwaite, retiring presi- 
dent, was in the chair. 

In opening the convention, Mr. Cowperthwaite 
spoke of the labor problem before the war and during 
the reconstruction period through which we are now 
passing. The electrical industry was vitally concerned 
in the labor problem. He then went on to speak of 
the electrical industry, and the central station and mer- 
chandising especially, reviewing some of the dithcul- 
ties under which they have labored during the restric- 
tion of wartime. The signs of the times, labor and 
social unrest, the cry for government ownership in 
some quarters were other matters touched upon. The 
financing of public utilities, their importance and 
power for good in the community, were touched upon 
by Mr. Cowperthwaite, who then enlarged upon this 
question of public utility financing from the aspect of 
selling public utility stock to local interests, a method 
that not only was a convenient and cheap way of ob- 
taining capital but one also that tended to prevent 
discontent and make the local utilities the playthings 
of politicians. 

In response to a letter from the United States De- 
partment of Labor asking for co-operation from the 
association in the work of the United States employ- 
ment service in procuring work for skilled electricians 
discharged from the army and navy, it was decided to 
forward to the department a list of the membership 
of the association so that the members might be cir- 
cularized by the Employment Service. 

“The Electrical Industry in the Reconstruction 
Period” was a paper read by F. L. Cross, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, St. Paul Gas Light Co. 
Mr. Cross embraced in his paper a review of condi- 
tions as they are and as they were before the war, of 
the problems of the hour as faced by the public utili- 
ties and all emplovers of labor. There are today_dith- 


cyt 


cult problems of policy toward stockholders, toward 
the public; the question of public relations 1s one that 
is receiving the closest attention by all those that feel 
the trend of the times. The financing of utilities, the 
sale of stock to the local public and customers is a 
matter deserving careful consideration. 

D. F. Parrott, Minneapolis General Electric Co., 
read a paper entitled, “Recent Developments in Trans- 
mission Line Construction for Medium Voltages.” 
This paper was accompanied by lantern slides. Mr. 
Parrott discussed various forms of line construction 
for various potentials, giving cost data upon the basis 
of man-hours for various forms of construction. This 
was a very instructive paper and will be reproduced 
in a future issue of the ELECTRICAL REVIEW. 

In the afternoon the association made an inspec- 
tion trip over the by-product coking plant of the Kop- 
pers Coke Co., St. Paul. This trip was taken by 
about 200 members of the association and their guests. 
~The Koppers Coke Co.'s plant is entirely electrically 
operated throughout, service being furnished by the 
St. Paul Gas Light Co. 

(dn Thursday, W. F. Heald. Duluth Edison Co., 
presented a paper entitled, “Merchandising Methods 
for Central Stations.” This paper took up the various 
phases of merchandising by the public utility, co- 
operation with the contractors and dealers, methods of 
reaching the prospect, the prosecution of seasonal 
campaigns in co-operation with the local contractors 
and dealers. Discussion of this paper emphasized the 
value of central-station advertising in local news- 
papers, on bills, ete., and the way in which such adver- 
tising campaigns mav be made to help the local elec- 
trical dealers. It was further brought out that the 
public utility should work in conjunction with the local 
dealers on seasonal appliances, concentrating at any 
one time on some certain appliance. In this way the 
public is approached from all sides, making a strong 
impression that brings results. 

“Wastes and Opportunities for Economies in Cen- 
tral Stations’ was the second paper of the day. This 
paper was delivered by H. J. Meyer, formerly admin- 
istrative engineer for Minnesota, United States Fuel 
Administration. Mr. Mever spoke of his experiences 
during his connection with the Fuel Administration, 
of conditions as he found them in many of Minne- 
sota’s power plants. He gave data showing what con- 
ditions were brought out by the questionnaires, and 
told of some of the absurd occurrences he encountered. 
In closing, he made a plea that coal saving continue 
to be carried on. He said that the Minnesota Elec- 
trical Association might with advantage to itself and 
the state appoint a committee whose duty it would be 
to compile data as to the coal consumption of public 
utility power plants in the state. These data could be 
published without the actual identity of individual 
plants being given. The result would be that the 
plants showing the highest coal consumption could be 
improved and coal saved. This paper brought out 
some discussion as to the proper basis of recording 
coal consumption, whether as coal per kilowatt-hour, 
pounds of steam per pound of coal, ete. The ques- 
tion of whether pertormance should be based upon 
pounds of coal or upon thermal units or therms was 
another subject that received its quota of discussion. 
The payment of bonuses to firemen brought out some 
spirited discussion as to whether payment of a bonus 
according to CO, or to evaporation was fair and 
equitable. One speaker pointed out that a bonus paid 
upon gas analysis, CO, was only feasible where the 
nreman only took care of the firing, but was not re- 
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sponsible for evaporation or the condition of the 
boiler. [lowever, the difficulty with this arrangement 
was that a sliding scale was necessary, since the per- 
centage of carbon dioxide giving the highest commer- 
cial etheiency depended upon the coal used. Such a 
bonus required that the coal be analyzed and the limits 
of carbon dioxide content be determined. fn this 
same connection it was pointed out that it 1s preferable 
to pay a bonus to the shift, dividing the bonus in some 
way among the men. In this way all are interested in 
the performance of their fellow workers, a condition 
which soon eliminates the shirker or incapable men, 
since their behavior affects the other men’s bonus. 

After luncheon, and on the opening of the after- 
noon session on Thursday, Secretary of Commerce 
Redfield addressed the meeting in a brief talk regard- 
ing conditions as they are today, what the reconstruc- 
tion period implies, how emplove and employer must 
adjust themselves, and the forthcoming fifth Liberty 
or Victory Loan. lle then went on to speak of 
what the country has accomplished during the stren- 
uous times that the war was beine prosecuted. He 
laid emphasis upon the importance to the country and 
the individual of absorbing the stored energy gained, 
and allowing the momentum to help in taking up the 
work of peace. He then went on to tell of some of 
the difficulties the country faced with the opening ot 
hostilities, of the magnificent achievements made in 
things electrical and the glorious part played by elec- 
tricity and electrical men in bringing victory. Secre- 
tary Redtield enlarged upon some phases of electrical 
matters, one of the most interesting of which was the 
manner in which the Navy took over the German 
installed, operated and owned wireless station at a 
time when this country was entering the war. 

The fourth address of the day was by Prof. G. D 
Shepardson, department of electrical engineering, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Professor Shepardson spoke 
of the way in which theory and practice advance to- 
gether, the one leading the other and sometimes fol- 
lowing. While many theories and many new things 
are continually appearing, both theory and practice are 
based on fixed laws that do not change, but only as- 
sume new aspects. He then told of some recent 
achievements, particularly as related to the waging ot 
war, how new problems had presented themselves, and 
how thev had been solved. In closing, Professor Shep- 
ardson emphasized that things are moving very fast 
nowadavs and that those who cannot keep up fall be- 
hind. Te emphasized the need for wideawake engi- 
neers to keep abreast of the times and to endeavor to 
know what is going on, of new methods and new 
demands. For many men, the technical press offers 
the best, sometimes the only, way in which one can 
keep in touch with the march of events. Men should 
subscribe personally to the technical papers in their 
field. It is not enough to glance through the copy suh- 
scribed for by their employer or company or the 
library copy. Only when you own your own copy 
and have it when you want it can its true value be 
obtained. 

At the close of the eens election of officers for 
the ensuing vear was held. F. L. Cross was elected 
president : L. Peterson, vice-president; R. M. Howard. 
second vice-president; J. Barnard, secretary-treasurer. 
The executive committee appointed was composed of 
the above with the addition of W. F. Heald, Duluth 
Edison Co. Included in the resolutions passed by the 
association was one that the association do all in its 
power to promote industry upon a pre-war basis. 
Another resolution unanimously padopted was to the 
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effect that the association should encourage a better 
and more friendly feeling between employer and em- 
plove, bring about closer co-operation and closer un- 
derstanding. 

The convention was brought to a close by a ban- 
quet in the evening, given by the Twin Cities jobbers. 
This banquet was well attended and evervone attend- 
ing the convention went away with a feeling that the 
transition from war to peace is beginning to make 
headway, that construction work and improvements, 
line extensions, and better business is at last) begin- 
ning to be felt in the electrical industry of Minnesota. 
The dealers’ and jobbers’ exhibits were the largest 
ever held for the association and reports of exhibitors 
indicate a big buying power for heavy apparatus and 
appliances. 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE ELEC- 
TRICAL COMMITTEE, N.F. P. A. 


Personnel of Committees That Are Ready to Investigate 
and Study Proposed Changes in National 
Electrical Code. 


In accordance with the newly adopted procedure 
of the Flectrical Committee of the National Iire Pro- 
tection Association, which was noted m oup issue 
of March 15, the following standing committees 
have been appointed to have a general direction and 
supervision of investigations and recommendations for 
future changes and revisions of the National Elec- 
trical Code. 

Cars and Railways—M. 
American Electric Railway Association, 
J.; R. C. Bird: Ralph Sweetland. 

Der A. R. Small, chairman, Un- 
derwriters’ Eaboratorice, 207 Kast Ohio street, Chi- 
cago, Ill; H. R. Sargent; H. ©. Lacount. 

Fixtures, Heaters, Signs and Lamps—J. C. For- 
syth, chairman, New York Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, 123 William street, New York City; G. E. Breun: 
C. H. Lum. 

Generating and Substations—.A\. M. Schoen, chair- 
man, Southwestern Underwriters’ Association, At- 
lanta, Ga.: W. H. Blood: K. W. Adkins. 

Grounding—W. H. Blood, chairman, 
Electric Light Association, 147 Milk street, 
Mass.; C. M. Goddard; H. S. Wynkoop. 

Industrial Apphcations—G. S. Lawler, chairman, 
Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, 
31 Milk street, Boston, Mass.; F. Osgood; C. B. 
Langdon: J. M. Curtin. 

Outside Wiring, Building Supply and Services— 
M. G. Lloyd, chairman, o of Standards, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; C. H. Hill: F.F. Burroughs. 

Signal Systems, Wireless and Lightning—W. S. 
Boyd, chairman, Western Association of Electrical 
Inspectors, Insurance Exchange, Chicago, IM.: A. M. 
Paddon; C. W. Mitchell. 

Theaters, Moving Pictures, Places of Public 
Assembly and Garages—Washington Devereux, chair- 
man, Philadelphia Fire Underwriters’ Association, 141 
South 4th street, Philadelphia, Pa.; V. H. Tousley: 
C, M. Tait. 

Wiring Standards and Systems—W, C. Peet, chair- 
man, Peet & Powers, 70 East 45th street, New York 
City; Dana Pierce; F. Overbagh:; R. P. Strong. 

Suggestions for proposed changes in the National 
Electrical Code should be sent to Dana Pierce, chair- 
man of the Electrical Committee, 25 City Hall Place. 
New York City, for reference to one or more of these 


Schretber, chairman, 
Newark, N. 


National 
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standing committees. It is the desire of the commit- 
tee that all such suggestions be made as soon as 
possible in order that there may be ample time for 
careful investigation and consideration of their merits. 


TEACHING THE PUBLIC A CONCEPTION 
OF ILLUMINATION INTENSITY. 


S. E. Doane in Speaking Before Chicago Illuminating 
Engineers Emphasizes Importance of Concrete 
Conczpt of Illumination. 


One of the great opportunities before the hehting 
industry today is to develop on the part of the gencral 
public a definite conception of illumination intensity, 
making the meaning of the foot-candle equally as 
clear as the foot or other unit of length. This is the 

epinion of S. E. Doane, chief engineer of the National 
Lamp Works of General Electric Co., Nela Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio, as expressed in a talk before the Chi- 
cago Section of the Hluminating Engineering Society 
on March 20. To speak of greater illumination ts as 
vague as to mention more time until the units and 
quantities are stated and comprehended. Tlusive as 
time is, it is easily measured and even estimated by the 
ordinary citizen; illumination and its foot- candle unit 
should be made as meaningful. If this ts done, prog- 
ress in lighting betterment will be greatly accelerated. 

Until recently it was difficult to get a reasonably. 
correct conception of the foot-candle, but now there is 
available a convenient and inexpensive little instrument 
for quickly measuring intensities. Mr. Doane ex- 
plained its construction and operation by means of a 
large model of foot-candle meter. He showed that it 


is possible to place it in the hands of a shop super- 


intendent or store manager, for Instance, to enable 
him to check up on the adequacy and uniformity of. 
the lighting of his premises. In rubber mills its use 
has led to very material increase in iHumination in- 
tensity. In dry-goods stores its use has shown to the 
management that dark goods require much greater 
intensity than white goods if customers are to be prop- 
erly aided in examining and selecting the materials 
they wish to buy. Mr. Doane felt that the use of the 
foot-candle meter should not be contined to lighting 
salesmen and the management of large shops. stores, 
offices, etc., but that the maintenance electrician and 
journeyman electrician or wireman would find it 
profitable to insure a satisfactory lighting installation. 
Ability to measure illumination intensity does not 
suffice, however. It is necessary to know what intensi- 
ties are suitable for different working conditions and 
visual requirements. The most complete guide to 
these intensities is contained in the appendix to the 
proposed Lighting Code of the Industrial Commission 
of Ohio recently drafted, the values there given having 
been selected after careful investigation. In some 
cases it is necessary to provide for a variable intensity 
to accommodate changes in requirements, as when 
working alternately on light and dark textile fabrics. 
Mr. Doane also emphasized that quality of the 
light, direction and distribution were equally as im- 
portant as intensity. Avoidance of glare must not be 
neglected. In some cases the illuminating engineer 
must interest himself not only in the nature and posi- 
tion of the light sources and in the color of the ceilings 
and walls, but also in the color of many machine parts. 
It has been found especially desirable to select such a 
color for handles, levers, handwheels, etc., as to maxe 
these stand out conspicuously from their background 
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and thus make them readily grasped without visual 
effort or chance of accident. 

The discussion following Mr. Doane’s talk was in 
the nature of a round-table interchange of opinions, 
among those taking part being J. N. Pierce, W. A. 
Durgin, J. R. Cravath, A. A. Gray, E. D. Tillson, Mr. 
Anderson, F. H. Bernhard and Mr. Doane. 


ELECTRIC FURNACE ASSOCIATION 


FORMED BY AMERICAN MANU- 
FACTURERS. 


Organization Perfected to Actively Promote the Use of 
Electric Furnaces and Electric Furnace Products. 


Important steps were taken to promote the use of 
various electric furnace products, at a meeting called 
by Acheson Smith, vice-president and general manager 
of the Acheson Graphite Co., held at Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., on March 21 and 22. Mr. Smith called the 
meeting to order and made a general statement of the 
importance of getting before the consumers of elec- 
tric furnace products, and the public generally, the 
many great advantages of the use of the electric fur- 
naces, and the uniformly high-grade products which 
are made by them. He asserted that it was his belief 
that all interested in the matter could join together on 
a common basis to extend the use of electric furnaces 
and their quality products. 

A special emphasis was laid on electric steel, the 
tonnage of which during the past four years has shown 
a remarkable increase, not only in the United States 
but throughout the world. This has been brought 
about for two important reasons, (1) the higher qual- 


ity which can be made by use of the electric furnace.. 


(2) and the lower cost of operation shown in most 
cases as compared with the previous method of manu- 
facture. 

The meeting passed resolutions inviting all manu- 
facturers of electric furnaces, electrical apparatus, 
electric furnace supplies and accessories, public utility 
corporations, designers and inventors of electric fur- 
nace equipment, and the users of electric furnaces to 
become members and to join in making an aggressive 
and thorough campaign to disseminate to engineers 
and to the public accurate data as to the quality of 
electric furnace products of all kinds. 

A splendid start was made in an organized way to 
carry out these plans. The meeting was attended by 
representatives of a large number of companies repre- 
senting manufacturers of electric furnace equipment, 
accessories, utilities, supplies. designers and inventors, 
and manufacturers of electric steel. Among those 
present were the following: L. S. Thurston, C. A. 
Winder, G. Campbell, and J. A. Seede, of the General 
Electric Co.; C. J. Schluederberg, J. L. McK. Yardley. 
C. B. Gibson and R. P. Chase, Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co.: F. J. Ryan, American Metal- 
lurgical Corp., Philadelphia: F. T. Snyder‘and F. 
Von Schlegell, Industrial Flectric Furnace Co., Chi- 
cago; C. A. Vom Baur, T. W. Price Engineering Co., 
New York: C. H. Booth, Booth-Hall Co.. Chicago: 
H. A. DeFries, Hamilton & Hansell, New York; R. J. 
Paulson, Ludlum Electric Furnace Co.. New York: 
W. E. Moore, Pittsburgh Electric Furnace Co., Pitts- 
burgh; F. A. FitzGerald of the FitzGerald T.abora- 
tories, Niagara Falls, F. J. Tone, Carborundum Co., 
Niagara Falls: Acheson Smith, F. G. Acheson, Jr., 
W. H. Arison, H. P. Martin, S. L. Walworth, Al M. 
Williamson, P. D. Steuber, J. F. Callahan. E. P. Drake. 
lL. C. Judson and A. R. Oatman. of Niagara Falls. 
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The organization formed is to be called the Electric 
Furnace Association. A permanent organization was 
created as follows: | 

President—Acheson Smith, Acheson Graphite Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

lirst vice-president—C. H. Booth, Booth-Hall Co., 
Chicago. 

Second vice-president—W. E. Moore, Pittsburgh 
Electric Furnace Co., Pittsburgh. 

Secretary—C. (G. Schluederberg, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh. 

Treasurer—I*. J. Ryan, American Metallurgical 
Corp., Philadelphia. 

Directors—The officers with C. A. Winder and F. 
J. Tone. 

Important committees were created to begin work 
without further delay. These are as follows: 

Publicity—C. H. Booth, chairman, C. A. Winder, 
C. G. Schluederberg and A. PB. Oatman, 

Data—W. E. Moore, chairman, J. A. Seede, A. M. 
Williamson, F. J. Ryan, F. A. FitzGerald and C. A. 
Vom Baur. ; 

Fields—F. T. Snyder, chairman, F. J. Tone, H. A. 


_ DeFries and S. L. Walworth. 


The president was authorized to get in touch with 
all companies and persons who should be interested in 
Joining the organization, and was requested to arrange 
an early meeting when completed publicity plans could 
he presented and thoroughly discussed. In the mean- 
time the different committees were instructed to make 
every effort to rapidly perfect reports which could 
serve as a basis for constructive work. 

It is quite likely that the next meeting will be held 
in New York City, in the early part of April, at the 
same time as the spring meeting of the American 
Electrochemical Society. 


CHICAGO ENGINEERS DISCUSS INDUS- 
TRIAL DEMOCRACY. 


Largely Attended Meeting Considers Spread of Bolshe- 
vism and How It May Be Met by Industrial Educa- 
tion and Mutual Responsibility in Management. 


A subject apparently far removed from ordinary 
engineering topics was discussed at a joint meeting 
held on March 24 by the Western Society of Engi- 
neers and the Chicago sections of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers and the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, the meeting being 
held in the Western Society's rooms, Chicago. The 
topic for discussion was “Industrial Personnel Rela- 
tions.” In opening the meeting C. E. Lloyd, before 
introducing the speaker of the evening, said that most 
thoughtful people agreed that the interests of capital 
and labor are identical and each needs the other; the 
engineer, dealing with each, should be an unbiased 
judge of the relations of these two essential factors 
in industry and should throw what light he can upon 
the solution of the increasingly urgent problem of 
harmonizing these factors, for there is a growing 
menace in the steady spread of bolshevism. 

The principal speaker was Arthur H. Young, man- 
“ger of the industrial relations department of the 
International Harvester Co. In opening his remarks 
he cautioned against the opinion held by many engi- 
neers that the solution of this serious industrial 
problem was essentially one of engineering. Much 
has been done by safety engineering, efficiency engi- 
neering and modern industrial management, but the 
chief elements involved relate to human nature with 
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its extremely numerous variables. It was stated re- 
cently that some 24 points must be considered in the 
selection of men for any position in an organization. 
Most of these involve features that are far removed 
from engineering. 

Mr. Young briefly reviewed the origin of the safety 
movement about 12 years ago and the great strides it 
has made in reducing accidents. It has resulted in 
benefit not only to the workmen, but also to the em- 
ployers; the cost of putting into effect various safety 
measures has been less than the decrease in amount 
of damages and other losses formerly incurred from 
industrial accidents. This was practically the first 
movement to inject humanitarianism into modern 
industry. The rapid growth of large organizations 
reduced the opportunity for employer and employe 
to know each other and to appreciate their mutual 
problems. In later years it gradually dawned on 
progressive employers that the men should not be 
considered merely as machines. One outgrowth of 
this was the development of employment management. 
Whereas, in former times the employment manager 
prided himself upon selecting men at the rate of one 
a minute, or perhaps even less, now he takes the other 
extreme and tries to see how long it will take to place 
the proper man in a job fitted for him. Before the 
development of this employment service, snap judg- 
inent and utter failure to instruct in the nature of the 
work and its hazards was the usual practice. Nowa- 
days each applicant is studied with deep interest to 
find out his training, experience and natural aptitude ; 
he is given a talk on the policy of the company, de- 
tailed cautions regarding the hazards that will be 
involved in his work and careful instruction in every 
feature of that work. Many organizations even go 
as far as helping him to find a suitable boarding place 
if single, or residence if married; they show him how 
to get to the plant in the best way and impress him 
with the keen interest of the organization in his wel- 
fare, both while at work and while at home. 

Respecting the spread of bolshevism in Europe and 
the attempt to develop something on that order in a 
tew places in this country, Mr. Young said that it was 
due primarily to the failure of the industrial classes 
to know the economic and other important features 
of the industry and particular organization they were 
connected with, and he was convinced that to over- 
come it, it would be necessary to develop education 
along these lines. He referred to the Rockefeller plan 
put into effect by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., and 
the much more recent plan developed by the Interna- 
tional Harvester Co. This is an attempt to realize 
what is called “industrial democracy.” 

In the Harvester plant within the last few weeks 
there have been set up works councils composed of 
50% of the members selected by the workmen of the 
plant and the other 50% selected by the management. 
These councils are authorized to discuss and decide 
on all features connected with the conditions of em- 
ployment; conditions in and about the plant, as well 
as hours of work and remuneration. All questions. 
whether thev involve physical betterments or contro- 
versial matters must be decided by the unanimous vote 
of the works council, each half of which votes as a 
unit. In case of failure to agree, the question is left 
_ to decision either by the president of the company or 
by arbitration, or mh some cases by a general council 
composed of representatives from all of the different 
works councils. So far 19 of the company’s 20 plants 
have accepted this plan and although it has been in 
effect but a very short time, it is believed that it will 
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nean the practical end of all controversies. It already 
has led to a very liberal offer by the men of one plant 
to voluntarily split, 50-50, the necessary reduction of 
kours of work and remuneration. Each works council 
is given all the inside information regarding the in- 
ternal affairs of the company, so that through the 
representatives of the men on this council authentic 
and complete information regarding the company's 
business is always available. This feature alone, Mr. 
Young felt, would be the means of eliminating discord 
that arises frequently from underground rumors and 
misinformation so common in large organizations. 


ELECTRIC RAILWAYS DISCUSSED AT NEW 
YORK MEETING. 


— 


Public Indifference Largely Responsible for 
Deplorable Conditions in Many Cities. 


Present 


The average person thinks that because he owns 
no public utility securities he 1s not concerned with the 
financial conditions of these corporations. This is a 
serious mistake, according to Francis H. Sisson, vice- 
president of the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York 
in an address before the American Flectric Railway 
Association in that city March 14, for the ramifica- 
tions of the fiscal problems of the public utilities affect, 
directly or indirectly, every phase of the economic 
life of the communities they serve. 

“In June, 1918,” Mr. Sisson stated, “substantially 
all the banks of the country, except private banks, 
owned $385,000,000 of public utility bonds. Insur- 
ance companies, also, are large holders of such bonds. 
In New York State, alone, the public generally owns 
securities of electric railways to the amount of $1,282.- 
500,000. And more than $6,000,000,000 is invested 
in the electrfc railways of the United States. These 
figures should be sufficient proof of the fact that direct 
interest in the welfare of public utility companies 1s 
not limited to those who are stockholders in these 
companies. Yet, the electric railways, representing 
an investment of $6,000,000.000,. are rapidly going - 
on the rocks—largely because of public ignorance of, 
and indifference to, the true conditions of this great 
industry.” 

The recent receivership for the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Company dramatically emphasizes the straits 
into which the electric railways throughout the coun- 
try have been forced by various circumstances. Their 
plight is further evidenced by these facts: During 
1918, 29 companies, with 2107 miles of tracks. went 
into the hands of receivers; there were foreclosure 
sales of 23 roads, with 524 miles of trackage: and 
498 miles of tracks were abandoned, while fewer miles 
of new tracks than ever before were laid down. The 
mileage and capitalization of companies taken over 
by receivers in 1918 far exceeded those of 1915, the 
record year theretofore. 

Up to the present, the electric railway companies 
have struggled alone with this desperate situation, 
but the problem is really a public one because the 
functions performed by these companies are essen- 
tially public. It is time for the public, which has 
reaped the benefits of the service rendered by the 
electric railways despite unbearable handicaps. to 
share in solving their problems. It is high time, 
indeed. that the public realize that when it attacks 
public utilities, such as the electric railways, or denies 
them fair treatment, it is attacking and injuring its 
own interests. 

The general public’s attitude toward the electric 
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railways has compelled these companies to operate 
under two distinct, and, in some respects, diametri- 
cally opposed kinds of law—legal and economic. The 
seriousness of this handicap is apparent when it is 
realized that probably one-half of the gross operating 
expenses of a railroad consists of direct labor costs, 
which are constantly increasing while the abnormally 
low rates for the service rendered by electric railways 
were, in many cases, fixed years ago by special laws, 
or by provisions contained in ordinances or franchises. 
But the franchise method of fixing rates is too rigid 
to meet present-day conditions. The franchise, while 
holding down the charges for the service does not 
hold down costs; consequently, costs have rapidly 


been overtaking gross revenues and have reduced to 


the danger point the margin between the two. 

The commission form of regulation was developed 
largely with a view to remedying the evils of the rigid 
franchise method. The public utilities have long been 
laving their case before the state public service com- 
missions, but relief has come very slowly. And now, 
of all times, the men composing the rate-making 
bodies of the various states must have the courage to 
adjust rates to existing circumstances and prevent 
ruin from overtaking many of these corporations. 
Their responsibility is a very grave one, both to the 
utility companies and to the public. 

The present critical situation of the electric rail- 
Way compantes cannot wait for a solution of the 
future; it demands immediate betterment. And there 
is but one remedy—increase of income. 

Transportation cannot be rendered at less than 
cost without the money to make up the deficit coming 
either from the security holders or the tax payers, or 
both. It should be obvious to alt that the cost of 
transportation ought to be borne by the users of trans- 
portation, and that some plan should bé worked out 
at once by which such provision is made. If municipal 
authorities maintain the position they have held, and 
unwarranted additions are continuously made to the 
tax burdens of our communities, the bonds of our 
" municipalities will not be attractive to bankers or 
investors, and the growth and prosperity of various 
cities will be seriously threatened. Indeed, as has 
been pointed out, there is involved in the situation 
the validity of a huge structure on investment and 
credit, the undermining of which cannot fail to have 
tar-reaching effects upon general credit and business 
prosperity, for the credit of our transportation lines 
cannot be placed in jeopardy and the effects localized 
or even restricted to these utility companies. Cities 
cannot be prosperous without efficient utilities; and 
utilities cannot be efficient without prosperity. Public 
regulation involves public protection of credit. 


WISCONSIN ELECTRICAL ASSOCIATION 
HOLDS ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


The Wisconsin Electrical Association held its an- 
nual convention at the Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, 
March 26 and 27. The first part of this convention 
was held in conjunction with the Wisconsin Gas Asso- 
ciation, at which the common utility problems were 
discussed. 

This meeting was very well attended by the central- 
station and electric railway interests and the spirit 
of optimism and co-operation prevailed. Many inter- 
esting and original papers were presented which will 
be reviewed in connection with a more comprehensive 
report of the convention in our next issue. 
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FOR NATIONAL CONTRACTORS’ 
CONVENTION SET. 


DATES 


Annual Meeting of National Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers to be Held in Milwaukee 
July 15 to 17. 


At a recent meeting of the Convention Committee 
of the National Association of Electrical Contractors 
and Dealers it was definitely decided that the coming 
annual convention to be held in Milwaukee, Wis., this 
vear would take place July 15, 16 and 17 at the Hotel 
Pfister. Prior to the opening of the convention, on 
July 13 and 14, the Executive Committee will meet in 
the same place. 


POWER SALES BUREAU MAKES PLANS 
FOR CONVENTION ACTIVITIES. 


The Power Sales Bureau will hold a dinner in 
Atlantic City during the week of the convention of the 
National Electric Light Association. The committee 
is actively engaged in developing the details and it is 
its belief that the dinner will surpass anything pre- 
viously undertaken by the Bureau. 

After two years’ inactivity, the members of the 
Bureau will welcome the opportunity to again meet 
to exchange experiences and to renew the good- -fellow- 
ship which predominates its activities. 

Owing to many of the members having entered the 
country’s service, the committee is experiencing diff- 
culty in completing the mailing list. Members are 
therefore requested to acquaint the committee with 
their present address and business connections. John 
W. Meyer, of the Philadelphia Electric Co., 1000 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa., is chairman of the 
committee. 


OHIO METER COMMITTEE TO MEET AT 
DAYTON. 


The Meter Committee of the Ohio Electric Light 
Association will hold its next open meeting in Dayton. 
Ohio, at the Engineers Club, corner Monument and 
Jefferson street on April 18, at 10 a. m. Two very 
instructive and interesting reports will be presented, 
one by A. M. Bryant, of the Cleveland Electrical 
Iluminating Co., entitled “The Scheduling of Service 
Tests of Small-Capacity Alternating-Current Meters” ; 
and the other by J. L. Wright, of the Toledo Railway 
& Light Co., entitled “Training Men for Meter Work.” 
Charles P. Garman, of Dayton, chairman of the com- 
mittee, extends a general welcome to everyone inter- 
ested in these two subjects. 


AMERICAN WELDING SOCIETY FORMED. 


At a meeting held in New York City on March 28, 
the American Welding Society was formed. This 
crganization merges the Welding Committee of the 
Emergency lleet Corporation and the National Weld- 
ing Council. It will. bring together in the manner 
usual for scientific societies persons who may be inter- 
ested in any of the welding processes—forge welding, 
electric resistance welding (including spot welding), 
electric arc welding, gas welding, thermit welding. 
etc. It is intended to create and assist in maintaining 
a Bureau of Welding, which will be designed to take 
advantage of the principle of co-operation in research 
and standardization. Further particulars regarding 
the organization will bespublishedyin a later issue. 
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California Co-operative Campaign—Employes Auction Sale 
— House-Wiring Financing—Washer Delivery by Airplane 


CALIFORNIA ELECTRICAL CO-OPERATIVE 
CAMPAIGN ACHIEVES GREAT SUCCESS. 


Organization and Results of First Year’s Activities— 
Plans for 1919. 


The electrical industry on the Pacific: Coast is, in 
the opinion of many, better organized and more 
progressive than in any other section of the country. 
This is especially true of California and the success 
achieved by the “California Electrical Co-operative 
Campaign” demonstrates this very clearly. This cam- 
paign was developed during the latter part of 1917 by 
the various branches of the electrical industry and in 
spite of the extreme conditions which prevailed during 
the past year has done a great deal towards improving 
conditions in that state. 

The object of this campaign is better electrical 
service to the public, and, as the certain result of that 
service, more profit to individuals and companies in the 
electrical industry. The nature of the campaign 1s 
educational. It is not a sales campaign. It is not 
intended to directly help the dealer-contractor sell 
more appliances or more electrical service, but it is 
intended to show him how he can make his business 
better and more prosperous. It is also intended to 
help in a co-operative way the educational work that 
has been and is being carried on by organizations rep- 
resenting the different branches of the electrical in- 
dustry. 

The Electrical Supply Jobbers’ Association and the 
Electrical Manufacturers’ Association have been for 
several years carrying on educational work among 
their respective members. The National Electric Light 
Association carries on similar work for the benefit of 
its company members and for the benefit of the em- 
ployes of these companies. The contractor-dealers 
have joined forces in their California association to 
co-operate in educating each other, in developing ways 
to improve their salesmanship, their accounting, and 
their other business methods. Dut the Contractor- 
Dealers’ Association is not as strong financially as the 
association in the other branches of the industry and 
it needs help to actively carry on this educational 
work, and it was to furnish this aid and co-operation 
that the campaign plan was proposed and adopted. 

The campaign is under the direct supervision of an 
Advisory Committee, composed of men from all 
branches of the industry. It now consists of‘ Chair- 
man, Lee H. Newbert, manager of the commercial 
department of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. of San 
Francisco ; vice-chairman, G. E. Arbogast, F. E. New- 
berry Co., Los Angeles; R. M. Alvord, General Elec- 
tric Co., San Francisco; D. E. Harris, Pacific States 
Electric Co., San Francisco; M. L. Scobey, Home 
Electrical, San Francisco; A. W. Childs, Southern 
California Edison Co., Los Angeles; H. C. Reid, 
Pacific Fire Extinguisher Co., San Francisco; K. E. 
Van Kuran, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 


Co., Los Angeles: A. E. Wishon, San Joaquin Light 
& Power Co. of Fresno. 

The Advisory Committee appoints field men whose 
duty it is to visit the contractors and dealers, helping 
them to improve their business methods, including 
accounting, sales, advertising and general store ap- 
pearance. These field representatives endeavor to 
bring about a closer co-operation between the central 
stations and the dealers and among the dealers them- 
selves by promoting a better acquaintance between the 
different individuals. They explain to the contractor- 
dealer the vaiue of tying in with manufacturer's and 
central-station advertising. In addition, they show 
the non-member contractor-dealers the advantages of 
membership in the organization and endeavor to se- 
cure their co-operation. They also encourage the con- 
tractor to use good materials and workmanship and 
standard methods of estimating, accounting, etc. 


RESULTS OF FIRST YEAR'S WORK. 


During the past year the field representatives spent 
considerable effort in increasing the membership of 
the Contractor and Dealer Association. New locals 
have been established at Modesto and Ma yeville, and 
now there is a local in practicany every section of the 
state. A special campaign for new members was con- 
ducted in southern California by which the member- 
ship there was sncreased over 50%. 

Another important phase of the field representa- 
tives’ work has been improving the relations between 
the managers and employes of the central stations and 
the contractor-dealers. In the course of the year 410 
calls were made on 130 central-station offices, the ob- 
jects of the campaign discussed and efforts put forth 
to bring about closer co-operation with the local con- 
tractor-dealers. In nine towns a feeling of antagonism 
existed. In five this feeling has been straightened out 
and a spirit of co-operation now exists; in three mate- 
rial improvement has been made, while in the remain- 
ing One steps are being taken which it is expected will 
improve the situation. 

The central-station men have in most cases been 
quick to recognize that a greater number of properly 
equipped and well operated electrical stores are essen- 
tial to giving the very best service to the public and 
therefore to building up to the greatest extent the use 
of electric power company service. Asa result several 
central stations have changed their policies with refer- 
ence to the sale of appliances so that they are now 
selling on an ethical retail basis and under policies 
that encourage the dealers to be more active in devel- 
oping the use of electrical service. 

Arrangements have been made whereby 28 con- 
tractor-dealers have been privileged to display appli- 
ances in the power company offices in their towns. In 
14 towns the lighting company is mailing out with its 
hills advertising matter for the dealers. In one town 
the lighting company is working with the dealers in an 
appliance campaign employing several solicitors. In 
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another town a saleswoman is employed by the deal- 
ers and the central stations to make sales for both. In 
another, the lighting company made a big Christmas 
display in its office, selling the appliances for the deal- 
ers. There is no doubt but that the encouragement 
thus given the dealers is largely responsible for the 
great improvement in their merchandising activities. 

A great deal has also been done towards improv- 
ing the feeling between the dealers themselves. Asa 
result, 12 dealers were recently engaged in two differ- 
ent house to house campaigns. In addition to these 
campaigns 14 other dealers are also doing house to 
house soliciting. 

During the year 21 dealers have moved into better 
stores in better locations. Thirteen dealers have made 
major improvements in their stores involving exten- 
sive remodeling, while 23 have materially improved 
their stores by entirely re-arranging them. Five deal- 
ers have rebuilt their show windows and 46 have 
shown marked improvement in trimming their win- 
dows. Twelve new retail stores have been opened 
during the year and there are six contractors who 
although they have no stores are actively pushing the 
sales of appliances. As a result of these various im- 
provements these dealers are now in a position to 
vreatly increase their sales of appliances. 

Until after the middle of the year the definite 
policy covering the advertising work of the campaign 
was not fully determined and put into operation. It 
now operates on the basis that the central stations use 
campaign business building advertisements in all or a 
portion of their regular newspaper space. For their 
use, copy is prepared of a conservative yet convincing 
nature and distributed simultaneously throughout the 
state. At the same time copies of the proposed adver- 
tisements are mailed to every contractor-dealer with a 
request that each one get in touch with the local rep- 
resentative of the central station in his locality and 
ascertain on what dates and in what publications the 
various advertisements will appear. They are further 
requested to prepare corresponding but more specific 
advertisements of their own and to have them appear 
on approximately the same dates as the more general 
advertisements of the central stations. With their 
windows trimmed to display the appliances advertised 
and their salespeople alive to the week’s special en- 
deavor, the dealers usually experience a stimulation in 
the sale of the appliances thus co-operatively exploited. 


PLANS FOR IQTQ. 


The war is now over and in contrast to the aban- 
donment of association activities in many other trades, 
the California Association of I<lectrical Contractors 
and Dealers is still in existence and stronger than ever, 
and the organization of the California Electrical Co- 
operative Campaign is intact and in operation. There 
exists, therefore, an organization which has weathered 
adversity and which has a firm foundation on which 
to build further co-operative work and thereby give 
assistance to the various branches of the electrical 
industrv in California during 1919. 

During the coming year the plan of furnishing 
suitable advertising copy to central stations and en- 
couraging the dealers and contractors to tie in with 
this advertising will be continued on an even larger 
scale. In addition, the Advisory Committee will or- 
ganize a staff of competent. experienced solicitors to 
be employed by various dealers in special campaigns 
where the field does not warrant the permanent em- 
ployment of solicitors. 

The committee will also organize a demonstration 
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the contractor-dealer. 
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or electrical show staff to meet demands for assistance 
in the operation of co-operative appliance campaigns 
and demonstrations. In this, as in the case of the 
solicitors, the Advisory Committee expect to pay from 
the campaign fund only organization and general 
supervisory expenses. The individual firms using the 
services of the solicitors, demonstrators, and show 
organizers will be required to pay the main items of 
salaries, commissions and traveling expenses. These 
plans are advantageous in that well trained and expe- 
rienced assistants can be secured by the contractor- 
dealers for short periods at reasonable cost. 

To assist in encouraging the dealers to use and to 
send in appliance sales reports and to assist in such 
other work of the campaign as may be from time to 
time delegated to them, a salesman’s auxiliary will be 
organized. It will be composed of traveling repre- 
sentatives selected from the organizations of con- 
tributing jobbers and manufacturers and who with the 
consent of their principals will in addition to their 
regular duties give some special attention to the work 
of the campaign. This Salesmen’s Auxiliary will be 
a fully organized body with a chairman, three vice- 
chairmen and a secretary, reporting and responsible 
to the Advisory Committee. 

Throughout 1919 it will be the earnest endeavor to 
bring about every condition within the power of the 
Advisory Committee that will tend toward building up 
To that end the field repre- 
sentatives will continue their endeavor to add to the 
membership of the California Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers. As this Association is of a 
permanent nature and one in which the main object 
is the development of its members by educational 
methods, the Advisory Committee feels it desirable to 
increase that Association’s membership to the greatest 
possible number so that the educational work under- 
taken by the Committee may be carried on and cover 
the broadest possible field when the Co-operative 
Campaign shall have accomplished its purpose. 


CENTRAL STATION HOLDS AUCTION 
SALES FOR EMPLOYES. 


Philadelphia Company’s Plan Allows Employes to Pur- 
j chase Left-Over Stock at Low Figure. 


Once or twice a year, according to the amount of 
goods on hand, the Philadelphia Electric Co., of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., holds an auction sale for the beneht ot 
its employes. This sale is conducted in connection 
with the main section meeting of the National Electric 
Light Association. The articles which are auctioned 
are either shop-worn goods, discarded or more or less 
obsolete types of electrical goods. Because of this. 
these could not be sold to customers as many of the 
parts cannot be supplied readily, and the goods are not 
as modern as other articles of the same kind that are 
on sale. 

The articles placed on sale vary from washing ma- 
chines and carpet sweepers to toasters, broilers, hair 
curlers, lamps and lamp shades, irons, etc. The em- 
ployes are told the exact condition of the various arti- 
cles and that they are discarded or obsolete types. All 
are in excellent repair and where parts are missing, 
like cords, these facts are stated. 

No effort is made to get big prices nor to obtain 
any profit. Yet, some articles are sold at prices very 
near the retail cost. Everything is done on a cash 
basis. Usually a hundred or more articles are placed 
cn sale and in most cases the bidding is spirited. Fre- 
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quently where a prospective buyer is unable to get 
some article and is a persistent bidder on others with- 
out result, he or she is “knocked down” another article 
on the first bid. Every effort is made to dispose of 
the goods to as many buyers as possible. The sale is 
restricted to the employes of the company. The em- 
ployes have taken to this method of obtaining elec- 
trical appliances and auctions are always well attended, 
and bidding is keen and good-natured. 


MAINE CENTRAL STATION FINANCING 
HOUSE-WIRING CAMPAIGN. 


Results Thus Far Very Promising—Appliance Campaign 
Contemplated in Near Future. 


The Cumberland County Power & Light Co., of 
Portland, Me., recently inaugurated a house-wiring 
campaign that is proving very successful in increasing 
the percentage of houses in its territory that are wired 
for electric service. This campaign is being carried 
out along the same lines as the former campaigns of 
this central station—that is, by a co-operative effort on 
the part of the electrical contractors in the district 
and the company. The proposition in this instance 
allows the customer to pay for the wiring in 12 
monthly installments, the company assuming the finan- 
cial responsibility by paying the contractor cash for 
his work when the job is completed. 

This company also intends to start a house-to- 
house appliance campaign about April 1, feeling that a 
good profit may be derived from this, besides increas- 
ing the current consumption on its existing lines at 
this time. 


———————————— a [uM amŘŐ— 


UTILITY COMPANY PURCHASES ELECTRIC 
AND GAS PROPERTY. 


Washington Coast Utilities, Seattle, Wash., has 
purchased the electrical, gas and ice properties of the 
Key City Light & Power Co., at Port Townsend, 
Wash., all of which will be operated under a 50-year 
franchise granted the purchasing company by the city. 
The electric property bought is a distributing system, 
purchasing energy from the Northwestern Power & 
Manufacturing Co., Port Angeles. F. D. Nims, gen- 
eral manager of Washington Coast Utilities, states 
that some new extensions at Port Townsend are con- 
templated. J. M. Kinkaid, formerly in charge there 
for the Key City company, becomes local manager for 
the purchasing company. 

The Northwest Electric Water Works Co., a 
subsidiary of Washington Coast Utilities, has recently 
moved a 500-kw. turbo-generator set from its steam 
plant at Montesano, Wash., to the plant of Hoquiam 
Sash & Door Co. It will be operated to supply energy 
for the electric plant and water works. 


MANY NOVEL STUNTS DEVELOPED IN 
WASHING-MACHINE CAMPAIGN. 


Features of Commonwealth Edison Campaign to Sell 
3000 Electric Washers During Year. 


The Electric Shop of the Commonwealth Edison 
Co., of Chicago, has set as one of its goals for 1919 
the sale of 3000 electric washing machines, a consid- 
erable task even when compared with the previous 
remarkable achievements of this progressive central- 
station company. It is apparent from the results thus 
far, however, that this mark will be reached and prob- 
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ably passed, for at present an average of 15 machines 
are being sold daily. To accomplish this, E. A. Ed- 
kins, manager of the Electric Shop, and his corps of 
able assistants are exerting every effort, and a visit to 
the Electric Shop at Clark and Adams streets dis- 
closes many new and novel show-window, advertising 
and exhibition displays. | 

In several of the windows machines can be seen in 
operation, while in one of the large show windows a 
number of tags explaining the important features are 
placed in prominent places, each attached with a rib- 
bon to that particular part of the machine described. 
In a recent display, ten colored laundresses, selected 
chiefly for their physical and natural qualifications, 
were employed. In alternate windows, the fat, lazy- 
looking ones were seen washing with the old-fashioned 
tubs and washboards, while the neater, lighter and 
more active-appearing women were placed in the other 
windows with electric washers. The comparison be- 
tween the old and modern methods was thus clearly 
and very effectively shown to the passer-by and re- 
sulted in attracting large crowds to the windows. 

In the interior of the store, washing machines are 
placed in practically every prominent place. Midway 
down the main aisle a powerful floodlight projects its 
rays upon a skeleton Federal washer across the aisle. 
At the end of the aisle several machines, crated and 
ready for delivery, are placed, bearing this sign, “Let 
Us Deliver This Machine to Your Home.” 

The machines are sold on the time-payment plan 
and a certain number of Federal profit-sharing 
coupons are given with each purchase. To stimulate 
the sale of washers a large supply-of floor lamps was 
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‘Start of Recent Delivery of Washing Machine by Airplane. 


‘\ 
purchased at a very reasonable figure which permits 
their being exchanged for the number of coupons re- 
ceived with the washer. The customer is therefore 
enabled to acquire both an electric washer and a floor 
lamp for the same price. 

In our March 15 issue we mentioned briefly 
another novel stunt of this washing-machine campaign 
—the delivery of an electric washer to the purchaser 
by an airplane. The accompanying illustration shows 
the start of this flight. Lieut. Ralph C. Diggins, the 
aviator, purchased the airplane—a Dayton-Wright 
training plane—from the Government. As shown, the 
washer, weighing about 180 lb., was strapped in the 
front cockpit for delivery. 
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Earthing Overhead Grounded Conductors—Voltage Regu- 
lation Capitalized — Linemen’s Portable Electric Lamp 


METHOD OF EARTHING OVERHEAD 
GROUND CONDUCTORS. 


Simple Expedient Followed by Minnesota Transmission 
Company. 


The efficiency of an overhead grounded conductor, 
as with the lightning arrester, depends upon the resist- 
ance offered to a discharge to earth. The earth resist- 
ance should be low, the path to ground the most direct, 
and the arrangement of the earth wire such as to 
offer a minimum skin effect and inductance to the 
discharge. In grounding overhead grounded con- 
ductors it has been found that it is necessary to earth 
the conductor at every other pole where the spans are 
very short and, better still, at every pole. 

The method of grounding plays an important part 
in determining the resistance and life of the ground, 
hence the return of the money invested in the over- 
head grounded conductor. Ground rods are expensive 
to install, as are also ground plates, and may necessi- 
tate maintenance. A way to overcome this, and a 
practice followed by one of the largest transmission 
companies in Minnesota, is to bend the ground wire 
into an S several times, and bury this S under the pole. 
This method 1s claimed to be cheap and effective. 


VOLTAGE REGULATION CAPITALIZED. 


Effect of Voltage Regulation Upon Service and Its Cost. 


In the design of new power plants, or remodeling 
of existing plants, the aim of the designing engineer 
is to select such equipment as will result in the desired 
energy being delivered to the bus bar at the minimum 
cost. Many auxiliary devices are included to assist 
in obtaining the maximum efficiency. A small fraction 
of 1% increase in plant efficiency often justifies the 
expenditure of additional capital for the higher efh- 
ciency units that the cost of energy per kilowatt hour 
as delivered to the bus may be a minimum. 

In laying out the distributing system, however, 
the same effort is rarely made to carry efficiency 
through to the consumer to maintain constant normal 
voltage at the recording meter—or are the power plant 
economies being consumed by the line losses in the 
distributing feeders. Voltage drop and the correspond- 
ing line loss can not be entirely eliminated, but by 
analyzing the load conditions to be taken care of on 
the various feeders and by laying out the distributing 
system) with the same care as was used in the design 
of the power plant the losses can be reduced and the 
drop compensated for so that efficiency of operation 
will not stop at the bus but will be carried through to 
the consumer. 

The voltage of a generator or a number of gen- 
erators may be maintained automatically at normal for 
all conditions of load at the station bus or at any one 
center of distribution on the system by means of a 


generator voltage regulator. Where there are a num- 
ber of feeders radiating from a station this method 
of regulation, however, will not be satisfactory unless 
all of the feeders are laid out for negligible voltage 
drop which generally is uneconomical. Usually the 
feeders are of different lengths and the power demands 
occur at different intervals so that the voltage deliv- 
ered at the centers of the several feeders will vary 
widely. It is practically impossible, therefore, to raise 
or lower the station bus so that the voltage at each 
load center is proportionate to the demand at that 
center. In order to provide for efficient operation of 
the distributing system it is essential that each feeder 
should be considered as a unit. The system can be 
made very simple and economical if care is exercised 
at the time the initial layout is made, and many exist- 
ing plants could probably reduce the distributing costs 
and improve their service by thoroughly investigating 
their feeding systems with a view toward making them 
more symmetrical and of uniform regulation. Record- 
ing voltmeter charts taken at frequent intervals at 
various points on each feeder provide a means for 
detecting voltage irregularities in the feeder which 
if uncorrected may become magnified and not only 
impair the service but appreciably effect the revenue. 

In laving out a new system, or reconstructing an 
old one the area to be lighted should be divided into 
districts and the maximum load to be handled in each 
district should be determined, bearing in mind the 
advantages of having, in so far as possible, the feeders 
as nearly equal in capacity as practicable. This insures 
symmetrical switchboards and feeder equipments and 
simplicity of maintenance. It is usual when selecting 
or subdividing the total area to be lighted to take into 
consideration the actual anticipated loads in each sub- 
division, so that the laving out of feeders is by no 
means a mere stringing up of copper wherever a light 
is needed. Forethought in this respect often saves 
considerable expense in the future growth of the sys- 
tem. One district may be 90% loaded while another 
may be only 25% loaded. The latter, however may 
be of such a character as to lead the lighting company 
to believe that there are prospects of a load equally as 
great as in the former. If the latter feeder is a dupli- 
cate of the first it would, of course, have much less 
drop, but in the end if care has been exercised the 
extra cost and fixed charges of copper necessary to 
handle the anticipated load is cheaper than if only 
sufficient copper were installed to take care of the 
actual load and a smaller percentage of anticipated 
load. In laying out the feeder and the mains, that 
cross section of copper should be used which is most 
economical, that is, the cost for the conductor dis- 
tributed over a period of time corresponding to the 
life of the feeder should equal the cost for loss in 
energy due to the drop. The value of feeder regula- 
tion must be taken into consideration, however, as it 
would not be possible to use the most economical size 
of conductor without providing some form of regu- 
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lation if the drop at maximum load is to be main- 
tained within a reasonable percentage. 

The choice between voltage regulators to com- 
pensate for the voltage drop in the feeder and the 
installation of conductors of such size as to provide 
negligible drop depends on the relation between the 
cost of the line using the most economical conductor 
and the regulator plus the cost of losses in the line 
and regulator and the cost of the feeder using the 
larger conductors to reduce line. drop plus the line 
losses. Consideration, however, should also be given 
to the fact that the regulator will compensate for the 
variations in supply voltage which can not be accom- 
plished by the use of larger conductors. The installa- 
tion of a regulator will oftentimes be more economical 
even if the total cost somewhat cece the cost of 
the heavier conductors. 

To illustrate, assume that it is aeeceony to install 
a single-phase 2300 volt lighting feeder of 75 ampere 
capacity, the load to be equivalent to full load four 
hours per day, 300 days per'vear. The most economi- 
cal size of conductor would be No. 1 on the basis of 
15 year life for the feeder, copper at 20c per lb. and 
allowing 2% for taxes, 5% for capital invested, 15 
cents per pound for scrap copper, and energy to supply 
losses at $.0125 per kilowatt-hour, as well as proper 
charges for erection and removal. The cost per mile 
for the feeder would be approximately $184, and the 
drop would be 4%. If not corrected, this drop, with- 
out considering the drop in the secondary distribution. 
would mean a reduction of over 12% in candlepower 
of the lamps and a loss of over 6% in revenue to the 
central station, or on the basis of ten cents per kilo- 
watt-hour the annual anticipated revenue of $21,000 
would be reduced $1260. If larger size conductors 
are used to reduce the line drop it would necessitate 
the installation of 350,000 c.m. cable to maintain regu- 
lation within 1% at the center of distribution, such as 
can be accomplished by installing a regulator. This 
would cost approximately $248 per mile. On the 
other hand, if No. t conductors and a regulator to 
compensate for the drop to the load center are used 
the regulator including the cost for losses and ‘in- 
stallation would increase the cost of the feeder from 
$184 to $278. Unless the supply is subject to fluctu- 
ations such as occur in feeders tapped from transmis- 
sion lines making a regulator necessary, the lower cost 
favors the installation of the 350.000 c.m. cable. 

If, however, the feeder were two miles long, all 
other factors remaining unchanged, the full load drop 
would be 8%. To maintain regulation within 1% at 
the load center without a regulator would necessitate 
installing 1,500,000 circular mil cable at a cost of 
$354 per mile, whereas the extension of the feeder 
would cut the charge for the regulator in half making 
the cost to cover the installation of No. 1 conductors 
and regulator $231 per mile, or a difference of approx- 
-imately 50% in favor of the latter installation. If the 
feeder were three miles long, the saving in favor of 


the use of a regulator would be even more marked. ` 


In fact, the minimum cost is obtained when the entire 
range of the regulator is utilized in compensating for 
line drop. Inasmuch as the regulators selected would 
provide 10% boost and 10% lower. a total range of 
209%, the feeder could be extended for a distance of 
5 miles and normal voltage wou'd be maintained at the 
center provided the bus voltage was held constant at a 
value which would permit the regulator being in the 
neutral position when the load on the feeder was 50'% 
of maximum load. In other words, the regulator 
should lower the bus voltage 10% at no load, lower 
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5t at quarter load, be at neutral at half load, it 
should raise the bus voltage 5% at three-quarters load, 
and raise it ro“4: at full load. In this way the maxi- 
mum benefit to be derived from the regulator can be 
obtained. 

Voltage regulators are not necessary to maintain 
service, and if they are considered merely as a means 
to improve the quality of service furnished the con- 
sumer, so that the household appliances may be used 
most efħciently, they may be justly referred to as a 
luxury, as apparatus designed to provide desirable 
refinements in service. When their value to the central 
station 1s considered as a means for raising the eff- 
ciency of the system, for obtaining a greater return 
on invested capital, for effecting economies in feeder 
construction as well as improving the service they 
cease to be a luxury and become a necessity. In lay- 
ing out the feeding system, therefore, it is essential 
that each feeder be considered separately, its load 
analyzed, anticipated as well as present, with the same 
care as is given to the design of the station, and by 
providing the proper form of voltage regulation, effi- 
ciency of operation will not stop at the bus but will be 
carried through to the consumer. 

The above remarks were made by Frank Hershey, 
General Electric Co., in an interesting paper entitled. 
“Voltage Regulation of Distributing Feeders as a 
Means of Improving Central Station Efficiency,” read 
before the February meeting of the Ohio Electric 
Light Association held in Cleveland. 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC LAMP FOR LINE- 
MEN. 


— 


Safe and Convenient Unit Used by Philadelphia Electric 
Company. 


One of the greatest difficulties encountered by line- 
men and troublemen doing work at night is on account 
of the darkness. In patrolling a line in city streets 
or alleys, when an automobile is employed, some com- 
panies use a search light installed upon the radiator 
of the automobile, and so controlled that it may be 
made to play upon a pole, a crossarm, an insulator, 
etc. When the lineman works upon the pole the light 
directs its rays where needed. 

However, this method does not always serve. It 
is often desirable, especially where only one man is on 
a job, to have a light directly where the work is being 


Fortable Electric Lamp Used by Philadelphia Electric Co. 


done. Time will be saved, and the likelihood of acci- 
dents occuring will be reduced, if the lighting unit 
be self-contained, may be made part and parcel of the 
lineman in the same way that is a miner’s lamp. The 
accompanying illustration shows a form of portable 
hghting unit employed by the Philadelphia Electric 
Co. for its linemen, troublemen and inspectors. This 
type of lamp may be used without in any way inter- 
fering with the safety, actions or work of the lineman. 
It may be hung from the belt or mounted on the head. 
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Croft's Second Article on Accurate Laying Out of Conduit 
Fittings—The Housing Situation and the Wiring Campaign 


MAKING MEASUREMENTS FOR FITTING 
CONDUIT. 


Finding Length of U-Bends, Irregular Contours, Angular 
Offsets, Connections, Etc. 


By TERRELL CROFT. 


(This is the second of three articles discussing methods 
of accurately measuring and laying out conduit work. These 
articles fit in with several series of articles on conduit con- 
struction by this well known writer that have appeared in 
ELEcTRICAL Review within the last 15 months as follows: 
“Methods of Bending Conduit,’—% articles in issues of Jan. 
12 to Feb. 23, 1918; “Some Comments on Conduit Benders,” 
—4 articles in issues of April 27 to May 18, 1918; “Bending 
Racks and Roll Benders for Large Conduit and Pipe,’—5 
articles tn issues of June 22 to July 20, 1918; “A Few Facts 
About Conduit Fishing,’—7 articles in issues of Aug. 24 to 
Oct. 5, 1918; “Attaching Conductors to Fishing Wires and 
Pulling-in Lines,’ ——3 articles in issues of Jan. 11 to 25, 1919. 
In view of the steady increase in conduit construction, elec- 
trical contractors and wiremen will find these series of 
articles of considerable value.] 


In Determining the Length of Conduit Necessary 
for a U-Bend (Fig. 5) the total length of the tube 
required is obtained by adding the sum of the lengths 


Fig. 5.—Finding Length of Conduit Required for a U-Bend. 


of the two arms 4, and A, to the length of the curved 


portion BCD. The length of this curved portion is 
computed by multiplying the radius R by the constant 
3-1416. The measurements should be made along 
center lines. 

To Ascertain the Length of Pipe Required for a 
Run Which Will Be of Very Irregular Contour, the 
most direct and accurate method consists in making 
a scale drawing of the tube as it will appear after 
heing bent into finished form and then measuring along 
the center line to obtain the length. The length of the 
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center line can be measured either with a tape or with 
a rotometer or measuragraph. 

IW here It Is Necessary to Find the Length of Con- 
duit to Connect an Existing Fitting With a New Fit- 
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Fig. 6.—Finding the Length of Conduit Required for a Connec- 
tion Between Two Parallel Runs. 


ting to Be Located in an Existing Parallel Condut 
Run, the procedure is indicated by Fig. 6. First obtain 
the distance X from the inner end of the thread in the 
first fitting (in one conduit run A) to the center line 
of the second fitting in conduit run B. This may be 


called an “‘end-to-center’” measurement. Then to ob- 
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Fig. 7.—Finding Length of an Offset Piece by Trial by Laying 
Out the Fittings on the Floor. 
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tain the proper length N of the nipple, subtract the 
distance D from X. 

The Graphic Method of Determining the Length 
of Conduit Required to Connect Two 45° Fittings is 
diagrammed in Fig. 7, in which C is the length of the 
offset piece required. The procedure is this: First 
draw, either actual size or to scale, on the floor with 
chalk, two parallel lines 4Q and XB representing the 
center lines of the two runs to be interconnected. Now 
draw the chalk line QB at right angles to the two 
parallel lines by using a steel square as indicated. 
Indicate on the lines AQ and QB the locations M and 
N of the fitting centers. Then draw the line AB 
through these centers. Now place the 45° fittings 
which are to be interconnected on the floor in their 
proper positions on the center lines, as delineated in 
Fig. 7. Measure the distance C between the ends of 
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Fig. 8.—IIlustrating Elements Involved In the Determination of 


the Length of a Piece for an Offset. 


the threads in the two fittings, making proper allow- 
ance for the distance (shown as S in Fig. 1) which 
the conduit enters into the fitting. | 

To Compute the Length of an Offset Piece for a 
45° Offset it is merely necessary to multiply the offset 
distance O (Fig. 8) between the centers of the two 
parallel conduit lines which are to be joined by the 
secant of 45°, which is 1.41. The value then obtained 
will be the length of the offset L. To obtain the length 
C of the offset nipple, subtract from L the sum of the 
distances F, and F, between centers and the outside 
faces of the fittings and add twice the distance S$ 
which the conduit enters each fitting. 

Instead of using the secant of 45°, which is 1.4142, 


practical men often follow this rule: To obtain the. 


length for a 45° offset, multiply the center-to-center 
or offset distance by 10 and divide by 7. This method 
is not quite as accurate as the one specified but 1s 
sufficiently so for practical purposes. 

The secants of angles other than 45° are: 60°, 1.15; 
30°, 2.00; 2214°, 2.61. How these values may be used 
in obtaining the length of offset where the offset angle 
is other than 45° will be obvious from a consideration 
of the preceding statements. 

(To be continued.) 


HOUSING PROBLEMS AND THE “ELEC- 
TRIFY YOUR HOME” CAMPAIGN. 


While New Construction Lags Remodeling of Old Build- 
ings Will Be Active, Affording Good Opportunity 
for House-Wiring Business. 


There are many results of the war that, despite 
their individual and even local application, are re- 
garded as vital issues. Not the least important of 
these is the housing problem. Largely because of the 
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Government restrictions placed on building materials 
during the war, there have been practically no dwell- 
ings erected in the past two years. The consequent 
situation is startling. 

The average number of buildings erected yearly 
before this country entered the war was between 
300,000 and 350,000. Building contractors base their 
calculations for the next 12 months on the erection of 
not less than 700,000 new homes, just double the num- 
ber of former years. The Government, somewhat 
more optimistic, or pessimistic, according to the point 
of view, sets the estimate at 1,000,000. According to 
officials in real-estate circles and in the metropolitan 
public utilities who are in a position to know, there 
are, in the city of New York alone, 30,000 families 
searching almost hopelessly for homes. And New 
York reflects the situation that exists in the other 
large cities. 

With these conditions existent and the Govern- 
ment restrictions on all building materials lifted it was 
believed by many that there would be a surplus of 
labor, hence one bugaboo of the building question 
would be dispelled. It was furthermore believed that 
with restrictions off the prices of building materials 
would decline. 

On the contrary, it is a fact that labor wages are 
almost certain to remain at the old scale—if they do 
not climb still further. In fact, in the New York City 
papers there recently appeared the notice of an in- 
crease of $1 per day to all classes of labor in the build- 
ing trades. This was the decision of Supreme Court 
Justice P. Henry Dugro, umpire, selected by the 
Building Trades Association and the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners to consider their dis- 
pute over wages. 

The Government says the best time to build is 
now. The prevailing conditions of labor and material 
costs should be taken advantage of, because it is cer- 
tain that prices, in the main, will be at even a higher 
level. 
Some of the great cement manufacturers, whose 
ears, figuratively speaking, are always close to the 
ground, report an increasing number of calls for esti- 
mates of building construction, which is a most hope- 
ful condition. 

In addition to the proposed construction of new 
houses, thousands of homes (more than the annual 
average number) are slated for remodeling, redec- 
orating and other renovating. In most of the larger 
cities the shortage of suitable houses has driven the 
average American to become a home owner, and realty 
companies report many sales transactions and many 


= more pending the final breaking of winter. 


The great demand for modern apartments in the 
larger cities is much greater than the supply available, 
consequently many older buildings are likely to be 
rehabilitated, including the installation of up-to-date 
wiring systems and modern sanitary plumbing equip- 
ment. 

The Society for Electrical Development, New 
York City, has inaugurated a national campaign, 
scheduled for April 1 to May 15, called “Electrify 
Your Home,” which is destined to stimulate trade 
activities. This dovetails into several other spirited 
national movements to hasten prosperity undertaken 
by the Government and various trades and mercantile 


= associations in which publishers of the country are 


actively co-operating. 

Electrical contractors should find this campaign of 
special value in stirring up house-wiring business until 
the revival of new-dwelling. construction: again-be- 
comes normal. 
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New Appliances 
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New Glass Bowls—Furnaces for Laboratory Use—Spotlight 
Switch — Fan Developments — Detachable § ocket Buttons 


New Line of Glassware for Semi- = a sinele unit with a type C Mazda 
° e amp ot large wattage. 

Indirect Fixtures. This bowl is made in white glass, 

The fixture illustrated herewith satin-fñinished on the outside, and will 

shows a new and interesting design be offered to the trade in a number of 

in glassware designed by the Beards- special designs of fixtures which the 

lee Chandelier Manufacturing Co., Beardslee Chandelier Manufacturing 

Co. is developing. The glass only 

may be purchased by the trade at an 
attractive price. 


Laboratory Furnaces Made by 
Edison Electric Appliance 
Company. 

In research and testing laboratories 
cleanliness, convenience and perfect 
control of heat are not only desirable 
but in many cases absolutely necessary 
for reliable results. The use of elec- 
tric heat being much superior in every 
one of these particulars to any other 
method of heating apparatus, there has 
developed an opportunity for using elec- 
tric furnaces for this purpose. The 
Edison Electric Appliance Co., 5660 
West Taylor street, Chicago, Ill., has 
brought out a number of laboratory fur- 
naces to meet these requirements. 

Fig. 2 shows a crucible furnace of 
compact size. Its crucible chamber is 
2 11/16 in. in diameter by 2 1/16 in. 
high, which is large enough to take care 
of any ordinary porcelain or platinum 
crucible for general analytical or special 
research work. The furnace has a fire- 


Translucent Glass Bowl of New Design 
for Semi-Indirect Fixtures. 


Chicago, Ill. The distinctive feature 
of this glassware is its simplicity of 
outline and the introduction of only 
sufficient ornamentation to relieve 
this outline. 

The bowl is made in 10 by 12, 12 by 
l4 and 14 by 16-in. sizes and is so 


Fig. 1.—Electric Tubular Furnace. 


designed as to lend itself readily to 
a wide variety of fixture designs. A 

Particular feature of the bowl is its = l S 
depth, which permits its being used Fig. 3.—Electric Muffle Annealing Furnace. ~ ~ ~ 
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clay top. It takes only 350 watts at 110 
volts, but is capable of maintaining a 
temperature of 180° F. Fig. 1 shows a 
horizontal tubular furnace of the same 
voltage consumption and temperature 
rating. It has a muffle of 114 in. im- 
side diameter and is especially adapted 
for checking pyrometer couples, organic 
and inorganic combustion work. 

Fig. 3 shows a muffle furnace of wider 
application. While it may be used for 
a variety of laboratory purposes, it is 
also adapted for annealing work, as for 
bluing, annealing and perforating of 
high-speed steel, special heat treatment 
of carbon steels, etc., where absence of 
scale, warping and elimination of dirt 
that is common to oil or gas fuels is 
to be prevented. This furnace is said 
to be ideal for the treatment of deli- 
cate dies and tools where an exact con- 
trol of the temperature is essential for 
proper results. It is made in four 
sizes with the muffles ranging in size 
from 2% by 33/16 by 5% in. up to 5% 
by 7% by 12% in. 

All these three types of electric fur- 
naces can be regulated by an external 
rheostat to give constant temperatures 
up to 1,800° F. These rheostats are 
substantially built and well ventilated. 
They may be mounted on either a hori- 
zontal or vertical surface convenient to 
the furnace or to a pyrometer used for 
indicating the temperature. Rheostats 
and pyrometers are furnished separately 
from the furnaces. 


New Spotlight Switch for Mount- 
ing on the Shell. 


One of the new developments of the 
wiring device department of the Cut- 
ler-Hammer Manufacturing Co.. Mil- 
waukee, Wis., is a push-and-pull spot- 
light switch made for mounting with- 
in the shell of a spotlight. Many years’ 
experience in making switches for the 
automobile trade has proven to this 
company that a satisfactory automobile 
lighting switch must have large ‘“wip- 
ing’ contact surfaces to prevent ex- 


Section of Automobile Spotlight, Showing 
New C-H Switch Mounted on Shell. 


cessive contact resistance, and that the 
contactor must “float” on the operating 
shaft so that vibration and side strain 
on the button will not cause the lights 
to flicker. Both of these features are 
incorporated in this new switch. 

The insulating parts are made of 
fibre; the frame, of stamped steel; the 
contacts, of brass; and the contactor, 
of phosphor bronze. These parts are 
riveted together into one solid unit 
which does not loosea or change aline- 
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ment when subjected to vibration or 
strain. The mechanism is not enclosed, 
because this switch is installed inside 
of the spotlight shell with the button 
protruding. Either rivets or machine 
screws can be used to fasten the switch 
to the shell. No plate is required; 
drilling one hole the size of the button 
and two for the rivets or screws per- 
mits mounting the switch as shown in 
the accompanying illustration. This 
also shows the simplicity of the wiring. 


Developments in Dayton Fans. 


Following a reorganization of the 
Dayton Fan & Motor Co., Dayton, 
Ohio, there have been announced a 
number of improvements or refine- 
ments in its line of fans. This com- 
pany has heen making fans and small 


Dayton Square-End Blade Compared 
With Ordinary Round End. 


motors for 28 years, during which 
time its product has become well known 
to the trade. To meet growing de- 
mands the company is making exten- 
sive additions to its equipment. 

In general features the 1919 line of 


v ÁT 
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Four-Blade Dayton Oscillating Desk and 
Bracket Fan. 


fans corresponds with the 1918 output, 
including 9, 12 and 16-in. desk and 
bracket fans, both oscillating and non- 
oscillating, and both direct-current and 
alternating-current types of standard 


Dayton ‘“‘Silent-Six” Non-oscillating Fan. 


o 


25 


eye 


110-volt circuits; they are also 32 and 
G4-volt direct-current fans especially 
adapted for use on farm lighting sys- 
tems, also ceiling tans for standard 
voltages. All 9-in. fans ang made with 
four blades only, while the 12 and 16- 
in. fans are made with four and also 
with six blades. the six-blade fans 
run at lower speed than the four-blade 
and therefore so much more quietly 
that they are called the “Silent Six.” 

A distinct feature of Dayton fans is 
the square-end blade. It ts claimed that 
this type of blade produces 30%. more 
breeze than the round-end blade by 
actual test. All Dayton fans have a 
pleasing outline and finish; the ceil- 
ing fans have been decorated in good 
taste. Mechanically and electrically 
the fans are built verv ruggedly so 


One of the Celling Fans In Large Demand. 


that the company has appropriately 
now adopted for them the name “Dur- 
able Dayton.” This is one of the rea- 
sons for the large demand for these 
tans, which has ex.inded to foreign 
countries as well. 


Bryant “Wrinklet” Sockets with 
Detachable Buttons. 


The Bryant Electric Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn., manufacturer of the 
“Wrinklet” interchangeable’ line of 


lamp receptacles and sockets, has im- 
proved its push-button socket desig- 
nated as List No. &1, by making both 
buttons detachable. This is accom- 
plished by molding a threaded stud 
laterally into each of the buttons, the 
stud in the black or “off” button being 
of a larger diameter and a different 
thread from the stud molded in the 
red or “on” button. This feature pre- 
vents transposition of the two buttons 
after the socket has been inserted in 


Socket With Detachable Push Buttons 
Especially Suitable for Use With 
Socket Covers or Husks. 


the fixture. Sockets with detachable 
buttons are necessary for installation 
in husks, socket covers, and other re- 
stricted locations. And, as the “Wrink- 
let” line embraces a complete variety 
of different caps and baSes,- inter- 
changeable with all other “Wrinklet” 
bodies, the advantage. of this socket 
will be readily apnreciated. 
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Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Exhibits Tire Applying Press— 
Waterloo Electric Supply in Larger Quarters—Literature 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
received an order from the Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission of On- 
tario for two 45,000-kv-a. vertical 
water-wheel generators of 12,000 
volts, 3-phase, 25 cycles, for its 
Queenstown Development. These 
will be the largest water-wheel gen- 
erators ever constructed and indicate 
that the Hydro-Electric Commission 
believes there is no time like the 
present for construction work. 


Exhibit of W-S-M Tire-Applying 
Press.—It is no doubt true that the 
majority of people have never stopped 
- to think how solid rubber tires are put 
on and taken off wheels. That they 
do not slip unresistingly into place is 
evident. Tires being held on the 
wheels by friction only, mounting and 


Cn ltl 


Goodyear, Hood, Kelly - Springfield, 
Kokomo, Mason, McGraw, Owen, 
Polack, Republic, Sterling, Swinehart 


and United States. The view herewith 
shows the exhibit and a group of in- 
terested spectators watching the opera- 
tion of mounting a tire. The press 
was run by a 5-hp., 220-volt, direct- 
current Westinghouse motor. 


Waterloo Electric Supply Co. an- 
nounces its removal from 25 Bridge 
street to larger and more elaborate 
quarters at 303-305 West Fourth 
street, Waterloo, Iowa. The com- 
pany was established in the electrical 
merchandising business in Waterloo 
about eighteen years ago and since 
that time has witnéssed a certain 
continual expansion until today it is 
one of the largest electrical merchan- 
dising concerns in the State of Iowa. 


Exhibit and Demonstration of Tire-Apply'ng Press for Heavy, Solid Truck Tires. 


demounting requires from 50 to 200 
tons pressure. Where do truck and 
tire dealers get this force? To answer 
this question, The Wellman-Seaver- 
Morgan Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has been 
holding, in co-operation with the Cleve- 
land Trust Co., an educational exhibit 
on the bank’s property at Euclid ave- 
nue and East Ninth street, one of the 
most prominent street corners in Cleve- 
land. A 200-ton W-S-M tire-applying 
press was installed and demonstra- 
tions have been given of the actual 
mounting and demounting of tires. 
The exhibit was attractively arranged 
with oil-painted posters and flood- 
lighted at night. Grouped around the 
press were various sized tires up to 
the largest solids built. These tires 
are supplied by the tire manufacturers 
which are furnishing the W-S-M press 
to their dealers. The list includes the 
following tires: Brunswick, Firestone, 


Electric Machinery Co., Minneap- 
olis, Minn., has issued Bulletin No. 
501, entitled “The New Book of E-M 
Synchronous Motors.” This is a val- 
uable publication dealing with the 
construction and use of synchronous 
motors and their many advantages. A 
brief review is given of the develop- 
ment of the synchronous motor, which 
up to a few years ago had but lim- 
ited application due to the fact that 
its starting required a skilled operator 
so that the motor could be installed 
only in generating and = substation 
plants. Through the development of 
the self-starting characteristics, the 
machine has now become much more 


adaptable for a variety of purposes, 


at the same time being made more 
rugged. In the bulletin the construc- 
tion of E-M synchronous motors is 
described in great detail, and the 


greater part of the bulletin is devoted . 


` 


to a discussion of applications, char- 
acteristics and advantages. A very 
large number of illustrations are in- 
cluded, showing typical installations 
for such various purposes as driving 
pumps, air compressors, refrigerating 
machines, pulp grinders and miscella- 
neous machinery. There is also a con- 
siderable number of unique diagrams, 
showing how the copper losses in a 
line are reduced by placing synchron- 
ous motors at various points in the 
system. A strong argument is pre- 
sented throughout the bulletin for the 
use of synchronous motors for im- 
proving the power factor of industrial 
installations. From the mass of in- 
formation contained in this bulletin it 
is evident that it is one of the most 
complete presentations on the subject 
of synchronous motors. 


Crystal Electric Washing Machine 
Co., Detroit, Mich., has witnessed a 
remarkable growth in its business 
during the past year, sales for the 
Crystal washing machine having in- 
creased 200% over the previous year 
and up to date the 1919 business rec- 
ord of the company shows an in- 
crease of 400% over the same period 
last year. Because of the continual 
increase in the demand for this ma- 
chine, this concern has been com- 
pelled to seek new manufacturing 
quarters and its present floor space, 
although six times greater than in its 
former location, is already too small. 
C. Selbulske, general manager of the 
company, is of the opinion that the 
ever-increasing demand for Crystal 
washers is ample evidence that wom- 
en are becoming more and more in- 
terested in labor-saving devices for 
the home, and is firmly convinced 
that the electric washing machine 
within a very few years will be re- 
garded as a necessity in practically 
every home. 


Sullivan Machinery Co., with works 
at Claremont, N. H., and general 
offices at Chicago, manufacturer of 
air driven and electrically driven min- 
ing and quarrying machinery, an- 
nounces the appointment of Chester 
Mott as manager of its branch office 
at Denver, Colo., 837 Equitable build- 
ing, succeeding Wallace T. Roberts, 
recently resigned. Mr. Mott has been 
associated with the company for a 
number of years in the capacity of 
sales engineer at its Spokane, Wash., 
office, and more recently at its Chi- 
cago office in charge of the com- 
pany’s interests in Iowa, northern 
Illinois and Minnesota. The com- 
pany has also established a branch 
sales office and warehouse in Mexico, 
at Edificio Oliver No. 3, Mexico City. 
Joseph F. Bennet, for a number of 
years sales engineer in Mexico, as- 
sociated with the El Paso branch, has 
beensplaced in charge of the Mexico 
City _office: r 
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EASTERN STATES. for the purpose of voting on an ap- Rochester, N. Y.—Buffalo, Lock- 
Claremont, N. H.—The Town propriation of $10,000 for installing port & Rochester Railway Co. was 


Council has approved an appropria- 
tion of $10,000, to provide for the 
operation of the street-lighting sys- 
tem during 1919. Electric energy is 
furnished by the Claremont Power 
Co. 

Milton, N. H.—Farmington River 
Power Co. is considering plans for 
the erection of a new hydroelectric 
power plant on the Farmington 
River, near Windsor. The new plant 
is estimated to cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $500,000. L. W. Jones, Mil- 
ton, is engineer. 


Clinton, Mass.—In arranging its 
annual budget for 1919, the Town 
Council has approved an appropria- 
tion of $11,700 to provide for street- 
lighting during this period. 


Leominster, Mass.—The City Coun- 
cil is understood to be considering 
plans for the establishment of a 
municipal plant for light and power 
purposes. 


Spencer, Mass.—In connection with 
extensive improvements and altera- 
tions at the plant of the Allen-Traitl- 
Webster Co., a quantity of electrical 


equipment is being installed, includ- 
ing insulators, and rewiring. 
Springfield, Mass.—Fire recently 


destroyed a portion of the plant of 
the United Electric Light Co., being 
caused by an explosion in the boiler 
room. 


Springfield, Mass.—A dynamo may 
be installed in the city’s heating plant 
at the municipal group to furnish 
illumination for the City Hall, the 
Auditorium, the police station and 
fire department headquarters. The 
proposition was considered by the 
city property committee. The heat- 
ing plant can easily be enlarged to 
provide for the extra space needed 
for a dynamo and extra boilers. The 
contract the city has with the electric 
light company for the lighting of the 
municipal group expires in June. 
Contracts for the lighting of all the 
schools also expire in June. 


Providence, R. I— Revere Rubber 
Co. has completed arrangements for 
the construction of the proposed 
power plant at its works, about 90x 
100 ft., and a new 200-ft. stack. The 
structure will be of brick and rein- 
forced concrete, and the entire work 
is estimated to cost $110,000. Con- 
tract has been awarded to the J. W. 
Bishop Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Westerly, R. I.—Westerly Welding 
& Machine Co. has arranged for the 
establishment of a plant on Granite 
street, leased from the Wilcox Ma- 
chine Shop. 


Belmont, N. Y.—The Belmont Vil- 
lage Board has been instructed to call 
a special meeting in the near future 


an electric lighting system for the 
village of Belmont, providing a suit- 
able contract can be made with W. P. 
Clark for the purchase of electric cur- 
rent. 


Albany, N. Y.—Wireless Specialty 
Apparatus Co., manufacturer of wire- 
less apparatus and special equipment, 
has filed notice of an increase in its 
capital to $700,000, to provide for ex- 
pansion. 


Binghamton, N. Y.—Crowley Milk 
Co. has had plans prepared for the 
complete electrification of its plant. 
Contract for supplying service for 
operation has been let to the Bing- 
hamton Light, Heat & Power Co. 


Binghamton, N. Y.—Binghamton 
Light, Heat & Power Co. has been 
awarded a contract by McKinney & 
Co. for supplying electric service for 
operation. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—Electric Sealing 
Co., 15 Whitehall street. has had 
plans prepared for the erection of a 
one-story brick shop building, abeut 
20x40 ft. to be located on Delevan 
street, near Van Brunt street. 


Dresden, N. Y.—A proposition will 
be submitted to the taxpayers of 
Dresden village to raise sufficient 
money to install an electric lighting 
plant, the current to be furnished by 
the Taylor Chemical Works. 


Goshen, N. Y.— A. E. Ludlam has 
had plans prepared by F. H. Dexter, 
391 8th street, Brooklyn, for altera- 
tions and improvements in the power 


plant at 144 Reade street. The work 
is estimated to cost $10,000. 
Huntington, L. I. N. Y¥.—Long 


Island Lighting Co. is understood to 
be arranging plans for a reduction in 
its lighting rates to consumers at 
Huntington and neighboring sections. 


New York. N. Y.—Joseph Stern & 
Sons, Inc.. 616 West 40th street. has 
had plans prepared for the construc- 
tion of a one-storv boiler plant. esti- 
mated to cost $4000. E. Broderick, 
110 West 40th street, is architect. 


New York, N. Y.—Sweets Co. of 
America, 416-18 West 45th street, has 
had plans prepared for extensions in 
its boiler plant aad refrigerating 
building, to cost about $5000. Buch- 
man & Kahn. 56 West 45th street. 
are architects for the company. 


New York, N. Y.—The Board of 
Fstimate has made application to the 
Public Service Commission for an 
appropriation of $557.060.50 to cover 
the cost of rapid transit construction 
during the second quarter of the year. 


New York, N. Y.—Franklin Flec- 
tric Manufacturing Co. has filed 
notice with the Secretary of State of 
the dissolution of the concern. 


sold at public auction on March 12, 
tor a consideration of about $500,000, 
to W. A. Matson and W. W. Foster, 
Rochester, representing bondholders 
of the company. It is understood 
that the concern will be reorganized 
and operated by the new owners. 


Thiells, N. Y.—In connection with 
the proposed improvements at the 
State colony, Letchworth Village. 
Thiells, Frank A. Vanderlip, presi- 
dent of the board of managers, has 
awarded miscellaneous contracts as 
follows: Contract to the Merrill Co., 
98 Granite street, Boston, Mass., for 
the installation of new steam heating 
plant equipment for the central heat- 
ing plant, at $46,984; to the Peter 
Keeler Building Co., 425 Orange 
strect, Albany, for the construction 
of a new stack at the central heating 
plant, $18,750; to the Heine Safety 
Boiler Co., 11 Broadway, New York, 
for the installation of stoker and 
boiler equipment, at $67.500: to John 
C. Wiliams, Inc., 233 Broadway, 
New York, for extensions to under- 
ground piping distribution system at 
the heating plant, at $2979; and to 
Admurall & Co., 1 Dominick street, 
New York, for extensions in under- 
ground piping system throughout the 
institution, at $29,242. Lewis F. Pil- 
cher, Capitol building, Albany, is 
state architect. 


Utica, N. Y.—J. & M. Electric Co. 
has filed notice with the Secretary of 
State of an increase in its capitaliza- 
tion from $60,000 to $100,000 to pro- 
vide for general business expansion. 


Wellsville, N. Y.—The Board of 
Village Trustees has called a special 
meeting for the purpose of voting on 


an appropriation of $10,000, to pro- 
vide for the installation of a new 
municipal electric lighting system. 


Service will be supplied by one of the 
local companies. 


Dover, N. J.—Dover Boiler Works 
is planning the installation of electric 
welding equipment at its local plant. 


Dover, N. J.—New Jersey Power 
& Light Co. is understood to be ar- 
ranging plans for the resumption of 
the manufacture of ice in the plant 
of the Bernardsville Electric Light & 
Water Co.. now operated by the New 
Jersey company. The plant will be 
electrically operated throughout, re- 
nlacing the steam power heretofore 
in use. i 


Hackettstown, N. J—Hacketts- 
town Electric Light Co. has been 
granted permission by the Board of 
Publie  Uthty Commissioners to 
place into effect mereased rates for 
service. 

Newark, N. J.—The Board of Edu- 
cation is considering plans for the 
installation of a new electric lighting 
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system in the Monmouth Street Pub- 
lic School. 


Trenton, N. J.—In connection with 
various improvements planned at the 
Hotel Miller, a new ventilating sys- 
ten will be installed, estimated to 


cost $3000. 


Allentown, Pa.—Contract has been 
awarded to the Aldrich Pump Co., 
Allentown, for the furnishing of a 
new 400 hp. mining pump to be used 
at the mines of the El Ora Mining 
Co., El Ora, Mexico, to have a Ca- 
pacity of 700 gal. per minute. 


Chambersburg, Pa. — Considerable 
new electrical equipment will be re- 
quired in connection with the con- 
struction of a new cold storage plant 
by the Gettysburg Ice & Storage Co., 
to cost about $25,000. 


Harrisburg, Pa—The city has 
awarded a contract to the Hazard 
Manufacturing Co., Harrisburg, for 
the furnishing of a quantity of cable 
for the proposed extensions to the 
underground police and fre alarm 
signal systems. 


Oil City, Pa—The city is having 
plans prepared for the construction 
of a new one-story brick addition to 
the municipal boiler plant. The struc- 
ture is estimated to cost, with equip- 
ment installation, about $45,000. 


Felton, Pa.—The residents of Fel- 
ton have asked the Edison Electric 
Light & Power Co. to extend its 
service to that borough and have as- 
sured the company that at least 40 
subscribers are ready to sign up and 
that probably as many more will use 
electricity if the service is given. A 
survey of the proposed route has 
been made, but as yet the company 
has not determined what it can do in 
the matter. 


Philadelphia, Pa—Bodenstein & 
Keummerle, Lawrence and Girard 
avenues, have awarded a contract to 
the Philadelphia Boiler Works, 1737 
Filbert avenue, for the construction 
of a new stack at their plant, to be 
used for power purposes. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Consumers Min- 
ing Co., Bessemer building, will con- 
struct a pumping plant at its works 
at Harmarville. 


Sayre, Pa.—Sayre [Electric Co. has 
recently inaugurated operations in a 
new boiler recently installed at its 
plant. The company is operated by 
W. S. Barstow & Co., New York. 


Baltimore, Md.—The Water De- 
partment is planning the installation 
of a new centrifugal pump, operated 
by steam turbine, with capacity of 
30,000,000 gal. per day, with water- 
works condenser, estimated to cost 
$75,000. This will be used at the 
Mount Roval pumping station. A 
centrifugal booster pump, electrically 
operated, with a daily capacity of 
1,000,000 gal. is to be installed on 
Belair avenue, near Erdman avenue 
station. 


‘Baltimore, Md.—Aluminum Ore 
Co. will erect a- plant to be located 
at Solers Point, which will require 
considerable electrical, mechanical and 
machine equipment. While intentions 
have been announced to proceed with 
the construction of the plant, it is 
understood that active work will not 
commence for a few months, The 


erated where possible. 
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DATES AHEAD. 


Tri-State Water and Light Associa 
tion. Annual meeting, Greenwood, S. 
C., April. Secretary-treasurer, W. F. 
Steizlitz, Columbus, S. C 


Pacific Division. N. E. L. A., Pacific 
Division, National Electrical Jobvers’ 
Association and California Association 
of Electrical Contractors and Dealers. 
Joint convention, Del Coronado, Cal. 
April 30 to May 2 


National Fire Protection Association. 
Annual meeting, Ottawa, Ont., May 
G-8. Secretary-treasurer, Franklin H 
Wentworth, 87 Milk street, Boston, 
Mass. 


Southwestern Electrical and Gas As- 
sociation. Annual convention, Gaives- 
ton, Tex., May 12, 13 and 14. Head- 
quarters, Hotel Galvez. Secretary, H. 
S. Cooper, 403-404 Slaughter building, 
Dallas, Tex. 


National Electric Light Association. 
Annual convention, Atlantic City, N 
J.. May 19-23. Secretary, T. C. Mar- 
tin, 33 West 39th street, New York 
City. 


Ulinois Association of Electricai 
Contractors and Dealers. Summer con- 
vention, Decatur, IN., June. Secretary, 
N. M. Blumenthal, 179 West Washing- 


ton street, Chicago. 


American Society of Mechanical En- 


gineers. Spring meeting, Hotel Stat- 
ler. Detroit, Mich., June 17-20. Secre- 
tary, Calvin W. Rice, 29 West 39th 
street, New York City. 


American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers. Annual convention, week of 
June 23, Adirondacks, N. Y. Head- 
quarters, Lake Placid Club. Secretary, 
F. L. Hutchinson, 33 West 39th street, 
New York. 


National Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers. Annual con- 
vention, Milwaukee, Wis., July 15, 16 
and 17. General manager, William H. 
Morton, 110 West 40th street, New 
York City.. 

Ohio Electric Light Association. 
Annual meeting, Cedar Point, Ohio, 
July 15-18. Headquarters, Breakers 
Hotel. Secretary, D. L. Gaskill, Green- 
ville, Ohio. 


Association of Iron and Steel Elec- 
trical Engineers. Annual convention, 
St. Louis, Mo., September, 1919. Sec- 
retary, John F. Kelly, Empire building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


plant will include a machine shop, 
forge shop and a number of general 
shop buildings; a power plant will be 
constructed with an initial installa- 
tion of about 4000 kw. capacity in 
electric generators, steam driven. 
The boiler plant will be provided 
with a battery of marine type boilers, 
equipped with automatic stokers, 
blowers and overhead coal bunkers. 


Dickeyville, Md.— Baltimore Coun- 
ty Water & Power Co., 100 West 
Fayette street, Baltimore, has award- 
ed a contract to the Price Construc- 
tion Co., Maryland Trust building, 
Baltimore, for the construction of a 
new local one-story and basement 
pumping station, about 20x30 ft. 


Roanoke, Va.—United States Pot- 
ash & Brick Corporation, recently 
organized, is arranging for the con- 
struction of a plant to cost about 
$500,000. The works will have a 
daily capacity of about 500,000 bricks, 
and machinery will be electrically op- 
H. O. Spang- 
ler is president of the company. 


Wheeling, W. Va.—Gee Electric 
Co., 1402 Main street, has acquired 
the building adjoining its plant, and 
is understood to be arranging plans 
for the establishment of a new serv- 
ice station in the structure. 
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Newburn, N. C.—Hammer Lumber 
Co. is in the market for motors and 
desires prices on electric motors up 
to 50 hp. 


Spartanburg, S. C.—No opposition 
was involved in the election held here 
ratifying the granting of a franchise 
to the Manufacturers Power Co. The 
Manufacturers Power Co. is making 
a development at Saluda, N. C., on 
Green river. It is understood it will 
be several months before the plant is 
in operation. 


Alma, Ga.—The city has approved 
the calling of a special election to 
vote on the issuance of bonds for 
$15,000, to provide for the installation 


of a new municipal. electric light 
plant. 
Bainbridge, Ga.— The municipal 


electric light plant will be improved. 
The specifications include installing 
250 hp. boiler, engine and generator. 
Address E. N. Edwards, superinten- 
dent. 


Miami, Fla.— The Miami Beach 
Electric Co. has incorporated with a 
capital of $250,000 to build and op- 
erate electric railway lines on differ- 
ent streets of the city and to south 
end of beach, generate and = supply 
electricity for lighting and possibly 
establish ice factory. Address Carl 
G. Fisher, president. 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES. 


Jackson Center, Ohio.—A board of 
trustees of public affairs has been ap- 
pointed by the council to have charge 
of the letting of all contracts to be 
awarded for the electric lighting sys- 
tem here which will cost $15,000. 


Lorain, Ohio.—Cromwell Steel Co. 
will purchase new motors, genera- 
tors, table rolls, rolling mill equip- 
ment, etc. Estimated cost $190,000. 
Address J. C. Cromwell, president, 
Guardian building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Massillon, Ohio.—Northern Ohio 
Traction & Light Co. will erect $15.- 
000 substation. The building will 
be 33x33 ft. in dimensions, two 
stories high, brick and concrete con- 
struction, electrically heated, plumb- 
ing, composition roofing, fireproof 
interior finish, substation equipment 
and electric lighting. 


Minerva, Ohio.—Consulting Engi- 
neer J. Sheldon, Madison and Water 
streets, Toledo, Ohio, has prepared 
plans for a light plant. Address H. 
A. Pennack, mayor. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Welles-Bowen Co. 
will expend $2,000,000 for the pur- 
chase and improvements in the West 
Moreland allotment. Approximately 
600,000 will be expended in paving 
six miles of street, erecting light, 
sewers and other improvements. The 
allotment is being prepared for high 
erade residences. 


Anderson, Ind.—Madison county 
commissioners will erect a $75,000 
tuberculosis hospital. 


Bluffton, Ind.—The Indiana Pub- 
lic Service Commission has approved 
the purchase of the overhead power 
lines of the defunct Bluffton, Galena 
& Celina Vraction Co. from Thomas 
Flynn by the Linn Grove Light & 
Power Co. and also approved an 
issue of $15,000 worth of additional 
stock by the Linn Grove company. 
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increasing the capital of the company 
to $25,000. The increase is to be used 
in extensions. The Linn Grove com- 
pany will purchase current from the 
Bluffton municipal plant. 


Bluffton, Ind—Farmers near 
Uniondale will organize company 
and supply current for a territory 
four miles north of that town. Cur- 
rent will be secured at Uniondale 
from the Wabash Valley Utilities Co. 
and will be purchased at the same 
rates as Unionville pays. The new 
company will build distribution sys- 
tem and sell current for light and 
power. 


Brazil, Ind.—Terre Haute, Indian- 
apolis & Eastern Traction Co. has 
provided better electric light servive 
for Brazil and vicinity. The company 
will erect steel poles from the Water 
Street station of the Terre Haute, 
Indianapolis & Eastern Traction Co. 
at Terre Haute to a point where the 
Clinton and ‘Brazil high tension wires 
diverge. Another plan is to have a 
double supply service for Brazil, by 
extending a high tension line south 
of Terre Haute into the coal helds of 
Sullivan county and back through 
Clay City to Brazil. 


Columbus, Ind.—lInterstate Public 
Service Co. will build a transmission 
line between Southport and Seymour 
to provide more electric power along 
the Indianapolis, Columbus & South- 
ern Traction Co. It is understood 
the first section will be built between 
Seymour and Columbus which will 
be advantageous because there is 
more power in the Columbus plant 
than is needed while the Seymour 
plant is often overloaded with work. 


Decatur, Ind.—Farmers Light & 
Power Co. and the Preble Light & 
Power Co. have petitioned the In- 
diana Public Service Commission for 
permission to issue $5000 and $8000 
of capital stock. The petitioners are 
distributing companies. They wish 


to extend their lines in Adams 
county. 
Fort Wayne, Ind.—Associated 


trustees of all of the Fort Wayne 
Masonic lodges have decided to erect 
a Masonic Temple to cost between 
$250,000 and $300,000. Plans have not 
been drawn for the building. Ad- 
a William Geke, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 


Gary, Ind.— Permits for new build- 
ings to cost $250,000 have been taken 
out in Gary since the. first of the 
year. More than $1,000,000 will be 
spent on new buildings in the near 
future. Among the buildings planned 
this spring is a $250,000 theater, a 
$200,000 hospital and several business 
houses costing from $20.000 to $50.- 
000 each. More than 100 residences 
and flat buildings will be built, or are 
now under construction. 


Gary, Ind.—O. K. Battery Co., a 
Delaware corporation, has qualified 
to do business in Indiana, with $200,- 
000 of its capital represented in that 
state. George H. Manlove, Gary, 
Ind., is named as agent. 


Gary, Ind.—Fire of undetermined 
origin has destroyed the electrical 
department of Gary Screw & Bolt 
\WVorks. causing damage estimated at 
$100,000. 


Indianapolis, Ind.— Merchants Heat 


ELECTRICAL REVIEW 


& Light Co. has been petitioned to 
supply electrical service in Indian- 
apolis Heights and Rockville Gar- 
dens. 


Marion, Ind.—Delta Electric Co., 
which during the war supphed a 
large part of the electric lighting ap- 
paratus used in the army and navy, 
has announced plans tor a large ad- 
dition to its Marion plant for the 
manufacture of dry cell batteries. 
The factory will have a capacity of 
15.000 batteries daily and will be the 
largest of its kind in the Middle 
Wrest. 


Monmouth (R. F. D. from De- 
catur), Ind.—Monmouth Light & 
Power Co. is being organized to fur- 
nish light and power. 


Peru, Ind.—A number of pees 
living on the Strawtown Pike, south 
of the city, presented a petition to 
the city council in which they are 
asking for electric current for light- 
ing their homes and to use in operat- 
ing small motors to be used in pump- 


ing water, grinding feed, etc. Ad- 
dress Light Superintendent Ander- 
son, 


Bloomington, I1l.—Bloomington & 
Normal Light & Power Co. will ex- 
tend its distribution system to in- 
clude a large rural territory at aac: 
ows, Il. 


Grafton, Ill.—Grafton is to have a 
modern electric light and power sys- 
tem according to a contract embodied 
in an ordinance passed by the city 
council. Roscoe Johnson, of St. Louis, 
president of the Grafton Clay Prod- 
ucts Co.. is given a 20-year franchise 
and contracts to install a light and 
power plant within eight months. 
Light and power will be charged for 
at the rate of 15 cents a kw-h. up to 
30 hours, and thereafter at the rate of 
12 cents. A continuous current is re- 
quired under the terms of the con- 
tract. 


Rockford, Il.— Rockford Inter- 
urban Railway Co. and the Rockford 
City Traction Co. have petitioned for 
authority to issue and sell first mort- 
gage 5% gold bonds of the Rockford 
Interurban Railway Co. 


Benson, Minn.—It is planned by 
the city ofhictals to erect an addition 
to the municipal electric lighting 
plant to cost about $30,000. Theo- 
dore H. Lee is superintendent; W. E. 
Skinner, Plymouth building, Minne- 
apolis, is engineer. 


Davenport, Iowa.—Tri-City Plate 
Ice Co. will build brick building, 35- 
ton a day capacity, to cost $50,000. 
Contract has been awarded to Vilter 
Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Davenport, Iowa.—The work of 
laying gas mains and making electri- 
cal connections for 186 Government 
houses has been started by the Peo- 
ples Light Co. 


Dubuque, Iowa.—The Council has 
signed a five-year contract with the 
Dubuque Electric Co. The contract, 
as finally agreed upon, differs from 
the one originally submitted by the 
electric company. The elimination of 
the purchase clause, by which the 
city was bound to buy the entire 
equipment including street cars and 
power plant was made by the city 
attorney and a clause inserted pro- 
viding that any alterations in the 


upon. 


-installation 


Railw ray, 
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contract must be mutually agreed 
A stipulation reads that the 
city 1s privileged to install, change 
or modify 100 lights during the 
period of the contract. This may be 
done during the first year, or if not, 
36 during the first year and 16 during 
each successive year and the cost of 
must be borne by the 
electric company. When new lights 
are installed, they must not be more 


than one block from the nearest 
present light. 
Carrollton, Mo.—Water, Light & 


Transit Co. plans to install centri- 


fugal pumps sand add other equip- 
ment to its waterworks plant. E. E. 
Harper, Kansas City, Mo., is engi- 


neer in charge. 


St. Joseph, Mo.—St. Joseph Street 
Light, Heat & Power Co. 
has decided upon new improvements 
which will cost $1,000,000. All obse- 
lete machinery will be replaced and 
the plant greatly enlarged. A new 
power house will not be built but 
practically all new equipment will be 
installed. Additional pumps will be 
placed in service so that the company 
will not be dependent upon city 
water. Henry L. Doherty & Co.. 
New York, will furnish the needed 
machinery. Address J. H. Van Brunt, 
gencral manager, St. Joseph, Mo. 


El Dorado, Kans—Additiona! 
street lights are to be purchased and 
other extensions are contemplated. 


ae Neb.—Chadron Electric . 
. J. M. Cain, owner, contemplates 
a construction of an electric light 
plant to supply the city with com- 
mercial current. 


Sterling, Neb.—Bids will be called 
for soon for constructing a transmis- 
sion line from Tecumseh to Sterling. 
The material has been purchased at 
a cost of $16,000. Grant & Fulton, 
Lincoln, Neb., engineers. 


SOUTH CENTRAL STATES. 


Louisville, Ky.—Louisville Gas & 
Electric Co. during the week ended 
March 1 secured 68 new electric light 
and power customers with 27 kw. of 
lighting and 817 hp. of motors. Elec- 
tric energy output showed an in- 
crease of 16% over the corresponding 
period a year ago. 


Winchester, Ky.—Kentucky Utili- 
ties Co., it is reported, will install two 
20-ton ice plants. 


Baldwin, Ala—Linking up Mobile 
and Baldwin counties through the 
agency of the proposed interurban 
line along the coast between Mobile 
and New Orleans is proposed by the 
people of Baldwin. Address William 
McIntosh of Foley. 


Florence, Ala.——Evans & Brown 
have been engaged to prepare plana 


for municipal electric lighting sys- 
tem. 
Mobile, Ala—H. M. Byllesby & 


Co., owners of the Mobile Electric 
Co.. propose to build a new power 
plant at some point on the Mobile 
river or Three-Mile creek. This 
plant, which will involve the expendi- 
ture of about $1,000,000, will be 
erected in addition to the present 
power house at Roval and St. An- 
thony streets, which was partially 
wrecked by a recent explosion. 
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Lexington, Miss.—The city is con- 
sidering plans for the installation of 
a new municipal electric plant. W. 
L. Jordan is city clerk. 


Pascagoula, Miss—The city has 
arranged plans for the installation of 
underground wiring to be used in 
connection with the electric light 
system. 


Senatobia, Miss.—The city is ar- 
ranging plans for the issuance of 
$15,000 in bonds to provide for the 
construction of a new electric light 
and water system. 


Fort Smith, Ark—<Majestic Coal 
Co., recently organized, is in the 
market for mining machinery and 
power plant equipment. 


Little Rock, Ark—Arkansas 
Hydro-Electric Development Co. has 
filed with the Secretary of State 
notice of an increase in its capitaliza- 
tion from $50,000 to $500,000, to pro- 
vide for general expansion, etc. 


Bristow, Okla—Bristow Ice & 
Light Co. will improve and enlarge 
its ice plant. 


Drumright, Okla—Oklahoma Gas 
& Electric Co. is negotiating with 
Swift & Co. for supplying electrical 
energy to operate a refrigerating ma- 
chine requiring 35 hp. in motors. 


Grove, Okla—The municipal light 
and water plants are proving inade- 
quate to supply the increasing de- 
mands made upon them. Plans are 
being made to vote bonds to make 
extensions to both plants. 


Hennesay, Okla.——George Massey, 
who owns and operates one of the 
largest privately owned telephone 
systems in Oklahoma, is planning to 
replace his wooden poles with con- 
crete posts. A number of other im- 
portant improvements are also con- 
templated for this spring. 


Muskogee, Okla.—Plans are being 
arranged for the installation of a new 
electric street lighting system on 
West Broadway, between Sixth and 
Seventh streets. 


Pawhuska, Okla.—The city is plan- 
ning for extensive improvements in 
the municipal power plant, and it is 
understood that monds for $250,000 
will be issued to provide for the work. 


Oklahoma City, Okla—The pro- 
posed reductions in the price of elec- 
tric current in Oklahoma City and 
eight other cities in the state is only 
the forerunner of sweeping investiga- 
tions to be made by the Corporation 
Commission with a view of reducing 
increased rates granted to numerous 
public utilities during the period of 
the war. The proposed net rates in 
the Oklahoma cities affected will be 


10.8 cents in Oklahoma City; 11.7 
cents in Muskogee, El Reno and 
Enid; 13.5 cents in Mo6re, Hem- 
mesy, Waukomis and Keifer, and 
12.6 in Fort Gibson. 

Sapulpa, Okla—Sapulpa Electric 


Co. has installed three transformers 
to care for the new power load of 
the Frisco railroad, amounting to 303 
hp. in motors. 


Canyon, Tex.—A Fairbanks-Morse 
engine of the latest type has been 
purchased for the water plant and 
the city is soon to purchase addition- 
al equipment costing about $5000. 


ELECTRICAL REVIEW 


San Angelo, Tex.—An election was 
held recently to vote on a $500,000 
bond issue for the establishment of 
a municipal power plant and water- 
works. 


Sugarland, Tex—The Sugarland 
Industries, Inc., 1s considering the 
construction of a large new power 
plant to provide for operation of the 
various departments of subsidiary 
companies. G. D. Ulrich is vice- 
president and general manager. 


WESTERN STATES. 
Cut Bank, Mont.—Citizens voted 


to grant a franchise for establishment — 


of an electric light plant and the ex- 
tension of the telephone system. 
Within 60 to 90 days the company 
interested in the electric light fran- 
chise expects to have the first unit in 
operation. 


Ronan, Mont.—Stephen Walner of 
Butte is investigating the matter of 
an electric light plant at this place. 


Sedgwick, Colo.—Election will be 
called in the near future to vote $30,- 
000 in bonds for electric lights and 
waterworks. Henningson Engineer- 
ing Co., engineer, Omaha, Neb. 


Colfax, Wash.—The installation of 
a small municipal electric lighting 
plant is under consideration. 


Seattle, Wash.—Geo. F. Nicholson, 
chief engineer of Port of Seattle, has 
recommended the installation of a 
hoisting magnet at Pier 1, Smith’s 
Cove terminal, for use in handling 
steel and iron, and for the recovery 
of steel and iron lost in the water in 
slips adjoining the pier. The prob- 
able purchase involves a magnet 
costing about $1800 and a generator 
costing $1875. 


Seattle, Wash—J. J. Agutter & 
Co., electrical engineers and con- 
tractors, Seattle, have finished the 
lighting and power installations in the 
plant of the Air Reduction Sales Co.. 
East Marginal Way, also the power 
and lighting installations at the new 
Chauncey Wright restaurant. 


Selah. Wash.—Pacific Power & 
Light Co. has just closed a contract 
for the construction of a 6600-volt 
single-phase distribution line running 
east from this place to serve nine 
ranches. The company ts also build- 
ing a 6600-volt, three-phase line to 
serve Terrace Heights pumping sta- 
tion No. 2, southeast of the Yakima 
Country Club house. 


Tacoma, Wash.—That the munic- 
ipal street railway is not earning 
enough money to pay interest on out- 
standing bond issues 1s the statement 
of City Comptroller John Roberts of 
Tacoma to the city council. The con- 
troller urged the council to find some 
method of meeting unpaid bills. 


| PROPOSALS | 


Street Lighting Material.—Bids will 
be received April 8 for installing of 
such street lighting materials as are 
required for a portion of a street 
lighting distribution system, accord- 
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ing to specifications on file. Address 
Percy Braman, deputy commissioner 
of public works, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Milling Machine.—Bids for fur- 
nishing all labor, materials and equip- 
ment necessary, and designing and 
constructing an electrically driven 
milling machine for use in finishing 
the edges of electro-deposited copper 
printing plates, the sizes of which 
range from 18x24 in. to 38x48 in., will 
be received by the superintendent of 
the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
205 New Jersey avenue, S. E., Wash- 
ington, D. C., April 9, and will then 
be opened in the presence of the at- 
tending bidders. 


Motor-Driven Drilling Machines, 
Lathes, Etc.—The Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, C., will receive bids 
for the following tools for the navy 
yard at Norfolk, Va.: 21 radial drills, 
10 24-inch drilling machines, 2 heavy- 
duty turret lathes, 5 21-inch heavy- 
duty engine lathes, triple gear, all 
motor-driven. 


Power Plant Equipment.—Bids will 
be received until 1 p. m., April 2 for 
remodeling the municipal power 
plant, and furnishing and installing 
complete steam-electric power plant 
equipment. D. D. McEachin, secre- 
tary. 


Distribution System.—Bids will be 
received until 8 p. m., April 7 at Vir- 
ginia, Minn., for the construction of 
a distribution system for the munic- 
ipal central heating system, and pipe, 
valves, insulation covering, etc. In- 
quiries should be addressed to Ed- 
ward Wenzel, secretary of the Water 
and Light Commission. 


INCORPORATIONS 


New York, N. Y.—Manufacturers’ 
Equipment Exchange. Capital, $50,- 
000. To manufacture motors, engines, 
etc. Incorporators: R. Grant, H. B. 
and A. C. Ackerly, 914 Ditmas ave- 
nue, Brooklyn. 


New Brunswick, N. J.—Wright- 


Jeffries Tire & Battery Co. Capital, 
$10.000. To manufacture electric 
batteries, etc. Incorporators: J. M 


Jeffries and W. M. Blackbuam, New 
Brunswick; and Tullus Wright, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


Newark, N. J—Battery & Electric 


Service, Inc. Capital, $25,000. To 
manufacture storage batteries, etc. 
Incorporators: A. and C. Lion, and 


R. Levy, Newark. 


New York, N. Y.—General Heat- 
ing Co., Inc. Incorporated in Dela- 
ware with a capital of $1,000,000, to 
manufacture heating equipment, etc. 
Incorporators: Frank T. Sargent, 
New York; Albert E. Mayes, New 
Rochelle. 


Washington, D. C.—Owens Elec- 
tric Welding Co. Capital, $100,000. 
Incorporated under Delaware laws, 
to engage in general electrical weld- 
ing operations. Incorporators: L. F. 
Sarscer, W. J. Dow, and K. King 
Cornwell, alltof Washington. 
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Personal 


J. N. Adam Joins Belden Manufacturing — Davis H. Tuck 
Accepts Position with Holophane Glass — Other Changes 


C. W. LEBER, 20 Park Row, New 
York, has been appointed to act as local 
representative for the American Radio 
& Research Corporation, a Delaware 
corporation. 


LAWRENCE A. COLEMAN, as- 
sistant secretary of the United Electric 
Light & Power Co., New York, has 
been appointed treasurer of the com- 
pany. 

I F. Harton, 2 Rector Street, 
New York, has been appointed to act 
as local representative for the Benson 
Electric Co., of Minnesota. 


C. L. CLARY, for the past five years 
connected with the P-K Engineers of 
St. Lonis, Mo., has accepted the ap- 
pointment of district manager in charge 
of the St. Louis office of the Chuse 
Engine & Manufacturing Co. 


W. H. DIEFENDORF, of Syracuse, 
New York, has resigned his position 
of chief engineer and as a director of 
the New Process Gear Corporation to 
associate himself with the Weeks- 
Hoffman Co. of the same city. 


W. R. HonpreEy, 314 Hoge build- 
ing, Seattle, district agent for Delta 
Star Electric Co., Whiting Foundry 
Equipment Co. and other interests, 
Seattle, is making a five weeks’ business 
trip through the East, including in his 
. itinerary Chicago, Pittsburgh, New 
York, Boston and Des Moines, Iowa. 


GeorGE K. HeEYER is the new 
assistant telephone sales manager of 
the Western Electric Co., having been 
promoted from the position of railway 
sales engineer. He has been an em- 
ploye of the company since 1902 and 
will continue to make his headquarters 
in New York. ; 


FRANK HEIPLE, local superintend- 
ent for the Central Illinois Light Co., 
has been promoted to the position of 
sales manager, with headquarters in 
Peoria. Mr. Heiple joined the company 
about eight years ago, assuming the 
positiðn of cashier, and at the end of 
three years became superintendent, 
serving in this capacity until his recent 
promotion. 


Davis H. Tuck, until recently as- 
sistant physicist for the United States 
Public Health Service, is now commer- 
clal engineer for industrial and street 
lighting with the Holophane Glass Co., 
New York. Mr. Tuck is a graduate of 
the 1911 class of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and has since 
served with the photometric depart- 
ment of the United States Bureau of 
Standards at Washington, D. C., and as 
illuminating engineer for the United 
States Public Health Division of Field 
Investigation of Industrial Hygiene. 
While engaged in this work Mr. Tuck 
made a study of illumination in the 
garment industry, New York City; the 
steel industry, Pittsburgh, and public 


buildings, Washington. He will be in 
charge of the industrial lighting de- 
partment of the Holophane company. 


R. M. Cove. formerly with Thomp- 
son & Castleton, electrical engineers, 
Seattle, is now with the Economy Fuse 
Manufacturing Co., Seattle. 


A. W. HARTIGAN, in charge of 
electrical equipment and raw materials 
of electrical industry for J. E. Docken- 
dorf & Co., Inc, New York, has re- 
cently returned from Japan, where con- 
nections were made with prominent 
Japanese firms to handle the commodi- 
ties represented by this house. 


CAPT. GEORGE SYKEsS, who has 
been in this country nearly four years, 
attached to the -British War Mission in 
a commercial capacity, will sail for 
Europe in May. He has joined the 
Dutilh-Smith-McMillan Co., an inter- 
national house, as London manager of 
its engineering and railroad depart- 
ments. For many years prior to the 
war, Captain Sykes was connected with 
electrical manufacturers in the sales and 
engineering departments and power 
traction corporations. His New York 
address is 50 Broad street, and his Lon- 
don office ts Central Buildings, Totehill 
street, Westminster. 


E. E. MAHER, who has been selling 
mechanical equipment in the Chicago 
territory for the past ten years, and 
who has for the past year been acting 
as district sales manager for the Terry 
Steam Turbine Co., has resigned to re- 
sume business for himself. Mr. Maher 
is opening offices in the Michigan 
Boulevard building, and has taken on 
a line of centrifugal pumps, high speed 
steam engines, air compressors, refrig- 
erating apparatus, etc. He has gathered 
together an efficient engineering organ- 
ization which is equipped to handle in- 
stallation as well as sales of his ap- 
paratus. Mr. Maher has a wide ac- 
quaintance among architects, engineers 
and contractors, and his venture should 
prove successful. 


J. N. ADAM, after serving in the 
new-business department of the Public 
Service Electric Co. of New Jersey for 
nine years, has tendered his resignation 
to become associated with S. C. 
Schrenck, Eastern manager for the Bel- 
den Manufacturing Co., of Chicago, as 
well as the southeastern section of the 
Atlantic seaboard. During his asso- 
ciation with the New Jersey company, 
Mr. Adam was prominent in the various 
activities of the company as well as an 
active member of the Illuminating Engi- 
neering Society and the National Elec- 
tric Light Association. He has served 
on various committees of the former 
society and has for the past six years 
been a local representative for New 
Jersey. He is at the present time chair- 
main of the store-lighting committee 
of the N. E. L. A. 


JAMES M. Brown, formerly west- 
ern sales manager of the Electric Ca- 
ble Co., has recently been appointed 
special representative of the automo- 
tive equipment and electrical! depart- 
ments of the H. W. Johns-Manville Co., 
with headquarters in Chicago. 


C. E. HAaGuUe, formerly production 
engineer of the Mid-West Engine Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., has been appointed 
sales manager of the American Steam 
Conveyor Corporation, Chicago, manu- 
facturer of the American steam ash 
conveyor and other ash handling equip- 
ment. 


G. A. RICHARDSON, superintend- 
ent of transportation for the Puget 
Sound Traction, Light & Power Co., 
Seattle, Wash., has accepted the posi- 
tion of general superintendent of the 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit system at 
Philadelphia. 


JosEePH L. JAFFE, secretary and 
sales manager of the Perfeclite Co., 
Seattle, recently returned from Cali- 


- fornia after placing agencies, and has 


departed for New York and other east- 
ern cities in connection with the Perfec- 
lite lighting fixture business. He will 
place agencies in a number of the larger 
eastern cities. 


R. R. CasKeEy, for six years office 
manager of the Chicago branch of the 
Robbins & Myers Co., Springfield, Ohio, 
recently opened a district sales office for 
the Northwestern Manufacturing Co., of 
Milwaukee, Wis., at 1120 Conway build- 
ing, Chicago. The Northwestern Manu- 
facturing Co. builds a full line of direct 
current and alternating-current motors 
and generators and other special elec- 
trical machinery. 


Leon W. ROSENTHAL, formerly 
a consulting electrical engineer and pat- 
ent solicitor of New York City, was 
recently elected a vice-president of the 
American Bosch Magneto Corporation, 
which upon the sale by the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian, acquired the interests 
of the Bosch Magneto Co. Mr. Rosen- 
thal will make his headquarters at the 
factory in Springfield, Mass., but will 
also have an office in New York City 
at 223 West 46th street. 


Obituary. 


PauL S. BECK, of Fanwood, N.J., 
manager of the Moon Wire Co., Gar- 
wood N. J., died on March 16, follow- 
ing an attack of influenza. Mr. Beck 
was in his thirty-seventh year. 


EmĒmıL C. BRAUN, employed in the 
engineering department of H. M. Byl- 
lesby & Co., Chicago, died very sud- 
denly on March 23. Mr. Braun was a 
well known electrical engineer who came 
to America in charge of the German 
electrical exhibit at the World’s Fair in 
1893. He was 51 years old, and a grad- 
uate of the University of Berlin elec- 
trical engineering college. 


de die alin’ wooed oÀ 
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Financial News 


SAUMAUERNAATAS OOVA AKDT OORA UART UU el 


Cities Service to Increase Authorized 
Stock. 


The stockholders of Cities Service Co. 
at the annual meeting of the company in 
Dover, Del., on April 8 will be asked to 
approve an increase in the authorized 
preferred capital stock of the company 
from $100,000,000 to $150,000.000. It is felt 
by the directors of the company in view 
of the great expansion of activities of 
Cities Service Co. and its development as 
one of the most important factors in the 
oil business in the United States, that 
provision should be made for the future 
financial requirements of the company as 
well as conversion of outstanding senior 


securities through the approval by the 
stockholders of a larger authorized 


amount of preferred stock, even though 
it is not the intention of the directors to 
issue any of the new stock within the 
near future. 

The Cities Service Co. at the present 
time has an authorized capitalization of 
preferred stock of $100.000,000. of which 
$70,807,936 is outstanding. The company 
has outstanding approximately $31.000,000 
ot convertible securities, all of which will 
become convertible into stocks of the 
company within the next two years. To 
provide for the conversion of these se- 
curities will require approximately $27.- 
000.000 par value of preferred stock, and it 
is felt provision for this conversion should 
be made now. The conversion of these 
securities would absorb substantially the 
entire amount of unissued preferred stock 
under the present capitalization and, 
therefore, it was deemed wise by the 
board of directors at this time to place 
the company in a position, with the ap- 
proval of the stockholders, not only to 
have sufficient unissued preferred stock 
to meet the conversion of the outstandine 
senior securities, but also where it would 
be able with improving conditions in the 
investment market to finance any re- 
quirements it might have through the 
issue and sale of its preferred stock. 
thereby making anv new capital so se- 
cured a permanent part of the capitaliza 
tion of the company. 

No increase will be asked in the present 
authorized common capital stock of the 
company, as it is believed that there is 
no necessity for increasing this at the 
present time beyond the authorized 
amount of $50,000,000. 


Paducah Traction & Light Reor- 


ganized. 


Details of the reorganization of the 
Paducah Traction & Light Company have 
been announced. A bondholders’ commit- 
tee has been appointed. consisting of 
Major John B. Pirtle, chairman; L. H. 
McHenry and J. D. Macquote. It is pro- 
posed to take the property out of tnc re- 
eeiver’s hands through the reorganization 
which ıt is proposed to make operative bv 
July 1. Holders of Paducah Traction & 
Light Co. 5& preferred stock will receive 
25% par value of their holdings in par 
value of the stock of the Paducah Elec- 
trie Co. Holders of Paducah Traction & 
Light common stock will not be entitled 
to participate in the reorganization. Hold- 
ers of Peoples’ Light, Power & Railway 
Co. 6% bonds, extended to Sept. 1, 1918. 
with Sept. 1, 1918, coupons attached, will 
receive their face value in cash and in- 
terest accrued but unpaid to date of pay- 
ment or at their option five-year 6% 
mortgage bonds of Paducah Electric Co., 
Incorporated, to bear interest from Jan. 
1. 1919, exchangeable face value for face 
value, with interest accrued but unpaid 
to Jan. 1, 1919, in cash. Holders of Pa- 
ducah Street Railway Co. 6% bonds. due 
1920, with July 1, 1918, and subsequent 
coupons attached, will receive the face 
value thereof in cash and interest ac- 
crued but unpaid from July 1, 1918, to the 
date of payment, or at their option five- 
year 6% mortgage bonds of Paducah 
Electric Company, incorporated, to bear 
interest from Jan. 1, 1919, exchangeable 
face value for face value with interest 
accrued but unpaid from July 1, 1918, to 
Jan. 1. 1919, in cash. Holders of Pa- 
ducah Street Railway Co. 6% bonds due 
1925) and 1932 have similar privileges. 


Electric Lines in Straits. 

Describing the condition of the electric 
railways of the country as demoralized, 
Philip H. Gadsden, of Charleston, S. C., 
speaking ut the midyear meeting of the 
American Electric Railway Association in 
New York, declared that a ‘‘cost of ser- 
vice” system of regulating fares, or, as 
an alternative, municipal ownership, must 
be adopted to rehabilitate the industry. 
Mr. Gadsden is chairman of the associa- 
t:on’s committee of readjustment, which 
has heen studying the electric railway 
problem. 


Public Utilities Elects Officers. 


Directors and officers for the ensuing 
year of the Public Utilities Co. of Evans- 
ville, Ind., operating the Evansville city 
street car lines and the Evansville and 
Princeton traction line, have been elected 
as follows: B. C. Cobb, New York, presi- 
dent: W. H. Barthold, New York, first 
vice-president; Henry W. Marshall. La- 
fayette, Ind., second vice-president; Frank 
J. Hass, third vice-president and general 
manager; C. H. Stilittolfe, Evansville, 
Ind.. secretary; C. E. Oswald, Evansville, 
treasurer. The directors are Wiliam H. 
McCurdy, S. W. Cook, Charles W. Cook, 
Henry E. Dreier, Daniel H. Ortmeyer and 
Frank J. Haas, of Evansville, Ind.; Henry 
W. Cobb. Lafayette, Ind.. and B. C. Cobb 
and W. H. Barthold, of New York. 


Hawks Electric to Issue Mortgage 


Bonds. 

Hawks Electric Co., Goshen. Ind., has 
petitioned Indiana Public Service Com- 
mission for authority to issue $1,000,000 of 
20-year 6% mortgage bonds. The com- 
pany wishes to execute $261.00 of the 
bonds immediately to retire $230,000 of 
first mortgage bonds now outstanding. 
The company desires to sell the new 
bonds at 90% of par and to retire out- 
standing bonds at 102. The company also 
petitions to execute $125,000 of general 
and refunding mortgage bonds to sell at 
90. to finance improvements and make 
additions to the plant. The Hawks Elec- 
tric Co. ts capitalized at $300,000, with 
$200,000 common stock outstanding. 


Galveston-Houston Electric Notes. 


An issue of $1,500,000 Galveston-Hous- 
ton Electric Co. three-year 7% secured 
notes, dated March 1, 1919, and due March 
1, 1922, is being offered by Lee, Hizxin- 
son & Co. at 9§% and interest, to yield 
over 7.59%. The company owns the cap- 
ital stock of the Gativeston Electric Co., 
the Houston Electric Co. and the 
Galveston - Houston Electric Rai:mway 
Co., which companies do the entire elec- 
tric railway and a portion of the electric 
lighting and power business in Galveston, 
Tex.: the electric railway business in 
Houston, Tex., and operate on interurban 
electric railway between the cities of Gal- 
veston and Houston. The proceeds of 
these notes will provide for the retire- 
ment of the company's entire floating debt 
incurred for additions and improvements 
and for necessary requirements through 
1919. 


Western Union Reports Loss in 


Earnings. 

The annual report of the Western Un- 
ion Telegraph Co. for 1918 shows a bal- 
ance available for dividends of $10,460,997. 
as compared with a balance of $11,715,366 
in the preceding year. The income ac- 
count shows the division between private 
operation of the lines and the govern- 
ment operation. During the seven months 
ended July 31, when the company was 
still under private control, the gross op- 
erating revenue was $54,283,400 and the 
operating expenses amounted to $46,604,- 
926. The operating revenue for the full 
year of 1917 was $76,995,511 and the ex- 
penses $62,783,006. 

The income of the company last year 
was added to by the government com- 
pensation, which amounted to $3,327,112. 
this applying to the land lines only from 
Aug. 1 to Dec. 31. The surplus of the 
company at the close of last vear was 
$32,018,993, as compared with $29,245,410 
at the end of 1917. 


Salem Lighting Company Authorized 
to Issue Bonds. 


The Public Utilities Commission of 
Ohio in a decision recently handed down 
has authorized the Salem Lighting Co.. 
of Salem, Ohio, to issue $83,000 par value 
first mortgage 5% 20-year gold bonds in 
the sum of $56.000 and its common cap- 
ital stock of the par value of $25,900. 
These bonds and capital stock are to be 
sold for not less than 80% of the par 
value of the stock. The proceeds arising 
from the sale will be used to discharge 
the company's indebtedness of the Mu- 
nicipal Lighting Co. on account of the 
advances made by that company, provid- 
ing for additions, extensions and tter- 
ments up to Oct. 31, 1917. The Commis- 
sion in its decision states that from Dec. 
1, 1915, to Feb. 28, 1917, the Salem com- 
pany incurred an indebtedness of $14,603.46 
for and on account of additions, exten- 
sions and betterments, that between the 
dates of March 1, 1917, and Oct. 31, 1917, 
it incurred further indebtedness of $56.- 
098.20 on account of other additions and 
betterments. 


Dividends. 


Iowa Railway & Light Co. has declarea 
a quarterly dividend of 1%% on preferred 
stock, payable March 31 to stock of rec- 
ord March 20. 


A auarterly dividend of 3% has been 
declared by the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co.; also a quarterly dividend of 
14% on preferred stock, both payable 
April 1 to stock of record March 20. 


Detroit Edison Co. has declared a quar- 
terly dividena of 2%, payable April i5 to 
stock of record March 31. 


The board of directors of the Western 
Electrie Co. has declared a quarterly div- 
idend of $2.50, payable March 31. 


Nashville Power & Light Co. has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 134% on 
preferred stock, payable April 1 to stoch 
of record March 15. 


Carolina Power & Light Co. has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 1%% on 
preferred stock, payable April 1 to stock 
of record March 18. 


Michigan State Telephone Co. has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of $1.50 on 
preferred stock, payable March 31 to stock 
of record March 24. 


Dayton Power & Light Co. has declarea 
a quarterly dividend of $1.50 on prefcrred 
stock, payable April 1 to stock of record 
March 20. 


Directors of the Ottawa Light, Eleat & 
Power Co. have declared a quarterly div- 
idend of 1%%, payable April 1 to stock of 
reccrd March 20. 


Duluth Edison Electric Co. has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 1%% on preferred 
stock, payable April 1 to stock of record 
March 21. 


Westinghouse Air Brake Co. has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of $1.75, pay- 
able April 30 to stock of record March 31. 


Public Service Corporation of New Jer- 
sey has a aE a quarterly dividend of 
1%%. payable March 31 to stock of rec- 
ord March 28. 


The board of directors of the Erie 
Lignting Co. has declared a quarterly 
dividend of 1%% on preferred stock, pay- 
able April 1 to stock of record March 27. 


Ohio State Telephone Co. has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 1%% on prejerred 
stock. payuble April 1 to stock of record 
March 20. 


Southwestern Cities Electric Co. has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 1%% on 
preferred stock, payable April 1 to stock 
of record«March 15. 
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The Elements of Credit 


CHARACTER is the foundation of credit. 
Frequent personal contact between bankers 
and business men promotes a true appraisal of 
this factor. 


ABILITY of the men at the head of a business 
has weight in determining the credit to which | 
the business is entitled. 


PRESTIGE of a firm or its product is a sub- 
stantial item in maintaining credit. 


EARNINGS are an important consideration in 
fixing the borrowing power of a business. 


ASSETS and their relation to liabilities form 
a vital equation in the statistical data upon 
which borrowing capacity is estimated. 


NET WORTH. The increase in net worth, 
from year to year, proportionate to the growth 
of a business, has a definite bearing on credit. 


HABITS OF PAY. A cash discounting rec- 
ord in paying bills is another of the statistical 
facts upon which loans are based. 


BANK BALANCES. The daily bank balance 
of the borrower is always a factor in obtaining 
credit. 


AUDITED STATEMENTS afford an excel- 
lent basis for discussing credit between the 
business man and his bank. 


THE MEASURE OF CREDIT is a carefully 
balanced operation which considers specific 


i alues also. 
NSTITUTIONAL advertising creates prestige facts and less tangible v also 


and good will, without which the elements of The specific and intangible elements, which 

credit would totter and fall. Specific adver- constitute the measure of credit, are strength- 
tising increases earning and assets, which in . ened by ADVERTISING: It reflects CHAR- 
turn determine net worth—a most vital element ACTER and ABILITY, adds PRESTIGE, in- 
of credit. In this period of Industrial Readjust- creases EARNINGS and ASSETS, all of 
ment both are playing a very prominent part. which result in greater NET WORTH. These 
ED elements in turn determine the HABITS OF 
C. A. TUPPER President PAY and BANK BALANCE. 
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A quarterly cash dividend of 1%% on 
preferred stock has been declared by the 


acific Telephone & Telegraph Co., pay- 


able April lo to stock of record Marcn 31. 


Cincinnati Bell Telephone Co. has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 2%, pay- 
able April 1 to stock of record March 24. 


Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 1%%, pay- 
able April 1 to stock of record March 14. 


A quarterly dividend of 1% on preferred 
stock has been declared by the Western 
Power Co., payable April 15 to stock of 
record March 31. 
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$2,500,000 of bonds and $704,740 of other 


indebtedness. 


The Galveston-Houston Electric Co.’s 
statement shows gross receipts of $720,- 
885, with operation expenses of $369,950, 
and taxes and interest and sinking fund 
charges of $239,675, leaving $111,160 for 
the payment of dividends, depreciation 
and storm damage. 

The Houston Light & Power Co. in its 
statement shows that its revenues for the 
last year were $997,301 and its operating 
expenses Were $579,940, leaving a revenue 
of $417,360. It had to pay taxes of $183,- 
752, Which left a net income of $232,608. 
The company, under its agreement with 
the city, gets 8% on its investment, which 
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Operating expenses increased $2,630,241. 
making a decrease in residue receipts of 
35,034,776. 

After the payment of operating ex- 
penses and bond interest the net income 
of the Chicago City Railway Co. was re- 
uuced from $1,501,384.66 leat year to $846,- 
186.01 this year. 


During the year the company built one 
extension of 2.75 miles. This was done 
at the request of the United States Gov- 
ernment. Funds for the work were 
loaned by the United States Housing Cor- 
poration. 


The income account, with comparison, 
follows: 


it now estimates at $2,963,820. Deducting 1919, 1918. 

Kansas Gas & Electric Co. has de- the 8% on this investment, or $226,578, it Gross earnings ...... $34,710,098 $35,114,633 
clared stock dividend No. 36, viz, a regu- left $7,038, of which the city gets one- Expenses— 

lar quarterly dividend of 1%% on the pre- half under the agreement. Pace sees 8,810,266 3,214,948 

ferred stock of the company for the pas Reyna Baer R 

quarter ending March 31, 1919, payable Surface’ Line E ngs Make Poor Conducting o 41, 008,19 

April 1 to stockholders of record of March arni portation ics. 12,477,148 10,802,009 


22. 


The directors of Cities Service Co. have 


Showing. 


The annual report of the Chicago Sur- 
face Lines for the fiscal year ended Jan. 


General and miscel- 
laneous, inc. board 
of supervising en- 


declared the regular monthly dividend on l A Bineers .........6. 2,366,504 2,197,908 
the preferred stock of % of 1% in cash, ` 31, 1919, makes a dismal showing for the axes a III 1.460.000  1°493'000 
or 6% per annum, and on the common _ holders of local traction securities, par- ci is 

stock the regular monthly dividend of A ticularly the junior securities. In his re- Total exp. of oper. $25, 731, 937 $23, 101, 695 


of 1% in cash, or 6% per annum, and 1% 


port to the stockholders of the Chicago 


Residue receipts .... 8,978,161 12, 012. 037 


per annum. These dividends are payable calls attention to wage Increases and the Chi. Rvs. Co., 60%.. 5,386,897 7,207,762 

May 1 to stockholders of record of April eat the ola De a eer ie South Side Lines, 40% 3,591,264 4,805,174 
e , ’ 

Ps, company is not earning the 5% interest The Chicago City Railway Co.’s sep- 


Earnings of Texas Companies Show 
Decrease. 


Reports just filed with the city by the 
Houston Electric Co., the Galveston- 
Houston Electric Co. and the Houston 
Light & Power Co., covering the calendar 
year of 1918, show decreases of earnings 
as compared with the preceding year. 

The gross receipts of the Houston 


rate fixed by ordinance on its purchase 
price.” 

For the entire year the company man- 
aged to earn the 5% return and to make 
a small division of profits with the city, 
but, as Mr. Busby points out, the figures 
for the year “do not retlect the full result 
of the second wage increase, which was 
effective only during the last six months 
of the year and the company is now op- 
erating at an annual loss far heavier 


arate income account is appended: 
1919 1918. 

40% of the residue re- 

ceipts of Chicago 

Surface Lines ....... $3,591,264 $4,805,174 
Deduct: Joint account 

expenses, interest on 

capital investment of 

Chicago City Rajiway 

Co., Calumet & South 

Chicago Ry. Co. and 


Electric Co. during the year were $1,- than that indicated by the figures. The Southern St. Ry. Co. 3,580,614 3,661,805 
562,937; the cost of operation was $1,114,- only relief possible is through additional : SSS 
211; taxes, $104,380: interest on bonds, revenue from an increase in fares.” Net earnings of Chi- . 
$157,313, and bond sinking fund, $37,500. Despite the poor showing, the Chicago cago City Ry. Co....$ 10,650 $1,143,369 
This total was $1,413,404, leaving $149,532. City Railway Co. voted to resume div- City’s proportion, 55%, 2 

Out of this sum it is understood the com- idend payments on the stock, which for as per ordinance .... 5,857 628,853 
pany paid at least $100,000 in dividends, the first time in 60 years were suspended F -_—_ 
leaving a very small amount for depre- late in 1918. The directors have declared Company's proportion, R Z 
ciation. The whole amount, if applied to a quarterly dividend of 14%. payable 45%, as per ordinance.$ 4,793 014,516 
the payment of dividends, would pay less March 31, 1919, to stockholders of record Add: Interest on cap- 

than 3% on the capital stock of the com- March 25. ital investment ». 2,668,657 2,623,510 
pany. During the year gross receipts of the 


The statement says the company has 


Surface Lines decreased $104,535, while 


Income from operation.$2,673,450 $3,188,026 
Other income—deficit . 72,046 58,358 


j Total income ........$2,601,404 $3,196,884 
WEEKLY COMPARISON OF CLOSING-BID PRICES OF SECURITIES OF LEAD- Interest on bonds an 
ING ELECTRICAL COMPANIES. NOLES sod Sacre ce aet cece 1,755,217 1,695,000 
Quotations furnished by F. M. Zeiler & Co., Rookery Bldg., Chicago. rot tncome $ 846 187 $ 1.501.384 384 
: Div. rate. Bid Bid Previous surplus ...... 104, "187, 
Public Utilities. Percent. Mar. 18. Mar. 25. "P COnN 18302 
Adirondack Electric Power of Glens Falls, common............. 6 13 17 Surplus ............... $ 950,800 $1,689,287 
Adirondack Electric Power of Glens Falls, preferred............. 6 13% 72 Dividends, 5% ........6. 900,000 1,575,009 
American Gas & Electric of New York, common............. 10+ extra 100 120 Miscellaneous ......... ; 
ee ne & Bean of Da RGN a e ee ry er ae i 6 a A eae hep oe ewe 
merican Light & Traction of New York, common.............. a 41 2 Surplus remaining .... 50,639 : 
American Light & Traction of New York, preferred............. 6 98% 98% P á aed AA chad 
American Power & Light of New York, common............+.6. 4 60 D7 Percentage of net in- 
American Power & Light of New York, preferred............... 6 TT 71 come to capital stock. 4.07 8.34 
American Public Utilities of Grand Rapids, common............ Sr Pi os 
American Public Utilities of Grand Rapids, preferred........... 7 33 33 *Net income. 
American Telephone & Telegraph of New York ................. ons 10442 104% The Chicago City Railway Co.'s balance 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, common.......... i 6 6 sheet as at Jan. 31 follows: 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, particip.......... 7 8 11 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, first preferred... .. 65 54 ASSETS. 
Appalachian Power, cCoMmMoOn.....essssesoseecssososesosoeosoessoe bi 3 7 
Appalachian Power, preferred......... 0... cc cece ee ce ee eee tere nnes 7 ci ay 1919. 1918. 
Cities Service of New York, common..............ccceeeeeees +extra 345 345 Purchase price of 
Cities Service of New York, preferred............. 0. .c cece cc ceee 6 79% 79 44 property in terms . 
Commonwealth Edison of Chicago ..........0 cece cece cece ee eaes 8 113% #114 of ordinance ...... $53,741,633 $53,096,305 
Comm. Power, Railway & Light of Jackson, common............ Ya 18 1% Accounts receivable . 81,371 55.584 
Comm. Power, Railway & Light of Jackson, preferred......... À 6 42 42 Real estate ......... 13,648 13,648 
Federal Light & Traction of New York, common..............-. ~ 9 9 Cash on hand ....... 872,309 933,326 
Federal Light & Traction of New York, preferred............... 42 44 oe CR ASEE 
Illinois Northern P ilitie sot Dixon a eaen ace eee oe E e z 6 r i Total assets ....... $54,708,961 $54,098,865 
Middle West Utilities of Chicago, common.............-.e00: +extra : 
Aide WwW o U miie of enano, preferred... ....accsessrrerse. 6 sb) a LIABILITIES. 
Northern States Power o TICALO,. COMMON 36 146 vei ee ee ee oe es š f T 
Northern States Fower of Chicago, preferred...........0-0008- ex.div.7 91 31 Noteet nay oie bonds$33, 1700" ae art 200. nan 
Pacific Gas & Electric of San Francisco, common............+6- l 51 52 Bond A are 
Pacific Gas & Electric of San Francisco, preferred.............. 6 87 87 account e rable. 1.058.322 894.252 
Public Service of Northern Illinois, Chicago, common............ 7 9015 90 Surplus n ee ` E i ? d 
Public Service of Northern Illinois, Chicago, preferred........... 6 89% a0 Roerei i a b 
ate ree & oe of Youngstown, SEn PE eS ree - 21% O ol $18.000 
epublic Railway & Light of Youngstown, preferred............. 
Standard Gas & Electric of Chicago, common. Beaute che jain awe a ttat aa : 24 i 000 capital stock. 18,050,639 18,104,613 
Standard Gas & Electric of Chicago, preferred................... 41% 
eases Railway, Light & Power of elle oath S A ee F a” 5 Total liabilities ...$54,708,961 $54,098,865 
ennessee Railway, Light & Power o yattanooga, preferred... 4 k 
United Light & Railways of Grand Rapids, common............. 4. 39 3944 os by Ree Ng eer shou o ace 
United Light & Railways of Grand Rapids, preferred............ 6 71 71% prior an oe ‘tl vase. AD : e- 
Western Power of San Francisco, COMMON .....-.....0ee eee eens 18 7 Rene CSU OREAUE ITAY 
Western Union Telegraph of New York ...........cececeeeee extra 89 86% Bee rar iar Pee Chicago Hallway 
Industries— (8) or e scali year reports tota 
Electric Storage of Philadelphia, common ................06. 4 56% 70 net income of $558,813, which after pay- 
General Electric of Schenectady ........... cc cece cece cece ee eeee 8 155% 156 ment of bond interest left a balance of 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. of Pittsburgh, common........... 7 4514 17% 265,875. Of this $200,000 was paid in 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. of Pittsburgh, preferred.......... 7 55 55 dividends. 
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Front View of Electric Ovens in New Bakery at Rothschlid & Co.’s Department Store in Chicago. 
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From the Counter Shown at 


the Right the Customers Are Offered a Full View of the Operations. 


Modern Electrical Bakery in a Large 
Department Store 


Three Large Ovens and Other Equipment Electrically Operated 
in New Sanitary Bakery Prove Very Popular in Retail Mer- 
chandising Establishment of Rothschild & Company, Chicago 


made in the introduction of electric cooking and 
baking apparatus in commercial bakeries. 
One of the most complete of these bakery installations 
was. recently placed in operation in the large depart- 
ment store of Rothschild & Co., at the corner .of State 
and_ Van Buren streets, Chicago. This bakery is 
thoroughly modern, sanitary’ and efficient and uses 
electricity as the sole source of power : for baking, 
frying, mixing and various other operations.” It is 
under the supervision of R. W. Harris. 
In size, if rated according to its production. this 


DE the last few years progress has been 


bakery is comparable with any except the larger com- 
mercial bakeries. This is evidenced by the average 
daily output which is, 3000 loaves of bread, 500 doz. 
rolls, 100 lb. of assorted cookies. 300 pies, 1500 to 2000 
French pastries, 500 cakes of all descriptions and 
2700 cream puffs. To accomplish this a force of 12 
bakers is employed working in two shifts of 8 
hours each. 

If rated according to actual dimensions, however, 
the bakery 1s very small, occupying a space but 75 
ft. by 55 ft. on the seventh floor of the store. 1S 


-= e o e 


space incltides, in addition to the baking and preparing 
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rooms, the sales counters over which the products are 
sold. This featūre 1s especially important in an instal- 
lation of this character for_space in such stores is 
very valuable. Another important feature is the fact 
that the operation of this bakery does not raise any 
dust_or_soot and can be carried on, as it is, in the 
open store where the patrons may see for themselves 
how the work is done. 

Its value as an advertisement is. of course, con- 
siderable. The demand for electrically prepared foods 
is very great and the spectacle of watching the actual 
baking process attracts many customers into the store. 
As the bakery is located on the seventh floor these 
customers must pass through a considetable part of 
the store to get to it, which gives them an opportunity 
to see many other articles which they need, and 
purchase. 

The electrical equipment at present installed con- 
sists of three 25-kw. baking ovens, one 3.7-kw. 
doughnut stove. two 3480-watt hot plates, one 2-hp. 
flour mixer, one 2-hp. dough mixer and a 1-hp. cake 
mixer. The service for this equipment is supplied 
from the underground direct-current lines of the Com- 
monwealth Edison Co., aff of the machines being 
operated at 220 volts. GI my UA 

The service mains consist of 2 600,000 cir. mil: 

cables which are tapped off from a building riser 
supplying the elevators. These mains are connected 
to a distribution center located on a pillar immediately 
in front of the ovens. From this center four branch 
mains of 2 No. o cables each are taken. Three of 
these are run directly to the ovens and the other sup- 


m 


plies another branch box from which are taken taps _ 


for the remainder of the equipment. 


DESCRIPTION or ELECTRIC OVENS. 


The most interesting and prominent part of the 
equipment is the baking ovens. These are of the 
Hughes portable-box type, manufactured by the Edi- 
son Flectric Appliance Co., Chicago. Each oven con- 
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Electric Doughnut Stove Situated in Back of the Ovens. 


tains three compartments which are g in. high, 50 in. 
deep and 57 in. wide. The three ovens occupy a space 
about 514 ft. by 18 ft. 

The ovens have a surface capacity of 180 loaves 
of bread or the equivalent at one time. Their maxi- 
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mum temperature 1s 750° F., but they are seldom 
operated at over 550 °—the ordinary temperature 
required for baking bread being between 550° and 
450°. At this temperature the actual, time required 
for baking bread is about 35 min. Allowing time for 
loading and untoading the ovens therefore, it is safe 
to assume that the turnover is one and one-half times 
per hour. 

Each oven is equipped with four heating. units 
composed of a number of helical coil units spirally 
would on Fireite tubes. These units are placed in 
the top and bottom of the oven and between the com- 
partments. The units are so designed that more heat 
is developed at the front and rear of the oven than at 
the center, because of the tendency of these spots to 
become cooler than the center. Each unit is controlled 
separately by two switches having three heats each— 
full. medium and low. 

These units are inbedded in fire_brick or similar 
material which allows each compartment to be_aper- 
ated independently and at a ı different temperature than 
the others. The principal portion of the heat of each 
compartment is developed in the lower unit but there 
is also a slight downward heat radiation from the 
upper unit. There is no circulation of air between 
the different compartments in this type of oven. The 
rerfect distribution of heat thus obtained throughout 
each compartmént without air circulation, and the 
positive constant heat obtained which is subject to 
perfect control, with all hot spots eliminated, are ideal 
from the baker’s point of view. Not only is there a 
considerable saving in time due to the fact that the 
product does not have to be shifted around to insure 
even baking, but the possibilitv of spoiling the material 
is greatly reduced. 

Another prominent advantage is that the oven 
may be brought to the proper temperature in_a very 
short time, and when once this temperature is obtained 
the heat recedes very slowly. By turning the switch 
to the full-heat position when starting work the oven 
is quickly brought to the desired temperature which 
can be maintained by keeping either the medium or 
low heat on during the balance of the day. The suc- 
cess of the oven depends to a considerable extent upon 
the proper utilization of the stored heat and upon 
the economic use of power by the correct setting of 
the switches. Very often, apples or other articles 
which bake slowly are placed in the oven when closing 
ənd left to bake in the slowly receding heat during 
the off-hours without using any power. 


OTHER ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT. 


The doughnut stove also manufactured by the 
Edison Electric Appliance Co. consist of two cast iron 
heating units containing armoured sheath-wire ele- 
ments. each unit controlled by a three-heat switch 
similar to those used on the oven. These units are 
very rugged and highly efficient. The doughnuts are 
placed in the wire holder, shown in the illustration and 
dipped into the pan of heated grease where they are 
left until completed. The stove is mounted on rollers 
and connected by a flexible cable to the branch circuit 
cabinet. 

The dough, four and cake mixers are manufac- 
tured by the Champion Machine Co: of Joliet. TM. 
These machines are especially desirable for sanitarv 
reasons and for their labor-saving qualities. 

The hot-plates are used in the preparation of nu- 
merous articles which are not adapted to the ovens or 
doughnut stove. These plates contain_three open coil. 
radiant units controlled by three-heat switchess | They 
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are also the product of the Edison Electric Apph- 
ance Co. 

The electric power consumption for the entire 
bakery thus far has averaged about 625 kwh per_< day 
and it is expected that this will gradwatfy increase 
‘to 1000 kw. per day. The estimated maximum demand 
is 6o kw. and occurs during the mor -when the 
demand of the rest of the store is OEE iow Prac- 
tically no power at all is used during the peak period 
which occurs in the late afternoon as it has been 


View of Mixing and Preparing Room Showing Installation of 
Modern Electrically-Operated Bakery Machinery. 


arranged so that the bakers are changing shifts at 
that time. 

The value of such a load to the central sta- 
tion is plainly evident. The total consumption in 
proportion to the maximum demand is very high 
being equivalent to more than ten hours use per day 
at the maximum demand. In addition it 1s a strictly 
off-peak load and may be easily regulated to conform 
with the central-station’s requirements. 

In this respect however, one feature must not be 
overlooked. The majority of bakers have been ac- 
customed to using a coal or wood fuel oven in which 
large quantities of material were baked at one time. 
After one or two bakes with such ovens they are 
forced to remain idle until they could be reheated. 
With the electric oven the heat may be kept at a con- 
stant temperature for any desired length of time and 
it is to the advantage of both the baker and the central 
station to keep them in operation as continuously as 
possible. This of course means that an electric oven 
having a much smaller single capacity than the fuel 
oven should be used, and this feature must be remem- 
bered when designing an installation of electric ovens 
although some difficulty may be encountered due to 
the fact that many bakers will want a larger oven 
such as they have been accustomed to. 

As was stated this is but one of the several com- 
paratively recent installations of electrically-operated 
baking equipment for heavy duty work. The largest 
of these perhaps is in the plant of the Gooch Products 
Co. at Lincoln, Neb., where two 80-kw. ovens having 
a capacity of 600 1-lb. loaves of bread were installed. 
All these installations have proven very satisfactory 
to the baker in the quantity and quality of the product 
and the savings which are effected in fuel and labor, 


and to the central-station company as a highly desir- 
able load. 
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THE J. E. ALDRED LECTURES AT JOHNS 
HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


One Feature of General Plan for Improving Under- 
graduate Instruction. 


Through the generosity of J. E. Aldred there has 
been founded in the Department of Engineering of 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md., a course 
of lectures on engineering practice. The course of 
lectures is one feature of the general plan, made pos- 
sible by Mr. Aldred’s gift, for furthering and improv- 
ing undergraduate instruction in the methods and 
problems of the practice of engineering. The lectures 
will deal with the practical phases of engineering prob- 
lems, rather than with theory. They are not expected 
to discuss new and striking applications, as much as to 
deal with everyday working methods of design, con- 
struction and opeyation. 

During the year three lectures each will be given in 
the general subjects—civil, ‘electrical and mechanical 
engineering. They will be given on Wednesday after- 
noons at 4:45 o'clock, in the auditorium of the Engi- 
neering Building of the university, at Homewood. 
Although primarily for the students, the lectures are 
open to the general public and tickets of admission are 
not required. 

Five lectures have already been given as follows: 
Feb. 5, “The Public Service Electric Power System,” 
by Percy H. Thomas; March 5, “The Human Fle- 
ment in the Machine Shop,’ by James Hartness; 
March 12, “Berthing and Repair Docks for Shipping,” 
by Rear Admiral Frederic R. Harris, U. S. N., re- 
tired: March 26, “Safety from the Standpoint of In- 
dustrial Efficiency,’ by C. W. Price, National Safety 
Council, Chicago, Ill.; April 2, “The Modern Steel 
Freight Ship,” by D. D. Thomas, Baltimore Dry Docks 
& Shipbuilding Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The remaining ‘lectures are scheduled as follows: 
April 9, “The Duties of the Young Engineer on the 
Construction of a Hydroelectric Plant,” by H. S. Slo- 
cum, consulting engineer, New York City; April 30, 
“The Production of 50% Ferro-Silicon in the Electric 
Furnace,” by P. H. Falter, Shawinigan Electro Prod- 
ucts Co., Baltimore, Md.; May 7, “Ore Docks on the 
Great Lakes,” by John E. Greiner, consulting engi- 
neer, Baltimore, Md.; May 14, “Disturbing Currents in 
Telephone Systems,” by John B. Taylor, consulting en- 


gineer of General Electric Company, Schenectady. 
New York. 
TRANSMISSION OF COLORED LIGHT 


THROUGH FOG. 


The Philadelphia Section of the [uminating Engi- 
neering Society held a meeting on March 21 to hear 
a paper on “Transmission of Colored Light Through 
Fog” by Prof. C. L. Utterback. of the State University 
of W ashington, which was presented by Prof. Thos. 
D. Cope. of the University of Pennsylvania. Dr. 
Cope discussed the paper from the standpoint of com- 
parative results obtained by other investigators. and 
explained the significance of these various results as 
applied to practice. The interesting discussion which 
followed was participated in by the representatives 
of the professions and trades which have to deal with 
the problem of transmitting colored light through fog. 
Considerable difference of opinion was evidenced 
about the practical value of the results reported by 
the different experimenters. 
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Selection of Apparatus for Railway 
Converter Substations 


Features Governing Choice of Types of Equipment for Direct- 
Current Railway Substations — Factors in Substation Design 


By C. F. 


IRECT-CURRENT railway substations are 
D essentially very similar, since they all perform 
the same general functions, that is, supply 
power to propel cars and at tke same time provide for 
safety, convenience in operation and economy. Neces- 
sarily, various substations differ widely in arrange- 
ment of details to best meet different local conditions. 
Naturally, it is the aim of every operating engineer to 
produce the substation most nearly approaching the 
ideal tor his conditions at a minimum initial cost, to 
which end operating engineer and manufacturer must 
co-operate closely, which will materially reduce the 
necessity of building special apparatus and incidentally 
reduce the price of standard aparatus. 

The synchronous converter is generally applicable 
and preferable to other classes of converting apparatus 
for railway service, requiring 600 and 1200 volts 
direct-current. This statement is made unreservedly, 
since the converter has proven its reliability from an 
operating standpoint while its efficiency including 
transformers is from 5 to 8% better than that of a 
similar motor-generator without transformers. In 
cases where a motor-generator requires transformers, 
a greater efhciency advantage is obtained from the 
converter outfit. The railway substation, at least for 
interurban work, operates at comparatively poor load- 
factor and in consequence, a further advantage is 
gained with the converter outfit, since a greater saving 
in efficiency obtains at the lighter loads. 

Practically the only conditions which may preclude 
the use of the converter are, firstly, where alternating- 
current feeder line conditions are very poor, having. 
for instance. excessive ohmic drop, severe surges, wide 
frequency fluctuations, etc., on which synchronous 
apparatus would probably prove unstable, the induc- 
tion motor-generator is the proper application. Today, 
this condition is rarely met, since a system to be 
consistently efficient, must afford alternating-current 
lines with comparatively little loss and be compara- 
tively free from frequency variations, surges, etc. The 
choice in converting apparatus, therefore, usually nar- 
rows down to synchronous motor generators or rotary 
converters. Secondly, where the line power-factor is 
verv poor it may be desirable to raise it with the con- 
verting apparatus, operating partially as a condenser. 
As the synchronous converter is purely a unity power- 
factor machine, a separate condenser is required to 
produce the same results as a synchronous motor- 
generator, having its motor designed to operate par- 
tially as a condenser. Where the first cost and effi- 
ciency of the converter with separate condensers are 
equal to or better than the first and motor-generator, 
the former is preferable. 


TRANSFORMERS. 


The type of transformers selected depends a'most 
entirely upon local requirements. The oil-insulated, 
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self-cooled transformer is most universally used, espe- 
cially in the smaller sizes on account of its simplicity 
and its not requiring any additional apparatus for cool- 
ing purposes. If water is to be had in sufficient quan- 
tity at little or no expense, it may become desirable 
to use the oil-insulated water-cooled transformer, ex- 
cept in the smaller sizes where this type of trans- 
former is more expensive than the self-cooled. In 
some localities fire insurance rates are considerably 
reduced where transformers do not require oil. In 
cases of this kind, assuming voltages not to exceed 
33.000 volts, the air blast transformer is used. This 
type of transformer may also be applicable and desir- 
able in large sizes, from a cost standpoint, even 
though there is nothing to be gained by lower insur- 
ance rates. It is, however, a safe rule to use oil- 
insulated, self-cooled transformers, unless some 
marked advantage is to be gained. such as lower first 
cost or reduced insurance rates, by the use of one of 
the other types. 

The phases selected may be dictated by local con- 
ditions. However, since the stationary transformer is 
possibly even more reliable than the synchronous con- 
verter, there is little to be gained by the use of single- 
phase in preference to three-phase transformers, un- 
less the first cost is equal or less. Roughly, in the self- 
cooled type, there will be a saving in the three-phase 
transformer in voltages below 33,000 for converters 
up to 1000 kw. capacity. Above this size, single-phase 
are practically no more expensive than three-phase 
transformers and are, therefore, recommended. In 
the oil-insulated, water-cooled and air-blast, the three- 
phase transformer is always less expensive. 

Reactance, either inherent or external to their 
transformers, 1s required by compound-wound railway 
converters for compounding purposes. Transformers 
with inherent reactance are recommended in prefer- 
ence to those with normal reactance and external 
reactance coils primarily due to lower initial cost. 


SWITCHING. 


Upon the selection of switching equipment very 
often depends the success or partial failure of a sub- 
station. The switching equipment must be selected 
with a due regard for maximum simplicity, con- 
venience and reliability. While essentially standard 
switching equipment is applicable in practically every 
case, there are, verv often, local conditions which war- 
rant and require additional protective apparatus for 
the best results. There is no universal rule to follow 
in the selection of switching equipment. It can only 
be selected by competent engineers after careful study 
of individual tocal conditions. 

Alternating-current circuit breakers must be se- 
lected not onlv of sufficient ampere capacity, but must 
be capable of rupturing the maximum capacity avail- 
able under short-circuit conditions. (The likelihood of 
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short-circuit trouble between the high-tension breaker 
and the low-tension side of the converter is very re- 
mote; in fact, so remote, that protection for such an 
occurrence is not recommended. Consequently, the 
impedance in the converter transformer, should be 
taken into consideration in figuring the current under 
short-circuit conditions. Assuming, therefore, the 
standard converter transformer having 15% inherent 
reactance, the maximum line current that can be taken 
by a converter operating from this transformer, under 
short-circuit conditions, will be approximately seven 
times normal. A breaker capable of rupturing seven 
times normal three-phase line current is, therefore, 
recommended for the standard transformer and syn- 
chronous converter outfit. 

Direct-current circuit breakers and switches are 
rated on the basis of the maximum current they will 
carry, for one hour or more, not to exceed tempera- 
tures approved by the Underwriters. Since standard 
converters are rated on the basis of 150% load for two 
hours the rating of the circuit breakers and switches 
should correspond to this value. The calibration range 
of the direct-current breakers should be considered, as 
it is good practice to set the machine breaker compar- 
atively high, where automatic, with the feeder breakers 
set as low as practicable. 

Meters should be carefully selected to meet the par- 
ticular application requirements. Direct-current am- 
meter scale equal to the momentary swing capacity 
of the converter is recommended. It may, however, 
be desirable to shorten this scale in some cases in order 
to obtain better readings on average loads. 


VENTILATION. 


Railway converters manufactured by the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co. have all been de- 
signed after careful study of the ventilation problem. 
It is particularly important on machines for this class 
- of service, since they are often from necessity called 
upon to deliver very heavy sustained peak loads, which 
is possible only on well ventilated machines that 
quickly and efficiently radiate the increased heat gen- 
erated if they are not to become dangerously hot. Fur- 
ther, the very open construction with thin copper cross 
sections, especially in field winding, necessary to ob- 
tain maximum ventilation, makes it possible to observe 
accurate temperatures and to know how hard the 
machine can be worked in emergency. 


FOUNDATIONS. 


All converters are self-contained, except where 
desired in the larger sizes of 1500 kw. and above, the 
bedplates may be omitted at a slight saving and sole 
plates supplied instead. Sole plates which are bolted 
and grouted into the foundation are supplied—two for 
the frame and one for each bearing pedestal. The 
converter pedestals are then lined up and bolted to the 
sole plates. All self-contained converters are equipped 
with a heavy cast iron bedplate. It is only necessary 
to grout the bedplate machines to the foundations and 
the bedplates are consequently not drilled for founda- 
tion bolts, as they are not required. Good stable foun- 
dations are required for all types of machines, it, of 
course, being necessary to supply an especially good 
foundation for sole plate machines. 


STARTING. 


Standard synchronous converters are suitable for 
either alternating or direct-current self-starting. The 
alternating-current self-starting method is recom- 
mended on account of its simplicity, due primarily to 
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the elimination of synchronizing. The objection on 
account of excessive starting kilovolt-amperes required 
is practically eliminated, due to larger capacities be- - 
hind the machines and because the self-starting ma- 
chine as now built requires very low starting kilovolt- 
amperes. This is accomplished by the use of a very 
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Fig. 1.—United Raliways & Electric Co.’s Bevidere Substa- 
tion Typifies Good Layout of Substation With Under- 
ground Incoming Transmission Lines. 


effective cage winding located in the pole faces. The 
efficient manner in which the copper of this winding is 
distributed over the pole faces renders it, if possible, 
a more efficient damping winding, which 1s the heart 
of stable operation, incidentally meaning successful 
and reliable operation. The shunt field is controlled 
by a two-pole double-throw field switch, usually 
mounted on the alternating-current starting panel, 
with discharge clip and resistance, by which the polar- 
ity is reversed when necessary. During starting, the 
field switch should be in the closed position, thus short- 
circuiting the field through the armature. This method 
of handling the shunt field not only reduces the strain 
on the field insulation over that obtained with the old 
field break-up switch with its unsightly frame wiring, - 
but is a great convenience to the operator in starting 
machines quickly. 


REGULATION AND COMPOUNDING. 


Compound-wound converters are recommended for 
railway work, primarily because their regulation is 
superior, and parallel operation is more readily affected 
than with shunt-wound machines. The regulation of 
a compound converter depends upon three factors, 
namely: series field, reactance and ohmic drop between 
the source of power and the converter. Compounding 
is not obtained directly by change in series field as in 
a direct-current generator, but by changing the ma- 
chine power-factor, which causes any reactance volts 
behind the machine to be added to or subtracted from 
the voltage actually applied to the converter collector. 
The direct-current voltage from no load to full load 
will be raised, neglecting the drop in the converter due 
to load in the same percentage as the voltage is in- 
creased at the collector. The alternating-current ohmic 
drop between the source of power and the converter 
is directly opposed to compounding and should it 
amount to the same percentage as the percentage in- 
crease, then a practically)constant, voltage (will) result. 
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Fhe standard method of compounding converters is 
to adjust the machine shunt field to a value such that 
«when fully loaded with the series field in circuit, it will 
be operating at approximately unity power-factor. The 
applied voltage to the collector rings therefore, at light 
loads, with the lagging power-factor, is reduced as the 
reactance volts subtract from the generator volts, 
while at full load unity power-factor the current is in 
phase with the impressed voltage and the impressed 
volts are almost equal to the generator volts. 

It is practically impossible to correctly determine 
the values necessary to figure the regulation that will 
obtain in individual cases, consequently, converter 
regulation cannot be predicted with any degree of accu- 
racy. Standard converters of the company with which 
the writer is identified are designed with a reasonably 
heavy series field and their transformers with 15% 
inherent reactance, which is the maximum reactance 
consistent with good practice. Such a combination 
will give approximately constant voltage from no load 
to full load, providing the voltage is practically con- 
stant at the high tension side of the transformers. 

The best results are obtained with slightly dropping 
voltage characteristics at substations. This means that 
the converter should be under-compounded in amount 
depending upon local conditions. Invariably it is good 
practice to shunt the converter series field to obtain a 
drop in excess of that which may be due to alternating- 
current line drop. This adjustment allows better dis- 
tribution of load between substations and, in conse- 
quence, better results are obtained when cars become 
blocked for some abnormal reason. 
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SUBSTATION BUILDING. 


When drawing up plans for a substation building, 
full. consideration should be given the following design 
factors: 


1. The arrangement of the apparatus should be 
made to economize space and reduce to a minimum the 
quantity of low tension cables required. On the other 
hand, sufficient space must be allowed around the 
apparatus to prevent interchange of radiated heat, for 
efficiently cleaning and for making repairs. 


2. Careful study of the ventilation problem must 
be made, as it is just as important in this class of 
building as in an office building. Good ventilation but 
very slightly increases the cost of the building and 
materially increases the life and output of the ap- | 
paratus. It increases the efficiency of the transform- 
ing and converting apparatus, since copper losses are 
reduced at lower temperatures and often conditions 
are such that the load-factor can be improved. It also 
improves the efficiency and alertness of the operators. 

The ideal system of ventilation is to take the air 
in at the base of the machines or transformers and 
allow it to pass out through the roof by means of 
monitor construction or metal ventilators. The veloc- 
ity of the warm air rising from the apparatus depends 
upon the difference in temperature between the incom- 
ing and the outgoing air and the height of the open- 
ings for the exit of the air above the floor. Conse- 
quently, the height of the exit openings must be con- 
sidered, although usually the required head-room will 
place these openings sufficiently high to use this ven- 
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Fig. 2.—Typical Standard Railway Substation Layout Upon Which Are Based Dimensions Given in Table. 
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tilatiny scheme efficiently. Unlike the old window 
method of ventilation, this scheme is possible during 
all kinds of weather. 

3. Noise from the machines, especially where sub- 
stations are located in resident districts, is a point for 
consideration and it may become so great as to become 
a decided nuisance, rendering it possible for neighbors 
to obtain injunctions, causing a substation shut-down. 


cases, it is probably better to use a separate lighting 
transformer. The arrangement of the lights should 
be made with particular reference to the easy reading 
of switchboard meters, transformer and machine bear- 
ing oil gauges, thermometers, etc. : 

5. The building should be constructed throughout 
on a fireproof basis, with every arrangement prac- 
ticable to protect one piece of apparatus from another 


SYNCHRONOUS CONVERTER SUBSTATIONS FOR SMALL UNITS. 
TABLE OF DiMENSIONS—600 VoLts, D. C.—22,000 VoLts, 60 Cyce, A. C. 


Size A B C D 
ft. in. ft. in. ft. ft. 

OU): E es 17 O0 13 3% 24 9 
OOO? ach Sa Reha s ates 18 3% 1 0 24 9 
TOO! Sree ie Sek wise oaks 2 0 17 3% 27 9 
EO REA TAES 23 0 20 3% 33 12 


The old method of using open windows and doors for 
ventilation is not only objectionable in many localities 
due to the deposit of dust blown in on the rotating 
apparatus, but due to noise. The ventilation scheme 
recommended above is particularly recommended from 
the noise standpoint. 

4. While the window area should not be excessive, 
the building should be well lighted by day in all parts 


to facilitate repairs so that all corners, pits, etc., can 


be readily observed and thereby kept clean. The use 
of ribbed glass is very desirable, as it eliminates the 
glare of the sun, making it easier to read instruments, 
gauges, etc. Artificial illumination should approach the 
natural lighting, as very often repairs have to be made 
at night. It should preferably be obtained by the use 
of lamps in large units with suitable diffusers. In 
600-volt substations, a cluster of small lamps can be 
substituted, thereby avoiding the use of a special light- 
ing transformer. This same arrangement can be used 
for 1200 or 1500-volt substations, but except in rare 


E F G H L M 
ft. in. ft. in. ft. ft. ít. ft. in. 
T 6 ll 9 31 25 19 18 6 
7 6 12 0 34 27 21 20 6 
9 0 12 9 40) 27 21 20 6 
9 0 13 4 46 2R 22 21 6 


and to protect all from external fire communications. 
In some cases, it may be desirable on account of insur- 
ance rates, or for a greater insurance to continuous 
operation, to increase the cost of the substation build- 
ing by the cost of a fire wall to isolate the transformers 
and oil switches from the synchronous converters and 
switchboard. 

6. Every provision should be made for a possible 
extension of the substation, even though it appears 
that no future extensions will be necessary at the time 
the design is made. This refers to a symmetrical 
arrangement of the apparatus on the unit system and 
the proper construction of roof framing to make such 
extensions feasible. 

7. The building should be simple and substantial 
with just sufficient paneling on the exterior to relieve 
the monotony of a plain wall. An attractive building 
can be built at the same cost as an unattractive and 
poorly designed one if sufficient attention is given to 
this point. 
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Radio Transmitters of Synchronous 
Rotary Spark-Gap Type 


Last of Three Articles on Design of This Type of Radio 
Transmitter— Use of the Vector Diagram for Checking 
Details of Design—Demonstration by Typical Problems 


By MILLARD C. SPENCER 


N THE first and second parts of this article we 
I have discussed the general theory of radio trans- 
mitters of this type, developed a simple vector 
diagram for showing the voltage and current relations 
of the different parts, and applied this diagram to the 
analysis of tests of radio transmitting apparatus. 


PART 3— DESIGN. 


The application of this vector diagram to the 
actual design of radio transmitters can perhaps best 
be shown by means of a few numerical examples. 

| PROBLEM No. I. 

Let it be required to determine the ratio of trans- 
formation of a transformer to operate with a gener- 
ator having the following characteristics: 

Output 250 watts. 

Current rating 6.0 amperes. 

Frequency 1000 cycles per second. 

Synchronous impedance 17.0 ohms. 

Saturation curve as given in Fig. 12. ; 

Armature resistance 1.25 ohms. 

It is further assumed that for the purpose of 
operating at a certain definite wave length it is desired 
to use a condenser of 0.004 mf. capacity. The rotary 
spark gap is to be arranged to give one spark per 
cycle. 

The data required for constructing the triangle 
AOB of the vector diagram of Fig. 13 may be calcu- 
lated at once as tollows: 


Ol = IR, == 6.0 X 1.25 = 7.5 volts. 
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AB=1X,=6.0 X 17.0 = 102 volts. 

The triangle AOB may now be drawn in, to some 
convenient scale, as shown in Fig. 13. 

Equivalent load resistance R; = 250/(6.0)" = 6.94 
ohms. 

For the first preliminary calculations the imped- 
ance of the transformer is assumed to be equal to zero. 

BG = IR, = 6.0 X 6.94 = 41.7 volts. 

BG is drawn in parallel to OF. 

The line OM is drawn making the angle MOI 
equal to about 30°. The exact value of this angle for 
any particular set depends upon the speed and voltage 
regulation of the generator. The better the speed and 
voltage regulation of the generator, which can be 
depended upon in actual service, the smaller this angle 
can be made and, in general, the smaller this angle 
the higher will be the efficiency of the set. 

A perpendicular is drawn downward from G, cut- 
ting the line OM at H. By actual measurement on the 
diagram it is found that GH = 74 volts. 

Since GH == IX. = 74 
Ne = 74/1 = 74/6.0 = 12.3 ohms the effective 
value of the condensive reactance required. 

As found in Part 2, the value of the constant k for 
a transmitter arranged to give one spark per cvcle was 
equal to 0.60. 

Therefore since X. = kX ep 

X ep = 12.3/0.60 = 20.5 ohms the 
value of the condensive reactance required. 

Substituting in equation (2) of Part I, 

X en == 20.5 = 10° + (2 X m X 1000 X Cp) 

Cp == 7.78 mf. 

By substituting this value and the specifed value 
of the secondary condenser, C, = 0.004 mf., in equa- 
tion (1) Part 1 the value for the ratio of transforma- 
tion of the transformer is obtained as follows: 

Cp = C; N? 

N == V Cp + C: = V 7.78 + 0.004 = 44.2 

Having obtained this approximate value of the 
transformer ratio, the transformer should then be 
designed, its impedance determined, and the above 
calculations repeated, taking into account this imped- 
ance. If the transformer has a large impedance it 
may then be found necessary to make some small 
change in this ratio. 

PROBLEM NO. 2. _ 

Let it be required to determine the specifications 
for a generator to operate with the following radio 
transmitting apparatus: 

High-voltage condenser 0.012 mf. capacity. 

Transformer having the following characteristics: 

Output 500 watts. 

Ratio of transformation 30: I. 

Current capacity of low-voltage winding 8.0 
amperes. 


apparent 
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Frequency r000 cycles. : 
Resistance of low-voltage windirfg 0.20 ohms. 
Resistance of high-voltage winding 290 ohms. 
Total leakage reactance 0.5 ohms (expressed in 
primary terms). 
Adjustable reactance coil. 
Maximum reactance 4.5 ohms. 
Total resistance 0.3 ohms. 
From the above data the values necessary for con- 
structing the vector diagram of Fig. 14 may be ob- 
tained as follows: 


Substituting in formula (1) Part 1, 
C = 0.012 X (30)? = 10.8 mf. 
From formula (2) Part 1, 
X ep = 10" + (2 X r X 1000 X 10.8) = 14.75 ohms 
From equation (3) Part 1, 

Xe == 0.60 X 14.75 = 8.85 ohms effective conden- 
sive reactance expressed in primary terms. (The con- 
stant k is taken as equal to 0.60 as the rotary gap is 
to be arranged to give one spark per cycle.) 

IX, = 8.0 X 8.85 = 70.8 volts. 
in, to some convenient scale used throughout the dia- 
gram, equal to 70.8 volts. 

R, = 500/ (8)? =7.82 ohms equivalent load re- 
sistance. 

TR, = 80 X 7.82 = 62.5 volts. 

From point G the line GF is drawn equal to 62.5 
volts. 

The triangles FED and DCB are drawn from the 
following data: 


IR, == 8.0 `< 0.522 = 4.2 volts. 
IN, = 8.0 X 0.50 = 4.0 volts. 
IR, = 8.0 X 0.30 = 2.4 volts. 
IX, = 8.0 X 4.50 = 36.0 volts. 


From point H a line HP of indefinite length is 
drawn making an angle of 35° with the horizontal zy. 
From point B a perpendicular is dropped cutting the 
line HP at O. The line DC is extended to cut the line 
HP at N. Lines from B and D are drawn to H. The 
diagram is now complete, provided the internal gener- 
ator resistance drop is neglected, which in any prac- 
tical case will have but very small effect on the final 
results. 

With all the reactance coil in the circuit the re- 
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quired generator characteristics may be determined as 
follows: 
OB = 79 = IX; 

Therefore the required generator synchronous im- 
pedance = 79/8.0 = 9.9 ohms. The required internal 
generated voltage = OH = 84.3 volts. The generator 
terminal voltage on full load = BH = 75.7 volts. 
Power-factor of load at generator terminals = cos 
Z HBC = cos 24° = 0.91 or 91% leading. Required 
generator output = BT X I = 69.1 X 8.0 = 552 
watts. 

With the reactance coil cut out of the circuit the 
required generator characteristics are: 

Generator synchronous impedance = DN /I = 
113.5/8.0 = 14.2 ohms. Internal generated voltage = 
NH = &1.3 volts. Generator terminal voltage = DH 
=094.3 volts. Power-factor of load at generator ter- 
minals = cos. / HDE = cos. 45° = 0.71 or 71% 
leading. Generator output = DU X I = 67.7 X 8.0 = 
S42 watts. 

Since the reactance coil is adjustable, if the gen- - 
erator characteristics fall within the limiting sets of 
values determined above, then by means of this react- 
ance coil the set can be adjusted for satisfactory 
operation. 

The specifications for the generator would there- 
fore be as follows: 

Output 550 watts. 

Frequency 1000 cycles per second. 

Current capacity 8.0 amperes. 

Internal generated voltage 85 volts. 

Synchronous impedance between 9.9 and 14.2 
ohms. 

Power-factor of load 91% leading to 71% lead- 
ing, depending upon the synchronous imped- 
ance of the generator. 

Correction.—Through a printer’s mistake not dis- 
covered in time, the no-load saturation curve (Fig. 12) 
appearing on page 542 was used on page 497 of Part 2 
in place of Fig. 4. The latter is very similar to Fig. 12 
in shape but reaches its maximum value of 323 volts 
at 1.28 amperes. 
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14.—V ector Diagram Used in Determining Generator 
Specifications. 
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Contractor-Dealers Adopt Standard 
Accounting System > 


New System Recommended by National Association 
of Electrical Contractors and Dealers Offers Many Ad- 
vantages— Brief Description of Principles and Forms 


Association of Electrical Contractors and Deal- 

_ers, J. E. Sweeney, of Waterloo, Ia., chairman 

of the Credit and Accounting Committee of the Na- 

tional Association, delivered a very mstructive address 

describing the new accounting system for electrical 

contractor-dealers. A brief report of Mr. Sweeney's 

talk was republished in the March 29 issue of the 

ELECTRICAL REVIEW in 

connection with the re- 
port of the convention. 

The new system is the 
result of the combined 
efforts of the Credit and 
Accounting Committee of 
the Association and sim- 
ilar committees of other 
associations connected 
with theindustry. It 
bears the endorsement of 
the National Association 
of Electrical Contractors 
and Dealers, the National 
Electrical Credit Asso- 
ciation, the Electrical 
Supply Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion, the Associated Man- 
ufacturers of Electrical 
Supplies and numerous 
other electrical organiza- 
tions. It was developed 
. with the intention of supplying the contractor-dealer 
with a modern standard system of accounting which 
will enable him to keep a much closer account of busi- 
ness, which in turn will have a tendency to stabilize 
conditions to a considerable extent. 

Special attention was paid in the development of 
the system to have it as simple as possible so that it 
could be applied without any great difficulty to replace 
existing systems. The system as it stands consists of 
18 forms each designed to be used for a separate 
purpose. The more important of these forms and 
those which were specially designed for use in this 
system are reproduced herewith. For four others, 
namely, 6, 7, 8, and 9, no special form is recommended 
and the contractor-dealer is expected to use his pres- 
ent forms for their purposes. The general ledger. 17, 
and the trial balance, 18, are arranged in book form 
according to the most modern practice. The use of 
the different forms and their sequence is shown 
graphically in the chart. The system is designed for 
use by contractors whether a retail business is carried 
on in connection with their contracting business or 
not, but where a retail business alone is carried on, the 
first five forms are not needed. 

The system is based upon six cardinal principles 
and a clear understanding of these is necessary in 
order to derive the full benefits of it. These principles 
are briefly summarized as follows: 


A T THE recent convention of the Wisconsin State 


(17) Generel Ledger 


(18) Trial Balance 


Chart of New Accounting System for Contractor-Dealers Show- 
ing Sequence of Accounting Operations. 


I. All forms should be standardized. The advan- 
tage of this is that, aside from the saving effected in 
price and delivery by having these forms supplied 
from a central source, the contractor-dealer will have 
en hand all the essential facts of his business through 
a uniform procedure and be able to make comparison 
statistically with others in the same line of business 
as he is. 

2. All sales, whether 
contract, jobbing, day 
work or retail, should be 
costed. By this the con- 
tractor-dealer at any time 
will know the exact state 
of his finances and 
whether or not any cer- 
tain job, appliance or de- 
partment of his business 
is making or losing 
money for him. 

3. A merchandise ac- 
count should be created 
through debtt entries for 
purchases and credit en- 
tries at cost for material 
sold in any way. Through 
this account, the contrac- 
tor-dealer is enabled to 
tell at any time the value 
of the stock on hand, the 
rate of turn-over, the 
proper amount of insurance to carry, etc. 

4. A general ledger containing all controlling ac- 
counts should be made part of the system. Most con- 
tractors already keep a book of this sort where they 
assemble in a condensed form information regarding 
assets and liabilities. 

5. All liabilities should be vouchered each month 
irrespective of receipt of goods or correctness of in- 
voice, provision being made for charging vendors for 
any discrepancy in invoices. This is a practical ar- 
rangement to insure getting every liability properly 
entered and accounted for, thus preventing disputes 
with people from whom purchases are made. 

6. The cash book should combine the records, both 
receipts and disbursements—that is, debit entries 
equalising bank deposits for the month and credit 
entries equalising charges to bank balance. This will 
serve to keep the contractor-dealer in touch with his 
bank account and tend to systematize and prevent 
leaks m the business. The cash book should not be 
used for distribution. 

In order that every member may have an oppor- 
tunity to properly acquaint himself with the system, 
the National Association is arranging for a series of 
illustrated lectifres to be presented at the various dis- 
trict and section meetings of contractor-dealers. In 
addition a very comprehensive,and, complete descrip- 
tion of the) 'svsten’ mcluding,-the™proper method of 
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application appears in the April issue of the Electrical 
Contractor-Dealer. 

Sets of these forms, containing a sufficient number 
of each for an average size contracting business have 
been prepared and are being distributed by the 
National Association of Electrical Contractors and 
Dealers, 110 West 4oth street, New York City. The 
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Remarks j Tetol 
Rec'd ly 
Form 1. Requisition for Material. This Form Provides a Rec- 


ord of Material Sent to a Job Either from the Warehouse 
or from the Jobber or Manufacturer Direct. Spaces Are 
Provided in the Heading for Miscellaneous Information Con- 
cerning the Job. 


Returned Material Record 


Remarks 
Ree'd ly 
Form 3. Returned Material Record. Use of This Form Enables 
the Contractor to Check the Quantity of Material 
Actually Used on Any Job. 


Form 5. 


Material Summary Sheet. 
is to Keep Record of the Tota! Amount of Material Sent 
Out for Any Job on Different Materia! Requisitions. 


The Purpose of This Form 
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cost of these sets to member companies 1s $25 each, 
f.o.b. shipping point. Arrangements have been made 
with the publishers te have these sets shipped from 
several cities throughout the country. Contrary to 
the former custom of supplying sets to member com- 
panies only, these sets are also available to non-mem- 
ber companies at the slightly increased price of $40 


Time Card 
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i OFTEN E 
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Signed 
Form 2. Time Card. This Form ts Filled Out Dally by the 
Workman and Permits an Easy and Accurate Method 
of Computing Labor Charges. 
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Form 4, Job Envelope. In This Envelope Should Be Kept All 
the Records of Any Particular Job. It Is Substantially Con- 


structed of Heavy Paper and Spaces Are Provided for 
Information Concerning the Job on the Front. 


Accounts Receivable 


Accounts Recelvabie. This Form is Used for Keep- 
ing a Record of Unpaid Charges. 


Form 11. 


Sales Recapitulation Sheet 


| LAMPE SALES | STORE SALES SALES} 
Cost of iStore Sale 
E MR 


Form 10. Recapitulation Sheet. When Properly Used This Sheet Wili Furnish the Contractor-Dealer. with a Record of the totai 
Saies for Any Month Together with the Cost of Such Sales. 
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per set, f.o.b. shipping point. Applications for these 
sets should be made to W. H. Morton, general man- 
ager of the association at the above address. 


Cash Reraved 
TER 


Form 12. Cash Received. This Form Is Used for Entering 
items of Cash Received and Their Disposition. 


ecoents | Accounts “General 
Ledger 


Folle. Beet Paretie | 


Form 15 Journal. This Form is to Be Used for All Transfers 
from Debit to Credit of Any Accounts Receivable 
and Payabie or General Ledger. 


Accounts Payable 


Accounts Payable. 
AERPIMY Account of the Credit and Debit Entries for 
Any Singie Vendor. 


Form 16. 


This Is a Loose Leaf Form for. 
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REPORT OF THE WATER POWER 
RESOURCES OF MAINE. 


Public Utilities Commission Distributes Detailed and 
Complete Report of Water Power Conditions. 


The report for 1918 of the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of the State of Maine which is the report of 
a special water power investigation in that state is a 
volume which reflects great credit on that Commission. 
The fact that the report was ready for distribution at 
the instant at which water power development was 
being discussed in Congress shows that the Commis- 
sion was familiar with the necessity of water power 
development before other Commissions were familiar 
with that necessity. Besides being timely, the report, 
which is detailed and complete, not only makes public 
a mass of information that will be valuable to the 
people of Maine, but also establishes a sort of standard 
that will prove valuable to the Commissions of other 
States who intend to make similar reports. 

The report embraces three general phases of the 
Water power situation in Maine, namely, the legal 
phase, the engineering phase, and the administrative 
phase. Necessarily, the engineering phase occupies 
more of the volume than the other phases. The legal 
phase consists of a brief and well written review of 
decisions affecting water rights and of the limitations 
in the exercise of the right of eminent domain within 
the State. The engineering phase consists of a large 
amount of data of rainfall, runoff, storage areas, and 
elevations. These data, which are tabulated, are 
reduced to second feet per square mile. The third 
phase is of unusual interest since it consists of a dis- 
cussion of all the features and problems necessary to 
he considered by the administrative officers of a power- 
developing concern. It consists of a comprehensive 
discussion of cost distribution, of units of power, of 
the general factors affecting the cost of power, and 
of rates charged in various parts of Maine. 
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Form 13. Cash Paid. Entries Are Made on This Form of Cash Paid Out and a Record Kept of Bank Balances, Etc. 
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All Vouchers to One Person or Firm Are Assembled and Entered on This Form 
Monthly for Totaling. 


Form 14. Voucher Disbursement Book. 
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CENTRAL-STATION STATISTICS FOR TEN 
STATES GIVEN OUT. 


The preliminary figures of the forthcoming quin- 
quennial report on the central electric light and power 
stations for ten more states have been given out by 
Director Sam L. Rogers of the Census Bureau. This 
completes the report by states: The previous reports 
were published, as they were given out, in earlier issues 
of the EvecrricaL REVIEW. 

The actual number of new stations added in North 
Dakota since 1912 amounted to 91, of which 75 
were commercial and 16 municipal; but, as the result 
of a number of combinations and other changes, 
net increase of only &5 establishments is shown. 


CENTRAL-STATION STATISTICS FOR NORTH DAKOTA. 


Per cent 
of increase.! 
1907 1912 
to to 
1917 1912 1907. 1917. 1917 
Number of estab- 
ments .......... 12 42 29 mea .. etka 
Commercia] ...... 101 33 21 raa » ide abies 
Municipal ........ 26 9 Bo ee as.” eae Se 
Income ............. $2,003,826 $873,111 $533,383 275.7 129.5 
Electric service... $1,712,441 $835,504 $480,042 256.7 105.0 
All other.......... $291,385 $37,607 $53,341 446.3 674.8 
Total expenses, in- 
cluding salaries 
and wages........ $1,647,691 $714,294 $413,506 298.5 130.7 
Number of persons 
employed ...... 419 232 150 179.3 80.6 
Salaries and wages 3:;45.741 $197,983 $113,383 203.2 73.6 
Total hp. ........... 29,079 16,169 10,277 183.0 79.8 
Steam engines: 
Number ........ 117 74 OS. eeeee «Sess 
1E G o SE ETS 24,639 15,851 9,972 147.5 55.7 
internal combustion engines: 
oe eee 15 8 Da riea . ean 
re ee ee 4.400 318 * 205 2046.3 1283.6 
W ates wheels: 
Number ........ Rees —  soeeess L. stur 
p. eeeeereef 8 © 82 @ # j+(©# ® © @ ®@®@ ; = + © © @ @ @@ 100 @eceee 
Kw. capacity of dy- 
namos ........... 20,041 10,824 5,819 244.4 865.2 
Output of stations, 
kw-hr. ........-2.. 22,978,006 12,298,553 8,229,765 179.2 86.8 
Stationary motors served: 
Number .......... 2.281 1,145 327 597.6 99.2 
Hp: , oeeeaaund we wees 11,102 6,128 1,816 511.3 81.2 
Number of street lamps: 
Ee, «ane ea Oey 497 644 2 . -—22.8 
Incandescent, etc. 11,028 5,074 2 117.3 


1A minus sign (—) denotes decrease; percentages’ amitis 
where base is less than 100. "Not available. 


Steam supplied 52.8% of the total horsepower in 
Minnesota at the census of 1917, but in 1912 and in 
1907 water power contributed more than half the 
totals—54.1% and 58.8%, respectively. 

CENTRAL-STATION STATISTICS FOR MINNESOTA. 


Per cent 
of increase.! 
1907 1912 
to to 
i 1917. 1912. 1907. 1917. 1917. 
Number of estab- 
iishments ...... 255 195 171 49.1 30.8 
Commercial ...... 123 91 TO! mesae see es 
Municipal ........ 132 104 OO: eeni aea 
Income? .,.......oss. $12,968,715 $6,937,841 $3,478,009 272.9 86.9 
Electric service...$12,080,171 $6.647,199 $3,333,469 262.3 81.7 
All other.......... $888,544 $290,642 144,540 514.7 205.7 
Total expenses, in- 
cluding salaries 
and wages ...... $11,191,974 $5,580.525 $2,986,277 274.8 100.6 
Number of persons 
employed ....... 2,520 1,568 1,062 137.3 60.7 
Salaries and wages $2,011,145 $1,222,493 $755,778 166.1 64.5 
Total AY .s + doseee ss 225.541 148.111 121,825 865.1 52.3 
Steam engines: 
Number ........ 250 247 250 .... 1.2 
HD.. chi etaswes 119.001 63,184 48,741 144.1 88.3 
Internal-combustion engines 
Number .......-; 54 OF ~ niote “bate ak 
Sei ER 8, 092 4,755 1,428 466.7 70.2 
Water wheels: 
Number .......- R8 76 Ti eses. Geese 
H; sveisa i i $ gi 98.448 80.172 71,656 37.4 22.8 
Kw. capacity o 
namo i md sesen a 162,854 93,502 78,516 107.4 74.2 
Out a of stations, 
ew he: Ree ee ee 440,932,508 186,045.055 87,579,431 403.5 137.0 
Stationary motors served: 
Number .........- 20,915 12.203 3.711 463.6 71.4 
HDP iiseeees Meeks 282,784 75,973 41.095 588.1 272 
ümber of street lamps: 
REO ooreis ws Eeto bse 5,565 6.495 3 . —14.3 
Incandescent, etc. 48,223 21,776 3 121.4 


1A minus sign (—) denotes decrease: percentages are omitted 
where base is less than 100. “Exclusive of $1,831 in 1917 and 
$123.34 in 1912, reported by street and electric railway com- 
panies as income from gale of electric current. “Not available 
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Large i Increases are shown by the Alabama central 
stations in substantially all items for both five-year 
periods covered by the table, but the increases from 
IgI2 to 1917 are both absolutely and relatively very 
much greater than those tor the preceding five years. 


CHS TRAL STATION STATISTICS FOR ALABAMA. 


Per cent 
of increase.? 
1907 1912 
l to to 
, 1917. 1912. 1907. 1917. 1917. 
Number of estab- 
lishments ...... 5S2 69 55 s 
Commercial ...... 37 34 27 ae: 
Municipal ........ 45 35 28 is seai 
INCOME? sararea $3,152,709 $1,257,729 $1,012,743 211.3 150.7 
Electric service... $3,015,778 $1,234,540 $997,506 202.6 144.5 
All other.......... $133,931 $23,150 $15,237 799.0 477.8 
Total expenses, in- 
cluding salaries 
and wages........ $2,895,713 $980,169 $872,302 232.0 195.4 
Number of persons 
employed ....... 806 456 343 135.0 76.8 
Salaries and wages $602,050 $286,936 $208,533 188.7 109.8 
Total Ds. cae aes 182,793 34,473 26,404 592.3 430.2 
SERTA “engines: 
Number ........ 120 94 : BE yaw’. Bee ee 
HD, ack ta dahns Ss 79,232 24,574 19,377 308.9 222.4 
Internal-combustion engines: ; 
Number ........ 8 2 1 
ee ere a 705 19 20 
Water wheels: 
Number en ee 18 15 TS: -S aka Sens 
Der” eens 102,856 9,580 7,007 1367.9 941.0 
Kw. capacity of dy- 
namos .......000-, 128,509 24,477 17,124 650.5 425.0 
Output of stations, 
1S del ¢ | Gan ee er 330,771,965 48,602,553 30,846,764 972.3 580.6 
Stationary motors served: 
Number .......... 1,583 1,065 541 192.6 48.6 
HP- ooo Ochs ae 17, '363 11,148 5,650 207.3 55.7 
Sumber of street lamps: 
ÅTTE setesi Leniah 1,702 2,314 3 . —26.4 
Incandescent, etc. 7.212 2,805 3 157.1 


‘A minus sign (—) denotes decrease; percentages not shown 
where base is less than 100. *Exclusive of $1,402,496 in 1917 and 
$1,017,134 in 1912, reported by street and electric railway com- 

panies as income from sale of electric current. Not available. 

Aside from the natural increase in the output of 
current by the Pennsylvania central stations, much of 
the gain between 1912 and 1917 may be attributed to 
the large sale of current for power and mechanical 
purposes at a low rate, and to the fact that a number 
of electric-railway companies that generated current 
in 1912 purchased it in 1917. 


CENTRAL-STATION STATISTIC FOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Per cent 
of increase.! 
1907 1912 
p to to 
1917. 1912. 1907. 1917. 1917. 
Number of estab- 
lishments ...... 284 284 327 —13.2 ..... 
Commercial ...... 232 239 282 —17.7 —2.9 
Municipal ........ 52 45 are eee 
Income? ............ $52,259,350 $24,387,863 $16,015.392 226.3 114.8 
Electric service. ..$49,677,404 $23,482,298 $15.400,800 222.6 111.6 
All other.......... $2,581,946 $905,655 $614,592 320.1 185.1 
Total expenses, in- 
cluding salaries 
and wages ....... $42,899,262 $18,174,684 $12,155,341 252.9 136.0 
Number of persons 
employed ...... 10,735 7,300 4,502 138.4 47.0 
Salaries and wages $9,598,492 $5,098,265 $3,241,421 196.1 S&.3 
Total hp. ........... ,190 5,994 302,537 326.4 109.4 
Steam engines: 
Number ........ 529 615 768 —21.1 —14.0 
HP: ceca de eens ee 1,104,086 465,968 264,205 317.9 136.9 
Internal-combustion engines: 
Number ........ 85 §4 66 es ia 
HP 2426 ose 19,496 17,733 7,469 161.0 9.9 
Water wheels 
Number ........ 133 136 119 11.8 —2.2 
HD | ended owrey ce 166,608 132,293 30,863 439.8 25.9 
Kw. cape of dy- 
NAMOS .....cceeeee 910,434 427,304 212,543 328.4 113.1 
Butcat of stations, 
kw-hr. ......... 3,049,493,792 989,665,167 416,554,167 632.1 208.1 
Stationary motors serv ad: 
Number ......... 4,227 29,119 10.063 538.2 120.6 
HD. serseeee niaaa. 1. 139, 935 333,414 122,461 $20.8 241.9 
Number of street amps 
ATE enea ce aia alas 3.521 45,596 3 — 4.6 
Incandescent, etc. i. 706 28,630 8 300.6 


14 minus sign (—) denotes de*rease: percentages are omitted 
where base is less than 109. 2Exclusive of $1.031,954 in 1917 and 
$708,458 in 1912, reported by street and electric railwav com- 
panies as income from sale of electric current. SNot available. 

The number of new stations added in Michigan 
since 1912 was 59, of which 42 were commercial and 


17 municipal: but. as the result of amumber_of_ gom- 
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binations and other changes, a net increase of only 6 
<stablishments, of which 5 were commercial, is shown. 
CENTRAL-STATION STATISTICS FOR MICHIGAN, 


Per cent 
. i of increase.? 
1907 1912 
to to 
1917 1912. 1907. 1917. 1917 
Number of estab- 
lishments ...... 211 2535 23 3.0 2.6 
Commercial ...... 132 127 12 1.5 3.9 
Municipal ........ 109 108 104 4.8 0.9 
Income? .........006. aaa 095,328 $11,518,256 $6,072,010 296.8 109.2 
Electric service. ..$23,560,198 $11,127,081 $5.750.447 309.7 111.7 
Ali other.......... $535,130 $391,225 $521,568 66.4 36.) 
Total expenses, in- 
eluding salaries 
and wages........ $19,216,138 $9,784,158 $4,611.070 316.7 96.4 
Number of persons 
employed .... 4,738 3.876 1.780 166.2 22.2 
Salaries and wages $5.223.067 $2,843.371 $1,126,813 363.5 83.7 
Total Hp. « ecisceses 612,632 377,182 184,207 232.6 62.4 
Steam engines: 
Number ........ 272 319 323 —15.8 —14.7 
HD. | coed ean i 411,603 250.477 97,866 320.6 64.3 
Internal- combustion engines: 
Number ........ 76 27 11 atid e asas 
THp.. Herbu Serene 3,014 1,626 603 399.8 85.4 
Ww ater wheels: 
Number ........ 312 215 249 25.3 Ta 
HD 4 oon ote ees 198,015 125,079 85.738 131.0 58.3 
Kw. capacity of dy- 
NAMOS ......-e00e- 450,716 247,789 101,714 3438.1 81.9 
Output of stations, 
KAVGHT. errena uias 1,504,239,843 525,615,508 208,154,199 622.6 186.2 
Stationary motors served: 
Number ........-. 799 18,400 7,089 433.2 105.4 
Hp sd a0d eke tours ae 811 174,009 53,245 555.1 100.4 
Number of street lamps: 
NEC Rei cakes Sa Gre 18,102 16,220 3 11.6 
Incandescent, etc. 41.365 22,425 3 84.4 


1A minus sign (—) denotes decrease; percentages omitted 
where base is less than 100. “°Exclusive of $326,581 in 1917 ana 
$426,444 in 1912, reported by street and electric railway com- 
punies as income from sale of electric current. *Not available. 


Increases are shown in nearly all important items 
for both five-year periods covered by the report for 
Idaho but the increases from 1907 to 1912 were in 
most cases both absolutely and relatively greater than 
those for the preceding five years. This condition is 
due to the fact that since the census of 1912 extensive 
combinations have been made in the electric systems 
of the states of Idaho and Utah, as a result of which 
a small increase in Idaho during the five-vear period 
1Q12-17 is accompanied by a very great increase in 
Utah. Considering the two states as a whole, the 
differences between the rates of increase for 1907-12 
and for 1912-17 would be much less pronounced than 
is the case for either state alone. l 

CENTRAL-STATION STATISTICS FOR IDAHO. 


Per cent 
of increase.! 
1907 1912 
to to 
1917. 1912. 1907. 1917. 1917. 
Nuwber of estab- 
ments ........0- 46 38 tear ete 
Commercial ...... HFN 35 400 sessi cases 
Municipal,........ 8 3 D es dee pelts 
Income vi... e cee eee $2,368,619 $1,615,940 $719,395 2292 46.6 
Electric service .. $2.202.356 $1,580,082 $692.49 2180 39.4 
All other ......... $ 166,263 $ 35 NHN $ 26,906 517.9 363.7 
Total expenses, in- 
cluding salariesand 
WAXES caneee<oktek $1,947,657 $1.537,260 $475,818 309.5 26.7 
Number of persons 
employed ...... 469 3214 IRS 149.5 44,8 
Salaries and wages $ 450,753 $ 334.065 $171,125 163.4 34.9 
Total hp. «veces n cas 96,422 D6,a75 13,694 312.0 0.1 
Steam engines: 
Number ........ 19 14 TS acta Coed 
Ep seare oes 2,650 4,525 2.202 20.3 —41.4 
Internal-combustion engines: 
j Number ........ AS eaa 80. wee ee 2 
Hp eela en DENA TAN. <sec5005, aaiae ; g 
Water wheels: 
Number .......- 71 2 Ba gee due? © Seta 
TAs: se ek oak 3,624 51,850 11.492 366.6 3.4 
Kilow ntt capacity of 
ONNAMOS asese 37,103 35.656 7.082 423.9 41 
Output of stations, 
KWAY. cakas esau s $5,307,596 115,812,292 9.577.588 1417.2 25.5 
eae motors served: 
Number.. aaaea’ R67 1,723 496 1135 —49.7 
Hp. ea a a E 12,668 27.112 4,054 212.5 —53.3 
Number of street lamps: 
TOi ans aar Ea 924 1,19 Patten ake? ieee wae —16.1 
Incandescent, etc. 6,863 3.886 Flats TNA 76.6 


— — o 


™ minus sign (—) denotes decrease; percentage not shown 
where base jis Jess than 100. *Not available. 


In Missouri steam supplied the greater part of the 
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primary power at each of the three census for which 
heures are given, but the increase in the use of water 
power between 1912 and 1917 was so rapid that the 
proportion contributed by steam fell during the five- 
year period from 97.6 to 88.5% 
GENTRAL-STATION STATISTICS FOR MISSOURI. 
Per cent of 


: increase.! 
1907 to 1912 to 
1917. 1912 1907. 1917. 1917. 
Number of establish- : 
Mente 225 cancels 245 140 162 80.39 94.2 
Commercial ...... 206 125 104 38.1 64.8 
Municipal ........ 87 65 5, oross waiter? 
Income? oo... 0.2.08. $14,131,506 $9,746,600 $5,805,528 148.6 48.1 
Filectric service. . $13,974,980 $9,299,495 $5,683,795 145.9 50.3 
All other .........$ 459,526 $ 447,105 $ 122,033 276.6 2.8 
Total expenses, in- 
cludirg salaries and 7 
WAS Ss bac bee es $12,790,796 $7,484,853 $5,341,126 139.5 70.9 
Number of persons 
employed ...... 3,766 2,431 1,807 109.2 54.7 
Salariesand wages.$ 2,776,597 $1,883,544 $1,306,640 112.5 47.4 
Total PP. .......... 226,030 182,095 111,416 102.9 24.1 
Steam engines: 
Number ........ 3049 301 262 —14.6 2.6 
Ws eiticiccese we’ 196,050 177,721 108,451 &4.4 12.5 
Internal-combustion engines 
Number ...... 137 22 T3 acain. Corse 
Pao eae eee 7,415 2,472 963 670.0 200.” 
Water wheels: 
Number ........ 12 5 Di. E . ces 
HP ace eos i 18.665 1,902 2,002 832.3 881.5 
Kilowatt capacity of 
Aynamos ......... 166,81:; 122,786 68,467 143.6 35.8 
Output of stations, 
kw-hr. ........... 266,431,159 232,828,763 147,328,446 80.8 14.4 
Stationary motors served: 
Number .......... 10.710 15,429 8,923 20.0 —30.6 
De ices Se oe ot ees 174,861 116,971 54,111 223.2 49.5 
Number of street lamps: 
ATO 455s Fee 6 ees 4,410 6,687 ere ae eee ae —34.1 
Incandescent, etc. 30,079 16,719 E EN 79.9 
1A minus sign, (—) denoies decrease; percentages omitted 


where base is less than 100. ‘Exclusive of $1,665,408 in 1917 and 


$551,422 in 1912, reported by street and electric railway com- 
panies as income from sale of electric current. Not availanle. 


The actual number of new stations added in Texas 
since 1912 was 62, of which 58 were commercial and 
4 municipal; but, as the result of a number of com- 
binations in the commercial systems and other changes, 
a net increase of only one establishment is shown. 


CENTRAL-STATION STATISTICS FOR TEXAS. 


Per cent 
of increase.! 
907 1912 


to to 
1917. 1912. 1907. 1917. 1917 
Number of estab- 
ments .......... 204 253 218 16.5 0.4 
Commercial ...... 230 235 a09 10.0 —2.1 
Municipal ....... 24 18 ene aa 
Income? ...........- $10,232,709 $6,783,972 $3,792, iok 169.8 50.8 
Electric service ..$10,000.025 $6,654,616 $3,668, 722 172.6 50.2 
All other ........ $ 232.681 $ 129,356 $ 123,481 88.4 79.9 
Total expenses, in- 
cluding salaries and 
WARES 2.0... ce ee $ 8,211,360 $4,924,093 $3,096,436 165.2 66.8 
Number of persons 
employed ...... 2.531 2.021 1,275 98.5 25.2 
Salaries and wages.$ 1,968,423 $1,348,966 $ 789,219 149.4 45.9 
Total Kps edura eses 184.829 126,616 71,914 157.0 46.0 
Steam engines: 
Number ........ 311 385 339 —8.3 —19.2 
Hi cc ead oc acies Ss 156.762 113,611 66,094 137.2 38.0 
Inte Pale combustion engines 
Number ........ 214 99 Oa oas teed 
HID (okeaier eee eels 24.714 9,502 3,058 708.2 160.1 
Water wheels: 
Number ........ 26 18 yt re N sida 
Hp orere erkat 3.353 3,503 2,762 21.4 --4.3 
Kilowatt capacity of 
dynamos ........ 133,917 84,564 4S 558 175.8 58.4 
Output of station, 
kw-hr. ...........317,581,985 149,008,819 75,829,108 318.8 113.1 
Stationary motors ser ved: 
Number ......-... 15,334 8,445 4,223 263.1 81.4 
The Aiea. see ae cee avons 163,477 50,869 18,634 777.3 221.4 
Number of street lamps: 
ATG: ache ededeosaues 5.569 5,504 eae 1.2 
Incandescent, etc. 20,981 9,567 z e... 119.3 


e a 


1A minus sign (—) denotes decrease: percentages are omitted 
where base is less than 100. ?Execlusive of $1,967.667 in 1917 and 
$568.641 in 1912, reported by street and electric railway com- 
panies as income from sale of electric current. Not available. 


Large increases are shown by the Wisconsin cen- 
tral stations in substantially all items for both five- 
year periods covered by the table, but the increases 
from 1912 to 1917 are, in most cases, greater in abso- 
lute amount, although smaller as measured by per- 
centages, than those/for the preceding five vears. 
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CENTRAL-STATION STATISTICS FOR WISCONSIN. 


Per cent 
of increase.! 
1907 1912 
to to 
1917. 1912. 1907. 1917. 1917. 
Number of estab- 
ments ........-- 269 251 206 30.6 7.2 
Commercial ...... 171 173 142 20.4 —1.2 
Municipal ........ 9§ 78 04 “Ages Meas 
Income? ..........-.- 11,923,367 $6,274,589 $2,278,637 423.3 90.0 
Electric service ..$11,594,068 $5,955,194 $2,127,080 445.1 94.7 
All other ....... .-$ 329,299 $ 319,395 $ 151,557 117.3 3.1 
Total expenses, in- 
cluding salaries and 
Wages .........26. $ 9,715,528 $5,321,258 $1,969,142 393.4 82.6 
Number of persons | 
employed ....... 2,719 1,921 867 213.6 41.5 
Salaries and wages.§$ 2,475,971 $1,227,013 $ 541,049 357.6 101.8 
Total hp. ........4.. 368,211 145,411 58,889 525.3 163.2 
Steam engines: 
Number ........ 262 272 247 6.1 —3.7 
Hp. ok we Eee 219,534 72,145 37,809 480.6 204.3 
Internal-combustion engines 
Number ........ 92 46 22 or 
HD. “serie seas 4,622 4,500 2,079 122.3 2.7 
Water wheels: 
Number ........ 231 176 140 65.0 31.2 
Hp: bie eue ses 144,055 68.766 19,001 658.1 109.5 
Kilowatt capacity of 
dynamos ......... 252,646 98,839 40,711 520.6 155.6 
Output of station, 
kw-hr., ...ssssssse 517.539,925 215,402,974 52,546,210 884.9 140.3 
Stationary motors served: 
Number ..........- 10,428 6.699 2.366 340.7 55.4 
Hp aert eea 87,230 42,525 17,995 384.7 20.3 
Number of street lamps: 4 
ATE E E O ee ene 7,305 9.187 3 —20.5 
Incandescent, etc. 25,783 10,888 S. aiuis 136.8 


14 minus sign (—) denotes decrease; percentages are omitted 
where base is less than 100. *%Exclusive of $892,146 in 1917 and 
$613,694 in 1912, reported by street and electric railway com- 
panies as income from sale of electric current. *Not available. 


Although steam supplied the greater part of the 
primary power at each of the three censuses for South 
Dakota, for which figures are given, there was a pro- 
nounced increase in the amount of power derived 
from internal-combustion engines. 

CENTRAL-STATION STATISTICS FOR SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Per cent 
of increase.‘ 
1907 1912 ° 
to to 
1917. 1912. 1907. 1917. 1917. 
Number of estab- . 
lishments ...... 130 TT Bi. Stee sais 
Commercial ...... 95 64 29. cabin - Woes 
Municipal ........ 35 13 E irese. weake 
Income? ........268. $2,050,067 $1,162,522 $513,682 299.1 76.3 
Electric service... $1,885,697 $1,095,922 $492,767 282.7 72.1 
All other.......... $164,370 $66,600 $20,915 685.9 146.8 
Total expenses, in- 
cluding salaries 
and. wages........ $1,733,635 $965,763 $433,841 299.6 79.5 
Number of persons 
employed ...... 446 338 169 163.9 32.0 
Salaries and wages $408,670 $264,159 $127,143 221.4 54.7 
Total hp. ........... 32,176 27,748 12,984 147.8 16.0 
Steam engines: . 
Number ........ "65 50 Be sia eenas 
HD: xesaseisGes 15,800 16,003 10,251 54.1 —1.3 
Internal-combuasation engines: l 
Number .......- 178 86 10 Crate caasa 
E E esas PER 10,006 4,832 528 1795.1 107.1 
Water wheels: 
Number ........ 11 15 I2 etude. oio 
o are E ee 6,370 6,913 2,205 188.9 —7.9 
Kw. capacity of dy- 
MAMOB ...... 2000. 24,248 20,032 10,046 141.4 21.0 
Output of stations, 
kw-hħhr. enesesse 31,810,487 24,703,754 13,615,015 133.6 28.8 
Stationary motors served: 
Number .......... 3,143 1,394 279 3026.5 125.5 
EENE ee ae alse 19,673 13,619 3,649 439.1 44.4 
Number of street lamps: 
ATO cracina oeie 386 904 3 —57.3 
Incandescent, etc. 7,568 4,382 8 72.5 


1A minus sign (—) denotes decrease; percentages omitted 
where base is less than 100. "Exclusive of $49 in 1917, reported 
ry street and electric railway companies as income from sale 
of clectric current. Not available. 


COMBINED CENTRAL-STATION REPORT 
FOR UNITED STATES. 


Census Bureau’s Summary of State Reports Shows De- 
cided Increases in Industry Throughout Country. 


According to a report about to be issued by Direc- 
tor Sam L. Rogers, of the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce, the electric light and power 
stations in the United States during the vear 1917 
generated more than 25 billion kw-hr. of electric 
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energy, producing an income of more than a half 
billion dollars, and gave employment to more than 
100,000 persons, whose salaries and wages aggregated 
nearly $100,000,000. The output in 1917 was more 
than double that for 1912 and more than quadruple 
the output for 1907. 

This report which summarizes the individual state 
reports that have been published in previous issues of 
the ELECTRICAL Review, was prepared under the 
supervision of Eugene F. Hartley, chief statistician 
for manufacturers and covers both commercial and 
municipal plants, but does not cover electric plants 
operated by factories, hotels, etc., which generate cur- 
rent for their own consumption; plants operated by 
the Federal Government and state institutions; nor 
plants that were idle or in course of construction. 

The.figures show great strides in the industry dur- 
ing both of the five-year periods 1907-12 and 1912-17. 
The output of electric energy by the light and power 
stations increased at a considerably greater rate, and 
their expenses at a slightly greater rate, than their 
income; and the rate of increase in the number of 
persons employed was much smaller, particularly dur- 
ing the later five-year period, than that in the amount 
of business done. The total number of establishments 
increased from 5221 in 1912 to 6541 in 1917, the latter 
comprising 4224 commercial and 2317 municipal estab- 
lishments. The increase indicated by these figures is 
somewhat misleading, since 2296 new establishments 
came into existence between 1912 and 1917, but as a 
result of combinations and other changes, the net 
increase was only 1320, comprising 565 commercial 
and 755 municipal stations. 

The total income of the stations in 1917, of which 
95.3% represented electric service, amounted to $526,- 
£86,408, an increase of 74.3% as compared with 1912 
and of 200% as compared with 1907. The total ex- 
penses were $427,136,049, or 82.1% more than in 1912 
and 218.3% more than in 1907: The employees of 
the light and power stations numbered 105,546, an 
increase of 33% over 1912 and of 121.6% over 1907; 
and their salaries and wages aggregated $95,239,954. 
an increase of 55.7% as compared with 1912 and of 
168.9% over 1907. | 


CENTRAL-STATION STATISTICS FOR UNITED STATES. 


Per cent 
of increase.: 
1907 1912 
1917 1912 1907 1917 1917 
[] . . Py . 
Number of es- 
lishments .. 6.541 5,221 4,714 38.8 25.3 
Commercial .. 4,224 3,659 3,462 22.0 15.4 
Municipal 2,317 1,562 1,252 85.1 49.3 
Income ........ $526,886,408 $302,273,398 $175,642,338 200.0 74.3 
Electric serv- 
ic@ ........ 502,100,346  $287,138,657 $169,614,691 196.0 74.9 
All other . 24,786,062 $ 15,134,741 6,027,647 311.2 63.8 
Total expenses, 
’ including sal- 
ariesand wages $427,136,049 $224,577,277 $134,196,911 218.3 82.1 
Number of per- 
sons employed 105,546 79,335 47,632 121.6 33.9 
Salaries and 
, wages ..... $ 95,239,954 $ 61,161,941 $ 35,420,324 168.9 55.7 
Cotal hp. ...... 12,837,998 7,530,044 4,098,188 213.7 70.8 
Steam engines: 
Number 7,464 7,847 8,054 —7.3 -—4.9 
HP. sissras 8,389,389 4,949,778 2,693,273 211.5 69.5 
Internal-combustion engines: 
Number ,946 1.116 463 536.3 164.0 
bit phases 217,186 111,035 — 65,828 289.0 95.6 
Water wheels: 
Number 3,357 2,939 2,481 35.3 14.2 
HDP. aaeeea 4,251,423 2,469,231 1,349,087 215.1 72.? 
Kw. capacity of 
dynamos ..... 9,001,872 5,165,439 2,709,225 232.2 74.3 
Output of stations, 
kw-hr. .......25,438,611,417 11.569.109,885 5,862,276,737 333.9 119.9 


Stationary motors served: 


Number ..... 651,817 435,473 167,184 231.9 27.4 
Hp. aaaea, 9,216,323 4,130,619 1,649,026 458.9 123.1 
Number of street lamps: 
ATC haescs ; 256,838 348,643 EE EE elon 
Incandescent, 
ete. eeens 1,389,382 681,957 Ere ee mere 103.7 


1A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 7Notyavailable. 
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The Business Situation 


| NYONE could have predicted 6 months or a vear 

ago almost the exact conditions that exist today. 

We have all had fair warning of the present 
“period of reconstruction.” It is utterly impossible 
to change from a strenuous war program to a peace 
basis in a few weeks or even in a few months. Just 
as it took months to develop our industrial war ma- 
chine so will it take months to get back to a pre-war 
basis but a great deal can be done to shorten the period 
of uncertainty if we all do our share. 

Much of the uncertainty today, much of the hesi- 
tancy that is holding up necessary work is a condition 
of the mind and what is most needed is unadulterated 
optimism. 


Applying Vector Analysis in Design 

ECTOR analysis has long been taught students 
V of alternating-current phenomena who have em- 

ploved it in working out classroom or examina- 
tion problems and then proceeded to forget all about 
it. It has been applied in the solution of new theoreti- 
cal relations to a considerable extent. 

In this issue we publish the last part of an article 

Ly Mr. Millard C. Spencer on the design of radio 
transmitters. Aside from this subject becoming of 
increasing interest due to the rapid developments in 
radio work, the author presents a splendid example of 
the practical application of vector analysis for pre- 
determining and checking various features of design. 
There seems to be ample opportunity for using the 
vector diagram in simplifying the design of other 
apparatus and thus save much of the time and tedious 
labor involved in the cut-and-try method. 


Relieving War-Time Utility Rates 

EAR on the part of the public that the increased 
F rates for utility service made necessary by war- 

time prices for fuel, labor and other essentials 
would become permanent is being dispelled by recent 
orders of some state public service commissions that 
had granted the rate increases only during the war 
emergency. A case in point is the order of the Board 
of Public Utility Commissioners of New Jersey which 
had permitted street-car fares to be raised to 7 cents 
up to April 1, 1919. The Commission has just denied 
further extension of this time limit and, holding that 
the emergency is passing, has ordered a 6-cent fare to 
be ‘put into effect. This shows that the interests of 
the public are being looked after and anxiety on this 
matter is entirely groundless. 


Central-Station New Business 


ESUMPTION of sales activities by central-sta- 
R tion companies is an encouraging sign of the 
times. Spring house-wiring campaigns are al- 
ready in progress in many communities and in a con- 
siderable number of companies power-sales work is 
also being resumed. ` 
The “Electrify Your Home” campaign of the So- 
ciety for Electrical Development is a most timely 
cffort that should be of the greatest value in putting 
the electrical industry back on a pre-war basis. It 
deserves hearty support by the entire industry. 


Electrical Development in England 


EVERAL branches of the electrical industry in 
S England have joined in the formation of the Elec- 

trical Development Association, whose aims, scope 
and work, as reported on another page in this issue, 
are planned to be very similar to those of our own 
well-established and useful Society for Electrical De- 
velopment. The restrictions of the war having been 
removed, our British friends see that active stimula- 
tion of electrical business is necessary in order to load 
up supply systems, fill manufacturing plants with 
orders and find renewed installation work. 

Thus the principle of co-operation and co-ordina- 
tion of effort in the electrical industry is receiving 
international recognition, which should encourage 
those of our friends that have for these many years 
done so much to make the various electrical interests 
pull together for everything electrical and to teach the 
public to “Do It Electrically.” 


Science Shortening Hours of Work 


N AN interview in London a few days ago the 
I well-known wireless wizard Marconi is reported 
as saying that he looked forward to scientific 
developments continuing to relieve the burden of work 
so that we may in the future be able to accomplish a 
day’s work in three hours and therefore have much 
more time available for culture and recreation. 
While few of us may be ready to predict so short 
a working day, the tendency is undoubtedly in this 
direction. Only a few generations ago 12 to 14 hours 
was not an uncommon day’s work. We are leaving 
the 10-hour day and in but a short time 8 hours will 
be practically universal. Science and invention have 
done more to make this possible than agitation. Elec- 
tricity is doing its share to relieve drudgery. In some 
places 6 hours is proposed as the working day. But 
a sudden drop to 6 hours cannot be advocated by 
thoughtful persons as a(sensible measure just now. 
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A Department-Store Electric Baking 


Installation 


HE electric baking installation described else- 

T where in this issue possesses a number of inter- 

esting features. From the engineering aspect 

the installation is pretty much like other installations. 

However, there is another important aspect, namely, 
the publicity aspect. 

The department store where the three electric ovens 
are installed, in full view of the clientele, is one of 
Chicago's leading stores. The patronage—the people 
coming and going through the store during a year— 
reaches into the millions, and a considerable percentage 
of these will be brought into contact to some extent 
with the bakery where things are done electrically and 
a large output is turned out wholesomely in a relatively 
small area. 

The electric ovens have received considerable pub- 
licity through the medium of the daily papers. The 
department store has featured the installation in a pop- 
ular way, discussing the installation from the sanitary 
and culinary aspects. These advertisements have been 
illustrated with various forms of cakes and good 
things to eat that are baked electrically. The ovens 
and their products have attracted the attention of the 
public, and a large increase in the sale of confectionery 
and bakery goods has resulted. 

There is one matter that the central stations can 
well afford to bear in mind in connection with the sup- 
ply of service to local installations of special interest. 
Capitalize the local interest to further the interests of 
electric service. If attention and favorable comment 
can be obtained about the bakery goods from a large 
electric oven, make the most of it. If a large and 
famed restaurant, cafeteria or club cooks elettrically, 
tell people about it, both the patrons and the public 
en masse. Make the most of it. 

Once before in an editorial we said that large-scale 
electric cooking would help the smaller class of resi- 
dence and home cooking. While this statement re- 
ferred more specifically to those territories lacking a 
cooking rate, the statement is true insofar as the 
advertising feature of the large installation surpasses 
the small installation. The advertising carried on by 
Rothschild & Co. and the publicity they receive 
through personal contact patronage, their employes 
and their customers cannot fail to create greater inter- 
est and probably give a very real impetus to electric 
cooking and baking in Chicago. l 

The load comprised by the Rothschild installation 
has a satisfactory load-factor, considerably higher 
than that of any residence; likewise, the monthly en- 
ergy consumption of this one installation is in excess 
of a good many average residences. Whether viewed 
as a revenue producer, as a load builder or as an adver- 
= tising medium, the large-scale electric cooking and 
baking installation is worth going after and well worth 
advertising once it is in service. 
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Publicity to Meet Attacks on Utility 


Regulating Commissions 
EGULATION of public utilities by state com- 
R missions has made rapid strides in the last 
dozen years in nearly all sections of the coun- 
try. Careful students of the relations between the 
public and the public utility companies realize that 
regulation by the commissions which have been set up 
in nearly all the states is a vast improvement on the 
inconsistent, unsystematic, haphazard and in many 
cases inequitable control of public utilities formerly 
exercised by various municipalities. The steady 
growth of regulation by commissions, provided with 
nonpartisan staffs of engineers, inspectors and ac- 
countants to make expert studies of the utility and of 
its service before orders affecting it are issued, has 
been due chiefly to the fairness and wisdom of this 
system of control, which has generally been acknowl- 
edged even by the staunch advocates of so-called 
“home rule” of utilities. 

Another factor contributing to the growing popu- 
larity of this newer method of control has been the 
fairly steady decrease in cost of most utility service 
for a long period of years prior te our becoming in- 
volved in the war, this decrease in cost being generally 
made more uniform for various classes of utility 
patrons and in many instances accelerated by the ac- 
tion of the commissions. In fact, the public has in 
large measure come to look upon the commissions as 
mediums established primarily for securing, lower 
rates. 

Last year, however, the rapidly mounting costs of 
labor, fuel and other operating charges offset special 
war-time economies and compelled a large number of 
utilities to seek higher rates as the only means for 
escaping financial disaster or serious deterioration of 
service. President Wilson and then Secretary of the 
Treasury McAdoo urged prompt consideration of the 
utilities’ requests so that their rendering of highly 
valuable war service be not impaired. The commis- 
sions gave careful consideration to the petitions and in 
many instances granted the relief sought through 
higher rates usually limited for the period of the war 
or the continuance of the abnormally high level of 
operating costs. | 

While usually these increased rates were cheer- 
fully accepted bv the public, in some few cases they 
aroused opposition, often stimulated by local poli- 
ticians, and the popularity of commission control began 
to waver. The primary reason back of this developing 
coolness toward the commissions in some states was 
the failure of the public to grasp the full significance 
of commission regulation and this in turn was due 
largely to the fact that its principles were seldom ex- 
plained to the public. Evidently, greater publicity of 
the aims and powers of the commissions, how thev 
conducted their work and what they had accomplished 
would have shown that the commissions were obligated 
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to raise rates when necessary as well as to lower them 
when possible. | Oe 

A typical case of attacks on commission control 
due to these various related causes 1s being witnessed 
in Illinois, in the Legislature of which there are now 
pending several bills nearly all of which aim to curtail 
or even to abolish the jurisdiction of the State Public 
Utilities Commission. The “home rule” agitation was 
revived in several cities, largely as a well-tried and 
apparently popular political campaign bait in the 
municipal elections held this week. In Chicago, for 
instance, each of the candidates for mayor had a 
“home rule” plank in his platform and freely dis- 
cussed gas and traction utility questions that were 
clearly in the province of the State Utilities Commis- 
sion to investigate and settle. What had been and 
was being done on these matters by the Commission 
was not widely known among the citizens, although 
their interests were being carefully safeguarded by 
that body. The need for more widespread publicity, 
dignifed and clarifying, became quite apparent. 

Before a meeting of engineers on last Monday, 
Mr. B. H. Peck, electrical engineer of the Commission, 
presented some very interesting facts on how the 
Commission works and what it has been able to accom- 
plish in the first four years of its existence in spite of 
many handicaps during this initial period. As reported 
elsewhere in this issue, the Commission has effected 
savings to utility customers through rate reductions 
amounting to nearly $6,000,000 and this total was not 
materially affected by the relatively few increases 
granted last year. These and other important facts 
about the Commission should be made better known to 
the citizens of the state as well as their representatives 
in the Legislature. The annual and special reports of 
the Commission of course are available, but the public 
has little time to dig into voluminous reports for sim- 
ple statements of what is being done by the Commis- 
sion. With more general knowledge of its work we 
shall see less attacks upon the Commission and less 
likelihood of utility questions being thrown back into 
the arena of city politics to furnish convenient issues 
for vote-seeking candidates for office. 


Telegraph Rates and Car Fares 


OSTMASTER-GENERAL BURLESON has 
p ordered a 20% increase in telegraph rates on all 

telegrams with the exception of practically only 
newspaper dispatches. The reason for the increase 
is to provide more revenue to meet higher wages of 
telegraphers and other increased operating expenses 
since the Government took over the lines. Obviously, 
the rate increases are absolutely necessary to prevent 
the telegraph system going into bankruptcy while in 
the Government’s hands. In this way the history of 
the Railroad Administration is being repeated. Gov- 
ernment operation is producing certain economies that 
are much more than offset by the higher labor costs.. 
The public has nothing to sav in the matter, however: 
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all it can do is to accept Mr. Burleson’s candid explan- 
ation and pay the higher rates as cheerfully as 
possible. It is estimated that about $16,000,000 will 
be added to the country’s telegraph tolls annually by 
this simple order, which was issued without holding 
hearings where the interests of the telegraph users 
could be presented, in striking contrast to the pro- 
cedure of the state public service commissions. 

How different is the situation with respect to an- - 
other class of utility service! Nearly all our street-rail- 
way companies have had similar increased operating 
expenses to meet, but has it been as easy to pass on part 
of the burden to their patrons? Many companies, it is 
true, have received more or less temporary relief where 
fair-minded utility commissions could be appealed to. 
But a great number are still on the verge of financial 
disaster because in many states the commissions are 
without power to change franchise rates and the public 
will not cheerfully submit to higher fares as long as 
there is hope of balking the utility corporations. In- 
creased rates are no less urgent whether Uncle Sam 
operates the utilities or the companies continue to do 
so. Cannot this fact be brought to the public’s notice? 


Foreign Investments to Increase Exports 


T A RECENT meeting in London, a banker in 
Å discussing British post and pre-war trade em- 

phasized the importance of financing foreign en- 
terprises and the extent to which such financing 
enables the companies to increase their home exports. 
Few people realize, perhaps, the extent to which Brit- 
ish-owned companies in foreign lands are responsible 
for her large export trade. Speaking further, this 
speaker said: 

“Finance and industry should go hand in hand, and 
manufacturers should’ so strengthen themselves, as 
they are doing, that they can bear their part in these 
over-sea contracts. I am glad to see combinations 
among manufacturers resulting in the ability to supply 
complete installations of electric enterprises. If this 
were followed up by the formation of a company to 
take the securities resulting from such new projects— 
just as the General Electric Co. of America (which 
has a capital of over $100,000,000) formed the Elec- 
tric Bond & Share Co., having a capital of over $15,- 
000,000—a further advance would be made in the 
direction of practical results. The British Trade Cor- 
poration will doubtless fill a useful role in this direc- 
tion. If we fail to continue expanding our over-sea 
industrial possessions, America will take our place and 
industry at home will languish.” 

The above remarks are timely and sound. Vast 
foreign markets are opening up for development. 
American capital can hasten such developments, and 
in bringing them about create a demand for American- 
made goods and promote the introduction of American 
ways. There is work for our men and our factories 
abroad as well as at home. If our foreign efforts 
flourish, things _will not languish)atChome. 
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Wisconsin Electrical Convention Held—IllinoisUtilitiesCom- 
mission Endorsed — Electrical Safety Conference Formed 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM FOR NATIONAL 
CONVENTION OF ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTORS. 


Important Topics to Be Discussed at Milwaukee Meeting 
July 16-18—Outing at Waukesha Beach. 


Preliminary arrangements for the coming annual 
convention of the National Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers have been completed, and 
are being announced by W. H. Morton, general mant 
ager. The convention will be held in Milwaukee, Wis., 
and the Executive Committee of the National Associ- 
ation will meet in that city on July r4 and 15. while the 
convention meetings will be July 16, 17 and 18. 

The headquarters of the association will be at the 
Hotel Pfister, and meetings of the Executive Commit- 
tee will be held at this hotel. The general meeting of 
the convention will be at the Auditorium in Milwau- 
kee, excepting on Thursday, when the meeting will be 
at Waukesha Beach, a pleasant summer resort 18 
miles from Milwaukee. 

The tentative program of the convention is as fol- 
lows, but, of course, may be subject to some modifi- 
cations : 

July 14—Meeting of the National Excutive Com- 
mittee at the Hotel Pfister at 10 a. m. and 2 p. m. 
Registration bureau tor the convention opens at Hotel 
Pfister at 4 p. m. on this day, and will be open for the 
rest of the week. 

July 15—Meeting of National Executive Conmit- 
tee at Hotel Pfister at 10 a. m. and 2 p. m. 

July 16—Convention opens at the Auditorium at 
10 a.m. The opening address will be delivered by a 
representative of the Wisconsin State Association and 
an address of welcome by the governor of the State. 
Response will be made by the chairman of the Na- 
tional Association, W. Creighton Peet, of New York 
City. This will be followed by an address on co-oper- 
ation, speaker to be selected. 

Meeting at 2 p. m.—Lecture on the standard cost 
accounting system, illustrated by lantern slides. Ad- 
dress on estimating methods, also illustrated by lantern 
slides. | 

At 9 p. m. of this day the annual reception and 
dance will be held at the Hotel Pfister, in the large 
ball room on top floor. 

July 17—All those attending the convention will 
be taken by special cars to Waukesha Beach and a 
regular session of the convention will be held at 10:30 
a.m. at which there will be an address by W. L. Good- 
win, also an address on the general business conditions 
by a speaker to be selected. 

Luncheon will be served at Waukesha Beach, and 
the afternoon devoted to athletic and aquatic sports. 

July 18—Morning session at the Auditorium in 
Milwaukee; at this session the organization will be 
divided into sections, one discussing merchandising 
and fixture dealings, one discussing the handling of 


machinery repairs; one being a meeting of state and 
local secretaries for the purpose of discussing Associ- 
ation work. 

Afternoon session at 2 p. m. in the Auditorium, 
which will be devoted to such matters as may be 
referred to the session by the Executive Committee. 

At 6:30 p. m. on this day the annual dinner of the 
association will be given at the Hotel Pfister. 

All of the indications point to this being the most 
successful convention that the organization has ever 
held, and the officers expect an extremely large 
attendance. 


WISCONSIN CENTRAL-STATION MEN 
HOLD ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


Many Interesting Papers Presented and Important Topics 
Discussed at Milwaukee Meeting. 


The Wisconsin Electrical Association held its 
annual convention at the Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, 
March 26 and 27. As was stated in the announcement, 
this meeting was held in conjunction with the Wiscon- 
sin Gas Association—the first day, Tuesday, being 
devoted to affairs of the latter association, Wednesday. 
to a joint meeting and Thursday to matters entirely 
electrical. John St. John of the Madison Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., Madison, Wis., president of both associations, 
presided during the entire session. Both associations 
were well represented at the convention at which 
numerous interesting papers were presented. 

One of the papers presented at the joint session 
was the “Value of the Quality of Service,” by John S. 
Allen, of the Railroad Commission of Wisconsin. In 
his paper. Mr. Allen brought out very clearly the 
value of good service to the public by utility companies 
and explained the influence which the rendering of 
such service has upon public service commissions and 
the public. Some time ago the Railroad Commission 
of Wisconsin formulated a set of “service rules” for 
public utilities which were drawn up in such a way 
that the quality of service being rendered could be 
determined mathematically in a rather satisfactory 
manner. While strict compliance of these rules is the 
basis for determining the utility's percentage the result 
has broadened, since their introduction, in such a way 
that the actual conformity is determined more and 
more by the reflection found in the mind of the patron. 

Without discounting in any way the importance of 
good voltage regulation, gas of a uniform b.t.u., etc.. 
therefore, the quality of the service becomes an im- 
portant factor in the decisions of the Commission. In 
addition, the quality of service has a very important 
bearing on the volume of business, the number of 
complaints and the settlement of these complaints. 

The good will of the public toward the utility com- 
pany is determined by two principal factors: namelv. 
the historical attitude of the company toward the pub- 
lic, that is, the things that it mav have done in the past, 
and the attitude of its present organization toward the 
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public. The company’s attitude is determined by its 
meter readers, complaint clerks, conductors and motor- 
men, new business solicitors, cashiers, telephone oper- 
ators and other employes, including the janitors, 
engineers and truck drivers. The attitude of these 
employes toward the public is a reflection of the com- 
pany's attitude. 

The attitude of the public toward the company is 
directly a reflection of the attitude of the company 
toward the public. 

It 1s a well known principle that an organization 
reflects the mentality of its head and in no business 
is this so well exemplified as in that line of business 
which directly serves the public. 

In closing Mr. Allen quoted a modern version of 
the well-known lines from the Merchant of Venice 
as exemplifying the value of good service to the 
public utility. 

“The quality of service is not straind, 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from Heaven 

Upon the place beneath; it 1s twice blest; 

It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes ;” 

Other speakers at this session were Chester Cory, 
of the Harris Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, whose 
subject was “Public Utilities and Securities,” and 
George P. Hambrecht of the Industrial Commission 
of Wisconsin, who described the work of that 
commission. 

The first paper to be presented to the electrical 
section was entitled “Public Utilities Rendering Serv- 
ice to Industries” by N. J. Whelan of the Wisconsin- 
Minnesota Power Co., Eau Claire, Wis. Mr. Whelan 
described the activities of the industrial department 
which was put into effect about three years ago by 
this company. This department devotes its efforts 
to the gathering of information for industries seeking 
suitable locations and endeavoring to have them locate 
in the territory supplied by the company. To date this 
department has been very successful in its work, 
several firms of considerable size having been induced 
to locate in its territory which have added a large load 
to the company’s lines. 

An interesting paper on the proper loading of dis- 
tribution transformers was presented by Frank A. 
Robbins, electrical engineer of the Superior Water, 
Light & Power Co., of Superior, Wis. Mr. Robbins’ 
paper is presented substantially in full in another part 
of this issue. 

lollowing this, A. J. Goedjen, statistician for the 
Wisconsin Public Service Co., Milwaukee, Wis., pre- 
sented a comprehensive review of the policies of serv- 
ice extensions as laid down by state commissions. 
After reviewing a variety of extension rules developed 
and used by utilities in different sections of the coun- 
try, Mr. Goedjen stated that in his opinion the Indi- 
ana type of rule might well be applied to existing 
conditions in Wisconsin. This rule adopted by the 
Public Service Commission of Indiana briefly states 
that the utility is required to furnish a customer with 
a free extension when the income for the first year is 
equal to one-half the direct cost of the extension. 
When the cost of the extension exceeds this, the 
utility may require a deposit of the additional cost, 
this deposit to be refunded as additional consumers 
are added to the extension, in amounts equaling the 
cost of the free extension to such customers for a 
period of ten years. When the utility is doubtful if 
the prospective business will ever pay a fair return 
the commission will make special exceptions. 

The advantages of this type of ruling are as 
follows: 
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1.—That every consumer may have a free extension in 
proportion to the estimated revenue. 
2-—This free extension can be operated by the utility 
without loss. 
_ 3—The consumer takes the risk in that part of the 
investment not warranted by revenues at the begininng of 
the extension. _ 
4—The utility assumes additional investment in the line 
if within ten years other consumers are added to the line. 
This makes the original depositor finally sacrifice only that 
part of the entire investment in the line which is not war- 
ranted by the revenues from the line after ten years of 
development. i l 
5.—Adjustment in rates or variation in construction costs 
are automatically included ın the calculation. 

6.—Utility’s capital account will not be likely to be over- 
loaded by unprotitable investments. 

Among the other interestifig addresses were de- 
scriptions of high-tension outdoor substations and 
switching equipment by Alfred Alsaker of Chicago, 
HI., and the new safety cars by H. L. Andrews, of the 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. Dr. Morton 
G. Llovd, electrical engineer of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, described the revision of the Safety Code now 
teing made. J. B. Sanborn, of Madison, Wis., ex- 


plained the intent of several bills which are at present 


before the state legislature and their bearing on public 
utilities. 

During the course of the meeting W. L. Goodwin, 
author of the “Goodwin Plan” for electrical contrac- 
tors and dealers, addressed the members as spokesman 
for the Wisconsin State Association of Electrical Con- 
tractors and Dealers, urging their co-operation with 
that Association. Due to a combination of unfor- 
tunate circumstances the value, strength and intentions 
of the contractor-dealer organization had been mis- 
understood by the members of the Wisconsin Elec- 
trical Association, who had been apparently rebuffed 
in former attempts at co-operation. After Mr. Good- 
win’s explanation of the aims of the contractor- 
dealers’ association, however, the members of the Wis- 
consin Electrical Association appointed a committee to 
co-operate with the other association which may be 
expected to solve many of the problems which con- 
front both organizations. 

In order to increase the value of the Association 
to those members who are primarily interested in elec- 
tric railway operation, a separate section was formed 
to be composed of these members. This section will 
have its own officers and will hold separate sessions at 
the meetings. However, the meetings will be held in 
conjunction with each other as formerly. 

The election of officers resulted in the following 
being chosen to conduct the affairs of the Association 
for the coming year: President, Raymond H. Smith, 
vice-president and manager of the Eastern Wisconsin 
Electric Co., Sheboygan; first vice-president, W. C. 
Lounsbury, general superintendent of the Superior 
Water, Light & Power Co., Superior; second vice- 
president, A. K. Ellis, general superintendent of the 
Wisconsin Traction, Light, Heat & Power Co., Apple- 
ton: third vice-president, L. R. Boisen, vice-president 
of the Ashland Light, Power & Street Railway Co., 
Ashland. J. P. Pulliam of Milwaukee was re-elected 
to the combined offices of secretary and treasurer. 


ELECTRIC CLUB OF CHICAGO ENDORSES 
UTILITY COMMISSIONS. 


The following self-explanatory resolution was 
adopted at the March 27 meeting of the Electric Club 
of Chicago: 

IV hereas, an effort is being made to abolish the 
Minois Public Utilities Commission, or to amend the 
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law so as to limit the jurisdiction of said commis- 
sion, and 

“Whereas, the Illinois Public Utilities Commission 
has demonstrated that the regulation of public utilities 
is a beneficial state or national governmental func- 
tion, and 

“Whereas, the control of privately owned public 
utilities by local municipal governments has not proved 
successful generally, and is subject to objectionable 
and harmful political manipulation ; 

“Therefore, be it Resolved, that the Electric Club 
af Chicago, in meeting assembled, hereby endorses the 
fundamental principle of controlling public utilities by 
a state commission, and hereby opposes the proposed 
amendments of the act which established that board, 
which amendments are intended to empower any local 
municipality to withdraw regulation of public utilities 
operating within its territory from the control and 
supervision of the State Department of Trade and 
Commerce and the Public Utilities Commission of 
said department, and substitute therefor a direct con- 
trol by the local municipality, and further 

“Be it Resolved, that a copy of these resolutions 
be forwarded to the several representatives and sen- 
ators from this district, and to Governor Lowden.” 


ILLINOIS LEGISLATIVE MATTERS INTER- 
ESTING TO CHICAGO ENGINEERS. 


Western Society of Engineers Holds Meeting to Seek 
Information on and Discuss Pertinent Legislation. 


Another meeting somewhat out of the ordinary 
technical engineering meetings was held by the West- 
ern Society of Engineers in Chicago March 31. It 
was called by the Public Affairs Committee of the 
organization to inform engineers regarding pending 
bills before the Illinois Legislature and also to discuss 
their merits. In opening the meeting, President A. S. 
Baldwin said the average engineer has not been deeply 
interested in public affairs, which may have been due 
to the fact that in his early career he is frequently 
shifting his sphere of work and does not have time 
and opportunity enough to become interested in the 
local affairs of the community in which he temporarily 
resides. It was felt that on account of the peculiar 
training of the engineer he should be in a good posi- 
tion to discuss at least such legislation as has a bearing 
on technical matters. < 

Secretary E. S. Nethercut briefly reviewed the 
most important bills of technical interest before the 
Illinois Legislature. One of these deals with the con- 
struction of a waterway between Lockport and Utica, 
Ill. The initial depth of the earth sections is to be 
8 ft., and of the rock sections, to ft. It is expected 
that $20,000,000 will be expended for the construction 
of this canal, part of which will utilize portions of 
the Desplaines and Illinois rivers. Several bills are 
pending relative to better civic administration, hous- 
ing and zoning. There are also a number of bills 
regarding the Illinois Public Utilities Commission, 
most of which aim to restrict or entirely cancel its 
authority. Other bills have to do with the revision 
of the law for licensing structural engineers. 

James J. Barbour, state senator from the sixth 
district, gave a review of the conditions in the Legis- 
lature. About 300 bills were now pending in the Sen- 
ate and some 400 in the House. He explained the 
crdinarv procedure in the enactment of laws and felt 
that instead of meeting every two vears it would be 
much better for the Legislature to meet only once in 
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10 years. He spoke of the activities of the various 
lobbying groups that are present during every legisla- 
tive session and the extremes to which some of them 
go in trving to force their pet measures through. He 
discussed in some detail the pending housing bill and 
showed that while it affected Chicago chietly, it and 
many other measures affecting the city were drawn by 
representatives from small communities who evidently 
felt they knew more about improvement in the govern- 
ment and civic affairs of the great city than its resi- 
dents themselves. Douglas Sutherland, secretary of 
the Civic Federation of Chicago, gave a brief review 
of the bills aiming to secure greater economy in city 
elections and in the general conduct of city affairs. 
In view of several bills affecting the Public Utili- 
ties Commission of Illinois, B. H. Peck, electrical 
engineer of the Commission, gave a review of the 
work of this body since it was organized early in 1914. 
It consists of five members, each appointed for a term 
of four years. The Commission has three principal 
departments—engineering, accounting and railroad 
rates. The problems coming before the Commission 
are of several classes, the first dealing with rates. 
The law requires that rates must not be discriminatory, 
so that it is necessary to make a careful analysis of 
all rates that must be filed. Studies are also made of 
rates, on petition of the city, or of the customers of 
the utility, or they may be made at the request of the 
utility itself. The second class of problems deals with 
service, which must be adequate, sufficient and safe, 
in accordance with the requirements of the law. The 
third class deals with questions of capitalization, the 
Commission being obliged to approve all issues of util- 


„ity stocks, bonds and other securities before such can 


be issued. The fourth class of problems deals with the 
review of contracts between utility companies and the 
fifth group requires the Commission to grant certifi- 
cates of convenience and necessity in case a new utility 
is to be given the right to give service in a community 
which either formerly had no such service, or in which 
existing service is found entirely inadequate or unsat- 
isfactory; this power is not conferred with respect to 
utilities operated or owned by cities. 

Mr. Peck gave a general summary of interesting 
features in the Commission’s work. Soon after it was 
organized a general survey of rates was made and it 
was found the situation was very complex in this 
respect, especially in smaller cities, in which many 
flat rates and discriminatory rates were in vogue. In 
such communities also there were either no standards 
of service or else they were inadequate. The work 
of the Commission has consisted both in the considera- 
tion of formal and informal complaints. The former 
require in many cases a very elaborate investigation 
of the situation, including a valuation of the property 
and numerous hearings; informal complaints are 
usually handled in a more expeditious manner, where 
the questions involved are not so important or can 
be readily determined without so elaborate an investi- 
gation. Service investigations and surveys were un- 
dertaken and have been continued. The Commission 
established standards for service for gas, electric, tele- 
phone and water service. The delays involved in the 
conduct of many cases before the Commission were 
due to numerous causes, among these being the neces- 
sity for a complete valuation, study of the records and 
history of the utility, careful review of its svstem 
of rates, contracts, etc., all of which in case of a large 
utility involves a great deal of time, if painstaking 
and judicious action is to result. 

Three different kinds of rate problems, have come 
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before the Commission. Lhe first of these deals with 
the elimination of discrimination in rates, most of 
which was done on the Commission's own initiative; 
second was action on complaints, either of cities or 
private individuals, etc. The third was adjustment 
of rates due to developments in the rendering of public 
service, such as would result in lower cost and there- 
fore require a reduction in rates: among the latter 
were manv cases of rate reductions after the supply 
of power from the Keokuk dam on the Mississippi 
river Was introduced into numerous adjoining Illinois 
cities. Other cases resulted from improvements in 
power-plant construction, due to use of more efficient 
steam turbines, improved: processes of making gas, 
etc. Mr. Peck said that in the first four vears of the 
history of the Commission it had been the means of 
reducing the cost of service to customers to the extent 
of over $5,800,000, and during the last year, when it 
was necessary to increase rates in certain cases to make 
up for the sudden increase in wages and other operat- 
ing costs, this net saving to the customers was not 
materially reduced below the figure given. In these 
four years the Commission handled over 8000 formal 
cases and about 3600 informal complaints; about 1500 
service inspections were made. Mr. Peck stated that 
the effect of the war was first noticed during 1917, 
when the increase in costs compelled several utilities 
to file applications for increases in rates. Last year 
in the first seven months 1075 schedules were filed as 
to electric rates alone, most of which sought rate 
increases. Mr. Peck also referred to the specific re- 
quests of former Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo 
and of President Wilson that utility commissions give 
fair consideration to utilities because of the urgency 
of maintaining their service unimpaired. In meeting 
this manifest war emergency the Commission adopted 
a somewhat abbreviated rate procedure in order to 
make valuations in a simpler manner, so as to hasten 
and cheapen the investigation. No radical changes in 
the system of rates were made and where rate in- 
creases were allowed they were only for the period 
cof the war. © 

The secretary of the Illinois Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects then discussed in consider- 
able detail the proposed zoning bill, many of the 
absurd provisions of which he pointed out. R. F. 
Schuchardt, chairman of the Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, stated that it was the aim of his committee to have 
engineers take a keener interest in topics that concern 
them in public matters, both as engineers and as citi- 
zens, and it 1s hoped to hold more meetings of this 
kind to discuss pending and proposed legislation. 


FORMATION OF ELECTRICAL SAFETY 
CONFERENCE. | 


Representative Body to Promote Safety in Electrical 
Products, Safety Standards and Tests of Appliances, 
and Uniform Safety Codes. 


Acting upon a recommendation and suggestion 
from the Electrical Manufacturers’ Council, represent- 
ing the Electrical Manufacturers’ Club, the Electric 
Power Club and the Associated Manufacturers of 
Electrical Supplies, there has recently been organized 
a body known as the Electrical Safety Conference 
for the consideration of accident and safety questions 
relating to electrical manufacturers and products. The 
organizations co-operating for the formation of this 
Conference are the Associated Manufacturers of 
Electrical Supplies, the Electric Power Club, Under- 
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writers’ Laboratories, the National Workmen's Com- 
pensation Service bureau and the Bureau of Stan- 
dards, each of which is represented on the Conference 
by two members who have been appointed as follows: 

For the Associated Manufacturers of Electrical 
Supplies—A. W. Berresford, Cutler-Hammer Manu- 
facturing Co.: S. L. Nicholson, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co. 

For the Electric Power Club—A. H. Moore. Gen- 
eral Electric Co. ; Clarence C. Collens, 2nd, Reliance 
Electric & Engineering Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

For the Underwriters’ Laboratories—W. H. Mer- 
rill, 207 East Ohio street, Chicago, I!l.; Dana Pierce, 
25 City Hall Place, New York City. 

For the Bureau of Standards—Morton G. Lloyd 
end E. B. Rosa, Bureau of Standards, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

‘For the National Workmen’s Compensation Serv- 
ice Bureau—Albert W. Whitney and L. L. Hall. 45 
Park Row, New York City. l l 

The ofħcers are: A. W. Berresford, chairman; A. 
W. Whitney, vice-chairman; Dana Pierce, secretary- 
treasurer. 

The objects of the Conference are stated as 
fellows: 

To promote by co-operative effort the orderly, 
consistent and proper development of practice in elec- 
trical manufactures and installations with regard to 
accident hazards. 

To promote the development and adoption of 
safety standards for the construction and test of elec- 
trical appliances and for their application and instal- 
lation. | 

To interpret and make uniform the application of 
electrical safety codes, both in regard to general 
principles and in regard to particular classes of 
appliances and systems. 

The active work of the Conference as between the 
different co-operating associations will be conducted 
by means of special committees appointed from time 
to time, which will report back through the Conference 
to the associations for the purpose of securing agree- 
ment and a uniformity of action. 

The first subject undertaken by the Conference will 
he that of industrial controllers, on which a committee 
of which H. D. James, of the Westinghouse Flectric 
& Manufacturing Co., is chairman, has recently been 
appointed. It is expected that at an early date other 
me of investigation and discussion will be under- 
taken. 


LYNN SECTION, A. I. E. E, HEARS ABOUT 
RADIOTELEPHONY. 


Ernest F. W. Alexanderson Describes Development of 
His High-Frequency Radio System and Apparatus. 


On the evening of March 26, E. F. W. Alexander- 
son gave a lecture in General Electric Hall, Lynn. 
Mass., on “Trans-Oceanic Radio Communication.” 
The address covered both radiotelegraphy and 
telephony and was illustrated by lantern slides. S. P. 
Nixdorff and W. Wilbur Brown, associated with Mr. 
Alexanderson in experimental work leading up to 
the important developments described, assisted in de- 
scribing some of the slides. 

Mr. Alexanderson said that since the ban of 
secrecy has now been officially lifted concerning radio 
activities during the war, it is possible to announce a 
fact which is not known except by the experts directly 
connected with trans-Atlanti¢(radio operation: it is 
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that the larger part of the government dispatches dur- 
ing the last year have been transmitted by a new radio 
system developed by the General Electric Co. The 
high-power radio station at New Brunswick, N. J., 
which before the war was a Marconi station and which 
was equipped by the General Electric Co. to demon- 
strate long-distance radiotelegraphy and telephony, 
was placed at the disposal of the Government early in 
1918 to meet the urgent demands for official com- 
- munication. The enterprise has been such a success 
that the Government has placed an order for two 
transmitting equipments of this kind. 

It was the New Jersey radio station that dispatched 
the first message to Germany after the American par- 
ticipation in the war, and this was the message of 
President Wilson demanding the abdication of the 
Kaiser. The rapidly following exchange of messages 
which led to the signing of the armistice was trans- 
mitted by this station. 

_ In the Alexanderson system, as now used, im- 
provements have been made in each of the four stages 
in the transmission of a radio message which char- 
acterizes all svstems of radio communication. These 
stages are: 
= 1. The generation of high-frequency electric oscil- 
lations. . | 

2. The modulation of these oscillations into the 
dots and dashes of the telegraph code, or modulation 
by the human voice. 

3. The radiation of the electric oscillations in the 
form of waves traveling with the velocity of light over 
the surface of the earth. 

4. The reception or detection of these waves by a 
` suitable instrument. 

The oscillating currents are generated by a high- 
frequency alternator, which delivers currents directly 
to the antenna of the same frequency as the radiated 
waves. One of the advantages of the alternator is its 
“pure wave,” by virtue of which messages sent by 
different radio stations, each using a pure wave, do 
not interfere with each other. As a modulator of the 
electric oscillations a new device, known as the mag- 
netic amplifier, is employed. Due to magnetic prop- 
erties without moving parts, this device is so quick- 
acting that it makes it possible to transmit telegraph 
messages at the rate of several hundred words a min- 
ute, and more wonderful still, to amplify the modula- 
tion of a telephone current into oscillations powerful 
enough to carry the human voice across the ocean. 
The antenna used at the New Jersey station is of a 
new type, designated the “multiple tuned antenna,” by 
means of which an efficiency of from 20 to 50% may 
be obtained. 

An improvement in the technique of receiving 
radio messages which, being developed for military 
reasons, has become known as the “barrage receiver,” 
is of great promise. Distances are only relative, and 
a steam whistle located in Germany might make such 
a noise as to drown out the sound of the voice calling 
from America. To counteract this, the barrage re- 
ceiver was developed. A demonstration was made 
three miles from the New Brunswick transmitting 
station and it was found that the overwhelming in- 
tensity of the New Brunswick signal could be com- 
pletely materialized so that messages could be received 
from European stations as well as if the transmitting 
station were not operating. After this demonstration 
the new device was immediately adopted in the official 
receiving stations of the American and French gov- 
ernmients. 

The new radio system described by Mr. Alexan- 
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derson is equally adapted for telegraphy or telephony. 
Thus it was possible by changing the control from the 
telegraph lines to the telephone lines from Washing- 
ton for Secretary Daniels, speaking through the tele- 
phone in his office, to convey greetings to President 
Wilson on board the steamer George Washington at 
sea. Similar messages were sent to the President's 
ship on his return trip, and it is expected that on his 
second return the President may be communicated 
with while 500 miles from our shores. Radio tech- 
nique has now reached the point where it needs only 
capital and business initiative to duplicate and exceed 
in speed, accuracy and economy the transoceanic cable 
trafhc and extend the same to all parts of the globe. 


BOLSHEVISM EXPLAINED TO NEW YORK 
ELECTRICAL MEN. 


Student of Russian Developments Gives His Impressions 
to New York Electrical League. 


Arthur E. Reinke, European engineer of the West- 
ern Electric Co., Inc., was the principal speaker at the 
New York Electrical League luncheon held recently at 
the Hotel McAlpin, New York City. Mr. Reinke said 
that “the term bolshevism is used very loosely and as 
a rule is confused with anarchism. Bolshevism, pure 
and simple, is radical socialism carried through to its 
local conclusion by brute force against any opposition. 

“Everyone is asking how Russia can survive and 
this to me is easy to understand. The country is agri- 
cultural; factory industry is little developed. The 
people will simply return to the agricultural life. They 
will raise what they need, they will know how to weave 
cloth, make sheepskin coats and felt boots. The struc- 
ture of the country will cause Russia to break up into 
some half-million self-sustaining agricultural com- 
munities. Many of the city workers will return to 
their relatives on the farm. 

“The lack of national instinct will avoid counter- 
revolutionary efforts, with their attendant bloodshed. 
The Russian can and will endure hardships as he does 
the inevitable. Thereby he retards the return to nor- 
mal conditions but avoids the misery of struggling 
against environment at tremendous odds. 

“What is Russia’s future? As bolshevism fails 
elsewhere—and it will fail—the bolshevists will mod- 
erate their actions and settle down to central processes 
of government and social legislation, if they have sur- 
vived the growing exasperation of the masses. Bol- 
shevism may not leave any permanent mark on the 
form of new Russia, but it seems almost certain that 
the soviet idea of government will form a permanent 
part of the future setup. The soviets are a typical 
Slav form of government. the outgrowth of the old 
peasant village assembly, or mir, and they fit the Slav 
civilization under Russian economic conditions far 
better than any federated form of representative gov- 
ernment. 

“The change in Russian affairs will be slow in 
coming; it may take years, but when it comes the 
revival of Russia will be startling. The people want 
order. It is bred in the bones of the Slavs. 

“Lenine and Trotzky are not a pair of crooks and 
scoundrels, but clear-headed, sincere, enthusiastic rad- 
ical socialists, whose power in Europe has steadily 
grown and who have started a campaign for bolshe- 
vizing Europe. It is as clear-sighted leaders of a 
movement that we must look at them so that we can 
wake up and fight this menace.” 

M. H. Roughton, Atstrahanbcommissioner on in- 
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vestigation of exports and imports, spoke briefly on 
existing business relations between Australia and 
America. He made an earnest appeal for the affection 
of Americans for Australians and said he hoped that 
eventually there would be a better understanding be- 
tween the peoples of the two countries. Maj. David 
A. L’Esprance, who was awarded the croix de guerre 
for meritorious service in France, also spoke briefly. 
J. M. Wakeman presided. 


IMPORTANT ELECTRICAL DEVELOP- 
MENTS IN ENGLAND. 


The New Government Bill—A Director of Electrical 
Encouragement—Two Closely Related Advances. 


The last days of February were marked by two 
very important events affecting coming electrical 
developments in the United Kingdom. The long- 
awaited Government measure for nationalizing the 
supply of electricity was introduced in the House of 
Commons by Wm. Short. This measure is for the 
setting up of a Ministry of Ways and Communications 
which will take over all powers and duties of different 
government departments in relation to railways, light 
railways, tramways, canals and waterways, roads, 
bridges and ferries, harbors, docks and piers, and also 
in relation to the supply of electricity. In alluding to 
the control of electricity Mr. Short said that probably 
transport was the greatest and most permanent cus- 
tomer of electricity, and transport depended entirely 
for its successful management on the developments 
of the industries of the country. It was thus very 
important that the new ministry should have control 
of electricity. It was suggested in some quarters that 
the interest of the tramways and the railways, so far 
as electricity was concerned, was not that of the 
consumer, but, said Mr. Short, the exact opposite was 
the case. The more industry prospered and was 
enabled to increase its output the more the railways 
and transport would prosper. Therefore there was 
every inducement for the railways and those that 
controlled them, to see to it that every individual in 
the country, everyone who could improve his business 
by the use of power, was enabled to get his power as 
cheaply as possible. As every person connected with 
electricity knew, load factor was a matter of great 
importance and bore largely on the subject of eff- 
ciency and cheapness on the railways. It was there- 
fore essential that whoever had to co-ordinate or con- 
trol the means of transport should also co-ordinate 
that which was essential to transport—namely, the 
supply of electric power. 

The other event referred to was the decision of 
electrical organizations in London to launch out defin- 
itely upon their establishment of an Electrical Devel- 
opment Association for which the first steps were 
taken in December, 1917. At that date an executive 
committee was appointed from the Institution of Elec- 
trical Engineers and the British Electrical and Allied 
Manufacturers’ Association and it is as the outcome 
of their deliberations that the new association has now 
been formed, in which electrical manufacturers, elec- 
tricity suppliers, and installation contractors are jointly 
interested. The great object of the Association will 
be to do really effective educational and publicity work 
to advance the popularity and use of electricity for all 
purposes. 

The Association has issued invitations for the 
post of director at $5000 per annum. The applicants 
are to be “electrical engineers having wide experience 
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of the industry, and sound commercial knowledge” ; 
also they are to possess “good organizing ability.” 

It will be remembered that before the war the 
Incorporated Municipal Electrical Association was 
moving in the matter of an Electrical Development 
Committee. Indeed it had formed such a committee 
but the war caused its activities to be suspended. Prac- 
tically nothing of an organized nature has been possible 
in such a direction for four years. The movement 
started at the end of 1917 was however a strong one 
and its present action is taken after great deliberation 
and at a time when the whole of the United Kingdom 
may be considered ripe for a general forward move- 
ment to encourage the carrying into practical effect of 
the much increased sentiment in favor of electrical 
applications that the conditions of war time have un- 
questionably fostered. Of course almost everything 
depends upon the man selected for the appointment 
of director. Whoever he may be it is unlikely that 
either he or his committee will be unmindful of the 
invaluable experience and data accumulated by the 
American organization which has been at work for so 
many years. The temporary offices of the association 
are at the headquarters of the British Electrical and 
Allied Manufacturers’ Association, 36 Kingsway, 
London, W. C. 


EXHIBIT OF PHYSICAL APPARATUS 
DEVELOPED IN CONNECTION 
WITH WAR. 


To Be Held Under Auspices of American Physical Society 
at the National Bureau of Standards. 


In connection with the annual meeting of the 
American Physical Society, at Washington, D. C., on 
April 25 and 26, it is planned to ‘have an exhibit of 
physical apparatus illustrating the application of 
physical principles to the solution of war problems. 
In view of the fact that the National Academy of 
Sciences will also be in session in Washington on 
April 28 to 30, inclusive, on which latter date there 
will be a joint meeting of the National Academy and 
the National Research Council, it is planned to hold 
the exhibit open through April 30, for the benefit of 
the visiting members of the above organizations. 

The Council of the Physical Society has selected 
the following committee to make arrangements for 
the Washington meeting: C. K. Burgess, chairman, 
E. B. Rosa, G. O. Squier, A. W. Duff and J. A. 
Ames. At the meeting of this committee on March 6, 
F. A. Wolff, of the Bureau of Standards, was 
invited to serve as a member of the committee and to 
take charge of the exhibit. 

The main purpose of the exhibit is to present an 
opportunity to the physicist to inspect and see in 
operation new apparatus developed for war purposes, 
whether by the research worker or the manufacturer. 
Exhibits will be accepted from military and naval 
establishments, universities, research institutions. 
manufacturers and individual investigators, whether 
members of the society or not. 

Certain military establishments have already 
signified their intention of participating in the exhibit. 
To avoid duplication of exhibits and the exhibition 
of apparatus which, for military reasons, it may be 
deemed unwise to show, it is suggested that prospec- 
tive exhibitors first take up with the proper authorities 
the question of what mav be properly exhibited. 

Further details can be obtained from Dr. F. A. 
Wolff, Bureau of Standards, Washington, D.C. 
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iaai Aedo- Orern Utilities—Commonwealth 
Edison’s Annual Department Reports Show Big Gain 


LOUISVILLE RESUMES HOUSE - WIRING 
ACTIVITIES. 


The Louisville (Ky.) Gas & Electric Co. has again 
resumed its house-wiring ‘activities after a lapse of 
several months during which all sales work was vir- 
tually suspended. Government restrictions now hav- 
ing been removed with labor abundantly available, the 
company is now aggressively going after this class of 
business, determined to regain the ground lost during 
the war. 


Comfort || 
At 

Lowest 
Cost 


MAKE ELECTRIC WIRING THE FIRST 
ITEM on your reconstruction program. 

DO IT NOW at our low prices and take your 
time to pay. 

ELECTRIC SERVICE is the biggest improve- 
ment you can make in vour unwired property. 

CALL MAIN OR CITY 2182, or use the cou- 
pon to-day. 


Inquiry Coupon 
Louimilie Gee @ Blectrte Compeany: 
Goad a mat to cle me ea anime ei ` 
wirieg my bem 


_ Louisville Gas & Electric Co, 


lae~wearewd 


311 West Chestnut Street 


Advertisement of Louisville Gas & Electric Co Opening New 
~ House-Wiring Campaign. 


The aceompanying illustration shows one of the 
first of a series of advertisements to stimulate in- 
quiries. 

It will be remembered that the Louisville Gas & 
Electric Co. does no house wiring. The inquiries and 
orders are turned over to local electrical contractors 
for execution. 


ELECTRIC UTILITY COMPANIES OF 
, OREGON. 


A compilation recently made from the records of 
the Public Service Commission of the state of Oregon 
shows that up to the close of 1917 there had been in- 
vested $156,649,229 in privately owned public utility 


plants of that state to produce and distribute electricity 
and gas and to supply water to consumers. 

In the year 1917 those utilities paid $4, 305,483 to 
their security holders, amounting to 234° on the 
investment; and it is ‘observed that the utility com- 
panies have been paying 6 to 9% interest on borrowed 
money. 

The 1917 taxes paid by them amounted to $1,273,- 
528, out of gross revenues of $13,133,169, or 9.7%. 

At the end of 1917 the privately owned utilities of 
the state were serving 88,236 electrical customers, 
55,954 gas consumers and 16,111 water users, furnish- 
ing employment to nearly 6000 persons, to whom over 
$6,000,000 was paid in wages in 1917. 

Of the 54 companies operating in the state that 
produce and sell electric power, only 8 paid dividends 
for 1917. 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON ACTIVITIES AS 
SHOWN BY DEPARTMENT REPORTS. 


Unusual Amount of Business Carried on in Spite of War 
Conditions. 


The annual reports of the various department 
heads of the Commonwealth Edison Co., of Chicago, 
offer in a general way, an idea of the magnitude of 
this company’s activities. The reports this vear indi- 
cate that this central station did an unusual amount 
of business in spite of the prevailing conditions. The 
reports were presented by George H. Jones, power 
division, Oliver R. Hogue, lighting division, Harold 
Wright, application bureau, and J. D. Milligan, esti- 
mating division. 

In his report of the work of the power division, 
Mr. Jones states that, during 1918 more power busi- 
ness was added to the company’s lines than in any 
previous year. The additional load thus secured totals 
66,640 hp. and will produce an annual income of over 
$1,000,000. In addition to this permanent load several 
munition plants having a total connected load of about 
35,000 hp. were connected up during the vear but on 
account of their temporary character are not included 
in the report of the total business. 

The electric truck business was never in healthier 
condition than at the present time. In spite of the 
prevailing high prices of batteries and equipment, 100 
new trucks Were put on the streets of Chicago in 1918, 
making a total of 1300 in service; and many others 
will be sold during the coming vear as soon as the 
prices are reduced somewhat. 

During the year seven new ice plants were con- 
nected making a total of 32, in which were produced 
643.000 tons of ice and 1,543,000 gallons of ice cream, 
in the manufacture of which there were used 33.000,- 
ooo kw-hr. of electricity. This represents 65% of all 
the artificial ice manufactured in the city and 2814% 
of the total ice used, including both natural and 
manufactured. 

Contracts have beenDsecurechyfrom\ the) ‘city for 
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furnishing power for the city’s pumping stations 
which, it is estimated, will consume 30,000,000 kw-hr. 
per year. Another large contract calling for a demand 
of 3000 kw. has been secured from Swift & Co. at 
the stock yards. In addition 39 contracts, totaling 
18,790 hp. represent cases where isolated plants were 
replaced by central-station service. A considerable 
number of off-peak summer customers were also 
secured. 

Following is Mr. Mulligan’s report of the various 
classes of business secured and handled by the esti- 
mating division of the contract department during the 
year of 1918, and a comparison made with business 
transacted during the year 1917. 


GENERAL. WIRING, MOTORS AND APPARATUS, 
1918. 1917. 


r N aise fae hoe 820 982 
ET maanen e e e $430,065.28 290,474.26 


Contracts 
Amount 


This is a decrease of 16.4% in the number of 
contracts signed up, but an increase of 32.45% in the 
total amount of business. 


MOTOR SALES. 


1918. 1917. 
No. of motors .........0. cee eees 714 848 
Total hP. 200d do Ole oe eee Ene eee 11,490.74 12,222.49 
AMONU et decade eos wee Bote ees $240.301.21 $229,758.16 


There was a decrease in the number of motors 
sold to the extent of 15.92%, a decrease in horsepower 
to the extent of 5.98%, and an increase in the value 
of the contracts for 1918 over those of 1917 to the 
extent of 4.39%. Water pipe thawing jobs brought 
in a business amounting to $5361.60. 

It might be stated that the above business was 
handled by a force equal to only 50% of that of 1917. 
Four estimators entered the service of the Govern- 
ment and three were transferred to other divisions. 

The yearly report of head lighting agent, Oliver 
R. Hogue, showing the activities of the various divi- 
sions, is as follows: 


STORE UNITS. 


NO OR UNIS 4 5.0.5. a6 oti eet Me te Dena obaw E 3,222 
Kw. commected ase. iC oe Sie Ns eRe A 599 


Estimated income per year ........... cece eee $78,822.70 
FACTORY UNITS. 


INOS Of Nits meerderen 6 ates PA ees 3,046 

Kw. connected 225 oii se ts Gees aOR SB wrk Be OS AD 9 

Estimated income per year ......s.seserrorsee. $47,187.28 
STREET POSTS 

NO OL POSTS cay sree ea oe LA R ee eae 4 

Kw. connected ......... ee cc ee ce ese een eee ate es 13 

Estimatea income per year ..,..s.sssssesrooss. $ 3,775.20 

: RENTAL EXTERIOR BRACKETS. 

NO OF DPACKOUS. ogon dao Ged 4 5566S oa 5 eater eo ans 71 

Kw. connected ...... ccc cee ew eee pice Ghai ate Ml KNE ADAT 21 

Mstimated income per year .........0. cee eee $ 3,501.74 
RENTAL SIGNS 

No. of SINS: aig wed ae wea a areas “ale bak a APRONS 214 

Kw. connected hak aos Sed Pee ede 4 Brae Sane dhe ew we ese 92 

Estimated income per year ..... ccc cee cee cee eee $25,201.72 
SIGN SALES 

NO OF SIGNS veces ek anaia en en sek eae ewes 2 

Kw. connected eas Bak Sas Beh ei le ew ea ea R 

Estimated income per year............ccc cere eee $ 1,096.08 

WIRE ORDERS (HOUSE WIRING). 

INO: -OL -Orders oo ccivnadee sian Oud EGE REE EN EES 2,779 
Amount billed ois d Sad ees hoa eee maa 4 $67,532.54 
OLD HOUSES AND APARTMENTS —WIRING. 

No. of buildings .....ssononannanenoereeseesesoos 125 
No. of TOUSOS: ye 26 sw vi Paha a 4 
NO: Of outlets 2 t6 ee. ht gai a iene wees eee none e 1.856 
Amount- Hulled ja 35) ee ane oie aint ae ee la OS, Bais wee ae $ 7,576.90 
SPECIAL HOUSE W Ne HOUSES AND APART- 

MIN 
TOAL LOM NEAT ocetno ak e eee ee le ia 1.715 
FICHS" oyes eana a hold. Oo ee a Ea E E a tees 38,558 
Amount billed oo. 0... 0. sosar ce ee ween cece eees $245,841.47 
HEATING AND APPLIANCE DIVISION 

No. of Kilo- Amount 

sales Watts. billed. 
Domestie ..g.0c. Sew rend eevee wns 2 lis 815 $ 55,004.51 
Commercial coc. cece eee ewe eee 5,657 oer 80,202.14 
Industrial sacks Seah easaa ns 618 363 4,852.97 
Total Adivedb sce awaddawias KARO 1.178  $110.060.62 
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‘COMMERCIAL IRONS. 


INO: Of gales Sos rie eee oe ae LE Pee Mees oats 24 
KW eae cae te lc ag anc a eee a ba ee 22 
TRON AND TOASTER CAMPAIGNS. 

NO OP sales eo c orn d, Sea Bee oh gaa wid Be as oe a 848 
FRI. See nce Sra hie Seeds OR We eee eS Se EE E 9,070 
Amount orden e Vikas Band Pale eee a are Sarees $63, 632. 45 


CONTRACT RATE ADJUSTER. 


Indemnities and sales collected and number of cut-offs 
cancelled. 


Indemnities collected 2... 0... cc ccc ce ee cece $ 2,793.10 
Sales of rental investments ............. ccc eee 12,548.80 
Non-payments collected ....... cc cece ecw ee cece 1,967.10 
Total amount collected ............cc. cece, $17,309.30 . 
No. of cut-offs cancelled ............. ey ree 427 


The illuminating division assisted the salesmen in 
layouts for all types of special lighting. On account 
of the light activity in display, store and window light- 
ing due to war conditions, the energies of this division 
were turned largely to industrial lighting. During the 
last six months of the year some very fine installations 
were made in this field. A class in illumination was 
held weekly during a portion of the year for the 
instruction of new men entering the department. 

As in previous years, the activities and operating 
methods of the Application Bureau during the year 
1918 have been exceedingly interesting. The principal 
items of interest as to method and statistics follow 
under their respective headings. 

A combination of the “Application” and the “Read 
and Disconnect Order,’ which made possible the 
writing of the customer's order but once, using one 
copy for the application and the other as a “request 
for discontinuance,” was developed. This combina- 
tion of form saves considerable time and does not 
permit errors in transcription to occur, which follow 
where similar information is required on two separate 
orders. 

Due to the plan adopted late in the year 1917 
wherein meters for residential customers could remain 
disconnected on a customer’s premises for a period 
of 18 months, it has been possible to effect a large 
saving in labor throughout the company and in the 
Bureau for the reason that successor orders require 
less labor, both clerical and physical. During the peak 
day of the vear when the movement of customers was 
at its height, 92.4% of the total orders for this class 
of customer were “successor orders.” Skilled labor 
at this time was at a premium, and labor was utilized 
to a greater degree by decreasing the amount of work 
necessary for each individual order. Better service 
was rendered to customers by this method, which the 
Bureau’ was instrumental in recommending. 


TOTAL ORDER REVIEW. 


Class. 1917. 1918. 
Applications and contractS ............. 168,781 150,171 
Final readings ss 40 sad « Sh AeA eee 104,283 109,177 
Meter removals .......0. sce ccecccccuce 22,471 16,126 
Salesmen’s CallS .......c ccc eee cee e nee 22,143 14,525 
Correction orderg .......s.esassessssesseo 18,021 13,650 
TAUTS 05.40% anne Gee an ew ie he A aae 91,205 84.653 
Wiring orders 20 3 eee wae kiani oo 14,118 8,594 

Total resni ew ce ieee ee an 440,570 378,783 


TREND OF BUSINESS. 


The figures given at this point show the number and per- 
centage of residential applications received by salesmen and 


Application Bureau: 


Source. No. Pct. 
Application Bureau .......... 0. cee ec eee 116,380 95 
Salesmen 4k kore Ae Mace Ps eed wee 5,719 5 


The third edition of the National Service Record 
of H. M. Byllesby & Co. and affiliated companies 1s 
being distributed. It shows an increase of 256 men in 
the service since July 1, 1918, making a total of 951 
so engaged or 19.7% of the organization male em- 
ployes. Only 20 casualties are recorded, 9 deaths, 10 
wounded men and one*man missing in action. 
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Duct Line Ventilation — Determination of Distributing 
Transformer Loading — Circuit Breaker Installation 


VENTILATION OF DUCTS REDUCES 
UNDERGROUND CABLE FAILURES. 


Results of Experiments by Duquesne Light Company. 


After numerous cable breakdowns in certain duct 
sections of its 11,000-volt underground cable system, 
caused by rapid load increase and higher load-factor, 
the Duquesne Light Co. made an investigation to de- 
termine the extent to which duct temperatures could 
be reduced by means of external cooling. 

Cables, because of the high potential between con- 
ductors and the types of insulation which have to be 
employed, must be operated at a much lower tempera- 
ture than anv other kind of electrical apparatus to 
insure reliable service, and laboratory tests have de- 
termined that the maximum safe working internal 
temperature of the 11,000-volt cable is 150° F. Safe 
operation, therefore, depends upon the ability to keep 
the internal cable temperature below 150° F. It has 
been determined by laboratory tests that the difference 
in temperature between the duct wall and the copper 
of the cable is approximately 54° F. 

The number of cables in a given duct line and the 
character of the soil through which the ducts run are 
factors that determine the amount of load the cables 
can carry. The characteristics of the soil determine 
the rapidity with which the heat can be dissipated, 
while the number of cables determines the total amount 
of heat to be dissipated. In general, 35,000 kv-a. is 
the maximum load which any duct line should be 
called upon to carry. Several parts of the Pittsburgh 
company’s system had exceeded this safe maximum 
and it was at these points that trouble developed. 

In one section where trouble occurred there are 
ten tile ducts, built two wide and five deep, in which 
there are installed eight No. 4/o three-phase, 11,000- 
volt cables. The street is narrow and its soil has poor 
. heat-dissipating qualities. Several rolling mills with 
annealing furnaces are close to the street. Every 
cable in the run is called upon to carry from 200 
amperes to 220 amperes during the morning and eve- 
ning peaks. In the summer the load-factor is about 
530% and in winter about 75%. 

One summer there were thirty-eight cable failures 
in this section, which is somewhat less than a mile 
long. All these failures occurred between June 1 and 
October 1, and in order to relieve the situation the 
manhole covers were removed and left off dav and 
night. During the following winter plans were formu- 
lated to provide for cooling this the following sum- 
mer. It was finally decided to cool the ducts by the 
circulation of air. 

At first the use of air blowers was not very 
favorably looked upon, as there were so few vacant 
ducts in the subway that there was very little free air 
to move. However, as this appeared to be the only 
feasible plan, it was decided to put it into operation. 
The cooling equipment consisted of eleven blowers, 


each having a capacity of 612 cu. ft. per minute, built 
into wooden frames to fit the manholes. The blowers 
were originally intended to draw the air out of the 
duct line, but on account of the restriction of the air 
passages the motors became overloaded. The process 
was reversed and outside air was forced into alternate 
manholes, the remaining holes being left open to allow 
the escape of the hot air. The temperature reduction 
is shown graphically in the accompanying curves. The 
average maximum temperature during the summer, 
with the blowers running, was 96° F. which on the 
basis of a 54° F. difference between the duct and the 
copper conductors is just within the safe operating 
temperature. 

As the weather in October was cool, it was decided 
to discontinue the use of the blower system, but after 
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12 Noon 4PM 8PM l2 
Cable Temperatures With and Without Blowers Operating 


No blowers installed. 


Curve A, June 25. 
temperature of ducts with cable, 


Curve R. Assumed by test: 
Dw? F. 

Curve C, Aug. 22. Same section of duct as in curve “A,” 
but with blowers in service. 


Temperature, 

Atmosphere— Date. Max. Min. 
June 2 Whe Meise a Leys Silane hee ooh ee Gy ag it lee eh ee THe 56° 
NAT a eg ee al wien tee ede EEE T 81° 66° 


Cable Temperatures With and Without Forced Ventilation. 


a week of operation the temperature rose from 96° 
to 119° F., and it was found necessary to again put 
the cooling system in operation. The increase in duct 
temperature in spite of the cooler weather was un- 
doubtedly due to the increase in load-factor on the 
transmission svstem. 

Only two breakdowns have occurred in the section 
since the blowers were installed, both of these being 
due to overloads on the individual cables caused by 
station failures in other parts of the system. 

Temperature readings were obtained by both indi- 
cating and recording pyrometers based on the change 
in resistance of a small copper coil, the coils being 
inserted at various points in the duct line after an 
accuracy check had been made. 
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METHOD OF DETERMINING PROPER 


LOADING OF DISTRIBUTING 
TRANSFORMERS. 


Use of Thermometers Employed by Superior Water, 
Light & Power Co., Superior, Wis. 


The distributing system of the Superior Water, 
Light & Power Co. has grown so rapidly that it 
became necessary to determine the most satisfactory 
wav of determining the load on a given transformer 
and also the maximum safe load it may carry. The 
method of testing used consists of placing a maximum- 
registering thermometer against the coils of the trans- 
former for several days, and reading the maximum 
temperature attained during that time. 

This method they find more satisfactory than the 
usual ones. The indication is what 1s wanted. The 
insulating materials used in transformer construction 
can withstand indefinitely any temperature up to 
105° C., and anv load can be carried if no point in 
the transformer exceeds that temperature. Electrical 
equipment is rated so that it can carry full load con- 
tinuously when surrounded by air at 40° C., without 
any part of the windings exceeding 105° C. If the 
load is not continuous, or the surrounding air is not at 
40° C., the maximum load it is safe to carry may be 
considerably more or less than the rated load. The 
important thing to know is, not the maximum load, 
but whether or not the transformer is overheated. 
The use of a self-registering thermometer is the most 
direct and logical method of testing transformers, 
therefore. 

It must be clearly understood that while the insulat- 
ing materials can withstand a temperature of 105° C., 
it is impossible to place the thermometer at the point 
of highest temperature, so that some lower tempera- 
ture must be taken as the maximum safe temperature 
as recorded by the thermometer. The standardization 
rules of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
specify a temperature of 15° C., less, or go°-C. There 
are SO many variations in outside temperature and in 
load, that 65° C. is considered as high as i is safe to 
go in actual practice. 

Surrounding temperatures of 40° C. or 104° F., 
_ specified by standardization rules practically never 
occur in distributing transformers on poles during 
periods of heavy loads. This makes it safe to carry 
a little overload on lighting transformers even in the 
summer time. In the winter months the load increases 
greatly but the cooler weather increases the ability of 
the transformers to carry overloads about as rapidly 
as the load. Statistics for maximum temperatures 
during the lighting peak are not readily obtainable. 
The following shows the mean of highest temperature 
during each day for Superior and Chicago. This gives 
an idea of the surrounding temperatures that are likely 
to be encountered in Wisconsin. 


Superior Chicago 

January 18° F 31° F 
February 27 33 
March T 41 
April 46 54 
May 58 O4 
June 69 74 
July T4 g0 
August 71 TT 
September 64 7 
October 52 SYI 
November 36 45 
December 25 36 


Chicago has on the average 9 davs per vear with a 
temperature above 90° and Superior has less than 2. 
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During the summer months the lighting peak is 
of such short duration, especially when the daylight 
saving law is in force, that transformers do not have 
time to reach their full operating temperature. The 
following table is tvpical of the rate at which distribut- 
ing transformers heat up when full load is applied to a 
cold transformer and held constant, in a room tem- 
perature of 40° C. 


Hours Coil Temperature 
() 40°C 
12 45 
1 49 
1% 5l 
2 53 
212 59 
3 56.5 
3% 58 
4 59 
414 60 
5 61 
10 64 


These tables indicate that when the load is only 
for about three hours, a considerable overload is 
permissible. 

Most distributing engineers probably consider fall 
the proper time to check up transformer capacities, 
since it is then that loads increase, and transformers 
fail from overload in the early winter. Is it certain 
whether the damage is done by high loads in the fall 
and early winter or by the combination of high sur- 
rounding temperature and moderate loads in summer? 
In this connection there is one thing that is likely to 
be forgotten. A transformer may be badly overloaded 
for a time and come through without failure, but it 
has probably been seriously injured and is ripe for 
failure at some later date. For this reason it seems 
advisable to run a series of tests on transformers 
carrying typical loads under both summer and winter 
conditions to determine at what season a transformer 
reaches the highest temperature. 

It would appear from the foregoing that distribut- 
ing transformers may be permitted to carry something 
of an overload with entire safety, and it is good engi- 
neering to install as small a piece of apparatus as will 
perform the work properly. Thermometers will tell 
more accurately than any other simple method whether 
the transformer is loaded excessively.. Tests con- 
ducted a few years ago indicated that if a transformer 
is surrounded by air at o° C. or freezing, it is possible 
to carry a 50% overload continuously without the 
transformers becoming as hot as when run at rated 
load and standard temperature. The tests were run 
on old-style transformers and it would not be safe 
to overload new transformers:‘to the same extent. 

Where a transformer is installed in an under- 
ground vault with poor ventilation high ambient tem- 
peratures occur. Any method which measures the elec- 
trical load only is unsatisfactory because even part 
load may overheat the transformer. If transformers 
are supplying a variable load, as many power installa- 
tions, it is sometimes rather difficult to determine 
with any degree of satisfaction whether a transformer 
is overloaded. The thermometer is of assistance. 

The older apparatus which has been rated by. the 
old and rather liberal standardization rules can carrv 
a much heavier load for a given rating than newer 
apparatus. If the transformers are tested by ther- 
mometers the difference in capacity is automatically 
taken care of, the older ones showing the lower tem- 
peratures and permitting the use of heavier loads. 

When a transformer is overloaded a comparatively 
small change in load~makes a darge change in the 
losses, anda cornespondingly large change in tempera- 
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ture. For this reason the thermometer method 1s 
more accurate than one which measures the elec- 
trical load. 

The split-ring transformer and ammeter is not 
accurate; if only an instantaneous reading is taken 
there is little assurance of getting the maximum load. 
If the meter is left on for some time the expense 
of the test is excessive. The Wright Demand meter 
has also been used to some extent for this purpose. 
but the thermometer is inherently more accurate and 
less expensive than either of these. 

The thermometers used should have the scale 
etched on the glass, with no metal exposed to cause 
short-circuit. The registering feature should be the 
same as that used on clinical thermometers. It is 
useless to expect satisfactory results with ordinary 
thermometers, because the mercury drops so rapidly 
after the bulb is removed that it would be impossible 
to get accurate readings. Some care must be used 
in placing the thermometer. The best place is in an 
oil duct between windings. This can usually be done 
in the newer and smaller transformers. The next 
best place is to let the bulbs rest on the top of the 
core. Consistent results can be obtained, though it 
takes a little experience for the linemen to learn to 
place the thermometer properly. The atmospheric 
temperature should of course be noted and allowed for. 

The test is not a particularly expensive one, 
especially as it provides an inspection of the oil in the 
transformers. Any and all transformers are not 
tested indiscriminately. This would be too expensive. 
If it is felt that a transformer should be changed, it 
is first tested to guide in the size of equipment to put 
in its place. To aid in selecting the transformers 
which are most likely to be overloaded, the following 
rule is applied to residence lighting consumers only. 
The maximum demand in watts of N consumers is 
400 + 160N. and 40% overload is permitted before 
it is considered necessary to test the transformer. 
This is equivalent to saving that the demand of one 
consumer is equal to a little more than one flat iron. 
If 20 consumers are supplied from one transformer, 
their demand will be 3.6 kw. and their diversity factor 
is 3.1. This diversity is practically that found by 
Gear in his investigations on residence consumers in 
Chicago. This rule is of course a rough rule of 
thumb, but it has come surprisingly close, in both 
the better and poorer parts of our city. If used 
properly, this rule serves as a method for estimating 
the load on transformers, and is simpler and more 
satisfactory than basing the demand on a certain frac- 
tion of the connected load. 

With this method not more than 15% of the trans- 
formers in any one year need be tested. The cost of 
testing should not exceed $1 each—a high figure for 
the inexpensive thermometer test. 

Some engineers believe in installing ample trans- 
former capacity and save burned out transformers. 
Suppose, however, in a given locality one 714-kw. 
transformer is installed where a 5 kw. would have 
been sufficient. The difference in cost is about $25. 
Assuming the fixed charges on this investment are 
12%, the 713-kw. transformer has an annual invest- 
ment charge of $3.00 more than the smaller one. The 
714-kw. unit has about 14 watts greater core loss 
which at So.or per kw-hr. is $1.23 per vear. The 
difference in annual cost of the two transformers is 
$4.23. A few cases where transformers larger than 
necessary are used would cause an annual loss to the 
company greater than the cost ef the proposed method 
of testing. 
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To secure the best operating economies, it is essen- 
tial to keep all distributing transformers loaded nearly 
to their limit. That limit is defined not by the rated 
capacity, but by the maximum safe temperature. How 
nearly this maximum safe temperature is reached 1s 
best determined by a self-registering thermometer. A 
limited amount of testing is a very wise expenditure. 

The above is an abstract of a paper by F. A. Rob- 
bins, electrical engineer, Superior Water, Light & 
Power Co., read before the recent convention of the 
Wisconsin Electrical Association. 


MOBILE ARRANGEMENT OF STATIONARY 
OIL SWITCHES. 


Ease of Handling Feature of Installation of Minneapolis 
General Electric Company. 


To permit of ready handling for repairs and 
inspection, the generator oil circuit breakers being 
installed at the Riverside station of the Minneapolis 
General Electric Co. at Minneapolis are installed upon 
trucks or carriages. The truck is run into position 
in the switch cell from tracks along the cell aisle. 
Once in place the unit is locked in position, connected 
up, disconnect switches are closed and the unit is 
ready for service. The circuit breakers have a ratiig 
of 600 amperes at 13,000 volts. 

The circuit-breaker carriages consist of a fiie -up 
frame of channel iron upon which the circuit breakers 
are mounted. The carriage is bolted to the brick 
cellwork while the switches are in position. The 
trucks rest upon wheels, which in turn rest upon rails 
which extend from the interior of the switch cell to 
the passageway. The circuit breakers are connected 
through a special form of disconnect which can be 
opened only by special tools. These disconnects are 
in addition to the usual disconnect switch employed 
for routine switching. 

To take a circuit breaker out of service, and 
remove it for inspection or repairs, the disconnect 
switches are opened on both sides of the breaker. 
The connecting conductors are removed after lifting 
up the floor slabs and removing the jumpers. The 
floor slabs are especially made so that it requires two 
men to remove them, a safety measure. With the 
circuit breakers electrically isolated, all that then ~ 
remains to be done is to uncouple the circuit breaker 
carriage from its anchoring against the cell brick 
structure, and pull the carriage out of the cell into the 
passageway where the unit may be removed to a con- 
venient place for repair or inspection. 

The above arrangement is most simple and is not 
expensive. It permits a circuit breaker to be taken 
out of service quickly and replaced with a minimum of 
time lost. The procedure is so simple that there is no 
excuse for allowing a circuit breaker that has thrown 
oil or been subjected to severe service to remain with- 
out inspection. 


In operating two motor-generator or frequency- 
changer sets in parallel the station operator noticed 
the power-factor of the one motor was low. He in- 
creased the field excitation of this machine continually 
with practically no result. Instead of checking up the 
working of the power-factor meter, the operator so 
increased the excitation that finally the line opened 
under the heavy lagging current. This placed too 
great a load upon the second motor-generator set. 
which also cut loose, dropping the entire_load. and 
causing serious service interruption 
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Croft Concludes Measurement Suggestions—H ouse- Wiring 
Campaign Endorsed—Fire Marshal Requests Better Wiring 


MAKING MEASUREMENTS FOR FITTING 
CONDUIT. 


Use of Small Triangle for Finding Center Distances—Use 
of a Sectional Rule for Bends in Cramped Quarters. 


By TERRELL CROFT. 


[This is the last of three articles discussing methods 
of accurately measuring and laying out conduit work. These 
articles fit in with several series of articles on conduit con- 
struction by this well known writer that have appeared in 
ELECTRICAL Review within the last 15 months as follows: 
“Vethods of Bending Conduit,’—7 articles in issues of Jan. 
12 to Feb, 23, 19183; “Some Comments on Conduit Benders,” 
—-4 articles in issues of April 27 to May 18, 1918; “Bending 
Racks and Roll Benders for ‘Large Conduit and Pipe,’ —5 
articles in issucs of June 22 ta July 20, 1918; “A Few Facts 
{bout Conduit Fishing,’—7 articles in issues of Aug. 24 to 
Oct. 5, 1918; “Attaching Conductors to Fishing Wires and 
Pulling-in Lines,’ —3 articles in issues of Jan. 11 to 25, 1919. 
In vww of the steady increase in conduit construction, elec- 
trical contractors und wiremen will find these series of 
articles of considerable value.] 


(Copyrighted. All rights reserved by the author.) 


A Small Triangle May Often Be Applied Con- 
veniently for Locating the Center of a Fitting Outlet. 
Fig. 9 shows the details of such a triangle which can 
be cut from a thin piece of wood or from fiber or 
sheet metal. Figs. 10 and 11 show the method of its 


Fig. 9.—Wooden Triangle Used for Finding Center Locations of 
Outlets. 


application. To obtain the distance between centers 
of two outlets, place one of the triangles in each of 
the outlets and measure between them as indicated in 
Fig. 10. This method is the most valuable where the 
two outlets are of different diameters. Where the two 
outlets are of the same diameter, the method of finding 
the distance between their centers described below and 
illustrated in ‘Fig. 12 is the preferable one. To find 
the distance between the face F and the center C of the 
outlet of a fitting, the triangle may be utilized as dia- 
grammed in Fig. 11. 


Conduit Fitting | p Dstorce€ to g Measuring 
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Fig. 10.—Two Wooden She and a ee Edge Used for 
Finding Center to Center Distance. 


To Obtain Directly the Distance Between Centers 
of Two Round Outlet Holes of the Same Diameter, 
measure between the right-hand edge of one hole and 
the right-hand edge of the other hole (or between the 
left-hand edges) as suggested in Fig. 12, where the 


Fig. 11.—Finding Distance from End to Center of Outlet of a 
Condulet Elbow with the Wooden Triangle and a Rule. 


distance L between 4 and B equals the center-to-cen- 
ter distance between fitting outlets. 

A Method of Obtaining the Measurement for an 
Offset Piece Which Is to Be Bent at an. Ingle to Fit 
and Which Is to Be Installed in a Confined Space 
is shown diagrammatically in Fig. 13. The method 
was first proposed by C. B. Hutchinson in the 
ELECTRICAL Review for Oct. 7, 1914. In this illus- 
trative example it is assumed that it is required that 
a piece of conduit be cut and bent to extend between 
the end of the pipe C which has been placed and the 


hole in the outlet box to be installed at H. Inasmuch 
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Fig. 12.—Measuring Distance Between Centers of Outlet Holes.. 


as the ceiling or attic space shown is rly about 50 in. 
high in the clear, the conduit cannot be bent in it. It 
must, therefore, be formed in the room below and is 
then most conveniently passed, after being bent by 
the helper, through the outletyhole H to the journey- 
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man who is working in the attic space. The problem 
then encountered is how may the journeyman, who is 
working above, advise his helper below as to just how 
long the piece of conduit is required to fit between 
C and H and where the bend should occur mi it. 

A six-foot rule may be used to determine the 
contour of the connecting piece required between C 
and H. By calling certain readings from the rule the 
journeyman advises his helper of the dimensions of 
the connecting piece which is required. The rule is 
adjusted until one joint E points toward the outlet 
box hole and one end D points toward the end of the 
existing conduit. The remainder of the rule is so 
folded that it forms a triangle, the dimensions of 
which are immaterial except that the hase SE of this 


Fig. 13.—Determining the Angle for a Bend in a Confined Attic 
Space. 


triangle must lie parallel with the surface of the ceil- 
ing. The rule having been folded as shown in the 
illustration, the journeyman calls out the readings at 
the points where the rule changes direction. Then 
his helper on the floor folds his rule so as to corre- 
spond with the readings given to him. Now the helper 
knows that the vertical distance between the ceiling 
of the room and the center of the conduit is 40 in. 
Therefore, he can with his own six-foot rule duplicate 
the angle 4, and can, by making a full-size layout 
on the floor, bend the conduit so it will fit. 

For example, with the rule folded as shown in 
Fig. 13 the journeyman would call out to his helper 
314 — 24 — 30, indicating the readings at points D, 
E,and S. The helper would then fold his rule so that 
the triangle it found would be a duplicate of that made 
by the rule in the ceiling space. 

After the helper has bent the connecting piece, he 
screws a coupling on the upper end of it and passes it 
through the outlet-box hole H for connection by the 
journeyman to the conduit run C. 


PRESIDENT OF CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
ENDORSES “ELECTRIFY YOUR HOME.” 


Harry A. Wheeler Commends House-Wiring Campaign 
of Society for Electrical Development. 


Harry A. Wheeler, president of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, in a letter to J. M. Wakeman, 
general manager of the Society for Electrical Devel- 
opment, has manifested his approval of the society's 
nation-wide house-wiring campaign. The greater use 
of electric service, Mr. Wheeler agrees, is a benefit to 
the community and should be fostered everywhere. 
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It is Mr. Wheeler's opinion that the nation is on 
the road to great prosperity, but that the driving must 
be done carefully. People and industries, he says, 
need time to readjust themselves, and a too rapid or 
forced stimulation will be dangerous. The electrical 
campaign, however, he feels is a necessary one for 
public and private good and should be backed through- 
out the country. 

Mr. Wheeler's letter reads in part: 

“Obviously I must approve the nation-wide cam- 
paign of your society for urging greater use of electric 
service, not from the standpoint of stimulation which 
it might supply to your business and others related, 
but rather because the greater use of electric service 
improves the standards and conveniences of living, 
and as such is to be encouraged everywhere. 

“Prosperity is just around the corner, but if we 


try to make the turn too quickly we may suffer a spill. 


An effort to stimulate public work whether necessary 
or not, just for the sake of starting things, is economi- 
cally unsound and will bring about serious reaction. 
A legitimate campaign to do whatever is necessary in 
private or public work at the present time is a cam- 
paign of common sense.” | 


STATE FIRE MARSHAL DEMANDS HIGHER 
STANDARDS OF WIRING. 


Requires Conduit or Armored Cable in Public Buildings 
and Use of Safety Switches Except on Switchboards. 


John C. Gamber, state fire marshal, Department ot 
Trade and Commerce, Springfield, Ill., has issued or- 
ders aiming to minimize the electrical fire and accident 
hazards. All electrical wiring is required to be in- 
stalled in accordance with the National Electrical 
Code, and in all public buildings or buildings with 
hazardous occupancy the circuits must be in conduit 
or flexible armored cable. 

The marshal has also issued an order that re- 


‘quires that all knife switches, except on switchboards 


and panelboards. must be of approved safety enclosed 
type and so arranged that they can be operated by a 
suitable handle on the outside of the box when the 
door of the box is closed. It must be possible to lock 
the switch in “off” position when.required. The cover 
of the case must have means for locking or sealing it. 
A grounding device must be provided to permit 
grounding the case when required. The switch must 
be conveniently placed so that the current may be cut 
off at any time by the occupant, watchman, electrician 
or fireman, should occasion demand this. 


ed 


HOUSE WIRING ACTIVELY CARRIED ON 
IN CHICAGO. | 


An unusually large number of existing residences 
and apartment buildings in Chicago is now being 
wired because of the scarcity of modern apartments 
and dwellings due to the very small amount of new 
building conducted during the last two years. Old 
buildings are therefore being rehabilitated, which 
means, among other things, installation of heating, 
plumbing and electric lighting systems. Many elec- 
trical contractors have taken up this house-wiring 
work to tide over the otherwise dull period till new 
construction is resumed and are engaged in actively 
soliciting this kind of business. Interesting features 
connected with co-operation by the contractors and 
central station will be described in our nextussue, 
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Solderless Connector—Lighting Plant—Contact Finger— 
Reversing Switch—Furnace—Roll Warmer—Bus Support 


. New Dossert Solderless Con- 
nectors for Wires No. 8 to 14. 


Dossert & Co., 242 West 4lst street, 
New York City, announce a new type 
of solderless connector for splicing 
small wires. It is designated as Type 
D Dossert two-way connector and 


consists of male and female threaded 
parts 


acting upon a slotted tapered 


New Dossert Connector, Type D, No. 14. 


sleeve or bushing and making the splice 
secure by compression. These connec- 
tors are supplied in two sizes, No. 8 
being for use on No. 8 and No. 9 wires, 
and No. 14, which can be used to con- 
nect No. 10, 12, or 14 wires, as desired. 
The illustrations, however, show the 
actual size and detail of these connec- 
tors. 


Matthews Farm Lighting Plant 
of Small Size and Rating. 


The Matthews Engineering Co., San- 
dusky, Ohio, has added to its line of 
full automatic lighting plants, which 
heretofore has consisted of 1, 2, 5, and 
15-kw. sets, a new size known as the 
“Little Husky.” It carries a 300-watt 
continuous rating on the generator, 
equal to 15-light capacity. 

This plant is made for the 32-volt 
system, this being standard for plants 
of this kind. It is direct-connected. 
The generator frame and engine crank- 
case are cast integral. The engine is 
a four-cycle water-cooled tvpe with 2- 
in. bore and 3-in. stroke. The plant is 


End 


View and Section of Matthews 300- Watt, 


guaranteed to have 35 per cent over- 
load capacity. A 60-ampere-hour Wil- 
lard glass-jar lead storage battery is 
used with the plant. 

Main bearings are 1 3/16 in. diame- 
ter, 2 in. long. The connecting rod is 
1 in, diameter and 13 in. long. The 
ignition is from a 32-volt spark coil, 
and the breaker is mounted on the end 
of the camshaft. The coil is mount- 
ed on the end plate of the crankcase. 
The armature is the standard laminat- 
ed drum type, hand-wound with closed 
slots for retaining the windings. It is 
impregnated with Bakelite, varnished 
and baked. 


Improved Contact-Finger Con- 
struction for Drum Controllers. 


Drum type controllers are used very 
generally for cranes, hoists, trucks, 
tractors and other heavy-duty motors 


subjected to overloads and severe serv- 


ice. In spite of magnetic blowout de- 
vices considerable arcing occurs at the 
contact-fingers, necessitating more or 
less frequent attention. To minimize 
the trouble thereby involved, the Union 
Electric Manufacturing Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., has developed an improve- 
ment consisting of a new spring ten- 
sion which does away with the stud 
post and at the same time protects the 
tension spring from injury. Drum con- 
trollers are, as a rule, subject to se- 
vere service and -the continual making 
and breaking of circuits soon pits the 
fingers, making it necessary to have 
the fingers dressed by a reliable and 
expert repair man. With the old type 


of finger in common use in order to Seras and Witte 


dress the finger tips and segments con- 
siderable time was required, as several 
cotter pins, washers, springs, nuts, etc, 

had to be removed. A repair man was 
actually ‘required to carry a complete 
tool kit to do the job thoroughly. Con- 
siderable time was lost and quite often 
drum controllers were neglected. due 
to the fact that the time required to 
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32-Voit, Self-Contained Automatic 


Lighting Plant. 


dress the fingers was more valuable 
than keeping the controller in fair op- 
erative condition. 

The new type of Rage which is 
called the “Union Perfect Type,” does 
away with all of the cotter pins, wash- 
ers, bolts, etc. A file and a piece of 
sandpaper are all the tools required by 
a repair man. The spring. tension is 
released and the finger opens out into 
a position for inspection and dressing 
with one movement of the hand. A 
man can take the finger off, dress it 


and have it back in position in 
less time than he could take the 
finger off under the old construc- 
tion. The time actually saved in 


dressing fingers has been reduced to 
the time required to do the actual 
dressing for the reason that the time 
required to take the finger apart and 
return it to the original position is 
practically negligible. 

This finger is of special design. con- 


Method of Removing 
Spring and Aelder 


General View and Details of New Contact 
Finger Construction. 


sisting of a strip of hard-drawn brass, 
hinged at the back into a bearing which 
is part of the finger base. On the op- 
posite end is a renewable tip of cast 
copper hammered cold to harden and 
held in position by two rivets. This 
tip is renewable and can be removed 
by knocking off the rivet heads and in- 
serting a new casting which_has the 
rivets cast integrally in it. The fing- 
ers are held firmly against the copper 
cylinder segments by a steel coiled ten- 
sion spring over which the new style 
copper-plated steel cap fits and holds 
in position. Adjustment is taken care 
of by a set screw which ‘is locked and 
held in position by a brass lock spring. 
A pig tail of laminated copper strip 
runs from the finger bar to the base, 
making good electrical contact all the 
way through. Another feature is that 
the fingerboard can be removed from 
the drum without disturbing any_other 
part of the controllér. 
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New Oil Reversing Switch for 
Large Motors. 


High voltage slip-ring motors built 
for steel mills, mine hoists and similar 
duty require some form of switch to 
connect the primary winding to the 
lines, especially so when the motor is 
used for reversing service. The ac- 
companying illustrations show a new 
primary oil reverse switch that has 
several new and interesting features. It 
consists principally of two 3-pole switch 
units each operated by a high-torque 
motor. 

Among the unique features of this 
switch are the unit tank construction 
- and the means of lowering the tanks 
for inspection, repairs and renewal of 
oil. Unit tank construction is used be- 
cause it increases accessibility and 
saves time and labor in locating trouble 
and making repairs. A double wind- 
lass with cables and pulleys permits 
easy lowering of one or more tanks. In 
the end view one of the tanks is low- 
ered and shows the simple construc- 
tion of the stationary and moving mem- 
bers. It will be noted that the arc is 
broken horizontally rather than ver- 
tically. This construction allows the 
arc to rise to the point of rupture with- 
out burning parts not designed for such 
duty. Since the rupture takes place 
near the top of the oil, it is well away 
from all sediment; hence frequent in- 
spections and renewals are unnecessary. 
The support for the stationary and 
moving members is bolted to a channel 
iron, which in turn is bolted to the 
main frame, consequently in case of 
serious damage to any single-pole unit 
the complete unit may be removed 
Without disturbing any of the others. 
The tanks are lined with a heavy as- 
bestos material to prevent groundings 
of any live parts in case the tank is 
pushed out of place and also as an ad- 
ditional safeguard in case of sludzing 
of the oil. 

The contactor panel shown at the ex- 
treme right is controlled from a master 
switch or push buttons and handles the 
motor currents. Very little current is 


required as the motors used have high- 
This particular re- 


resistance rotors. 


Primary Oil Reversing Switch for Large Motors. Operated by End View of Switch, Showing Construction of Contact-Making 
The Arc is Broken Horizontaliy Rather 


Two High-Torque Motors. 


Double Windlass for 


ELECTRICAL REVIEW 


versing switch was made by the Cutler- 
Hammer Manufacturing Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., for a 1200-hp., 220-volt, mine- 
hoist motor. It may be used for two 
motors on non-reversing service, or 
where only one non-reversing motor is 
required the switch is made with only 
one J-pole unit and one motor. 


Greene Electric Melting Furnaces 
for Small Foundries. 


A typical installation of an electric 
furnace for melting steel and iron for 
castings is shown in the illustration 
herewith. This is a No. 2 Greene arc 
furnace, made by the Greene Electric 
Furnace Co., Seattle. Wash. The fur- 
nace shown here, although rated at 
less than 1500 1b. charge, is actually 
melting regularly charges of 2000 Ib. 
of steel scrap. This furnace is con- 
nected to a two-phase power line of 
the Pacific Northwest Traction Co.. 
at Everett, Wash., and is installed in 
the plant of the Everett Steel Co. 
there. The power line is 2200 volts 
and the two furnace transformers are 
each 200-kva. and of Moloney manu- 
facture. The secondary voltage ap- 
plied directly to the furnace is about 


110. The furnace has two top mov- 
able graphite electrodes of 4 in. 
diameter. These are light and strong 


and easily screwed together when 
more electrode is required as a result 
of the consumed electrode material in 
the turnace chamber. 

The electrodes are controlled by 
hand-operated worm gears, which 
can be seen tn the left-hand back- 
ground of the picture. Cables from 
the drums on these hoists operate 
over sheaves to hoist or lower the 
electrode holders. This construction 
of the hoist is simple and inexpensive, 
and, as a furnace operator must be 
kept on hand at all times, the ad- 
vantage of the additional cost of 
automatic control for small furnaces 
is not yet determined. 

However, the construction of this 
furnace provides for the use of auto- 
matic-control motors if the purchaser 
desires to install these at his own ex- 


Members. 


Lowering the Unit Tanks. 
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pense. This he may do when he 
purchases the furnace or at any 


future time. There is a simple panel 
which provides for the ammeters by 
which the operator controls the cur- 


Installation of a Greene Electric Furnace 
at Everett, Wash. 


rent through each arc, and a volt- 
meter which may be switched on 
either phase by a switch plug; space 
is also provided for the central sta- 
tion’s watt-hour meter and for a 
curve-drawing meter which serves to 
keep the furnace operator within his 
limit of power demand. This ar- 
rangement of curve-drawing meter 
on the.same panel with the ammeters 
has proved a great saver of power. 
The foundry has in the chart from 
its curve-drawing meter an exact 
record of power at all times and of 
when each heat was started and 
stopped and of all interruptions of 
operation. In addition to the meters, 
the switch handle for operating the 
oil breaker for the furnace is also 
located on this panel in close reach 
for the operator. The transformers 


are connected in solid with the fur- 
nace terminals on the 110-volt side 


Than Vertically. 
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and disconnection of the current 
source is done on the 2200-volt side. 

The new design of these furnaces 
provides three electrodes and is for 
three or two-phase service. In this 
design there is an electrode in the 
bottom of the furnace. The voltage 
of the secondaries of the transform- 
ers is applied between each top elec- 
trode and the charge, giving the full 
110 volts on-the arc. For subsequent 
operation the voltage of the second- 


ary may be applied to two arcs and . 


so the 110 volts be divided equally 
between two arcs. 

These furnaces are capable of 
melting a heat in about three hours. 
It is important for the foundryman 
to realize that fast melting is not de- 
pendent on the furnace nearly so 
much as the operation. Thus, if the 
foundry can aftord to pay for a large 
power demand at all times during 
running, then the operator can force 
more energy development in the fur- 
nace than if he uses a lower number 
of kilowatts and take more hours to 
develop the energy. On the other 
hand, the small foundry is more con- 
cerned with keeping its power bill 
low and securing a market for all 
the castings possible so as to keep 


operating all day every day. 
These Greene arc furnaces are 
designed for the small foundry. 


They are intended to work in as an 
adjunct to the gray-iron foundry 
business. Thus it is not essential to 
make the electric furnace carry the 
burden of overhead of the whole 
foundry but the electric furnace can 
be operated just as fast as business 
can be built up for its product. 
Where there is no cupola the elec- 
tric furnace can be used to make both 
gray iron and steel and in this way 
make it possible to get business and 
develop a market where either the 
cupola or the electric steel foundry 
alone would be more handicapped. 


Electric Roll and Food Warmer 
for Restaurants, Etc. 


Restaurants, hotels, clubs, hospitals 
and similar institutions have occasion 
to keep food warm, for which purpose 
the Duparquet, Huot & Morense Co., 
108 West 22d street, New York City, 
has placed on the market the electric 
warmer illustrated. 

This appliance, while designed to 
keep rolls warm and fresh, should find 
extensive use as a food warmer owing 
to the small amount of current con- 
sumed and the arrangement for sup- 
plying moist heat. The moist heat is 
automatically supplied by a sight-feed 
device with water tank connected to 
the house water supply or filled by 
hand as desired and shows the 
amount of water supplied at all times; 
this water is evaporated by the electric 
heating element. 

‘The current consumption is 600 
watts, which can be obtained from any 
lighting circuit and is controlled by a 
switch mounted on the warmer with 
indicating pilot light. 

The roll warmer is heated by two 
300-watt General Electric sheathed- 
wire units placed one on each side of 
the compartment and arranged to al- 
low free circulation of the heated air. 

One of the novel features of this 
warmer is the self-closing door ar- 
rangement, the door being made in two 
sections, the upper part sliding up 


ELECTRICAL REVIEW 


while the lower portion drops down 
and forms a shelf which can be used 
to set the bread tray on while filling. 
The door-opening device consists of 
an arrangement of levers actuated by 
a foot bar extending across the front 
of the warmer and placed flush with 


Electric Roll and Food Warmer Opened 
to Show Interior Arrangement. 


the front, thereby avoiding any project- 
ing part. An adjustable air cushion is 
provided to prevent the doors from 
closing too rapidly. Pulleys, chains 
and counterweight are eliminated. 

This warmer is ordinarily construct- 
ed of galvanized iron double-walled, 
insulated with air-cell asbestos. Special 
warmers, however, can be made of 
American Russia iron with polished 
steel or nickel-plated trimmings or 
polished monal metal throughout. Four 
tinned-wire shelves are provided, each 
25 in. square, to place the rolls on. 


Heavy-Duty Insulating Supports 
for Alternating-Current Buses. 


The use of low-voltage three-phase 
systems by the large industrial com- 
panies has resulted in the development 
of power systems that generate and 
distribute such currents in very large 
amounts. This practice has made it 
necessary for. engineers to give con- 
siderable attention to the design of 
busbars and insulating supports to sat- 
isfactorily handle systems of this type 
with the minimum amount of copper. 

The Electrical Engineers’ Equipment 
Co., 710 West Madison street, Chicago, 
has developed and placed upon the 
market a line of supports designed for 
this class of service. The principal 
requirements for supports of this type 
are great mechanical strength, provi- 
sion for the proper ventilation of buses, 
and an arrangement of conductors 
which will permit using the minimum 
amount of copper. 

A support of this type is shown in 
the accompanying cut. It is arranged 
for carrying four '™ by 5-in. bars and 
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to mount upon two parallel 1%4-in. 
pipes. Enormous strains will be ex- 
erted between buses carrying large cur- 
rents under short-circuit conditions. 
These maximum strains are carefully 
calculated and all supports are de- 
signed to withstand this maximum 
short-circuit strain and at the same 
time provide a proper factor of safety. 

In order that the skin effect will be 
reduced to a minimum, the busbars are 
arranged in the form of a rectangle 
and held in place by means of non- 
magnetic spacers clamped to the sup- 
ports. The arrangement of the bars 
in this manner approximates a ring or 
copper tube condition, which is the 
ideal shape for an alternating-current 
conductor. All of the bars operate at 
approximately the same temperature 
and at the same current density. This 
is mot true when vertical bars are 
placed side by side in the ordinary 
manner. With this latter arrangement, 
the skin effect, inductance and react- 
ance will force the current into the 
outer bars and cause them to run 
warmer than the inner ones. 

Insulating spacers are also supplied 
for inserting between the different 
phases to stiffen the structure. The 
buses when assembled with the sup- 
ports and spacers, form one solid com- 
pact structure of great strength and 
rigidity. 

While the Electrical Engineers 
Equipment Co. has standardized this 
type of support, there are always local 
conditions which influence the design. 
A careful study of each installation is 
necessary if the best results are to be 
obtained. On one recent installation, 
several thousand dollars worth of cop- 
per was saved by giving proper atten- 
tion to the design of the buses and 
supports. 


Busbar Support for Carrying Rectangular - 
Buses for Heavy Alternating Currents. 
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American Blower Plant to Be Enlarged—The Conlite Co. 
Enters Engineering-Contracting Field—Valuable Catalogs 


Boggis-Johnson Electric Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., jobber of electrical 
supplies, on May 1 will remove from 
127 Second street to 346 East Water 
street, where larger and more desir- 
able quarters have been engaged. 


The Colwell Storage Battery Co., 
of Waukegan, Ill, has purchased the 
Wetzel Building and will remove to 
the new location during the next few 
weeks. The new building is 120 by 
130 ft. in area and the company will 
have the use of three floors. 


The United Electric Co., of Du- 
buque, Iowa, has been incorporated 
with capital of $15,000 to deal in elec- 
trical supplies and to do a general 
electrical contracting business. Jo- 
seph Lowe is president and C. J. Will- 
ing 1s secretary of the company. 


Western Dry Battery Co., manu- 
facturer of Bull Dog dry cells, has 
moved into its own two-story factory 
at 15th avenue West and Wheeler 
street, Seattle, Wash., which provides 
6500 sq. ft. of floor space. James 
Bennett is president and Roy Bennett 
is Manager of the company. 


W-H-Y Electric Equipment Co., 
807 Grand avenue, Milwaukee, Wis., 
has changed its corporate title to W. 
Frank Horn Co., Inc. The company 
manufactures industrial and automo- 
tive electrical equipment. W. Frank 
Horn 1s president and treasurer, and 
Lafayette Yakes, secretary. 


Sorgel Electric Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., recently issued a price list of 
new and used electrical machinery 
and apparatus in stock. The list in- 
cludes both direct and alternating cur- 
rent motors, elevator controllers, 
drum controllers, exhaust fans, pres- 
sure blowers, air compressors, etc. 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 
South Clinton street, Chicago, in a 
circular recently distributed discusses 
lamp security by means of Flexco- 
Lix lamp guards and split-handle 
portables. These devices will elimi- 
nate lamp loss and breakage and will 
withstand the roughest usage and 
abuse. 


Automatic Reclosing Circuit Break- 
er Co., Columbus, Ohio, has issued 
Bulletin No. 301, describing its new 
types of automatic reclosing circuit 
breakers “ARL,” “DRL” and “CRL.” 
These are shown diagrammatically 
and their operation, theory of opera- 
tion, adjustments and application ex- 
plained. 


CoKal Stoker Co., 48 West Division 
street, Chicago, is distributing a leaf- 
let illustrating and describing the 
CoKal stoker. The salient features of 
construction and the advantages af- 
forded of the stoker are described and 
directions for its operation, accom- 
panied by drawings, are included in 
the circular. 


The ‘Trumbull Electric Manufac- 
turing Co., Plainville, Conn., has sent 
out a notice stating that it has dis- 
continued the sale of insulating joints 
and hickeys. All orders now in the 
works will be filled but no further or- 
ders can be taken. 


The Power Specialty Co, 111 
Broadway, New York, is enjoying a 
splendid business and reports having 
recently secured orders for the in- 
stallation of superheaters in waste 
heat Edgemoor boilers for the Knick- 
erbocker Portland Cement Co., Hud- 
son, N. Y., and the Huron Portland 
Cement Co., at Alpena, Mich. 


Davis Slate & Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, is distributing Fair-List No. 
7, which gives the list prices and ship- 
ping weights for the complete range 
ot sizes of electrical slate and mar- 
ble. It is a well printed booklet of 24 
pages and contains much informa- 
tion of interest and value to electrical 
engineers and switchboard builders. 


St. Cloud Electrical Co., Fond du 
Lac, Wis., recently incorporated, will 
engage in the manufacture of electri- 
cal farm lighting plants, both direct 
connected and belt driven, and will 
also specialize in electric wiring. The 
incorporators are F. C. Clark, Frank 
Kohlman and O. Koll. The new 
plant which the company is putting 
on the market 1s to be known as the 
“Soloray” light plant. 


The C. T. Coe Co. has purchased 
the property of the Hafer Foundry & 
Machine Co., Chambersburg, Pa., and 
removed its plant from Newark, N. J., 
to Chambersburg, where it will con- 
tinue to manufacture Coe turbine 
blowers and Coe sectional grates in 
addition to the Hafer patent soot 
blowers and Hafer shaking grates. 
The company will also produce a com- 
plete line of boiler specialties. 


The King Manufacturing Co. is the 
name of the corporation that has 
taken over the business of the King 
Foundry Co., St. Joseph, Mo., manu- 
facturer of King White Way posts 
and other outdoor street, boulevard 
and park lighting equipment. The 
new company is planning on adding 
several kindred lines of manufacture 
to its already well established pro- 
ducts. Announcement of these added 
products will be made at an early 
date. 


American Blower Co., Detroit, 
Mich., has purchased a tract of 20 
acres in the northeastern section of 
Detroit, on which it proposes to erect 
a plant to cost approximately $750,000. 
The manufacturing business of the 
main plant at 1400 Russell street will 
be removed to the new location and 
the former plant used for other pur- 
poses. It is expected that the iiew 
plant will greatly increase the com- 
pany facilities and make possible the 
employment of larger working forces. 


Crescent Electric Supply Co. will 
in the near future occupy the Lock 
Building on lowa street, just south 
of Eighth street, Dubuque, Iowa, 
with a complete stock of electrical 
merchandise and will also do an elec- 
trical contracting business. The capi- 
tal stock of this new company is 
$50,000. T. F. Kelly is secretary of 
the company. 


Victoria Electric Supply Co., Ltd., 
77 York street, Toronto, Ontario, 1S 
now the exclusive Canadian distribu- 
ter for the lines of glassware manu- 
factured by the Eagle Manufacturing 
Co., Wellsburg, W. Va., who make a 
large and varied assortment of plain 
and decorated shades and bowls. 
Large stocks of Eagle glassware will 
be carried at both the Toronto and 
Montreal warehouses, the latter being 
located at 52 Victoria Square. 


Esterline Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
engineer and manufacturer of graphic 
meters, permanent magnets, etc., 1s 
mailing a circular entitled ‘Power- 
Factor Survey.” This circular is one 
of the series sent out to operating 
companies, and other companies con- 
cerned with the use of electricity. 
With the circular is enclosed a letter 
that forcibly brings realization of the 
powerful influence that power-factor 
plays in electric generation and dis- 
tribution. To quote, “When we dis- 
cover that a manufacturer has 
shipped us a generator, a motor or 
a transformer which is overrated, it 
is rejected forthwith or a price ad- 
justment demanded. How then can 
we be so patient with ourselves when 
we are hooking our electrical equip- 
ment into systems in which prevent- 
able low power-factor is robbing us 
of 10%, 20% and in some cases 30 to 
40% of our rated capacity. Low 
power-factor is a good deal like 
Bright’s disease, we can have a bad 
case of it in our system and not 
know it. It takes a specialist to find 
it, if. he gets hold of us before the 
undertaker does. In the investiga- 
tion of power-factor conditions, an 
Esterline graphic power-factor re- 
corder in the hands of an engineer 
makes him a specialist on the subject. 
Continuous records can be made 
night and day on each part of the 
system, the causes localized and the 
remedies prescribed. Since the 
causes of low power-factor are found 
mainly in industrial plants, this is a 
subject of interest and importance 
to central stations, consumers and 
plants which generate their own elec- 
trical power.” The above-mentioned 
circular discusses power-factor in a 
practical way, showing by records 
from an installation power-factors as 
they existed before and after correc- 
tion. This circular should appeal to 
all in any way concerned with alter- 
nating-current generation, transmis- 
sion and utilization, 
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Edison Electric Appliance Co., Chi- 
cago, is distributing to dealers a very 
attractive broadside produced in 
colors which features the Hotpoint 
Iron. This is a reproduction of the 
Hotpoint iron advertisement in the 
May issue of the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, opening the extensive Hotpoint 
advertising campaign for 1919. 


Dakota Electric Co., Sioux Falls, S. 
D., was recently incorporated by a 
number of Sioux Falls men and will 
make a specialty of handling whole- 
sale electrical supplies. The corpora- 
tion has been capitalized for $250,000. 
N. C. Draper, for several years man- 
ager of the Northern States Power 
Co., is one of the organizers of the 
company. 


Quigley Furnace Specialties Co., 
Inc., engineer and contractor, 26 Cort- 
landt street, New York, is distribut- 
ing Bulletin No. 11 dealing with the 
Quigley powdered fuel system for 
preparing, distributing and burning 
powdered fuel. It is devoted prin- 
cipally to a description of the Quig- 
ley method and apparatus for dis- 
tribution and burning and is pro- 
fusely illustrated with halftones, dia- 
grams and charts to clarify the text. 


Chicago Insulated Wire Co. sus- 
tained a loss of $150,000 when fire 
recently destroved a portion of its 
plant at Sycamore, IH. The original 
building, 300x60 ft. in dimensions, 
was completely destroyed and several 
other buildings badly damaged, in- 
cluding the heating and power plants, 
machinery and a considerable stock 
of copper wire and cotton for insula- 
tion. The plant was said to be the 
largest factory producing insulated 
copper wire in the Central West. 


The Palmer Forced Draft Slack 
Burner Co., Fort Scott, Kans., man- 
ufactuzer of Palmer forced draft 
burners for steam boilers, has issued 
a valuable little bulletin entitled 
“Conservation of Fuel.” which offers 
a solution to the fuel problem. It 
contains a detailed description of the 
Palmer burner system and points out 
how certain existing losses in fuels 
may be reduced to a minimum. It 
enumerates the losses on a hand 
fired, natural draft furnace and on a 
Palmer system burner and tells how 
these conditions may be remedied. 
It emphasizes the importance of 
knowing the efficiency of boilers, and 
in this connection offers charts and 
tables showing how this can be de- 
termined. Numerous pages are de- 
voted to views of recent installations 
of the equipment and testimonials 
from many companies telling of the 
excellent results obtained from the 
Palmer system. 


Wheeler Condenser & Engineering 
Co., Carteret, N. J., is distributing 
Preliminary Bulletin No. 113, illus- 
trating and describing the Wheeler 
steam jet air pump. This patented 
steam jet air pump includes the val- 
uable feature of two or more steam 
jets working in series with a con- 
denser between the jets—a feature 
which enables this tvpe of pump to 
perform a given duty more efficiently 
than any steam jet pump not so 
equipped. The bulletin explains the 
operating principles, reasons for high 
efficiency, minutely describes the in- 
ter-condenser, cites an interesting 
case of unprejudiced testimony and 
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shows an operating test curve. It 
includes a cross-sectional drawing and 
shows how to connect double ma- 
chines or triple machines to surface 
condensers. The pump is applicable 
to jet condensers, as well as to sur- 
face condensers. 


United Gas Improvement Co., Phil- 
adelphia, has organized the U. G. I. 
Contracting Co., which will not only 
engage in engineering and construc- 
tion problems, but will include an up- 
to-date selling organization to take 
entire charge of the sale of by-prod- 
ucts. The construction of manufac- 
turing apparatus and the sale of by- 
products have been heretofore divided 
among several departments of the par- 
ent company, but in the future it will 
be handled by the new company. It 
will design and erect power and gas 
plants, and together with the sale of 
residuals of all kinds, will have a spe- 
cial road division competent to con- 
Struct and maintain roads and high- 
ways under contract. The company 
expects this latter phase of the work 
to be a most important one for the 
reason that most communities are 
making very broad plans for the gen- 
eral improvements of their highways. 
Paul Thompson, one of the vice- 
presidents of the United Gas Im- 
provement Co., is president of the 
new organization. J. A. P. Crisfield is 
vice-president in charge of engineer- 
ing, and D. J. Collins, vice-president 
in charge of sales. The staff of the 
company will include many engineers 
and sales experts now connected with 
the parent organization, who have 
been engaged in these particular du- 
ties for a number of years. The ofħ- 
ces of the U. G. I. Contracting Co. 
will for the present be in the U. G. J. 
building, Philadelphia. 


The Conlite Co., Inc., 208 South 
LaSalle street, Chicago, has entered 
the engineering and construction field 
and promises to be one of the most 
enterprising and successful organiza- 
tions in the industry. This concern 
was recently incorporated and has 
a capitalization of $1,000,000. The 
company will engage in the con- 
struction of underground conduit; 
transmission lines and plants for 
power, light, telephone and telegraph 
systems; commercial and ornamental 
lighting systems, employing gas or 
electricity; mass concrete work; 
sewer systems; and allied construc- 
tion into which the above classes of 
work enter. A competent supervisory 
force has been emploved and connec- 
tions made with an adequate force of 
skilled and unskilled labor, thorough- 
ly conversant with the branches of 
work in which it engages. This en- 
ables the company to guarantee its 
clients, not only economical prices, 
but harmonious co-operation and eff- 
cient and prompt completion of the 
work to which it 1s intrusted. The 
facilities of its organization are at 
the disposal of its clients, either for 
the dissemination of information or 
for furnishing preliminary costs of 
contemplated work. The Conlite Co. 
would appreciate the opportunity to 
submit bids on proposed construc- 
tion, irrespective of location or size. 
involving any of the different classes 
of work enumerated above. 


Leeds & Northrup Co., Philadel- 
phia, in a recent bulletin entitled 
“Checking Thermocouple Pyrome- 
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ters,” discusses the importance of 
maintaining standards and of check- 
ing in pyrometry. Causes of and 
methods for the prevention of errors 
in pyrometer equipment have been 
given little or no publicity up to the 
present time, although the failure 
and rejection ofa large percentage of 
many products may be traced direct- 
ly to such inaccuracies. There are 
many opportunities to increase eff- 
ciencies by the use of pyrometers in 
steam and gas making plants as well 
as in many industries. Many of the 
most common errors found in pyro- 
meter installations are due to simple 
causes which could be easily rem- 
edied if the user were acquainted 
with the necessary precautions to be 
observed in the installation and care 
of his instruments. In view of these 
facts. the publication of this bulletin 
by the Leeds & Northrup Co. is par- 
ticularly timely and of considerable 
interest to those employing the pyro- 
meter in their operations. It points 
out sources of error and the remedies 
for troubles in thermocouples, milli- 
voltmeters, cold junctions and poten- 
tiometers, and outlines a commercial 
checking laboratory, including a 
special checking furnace, precision 
potentiometers and standardized 
thermocouples. This bulletin is dis- 
tributed free of charge and should be 
in the hands of every manufacturer. 
the quality of whose product depends 
upon temperature control by pyro- 
metric means. 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York, has issued a 
new catalogue of electrical wires and 
cables. This is a very complete edi- 
tion comprising 84 pages of which 
the first 50 give detailed information 
and illustrations of the various types 
of wire and cables made. Included 
among these are magnet, annunciator 
and office wire, Reliance weather- 
proof, slow- burning and weatherproof 
iron wire and cable, various types of 
lamp cords, Americore rubber-cov- 
ered wire for interior wiring, Amerite 
rubber-covered wire for high voltages, 
lead-covered and steel-armored cables, 
submarine cables, rail bonds, galvan- 
ized iron telephone and telegraph 
wire and steel strands. Then follow 
about 12 pages of useful wire data, 
including tables giving comparisons 
of the various wire gauges, data on 
stranded wires and cables, resistances 
and weights of wires and carrying ca- 
pacity of wires, the physical proper- 
ties of different wires and metals and 
general physical data are given, also 
several tables of standard shipping 
reels. Sixteen pages are devoted to 
five illustrated articles on systems 
of wiring bv F. H. Bernhard, en- 
gineering editor of the ELECTRICAL 
Review; these deal with modern 
house wiring, wiring of farm build- 
ings, industrial plant wiring, labor 
costs for installing conduit wiring 
systems, and protective grounding of 
lighting and power circuits and equip- 
ment. The last five pages of the cata- 
log give a very condensed outline of 
the principal products made by the 
American Steel & Wire Co., including 
its electrical wires, airplane wires 
and cables, auto cables, wire wheels. 
wire rope, aerial tramways, barbed 
wire, poultry netting, wire fences, pi- 
ano wire, wire tacks, door springs, flat 
wire and steel, bale ties, steel fence 
posts, wire hoops/ re-enforcement; etc. 
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Weekly Record of Construction Activities—Conventions 


EASTERN STATES. 


Springfield, Mass.—The New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. 
has awarded a contract for the con- 
struction of a new boiler plant at its 
local yards. 


Waterbury, Conn.—The American 
Brass Co., Ctand and Meadow streets, 
has awarded a contract to the Tor- 
rington Building Co., Torrington, for 
the construction of a new one-story 
pumping building at its plant. The 
structure is estimated to cost $10,000. 


Albany, N. Y.—The General Car- 
bonic Co., Mill and Bridge streets, 
has awarded a contract to the Wil- 
liam G. Sheehan Construction Com- 
pany, 28-30 DeWitt street, Albany, 
for the erection of a new extension 
to its boiler plant to provide for in- 
creased operations. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—It is understood 
that the Finance Committee of the 
Board of Supervisors is considering 
plans for the employment of a power 
plant expert for the designing of 
lighting, heating, and ventilation 
plants for use at the proposed ne 
county home and hospital. . 


Canisteo, N. Y.—Tne proposition to 
issue $15,000 for municipal lighting 
was defeated. The majority of the 
business men are in favor of a deal 
with the Hornell Electric Co., which 
agrees to build a line to Canisteo and 
to supply unlimited power if the peo- 
ple in Canisteo will take $9500 worth 
of the company’s bonds. 


Jamestown, N. Y.—The Common 
Council has approved the merger of 
: the Home Telephone Co. with the 
local branch of the Bell system, effec- 
titve April 1, to be known as the 
Jamestown Telephone Corporation. 


Mineola, N. Y.—The Nassau Light 
& Power Co. is arranging plans for 
extensive improvements in its system 
to Manhasset, L. I., for- increased 
operations. It is understood that ex- 
tensions will be made in the electric 
street-lighting system in the Port 
Washington district. Frederick Maid- 
ment is president. 


New York, N. Y.—The Federal 
Court has appointed James R. Shef- 
feld, of New York, a well-known 
lawyer and formerly Assemblyman, 
receiver for the Interborough Con- 
solidated Corporation, which holds a 
majority of the stock of the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Co. and the 
New York Railways Co., which re- 
cently went intő receivership. 


New York, N. Y.—Announcement 
has been made that a serious situa- 
tion will result should the Board of 
Estimate not approve the appropria- 
tion of $557,060 recently requisitioned 
by the Public Service Commission 
for the continuance of subway con- 
struction work for the second quarter 


of the year. It is said that the need 
for the appropriation is very urgent, 
and unless taken care of at an early 
date a total of about 1000 employes 
will automatically become idle. Tra- 
vis H. Whitney is acting chairman 
of the Commission. 


Camden, N. J.—Wilckes, Martin & 
Wilckes, manufacturers of lamp black, 
etc., have completed plans for the 
rebuilding of its two-story drying 
building, located at the head of Pine 
street, recently destroyed by fire. 
Frank Sutton, 80 Broadway, New 
York, is engineer for the company. 


Newark, N. J.—The Board of Pub- 


lic Utility Commissioners has granted © 


permission to the Public Service Rail- 
road Co., a subsidiary of the Public 
Service Corporation, to issue stock 
to the amount of $30,000. It is under- 
stood that a portion of the proceeds 
will be used for various improve- 
ments. 


Pompton Lakes, N. J.—The Bor- 
ough Council is making rapid prog- 
ress on the construction of the new 
borough electric plant, and it is un- 
derstood that operations will be in- 
augurated about the middle of April. 
The Board of Works is working on 
schedules of rates for service for sup- 
plying Pompton Plains, Riverdale, 
and neighboring sections from the 
new plant. : 


Allentown, Pa.—The Lehigh Valley 
Transit Co. has completed the issu- 
ance of bonds for $15,000, a portion 
of the proceeds to be used for exten- 
sions and improvements in its system. 
Notice has been filed with the Pub- 
lic Service Commission. 


Beatty, Pa.—The Board of Man- 
agers of St. Vincent’s College is hav- 
ing revised plans prepared for the 
construction of the proposed new 
power plant at the institution. The 
structure will be one-story, brick, and 
with equipment installation is esti- 
mated to cost about $200,000. The 
Joseph A. Langdon & Sons Co., Grant 
street, Pittsburgh, is consulting en- 
gineer. 


Coatesville, Pa.—The Chester Val- 
ley Electric Co. has filed notice with 
the Public Service Commission of the 
issuance Of bonds for $82,000, a por- 
tion of the proceeds to be used, it is 
understood, for extensions and im- 
provements in its plant and system. 


_ Mauch Chunk, Pa. — The Mauch 
Chunk & Lehighton Transit Co. has 
completed arrangements for the in- 


stallation of a quantity of new equip- ` 


ment in its power plant, to provide 
for increased operating facilities. The 
company is also planning for improve- 
ments in its power lines, and the in- 
stallation of new motors in its rolling 
stock, in connection with other im- 
provements. Ives & Davidson, 61 
Broadway, New York, electrical en- 


gineers, have been retained by the 
company in charge of the work. 


New Castle, Pa.—The Mahoning & 
Shenango Railway & Light Co. has 
fled notice with the Public Service 
Commission of the issuance of bonds 
for $217,000, to provide for general 
improvements, expansion, etc. 


Oil City, Pa.—The City Council is 
planning for the construction of a 
one-story boiler plant to cost about 
$45,000. ; 


Middletown, Md.—Middletown 
Packing Co. is erecting a one-story 
addition to its plant, 32x200 ft. in 
size. Boiler equipment, pumping ma- 
chinery, power transmission appa- 
ratus and other equipment will be 
installed. 


Moundsville, W. Va—C. McKin- 
ley Co. is planning the installation of 
electrically operated equipment to re- 
place the former steam-driven appa- 
ratus in connection with rebuilding its 
coal tipple recently destroyed by fire. 


Albany, Ga. — Georgia - Alabama 
Power Co. is considering the con- 
struction of a new hydroelectric pow- 
er plant on Flint river, with an initial 
capacity of about 10,000 hp. 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES. 


Berlin Heights, Ohio—The Lake 
Shore Electric Station and Subpower 
House were destroyed by fire. Loss 
$15,000, covered by insurance. 


Mt. Union, Ohio—-The council is 
planning ways and means to estab- 
lish a municipal light plant. Address 
city clerk. 


Norwalk, Ohio—The city officials 
will ask electrical companies to sub- 
init bids for the 500-kw. generator 
and condensers for the light and pow- 
er plant as soon as the attorney for 
Sidney Spitzer Co. finds the ordinance 
for the sale of the bonds all right. 
The sale of the bonds at premium of 
$1202 pleased oficials of the city and 
others. 


Oxford, Ohie.—Specifications have 
been prepared for electric pumps for 
water system. Address J. H. Hughes, 
mayor. 

Tiffin, Ohio—The Central Power 
Co. is seeking a contract to furnish 
service to Bucyrus. The proposition 
of the company is to extend its high- 
tension wires from Shelby to Bucy- 
rus, connecting with Crestline and 
Galion. The Pennsylvania shops at 
Crestline are wanting power from the 
company and it is thought arrange- 
ments could be made to serve Galion. 
E. D. Wagenhaus is general manager. 

Wooster, Ohio.—Service Director 
H. H. Miller is advertising for the 
contract for lighting the streets of 
Wooster. A municipal lighting plant 
will eventually be burlt here. 


Anderson; |- Jnd, — A. seven-story 
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hotel will be erected at corner of 
Main and Ninth streets, by T. N. 
Stilwell, A. Weslow and E. C. Love. 
The new hotel will contain 184 rooms. 


Colfax, Ind.—Colfax Electric Co. 
has organized. Electric lights for 
Colfax are now assured. George Da- 
vis, president. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—The city is con- 
sidering the installation of new arc 
lighting units at various locations in 
the street-lighting system in Indiana 
avenue. 


South Bend, Ind.—Thor Electric 
Co. is remodeling both the interior 
and exterior of its business house. 
The sales and display room for elec- 
trical merchandise will be greatly en- 
larged and made attractive by the 
changes. 


Washington, Ind.—City has peti- 
tioned Indiana Public Service Com- 
mission for permission to issue bonds 
ain the amount of $20.000 for improve- 
ment of lighting and power plant. 


Winamac, Ind.—The Winona Tele- 
phone Co. will spend $12,500 on im- 
provements. Address W. E. Danils, 
Knox, Ind., secretary. 


Bioomington, Ill.—[Illinois Tractor 
Co. will erect power plant. Address 
J. G. Sinclair, chief engineer. 


Bloomington, Ill.—Union Gas & 
Electric Co. will expend $50,000 for 
improvements. The Engineering De- 
partment of the company is now 
working on plans for a new boiler 
house which will contain three large 
new boilers and a new _  exhauster 
house which will take the place of 
the one now in use. Address Manager 
Roy Stretch. 


Decatur, Ill.— Decatur Malleable 
Iron Works plans the erection-of a 
$100,000 shop building. 


Gillespie, Ill. — Southern  Ilhnois 
Light & Power Co. has taken first 
steps in the erection of an $80,000 
power plant in this city. It is ex- 
pected that the plant will be ready 
for operation before next winter. 
When the company was given a light 
and power franchise in Gillespie one 
of the provisions of the grant was 
that a power plant would be erected 
in this city. For a few years the 
company served Gillespie through 
high tension wires, but the plant will 
now be erected in accordance with 
the terms of the franchise. 


Lincoln, Il.—The Lincoln Tele- 
phone Co. has petitioned the Illinois 
Public Utilities Commission to pur- 
chase the Central Illinois Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. at Lincoln; the New 
Holland Telephone Co. at New Hol- 
land, and the Elkhart Independent 
Telephone Co. at Elkhart. The com- 
pany also asks permission to issue 
$152,500 of its capital stock. 


Rock Island, Ill.—The Rock River 
Valley Light & Power Co. has 
filed a petition with the Illinois Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission asking for 
a certificate of convenience and neces- 
sity to construct and operate a light 
and power plant in Barstow, Joplin 
and Hillsdale, IIl., and to issue $20,- 
000 of its capital stock. 


Rockford, Ill—Rockford & Inter- 
urban Co. has installed a transformer 
at the village of Rockton and will 
furnish light and power. 
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DATES AHEAD. 


Tri-State Water and Light Associa- 
tion. Annual meeting, Greenwood, S. 
€C., April. Secretary-treasurer, W. F. 
Steiglitz, Columbus, S. C 


Pacific Division, N. E. L. A., Pacific 
Division, National Electrical Jobwoers’ 
Association and California Association 
of Electrical Contractors and Dealers. 
Joint convention, Coronado, Cal., April 
30 to May 2. 


National Fire Protection Association. 
Annual meeting, Ottawa, Ont., May 
6-8. Secretarv-treasurer, Franklin H. 
a eeu 87 Milk street, Boston, 
Mass. 


Southwestern Electrical and Gas As- 
sociation. Annual convention, Galves- 
ton, Tex., May 12, 13 and 14. Head- 
quarters, Hotel Galvez. Secretary. H. 
S. Cooper, 403-404 Slaughter building, 
Dallas, Tex. 


National Electric Light Association. 
Annual convention, Atlantic City, N. 
J., May 19-23. Secretary, T. C. Mar- 
e 33 West 39th street, New York 

ity. 


Illinois Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers. Summer con- 
vention. Decatur, Ill., June. Secretary, 
N. M. Blumenthal, 179 West Washing- 
ton street, Chicago. 


American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers. Spring meeting, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Detroit, Mich., June 17-20. Secre- 
tary, Calvin W. Rice, 29 West 39th 
street, New York City. 


American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers. Annual convention, week of 
June 23, Adirondacks, N. Y. Head- 
quarters, Lake Placid Club. Secretary, 
F. L. Hutchinson, 33 West 39th street, 
New York. 


National Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers. Annual con- 
vention, Milwaukee, Wis., Julv 15, 16 
and 17. General manager, William H. 
Morton, 110 West 40th street, New 
York City. 


Ohio Electric 


Light Association. 
Annual meeting, Cedar Point, Ohio, 


July 15-18. Headquarters, Breakers 
Hotel. Secretary, D. L. Gaskill, Green- 
ville, Ohio. 


Association of Iron and Steel Elec- 
trical Engineers. Annual convention, 
St. Louis, Mo., September, 1919. Sec- 
retary, John F. Kelly, Empire building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Springfield, Ill. — Central Illinois 
Public Service Co. has opened an of- 
fice in Springfield, the ground floor 
of the Farmers National Bank build- 
ing having been leased by the com- 
pany. The ofhces of J. Paul Clayton, 
vice-president; P. A. Erlach, auditor; 
and Carl Cripe, treasurer, have been 
removed to Springfield from Mattoon, 
Iil. 


Detroit, Mich. — Detroit United 
Railway is interested in a project for 
an electric line from Flint to Davi- 
son and Potter’s Lake, with continu- 
ation to Elba, Lapeer and Imlay City. 
Address F. W. Brooks, general man- 
ager, Detroit, Mich. 


Marine City, Mich.—Banner Salt 
Co. will erect a new one-story power 
plant, 50x100 ft. 


St. Joseph, Mich. — Preliminary 
plans for the erection of a new boiler 
plant to cost about $30,000 are being 
prepared by the Mullen Brothers Pa- 
per Co. 


Tipton, Mich.—A meeting was held 
here in regard to the electric light 
proposition and it seems to be almost 
a certainty that the village will soon 
be lighted with electricity, the power 
to come from Clinton. Address vil- 
lage clerk. 
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Tusco Mich.—The council has 
been petitioned for a franchise to 
supply electric lighting. Address vil- 
lage clerk. 


Cumberland. Wis. — Clear Lake 
Electric Co. has purchased the elec- 
tric plants at Glenwood City, Down- 
ing and Boyceville from the Wiscon- 
sin-Minnesota Light & Power Co. 
These plants are now run by steam, 
but will be connected with the power 
plant at Little Falls on Apple river 
as soon as high tension lines can be 
erected. 


Janesville, Wis.—Bids are being 
taken by the Parker Pen Co. for the 
erection of a new three-story factory, 
ofħce and power plant, designed by 
Frank A. Carpenter, architect, Rock- 
ford, Ill., and estimated to cost $100,- 
000. New machinery and equipment 
will be purchased. 


SOUTH CENTRAL STATES. 


Dixon, Ky.—Twenty-eight citizens 
of Dixon have made a contract with 
the Clay Light & Ice Co. to furnish 
the county seat with electric lights. 
Poles will be erected and wires strung 
from Clay to Dixon. 


Ghent, Ky.—Ghent Electric Light 
Co. has organized with a capital of 
$5000. It is proposed to light the 
streets and private residences. 


Louisville, Ky.— Reciprocating Elec- 
tric Tool Co. has increased its capi- 


tal from $10,000 to $100,000. 


Louisville, Ky.—The commercial 
department of the Louisville Gas & 
Electric Co. during the week ended 
March 21 secured 71 new electric light 
and power customers with 27 kw. of 
lighting and 46-hp. in motors, and 
closed contracts for wiring 32 already 
built houses. New business connected 
to the company’s lines shows an in- 
crease of 61 customers with 38 kw. 
of lighting and 9-hp. in motors. Out- 
put of electric energy was 9.46% 
greater than during the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. 


Chattanooga, Tenn—The power 
station of the Chattanooga Railway 
& Light Co. was completely destroyed 
by fire recently, a loss of $50,000 being 
sustained. 


Memphis, 'Tenn. — The Rosemark 
Telephone Co. has recently filed 
notice with the secretary of state of 
an increase in its capitalization to 
$25,000 to provide for general busi- 
ness expansion. 


Blytheville, Ark. — The Missouri 
Southeastern Utilities Co. is said to 
be planning for the construction of a 
large new power plant. It is under- 
stood that the company has com- 
pleted arrangements for furnishing 
electric power to eight cities located 
in this section. 


Paragould, Ark—Plans are under 
consideration by the City Council for 
the construction of a new municipal 
electric light plant. The project is 
estimated to cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $100,000. 


Monroe, La.—The city is consider- 
ing plans for increasing the capacity 
of the municipal electric light and 
power plant. 


Ada, Okla—The Oklahoma Power 
& Transmission Co. is arranging 
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plans for the extension of its trans- 
mission system from Ada to Sulphur 
and Davis. 


Marietta, Okla.—The city is having 
plans prepared for improvements and 
extensions in the municipal electric 
light and water plants. Bonds for 
$15,000 to provide for the cost of the 
work have been authorized. 


Miami, Okla.—The Southwestern 
Light & Power Transport Co., Com- 
merce Building, has completed ar- 
rangements for the construction of 
its new hydroelectric power plant on 
the Grand river. The work will in- 
clude the construction of seven dams, 
of 15,000 hp. capacity each, with an 
auxiliary plant of 10,000 hp. capacity 
at Miami. The company is planning 
for the installation of a new 10,000- 
hp. steam turbine at an early date. 
W. T. Croslen is president and chief 
engineer; W. S. Miller is vice-presi- 
dent, and J. H. Stewart is secretary- 
treasurer. 


El Paso, Tex.—The city is con- 
sidering plans for the installation of 
new arc-lighting units along the 
Scenic Drive on the Mesa. Charles 
Davis is mayor. 


WESTERN. 


Miles City, Mont.—The City Coun- 
cil is considering plans for the in- 
stallation of a quantity of new equip- 
ment in the municipal electric light 
plant, in connection with other im- 
provements, the work being estimat- 
ed to cost $45,000. J. J. McGill is 
superintendent. 


Wibaux, Mont.—Eastern Montana 
Light & Power Co. plans to improve 
and build additions to its plant to 
supply the towns of Wibaux and 
Glendive, also Beach, N. D. H. Zopf, 
manager. 


Flagstaff, Ariz.—Progress is being 
made in the big project of construct- 
ing a dam across the mouth of Dia- 
mond Creck, in the Grand Canyon of 
the Colorado river, the installation of 
a big hydroelectric plant and the con- 
struction ot a system ot power trans- 
mission lines, according to James Mc- 
Girand, chief engineer of the Grand 
Canyon Power & Development Co., 
and its afthliated corporation, the 
Hualpai Syndicate of New York. It 
is stated that one of the primary pur- 
poses of the proposed hydroelectric 
plant is to provide power for operat- 
ing trains on 500 miles of railway of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
system in Arizona. Power will also 
be furnished many of the cities and 
towns of the State. It is estimated 
that the cost of the dam and trans- 


mission system will be approximately 
$12,000,000. 


Lamar, Colo.—The town officials 
have petitioned the State Public Util- 
ities Commission for permission to 
establish a municipal electric light 
plant. 


Spokane, Wash.—An order for the 
sale of the assets of the Spokane 
Heat, Light & Power Co., operating 
in the hands of a receiver, at public 
auction, April 21, was issued by 
United States District Judge Frank 
H. Rudkin here today. A minimum 
bid of $250,000 was set by the court, 
but first bonds outstanding against 
the company, held by eastern elec- 
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trical concerns, total $1,400,000. The 
company is capitalized at $3,500,000. 


Salt Lake City, Utah—The Com- 
mercial Club has appointed a com- 
mittee to further the plan for the 
installation of a lighting system 
along the Salt Lake to Ogden high- 
way to be ready for use at the same 
time the new concrete road ts fin- 
ished. Arrangements have been made 
for the compilation of costs for in- 
stallation and maintenance of the 
system, by Wesley E. King, chairman 
of the committee. This information 
will be turned over to the county 
commissioners of the counties 
through which the road goes. 


Astoria, Ore.—The Pacific Power 
& Light Co. is planning for the in- 
stallation of a quantity of new equip- 
ment in its plant, to provide for in- 
creased capacity. It is understood 
that a new 3750-kva., 660-volt, 3-phase 
steam turbo generator is included in 
the work, the entire being estimated 
to cost $400,000. 


Astoria, Ore.—Pacific Power & 
Light Co. will install one 3750-kv-a., 
6600-volt, 3-phase steam turbogener- 
ator in the station at Astoria. The 
present steam boiler installation will 
be increased by 2000 hp. in boilers. 
The new plant will represent an in- 
vestment of $400,000 


Klamath Falls, Ore.—California- 
Oregon Power Co. has decided to 
proceed with the construction of dam 
across the head of the Link river in 
accordance with the terms of a con- 
tract with the government for use of 
the power house at Copco, Cal. 


Fresno, Cal.—The San Joaquin 
Light & Power Co. is arranging plans 
for the early construction of a large 
new power plant on the San Joaquin 
river, to be known as San Joaquin 
plant No. 6. The plant will be locat- 
ed in the vicinity of Macy flat, about 
six miles below the present plant, and 
will have a capacity of about 20,000 
hp. The company is planning to com- 
plete the work within a year. The 
project is estimated to involve an 
expenditure of over $1,500,000. 


Los Angeles, Cal. — The Pacific 
Electric Railway Co. has awarded a 
contract to the Renard & Stary Elec- 
tric Co., Los Angeles, for electrical 
work, including conduit wiring and 
the installation of necessary fixtures, 
etc., for buildings, pits and tunnels 
in the vicinity of Torrance. The 
work is estimated to cost $12,999.10. 


Redding, Cal.—The Pit River Pow- 
er Co. has filed articles of incorpora- 
tion with a capital of $2,500,000 to 
engage in the development of electric 
energy for the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road Co. It is said that the company 
will be affiliated with the latter or- 
ganization. 


PROPOSALS 


Electric Bridge Cranes.—Bids will 
be received until April 14 by the Bu- 
reau of Yards and Docks, Navy De- 
partment, Washington, D. C., for the 
installation of electric bridge cranes 
in machine shop addition at Boston, 
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Mass., to cost about $175,000. (Speci- 
fication 3477.) A deposit of $10 will 
be required for plans and specifica- 
tions. 


Electrical Equipment.—Bids will be 
received by the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks, Navy Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C., until April 7 for installing 
electrical equipment at Pensacola, 
Fla., to cost about $30,000. (Specifi- 
cation 3785.) A deposit of $10 is re- 
quired for plans and specifications. 


Electric Dumb Waiter. — Sealed 
Bids will be opened in the office of 
the Supervising Architect, Treasury 
Department, Washington, D. C., at 
3 p. m., April 17, for the installation 
complete of a hoistway and electric 
dumb waiter in the United States Post 
Office and Court House at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., in accordance with the drawing 
and specification, copies of which may 
be had at the above office in the dis- 
cretion of the Supervising Architect, 
James A. Wetmore, acting supervis- 
ing architect. 


Electrical Supplies.—The Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. on will receive 
bids for the following: bells and buz- 
zers, portable, salvo-firing buzzers, de- 
livery East and West (Schedule 3858) ; 
100 140 A. H., 120 volt storage bat- 
teries, delivered in East (Schedule 
3880); and 11,000 ft. interior communi- 
cation cable, delivery at Brooklyn, 
N. Y. (Schedule 3889). ` 


Cable and Wire.—Bids will be re- 
ceived by the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, Navy Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for miscellaneous quan- 
tities of flexible, brush-holder cable 
and single conductor, ignition cable, 
for delivery East and West 500 ft. 
searchlight cable, delivery at Boston, 
Mass. (Schedule 3895); miscellaneous 
quantities of hard brass wire, hard 
and soft copper wire and bronze 
phosphor wire, delivered East and 
West (Schedule 3894); and magnet 
wire, for delivery East and West 
(Schedule 3895). 


Pipe, Valves, Insulation Covering, 
Etc.—Bids will be received until 8 p. 
m., April 7 at Virginia, Minn., for the 
construction of a distribution system, 
for the municipal central heating sys- 
tem, and pipe, valves, insulation cov- 
ering, etc. Address Edward Wenzel, 
secretary, Water and Light Commis- 
sion. 


Pumping Equipment.—Bids will be 
received until 2 p. m., April 10 at 
Mitchell, S. D., for constructing a 
pump station building, well houses, 
machinery foundations, etc.; pump 
station equipment, including one 2,- 
000,000 gal. triple expansion pump, 
Uniflow engines and generators, one 
125 h. p. boiler and auxiliaries, 10 
motor-driven centrifugal pumps, 8 
motor-driven well pumps, complete 
air lift system, three 12-in. wells, one 
48 in. by 90 ft. Brick or concrete 
stack, one 200,000 gal. tank on 125 ft. 
tower, etc. Address R. E. Davis, city 
auditor. 


Pumps.—April 8 bids will be re- 
ceived for improving the water sys- 
tem at High Point, N. C. The specifi- 
cations include electrically driven cen- 
trifugal pumps and incidental piping 
and appurtenances to make the work 
complete. Address D. A. Stanton, 
mayor. 
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Col. Carty Awarded Distinguished Service Medal— Guy 
A. Richardson Joins Philadelphia Rapid Transit— Changes 


R. E. Brown, manager of the 
Northern States Power Co., Mankato, 
Minn., division, has been elected vice- 
president of the Minnesota Electric 
Association for the ensuing year. 


BURTON GIBSON, representative 
of the Edison Electric Appliance Co., 
has left for the Hawaiian Islands to 
represent the three divisions of his 
company, with headquarters both at 
Honolulu and Hilo. 


CHARLES C. Rann, formerly 
connected with the United States Bu- 
reau of Standards, Pittsburgh, has ac- 
cepted a position with the National 
Lamp Co., Cleveland, as research chem- 
ist, and will assume his new duties 
shortly. ° 


J. R. Lowe, who is well known in 
steam engineering circles in the South, 
was recently appointed representative 
of the Midwest Engine Co., Anderson, 
Ind., at its New Orleans (La.) office, 
and will handle the pump, oil engine 
and turbine business of the company in 
that territory. 


G. W. SHANER, for some time 
connected with the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co., at San Fran- 
cisco, has associated himself with the 
Utah-Idaho Central Railroad at Ogden, 
Utah. This company is building a new 
substation at Ogden, among whose 
equipment will be a motor-generator 
set of special type. 


Frank L. ELpripGeE, who for 
the past four and a half years has been 
special representative of the Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co., has asso- 
ciated himself with the French Bat- 
tery & Carbon Co., Madison, Wis. Mr. 
Eldridge will be in charge of the sale 
of dry cells and will have offices at 
20-24 West Washington street, Chicago. 


J. G. De REMER, formerly vice- 
president and chief. engineer of the 
United Light & Power Co. of San 
Francisco, subsequently consulting en- 
gineer for the American District Steam 
Co. and recently with the U. S. Ship- 
ping Board as a member of the ship 
protection committee, recently returned 
to San Francisco where he will estab- 
lish a research laboratory to investi- 
gate various electrical and mechanical 
problems which he formerly had under 
way in New York City. 


CLARENCE R. Youwnc has re- 
signed his position as sales manager of 
the Pacific Power & Light Co., Port- 
land, Ore., to accept a position in the 
securities department of the Electric 
Bond & Share Co. at New York. Mr. 
Young served the Pacific Power & 
Light Co. for eight vears in the follow- 
ing positions: Chief clerk to the pur- 
chasing agent. chief clerk to the vice- 
president and general manager. and 
sales manager. He was graduated from 
Stanford University as a civil engineer 
in 1910, 


Homer C. BENDER has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of public utili- 
ties of Spokane, Wash. He will be 
engaged in making personal investiga- 
tions, gathering data, inspecting utility 
work under way and in preparing for 
rate and other hearings before the Pub- 
lic Service Commission. Mr. Bender is 
a graduate of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology and was for four 
years conected with Stone & Webster. 


J. J. Carry, colonel in the United 
States Army Signal Corps and chief 
engineer of the American. Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., recently had conferred 
on him the distinguished service medal 


Colonel J. J. Carty. 


by General Pershing at Chaumont. The 
order conferring the decoration says: 
“Colonel Carty, by his brilliant profes- 
sional attainments and sound judg- 
ment, has rendered services’ of excep- 
tional value to the Government.” Col- 
onel Carty entered the telephone field 
in 1879, starting work in the Bell sys- 
tem with the Telephone Dispatch Co. of 
Boston. In 1887 he took charge of the 
Western Electric Eastern Cable Depart- 
ment, and later of the Western Electric 
Eastern Switchboard Department. Two 
years later he became chief engineer 
of the New York Telephone Co., then 
the Metropolitan Telephone & Tele- 


graph Co., and while in this position,. 


twice directed the technical work in 
connection with the reconstruction of 
this company's plant. In 1907, he be- 
came chief engineer of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., the civilian 
position he now holds. Colonel Carty 
has been the recipient of many honors 
conferred by American colleges. sci- 
entific and engineering societies. He is 
a member of many of these organiza- 
tions and has served as president of 
the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers and the New York Electrical 
Society. 


Ira W. MCCONNELL has become 
associated with Dwight P. Robinson & 
Co., Inc., constructing and consulting 
engineers, 6l Broadway, New York 
City, in the capacity of vice-president. 
Mr. McConnell graduated from Cor- 
nell University with the degree of civil 
engineer in 1897. He was thereafter 
for two years instructor in the College 
of Civil Engineering at Cornell, and 
one year professor of civil engineer- 
ing at the Missouri School of Mines, 
Rolla, Mo. 


Mr. McConnell’s engineering practice 
has included an unusually wide variety 
of technical, executive and administra- 
tive work covering practically all sec- 
tions of the United States and South- 
etn Canada. For two years following 
graduation he was employed in routine 
technical work at surveying. topogra- 
phy, hydrographic work, water supply 
and sewer design and construction. As 
contractor's superintendent for the 
Nash-Dowdlo Co., of Chicago, he was 
employed for two years on railway 
terminal work in Chicago and mu- 
nicipal drainage work in New Orleans. 
He was for six years in the United 
States Reclamation Service; four years 
as project and construction engineer, 
two years as supervising engineer of 
the central district. He was closely 
identified with the organization work 
of the Reclamation Service during the 
early years of its inception and was in 
charge of the work on the Uncom- 
pahgre Project and the Gunnison Tun- 
nel. As supervising engineer report- 
ing to the chief engineer he had charge 
of the Reclamation Service work in 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado, Nebras- 
ka, Central and Southern Wyoming 
and South Dakota. This assignment in 
addition to the Uncompahgre Project. 
included such notable projects as the 
Pathfinder Dam, the North Platte 
Project, the Grand Valley Project in 
Colorado, the Belle Fourche Project in 
South Dakota, the Garden City Project 
in Kansas, together with the general 
supervision of Reclamation Service 
work in that territory. 


In 1909, Mr. McConnell became chief 
irrigation engineer for J. G. White & 
Co., Inc.. of New York, and later vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Idaho Irrigation Co., at Richfield, Ida. 
In Februarv, 1912, he was employed by 
the Stone & Webster Engineering Cor- 
poration as consultant in connection 
with the design, construction and oper- 
ation of public utilities. water powers, 
railways. steam power stations indus- 
trial buildings, etc. During 1916, he 
made a five months’ study of general 


~ business conditions in South America, 


the trip covering the develoned por- 
tions of Brazil, Uruguay, Paraguay, 
Argentine. Chile and Peru. In 1917, 
Mr. McConnell hecame chief engineer 
for Stone & Wehster. and later works 
manager and assistant general manager 
for the American Shipbuilding Carpo- 
ration aty\the TfogcTsland Shipyard. 


April 5, 1919. 


A. H. KAHN, general purchasing 
agent Pacific States Electric Co., head- 
quarters San Francisco, recently vis- 
ited the Seattle and other Northwest 
houses of the company. 


Joun S. BLEECKER, formerly 
general manager of the Columbus Pow- 
er Co., Columbus, Ga., is now general 
manager under the receiver of the New 
Orleans Railway & Light Co. 


G. S. KıBBEY has returned from 
France after being given honorable dis- 
charge from the U. S. Engineers and 
resumed his duties as head of the Kib- 
bey Engineering Co., Plymouth build- 
ing, Minneapolis. 


J. F. MackIN, formerly with the 
Independent Pneumatic Tool Co., has 
accepted a position with the Black & 
Decker Manufacturing Co., of Balti- 
more, as representative throughout the 
entire state of Ohio. 


C. RAYMOND CHACE, operating 
engineer, and formerly of the General 
Electric Co., Pawtucket, R. I.. has re- 
ceived his discharge from the Ord- 
nance Department, U. Army, and 
has taken a position with the Stone & 
Webster Engineering Corporation. 


H. H. CLARK, who has served as a 
major in the Chemical Warfare Serv- 
ice during the war, and formerly elec- 
trical engineer of the United States 
Bureau of Mines, has returned to civil 
life as chief engineer of the Witherbee 
Igniter Co., Springfield, Mass. 


J. B. FISKIN, chief engineer for 
the Washington Water Power Co.. 
Spokane, Wash., attended a meeting of 
the Seattle Section of American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers on the 
evening of March 29, and read a paper 
entitled, “The Engineer—His Compo- 
sition, Opportunities and Duties.” 


Mark M. JONES, in charge of 
employment for the Thomas A. Edison 
interests, West Orange, N. J., was the 
prince! speaker at the meeting of the 

bor and Employment Committee, 
held on March 27, at the Y. M. C. A., 
Perth Amboy, N. J. Mr. Jones spoke 
on the subject of “Labor Problems of 
the Present.” 


C. D. WILLIAMS, former assistant 
manager of the Stuart-Howland Co., 
Boston, Mass., electrical supply jobber, 
has joined the Efficiency Electric Co., 
Fast Palestine, Ohio, as general sales 
manager. Prior to his connection with 
the Stuart-Howland company, Mr. Wil- 
liams was sales manager of the Simplex 
Electric Heating Co., and previous to 
that time he was in the employ of the 
Western Electric Co. 


A. L HUMPHREY, who has been 


vice-president and general manager of- 


the Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Wil- 
merding, Pa., since 1909, has been 
elected president, succeeding John F. 
Miller. Mr. Humphrey is known as 
one of the leading manufacturers in 
this country and has been connected 
with the Westinghouse company since 
1903, when he was appointed western 
manager with headquarters at Chicago. 


Davin W. HENDERSON, head of 
the transportation department of the 
Seattle street car lines of Puget Sound 
Traction, Light & Power Co., has been 
appointed superintendent of the mu- 
nicipal railway system of Seattle by 
Thomas F. Murphine, superintendent 
of public utilities, and will assume his 
new duties when the transfer of the 
traction lines to the city is made, on 
April 15. 
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Guy A. RICHARDSON, former 
general superintendent of operating de- 
partment of Puget Sound Traction, 
Light & Power Co., Seattle, and re- 
cently appointed superintendent of 
transportation of Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Co., will assume the duties of 
the latter position early in April. Mr. 
Richardson, now 36 years of age, is a 
native of Boston, where he began as 
motorman on the street railways about 
20 years ago. In the steady advance 
made to the high place now attained, 
he has seen service also as repair-shop 
helper, power-station fireman and en- 
gineer, and during that period he 
studied electrical engineering, and as 
a result obtained a position of assist- 
ant in the office of the company’s elec- 
trical engineer. After serving later as 
repair-shop superintendent for the Bay 
State railroad, he was sent to Michigan 
by Stone & Webster interests as as- 
sistant superintendent of the Houghton 
County Traction Co., and later was 
promoted to the superintendency. Leav- 
ing the last-named position in 1909, he 
went to Seattle where he served the 
Puget Sound Traction, Light & Power 
Co., first as assistant superintendent, 
then as general superintendent in 
charge of all the company’s operations 
pertaining to its railways. In his new 


Se 


Guy A. Richardson. 


position Mr. Richardson will have con- 
trol over the operations of 700 miles 
of street railway, using 4,000 cars and 
employing over 7,500 persons. He leaves 
the Puget Sound company practically 
at the time its Seattle street-car lines 
are being transferred to the municipal 
government. 


OBITUARY. 


WILLIAM H. DEVEAU, for many 
vears manager of the New Rochelle, 
N. Y., branch of the New York Tele- 
phone Co., died on March 25, at the 
home of his nephew, Samuel H. de- 
Veau, in Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


GEORGE W. WILsovN, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., connected with the International 
Railway Co. of that city for the past 
five years in the capacity of treasurer, 
died on March 18, following an illness 
of about six weeks. Mr. Wilson was 
in his fifty-first year. 


CHARLES T. JAEGER, a pioneer 
in the miniature lamn industry, died 
suddenly at his home in Brooklyn, N. 
Y., from pneumonia. He was the 
brother of Herman J. Jaeger, of the 
H. J. Jaeger Co., Weehawken, N. J. 
The deceased retired from active busi- 
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ness about five vears ago. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and three children. 


F. M. GRANT, president of the 
F. M. Grant Electric Co., electrical con- 
tractor and engineer, Cleveland, Ohio, 
passed away on March 21 after a brief 
illness. Mr. Grant was formerly asso- 
ciated with the Erner Electric Co., of 
Columbus. Ohio, and entered business 
in Cleveland five years ago with W. C. 


Harrington. He leaves a widow and 
a daughter. 
Joun J. CuMMINS, former 


president of the Syracuse Lighting Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y., and for many years 
prominent in the business circles of 
that city, died on March 17. He had 
been in poor health for several years 
and a short time ago suffered an at- 
tack of pneumonia, after which he sank 
rapidly. Mr. Cummins entered business 
as an office boy in the wholesale dry 
goods house of Neal & Hyde, advanc- 
ing rapidly until he became financial 
man for the concern. After 25 years’ 
service he left the company to be- 
come president of the Syracuse Light- 
ing Co. In 1909 Mr. Cilmmins resigned 
as president of the lighting company 
and became interested in a contract- 
ing firm with several others. Besides 
his widow, he is survived by one son 
and two sisters. l 


MaJ. JAMES ALFRED ROOSE- 
VELT, electrical engineer., and cousin 
of the late Colonel Theodore Roose- 
velt, died suddenly on March 26, while 
he was returning from active duty in 
France. Mr. Roosevelt was stricken 
with cerebro-spinal meningitis aboard 
the naval transport Great Northern and 
expired when only 400 miles off Sandy 
Hook. © 

Major Roosevelt was born in New 
York City in February, 1885. Shortly 
after leaving Harvard he formed the 
engineering firm of Roosevelt & 
Thompson, at 80 Broadway. 

In 1907, when a difficult problem in 
railroad engineering developed in the 
operation of the Third Avenue Rail- 
road system in New York City, young 
Roosevelt was called in. He solved 
the problem and accepted the post of 
general superintendent. He held that 
position for four years. 

In 1911 he was-appointed to direct 
the system of street railway and inter- 
urban electric lines of the British Co- 
lumbia Company, with headquarters in 
Vancouver, B. C. The Victoria lines, 
as well as the Chiliwack, came directly 
under the management of Mr. Roose- 
velt. He also assumed control of the 
light and power companies in British 
Columbia operated as subsidiaries of 
the British Columbia Company. He in- 
troduced a number of new features in 
the management of the properties. 

When the first Plattsburg Officers’ 
Training Camp was opened in 1917, 
Mr. Roosevelt, then in New York 
again, applied for admission and was 
accepted. He came out at the end of 
the training period with a commission 
of captain of infantry and was as- 
signed to the 308th Infantry, then being 
formed at Camp Upton. He went over- 
seas with that unit. After seeing much 
action with the 77th Division, he was 
promoted to major and assigned to the 
divisional ammunition train. 

When the New Yorkers were at the 
height of their fierce fighting for pos- 
session of the Vesle River, Major 
Roosevelt was cited for displaying ex- 
ceptional bravery and courage. under 
heavy fire. 
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Federal Utilities Board Proposed. 


The need for Federal action to stimu- 
late the consideration by local authorities 
of applications by public utilities for 
higher rates growing out of increased op- 
erating expenses has been strongly em 
phasized during recent years. Several 
Government departments have undef con- 
sideration the organization of a board to 
hear cases involving disputes over rates 
between local authorities and street car, 
gas and electric companies and other 
public utilities. and also to make recom- 
mendations. No legal power would be 
sought to provide for the carrying out of 
these recommendations, dependence veing 
placed upon moral influence. While in- 
creased rates have been granted in many 
cases, city councils, utilities commissions 
and other local authorities have been 
slow to act on applications for higher 
rates to meet increased operating costs, 
according to reports to the War Finance 
Corporation, War Labor Board and Labor 
Department, With the result that many 
utilities face a serious financial situation. 
Conferences between officials of the 
Treasury, Labor Department and the War 
Labor Board have been held to find a 
solution for this problem and have 
suggested to President Wilson that he 
approve the formation of a voluntary 
board, composed of representatives of 
utilities, employes and Government de- 
partments, to hear appeals of utilities 
rates either from the company or public 
interests. The decision of the board 
would not be absolutely binding, but of- 
ficials point out that its authority might 
be somewhat comparable to that of the 
War Lavor Board as now constituted. 
Arguments against the plan presented by 
Government officials are that it might 
savor of extended Government interfer- 
ence with local business affairs. This 
situation has postponed adoption of the 
plan heretofore. About 100 public utility 
corporations have made application to the 
War Finance Corporation for loans to tide 
them over the period of financial stress 
caused by soaring operating costs. In 
most cases the company’s financial con- 
ditions were regarded as not heaithy, 
however, since adequate security could 
not be furnished, and assistance was not 
given. Only nine public utilities have ob- 
tained loans, aggregating $39,000,000, from 
the War Finance Corporation. 


War Record of Utilities an Element 
of Great Strength. 


WwW. H. Hodge., publicity manager of H. 
M. Byllesby & Co., in an article in the 
New York Evening Post: Utilities num- 
ber, says: 

“The war record of electric and gas 
companies, particularly the large or- 
ganizations and the multitude of smaller 
companies having capable management, 
will prove to be a recommendation ofť 
great strength in the future. While the 
reconstruction period will impose its own 
peculiar problems, these difficulties cannot 
possibly equal the conditions which these 
service companies faced and conquered 
during 1917 and 1918, 

“The durable character of the utilities 
has again been emphasized by the vicis- 
situdes which they overcame during the 
war, and it is already being reflected in 
the upward market trend of their se- 
curitices. Generally speaking sensational 
advances in the prices of their securities 
are not to be anticipated, but in all 
prow there will be a steady climb 
yack to and exceeding the top levels ex- 
isting before the war and in 1916. 

“A widespread, active construction pe- 
riod will hardly get under way in 1919, 
but next year should see unprecedented 
building, particularly of electric trans- 
mission lines, water powers and steam 
turbine power stations. Prices of money 
and materials are still too high to permit 
the construction of any except the most 
necessary extensions, No conservative 
utility operator will do any more financing 
at the existing high interest rate than 
he has to, nor will he buy machinery, 
wire, etc.. for permanent construction 
until prices are much reduced, if it can 
be avoided. 


“A time of wonderful expansion in the 
electrical industry cannot be long post- 
poned, however, if the United States is to 
continue its course of industrial prosper- 
itv. The war brought to the foreground 
the dependence of modern production 
upon mechanical power, and the sgu- 
periority and economy of electrical power 
produced by large central stations. Ev- 
ery power company in a manufacturing 
district was seriously pressed to supply 
additional industrial demands during the 
war, and it is safe to say that nearly all 
of the new business gained, or its 
equivalent. will be permanently retained. 
and the demands for electrical power will 
continue to grow with every factory ex- 
pansion and the establishment of every 
new industry. 


North American Pulp & Paper Fi- 


nancing. 


A syndicate composed of British and 
French-Canadian bankers has underwrit- 
ten the sale of $5,500,000 bonds of the 
Saguenay Power Co., a new corporation 
organized to take over all public utility 
properties controlled by the Americar 
Pulp & Paper Companies, which will still 
control these properties through the new 
concern. The proceeds will be used in 
part to liquidate debts, including money 
now owing to the parent company. In 
addition, the new company will extend its 
Water power development. The construc- 
tion program at Chicoutimi mills will be 
completed shortly and it is expected 
merchantable pulp capacity will be in- 
creased from 20,000 tons at present to 
140,000 tons annually. 


Cities Service Stock Bankers’ Shares. 


Henry L. Doherty & Co. and Montgom- 
ery & Co., as syndicate managers, are 
forming a syndicate to underwrite 200,006 
Cities Service Co. common stock bankers’ 
shares. i , 

Each ten bankers’ shares represent one 
share Cities Service Co. common stock 


‘Which will be deposited with the Bank- 


ers’ Trust Co. as trustee under a de- 
positary agreement. Dividends paid in 
common stock on the deposited shares 
will be sold and dividends on the bankers’ 
shares will be paid monthly in cash, the 
first dividend having been paid April 1 to 
bankers’ shares of record March 15. The 
issue of these bankers’ shares was made 
in response to a general request that 
some method be devised wherehy Cities 
Service Co. common stock would be ob- 
tainable in smaller units than the shares 
of 3100 par value which are now selling 
above 210. 


New Standard Gas & Electric Bonds. 


A syndicate comprised of Montgomery 
& Co.. White, Weld & Co., and H. M. 
Byllesby & Co., Inc., is offering $1,509,000 
Standard Gas & Electric Co. convertible 
6% sinking fund gold bonds, at 9615 and 
interest. These bonds, dated Dec. 1, 1911, 
mature Dec. 1926, interest is payable 
June 1 and Dec. 1 in New York, Chicago 
or Philadelphia. They will be secured, 
upon completion of the present financing, 
by deposit with the trustee of securities 
having a total par value of over $2S8,000,- 
000 and a market value conservatively 
estimated to be in excess of $20,000,000. 
These bonds and $750,000 collateral trust 
7o noles are senior to $28,181,963 par 
value of scrip. notes and stocks on 318,- 
828.813 of which interest and dividends 
are being paid at the rate of 6% per an- 


1915. 
Gross earnings 2... ee ec eee ee ee eee ee $1,359,408 
Operating expenses and taxes ..... 1,191,904 
Net CANINES .. cc cece ccc cc ee eceas $3,167,504 
Interest Charges ...... ccc ccc eee eens 1,189,162 
Surplus over chargeS ........-06. $1,978,342 
Reserve for depreciation ..........6. 300,000 
Balance to surplus ...........05- $1,678,542 


num. Semi-annual sinking fund pay- 
ments, it is estimated, will retire before 
maturity not less than $1,194,000 bonds. 


$4,000,000 Edison Bonds Sold. 
The Commonwealth Edison Co. is float- 
ing a $4,000,000 block of the company’s 
first mortgage 5% bonds, which are of- 
fered for public subscription at 93.25 and 


accrued interest, yielding approximately 
514°. The bonds are offered by thirteen 


Chicago banks and investment houses, 
the issuance being an addition to the 
company’s $34,631,000 first 5s now out- 
standing. It is dated Sept. 1, 1908, ana 
matures June 1, 1943. 


Exports Establish High Record. 


United States exports for eight months 
ended Feb. 28 last indicated that the total 
for the fiscal year, ending June 30 next 
will amount to $6,500,000,000, thereby es- 
tablishing new high record. 


Montana Power Report. 


The annual report of the Montana Pow- 
er Co. for the year ending Dec. 31, 1918, 
including the operation of Great Falls 
Power Co., Thompson Falls Power Co.. 
Montana Reservoir & Irrigation Co., and 
Great Falls Water Power & Townsite 
Co., shows gross earnings for the com- 
bined companies as $7,609.868, an increase 
over 1917 of $697,504. During the year 
there was appropriated to depreciation re- 
serve $400,000, and charges against this 
account to cover replacements, recon- 
struction, obsolescence and depreciation 
amounted to $198,487.71, resulting in a 
credit balance in this account of $1,547,- 
368.12 at the close of the vear. 

The policy of the company during 1918 
was to postpone, as far as possibile. all 
construction not absolutely necessary, or 
which did not have as its aim the winning 
of the war, and aside from the completion 
of the Holter development and some sub- 
stations and transmission lines under 
way at the beginning of the year, there 
was very little new construction done. 
Construction expenditures during the 
vear amounted to approximately $750,000. 
covering the completion of the Holter 
plant, additions and extensions to trans- 
mission lines and local distributing sys- 
tems, new substations and miscellaneous 
additions and improvements to generat- 
ing stations, substations and gas and 
steam heating departments. 

The company had in its treasury at the 
beginning of the year $5,938,000 of its first 
and refunding mortgage sinking fund 5°% 
gold bonds, Series A, of which $5,300,000 
were sold during the year and the pro- 
ceeds weve applied on the floating debt 
and in the purchase of $1,500,000 of Lib- 
erty Loan bonds of the third and fourth 
issues. Bondable expenditures made dur- 
ing the years 1917 and 1918 for permanent 
improvements, extensions and additions 
to the company’s plants and property and 
the balance of construction of the new 


-dams and power A ea at Thompsor 
i 


Falls and Holter will entitle the company 
to the issuance of an additional $2,836,00u 
of first and refunding bonds, which to- 
gether with the $638,000 of the bonds now 
in the treasury will provide sufficient 
funds for the liquidation of the remain- 
ing floating debt and for further improve- 
ments, extensions and additions. 

The combined earnings of the com- 
panies for 1915, 1916, 1917 and 1918 are ae 
follows: 


1916. 1917. 1918. 
$6,241,905 $6,912,361 $7,609,868 
1.491 625 2,023,332 2,473,563 
$ 1.758, 282 $4,889,032 $5,136,305 
1.319.735 1,395,605 1,686,110 
$3.433.547 $3,493,427 $3,450,195 
350.000 350,000 400,000 
$3.08 3.544 $3,143,427 $3,050.195 
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For the 
Readjustment Period=What? 


XXXI. 


AN OPEN LETTER 


If the value of things people buy were established in the minds of the people, would there be the 
hesitancy in business we are now facing? 

The individual producer is the one to say what price he must receive for his wares. His business 
judgment will not permit him to ask an excessive profit (that would invite competition and perhaps ex- 
cess production with destructive results), and he certainly dares not quote prices which cannot return 
proper compensation to the capital and labor invested in his product. 

Satisfactory sales must be based on confidence between the buyer and seller. 

It is our belief that prices made effective for a specified period or season will establish confidence in 
prices. i 

We are therefore telling our buying public what our prices are and that there will be no change 
for a definite period. To make the plan effective, we have deemed it advisable to make the price period 
of not less than six months. 

If every producer who is not already doing so will adopt this plan, making his prices known to the 
public by advertising as well as by individual quotation, we believe the confidence of the buying public 
will be restored and that the present enormous demand will be set into action. Perhaps the best ex- 
amples of this published, open-price plan are: 


1. The retail drygoods business of the country whose prices are known 
to every individual through publication in advertisements and through 
plain, figured tags on the goods in the stores. 


2. The automobile industry which once every season names its price 
to the public for that season so that every individual, possible customer or 
not, is made familiar with the value of the article. 


These two industries are perhaps the only two large industries whose business has been and is now 
active since the Armistice. 

If the manufacturers of cement, of steel, producers of lumber and other building materials, manu- 
facturers of clothing, food products and machinery, had followed this PUBLISHED-PRICE-FOR-THE- 
SEASON method and the prices of these commodities were firmly established in the minds of the public, 
there would not now be so marked a halting in business. 

If you agree with this reasoning, will you not reply to this letter, saying that you will assist by 
every means at your command to induce your company, your industry, other businesses and industries 
to help establish confidence promptly by adopting a plan of action over this slogan—PRICES EFFEC- 
TIVE FOR SPECIFIED PERIODS OR SEASONS WILL ESTABLISH CONFIDENCE BETWEEN 
BUYERS AND SELLERS. 

(Signed) Yours very truly, 


CHARLES J. LANG, 


| BELIEVE the ideas contained in the above President, Lakewood Engineering Co., 

are worth bringing before the electrical Cleveland, Ohio. 
industries. In each line of business con- 

ditions vary greatly, making it impossible for 

some to accomplish what others can readily 


perform ; but basic principles remain the same. 


C. A. TUPPER j President 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE PRESS, INC., CHICAGO 
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Hamilton Beach Increases Capitaliza- 
tion. 


The Hamilton-Beach Manufacturing Co. 
recently filed articles with the register of 
deeds, increasing the capital stock from 
$25,000 to $300,000. There will be 3,000 
shares of stock of par value of $100 each 
of which number 50 shares will be pre- 
ferred and 2,950 shares common. 


Allis-Chalmers Bookings Large. 


The bookings of new business by the 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. for the 
month of March are at the same rate that 
has prevailed since the first of the year. 
Business for each of the three months has 
been fairly well balanced, averaging about 
$1,000,000 a month. If this rate is main. 
tained, the year’s shipments should range 
between $25,000,000 and $28,000,000. 


Offer City of Seattle Bonds. 


R. M. Grant & Co. and Hornblower & 
Weeks are offering $750,000 city of Se- 
attle Municipal Light & Power Plant and 
System 5% bonds, dated March 1, 1919, 
due March 1, 1939. The price is 100 and 
interest, 


General Gas & Electric Co. 


Statement of net income of affiliated 
companies month of February, 1919, and 
comparison with previous year follows: 


System. 1919. 1918. 
Rutland ....asasssasseseo $10,381 $ 4,926 
Northwestern Ohio ..... *2,991 *1,001 
Sandusky x65 0 Gs ieee eee 6,345 3,693 
WANT Oo a4: coi ue wseda ea wee 2,093 1,866 
Binghamton a a ar EAAS 5 Pann tata a 1,085 6,656 
New JerseVōV .........- : 5,515 3,715 
Jersey Corporation ..... *706 2733 
Interurban Gas Co. ..... +76 273 

Total eera eei $27,646 $15,849 

* Deficit 


Public Service Company of New Jer- 
sey Reports. 


The annual report of the Public Service 
Corporation of New Jersey for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1918, shows net income 
after- charges and taxes of $1,820,430, 
equivalent to $6.06 a share earned on the 
$29,949,600 capital stock, as compared 
with net come of $2,377,399, or $7.92 a 
share in 1917 

The combined results of operations of 
the Public Service Corporation of New 
Jersey and subsidiaries for the year ended 
Dee, 31. 1918, compare as follows: 


1918. 1917. 

Sub. com. opr. rev. .$52,997,838 $47,291,342 
Net after taxes ..... 16,059,454 16,751,973 
sub. com. balance 

after charges ..... 4,211,443 4,849,841 
Other income ....... 1,891,667 1,729,865 

Total income ..... $ 6,103,110 $ 6,579,706 
P. S. C. of N. J. ch.. 4,282,680 4,202,307 


Net inc. after chgs.$ 1,820,430 $ 2,377,399 
Divs, P. S. C., of 
N. J. 1,799,976 2,399,968 


Surplus ........... $ 20,154 *$ 22,560 


Deficit. 


Earnings. 
COLUMBIA GAS & ELECTRIC CO. 


For the two months to Feb. 28: 
$2,289,393, decrease $143,592 
taxes, $1.205.071, decrease $13.440; total 
income, $1,533,888, decrease $9427; surplus 
after charges, $828,301, decrease $18,899, 


Gross, 
net after 


Dayton Power & Light Co. reports for 
January gross earnings of $271,626, com- 
pared with SLS T for January, 1918; 
net earnings, $101,745, compared with 
$51,487. For the 12 months ed. with 
January gross earnings were $2,506.87 
compared with $1.898.526 for the pe 
sponding period of 1918: net ° earnings, 
$819,036, compared with $602,582. 


UNITED LIGHT & RAILWAYS. 


Gross earnings of the United Light & 
Railways Co. and subsidiary companies 
for the 12 months ended = Sept. 30 
amounted to $8,905,335, compared with 
$T.555.010 in the corresponding period of 
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1917, according to figures made public by 
Bonbright & Co., Inc. Net earnings were 


$2,669,345, compared with $2,774,812. Div- 
idends on the preferred stock (6%) 
amounted to $607,748, compared with 
$603,336. 


ARIZONA POWER. 


The Arizona Power Co., including the 
Arizona Steam Generating Co., reports 
for September gross earnings of $45,930, 
compared with $44,823 for September, 
1917; net earnings $23,250, compared with 
22,022. For the 12 months ended Sept. 
30, gross earnings were $601,932, compared 
with $435,548; net earnings $307,317, com- 
pared with $275,671. 


ASHEVILLE POWER & LIGHT CoO. 


A statement of earnings of the Ashe- 
ville Power & Light Co. for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1918, compared with the 
two previous years, follows: 


1918. 1917. 1916. 
Gross earnings from 
operation ........ $527,544 $497,959 $156,947 
Operating expenses, 
including taxes... 325,189 282,244 269,775 
Net earnings from 
operation ...... 202,355 215,715 187,172 
Other income ..... 4 906 3,766 4,802 
Total income ... 212,261 219,481 191,974 
Interest on bonds . 61,000 857,942 55,000 
Other interest and 
deductions ....... 1,001 1,002 401 
Balance ......... 150,260 160,537 136,573 
Preferred stock div- 
idends ........... 37,779 37,539 36,520 
Balance ........ 112,481 122,998 100,053 
ommon stock div- 
idends ........... 60,000 60,000 60,000 
Balance A 52,481 62,998 40,053 
Depreciation .... 35,000 35,000 35,000 
Balance after de- 
preciation ..... 17,481 27,998 5,053 


The gross earnings for the 12 months 
ended Dec. 31, 1918, as shown above were 
derived from various classes of business 
as follows: 

: Approximate 

percentage 
Amount. of total. 


Electric light and power. .$211,668 41 


Street railway ........... 267. 906 50 
Gas ..... diaree R E re 7,970 9 
Total teh sais Fad eo oie nee $527,544 100 
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KANSAS GAS & ELECTRIC. 


1918. 1917. 1918. 1917. 
Gross. et. 
Jan..$ 253,654 $ 199,857 $ 85,545 $ 67,213 
12 mos. 
2,177,353 1,777,625 709,925 496,797 


NEW ENGLAND POWER SYSTEM. 
1918. 1917. 1918. 1317. 


Gross. Net. 
donee 318,033 $ 261,358 $ 130,786 $ 52,860 
12 mos. 
3,613,955 2,698,190 1,400,806 1,070,768 


UTAH POWER & LIGHT. 


ig eee Pa 1919. si 1318. 
Feb.$ 482, 996: E 5461, 198 $. 262,510 $ 245,276 
12 mos. 
5,€10,670 5,309,822 2,973,602 2,733,753 


VIRGINIA RAILWAY & POWER. 
1919. 1918. 1919. 1918. 


Gross. Net. 
Feb.$ 688,288 $ 608,730 $ 261,936 $ 291,477 
8 mos. 
5,150,504 4,808,645 1,797,468 2,207,180 


SOUTHWESTERN POWER & LIGHT. 


(Subsidiaries.) 
1919. 1918. 1919. 1918. 


Gross. Net. 
Jan,.$ 550.107 $ 484,887 $ 195,527 $ 194,754 
12 mos. 
5,757,052 4,736,640 2,103,619 2,056,250 


WESTERN POWER. 
1919. 1918. 1919. 1918. 
Gross. Net. 
Feb.$ 406,016 $ 348,451 $ 252,697 $ 210,177 


12 mos. 


4,762,447 4,051,611 2,973,604 2,513,540 
NIAGARA, LOCKPORT & ONTARIO 
POWER. 
1919. 1918. 1919. 1918. 


Gross. Net. 
Jan..$ 237,227 $ 243,119 $ 104,101 $ 74,938 
SHAWINIGAN WATER 


& POWER. 
1918. 1917. 1918. 1917. 
; Gross. Net. 
12 mos 


$3,621,074 $2,902,210 $2,335,053 $2,149,367 


OF CLOSING-BID PRICES OF SECURITIES OF LEAD- 


ING ELECTRICAL COMPANIES. 
Quotations furnished by F. M. Zeiler & Co., Rookery Bldg., Chicago. 


Div. rate. Bid Bid 
Public Utilities. Per cent. Mar. 25. Apr. 1. 
Adirondack Electric Power of Glens Falls, common.............. 6 17 12 
Adirondack Electric Power of Glens Falls, preferred............. 6 72 72 
American Gas & Electric of New York, common............. 10+extra 120 119 
American Gas & Electric of New York, preferred............... 6 41 41 
American Light & Traction of New York, common.............. 240 259 
American Light & Traction of New York, preferred............. 6 98% 981g 
American Power & Light of New York, common................ 4 57 54 
American Power & Light of New York, preferred..............- 6 71 73 
American Public Utilities of Grand Rapids, common............ ae re we 
American Public Utilities of Grand Rapids, preferred....,...... T 33 33 
American Telephone & Telegraph of New York...............0.¢ ss 104% 103% 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, common. rr eee ae 6 ° 5% 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, particip......... 7 11 10 
American Water Works & ae a New York, first preferred.. si 54 62 
Appalachian Power, COMMON... ccc cece cece cece cece ce teeeeeenes Ks 7 2 
Appalachian Power, preferred. . E E E E E T E E S E ' a 12 
Cities Service of New York, COMMON. ....ssessosessonsoresss. +extra 345 359 
Cities Service of New York, preferred........ccc cece cece cece unas 6 794 79 
Commonwealth Edison of Chicago .......... 0. ccc cece eee tenes 8 114 113 
Comm. Power, Railway & Light of Jackson, common............ oe 18 20 
Comm. Power, Railway & Light of Jackson, preferred........... Y 42 43 
Federal Light & Traction of New York, common..............6. a 9 9 
Federal Light & Traction of New York, preferred............... eis 44 45 
Plinois Northern Utilities of Dixon ....... 0... ce cc ce cece ee cee 6 id oe 
Middle West Utilities of Chicago, common...............-00% 2+extra 2 23 
Middle West Utilities of Chicago, preferred. ........ 0... cece nes 48 48 
Nortnern States Power of Chicago, commion............-2.06. par ah 70 70 
Northern States Power of Chicago, preferred...........0...06. ex.div.7 91 89 
Pacific Gas & Electric of San Francisco, common.............08. ie 52 5212 
Pacific Gas & Electric of San Francisco, preferred............. 6 87 87 
Public Service of Northern Illinois, Chicago, common.......... ri 90 93 
Public Service of Northern Illinois, Chicago, preferred......... 6 90 91 
Republic Railway & Light of Youngstown, common............ 4 21% 20 
Republic Railway & Light of Youngstown, preferred........... 6 58 58 
Standard Gas & Electric of Chicago, COMMON ......ccccceeeeeeeee ná 29 29% 
Standard Gas & Electric of Chicago, preferred............-.0200% 6 44 43 
Tennessee Railway, Light & Power of Chattanooga, common.... 5 5 4% 
Tennessee Railway, Light & Power of Chattanoorw, preferred... 6 22 21 
United Light & Railways of Grand Rapids, common.......... A 4 3914 39 
Wnited Light & Railways of Grand Rapids, preferred........... 6 71% T 
Western Power of San Francisco, COMMON ..a.sasesessessoesse seo Ps 7 17 
Western Union Telegraph of New York .......... cee eee eee extra 86 3% 85 
Industries : 
Electric Storage of Philadelphia, common ..........0..ec00- kes 4 70 70 
General Electric of Schenectady 2.0... . ccc ccc cee cece cece cue w eens 8 156 155 
Westinghouse Electrice & Mfg. of Pittsburgh, common........... 7 47 45% 
Westinghouse Electrice & Mfg. of Pittsburgh, preferred... ........ 7 55 55 
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United States Battleship New Mexico—The Most Powerful Capital Ship Afloat in Any Navy of the World—Electrically Propelled 
by the Unique Equipment Described Below. 


Electric Propulsion as Developed on 
Battleship New Mexico 


Description of Electrical Features of Propelling Equipment of Most. 
Powerful Dreadnought Afloat, Especially the Two Turbine-Gener- 
ators and Four Induction Motors Direct-Connected to Propellers 


steady progress for several years and has reached 

the highest stage of development yet attained in 
the new 32,000-ton United States Battleship New 
Mexico, the tests of which yielded rather remarkable 
results. Speaking on the tests of this most powerful 
battleship now afloat, Secretary of the Navy Daniels 
said recently before a congressional committee: 

I recently paid a visit to the battleship New Mexico, 
which is the latest dreadnought to join the fleet and the first 
and only one of any nation to have electrically operated pro- 
pelling machinery. On this account she has been an object 
of surpassing interest to the officers of our own navy and to 
those of foreign navies as well, and to electrical engineers 
in general. 

The result was satisfactory from every point of view and 
confirmed the judgment of all who were in any way con- 
cerned in its design and adoption. There was not the slightest 
mishap with any part of it, everything worked to perfection. 
and the crew was as enthusiastic over the performance of 
the machinery as is the department proud in the possession 
of such an efficient dreadnought. 


Q tes propulsion by electrical means has made 
K 


The machinery was designed to develop 26,500 hp. at full 
speed, whick it was expected would give the ship a apese of 
21 knots. She actually developed more than 31,000 hp. and 
maintained for four hours a speed of 21% knots, and this 
when running at a displacement 1000 tons greater than her 
design called for. If she had been tried at her designed 
displacement, as is customary with all new ships, she would 
have made 21% knots without any trouble whatever, and 
what is still better, she could have kept up this speed as long 
as her fuel lasted, for like all our later dreadnoughts, she is 
an oil-burner and there would be no reduction in speed due 
to the necessity of cleaning fires, which must be done in coal- 
burning ships after a run of four hours at top speed. 

When we entered into contract for the machinery of the 
New Mexico, we stipulated that, in addition to being capable 
of developing the maximum power, she should also give an 
economy at cruising speed very much superior to that obtain- 
able with the turbine installations that we had previously 
used, and I am happy to say that this stringent requirement 
was also met. As a matter of fact, the New Mexico will 
steam at 10 knots on about 25% less fuel than the best tur- 
bine-driven ship that preceded her. 

On the whole, I think the country has cause to be proud 
of this achievement in engineering, not alone because of the 
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pronounced success in this particular instance, but because of 
the assurance it gives us of the superiority of our capital 
ships to those of foreign nations. 


ELECTRIC DRIVE FROM THE NAVAL STANDPOINT. 


Electric ship propulsion finds its greatest advan- 
tages in the case of large warships and consequently 
has been developed most in this type of vessel. It is 
interesting therefore to know the opinion of naval 


Sectionalized |-Beam Type of Generator Frame—This Light- 
Welght but Strong Construction is Used for the New 
Mexico’s Main Turbogenerators. 


engineers on this subject. A statement on the matter 
has just been made by Commander S. M. Robinson, 
of the Bureau of Steam Engineering, United States 
Navy Department, who says: 


Any type of propelling machinery, to be acceptable for a 
capital ship, must be entirely satisfactory in the following 
particulars: 

(1) Reliability. 

(2) Weight and space occupied. 

(3) Economy. 

(4) Flexibility of installation. 

Needless to say, the most important of these is reliability ; 
and no machinery should be considered at all which has not 
proved itself satisfactory in this respect. The performance 
of the Jupiter during the past five years has thoroughly proved 
the reliability of electric machinery on board ship. For dem- 
onstrating this quality, the, Jupiter was a good type of ship 
to select, as a collier ordinarily does a great deal more 
cruising than a capital ship. During the past five years the 
Jupiter has been held up only once on account of trouble with 
her electric equipment, and in this case the delay was for only 
two or three hours and the repairs were effected by the ship's 
force with the facilities available on board ship. 

The trials of the New Mexico, just completed, indicate 
that she should duplicate the performance of the Jupster in 
this respect. In fact, there are inherent reasons why electric 
propelling equipment is more reliable than any other types of 
machinery. As direct-connected or geared turbines are 
usually arranged, it is seldom the case that damage to one 
turbine does not affect more than one shaft; with electric 
machinery, each shaft can be absolutely isolated from the 
others by merely opening a disconnecting switch to the motor 
on that shaft. Furthermore, in case of damage to a turbine 
with the straight steam drive, the ship is left to drag one or 
more propellers while driving with the others; with electric 
drive, the failure of one turbine will still allow the ship to be 
propelled by all four screws in a perfectly normal manner. 
The latter will be seen to be no small advantage when it is 
considered that the effect of one dragging screw may be as 
high as 15% of the total effective horsepower required to 
drive the ship, and to this may be added the fact that the 
maneuvering qualities of the ship are not nearly so good 
when it becomes necessary to drag one screw. It sometimes 
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happens that the damage to a turbine is such that the shaft 
cannot be allowed to revolve; in this case, it becomes neces- 
sary to limit the speed of the ship as the “jacking gear,” or 
other locking devices, is not sufficiently strong to hold the 
shaft at high speeds of the ship. 

There is still another advantage of electric propulsion 
that is brought out very strongly when the ship is maneuver- 
ing in shallow or muddy water, such as obtains in harbors 
and their entrances; the ordinary ship uses all of her main 
engines and therefore all of her main condensers and auxil- 
laries all the time, but an electrically driven ship need use 
only one turbine, condenser, and set of auxiliaries and the 
other can be kept as a standby. If the steam-driven ship 
runs into mud, she will probably plug up all her condensers 
at the same time, or even if she only plugs one she will tem- 
porarily be deprived of the use of one or more shafts and 
this may be fatal for maneuvering in restricted waters. As 
an actual experience, the New Mexico while entering New 
York harbor had to shift main generators twice owing to thé 
plugging of her condensers with mud and these shifts weré 
made so quickly that they did not affect the operation of the 
ship at all. There is one other point that adds to the 
reliability of electric drive, and that is that the direction of 
rotation of the steam turbine is never changed; reversal of 
direction of rotation is the most severe of all conditions 
imposed upon any form of steam machinery, and its entire 
elimination in electric drive adds very much to the reliability 
of the latter. 

When comparing different types of propulsion in regard to 
the other three points given at the beginning, it is difficult to 
say that anyone of the three is of more importance than the 
others, inasmuch as the machinery must be satisfactory in 
all three respects; it is only where two types of machinery 
are nearly equally satisfactory in some of hee respects that 
they can be directly compared in regard to the remaining 
points. For example, no type of machinery could be consid- 
ered which was vastly heavier or occupied twice the space of 
the other types of machinery, no matter how economical i 
might be, and, vice versa, the economy must be reasonably 
good or any question of weight saving could not be consid- 
ered. Therefore, the electric drive will first be compared 
with other types of machinery in these two respects before 
proceeding to a consideration of its relative advantage as to 
installation. It is difficult to arrive at exact comparisons 
with other types of machinery in regard to weight as, so far, 
we have built no capital ship with geared turbines arranged 
on four shafts and therefore are unable to get a direct com- 
parison of the two types of machinery; but, from the data 
at hand, it is not believed that there is any very great or 
important difference between the electric drive and geared 
turbines in regard to weight, although it seems to be fairly 
certain that the geared turbine has a slight advantage in this 
respect. In regard to the question of floor space occupied, 
it is not believed there is any great difference, and what dif- 
ference there is is probably in favor of the electric drive. It 
is at least safe to say that so far as weight and space occu- 
pied are concerned, the difference is not great enough to be 
of much importance. 

As to the relative economy of electric and geared drives, 
we are able to make a little more definite statement than in 
the case of the weight comparisons. It seems fairly certain 
that in the case of large horsepower installations with large 
speed reductions, such as are found on battleships and battle 
cruisers, the geared turbine will have a slight advantage at 
full power, but at the lower speeds of the ship the electric 
drive will have a very material advantage over the geared 
installation. Just how great this advantage will be will de- 
pend to some extent upon the arrangement of the machinery. 
For example, on a battle cruiser developing enormous horse- 
power at full speed, and where it would be necessary to use 
all of this transmission gearing at the cruising speeds of the 
ship, the saving by the use of electric drive would be very 
much greater than in the case of a battleship where the per- 
centage of reduction of power would not be so great. 

In connection with the subject of economy, it is inter- 
esting to compare the trial results of the Pennsylvania and 
the New Mexico. The Pennsylvania is fitted with direct- 
connected turbines and small geared cruising turbines which 
can be run up to speeds slightly above 15 knots. The trial 
results of the two vessels show that in total fuel consump- 
tion the New Mexico saves more than 20% over the Penn- 
sylvania at speeds from 19 knots to full power. At a speed 
of about 15 knots, which is about the limit of the geared 
cruising turbine and also of the low-speed connection of the 
electric drive, there is a very much greater saving, it being 
something in the neighborhood of 30%. At 10 knots, the 
fuel saving is apparently very small, although at both 10 
and 15 knots the trial results were not directly comparable 
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on account of the different conditions under which the trials 
of'the two ships were run. Ships fitted with small geared 
cruising turbines, however, showed remarkably good econ- 
omy at very low speeds of the ship, such as 10 knots. 

It therefore appears that electric drive, generally speak- 
ing, is quite satisfactory in regard to points (1), (2), and 
(3), and compares very favorably with other types of pro- 
pulsion in these respects. It may, therefore, be compared 
directly with other types of machinery in regard to point 
(4), the “flexibility of installation.” The tendency in build- 
ing modern capital ships is to provide for more and more 
torpedo protection and it becomes necessary to crowd the 
machinery away from the sides of the ship as much as pos- 
sible. This arrangement is also desirable from the point of 
protection against gunfire for a similar reason. In this re- 
spect, electric drive has an enormous advantage over any 
other type of machinery in which the prime mover is me- 
chanically connected to the propelling shaft. The main tur- 
bine-generators may be placed in any part of the ship that 
is most desirable; they may be placed in compartments for- 
ward of each other and they may be raised up enough to 
place the main condenser underneath them—in fact, there is 
practically no limit, other than the head room, as to the posi- 
tion of the main turbine-generator in the ship. This gives 
an enormous advantage to electric drive over all other types 
of machinery and enables the naval constructor to give far 
more adequate protection to the ship and machinery against 
damage by torpedo and gunfire. Those parts of the machin- 
ery—the main motors—which is necessary to connect me- 
chanically to the shafts, are comparatively small and take 
up only a small space so that they can be placed in small 
isolated compartments which will not menace the ship in case 
of flooding; since no main auxiliaries are required for the 
motors, the flooding of a motor room will not entail any 
loss in that respect. Also, the motors may be placed very 
much farther aft than can steam-driven turbines and there- 
fore the length of the main shafting can be very materially 
reduced. This constitutes a big advantage; both on account 
of less liability to derangement of the shaftin itself, due 
to injury to the ship, and also of less danger to the ship itself 
because of the shafting not having to pierce a number of 
water-tight bulkheads. Utilizing these advantages to the 
fullest extent makes it possible to build capital ships which 
are far superior to any others fitted with any other form 
of machinery. In addition to advantages from the point of 
view of protection, there are also the advantages from an 
engineering standpoint. The shorter lengths of shafting 
make it easier to keep the shafts in line; the grouping of 
boilers around the machinery makes short and direct steam 
pipes with a consequent reduction in weight. 


GENERAL FEATURES OF THE NEw MEXICO INSTALLA- 
TION. 


The electric propulsion equipment of the New 
Mexico consists of two main turbine-generator units, 
condensing type; four main propelling motors; two 
sets of motor-driven condenser auxiliaries, including 
circulating pumps, air pumps and hot-well pumps; two 
turbine-driven exciters for the generators and two mo- 
tor-driven boosters auxiliary thereto; four motor- 
driven lubricating-oil pumps and two motor-driven 
oil coolers and tanks ; several motor-driven blowers for 
ventilating the main generators and motors; complete 
switching controlling and instrument equipment for 
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the complete outfit. The turbines and all of the elec- 
trical equipment mentioned above were furnished by 
the General Electric Co. The following facts regard- 
ing the principal features of the equipment are ex- 
tracted from descriptions by Eskil Berg, C. S. Ray- 
mond and A. D. Badgley. of the engineering depart- 
ments of the manufacturer: 

Each of the two main turbines is connected to a 
quarter-phase generator having two poles. The four 
propelling motors are wound in such a manner that 
by suitable changes of connections, effected through 
groups of oil switches on the control board, the wind- 
ings can be arranged either for 24 or 36 poles. The 
ratio of speed reduction, therefore, between the tur- 
bine and propeller is approximately 18:1 to 1:1. 

The 36-pole connection is used for all low-speed 
running up to a maximum speed of about 15 knots. 
Above that speed the 24-pole connection is used. All 
reversing is done with the motors connected for 36 
poles... 

Each turbine is equipped with a special governor 
so designed that, by movement of a fulcrum connected 
to it, the speed can be held at any desiréd point within 
the range desired. The movement of this fulcrum is 
accomplished by a mechanical connection from a con- 
trol lever on the operating board. 

For all conditions of steady running up to about 15 
knots only one turbine-generator is used with its re- 
quired auxiliaries, and all of the motors are connected 
for 36 poles, giving a speed ratio of 18:1. Ifa higher 
speed is required, the pole connections are changed 
from 36 to 24, giving a speed ratio of 12:1, and a speed 
of about 17 knots can thus be obtained when only one 
generating unit is used to drive the ship. The wind- 
ings of the generator can be connected in multiple by 
means of a switch, so as to reduce the voltage, which 
increases the current capacity of the generator and 
also gives increased torque and better efficiency. Above 
that speed and up to the maximum speed of the ship, 
the second generating unit is in service. With this 
arrangement each generator operates a pair of motors, 
and the two circuits are entirely separate from each 
other. When both generating units are used, the wind- 
ings of each generator are connected in series by a 
switch so as to give the desired higher voltage for 
maximum speed. 

The ship can be started with either one or both 
generating units, and with the motors connected for 
either 36 or 24 poles. When both generating units 
are used for steady running, the motors are always 
connected for 24 poles for economical reasons. 

All switching, pole-changing, etc., is done on a 
dead circuit. The switches are, however, designed 
so that they can be operated under. full-load condi- 
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tions, should an emergency require such operation. 
Interlocks are provided by which it 1s impossible to 
move any of the switches without having first inter- 
rupted the field circuit of the generator and allowing 
the line current to die down to a predetermined low 
value. This reduction of current enables the switch- 
ing to be done smoothly and with minimum electrical 
and mechanical stress in the electrical circuits. 

Two 300-kw. turbine-gear-driven, direct-current 
generating sets, arranged for either 120 or 240 volts, 
supply the excitation and power for the auxiliaries 
mentioned above. There are also two motor-driven 
boosters supplied, one for each generator field. These 
boosters can either boost or lower the voltage 60 volts; 
in other words, if the field is connected to the 240- 
volt circuit the excitation voltage can be varied from 
180 to 300 volts, and if on the 120-volt circuit from 
6o to 180 volts. 

In order to obtain quick reversal, increased field 
excitation is always used and can be obtained only by 
pulling the field lever by hand against a heavy spring 
which brings the excitation back the instant the lever 
is released. By this arrangement, injurious heating 
of the field is prevented. 

When operating at full load and approximately 
2000 r.p.m., each generator requires 38,000 cu. ft. of 
ventilating air per minute. The fans at each end of 
the rotor will provide this quantity, but on account of 
the resistance of the air ducts between the deck and 
the generator, it was desirable that these fans be sup- 
plemented by separately driven blowers. Therefore 
each generator is provided with two fans, each of 
which is capable of delivering 20,000 cu. ft. of air 
per min. when operating at a speed of 380 r.p.m. 
Under these conditions, each blower requires an input 
of about 17 hp. These blowers are installed in a room 
directly above the generators. They receive the air 
from the deck and force it through ducts into large 
enclosed compartments directly under the generators. 
After passing through the generator, the air is dis- 
charged from the top and carried upward to the deck. 
In addition to the four 20,000-cu. ft. per min. air 
blowers, there are two similar blowers used to supply 
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air to the center engine room in which are located the 
two motors driving the inboard propellers as well as 
all of the engine-room auxiliaries and propulsion con- 
trol apparatus. 

Under the most severe conditions of operation, 
each main motor requires 20,000 cu. ft. of air per 
min, and the blower action of the rotating element 
must be supplemented by separately driven blowers. 
In the case of the motors, the blowers are placed in 
the outgoing ducts of the motors. Each motor has 
two blowers, each passing 10,000 cu. ft. of air per 
min. at a static pressure of about 1.9 in. of water. 
These blowers are driven by 8.5-hp. direct-current 
motors at a speed of 510 r.p.m. 

One of the advantages of using separately driven 
blowers as part of the ventilating equipment is that 
the quantity of air is not so seriously impaired when 
the motors or generators are operating at low speeds, 
but at relatively high loads. 

Respecting the operation of the equipment Mr. 
Berg says: “The propelling machinery of the New 
Mexico, although entirely new and different from the ` 
types of machinery which the officers and men were 
previously accustomed to handle, has functioned per- 
fectly from the first day the vessel was put into com- 
mission. During all the breaking-in periods of the 
various shifts of engine-room crews, there was never 
a mishap to any of the electrical propelling machinery ; 
and the men handled all the apparatus with perfect 
confidence after only a few hours of training.” 


SoME DETAILS OF THE MAIN GENERATORS. 


The New Mexico is equipped with two main tur- 
bine-generator units, each generator designed to de- 
velop 10,500 kw. at 78% power-factor, and 13,500 
kv-a. at full speed of the ship, and to carry a 25% 
overload (16,850 kv-a. at 78% power-factor) for four 
hours. The rotors have two poles and a maximum 
rotative speed of 2100 r.p.m. which corresponds to a 
frequency of 35 cycles. The stators are wound two- 
phase with leads brought out from the beginnings 
and endings of each phase to an 8-pole, double-throw, 
disconnecting switch placed in the main circuit be- 
tween the generators and the motors. By manipulat- 
ing this switch two generator connections are avail- 
able: first, diametrical, two-circuit, low-voltage— 
(3000 volts); and, second, square, one-circuit, high- 
voltage—(4240 volts). With a constant flux, the 
voltage will vary directly or inversely as the v2, 
depending on the connection involved. Suitable inter- 
locks have been installed, making it impossible to 
operate the two generators in parallel. 

Generator efficiency curve, taken at loads and 
speeds corresponding to 10, 15, 19, and 21 knots, shows 
a uniformly good efficiency throughout a wide range 
of load. It is based on actual running conditions, and 
includes the windage loss of the rotor. The main 
turbine-generators are used only for propelling the 
ship, and are in no way connected to the lighting or 
other auxiliary power circuits. Therefore, it is pos- 
sible under the varying conditions of Joad to adjust 
the voltage and current to obtain good efficiency. 

The speed reduction between the generators and 
the motors when using the 24-pole motor connection 
is 12 to 1, and with the 36-pole connection, 18 to I. 
Hence, the extreme range of generator r.p.m. for the 
specified operating speeds of the ship, 10 to 21 knots 
is approximately 1440 r.p.m. to 2100 r.p.m. In order 
to calculate the generator efficiency with accuracy, 
the windage loss must be carefully determined at 
various speeds_for,this is(the largest single loss. 
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The generators are conservatively designed. Com- 
pared with the maximum rated machines for land 
practice, the relative armature reaction is considerably 
lower and the densities in the magnetic section are 
slightly higher. Sufficient excitation current is applied 
to the generator fields to insure keeping the motors 
and generators in step. In other words, the generators 
are not working at the peak of the kilowatt curve, 
but at a safe distance down where there is sufficient 
margin in power to take care of the rudder swings 
and heavy seas. Based on the maximum power-factor 
of the motors, 79%, the generators have a margin in 
power of 24% with the excitation given. 

The mechanical design of the generator is similar 
to that of other machines developed for central power 
stations. One feature that differs from land practice 
is the omission of the turbine and generator base cast- 
ings. The turbine casing, generator stator frame, and 
bearing standards are bolted directly to a stiff struc- 
tural steel foundation which is securely tied in with 
the ship’s structure. 

The stator or armature is of a compact design. 
The stator frame is of the sectionalized I-beam type 
which consists of several circular I-section castings, 
properly spaced and held together at their outer per- 
iphery by boiler plates, these plates being hot-riveted 
to the I-section castings. The I-section castings after 
being properly spaced and supported are carefully 
bored out at their inner periphery for the attachment 
of rectangular steel bars, these bars forming the 
dovetail ribs for assembling the stator core punchings. 

The stator coils are of the conventional barrel type, 
two coil sides in each slot. The conductors consist 
of insulated rectangular wires which were -formed 
into the proper shape in a bending form. 

The electrical and mechanical limits of turbine- 
generators are encountered in the design of the rotor 
or field. The electrical limits are confined to the heat- 
ing of the field windings and the mechanical limits to 
the centrifugal strains and to the critical speed. 

Radial slots for the rotor windings were machined 
in the solid forging. The rotor coils are made of 
rectangular copper strip wound on edge by a machine, 
which forms the corners of the coils and varies the 
span of each turn the correct amount. 

The slot insulation consists of mica and asbestos 
sheets placed between horn fiber for mechanical pro- 
tection in assembling the turns. This insulation is a 
continuous sheet and extends the entire length of the 
slots. After assembling, the coils were heated by 
electric current, cemented, and pressed into their 
proper position, under a pressure exceeding that to 
which they are subjected in operation. 

The portion of the coils outside the rotor body is 
insulated with mica tape. Over the mica tape is a 
layer of asbestos tape which serves as a mechanical 
support and protection to the mica. In the slots the 
insulation was lapped over the coils, cemented, the 
necessary filling strip inserted, and steel wedges driven 
in to retain the coils in the slots. The end coils are 
carefully supported by moistureproof blocks to prevent 
any movement. To protect the ends of the coils from 
moisture, several layers of insulating varnish are 
applied and each layer baked until dry. 


SoME Facts REGARDING THE PROPELLING MOTORS. 


In the New Mexico the highest possible economy 
was desired at the two most important speeds: high 
speed with full power at 21 knots, and medium speed 
at 15 knots where the maximum cruising radius with- 
out refueling is of the greatest importance. With 
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Rotor for 
Propulsion—Ratio of Diameter to Length of Rotor Is 2:1; In 
Land Type of Machine It Would Be 4/2:1. 


Double-Squirrel-Cage Induction-Motor Battleship 


these requirements, it was evident that for the most 
economical operation a changeable-pole motor giving 
2 speed ratio of 2:3 was desirable on each shaft, the 
four motors at full speed taking power from two gen- 
erators and when cruising from one generator. By 
changing the poles on the motor, the proper speeds 
of the screw are obtained with a maximum speed of 
the generator thus giving low steam consumption on 
the turbine in both cases. 

Previous to the time of designing the motors for 
the New Mexico, a 2:1 speed ratio had been exten- 
sively used with single windings in stator and rotor. 
All other ratios of speed had been secured by using 
two windings in the stator, one for each speed, rather 
than a single winding with a large number of stator 
leads, which would cause too great a complication of 
the control. The double winding has the disadvantage 
of requiring a larger motor, as only half of the copper 
is in active use at either speed. 

Since the motors and generators of the New Mex- 
ico were to be especially built to operate together, 
more liberty in design was allowed. A new type of 
winding was designed, the coils of which were so 
grouped that a change in the connection at the motor 
terminals would give a balanced quarter-phase dis- 
tribution for either 24 or 36 poles. This gives a sim- 
pler control than if the motor were wound three- 
phase. In addition, since the four motors receive 
power from two generators at full speed and one gen- 
erator at cruising speed, the best combined: operation 
is obtained with a decreased voltage on the 36-pole 
combination. This also works out best for a quarter- 
phase winding: by connecting the generators in square 
connection for high speed and parallel connection for 
low speed, the correct ratio of operating voltage is 
obtained. By this scheme of connection, eight ter- 
minals were brought out of the motor though only 
four-line leads were required. 

The torque requirements derived from actual 
experiments on the Jupiter, supplemented by tank 
trials, showed that a resistance inserted in the rotor 
winding would be required only for a few seconds at 
a time, that is during starting oy pon revefsal in 
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order to obtain quick possession of the screw and 
bring it up to speed. With this in mind, a double- 
squirrel-cage type of motor was adopted thus elimin- 
ating the rheostat. The outer high-resistance low- 
reactance winding takes the place of the rheostat when 
starting and reversing. The inner low-resistance 
higher-reactance winding is the running winding when 
the motor is up to speed. The inductive action be- 
tween these two cages is such that when the frequency 
in the rotor is high, as at starting or reversing, the 
current is choked back in the low-resistance winding 
thus forcing a large percentage of the current through 
the high-resistance and producing adequate torque. 
As the motor speeds up, the rotor frequency drops off 
and the inductive effect on the inner winding de- 
creases, allowing the current to increase with a 
corresponding decrease in the outer winding until at 
slip frequency practically all of the current passes 
through the low-resistance cage. By this construction, 
the torque advantage of a high-resistance rotor is 
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Completely Wound Stator of Propuision Motor Whose Rotor Is 
Shown in the Preceding View. 


cbtained with the low slip and high efficiency of the 
low-resistance type of rotor when at full speed. 

In addition to reducing the size by designing a 
lower power-factor machine and using all the active 
material at both speeds, a minimum of weight with 
ample strength was obtained by the use of steel 
throughout for the mechanical structure. The stator 
frame was made up of a series of circular rings of 
I-beam section with dovetail ribs attached. Each ring 
is of sufficient strength to support its section of punch- 
ings, and is held in position by being riveted to rigid 
steel feet. Boiler plate extending the full length of 
the frame was rolled to fit the I-beams and was 
securely riveted to them, making a very rigid and 
compact structure. By increasing the number of circu- 
lar sections any length of frame desired can be made 
up. Holes for ventilation purposes were cut in the 
top half of the frame through the boiler plate. In this 
iramework, the stator punchings were assembled on 
dovetail ribs and clamped with steel finger flanges held 
in place by bolts and studs. 
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The stator winding was made of form-wound coils 
of rectangular wire carefully molded and insulated 
principally with mica and with a special varnish treat- 
ment to prevent damage due to moisture or salt 
accumulation on the windings. This insulation is cap- 
able of withstanding a higher temperature in the core 
than is usual for induction motors. 

The double-squirrel-cage secondary winding con- 
sists of two entirely separate cages, the bars in both 
cases being driven into close fitting slots without in- 
sulation, allowing the heat generated in these windings 
to flow freely by conduction into the rotor iron. 

The outer cage is of high-resistance metal short- 
circuited by copper end-rings into which the bars are 
brazed. This ring also is in intimate contact with the 
rotor punchings. Thus, during reversal when the 
greatest amount of heat is generated in this winding, 
the heat storage of the rotor iron is taken advantage 
of and temperature of the bars kept down to a very 
conservative value. 

The end ring is of special design made up of short 
sections connected together by expansion joints of 
laminated copper, thus allowing expansion due to heat- 
ing being taken up between sections around the periph- 
ery and limiting the possible bending effect on the bars 
to a few mils instead of the comparatively large value 
which would exist if the ring were made solid and the 
diameter allowed to change. 

The inner cage is of copper electrically welded to 
a copper short-circuiting ring made of a single piece 
of bar copper rolled in circular form to accurate size 
and the two ends welded together. It was not neces- 
sary to break up this ring as the inner winding was 


_ designed to remain cool under all conditions of run- 


ning load, the only condition under which the double- 
squirrel-cage design allows full current is this winding. 

Over the top half of the motor frame is fastened a 
kood connected to the ventilating ducts. Two fans 
are mounted in the hood driven by direct-current 
motors which draw air up through the motor. 

The specified requirements for driving the New 
Mexico propellers called for 26,500 hp. at 161 r.p.m. 
corresponding to 21 knots ship speed, and 8350 hp. 
at 112 r.p.m. for cruising at 15 knots. 

The motors were wound to operate with an output 
of 6700 hp. at 4000 volts on the 24-pole connection 
and 2050 hp. at 2800 volts on the 36-pole connection 
with an overload capacity of 8375 hp. at 173 r.p.m. 

The official trials on the driving equipment of the 
New Mextco were made Dec. 16-18, 1918. Runs 
were made at various speeds from 7.32 knots to 21.31 
knots to establish points for the standardization curve. 

It developed that due principally to over-loading, 

which increased the displacement by over 1000 tons, 
the power required to drive was 29,100 hp. at 161 
r.p.m, instead of 26,500 hp. at a screw speed of 166.5 
r.p.m. 
A four-hour endurance run under full power at 
z1.25 knots, requiring 31,000 hp. at 170 revolutions of 
the propeller was made, followed by runs at 19, 15 
and 10 knots. 

Two runs over the course were very interesting. 
The two inboard propellers were run from one gen- 
erator with the motors connected 24 poles with the 
outboard motors disconnected, allowing the propellers 
torun free. Another trial was made with the outboard 
motors driving and the inboard propellers free. In 
hoth cases a little over 15 knots speed was obtained. 
These two trials showed that to drive the boat at the 
same speed, the inboard propellers required 11% more 
power than the outboard: 
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purely a means to obtain a definite desired 

result. If the desired result is being obtained, 
then the method and policy of merchandising pursued 
is correct. If the desired results are not being ob- 
tained, there is something wrong with the method and 
policy of the merchandising and they should therefore 
be changed, because they are defeating the very pur- 
pose for which the merchandising is being done. 
Method and policy are only secondary considerations ; 
the desired results being the all-important item. 

Like most other problems, it can best be solved 
by first analyzing it to obtain the facts of the case, and 
if the analysis is correct and based on sound princi- 
ples, it should lead to a correct solution. In collecting 
our data, it should be kept in mind that the average 
condition which covers the majority of central stations 
must be considered. Special cases in certain com- 
munities must be solved according to the merits of 
their individual conditions. Also in considering the 
sale of appliances, too often only the selling end 1s 
considered. The sale of appliances is only a part of 
the whole central-station business and 1s so vitally 
affected by its relation to the other parts of business 
that a broad viewpoint of the situation must be taken 
and other things of vital importance generally over- 
looked considered along .with the subject “sale of 
appliances.” Let us therefore make an analysis in 
order to obtain the facts. 


Moo by a central station is 


THE CENTRAL STATION AND MERCHANDISING. 


The central station is in business to make money. 
The most money will be made when the investment 1s 
used to the full limit of its capacity the entire 24 hours 
a day equally every day in the year. The standard by 
which this is measured is called load-factor. In most 
central stations, the residence load is the main factor 
contributing to destroy the above ideal load condition. 
The reason for this is due to the fact that most of the 
current used in the residence 1s for lighting and the 
habits of people are such that all have to use the cur- 
rent at the same time for only a few hours and very 
little at other times. Just at the time that the resi- 
dence consumer needs and uses the light, also the 
business district demands its heaviest load, and the 
ratio of the maximum load to the average load is addi- 
tionally increased, thus destroying the ideal conditions 
of operation which produce the most net revenue. If 
the residence consumer can be induced, therefore, to 
use current-consuming devices that will not be used 
during the time lighting is needed, the load will be 
corrected towards the ideal condition. 

The nature of the load that the residence consumer 


should be induced to use having been determined, the 
next step is to examine the field of devices now on the 
market and pick out those whose use produces the 
above desired results. Experience and a study of 
the habits of people show that such household elec- 
trical appliances as the flatiron, toaster, percolator, 
grill, washing machine, ironer, vacuum cleaner, dish 
washer, etc., are used almost without exception at a 
time other than when the lights are used. It is there- 
fore advisable to adopt a policy that will put these 
appliances on the lines and keep them in use. The 
central station has no choice in the matter, for during 
these davs when the margin of profit is so very small, 
the variation of the load-factor one way or the other 
may determine a profit or a loss. The very existence 
of the central station is at stake and it must neces- 
sarily build up its residence load-factor. 

The above facts have been brought out for the 
benefit of the electrical dealer so that he may under- 
stand the central station’s problem more clearly. 
Therefore, before the dealer passes snap judgment 
upon the central station in his territory and criticizes 
its method and policy, he should put himself in the 
place of the central station, keeping in mind that his 
very existence depends upon successfully getting resi- 
dence customers to purchase and use the electrical 
appliances. 


CENTRAL-STATION MERCHANDISING POLICY. 


The method of bringing about the desired result 
having been determined, the next step is to work out 
the central-station policy that will be best. In study- 
ing out the policy, sight should not be lost of the fact 
that it consists of two parts. First, getting the con- 
sumer to purchase the appliances and, second, to keep 
him using them. If these two points are examined 
from the consumer's standpoint and properly analyzed, 
the analysis should direct us to a proper policy. 

Do not forget the fact that the consumer has been 
getting along without the appliance by using other 
means. He, therefore, will not buy unless the con- 
venience is worth the cost of operation. Therefore, 
the rates charged by the central station for residence 
business should be carefully considered. If the rates 
are prohibitive, the sale of appliances will never 
amount to much and the outcome of those that are 
sold tends to discredit electrical appliances in general, 
due to unreasonable bills. Current will only be used 
for lighting purposes and the rate in itself will defeat 
the purpose for which appliances are trying to be sold. 
A proper schedule of rates should have the following 
features: 


1. Minimum charge should be high enough to cover cost 
of always being ready to give good service, not too high to 
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make a large percentage of the community non-users, and be 
expressed in such a manner as to not convey the idea that 
the consumer has to pay for something for which he gets no 
return. 

2. The rate per kilowatt-hour should be worked out so 
as to stimulate a large volume of business, arranged so that 
the more that is used, the cheaper the rate per kilowatt-hour. 
Also the small demand customer should have the privilege of 
earning the lower rate as well as the higher demand cus- 
tomer. 

3. The rate should be arranged so that a single meter can 
be used, thus eliminating the expense and delay of putting in 
special wiring to gain the benefit of lower rates. 

4. The rate asa whole should be designed to bring profits 
from a large volume of business at a small profit per unit 
rather than from a small volume of business at a large profit 
per unit. 


People will not trade with a hrm more than they 
can help when the attitude of the firm is disagreeable. 
Too many lighting companies give the impression “the 
public be damned.” If this attitude or apparent atti- 
tude exists, it must be corrected before much progress 
can be made, because the consumer refuses to use any 
more than he must from necessity. 


EDUCATING TO TITE ELECTRICAL APPLIANCE IDEA. 


The consumers as a whole do not understand the 
uses and advantages of electrical appliances. The 
public has long fostered the idea that anything elec- 
trical is mysterious and can be understood only by 
electrical experts. This idea as far as uses, advan- 
tages and application are concerned, can and should 
be overcome by proper educational means. If the 
consumer is properly educated to the idea of the home 
electrical, he will not have to be sold the appliances, as 
he will seek to purchase them of his own accord. The 
consumer who buys of his own accord due to being 
properly educated is a better booster and more satis- 
fied customer than the one induced to buy by a 
salesman. © 

If the consumer gets something that does not do 
the work he expected of it, or which fails because of 
being a cheap, faulty appliance, his tendency is to 
throw it away and condemn all electrical appliances. 
Conflicting statements regarding the same thing cause 
suspicion and people tend to keep away from things 
they are suspicious of. 

If people are told a thing often enough, long 
enough and loud enough, they will eventually believe 
it themselves. The prejudice of a person against a 
purchase is more easily broken down when he is urged 
to buy the same thing from many different sources. 
The consumer avoids dealing where his confidence has 
once been betrayed. If the consumer has an appliance 
out of repair, his tendency is to let it go when there is 
much trouble to getting it fixed. 

From the selling standpoint, the one big thing to 
accomplish is to sell the idea of the “Home Completely 
Electrical” and business and results will follow. 


CENTRAL STATION AND CONTRACTOR-DEALER. 


The policy of the central station can now be 
worked out to meet the above outlined conditions. The 
first question and the one which has been discussed 
more than any other is: 

Shall the central station leave all the merchandising 
to the dealers: or should they both merchandise; or 
should the utility adopt a merchandising policy that 
will prohibit the dealers from staying in business? To 
meet the conditions found by analysis, it is necessary 
that both dealers and central station merchandise, but 
both must use clean, fair, undiscriminating methods. 
This gives protection to the central station against the 
dealers failing to sell appliances and building up its 
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business, which business is necessary for its success, 
and if the policy of the central station is right, the 
dealer will be helped. This double merchandising 
accomplishes several things as follows: 


1. The consumer’s confidence in electrical appliances is 
strengthened by the fact that the central station endorses the 
appliances. 

2. The consumer, who believes that the central station 
sells only wasteful appliances because they run his bills up, 
knows he can purchase of a dealer who will sell on merits 
because the dealer is not interested in the bills of the con- 
sumer. 

3. The central station has a better chance of bringing 
the attention of electric appliances to the public because a 
larger volume of people call there. The more people that 
know about electrical appliances, the larger the field of buyers 
and the dealer gets his share. 

Creates a better grade of electrical dealers, for if the 
dealer does not make his store attractive, the central station 
will get the business. This is good for the dealer, for it 
stimulates him to keep his store attractive and in first-class. 
shape. The result is more business for him and to every 
one’s benefit who does a legitimate business, for the unfair, 
unscrupulous dealer who discredits the industry is forced 
to quit. 

o. With the central station and dealers all up-to-date 
and pushing electrical appliances, the consumer’s attention is 
called to their wares more consistently and the “Home Elec- 
trical Idea” is “put over” more quickly. 

6. Makes sales possible to people that become interested 
in an electrical appliance they see on the display floor of the 
central station while they are in the mood for purchasing 
that possibly would not be made if the customer had to take 
the trouble of going to some other address the central station 
might refer them to for making the purchase. 


To meet the conditions further, the relation of the 
dealer and central station should be along the follow- 
ing lines: 

The central station should keep in mind that every 
good appliance sold by the dealers helps him accom- 
plish the desired results. The dealer, therefore, is an 


` asset, and as he has to make a profit, the central- 


station prices should be such that they will not unfairly 
cut the dealer's legitimate profit. 

The central station should develop the sale of haz- 
ardous selling appliances till they are started and on 
a basis where the dealer can profitably handle them. 

It should assume the attitude of let the dealer sell 
the appliance, but if he does not, see that the appli- 
ance is sold anyway, but at a fair price. 

The central station should carry the most of the 
burden and expense of educating the public and selling 
the “Home Electrical Idea.” On account of the ex- 
pense and delayed returns from education or mission- 
ary work, as it is sometimes called, the central station 
is the only one that can afford to do it, because it will 
get its returns from current sold, where if the dealer 
is forced to do it alone his profits are cut so low that 
he is unable to stay in business. The central station 
can accomplish this by having capable demonstrators 
employed to sell the “Home Electrical Idea.” On 
account of the large number of electrical consumers 
that call through necessity at the central station, all 
household appliances should be arranged in a neat dis- 
play so they can be properly demonstrated. This 
opportunity for educating the public should not be 
overlocked. The advertising used should be along 
educational lines rather than pushing any particular 
make of goods. Attractive household hints and meth- 
ods of using the electrical appliances illustrates this 
point. The architects and home builder should be kept 
posted and taught to come to the central station when- 
ever they need help. 

The central station should educate the dealer who 
has had less experience, especially in determining his 
costs, especially overhead expenses, for a dealer that 
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knows his costs is never a price cutter that corrupts 
the. business. The central station should keep in close 
touch with the electrical dealers, learn the dealers’ 
ideas and viewpoint, help them solve their problems, 
and above all never betray their confidence. The 
dealer should first of all keep in touch with the central 
station, get its viewpoint, and co-operate with it. 

The central station should run a capable repair 
department handling most of the repair business at 
moderate charges. This is neither a desirable nor 
profitable busirtess for the dealers. 

The dealer should at all times sell at a price that 
gives him a legitimate profit, overhead included, for 
the evils of price cutting will eventually hurt himself 
as much as his competitor. His store should be kept 
neat, clean and attractive. Remember that many of 
your customers are women, and store appearance as 
well as personal appearance either make or lose sales 
with this class of customer. This may seem ridiculous 
to bring out this point, but it must be admitted that 
the electrical dealer in many instances has been sadly 
negligent on this point. The dealer should realize that 
in selling electrical appliances, service after the appli- 
ance is sold enters more into the electrical retailing 
than any other, and he must make provision for it. 

Both the central station and dealer should combine 
on the following points: 

Elimination of all cheap, unreliable merchandise. 
Handle only goods of known quantity that can be 
guaranteed. 

Conflicting statements regarding the same appli- 
ance should be avoided. For example, several differ- 
ent costs to operate are given by as many different 
dealers on identically the same make and kind of 
appliance. Conflicting statements create suspicion in 
the minds of the consumers. 

Goods should not be sold that do not meet the cus- 
tomer’s requirements. It is better not to sell at all 
than to do this. 

More benefit is obtained if all advertise the same 
appliance at the same time. It focuses the attention 
of the buying public on to one thing, lessening con- 
fusion in his mind. Get together on your advertising. 

From the conclusions brought out, the desired 
result is the all-important item, for it is proven that 
the desired result will only be obtained when the 
method and policy is right and fair to all. 

The whole thing summed up can be expressed in 
the phrase, “Sell the Home Electrical Idea,” and the 
right result and sale of appliances will follow. 


FEATURES OF ELECTRIC DRIVE IN NEW 
PAPER MILL. 


Puget Sound Plant Has Connected Load of Nearly 700 
Hp., Using 2200 and 440-Volt Motors. 


By W. A. Scorrt. 


The new plant recently completed and put in oper- 
ation by the Cascade Paper Co., of Tacoma, Wash., 
has a manufacturing capacity of 20 tons of paper per 
24 hours. Its several products include book paper, 
lithographers’ and newspaper stock, railroad and com- 
mercial paper. About 75% of the material used con- 
sists of discarded magazines, newspapers and other 
waste papers; the other 25% consists of new wood 
pulp of spruce timber. In addition to waste paper and 
pulp, there is required a small quantity of white clay 
filler, rosin, alum and other ingredients. 

The plant’s location is on Chambers creek in the 
vicinity of Steilacoom, which is about six miles from 
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the business center of Tacoma. The mill premises 
have a frontage on an arm of Puget Sound, affording 
water transportation. The striking features of the plant 
are the concrete and brick structures in which the 
power equipment and factory machinery are housed. 
The principal mill building consists of a main 3-story 
structure and two wings, all planned to meet the re- 
quirements of a modern paper mill. The motor installa- 
tions, representing a connected load of nearly 700 hp., 
from the lines of the Tacoma municipal system, are 
all belt-connected to the various machines. Of the 16 
motors in use, there are 8 having a combined rated 
capacity of 575 hp., which operate at 2200 volts; the 
8 others of an aggregate capacity of 10714 hp., run 
at 440 volts. 

The city’s two 300-kv-a. transformers receive en- 
ergy at 50,000 volts, delivering it to the main 7-panel 
switchboard of the mill at 2200 volts, 3-phase. All 
2200-volt current is carried by 3-conductor, lead- 
covered cable, which lead from the oil switches 
through a wood pipe to the main distributing panels 
in the south wing for connection to the 2200-volt mo- 
tors in the several mill departments. Other cables 
carry 2200-volt energy to three 50-kv-a. transformers 
by which it is stepped down to 440 volts for the other 
motors, and one 50-kv-a. transformer for furnishing 
current at 220/110 volts for the three-wire lighting. 

Beginning on the top floor of the north wing, | 
where waste papers are prepared for the processes 
that follow, we find a 40-hp., 440-volt motor driving a 
high-speed shredder, and through other belt and pul- 
ley transmission it drives one mechanical cleaner and 
a fan duster, both at slow speed. These are followed 
by an agitator and mixer, operated by a 15-hp. motor. 

The next step in the process is seen on the next 
floor below, where a 75-hp. 2200-volt motor drives a 
set of mixing rolls in each one of two steam cookers. 
The motor in this case is belted to the two sets of rolls 
from a pulley on each end of the motor shaft. The 
pulp is passed by gravity from the cookers to tanks 
containing mechanical agitators, driven at slow speed 
by a 75-hp. motor. Then the pulp is raised by suction 
pumps to a series of screens, the screened material 
passing to two sets of washing rolls, each set being 
driven at 80 r.p.m. by a 75-hp. motor. This product, 
in bleached condition, is then subjected to the beater 
process. There are four beaters, running at 80 r.p.m., 
driven by two 75-hp. motors. Then follows the final 
reduction to a pulp of extreme fineness in Jordan ma- 
chines, driven by a 100-hp. motor. After passing two 
sets of motor-driven screening devices, this slightly 
viscous, semifluid mass starts on its course through 
the automatic processes of the steam-operated paper- 
making machine, by which the finished product is 
turned out. | 

By reason of the fact that steam is necessary in 
cooking the pulp and for keeping it at the right tem- 
perature in the successive processes, a steam plant 
was built and equipped. The large, intricate paper 


‘machine is steam-operated partly because of the flex- 


ibilitv thus given in regulating the speed. 

An evenness of temperature throughout the build- 
ing is maintained by two motor-driven Cyclone fans 
which force hot air through ducts to all floors and 
compartments. 

All the electrical equipment and fixtures were fur- 
nished by the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., and the installations were made under the super- 
vision of E. J. Barry, electrical engineer, Tacoma. The 
board for distributing the circuits, and other features, 
were Mr. Barry’s design. 
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Detection and Remedy of Current 
Theft from Central Stations 


Methods Employed by Large Companies in Cor- 
recting this Quite Common Abuse of Service 


FAHE growth of the 
central station 
with its many cus- 

tomers, large and small, 
has naturally made pos- 
sible abuses by those so 
inclined that are difficult 
to detect and to punish. 
Of all abuses, theft of 
current is perhaps the 
most difficult to handle. 
Such abuse mav be by 
those who would resent 
any accusation of com- 
mon thievery or it may 
perpetrated by those 
without scruples and who 
are noted for sharp and 
shady dealings. In most 
cases theft of current is 
practiced by small shop- 
keepers, many of whom 
do business on a “shoe- 
string,’ or by residential 


By THOMAS ROBSON HAY 


Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


We the full extent of the loss incurred 
by central stations through current theft 
will prohably never be accurately known, it is 
admitted by the majority to be considerable. 
Nevertheless, inability to successfully combat the 
current thicf has forced many central stations, 
especially the larger ones, to apparently ignore 
this loss although fully realizing its immensity. 
In this article, Mr. Hay describes the more com- 
mon methods employed by the current thief, pos- 
sible means of detection and the rather satisfac- 
tory results obtained by the Duquesne Light Co. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., in tts efforts to eliminate this 
practice by its customers. 

In the majority of the cases, as shown in Mr. 
Hay's article, the theft was unintentional and in 
all probability its discovery and correction were 
as satisfactory to the consumer as to the com- 
pany. It is probable, therefore, that the com- 
pany instead of losing favor by its activity in 
this direction, tncreased the public’s estimation 
of it as a business firm and by utilising the finan- 


no-light complaint, and a 
few lead-offs may be re- 
ceived from meter read- 
ers as in making their 
rounds they may note 
that the customer is using 
light that is not register- 
ing on the meter. The 
actions of the customer 
in trying to remove the 
temporary jumper fre- 
quently betray the cul- 
prit. Comparison of the 
monthly readings with 
preceding periods will 
also, in cases, indicate 
theft. When an inten- 
tional theft is discovered 
the tester leaves the con- 
nection as found, in order 
not to arouse any sus- 
picion that the irregular- 
ity has been detected. A 
detailed report 1s made 


customers who think they 
are keen enough to beat 
the company and get 
away with it without being detected. 

Perhaps the fundamental reason for such practice 
is psychologic and its underlying cause is the generally 
popular conception that it 1s perfectly legitimate and 
proper to “beat” a corporation when the occasion and 
opportunity for so doing are present. Most small 
users conceive of a corporation as an inanimate thing 
with plenty of money and perfectly able to donate 
small amounts of current. The individual amounts 
are of course small, but in the aggregate they will 
usually amount to an appreciable item. 

The usual offender considers himself as upright 
as any one. It is the opportunity that makes the thief. 
The old fashioned cash drawer-open, and the unpro- 
tected meter are too much for some people. The man 
who gets his current, or part of his current, for noth- 
ing believes himself no more guilty than when over- 
looked by the street car conductor. 
slight knowledge of electrical practice is often tempted 
to try his hand. Ie just wants to see if he can beat 
the game. 

The detection of the current thief 1s made possible 
in a number of ways. The special meter tester, the 
periodic meter tester and indicator tester discover the 
greatest number of cases at the time they are making 
tests and inspections on the customer's premises by 
inspecting all wiring and connections about the meter. 
The meterman and complaintman may also discover 
Irregularities while changing meters or attending to a 


cial return in improving its service. 


AS 


Anvone with a . 


by the meter division, or, 
is discovered by the meter 
installer or complaint 
man, a report is made out by the district superinten- 
dent, and 1s forwarded to the contracting department. 
The contracting department will immediately issue an 
order to the district superintendent to place a check 
meter in a dummy transformer case on a nearby pole, 
and connected in series with the meter of the 
suspected customer. In this way, it is possible to find 
out what the actual correct consumption 1s, and a 
direct basis for determining the amount of loss, and 
collecting the portion not registered by the regular 
meter, is afforded. The readings of the customer's 
meter and the check meter are compared for a few 
months, and when it 1s discovered that a large dis- 
crepancy exists, an investigation is made at an un- 
usual hour by two company employees, in order to 
collect all the evidence possible. There are other 
methods used, but the one mentioned is the most 
common. 

The most common method in use by current thieves 
is to remove the line wire at the main switch ahead of 
the meter and place a temporary wire or jumper from 
the blades of the main entrance switch to the contacts 
on the panel cut-outs, or in other words, “jumping 
around the meter.” Another common method on two- 
wire service where three-wire meter loops are em- 
ployed, is to disconnect the middle or shunt wire at 
the main fuse block or switch. Where a three-wire 
system is in use, T10 and 220 volts, and three-wire 
meters are used, the customer can prevent registration 
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of his current on the meter by simply backing out the 
outside fuse on the three-wire main fuse b!ock. In 
the three-wire system the potential coils of three-wire 
meters are connected directly across the 200 volt out- 
side wires, therefore if the fuse is backed-out or a 
blown fuse substituted for a good one, the potential 
coil is “killed.” The placing of jumpers on the line 
and load wires is the most common method employed 
in securing unlimited service where indicators are 
installed. : l 

In another instance it was found that the seal of 
the indicator was broken and the top contact screwed 
down so that it would not break the circuit. The main 
adjusting stem was stuck to the bottom of the indi- 
cator with candle grease, thereby obtaining uncon- 
trolled service. Another form of irregularity is the 
connecting of lighting circuits and beer pumps to flat- 
rate fan circuits. Then again customers have been 
detected using fan service on old flat-rate fan circuits 
that had not been removed and without having re- 
newed or made new contracts for service. 

After all the evidence has been secured the cus- 
tomer is notified to call at the main office of the com- 
pany with a view to making a settlement for the use 
of unmetered service. A detailed report of the ir- 
regularity, with the evidence, as in the case of a 
jumper properly tagged which caused the irregularity, 
is turned over to the proper official. 

The customer is informed of the seriousness of 
the offense, and an effort is made-to find out when 
the trouble first affected the registration, and who 
informed the offender how to make the connection. 
An estimate is made of the amount of energy ille- 
gally used. 

The following is a record for one large central 
station of the actual cases investigated and from 
which judgments were secured: 


31 Cases of intentional theft, for which 
there was collected in a period of nine 


MONS: crae oera aD en AT Nene Ses $4,316.04 
59 Cases of unintentional theft, for which 
there was coilected in a period of nine 
months ...... ee ee ee eee 2,538.31 
Total sardi nena a dy teen aed odes $6,854.35 


Settlements for theft of current now average 
$761.60 per month, or approximately $10,000 per year. 
Opinions in the past have varied as to the value 
of the current stolen by customers on this system in 
any yearly period. The results of the first year’s 
effort in clearing up the situation do not fulfill the 
expectations, nor coincide with the judgment of those 
who have had experience in the matter of detecting 
irregularities, especially as to the amount and distribu- 
tion. It is believed, however, that if periodic inspec- 
tions and tests are made at intervals of one year. 
rather than three years, as has been the practice with 
this company, that the number of irregularities 
detected would undoubtedly be doubled, with a cor- 
responding increase in collections for stolen current. 

One hundred and fifty-nine irregularities were 
reported and corrected, and upon investigation it was 
found that the majority of these irregularities were 
by customers using service on a flat-rate basis. This 
service is controlled by indicators. It is usually found 
that the customer overloads the instrument, resulting 
in its operating improperly, and thus allowing un- 
limited use of current. When customers are using 
electric irons, vacuum cleaners, and fans on a flat rate, 
in adjusting any irregularity, it is insisted that the 
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customer sign a meter rate contract. The location of 
meters and indicators is changed, and reports of meter 
seals that have been broken are investigated. Fre- 
quently tenants of apartments have been caught tam- 
pering with the indicators for the lighting of the 
public halls. An average of 28 irregularities are in- 
vestigated per month, and approximately 400 irregu- 
larities are reported during a year. 

To prevent the theft of current great care should 
be taken in the installation of the service wiring. The 
distance from the service entrance to the meter should 
be as short a run as possible. The service wiring 
should be enclosed in rigid iron conduit run directly 
into an approved sealed metal protective device, where 
the meter terminal wires and main entrance switch 
and fuses are under seal and free from tampering. 
A broken seal, when located, requires immediate 
investigation. 

When adjusting the settlement of an intentional 
theft of current case, the customer at his own ex- 
pense is required to equip his service as mentioned 
above. 

To detect such thefts, by means of the necessary 
evidence, and then to secure payments for the amount 
stolen requires tactful and careful handling on the 
part of the central station. The culprit must be made 


_to realize the real measure of his offense and payment 
must be secured, where possible, without court pro- 


ceedings. Otherwise the cost of collection may more 
than offset the amount collected. In carrying on the 
negotiations, looking to the collection for amounts 
claimed as being due it is perfectly proper to con- 
tend that every kilowatt-hour of current stolen be- 
comes a public nuisance and a handicap to the render- 
ing of more satisfactory service, for the reason that 
collections from the given district are reduced by the 
value of the amount of current stolen. This amount 
when capitalized to improvements may make possible 
material betterments of service, which may be pre- 
vented, because of low revenue returns from the par- 
ticular district. 

In the last analysis it is not only the loss of rev- 
enue, but also its affect on the total amounts collected 
and its relative injustice to honest users that should 
recommend, to all central-station plants, an earnest 
and continued effort to put a stop to such practice. 


IMPROVEMENTS AT LONG LAKE HYDRO- 
ELECTRIC PLANT. 


Third Generating Unit and Transformers Added to 
Supply Milwaukee Railroad Electrification. © 


The Washington Water Power Co., Spokane, 
Wash., recently completed the installation at its Long 
Lake hydroelectric plant of a new bank of three Gen- 
eral Electric single-phase transformers of 6500 kv-a. 
and plans contemplate installing another bank of this 
capacity next summer. 

The capacity of the Long Lake plant is to be 
increased by the installation of a new General Electric 
generator, rated at 13,900 kv-a., but which with 
forced-air ventilation will be capable of 19,400 kv-a. 
The prime mover for this generator will consist of an 
I. P. Morris twin water turbine of 22,500 hp. The 
generator 1s to be shipped from Schenectady, N. Y., 
about April 30.. This installation, when completed, 
will give the Long Lake plant three generating units 
of 19,400 kv-a. each. This additional power will be 
used to supply the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway’s substation at Taunton. 
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Lighting Codes 

OLLOWING closely in the footsteps of numer- 

ous reforms for improving working conditions 

in our industries comes the state industrial light- 
ing code which has already been adopted by a number 
of states. Lighting codes have one main object to 
accomplish: improve lighting so as to reduce accidents. 
However, improved lighting also results in increased 
_ production, better quality of product, less spoilage, etc., 
ali of which are items of vital interest to every manu- 
facturer. 

All branches of the electrical industry can benefit 

bv working for widespread adoption of such codes. 


Uncertainty of Utility Rates 
HEN the cost of fuel, labor and supplhes made 
\ \ such tremendous advances a large number of 
central stations applied to their state commis- 
sions for relief in the form of increased rates. In 
some states the commission permitted temporary in- 
creases for six months. 

With prices continuing abnormally high these com- 
panies have had to go before the commissions every 
six months to have the time extended. In addition 
to being an expensive procedure this has kept utility 
affairs in a very much unsettled condition, for which 
tke public has to pay in the end. 

Concerted action should be taken to relieve this 
situation. | 


Discouraging Convenience Outlets 


N AN answer appearing in the Questions and 
| Answers Section of this issue one of our con- 
tributors mentions the practice of some central- 
station companies in estimating the demand of resi- 
dence and apartment customers by taking a percentage 
of the total number of outlets as active in creating the 
demand, each outlet being given an average rating of 
40 or 50 watts or thereabouts. Where a customer has 
a large number of convenience outlets or numerous 
outlets for obtaining variable lighting effects he is 
likely to be penalized thereby, since his estimated de- 
mand will likely be in excess of his actual maximum. 
Central-station companies are almost invariably 
heartily in favor of more outlets since this favors more 
complete electrification of the home. The practice 
mentioned, however, actually tends to retard the house- 
holder from providing more outlets. It would there- 
fore be well for central stations that use this method 
to consider revising it since they are unlikely to insist 
on any rule that.hampers further electrical develop- 
ment. 


Chicago in 1920 
HE selection of Atlantic City as the place for 
T the “Victory” convention of the National Elec- 
tric Light Association was entirely fitting. 
Although there is much serious business to be trans- 
acted, there is no denying the fact that entertainment 
features and social diversions have considerable bear- 
ing on the attendance and in this respect the famous 
sea side resort has no peer. The hotel and exhibition 
facilities at Atlantic City are also of the best. 

This, however, will be the third consecutive na- 
tional meeting of the Association in the East. When 
plans for the 1920 convention are taken up Chicago 
should be given consideration. 


Co-operation in Labor Questions 


NGLAND has just given us a splendid and prac- 
E tical way to prevent the present industrial unrest 
that is sweeping so many countries in Europe 
from being converted into bolshevism. As the result 
of prolonged conferences between representatives of 
capital and labor, there has been worked out a con- 
structive program of the most hopeful kind. Among 
other things, it brings about many betterments in the 
conditions for English workmen, establishes the means 
for settling future disputed points and provides for 
immediate clearing up of the industrial situation. 
Here we have an excellent example that may be 
followed with profit in other countries, including ours 
if occasion requires. There is no surer way to solve 
industrial discord than by such conciliation, co- 
cperation and concord. 


Dealing With Current Theft 


URRENT theft is a condition that every central- 
C station company may be called upon to deal 
with at any time. It is a matter in which legal, 
moral, mental and financial considerations are in- 
volved. 

Current theft may be a simple or difficult matter 
to accomplish, depending upon the utility. Likewise, 
the extent to which current theft is practiced, and how 
long persisted in, depends upon the utility. Slovenly, 
careless methods of making installation and doing 
business tend to encourage current theft. The com- 
pany that plays fair with its customers, maintains an 
efficient system, adheres to first-class installation 
methods and acts in a highly honorable manner should 
be the least likely to suffer theft of current from un- 
scrupulous and antagonistic persons. An article by 
Mr. T. R. Hay in this issue discusses the subject from 
various angles. 
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Business Optimism versus Business 


Pessimism 


E WERE told shortly after the outbreak of 
\ \ the World War that the business depression 


we were then experiencing was mainly psycho- 


logical. Such was really the case, as a little foresight 
upon the part of business men in general would have 
caused them to see the prosperous times that were in 
store for us. Today we are beginning to hear business 
men complain of hard times being in sight with the 
result that many of them are resting on their oars, 
little thinking that by so doing they are merely tending 
to depress their own business. It is this sort of think- 
ing upon the part of business men that brings on not 
only psychological hard times but actual hard times 
as well. 

Business today is good and it will remain good. It 
is, of course, not as good as the boom days during the 
war but there is plenty of business in sight for all. 
To obtain it, however, requires modern progressive 
and intensive sales efforts of at least as high a caliber 
as in the days before the war. A seller’s market no 
longer exists in most lines. Firms cannot depend 


upon business seeking them but must go out and seek 


business. Salesmen must forget the days when they 
were mere order takers and must practice the art of 
selling as enthusiastically and as scientifically as in the 
days before the war. But one cannot place the entire 
burden upon salesmen. They must be backed up by 
strong advertising campaigns and the other generally 
recognized adjuncts to selling. Markets, in a good 
many cases, have changed, while in other cases their 
requirements have changed. Business houses of all 
kinds must, hence, study their market and find out 
what portion of it they are now reaching and take 
steps to reach a larger fraction of it. They must also 
meet any changed conditions in these markets. 
Another factor that 1s causing many businesses to 
rest upon their oars is a belief that almost any day 
will see rapid drops in raw material and commodity 
prices. Yet when the European war broke out we had 
just about recovered from the abnormal conditions 
resulting from our Civil War. Conditions after our 
Civil War were more favorable to a rapid falling of 
prices than they are at the present time. It will be 
some time before we return to pre-war prices and 
wages. This has been well pointed out by Mr. F. T. 
Miller, director of the Division of Public Works and 
Construction Development, United States Department 
of Labor. After reminding us that we have about 
half the gold in the world and that the war is over, 
ke points out that there seems to be a general belief 
that prices will drop and that it is creating a harmful 
psychological condition in business. If we had our 
two million soldiers home again, if we had received 
our normal influx of immigrants during the war, if all 
peace adjustments had been made and if all were 
©- working under normal conditions, if we had three to 
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five billion dollars’ worth of dwellings and apartments 
which we are short, if all of us were working steadily 
and if we were not forced to send large portions of 
many commodities abroad, Mr. Miller says prices 
might be the same as in pre-war times. These condi- 
tions have not been realized and will not be realized 
for some time. Prices that have dropped—such as the 
recent reduction in iron and steel products—have, as 
a rule, been due to special conditions or represent a 
sacrifice upon the part of some interests in order to 
promote business optimism. But the inertia of eco- 
nomic events is a continuing force. We must all take 
conditions as they are, familiarize ourselves with them 
and act accordingly. We cannot sit back twiddling 
our thumbs and looking at them with the vain hope 
that some mysterious force will change them back to 
their pre-war nature. 

This is a period of readjustment to normal good 
peace conditions and as such is a period that will wit- 
ness the transition of many businesses from one line 
of endeavor to another line of endeavor and the 


launching of many new enterprises. It is, hence, a 


period that is not without its dangers to long-estab- 
lished businesses. Many of these were unable to sup- 
ply their customers’ wants during the war and these 
customers were forced to turn to one’s competitors. 
These customers have, hence, formed new buying 
habits which are none too easy to break even at the 
present time in many cases. If they are not regained 
at this time, they will buy of one’s competitors or 
from newly launched concerns, thus making it still 
more difficult to regain them at a later date. Firms 


‘that are progressive and optimistic enough to turn 


from a war-time endeavor to a peace-time product at 
this time, as well as newly launched concerns, will do 
all in their power to capture one’s previous markets 
by intensive selling and advertising methods at this 
time. Psychological hard times will never reach or 
halt them. They will adjust themselves to present 
conditions and go after business actively on this basis. 
The long established concern that will not recognize 
present conditions and adjust itself accordingly and 
that will let itself be influenced by every psychological 
wave that gives an excuse for inactivity, will soon find 
itself in the position of poor Rip Van Winkle when he 
awoke from his long slumber. Even poor Rip’s dog 
didn’t recognize him. Even the most loyal customers 
won't recognize such a firm that has failed to meet its 
obligations to its customers and to business in general 
during this readjustment period. It is a very easy 
matter to lose one’s identity as the buying public 1s 
prone to forget. 


Higher Fares for Street Railways 


HAT the street railway systems in the country 
are in need of financial assistance cannot be 
controverted. The decline in the monetary 

value of the nickel, a decline of 40% during the past 
two years, has placed these systems in,a position in 
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which they are compelled to pay largely increased 
operating and maintenance charges from income in- 
adequate to meet these charges. No industrial organ- 
ization can exist long under such conditions. Since 
financial distress of urban railways is always con- 
tagious to all industries and activities in their localities, 
public service commissions, municipalities and legis- 
latures should make concerted effort to prevent such 
distress by providing for increased fares or for munici- 
pal subsidies. 

Some light is thrown on the municipal railway 
situation by the action taken by the City Club of New 
York on March 29. A memorandum sent to the 
New York Legislature contained, among other things, 
the following paragraph. 

“The choice between these alternatives (higher 
fares and municipal subsidies) obviously, 1s a question 
of municipal policy under the circumstances applicable 
to each individual city. The problem of street railway 
service and finance has become so acute that it 1s 
beyond the power of private corporations to solve it 
without more effective co- operation than the munici- 
palities are in a position to give under existing laws. 
We cannot tolerate a breakdown of transit service. 
We cannot expect to get the adequate and efficient 
service essential to municipal development without 
paying for it, either through fares or through taxation. 
From “the financial standpoint, the situation has become 
so difficult for the private companies that the expense 
of securing capital needed for additions and exten- 
` sions is almost prohibitive.” 

The public must be brought quickly to realize that 
provision for higher fares or for subsidies 1s necessary 
to continued service. The allowance of higher fares. 


which is the most expeditious means of relief, is also . 


the most nearly equitable. 


Japan’s Electrical Industries 


APAN'S electrical industry was given a developing 

incentive due the fuel situation and unprecedented 

industrial expansion during the last few years re- 
sulting from the World War. At the end of 1918 the 
use of electrical power was estimated to be saving 
176,319,800 gallons of petroleum and 4,000,000 tons of 
coal per annum. 

In light and power plants, $183,688,687 had been 
invested by the end of 1918; $21,793.408 in electric 
tramways, and $165,998,245 in plants both for supply- 
ing power and light and operating tramways. The 
total amount of capital invested amounted to $371,- 
480,340, a gain of $32,160,727 over the close of 1917. 
The investment in this comparatively new line is, says 
the official report, bigger than that in mining, which 
stood at $119,640,000 at the end of last year. It even 
threatens to rival the investment in railways, which is 
$548,350,000. 

The above figures, excerpts from the Japan Adver- 
tiser, and appearing in the March 21 issue of Com- 
merce Reports, emphasize the rapid awakening of 
Japan as an industrial nation and as a user of elec- 
tricity. Further, the figures indicate that Japan offers 
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a big opportunity as a purchaser of electrical appa- 
ratus. To what extent the market existing and await- 
ing development affords an opportunity to American 
enterprise and initiative depends upon many factors, 
of which the two most important are perhaps enter- 
prise and initiative. The market is there for both 
apparatus and for utility promotion. 


Forcing Electification of Coal Mines 


WEEPING concessions, the seven-hour day for 
S two years and the six-hour day thereafter, and 
a radical wage increase are some of the conces- 
sions that appear to be about to be granted to British 
coal miners. 

The cost of labor is a big item in the cost of coal. 
British miners have far lower productive capacity 
compared to American miners, a fact tending to make 
the labor cost a still further drawback in economic 
competition in the world trade. While American 
mines are not as yet operated electrically to the extent 
that they nught be, at the same time they are far in 
advance of British coal mines. If the British miners 
are to have a seven and eventually a six-hour working 
day, if fuel costs are not to become a serious factor 
in the economic and industrial growth of the country, 
the use of labor-saving apparatus and mechanical 
effort in place of manual labor—which means inine 
electrification in nine cases out of ten—must come 
space. We may look for the electrification of Britain's 
coal mines to make quite rapid headway, therefore. 


The Victory Loan 


YICTORY with glory was achieved through our 
Vv participation in the World War. It was attained 
at a terrible price in life, blood and treasure. 
When we joined in the war we were entirely unpre- 
pared and it was expected that not until the spring of 
this vear would we be able to take so effective a part 
in the conflict as to bring it to a successful close. By 
accelerating our preparations, however, and making 
all arrangements on a very large scale, we were 
cnabled to throw a big, vigorous, young army into the 
fight just at the critical period of the enemy’s most 
esperate attack. Thus, imminent defeat was turned 
into victory, the war's end was shortened by pos- 
sibly a year and perhaps hundreds of thousands of 
lives of our men alone, not to mention greater num- 
bers of our Allies, were saved. 

To do this has cost our Government many billions 
of dollars, but it was well worth the price. Uncle 
Sam has had up to the present time to spend much 
larger sums than were at his disposal. Therefore, he 
is asking all his loyal citizens and friendly alien resi- 
dents to participate in the Fifth Liberty Loan—the 
Victory Liberty Loan. Between April 21 and May to 
we will have an opportunity to take care of all these 
urgent war obligations and clear the financial decks 
for the needs of normal business. Let’s Finish the Job. 
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Week’s Events 
A 


Bureau to Educate Retail Electrical Dealers — American 
Welding Society — Meeting — Seattle Traction Sale 


THE 1919 VICTORY CONVENTION OF 
THE N. E. L. A. 


From the Curent Issue of the National Electric Light 
Association Bulletin. 


HE coming convention in May is to be a 
Victory Convention. Not alone will it 
celebrate the National victory, which be- 
longs to all patriotic Americans, but also that 
large share of glory which belongs to the elec- 
trical industry for its contribution in brains and 
effort to that end. 

At our entrance into the World War the im- 
portance of electricity and electric power was 
immediately recognized, and all engaged in that 
line of endeavor were not found wanting in their 
ready response to the call made upon them. 
Through the agency of the National Committee 
on Gas and Electric Service, formed in May, 
1917, with John W. Lieb, then president of the 
National Electric Light Association, as chair- 
man, ably supported by George W. Elliott, as 
secretary, with an office in Washington, there 
was rendered to the Government the ful] support 
and co-operation of the gas- industry, as well as 
of the electric central-station industry of the 
entire country. 

With the return to peace times, new prob- 
lems and conditions have to be dealt with, these 
naturally resulting from the increased scope and 
extent of the activities brought about by the 
phenomenal growth during the unusual times 
through which we have just passed. Thus this 
convention will mark a new start for the elec- 
trical industry towards still greater achieve- 
ments, - 3 

It is, therefore, hoped that the attendance 
will be large and representative; that not only 
will all of the member companies be represented 
by their responsible executives, but that it will 
also be found expedient to have a large number 
of men from their organizations in attendance, 
as there is so much of importance to be dis- 
cussed that is of interest to all. 

President Wells has promised a program that 
will be both broad and comprehensive, details 
and particulars of which will be printed in full 
in the April issue of the Bulletin. In the mean- 
time each member will receive a copy of the con- 
vention circular, giving particulars as to regis- 
tration, transportation and hotel accommoda- 
tions. The exhibition, for which plans are prac- 
tically completed, will be of proportions seldom 
equalled and probably not heretofore exceeded 
by similar displays of electrical apparatus and 
devices. 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION AND RESEARCH 
TO STIMULATE SALE OF ELECTRICAL 
MERCHANDISE. 


National Association of Electrical Contractors and 
Dealers Creates Bureau to Collect Information 
for and to Educate Retail Electrical Dealers. 


An innovation of great interest to the electrical 
industry is being undertaken by the National Associa- 
tion of Electrical Contractors and Dealers through the 
creation of a bureau for the collection and compilation 
of data and statistics to show what is needed to in- 
crease the retail distribution of electrical merchandise 
and place it on a more efficient basis, and to place this 
information before those in the industry in the various 
localities of the country, thus enabling them through 
local co-operation to bring about the desired results. 

A special committee has been put in charge of the 
organization of this Bureau of Education and Re- 
search consisting of: W. Creighton Peet, of Peet & 
Powers, New York City, chairman of the National 
Association; M. Edwin Arnold, of M. E. Arnold & 
Co., Philadelphia, chairman of the National Member- 
ship Committee; A. Penn Denton, of the Economy 
Electric Construction Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

The formal announcement of the new bureau has 
bcen issued by W. H. Morton, general manager of the 
Association, in substantially as follows: 


Objects. —To collect from all sources information rela- 
tive to the best methods of improving and increasing retail 
distribution. 

To place this information before the industry in various 
localities, and through local effort to urge all those now 
engaged in the retailing of electrical material to increase 
their efforts and to conduct their business along economical 
and efhcient lines, and to especially endeavor to get con- 
tractor-dealers who are not retailing to develop this branch 
of the business, to the end that retail distribution will be 
increased and the contractor-dealer will be placed on a more 
stable basis. 

To give retailers, through printed matter and personal 
visits, the information which they evidently need to enable 
them to conduct their business on recognized business lines. 

Method of Operation—The work of the Bureau is to 
be carried out by obtaining in the various localities through- 
out the country co-operation between the manufacturers, 
jobbers, central stations, and retailers, so that all branches 
will be working together to increase the retail distribution 
of electrical material. 

The preparatory work is to be done through suitable 
printed matter, laying out the aims and objects of the work, 
and what is necessary to accomplish the results. 

This to be followed by personal field work done in the 
various localities, which primarily will be for the purpose of 
getting together the parties interested and directing their 
efforts toward the results desired, so that all sections of the 
country will be working to accomplish the same end. 

The foregoing work is to be supplemented by a series 
of lectures on the following subjects, each lecture being 
written by specialists in the line treated, such as: Manage- 
ment, selling, accounting, estimating. and installing. 

These lectures will be prepared complete by the Bureau 
in such form that they can be furnished to any locality, but 
the entire arrangement for and delivery of the lectures to 
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be under local supervision and at properly advertised open 


meetings. 

The recent lectures on cost acounting and estimating 
have demonstrated the need and value of such lectures. 

Where the circumstances do not warrant the delivering 
of the lectures, the subject matter will be furnished in printed 
form to the retailers in such territory. 

Field Work.—The work of the field men for the Bureau 
will consist of calling on the various interests in the elec- 
trical industry in the different localities for the purpose of 
getting them to work together on a board co- operative plan 
to improve the distribution of electrical material in their 
territory. 

The field men will also be prepared to show the retailer 
when requested, how to improve his store; how to improve 
his business methods along economic lines; how to install 
and carry on proper cost accounting and bookkeeping sys- 
tems; and to take up any subject on which assistance is 
requested. 

Financing.—Wbhile it is felt to be necessary that this 
work be carried on by the retailers organization, it is recog- 
nized that the retailers are not in a position to finance this 
educational work at the present time unaided, and for this 
reason financial support is asked from manufacturers, job- 
bers, central stations, and others interested in obtaining the 
results outlined. 

As subscribers will be directly benefited by the increased 
sale of resale material and current-consuming devices which 
will be produced by the work of the Bureau, they are asked 
to subscribe on a yearly basis, a sum approximately equal 
to 25 cents on each $1000 worth of sales of such resale 
material, or in the cases of the central station, the sale of 
current, with a minimum subscription of $50 per year, and 
a maximum subscription of $10,000 per year; excluding 
sales of material for export and any sales to governmental 
or state departments. The amount of the individual sub- 
scriptions will not be made public. 

The money contributed to the support of the Bureau 
will be expended by and through the National Association 
of Electrical Contractors and Dealers with the understand- 
ing that part of the expenditures will be for general work 
covering the entire country, and part will be on special work 
in the different localities in proportion to their numerical 
membership in the National Association: resulting in each 
locality receiving benefits from the working proportion to 
the activity and interest shown by those concerned in the 
industry in such locality. 

Privileges and Responsibilities of Subscribers.—Al] sub- 
scribers to the Bureau of Education and Research will be 
accorded all the privileges of associate members of the 
National Association of Electrical Contractors and Dealers: 
that is. the right to attend meetings and participate in all 
discussions and to receive data and information, it being 
distinctly understood that subscribers exercising any or all 
of these privileges do not in any way take on the character- 


istics of membership or assume any hiapiity for any of the - 


acts of the Association. 

A list of subscribers, without naming amount subscribed, 
will be distributed. and the representatives of subscribers 
will be welcomed at all meetings of the National Association 
or of any of its branches. 

Advisory Committee—There will be an Advisory Com- 
mittee consisting of representatives from each branch of 
the electrical industry; namely the manufacturers, the cen- 
tral stations, the jobbers, the engineers, and the electrical 
press, to be selected through consultation with the subscribers 
from each branch. Matters of policy will be passed on by 
this Advisory Committee before being finally acted on by 
the managing committee. 

Managenent—The management of the Bureau will be 
under the direct control of a committee of three members 
of the National Association of Electrical Contractors and 
Dealers, the national chairman being a member and the 
chairman of this committee. 

Results to Be Obtained.—It will be seen that the work 
of the Bureau is primarily devoted to the education of the 
contractor and retailer, so that they will appreciate the 
importance of actively increasing the retail distribution of 
all kinds of electrical materials, and improving their business 
methods. 

The work will further result in the stabilizing of the 
contracting business of the country by inducing contractors 
to operate retail stores requiring a fixed permanent invest- 
ment in their business. 

The increase in the number of retail stores, the educa- 
tion of the retailer to properly handle appliances, and the 
increase of suitable wiring for the use of appliances must 
of necessity increase the sales of materials, and through the 
sale of current-consuming devices increase largely the use 
of current. 
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Use of Funds.—It should be especially noted that the 
funds of the Bureau are not to be applied to regular work 
of the National Association (which in the year 1918 cost 
approximately $35,000, and is on a self-sustaining basis) ; 
the benefit to the National Association arises from the 
improvement:in the general business conditions of the elec- 
trical contractor-dealer, and the increase in membership, 
which will tend of itself to improve, increase, and stabilize 
distribution. 


AMERICAN WELDING SOCIETY HOLDS 
| FIRST MEETING. 


Officers Elected and Constitution and By-Laws Adopted 
by Enthusiastic Society. 


The first meeting of the American Welding Society 
was held on March 28, 1919, at the Engineering Soci- 
eties Building, 33 West 39th Street, New York, and 
the constitution and by-laws were adopted as recom- 
mended by the Organization Committee. 

The following officers were elected: President. 
C. A. Adams, Cambridge, Mass.: vice-president (for 
1 vear), J. M. Morehead, New York; vice-president 
(for 2 years). G. L. Brunner, Utica. 

Directors for 1 year: W. M. Beard, New York; 
M. H. Roberts, New York: M. M. Smith, New York; 
L. D. Lovekin, Philadelphia; Alexander Churchward, 
New York; W. H. Patterson, Pittsburgh; Walter J. 
Jones, Philadelphia; C. A. McCune, New York. 

Directors for 2 years: R. R. Browning, New York; 
A. S. Kinsey, Jersey City; Victor sera Con- 
shohocken: É. L. Hirt. South Bethlehem; J. F. Lin- 
coln, Cleveland; H. M. Hobart, Schenectady ; D. C. 
Alexander, New York: H. R. Swartley, Jr., Jersey 
City. 

Directors’ for 3 vears: L. H. Davis, New York; 
E. L. Mills, New York: D. B. Rushmore, Schenec- 
tady; James Burke, Erie; D. H. Wilson, Jr.. New 
York; Hermann Lemp, Erie; C. J. Nyquist, Chicago; 
Alexander Jenkins, Baltimore. 

It was voted that the charter should be held open 
for ten days and that those applying for membership 
in the American Welding Society before April 8 
should be considered charter members. 

At a meeting of the directors in the afternoon, 
W. E. Symons was appointed treasurer and H. C. 
Forbes, secretary. 

This Society will merge the Welding Committee 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, and the National 
Welding Council, and will include others who may be 
interested. It is the purpose of the Society to become 
a disinterested and dependable source of information 
on welding, not only for the benefit of the manufac- 
turers of welding apparatus and supplies, but also to 
aid those who use welding in their production and 
those who purchase welded goods. The Society will 
give greater stability to w elding by standardizing weld- 
ing processes and thus make its economies available 
in a wider field of industry. 


SEATTLE RAILWAYS TAKEN OVER BY 
CITY. 


A. W. Leonard of Puget Sound Company Predicts Better 
Operating Conditions. 


The purchase by the city of Seattle of the street- 
railwav svstem of the Puget Sound Traction, Light & 
Power Co. was consummated March 31, by the formal 
transfer of the property, and at midnight of that 
date Thos. F. Murphine, superintendent of public 
utilities, assumed control for the city. At that hour 
1200 conductors and motormen, and 600_other -em- 
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ployes automatically passed from the payroll of the 
traction company to that of city. As has been stated 
before in these columns, the deal involved the trans- 
fer of 206 miles of track, 600 cars, several car barns, 
repair shops, warehouses and supplies, as well as 
real estate. 

On recommendation of Superintendent Murphine, 
the City Council passed an ordinance adopting a wage 
scale for conductors and motormen, which allows 
$4.25 per day for the first six months, $4.50 for the 
second six months, and $4.75 per day thereafter. 

The operating organization of the Traction Com- 
pany, from Superintendent Henderson down, was 
taken over by the city practically undisturbed. 

A. W. Leonard, president of the Puget Sound 
Traction, Light & Power Co., after the transaction 
had been closed and the property transferred, made a 
statement from which the following is taken: 

“The city can do many things for the car lines 
that no privaté company could do, and which it could 
not very well do, perhaps, with the lines under private 
management. It can lower costs of operation by free- 
ing itself from burdensome taxation. It can borrow 
money for extensions and development on better terms 
and at lower rates of interest than the company could 
with so many of its franchises approaching the time 
of expiration. It can pay dividends to its stockholders 
—the public—in service instead of money. It can 
reduce the cost of accidents and some of the costs of 
accounting and legal service through the co-operation 
of the other city departments. It can greatly facilitate 
operation by securing the co-operation of the street 
and police departments in the regulation of traffic. 
The city can eliminate unfair competition and adopt 
practices, like the skip stop, which will effect very 
material savings. 

“Every fair-minded person realizes that the Puget 
Sound Traction, Light & Power Co. has always given 
the best service it could under the circumstances, and 
that it has done much for the city of inestimable value 
by its liberal policy of providing lines and extensions 
to outlying districts which have given Seattle one of 
the finest suburban developments to be found any- 
where in the United States and which have made it 
freer from tenement house congestion than any other 
American city of its size or larger. The company 
made many extensions that proved to be a greater 
asset to the public than to itself. That no long exten- 
sions to the street railway system were made in the 
past few years was due to conditions over which the 
company had no control. We have seen the need, 
but the financial situation has not been such as to 
enable us to make further investments in the street 
railway property. In this respect the city will find 
that it has benefited itself by taking over our strect 
railways. Before any extensions are made, however. 
a very careful study should be made to determine the 
financial results to be obtained by the additional ex- 
penditure required. 

“The growing needs of a utility like a street rail- 
way system in a growing and expanding community 
like Seattle require constant supplies of new money. 
Tt is here that Seattle makes its greatest saving. Fran- 
chise obsolesence with us—that is expiring franchises 
—and the consequent uncertainty of the future com- 
pelled us to pav very much higher rates for monev 
than the city will have to pay now that that uncertainty 
has been removed. The life of a franchise will no 
longer be a factor and the citv will be able to obtain 
all the development funds it needs at the verv lowest 
going rate. 


Today.” 
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“The responsibility resting on the man who has 
charge of the system is a heavy one and should have 
the co-operation of every city official.” 


PROGRAM OF FOREIGN TRADE CON- 
VENTION. 


Meeting to Be Held in Chicago April 24-26 Has Ambitious 
Program. 


The forthcoming convention in Chicago will be the 
sixth held by the National Foreign Trade Council. 
The interests of every section of the country will be 
represented and the speakers will come from most of 
the important industries. America’s need of foreign 
trade and the way to increase it and develop it upon 
sound, progressive and aggressive basis are the aims 
of the Council. 

Part of the program is now made up and contains 
the names of many prominent business men who are 
to speak upon important subjects. F. I. Kent, vice- 
president, Bankers’ Trust Co., will speak on “Ameri- 
ca's Financial Equipment for Foreign Trade”; Hugh 
Fravne, War Industries Board, will discuss “Interest 
of Labor in Foreign Trade”; William Pigott, presi- 
dent, Seattle Car & Foundry Co., will talk on “The 
Element of Labor Costs in American Exports,” while 
Edward Prizer, president, Vacuum Oil Co., will de- 
liver an address upon “The Effect of Increased Pro- 
ductive Capacity Upon Our Foreign Trade.” 

Post-war problems of foreign trade will receive 
consideration by the Hon. W. S. Culbertson, U. S. 
Tariff Commission, who will advocate “A Bargaining 
Tariff” to prevent discrimination against American 
goods in foreign markets. Hon. John M. Parker will 
speak on “The Mississippi Valley and Forcign Trade.” 
and ‘Stabilizing Effect on American Industry of a. 
Definite Foreign Trade Policv” will be the theme of 
T W. Hook. president, Allied Machinery Co. of 
America. Other important and timely subjects will be 
“Effect of the Restoration of Peace Upon European 
Trade Conditions,” “The World’s Merchant Fleets 
“Future of the American Merchant Marine 
on the Pacific.” “Relation of Law to the Successful 
Development of Our Merchant Marine” and the “Re- 
lation of Inland Waterways to Foreign Trade.” 
“Meaning of Foreign Trade to the Middle West.” 
“An American Maritime Policy.” “Relation of Diplo- 
macy to Foreign Trade” and “The Future of Our 
Foreign Trade.” 7 

An especially vigorous effort is being made this 
vear to build up an efficient trade advisor service. It 
is realized that the delegates to the convention will 
want definite facts on a variety of practical problems. 


To supply these data, the services of a large number of 


Government experts and experienced business men 
have been obtained. If delegates will send the ques- 
tions on which they wish to receive definite informa- 
tion to the secretary of the National Foreign Trade 
Council, he will see that advisors are in attendance 
who can supply the desired information. It is ex- 
pected that this advisor service will prove to be one 
of the features of the convention. 


FLECTRIC FURNACE ASSOCIATION HOLDS 
MEETING TO FURTHER ORGANIZATION. 


On April 2 a meeting of the newly formed Flec- 
tric Furnace Association was held at the Chemists’ 
Club, so East 41st Street. New York City. at the call 
of President Acheson Smith. and a Jarge number were 
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Reports of the various standing committees 
were made, and a tentative draft of the constitution 
and by-laws submitted. Resolutions were passed 
adopting the constitution as drawn for a temporary 
period until the new membership committee, which is 
to be created at once, can secure a representative list 
of members from the various industries interested in 
the work of the association. After such membership 
is formed. the draft of the constitution will again be 
considered and accepted in final form by the mem- 
bership. 

An aggressive campaign for membership will be 
undertaken at once, and all manufacturers of electric 
furnaces, electric-furnace supplies, power companies, 
manutacturers of electric steel, electric brass and other 
electric-furnace products, designers, inventors of fur- 
naces, etc., will be invited to become members. An 
early meeting of the board of directors of the asso- 
ciation will be held to go into further details. 


present. 


NATION’S GEAR MAKERS TO MEET AT 
CLEVELAND. 


President F. W. Sinram of the American Gear 
Manufacturers’ Association announces that their an- 
nual convention will be held at the Hotel Statler, 
Cleveland, Ohio, April 14, 15 and 16. 

The organization includes in its membership rep- 
resentative companies engaged in making gears in the 
United States and Canada and promises to be of 
unusual interest to the manufacturing world. For 
some years past the American Gear Manufacturers’ 
Association has been striving earnestly to affect an 
organization that would develop definite means for 
standardizing their products. The coming convention 
will center its attention on this problem. 

Papers will be presented as follows: 

(1) “Gear Steels,” by Dr. Parker of the eas 
Steel Co. 

(2) “Proper Sizes and Materials for Ges” 

(3) “Worms and Worm Wheels,” by a repre- 
sentative of the Timken-Detroit Axle Co. 

Officers of the association are: 

President, F. W. Sinram, of the Van Dorn & 
Dutton Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

. Vice-president,, H. E. Eberhardt, of the Newark 
Gear Cutting Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 

Secretary, Frank D. Hamlin, of the Earle Gear & 
_ Machine Co., Philadelphia, Pa. - 

Treasurer, Frank Horsburgh, of the Horsburgh & 
Scott Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


COLONEL JUNKERSFELD TENDERED 
FAREWELL DINNER BY CHICAGO 
FRIENDS. 


On Saturday evening, April 5, about 200 friends of 
Col. Peter Junkersfeld, assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent of the Commonwealth Edison Co., held a dinner 
in his honor at the Chicago Athletic Association. The 
occasion which prompted this affair was the departure 
of Colonel Junkersfeld from the Edison company 
after nearly 24 vears of service to join the organiza- 
tion of Stone & Webster, Boston, Mass., as engineer- 
ing manager. Colonel Junkersfeld recently received 
his discharge from the Construction Department of 
the Army where he was very active during the period 
of the war. 

During the course of the banquet, which was pre- 
sided over by Louis A. Ferguson, vice-president of 
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the Edison company, several of those present paid 
glowing tributes to Colonel Junkersfeld. Among these 
were Britton I. Budd, president of the Chicago elevated 
roads, R. F. Schuchardt, electrical engineer of the 
Edison company, and W. L. Abbott, its chief operating 
engineer. Aiter briefly reviewing “Our Pete's” con- 
nection and activities with the Edison company, Mr. 
Abbott presented him with a gold watch as a token 
of esteem from those present. In his reply, Colonel 
Junkersfeld thanked those present for their appreci- 
ation and gift. 


LIGHTING FROM CONCEALED SOURCES 
EXPLAINED TO ENGINEERS. 


At a recent meeting of the Springfield Engineers’ 
Club, Springtield, I.. J. L. Stair, chief engineer of 
the National X-ray Reflector Co., Chicago, gave an 
illustrated talk on “The Art of Lighting.” The meet- 
ing was attended not only by members of the club but 
also by architects of the city. After a general dis- 
cussion of the various aspects of modern lighting, 
special emphasis was placed upon illumination of in- 
teriors without the use of ceiling fixtures, as one of 
the latest developments in lighting. 

In this system, all hanging ceiling fixtures are abol- 
ished and lights are placed in coves, on brackets 
extending from pillars or sunk in wall pockets. These 
methods are being applied extensively in churches, 
banks, stores and other interiors where indirect illum- 
ination is wanted and where hanging fixtures would 
be out of place or for particular reasons can not be 
employed. This system is applied in the home in the 
form of indirect lighting portable lamps. The princi- 
pal talk of the evening was illustrated by a large num- 
ber of lantern slides, supplemented by a demonstra- 
tion in color lighting, and was followed by an explana- 
tion in simple terms of how light is measured. 


REDUCING THIEVING FROM PREPAY 
METERS. 


The Georgia Railway & Power Co. has overcome 
financial losses due to the robbery from prepayment 
meters in vacant houses on its system by assigning 
special men to the work of emergency collecting the 
deposits in prepay meters. Men are assigned to the 
special work of collecting the deposits from vacated 
prepay meters within a very few hours of the time the 
tenant informs the company they’ are vacating the 
premises. Usually the deposits are taken out the day 
before the outgoing tenants leave. Formerly 48 hours’ 
notice was required by the company. Now one hour’s 
notice suffices. The company finds that by this means 
it saves money and considerable trouble as well.. 


MR.. STICKNEY DISCUSSES INDUSTRIAL 
LIGHTING CODES. 


On April rt a joint meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers and the Illuminating 
I.ngineering Socicty was held in the Engineering So- 
cieties Building, New York City, at which George H. 
Stickney presented a paper on “Present Status of 
Industrial Lighting Codes.” A report of this meeting 
will be given in our next issue. 

For the benefit of engineers and state authorities 
in the Central West, Mr. Stickney will present the 
same paper at a joint meeting of the Chicago sections 
of the A. I. E. E. and I. E. S to be held in the rooms 
of the Western Society of Engineers, Monadnock 
Block, Chicago, on the évening of/ April 17. 
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kdison’s House-Wiring Pic hase York 


Edison Greets Returning Troops—Large Federal Cotton Mill 


NEW HOUSE-WIRING CAMPAIGN UNDER 
WAY IN BROOKLYN. 


Plan for Electrifying Old Houses Under Way. 


April 1, the Brooklyn Edison Co. re- 
campaigns on already-but.t 


Beginning 
sumed its house-wiring 
houses in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Brooklyn plan of electrifying old houses has 
worked out most successfully in the past, securing for 
the central station many thousands of residences along 
its existing mains. 

The rejuvenated plan presents a schedule of prices 
for the wiring of one room, one floor or the entire 
house, and includes fixtures. glassware and Mazda 
lamps. A very liberal partial-payment feature is of- 
fered, with payments as low as $2 a month, extending 
over a period of 12 months, rf desired. 

A new set of fixtures of the Adam design has been 
selected which it is expected will make the Brooklyn 
Edison plan more attractive and salable than ever 
before. 

The soliciting for this class of business is done 
entirely by the Edison salesman, but the actual work 


of installation is performed bv the electrical contractor 
designated by the customer. 

This method of awarding contracts has worked 
out most satisfactorily to ali concerned and all the 
Brooklyn contractors have again signified their desire 
to co-operate with the company in the same manner 
as heretofore. 

The features of the new p'an are fully explained 


in a new booklet entitled the “New Edison Wiring 
Plan,’ which shows cuts of the fixtures and gives the 


detail of the cost of wiring and the partial-payment 
offers. 

The following schedule gives the prices adopted 
and are for single apartments and residences along the 
commercial mains of the company: 

No. 1, Kitchen.—Ceiling outlet with one-light fix- 
ture, pull-chain socket, 50-watt tungsten lamp, shade 
and a baseboard or side-wall flush receptacle, located 
in kitchen on the first floor, $21.45. 

No. 2, Cellar.—Ceiling receptacle with 50-watt 
tungsten lamp located in cellar near heating apparatus 
operated by a flush switch at head of cellar stairs, 
S11.90. 

No. 3, Dining Room.—Ceiling outlet with three- 


Types of Fixtures Used in Brooklyn House-Wiring Campaign. 
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light shower fixtures, center switch control, shades and 
50-watt tungsten lamps, $17.80. (No. 3a—If com- 
bination bowl and shower fixture is desired instead, 
add $2.75.) 

No. 4, Parlor.—Ceiling outlet with four-light 
shower fixture, center-switch control, shades and 5o- 
watt tungsten lamps, $16.90. 

No. 5, Library.—Ceijling outlet with 15-in. bowl 
fixture, two lamp sockets, and 50-watt tungsten lamps 
operated by a center control switch, $17. 

No. 6, Main Hall.—Ceiling outlet in hall with one- 
light chain fixture, pull-chain control, shade and 50- 
watt tungsten lamp, $12.60. (If wall bracket 1s de- 
sired instead, deduct $3.15.) 

No. 7, Bedroom.—Ceiling outlet with two-light 
shower fixture, center-switch control, shades and 50- 
watt tungsten lamp. $12.50. 

No. 8, Piazza.—Ceiling outlet on piazza with ceiling 
fixture, 50-watt tungsten lamp and ball shade, switch 
located in hall, $15. 

No. 9, Bathroom.—Side-wall outlet, one-light 
nickel-plated fixture, pull-chain socket, shade and 50- 
watt tungsten lamp, $8.45. 

No. 10, Pantry.—Side-wall outlet, one-light bracket 
fixture with pull-chain socket, shade and 50-watt tung- 
sten lamp, $8.30. 

No. 11, China Closet.—Side-wall outlet, one-light 
hracket fixture with pull-chain socket, shade and 5c- 
watt tungsten lamp, 8.30. 

No. 12, All Other Outlets —Other lighting outlets, 
one-lght bracket fixture, pull-chain socket, shade and 
50-watt tungsten lamp, $8.30. 

No. 12.—Two three-way switches for ees 
hall light from upper and lower floors, $15. 

No. 14.—DBaseboard, wall and ceiling es 
each $7.15. 

No. 15.—Floor receptacles, $9.90. 

No. 16.—Bell-ringing transformers for alternating 
current only (this device does away with all trouble 
and expense of dry and wet batteries), $1.90. 

No. 17.—Single-pole. flush wall switches, 
$7.15. i. an 

No. 18.—For running risers through additional 
floors in houses of more than one family add $7.15 for 
each floor above the first foor. (In this schedule the 
floor ahove the cellar is considered the first floor.) 

Deductions for fixtures if personal selection is de- 
sired: No. 1, $2.30; No. 3. $9.20; No. 3a (bowl and 
shower), $11.95; No. 4, $10.35; No. 5, $10.45: No. 6, 
$4.90: No. 7, $5.95; No. & $1.15: No. 9, $1.90; Nos. 
1O, 1 and 12, each, $1.75. 
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each, 


NEW YORK EDISON COMPANY GREETS 
THE TWENTY-SEVENTH. 


Company Uses Newspaper Advertising Space to Greet 
| Famous Regiment. 


The progressive policy actuating the New York 
Edison Co.. New York City, leads to the utilizing of 
every opportunity to advance the welfare and inter- 
est of the community, indicating at the same time the 
enterprise and commendable spirit in public affairs 
which pervades the organization. And so, when the 
Twenty-seventh army division was announced to 
parade in New York on March 25, ciosely following 
its return from France, the company used its usual 
daily — newspaper space immediately preceding the 
event ^o ereet the members of this famous army sec- 
tron wi’ch did so much to break the Hindenburg line. 

A specimen of the announcements as printed is 
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shown in the accompanying illustration. This adver- 
tisement, about 634 by 8 in. in size, employs the char- 
acteristic Edison man to novel and interesting 
advantage. The copy is clever and so brief that it can 
be caught at a glance, and with plenty of white space 
to help the display. The entire announcement does 
credit to the advertising department of the company. 
One might say that such an advertisement doesn't 


go far to sell electric energy—and yet the reverse may 
be true. It makes the reader think of the New York 
Iidison Co.; it makes one appreciate that there is 
something behind the utility company beyond the mere 
promotion of its own interests—that the spirit of 
patriotism is there. These thoughts are builders of 
good will and influence, and most valuable assets for 
the development of sales possibilities. 


ELECTRICALLY-OPERATED COTTON MILL 
FOR ATLANTA PRISON. 


Federal Convicts Will Make Duck Cloth for Mail Bags 
in Model Mill. 


One of the most modern cotton mills in the entire 
South will start operations shortly behind the walls of 
the federal prison, near Atlanta. Uncle Sam will go 
into the manufacturing business with convict labor to 
make cotton duck cloth for mail bags in time of peace, 
and if war ever comes again to make canvas for the 
army. The mill will be operated with electric power 
supplied by the Georgia Railway & Power Co. 

Five hundred looms will be installed. They will be 
operated by 292 1-hp. motors and 208 !4-hp. motors. 
There will be approximately 74 twister frames with 
12,000 twister spindles, operated by 74 15-hp. mo- 
tors, making an aggregate connected load in motors 
approximately 1800 hp. The Government will buv 
varn in the open market. i 

Prison labor will be utilized in the textile depart- 
ment, working eight hours per day. It is expected 
that the present-day requirements of the Government 
will not necessitate the working of additional shifts at 
this time. 

The mill building is 470 ft. long by 270 ft. wide. 
of reinforced concrete and of the most up-to-date type 
of construction. The latest approved method of dav- 
light illumination is emploved. 


April 12, 1919. 
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Useful Structural Arrangement—Paralleling Regulator Pre- 
caution—Transformer Load Record—Metal for Slip Rings 


PROTRUDING REINFORCING USED FOR 
HOISTING PURPOSES. 


Simple Expedient Offers Many Advantages for Rapid 
Lifting. 


The accompanying illustration shows a simple ex- 
pedient adopted by the Northern States Power Co. in 
one of their new stations. The innovation aims to 
permit fairly heavy objects to be lifted easily without 
the expense of having had a crane installed. 

In many cases, for example, on the chamber con- 
taining the mechanisms of large circuit breakers, it 1s 
occasionally necessary to move a switch mechanism 
to make repairs or an inspection, but in the ordinary 
way a mechanism once installed may be expected to 
remain undisturbed until some radical change occurs. 
Where mutch lifting is to be done a traveling crane is 
justified. Where such lifting will be only sporadic 
and unlikely, the investment in a crane is not justihed 
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Use of Reinforcing Steel Bar for Hoisting Purposes. 


because of the expense. In these cases anything that 
tends to simplify moving equipment and reduce the 
time of doing it is worthwhile when its cost is low. 
The accompanying illustration shows a method em- 
ployed by this middle-west company to enable their 
construction gang to readily handle the mechanisms 
of the large circuit breakers in the switch gallery. 
When the switch house was built an additional rein- 
forcing rod was installed, as shown. The section of 
the rod protruding through the ceiling enables the 
block and tackle to be hitched to it, simplifying lifting. 
This same method could be used, somewhat modified, 
for lifting transformers and similar apparatus that 
requires being lifted for inspection and repair. 


PRECAUTION IN PARALLELING INDUC- 
TION FEEDER REGULATORS. 


Checking Rotor Position Against Voltmeter Indication 
Advocated. 


By M. S. ACRES. 


In densely populated territories where circuits 


overlap to some extent, it is customary to install emer- 
gency ties to permit paralleling circuits, and cutting 
over a circuit to some other circuit in the same station 
or even a different station. For making station re- 
pairs it is also a practice of some companies to inter- 
change feeders and feeder regulators, carrving two 
circuits on one set of regulators or using a spare set 
of regulators while inspecting or repairing those that 
are normally employed with a circuit. 


In carrying out the switching involved in the above, 
that is in paralleling two induction regulators until the 
load can be transferred from the one to the other, cer- 
tain precautions must be observed, because failure to 
observe them may result in deranged service and dam- 
aged apparatus. 

In paralleling regulators, the all-important thing to 
bear in mind, presuming, of course, that the two cir- 
cuits are in synchronism and in phase, is that there 
exist equality of voltage. That is to say, if paralleling 
two regulators in the same station, their rotors must 
be in the same relative position so that the voltages 
on the line or regulated side are the same. This mat- 
ter is not so important where tieing-in two circuits 
through different stations or over long feeder lengths, 
since line drop between the two regulators tends to 
prevent heavy current rush. 

Equality of voltage is usually judged by checking 
the voltage on the line side of the regulators. And 
when the voltmeters indicate the same voltage, the 
regulators are paralleled. This method is open to 
criticism, however, because station voltmeters may 
sometimes give a wrong indication on account of the 
calibration of one or of both instruments being “off” 
due to sticking, bent pointer and similar causes of 
error. Using the voltmeters to give a rough indication 
as to the line voltage is satisfactory, but a station 
operator should check up the indications of his instru- 
ments by noting the relative position of the regulator 
rotors. This can easily be done by looking at the 
position of the quadrants. 

In one instance that came to the writers notice. 
a voltmeter had become defective. The operator failed 
to check up the relative position of the rotors of the 
regulators to be paralleled, depending upon the volt- 
meters. The regulators were paralleled when at un- 
equal potential with the result that one regulator was 
wrecked, the regulator cover being broken, the wind- 
ings damaged and the unit made useless until exten- 
sive and expensive repairs had been made. It 1s advis- 
able, therefore, to check up the position of the rotor 
as well as voltmeter readings before paralleling feeder 
regulators. | 
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DISTRIBUTING TRANSFORMER SERVICE 
RECORD. 


Type of Card Maintained by Toledo Railways & Light 
Company. 


The form of transformer records maintained by a 
central station or distributing company may play an 
important part in deciding upon the service rendered 
as a whole. For example, lack of a sufficiently accu- 
1ate transformer record may cause endless trouble 
when it comes to replacing a transformer that has 
failed, if it is necessary to send a man out to the pole 
to find out the type and rating of the unit in trouble. 
Moreover, in paralleling units inv three-phase banks 
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and for single-phase loads, it is important that the 
units have the same voltage ratio, and preferably the 
same relative inductances and resistances, especially 
with low power-factors. 
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Brown in his paper on “Carbon Brushes,’ 
the I. E. E. 

Many mixings have been tried and doubtless there 
is little to choose between scveral, but it may be men- 
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Condemned and Characteristic Test Record—On Other Side 
Distributing Transformer Record, Toledo Railways & Light Co., Front View. 


A transformer record should contain not only in- 
formation as to the location of the transformer, its 
size, ratio, service, etc., but also the work orders under 
which they were installed and taken down. Tests to 
determine operating characteristics, whether made be- 


CHARACTERISTIC TEST RECORD 
__ EXCITATION LOSS _ 


INSULATION TEST EXCITING CURRENT 
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fore or after installation are also often the means of 
determining the condition of a transformer without 
loss of time. 

The accompanying illustrations show a form of 
transformer record used by the Toledo Railways & 
Light Co. 
card, lig. 2 the reverse side. Information such as 
reason for burn-outs, breakdowns, grounds, loads, 
ctc., as determined from inspection or investigation, 
are recorded under “Remarks.” 


CHOICE OF METAL FOR SLIP RINGS. 


The composition of the material used for the shp 
rings of electrical machinery has an important bearing 
upon the behavior of the brushes, savs P. Hunter- 
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Distributing Transformer Record, Toledo Railways & Light Co. 


Fig. 1 shows the front side of the record , 


tioned that Admiralty gunmetal (884% copper, 2% 
zinc, 10% tin) has been found excellent in every way. 
Steel is used sometimes for turbo-alternator rings and 
occasionally malleable iron for induction motors 
These metals possess marked disadvantages. Their 


Copper 


Back View. 


thermal conductivity is lower than that of bronze, with 
the result that the heat generated at the contact sur- 
face of the brushes is not so readily conducted away. 
Also, even when clean, the contact drop with iron or 
steel is some 30% greater than with bronze. The 
rings tarnish very readily if left standing for a short 
time, and the contact drop is then still further in- 
creased. Moreover, the tarnish is not uniformly dis- 
tributed round the ring owing to certain parts being 
covered by the brushes when the machine is at a stand- 
still, with the result that “fats”? are very apt to 
develop. 

If the current to be collected is large, low contact 
drop becomes of special importance, and in order to 
secure this a highly metallic grade must be chosen if 
all-round satisfactory results arejto be obtained. 


April 12, 1919. 
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Chicago House-Wiring Activities— New Oregon Licensing 
Law — Effective Campaign Folder — Motor Repair Shop 


OLD HOUSE WIRING BEING ACTIVELY 
CARRIED ON IN CHICAGO. 


Remarkable Results Obtained in This Work During 
March—New Co-operative Committee Gives 
Assistance. 


Those electrical contracting companies of Chicago 
' that are engaged in the wiring of existing buildings 
apparently have not waited for the opening of the 
National house-wiring campaign to commence activi- 
ties in this work. While no intensive or co-operative 
campaign has been promulgated, the individual con- 
tractors have been busily engaged in promoting this 
work during recent months and especially during 
March when as a result of their activities a total of 
about 1500 houses and apartment buildings were 
wired. 

This success, however, is not expected to intertere 
in any way with the results to be obtained during the 
campaign period but are rather a preparation that the 
contractor may show even better results during the 
campaign. There are still plenty of buildings in Chi- 
cago which are not equipped for electric service as well 
as a large number in which the wiring is inadequate 
and in poor condition. As the present building short- 
age gives the modern building additional value a great 
many of these old buildings will be rewired. Further- 
more, April and the first part of May, the time of the 
National Campaign, are the real house-cleaning months 
and a great many house-wives who have put off having 
their homes wired until this time are expected to have 
it done then. This fact, borne out by the figures thus 
far obtainable indicates that the results. for March will 
he greatly surpassed by the results to be obtained dur- 
ing the campaign. 

The Commonwealth Edison Co. has been especially 
active in this work and during March, doubled the 
amount of business in this line over that done in 
February, which in turn was double the amount done 
in January. The house wiring done by this company 
in March amounted to $63,000, including wiring and 
fixtures. A total of 222 residences and 454 apartments 
having a combined load of 10,336 50-watt, equivalent, 
lamps were wired. In these buildings, 310 conveni- 
ence service outlets were installed. 

Among the other Chicago contracting firms which 
were very active during March in this work are the 
following: Dempsey & Meade, Cody Electric Co.. 
Lewis Electric Co., Sam. Garvin & Co., Calumet Elec- 
tric Co., B. O’Hare, O. R. Martin, and the Emerg- 
ency Electric Co. 

The newly organized co-operative committee of 
Chicago contractors and the Commonwealth Edison 
Co. has been very active in smoothing out many of 
the former difficulties which arose between these inter- 
ests and this has stimulated the house-wiring activities 
to a considerable extent. This committee, assisted by 
A. F. Bromwell, of the inspection bureau of the Edison 
<ompany, recently developed a new plan to facilitate 


the prompt connection of new installations to the com- 
pany's lines. Considerable difficulty has been experi- 
enced from this source in the past by customers and 
contractors which was particularly marked in the case 
of the wiring of old buildings where gas lighting was 
being replaced. This trouble arose from several 
sources, the chief ones being—neglect on the part of 
the customer to make the necessary application for 
service, the inability of the company’s representatives 
to keep in close touch with every job, and loss of time 
in notifying the contractor when any trouble or mis- 
takes were discovered due to the difficulty often found 
in locating the contractor. The trouble was further 
complicated by the fact that inquiring contractors and 
customers were frequently confused by not having 
any one department from which to obtain information 
concerning the various jobs. 

According to the new plan the contractor on re- 
ceiving an order will immediately call the inspection 
bureau and notify one of the men who have been de- 
tailed to follow this work, of the name and address 
of the prospective customer, when he expects to start 
work on the building and any other information which 
he may have concerning the job. The man in the 
inspection bureau will notify the contract department 
to secure the necessary application, look after trans- 
former capacity and make other preliminary arrange- 
ments and notify the district inspector of the time 
when he should call at the building. 

The contractor, on starting the job, completes the 
installation of the service conduit and wires before 
doing any of the interior wiring which allows the com- 
pany's inspector to order the service drop installed. 
As soon as the fixtures are installed the inspector 
makes the final inspection and co-operates with the 
contractor in securing the certificate of inspection from 
the city inspector in order to install the meter. As 
a result, the inspector is saved any unnecessary trips 
to the building and the customer is usually given serv- 
ice within a short time after the job is completed. 


NEW OREGON LAW PROVIDES FOR 
LICENSING ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS. 


Law Also States That Rules of Bureau of Standards 
Shall Be Followed in Future Installations. 


The state of Oregon recently enacted a law to pre- 
scribe the manner of installation of wires and equip- 
ment to convey electric current and of electric appa- 
ratus to be operated by such current and requiring 
persons, firms or corporations engaged in electrical 
contracting business to obtain a license and furnish a 
bond. This law will become effective May 29, 1919. 

This law provides that all installations in the state 
of Oregon, from and after that date, of wires and 
equipment to convey electric current and all apparatus 
to be operated by such current shall be made in sub- 
stantial accord with the rules laid down by the Bureau 
ef Standards relating to such worksso far as these 
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rules cover both fire and personal injury hazards. 
However, this law does not apply in incorporated cities 
and towns which by ordinance or building code pre- 
scribe the manner in which the installing of electric 
wires and apparatus shall be done. Provision is also 
made whereby the latest compilation of rules by the 
Bureau of Standards in effect on July 1 each year 
shall be considered the rules as laid down by the law 
for the coming year. In this way any changes in the 
Bureau of Standards Code are incorporated in the law. 

The law also provides that all persons, firms or 
corporations engaged in the business of installing elec- 
tric wires or equipment shall be required to obtain 
from the Commissioner of Labor and Inspector of 
Factories a license to do such work on or before 
July 1 of each year. The applicant is required to pay 
an annual license fee of $15 and shall have executed 
a bond of $500 running to the state of Oregon. This 
bond to be conditioned that the principal will make all 
electrical installations in substantial accord with the 
rules of the Bureau of Standards or with the local 
rules of the individual town or city and that the prin- 
cipal will pay all labor and material claims upon such 
work and all damages sustained arising from failure to 
make such installations. 

The enforcement of this law is placed in the office 
of the Commissioner of Labor and Inspector of Fac- 
tories and Workshops. All necessary expenses in- 
curred in the carrying out of the provisions of this act 
shall be paid out of the funds collected in license fees. 
The law also provides that violation of the law con- 
stitutes a misdemeanor and is punishable by a fine not 
to exceed $100. 

The licensing provisions of this act do not apply 
to those engaged in the business of making or selling 
electricity in connection with the construction or main- 
tenance of lines or wires for the transmission of elec- 
tricity, nor in installing or repairing on the premises 
of customers service connections, meters or other 
apparatus used in the measurement of electricity by 
such customers, nor to work in connection with street 
or public lighting. Neither do they apply to those who 
make electrical installations used in their business on 
their own property or to those installing, maintaining 
or repairing apparatus or wires for making or dis- 
tributing electricity upon the premises or property 
owned or managed by them, nor to persons engaged 
in the business of installing or repairing ignition or 
lighting systems for motor vehicles or to telephone 
companies. 


EFFECTIVE ELECTRIFY-YOUR-HOME 
ENCLOSURE FOR HOUSE-WIRING 
CAMPAIGN. 


In its nation-wide house wiring campaign, “Elec- 
trify Your Home,” inaugurated on April first, the 
Society for Electrical Development, Inc., 1s co-operat- 
ing with the industry everywhere, as well as with the 
Government, which is advocating the immediate build- 
ing and remodeling of homes. 

“Own your own home,” says Uncle Sam, “Build 
and Electrify Now!’ And the society is working 
with the industry to help “do it now!” 

Included in the material issued by the society to 
aid dealers and contractors is a small folder entitled 
“Uncle Sam Savs Electrify!”, in which the process of 
wiring an old house is described and illustrated in 
such a way as to make it perfectly clear to the woman 
whose home may be electrified. This folder, attrac- 
tively colored, and showing on the cover a picture of 
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Uncle Sam holding out an electric lamp, tells how 
simply and “dirt-lessly” an old house can be made 
new by electrifying it. It also contains cuts showing 
the wiremen at work. 

, This folder is supplied to house-wiring campaign- 
ers with other dealer helps in a portfolio which con- 
tains the whole story and the “how tos” of successful 
house-wiring campaigns. The Society reports that 
over 5000 colored window displays have been sent 
out to electrical contractors, dealers, and the central 
stations. : 


LARGE MOTOR REPAIR SHOP OPENS IN 
OMAHA. 


States Electric Service Co. Provides Every Facility for 
Giving Good Service. 


The States Electric Service Co. announces the 
opening of what is perhaps the largest electrical repair 
shops west of Chicago at 1011 Farnam street, Omaha, 
Neb. This shop is completely equipped with all up-to- 
date machinery for repairing and rewinding motors, 
generators, controllers and electrical power equipment. 
An extensive electrical contracting business will also 
be carried on and a complete line of alternating and 
direct-current motors and controllers will be carried in 
stock for sale. In addition, a large stock of materials 
and spare parts of all kinds will be kept on hand which 
will be a great advantage and benefit to its customers. 
In the construction of the new shop no expense was 
spared that will improve the facilities for giving the 
users of electric power in Omaha and the surrounding 
territory the best possible service and enable it to 


handle any kind or make of apparatus regardless 


of size. 


CHART SHOWS EFFICIENCY OF CHICAGO’S 
ELECTRICAL INSPECTION. 


Number of Electric Fires per 100,000 Lamps Reduced 
from 1.8 in 1910 to .6 in 1917. 


The value of adequate and efficient inspection of 
electric wiring and apparatus is clearly shown by the 
curve in the accompanying chart. The curve shows 
the number of fires of electric origin in Chicago per 
100,000 incandescent lamps in service from IgIo to 
1917. It was drawn by Victor H. Tousley, chief elec- 
trical inspector of the Department of Gas and Elec- 
tricity of that city. 

The gradual downward trend of the curve from 
1.8 fires in 1910 to .6 in 1917 in spite of the extraordi- 
narily large number of lamps which were added during 
this period is substantial proof of the thoroughness of 
the Chicago inspection authorities and the practica- 
bility of their code. 
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Chart Showing Number of Electric Fires In Chicago per 100,000 
Electric Lamps. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


All readers are invited to submit questions and answers 
to this department. Anonymous communications will not be 
considered. Questions should relate to electrical matters of 
any kind. Answers contributed by readers should be sub- 
mitted preferably within cight days at the date of publication 
of the question and should be limited, if possible, to 300 
cords. Payment will be made for all answers published. 


Questions. 


No. 458.—Penatty For Low Power-Factor.—Where a 
power contract with a central station includes a penalty for 
low power-factor, what means are commonly used to check 
up on what the average power-factor actually is? Do any 
power companies make an annual or semi-annual survey 
of their power customers, or at least the larger ones ?— 
S. W. Q., Allentown, Pa. 


No. 461.—Apprcovep STANDS FoR FLatirons.—Rule 25d ot 
the National Electrical Code requires that smoothing irons, 
sadirons and other heating devices that are to be applied to 
combustible articles must be provided with approved stands. 
What is the most practical means for enforcing this rule? 
Should it be called to the attention of all dealers in these 
irons and they be compelled to sell stands with the irons, or 
should inspectors be expected to visit all places where flat- 
irons are used and insist on the use of suitable stands with 
the irons?—E. A. M.. Oak Park, Il. 


No. 462.—E.Lrctric WELDING oF Raits.—Is there a definite 
dividing line between spot and arc welding as to where one 
would be used and not the other, or does their utility overlap 
to a certain extent? I refer especially to the welding of 
street-car rails, for which both methods seem to have been 
used. Which method is preferred for this work?—T. N. 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Answers. 

No. 497.—HiGH-SrEED GrINDER.—We wish to run an 
internal grinder at a circumferential speed of 5000 ft. per 
minute. As the wheel is only 2 in. in diameter, it would have 
to run about 10,000 r.p.m. What is the most practical way 
of getting this speed?—H. D., Detroit, Mich. . 

Answer A.—The tendency toward making high- 
speed internal grinders of a portable nature is very 
pronounced and seems to be meeting with success. 
Where a stationary grinder, to which the work must 
be brought, is set to run at a certain speed, its useful- 
ness is sometimes limited, and when there is need for 
internal grinding this often 1s out of the question. 
Again most internal grinders run with small wheels 
attached and must of necessity be run at a very high 
speed, from 10,000 to 50,000 r.p.m. And it is for such 
use that the portable internal grinder is a necessity 
wherever such work is handled. This enables the 
opertaor to attach his grinder on the machine in which 
or on which the work to be ground is situated and 
with it he can do very accurate work. The “Dumore’ 
high-speed grinders are very useful and can probably 
fill the bill. Of course, it will depend entirely on 
whether the grinder in question is of a stationary or 
portable nature. However, for internal grinding in a 
great many instances the portable grinder is the most 
` practical and they can be purchased with speed ranges 
from 10,000 to 50,000 r.p.m.—W. T. E., Ansonia, 
Conn. 

Answer B.—Wiithout having at hand any definite 
data regarding how the grinding apparatus in question 
is to be used, it is a difficult matter to give any one 
solution which will answer all purposes. Of late, it 
has become the practice to mount such a machine on 
the lathe carriage and to use it for such purposes as 
the job in hand may require. Such a device, designed 
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to operate at high speeds, may be constructed, but in 
the opinion of the writer much more satisfaction can 
be obtained through the purchase of such a device, 
several of which are on the market. A motor known 
as the “dental engine,” developing from 1/6 to 1/3 hp. 
(two sizes) at from 2000 to 4500 r.p.m. would be 
ideal for this purpose as its speed can be regulated 
through a wide range by means of a rheostat. This 
high-speed shaft carrying the wheel should be equipped 
with long bearings of either the ball or roller type, 
which should be mounted either upon the back of the 
motor or upon separate brackets which should be 
mounted upon a common base with the motor. This 
shaft as well as the bearings should be of a size which 
would insure constant operation without excessive 
heating. Assuming the maximum grinding speed is to 
be obtained at maximum motor speed and allowing a 
2-in. pulley for the driver pulley, the driving or motor 
pulley would be approximately 4.5 in. Both pulleys 
should be grooved and fitted with a round metallic 
belt of the endless type in order to stand the excessive 
wear due to high rate of travel. Great care should be 
exercised in keeping the pulley centers at a distance 
which will allow sufficient belt surface—W. F. P., 
Atlantic, Mass. 

Answer C.—For speeds of 10,000 r.p.m. a well- 
balanced motor with liberal ball bearings can be so 
designed as to be sufficiently rigid to serve for very 
accurate grinding. With a ball-bearing auxiliary spin- 
dle attached to the motor and driven therefrom by 
friction or a leather belt, speeds from 20,000 to 50,000 
r.p.m. of the spindle may be obtained. Grinders of 
this type are manufactured by the Wisconsin Electric 
Co., of Racine, Wis. It 1s not thought advisable to 
refer to design data or submit calculations or sketches 
for making such high-speed devices, since it is much 
cheaper to buy machines than to attempt their manu- 
facture with the usual machine-shop facilities. 
grinders the writer has in mind cost only from $40 
to $95, depending upon the equipment.—H. E. W., 
Chicago, Ill. 


No. 459.—Licutinc For BEAMED Din1NnG-Room CEILINGS. 
—In quite a number of apartments that we wired several 
years ago I find that the lights installed on the beamed ceil- 
ings of the dining rooms are seldom or never used. Usually 
these consisted of four rosettes at the intersections of the 
beams around a central rectangular panel, each outlet being 
equipped with a socket husk. Is the non-use of these lights 
due to decreasing popularity or fashion, or is there something 
about the installation that can be improved to make these 
lights more useful? Before ceasing to recommend wiring 
for such lights we should like to hear some opinions on the 
subject.—F. T. B., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Answer A.—The current practice in the finer 
beamed and wainscoated rooms is to follow the old 
colonial plan of using brackets altogether, many de- 
signers depending altogether on portable candelabra 
to light the individual tables in dining rooms. The 
present facility in getting suitable portable fixtures to 
suit almost any requirement of taste has revolution- 
ized the wiring of old colonial houses with their low 
ceilings and consequently the modern copies of this 
style of architecture, many such houses depending 
cn baseboard receptacles alone. One of our oldest 
historic landmarks is wired in this way and it is ideal 
for the condition. The ceiling lights and fixtures 
described in the question are, in our section at least, 
15 or 20 years behind the practice, in the writer’s 
opinion.—B. R. B., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Answer B.—In recent years it has become quite the 
practice to dispense with all lighting effects which are 
not of any great amount of value. While _ the 
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lighting method mentioned urder this arvestion 
is used quite exteasive y in the westemn parts of 
the country, little or none ‘of it is used in the Fast. In 
this part of the country it was quite customary to 
install wall brackets on the breastwork over the fire- 
places. This was considered, however, more for orna- 
mental than for useful purposes and therefore these 
were little used except perhaps as a night light or 
during some special social gathering. [or general 
lighting they were practically useless. Owing to this 
fact, more attention has been given to the central 
lighting effects both in regard to usefulness and econ- 
omy, thereby giving greater satisfaction in every way. 
—W. F. P., Atlantic, Mass. 

Answer C.—-One of the reasons why such beam 
lights are not much used is that the public is not vet 
accustomed to having variety in lighting. The ordi- 
nary resident is content with either a dome or shower 
fixture over the dining table which he occasionally 
also uses for connecting up table appliances. He 
‘vould not be averse in many cases to having not only 
the center fixture, but also the beam lights, some 
brackets at the sideboard and one or two baseboard 
outlets. He is not vet fully educated to the value of 
varied lighting effects and to the need for convenient 
appliance outlets. Moreover, the practice of central 
stations of basing his demand or primary current 
charge on a definite percentage of the number of out- 
lets discourages installation of more than the abso- 
iutely essential minimum number of sockets in any 
room.— H. B.. Chicago, TH. 

No. t0.—Ratis INstTEAaD OF Troni EY WIRES FOR TRAVELING 
Craxrs—I should like to know what experience is obtained 
from using lieht but fairly rigid contact rails in place of 
trolley wires for a traveling crane of large lifting capacity. 
Has this scheme been used to any extent? What method of 
supporting is used for the rails? Is it better to use sliding 
contact shoes or trolley wheels ?—T. N. J., Akron, Ohio. 

Answer 1.—Steel rails have been and are now 
largely used in many well managed plants in prefer- 
ence to copper wires as contact conductors for travel- 
ing cranes. Although in most cases the installation of 
steel contact conductors would be more expensive than 
that of copper conductors, the steel in the long run 
will, probably, be the more economical because of its 
reliability. The steel conductors do not break as do 
copper conductors of the sizes ordinarily used. This 
clement of continuity of service is of great importance. 
This situation is covered in some detail in the writer's 
“American Electricians’ Handbook,” on page 525 of 
which are shown details of a steel-contact-conductor 
system. The writer prefers a shoe to a wheel for 
connecting to steel contact conductors, for the reasons 
outlined in detail in the Handbook.—Terrell Croft, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Answer B.—It is now almost universally the custom 
in steel mills to use contact rails or bars in place of 
trolley wires on all electric cranes of the traveling 
bridge type. The trolley wires when subjected to the 
severe Jars and vibrations on the traveling machinery 
are apt to become loose or stretch and sag and there is 
danger in not only making improper contact with the 
trolley wheel but also of the wires getting together 
and causing a short-circuit or a ground. Therefore, 
the contact rail has come into use. Various shapes of 
contact rails are used. One firm uses a square bar, 
another a small industrial railroad rail, another a tee 
bar and still another an angle bar. The tee bar and 
the angle bar with the contact shoe riding on the wide 
flat surface offer a rail easy to mount and giving a 
large contact area, which means less arcing and more 
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uniform wear on the shoc. These are mounted on 
porcelain. insulating blocks or in some cases 1mpreg- 
nated wood or asbestos lumber. One method of 
mounting the tee bar rail is shown in the accompany- 
ing sketch. In the case of very large currents or long 
distances of travel, such as, for instance, the collector 
rails for an ore bridge, it is customary to use a stand- 
ard lightweight railroad rail. T-o determine the proper 


size contact rail to use for a given installation, a safe 
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One Method of Supporting a Contact Rail for Crane—A Tee 
Bar Is Used with Impregnated Wood insulators. 


rule to follow is to choose a rail having a cross- 
sectional area of at least eight times the area of the 
copper conductor necessary to carry the same current. 
It is possible, however, to use even a smaller rail than 
that obtained by using the above formula and obtain 
satisfactory results. 

In most cases where contact rails are used it is 
also customary to use sliding contact shoes in place 
of trolley wheels. This makes a simpler arrangement, 
reduces the wear all to one place, namely, the face of 
the shoe, and gives a larger area of contact. Because 
of the larger area the pressure per square inch is less, 
so that the wear on the sliding shoe is not excessive.— 
P. S. J.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Answer C.—It is common practice in ie construc- 
tion of large-capacity traveling cranes to use an angle 
iron for trolley contact, using a flat shoe for col- 
lector. In several of our new shipyards on the Dela- 
ware river, Terry & Tench 25-ton cranes use the rail 
and a 60-ton Heyl & Patterson crane uses the rails in 
a slotted channel under-ground. They must be satis- 
factory, as new ones of the same type are being added. 
The ones I saw or had any experience with are of the 
angle shape with about 2 in. surface for the shoe and 
are of steel fastened to supporting structure or walls 
with insulators. The shoes are flat brass, not of the 
trolley type. with springs to help maintain contact.— 
B. R. B., Philadelphia, Pa. 


RATES FOR ELECTRIC SERVICE DURING 
CONSTRUCTION. 


In the answer to question No..455, on rates for 
electric serviced uring construction, contributed by 
W. H. Knutz, of Evanston, Ill., in our issue of 
March 22, 1919, an important section was omitted. It 
is as follows: “The charges for connecting and dis- 
connecting may be either on contract price or on a 
time-and-material basis. In case of doubtful accounts 
a deposit may be required.” This makes more clear 
the argument Mr. Knutz wished to convey. 


April 12, 1919. 


New Appliances 
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Exceptional Lengths of Submarine Cables — Batteries for 
Farm Tractors—High-Voltage Generators for Radio Service 


Two Unique Submarine Cables 
for Government Service. 


The cable industry of this country is 
proud of many achievements in the 
manufacture of electrical communica- 
tion and power transmission cables of 
exceptional size, length or other fea- 
tures of construction. There has come 
to us word of the production of two 
submarine cables that are believed to 
be quite unique, however, and of which 
brief mention should prove of con- 
siderable interest. These cables are 
being made by the Habirshaw Electric 
Cable Co., Inc., New York City. 

One cable is for the United States 
Coast Guard Service and consists of 
two conductors, each made of 7 strands 
of No. 18 B. & S. gauge copper wire, 
insulated to 10/32 in. with 30% Para 
rubber and taped. The two insulated 
conductors are twisted together with 
paraffined jute fillers, then taped. cov- 
ered with a serving of jute, armored 
with No. 6 Birmingham wire gauge 
galvanized-iron armor, and finally 
served with jute and asphalt. The cable 
is a little over 1% in. in diameter and 
weighs 2610.8 Ib. per 1000 ft. The par- 
ticular feature of this cable is that it 
must be delivered in one continuous 
length of 30 miles, which means a 
weight of 413,000 Ib. 

The other cable is being made for 
the Government of. the Philippine 
Islands. It is a single-conductor cable 
made of 7 strands of No. 20 B. & S. 
gauge copper, insulated to 9/32 in. with 
10% rubber compound, taped, served 
with jute, armored with 0.092-in. gal- 
vanized-iron armor, over which is a 
serving of jute and asphalt. The diame- 
ter of this cable is approximately one 
in, and its weight 796 Ib. per 1000 ft. A 
total of 200 miles of this cable is being 
made, which is to be delivered in four 
lengths of 50 miles each, so that each 
length will weigh over 210,000 Ib. 

Making of cables of such lengths 1s 
quite exceptional and involves serious 
production problems, which are being 
met in a satisfactory way, however. 


Exide Tractor Type Batteries. 


With the remarkable growth of farm 
tractors, it is not surprising that there 
should have arisen a demand for elec- 
trical starting, lighting and ignition 
equipment. Passenger automobile bat- 
teries were tried, but because of the 
abnormally hard service proved unsatis- 
factory. This unfortunately has re- 
sulted in a rather general feeling 
among tractor engineers that storage 
batteries will not stand the severe con- 
ditions encountered in this service. 

The Electric Storage Battery Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa.. manufacturer of the 
well-known Exide batteries, has made 
a careful survev of the field and, as a 
result. has reached the conclusion that 
while passenger automobile batteries 


are not adapted to this service there 
are no conditions which cannot be met 
by a properly designed storage battery. 
It has therefore brought out a com- 


` plete line of tractor type batteries de- 


veloped especially for this service. 
These batteries have been subjected to 
the most severe shock and vibration 
tests without failure and their design 
is such as to withstand extreme neglect 
with the minimum injury. 

The plates are of very heavy and 
rugged design. Separators are of com- 
bination treated wood and perforated 
hard rubber. This type of separation 
combines the good points of wood and 
hard rubber, being employed where the 
conditions are very severe, as for ex- 
ample, mine locomotive service, and 
the results are well known. Plate 
groups are supported on soft rubber 
bridges, an additional protection against 
shocks or vibration. 

The jars and covers are made of 


Exide Tractor Type Storage Battery. 


the well known “Giant” compound, so 
that breakage is practically eliminated. 

Covers are of the double-flange 
type, permitting the strongest and best 
sealing, only used where special pre- 
cautions against acid leakage are essen- 
tial. With this construction the cover 
supports the top of the jar from the 
outside as well as the inside so that it 
cannot break away from the seal and 
thus a permanently tight joint is ren- 
dered possible. 

Elements are proportioned to fit the 
jars tightly and extra heavy sealing 
nuts are used on the pillars to anchor 
them in place. Jars are set in com- 
pound in the carrving cases, and as 
an additional precaution, the latter are 
equipped with through bolts so that 
the sides can be drawn together, hold- 
ing the jars firmly in place. 

Intercell connectors are of flexible 
copper, to prevent crystallization and 
consequent breakage under severe vi- 
bration and are lead-plated to prevent 
corrosion. Terminal connectors are 
standard lug type. 


While from the standpoint of initial 
cost the Exide tractor type batteries 
are necessarily somewhat more ex- 
pensive than the automobile type, it 
should not be overlooked that from the 
standpoint of service they will prove 
considerably cheaper, due to the fact 
that the rigged construction employed 
will not only result in greater relia- 
bility and freedom from trouble, but 
also in a very much longer life. 


High-Voltage Generators for 
Radio Communication. 


For use in ‘continuous-wave radio 
work the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh. 


Pa., has manufactured a number of 
types of small direct-current machines, 
which have been used by the Signal 
Corps for communication in France, and 
by the Navy. One of these is a double- 
commutator generator, giving direct 
current at 27 volts, 2.5 amp. to light 
the filaments of three-element vacuum 
tubes, and at 280 volts, 80 milliamp. for 
the output circuit of vacuum tubes used 
to generate continuous high-frequency 
oscillations. This generator is mounted 
on the landing gear of an airplane, so 
that the back wash of the propeller 
drives the generator by means of a 
small.two-blade wooden fan. Thus the 
generator runs whenever the plane is 
in motion, and also when it is on the 
ground with the engine running. Con- 
stant voltage with variable speed is sc- 
cured by an ingenious arrangement of 
differential fields controlled by a two- 
element yacuum tube mounted in the 
streamline housing at the rear of the 
machine. 

This generator furnishes power for 
sending and receiving radiotelephone 
messages between airplanes, and between 
airplanes and the ground. 

For use at ground stations, a West- 
inghouse dynamotor was developed to 
operate from batteries. It has an input 
of 10 volts, 9.3 amp. and output of 80 
milliamp. at 350 volts or 166 muilliamp. 
at 300 volts. Originally it was mounted 
on a light metal framework with a panel 
carrving a voltmeter, fuses and termi- 
nals, but recently a metal carrying case 
has heen designed. which has a top 
plate mounting a switch, fuses, and ter- 
minals, to which leads are permanently 
attached. When not in use. these are 
folded inside the lid. A rubber gasket 
makes the box watertight when closed 
This dynamotor is used with continu- 
ous-wave sets for hoth telegraph and 
telephone communication. 

A similar dynamotor was furnished 
to the Navv for use on submarine chas- 
ers, the voltages being 27.5 and 300. 
These machines were mounted in pairs, 
one serving as a spare in a spring cra- 
dle. This was done to minimize noise, 
which might he heard by the sensitive 
listening devices of an enemy subma- 
rine in the immediate vicinity. 
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Trade Activities 


K och & Co. Organizsed—Electro Steam Radiator Engages 
Larger Quarters — Dayton-Dowd Opens Chicago Branch 


Edison Storage Battery Co., 
Orange, N. J., has issued a new price 
list, effective March 1, reducing the 
price of types A, B and G Edison 
cells approximately 16%. This com- 
pany is also boosting prosperity by 
using the slogan “Procrastination 
murders industry—stir things up!” 


F. S. Williams and D. L. Manning 
have opened an electric and car serv- 
ice station in the D. L. Brown build- 
ing, Pomeroy, Wash. The second 
floor has been remodeled and will be 
used for a display room; the first 
will be used as a repair shop. A 
large dynamo is being installed for 
the recharging of storage batteries. 


Black & Decker Manufacturing Co., 
Baltimore, Md., announces the ap- 
pointment of Charles W. Unbehaun 
as branch manager. Mr. Unbehaun 
was formerly connected with the 
Bailey-Drake Co., in the capacity of 
general eastern salesman. He will 
cover eastern New York and the State 
of Connecticut with the Black & 
Decker line of portable electric drills, 
lectroflater electric air compressors 
and electric valve grinders. 


Jeffery-Dewitt Insulator Co., Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. is distributing to 
power companies its new catalog No. 
2 on the J-D high-tension disk insu- 
lator. This describes the details of 
these suspension, strain and post in- 
sulators, the latter being used for 
pole-top switches and in all places 
where a rigid type is necessary. Num- 
erous illustrations are given of these 
insulators to show their details, typical 
installation views, and tests for flash 
over at high frequency; there are also 
many dimension diagrams of suitable 
attachment and connection hardware. 
Results of tests are tabulated. A view 
of the company’s new plant at Ke- 
nova, W. Va., is also shown. 


Irving Samuels has established of- 
fices in the Hunsicker building, Allen- 
town, Pa., as an electrical and me- 
chanical sales engineer and manufac- 
turers’ agent. Mr. Samuels is a grad- 
uate of Lehigh University and served 
as efficiency engineer for the Lehigh 
Valley Transit Co., Allentown, Pa., 
in 1913. He became engineer in 
charge of distribution for the Lehigh 
Valley Light & Power Co., also in 
Allentown, in 1914. In July, 1918, he 
resigned to accept a position as elec- 
trical engineer for the Air Nitrates 
Corporation in New York City in con- 
nection with the design and construc- 
tion of the government nitrate plants 
at Toledo and Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
at Muscle Shoals, Ala. While with 
the Lehigh Valley Light & Power Co., 
Mr. Samuels served as chairman of 
the local section of the National Elec- 
tric Light Association and also was 
chairman of the company’s safety 
committee. 


The Dayton-Dowd Co., Quincy, Ill., 
manufacturer of centrifugal and un- 
derwriters’ fire pumps, announces the 
appointment of E. E. Maher as man- 


ager of its Chicago branch, with of-- 


fices at 30 North Michigan boulevard. 
Mr. Maher, who is a well known sales 
engineer, was formerly western man- 
ager of the Lea-Courtenay Co., and 
more recently district manager for 
the Terry Steam Turbine Co. 


Paul W. Koch & Co., Chicago, has 
been organized to take over the char- 
ter of the Electrical Sales Engineers, 
Inc.. and combine that company with 
Koch & Sandidge. The new officers 
are as follows: Paul W. Koch, pres- 
ident; R. A. Alderman, vice-presi- 
dent; M. E. Gaffney, secretary, and 
M. S. Koch, treasurer. Mr. Alder- 
man, the vice-president of the com- 


Paul W. Koch. 


pany, was for many years connected 
with Grassler & Geselschap of Mil- 


waukee, and more recently has been 


interested in the Service Sales Co. of 
Green Bay, Wis., for which company 
he acted as secretary and treasurer. 

Engelman, who has been con- 
nected with the Electrical Sales En- 
gineers, Inc., will continue with the 
new company as sales engineer. 

he new company will act as Chi- 
cago district representatives of the 
Condit Electrical Manufacturing Co. 
of South Boston, Mass.; the Ester- 
line Co., of Indianapolis, Ind.; and 
Lewis-Roth Corporation of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., which lines were marketed 
formerly by the Electrical Sales Engi- 
neers, Inc., of which company Paul 
W. Koch was president. The com- 
pany will act as sole distributors of 
the “Jiffy” adjustable cutter, which in 
the past has been marketed by Koch 


& Sandidge. In addition some new 
patented “Jiffy” tools will be 
marketed. The company will give 


considerable attention to building a 
foreign—as well as a domestic or- 


ganization—and has already secured 
expert representation ın many impor- 
tant foreign countries. 


W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine 
Co., Chicago, manufacturer of gear 
speed reducers, power transmission 
machinery and special foundry and 
machine shop equipment, has opened 
an eastern office at 30 Church street, 
New York. Lemuel C. Biglow, who 
was formerly connected with the 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y., has 
been placed in charge of the new 
office. 


The Horne Manufacturing Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., whose products con- 
sist of electric telegraph and lighting 
fixtures for ships, and equipment for 
ship communication, has opened a 
branch at 222 Grand Pacific dock, 
Seattle, Wash. The company special- 
izes in the mechanical devices required 
in ship telegraph and telephone sys- 
tems, and the installation of such 
equipments. Plans of the company 
have in view the establishment of a 
factory at Seattle, although no action 
in this matter is contemplated at this 
time. M. E. Weeks and A. A. Harris, 
experienced men from the Brooklyn 
house, are in charge of the company’s 
Seattle branch. 


Electro Steam Radiator Co., form- 
erly located at 125 South Wells 
street, Chicago, has moved its gen- 
eral offices to 18-22 West Monroe 
street, and its factory to 147th and 
Page streets, Harvey, IlI. The new 
location will provide more desirable 
and commodious quarters and will 
enable the company to better handle 
the demand for Electro steam radia- 
tors and other of its products, for 
both domestic and foreign trade. The 
company is adding to its line a larger 
design of radiator, consisting of 
eight sections, 30 sq. ft. of superficial 
heating surface, with 1000-watt heat- 
ing unit and a style M, or 12 sections. 
40 in. high, having 60 sq. ft. of radi- 
ation with two 10000-watt heating 
units. 


Reynolds Electric Co., with main 
office and factory at 422 South Tal- 
man avenue, Chicago, manufacturer 
of Reco flashers for electric signs, 
color hoods for sign lamps and re- 
flectors for bulletin and poster boards, 
is sending out Bulletin 36 on Reco 
flashers for electric signs and dis- 
plays, which supersedes all former 
lists. It describes in detail various 
types of flashers and flasher parts and 
contains numerous illustrations show- 
ing the many effects that may be ob- 
tained by the use of this equipment. 
The Reco flasher is made in every 
size, style or type, and to reproduce 
any electrical effect, and is approved 
by the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters and all local electrical in- 
spection bureaus. 


April 12, 1919. 
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Weekly Record of Construction Activities—Conventions 


EASTERN STATES. 


Rutland, Vt.—In connection with 
the completion of electrification of 
the plants of a number of creameries 
in this district, the Western Vermont 
Power & Light Co. has been awarded 
a number of contracts for furnishing 
electric energy for operation. A new 
condensary has been installed in the 
plant of the Castleton Dairy Co., op- 
erated by motor drive; the Hood 
Creamery Co. is now using electric 
power for operation wherever pos- 
sible, and a number of other works 
have also been electrified. 


Rutland, Vt.—Rutland Railway, 
Light & Power Co. has been awarded 
a contract by the Rutland Railroad 
for furnishing additional electric 
energy for operation for a large new 
locomotive repair shop and coach re- 
pair building recently completed. 


Clinton, Mass.—in connection with 
the proposed construction of a large 
new theater building by Philbin 
Brothers, to be located on Philbin 
block, estimated to cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $50,000, considerable elec- 
trical equipment will be required. 


West Brookfield, Mass.—The Town 
Council is considering plans for ex- 
tensions in the electric street-lighting 
system. Service is supplied by the 
Central Massachusetts Electric Co. 


West Springfield, Mass.—The Town 
Council is understood to have ar- 
ranged plans for the installation of a 
new heating plant in the school build- 
ing in the Mittineaque district. 


Providence, R. I.—The city has re- 
cently completed plans for the instal- 
lation of a new central heating plant, 
to be used for municipal service. 
William Hartwell, City Hall, is ar- 
chitect. 


New Britain, Conn. — Landers, 
Frary & Clark, manufacturers of elec- 
trical specialties, appliances, etc., have 
awarded a contract to the Torrington 
Building Co., Torrington, for the con- 
struction of a new four-story factory, 
about 60x162 ft., and one-story boiler 
plant, 40x42 ft., at Plainville, Conn. 


Putnam, Conn.—Nightingale-Morse 
Mills, Inc., has had plans prepared 
for the construction of a new hydro- 
electric power plant at its works, to 
provide for increased operations. 


Albany, N. Y:—The New York 
State Public Service Commission au- 
thorized the Rochester Railway & 
Light Co. to spend $225,400 for ex- 
tensions and betterments of its road 


` and electric department and $282,145 


for betterments to its gas department. 
The improvement includes additional 


street lighting installation and new: 


lighting facilities in recently incor- 
porated territory, highway lighting, 
underground conduit extensions and 
other improvements in the company’s 


Rochester station and in Canadaigua, 


» Y: 


Buffalo, N. Y.—In connection with 
various municipal improvements, the 
City Council is considering a bond 
issue for $136,000, to cover the cost 
of alterations and improvements at 
the municipal pumping stations, and 
the installation of new equipment. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—It is reported that 
the United States Government is ar- 
ranging for the establishment of a 
new radio station for Great Lakes 
communication at the foot of Michi- 
gan avenue. The plans cover the 
erection of two steel radio towers, 
each about 200 ft. high. 


Chatham, N. Y. — Spencertown, 
about four miles from Chatham Vil- 
lage is planning to come within the 
lighting district supplied by the Chat- 
ham Electric Light Co. The lines of 
the company are to be extended to 
accommodate them, using for the 
most part current generated by the 
Albany Southern Railway Co. 


Cobleskill, N. Y.—In connection 
with various improvements and alter- 
ations to be made in the Home Eco- 
nomics building at the Schoharie State 
School of Agriculture, it is under- 
stood that considerable new electric 
wiring, etc., will be required. D. D. 
Frisbie is president of the board of 
trustees. 


Jamaica, L. I.. N. Y.—H. & B. De- 
velopment Co., 529 West 50th street, 
New York, has had plans prepared 
for the construction of a new one- 
story brick and steel factory build- 
ing, about 60x120 ft., to be located 
near the Long Island Railroad freight 
station, Jamaica, L. I., estimated to 
cost $18,000. The structure will be 
occupied under lease by the Multiple 
Storage Battery Co., 427 50th street, 
New York. Contract has been 
awarded to the Austin Co., 217 Broad- 
way, New York. : 


Jamesville, N. Y.—Considerable 
new electrical equipment will be re- 
quired by the board of managers of 
the Onondaga County Penitentiary in 
connection with the installation of a 
new refrigerating plant at the local 
institution, contract for which was re- 
cently awarded. 


New York, N. Y.—Vico Supply Co., 
Inc., 115 Broadway, advertised as the 
“largest exporter of electric lamps in 
the United States,” is advertising for 
sale a total of 500,000 of the highest 
grade guaranteed tungsten electric 
lamps of low and high voltage, with 
Edison screw or bayonet base at at- 
tractive prices. The company states 
that it is in position to deliver up to 
1,000,000 lamps monthly. `< 


Niagara Falls, N. Y.—U. S. Light 
& Heat Corporation, Highland avenue, 
is having plans prepared for the con- 


Theatre Corporation, 


struction of a one and two-story ad- 
dition to its plant at 3215 Highland 


avenue, to provide for increased op- 


erations. Mills, Rhines, Bellman & 
Nordhoff, Toledo, Ohio, are archi- 
tects and engineers for the company. 


Rome, N. Y.—Rome State Custo- 
dial Asylum has under consideration 
plans for improvements, including ex- 
tensions to the electric power plant, 
to cost about $20,000. New stokers 
and other equipment at the boiler 
plant will be installed to cost $10,000, 
and new machine and repair shops, 
$20,000. Charles Bernstein, superin- 
tendent. 


Westfield, N. Y.—Armour & Co., 

hicago, are understood to have 
awarded a contract for the construc- 
tion of a new local factory and power 
plant, two and three-story, about 
116x200 ft., estimated to cost in ex- 
cess of $250,000. 


Bayonne, N. J—Notice has re- 
cently. been filed by the General 
Lighting Co., 464 Boulevard, of au- 
thorization to operate in a general 
electrical contracting capacity. John 
Kwatosky, 9 East 50th street, heads 
the company. 


Dover, N. J.—Newton Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., Newton, is negotiating with 
the New Jersey Power & Light Co., 
Dover, for supplying electric energy 
for distribution at Newton and neigh- 
boring sections. Upon the comple- 
tion of negotiations, it is understood 
that the New Jersey company will 
commence the construction of a new 
33,000-volt, three-phase transmission 
line and substation, to be-owned by 
the first mentioned concern, for this 
purpose. 


Jersey City, N. J.—In connection 
with the proposed construction of the 
New Rialto Theatre at Newark and 
Summit avenues, by the Orpheum 
t estimated to 
cost in the neighborhood of $750,000, 
considerable electrical equipment will 
be required. 


_ Newark, N. J.—Electrical Engineer- 
ing & Maintenance Co., 227 West 
Kinney street, has filed notice of or- 
ganization to engage in general elec- 
trical construction and contracting. 
Louis Briller, 98 Morton street, heads 
the company. 


Newark, N. J.—Lowenstein Radio 
Co., Inc., has arranged for alterations 
and improvements in its plant at 50 
Spring street, to facilitate operations. 
A permit for the work has been 
issued. 


Newark, N..J.—Splitdorf Electrical 
Co., 98 Warren street, has taken out a 
permit for alterations and improve- 
ments in a section of its plant, to 
facilitate operations. 


New Brunswick, N. J.—The Board 
of Freeholders has/awarded. a- con- 
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tract for the installation of a new 
engine and compressor equipment at 
the county workhouse. 


Trenton, N. J.—The Board of Pub- 
lic Utility Commissioners has granted 
yermission to the Trenton & Mercer 
County Traction Corporation to issue 
five-year 6% gold notes for $200,000, 
to provide for improvements, exten- 
sions, etc. The proposed improve- 
ments will include the installation of 
a new unit in the power plant. $20,000, 
the sum of $17,000 for the electrolysis 
mitigation system; $1000 for the in- 
stallation of a pit lighting system; the 
installation of a quantity of new power 
house equipment, $10,000; and other 


work. 


Trenton, N. J.—A bill has been in- 
troduced into the State Legislature 
by Assemblyman Underwood Coch- 
ran (House Bill No. 51), which pro- 
vides for the elimination of the ser- 
vice charges arranged for meters. It 
is understood that a number of large 
utility companies have shown oppo- 
sition to the bill. 


Verona, N. J.—Considerable new 
electrical equipment will be required 
in connection with the proposed con- 
struction of a group of one-story brick 
and concrete hospital buildings at 
Verona, by the Board of Freeholders 
of Essex county, Newark, plans for 
which are now nearing completion. 
The project is estimated to cost 
$200,000. Jordan Green, Essex build- 


ing, Newark, 1s architect. 


Ashmore, Pa.—Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road has awarded a contract to the 
Robert & Schaefer Co., engineer 
and contractor, Chicago, for the con- 
struction of a 750-ton capacity, four- 
track, automatic electric, reinforced 
concrete locomotive coaling plant 
with a 750-ton storage reinforced sand 
handling plant for immediate instal- 
lation at Ashmore. The contract price 
is given as $75,000. 


Dorseyville, Pa—Considerable new 
electrical equipment will be required 
in connection with the proposed con- 
struction of a new plant by the Demas 
Armor Cased Tire Saving Co., for the 
manufacture of tires, estimated to cost 
$100,000. 


Erie, Pa.—Lake Erie Welding & 
Spring Co. plans a building 30x 100 
ft, and is in the market for a small 
amount of equipment, including a five- 
ton hoist. 


Harrisburg, Pa.—J-anghorne Elec- 
tric Light & Power Co., operating in 
Bucks county, has been granted per- 
mission by the Public Service Com- 
mission to place into effect new serv- 
ice and minimum charges. 


Philadelphia, Pa. — Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Co. has completed ar- 
rangements for the construction of a 
new one-story reinforced-concrete and 
steel power house addition to its plant 
at 963 Beach street.to provide for in- 
creased operations. The structure will 
be about 22x30 ít. 


Philadelphia, Pa— Western Elec- 
tric Co., lnc., has taker’ out a build- 
ing permit for alterations and im- 
provements in its building at 1100 
York street. Contract for the work 
has been awarded to the Matthews 
Co., New York. 


Washington, D. C.—Frank L. Wag- 


ELECTRICAL REVIEW 


DATES AHEAD. 


Pacific Coast Section, N. E. L. À., 
Pacific Division, National Electrica 
Jobbers’ Association and Califorhia 


Association of Electrical Contractors 
and Dealers. Joint convention, Coro- 
nado, Cal., April 30 td May 2 

National Fire Protection Association. 
Annual meeting, Ottawa, Ont., May 
6-8. Secretary-treasurer, Franklin H. 
Wentworth, $87 Milk street, Boston. 
Mass. 

Southwestern Electrical and Gas As- 
sociation. Annual convention, Galves- 
ton, Tex., May 12, 13 and 14. Head- 
quarters, Hotel Galvez. Secretary, H. 
S. Cooper, 403-404 Slaughter building, 
Dallas, Tex. 

National Electrice Light Association. 
Annual convention, Atlantic City, N. 
J., May 19-23. Secretary, T. C. Mar- 
tin, 33 West 39th street, New York 
City. 

Illinois Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers. Summer con- 
vention. Decatur, Ill., June. Secretary, 
N. M. Blumenthal, 179 West Washing- 
ton street, Chicago. 

American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers. Spring meeting, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Detroit, Mich., June 17-20. Secre- 
tary, Calvin W. Rice, 29 West 39th 
street, New York City. 

American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers. Annual convention, June 
94-27. Adirondacks, N. Y. Head- 
quarters, Lake Placid Club. Secretary, 
F. L. Hutchinson, 33 West 39th street, 
New York. 

National Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers. Annual con- 
vention, Milwaukee, Wis., July 15, 16 
and 17. General manager, Wiliam H. 
Morton, 110 West 40th street, New 
York City. 

Ohio Electric Light Association. 
Annual meeting, Cedar Point, Ohio. 
July 15-18. Headquarters, Breakers 
Hotel. Secretary, D. L. Gaskill, Green- 
ville, Ohio. l 

Association of Iron and Steel Elec- 
trical Engineers. Annual convention, 
St. Louis, Mo., S peT 1919. Sec- 
retary, John F. Kelly, Empire building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ner, 1413 H street, N. W., will build 
a new power plant at Georgetown, 
D. C., estimated to cost $25,000. 


Harrisonburg, Va.—The city has 
awarded a contract to Betts & Boice, 
Harrisonburg, for the construction of 
a new concrete dam at its hydroelec- 
tric power plant, estimated to cost 
$40,000. 


Rural Retreat, Va.—Rural Retreat 
Power Co., recently incorporated 
with a capital of $25,000, is planning 
for the purchase of electric power 
from the Appalachian Power Co. for 
distribution in the Rural Retreat dis- 
trict and neighboring sections. 
Etter is president, C. W. 
secretary. 


Martinsburg, W. Va.—Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Co. is understood to 
be planning for the construction of a 
new subway on North Queen street, 
estimated to cost $100,000. It is said 
that of this sum $25,000 will be con- 
tributed by the city and the balance, 
$75,000 defrayed by the railroad com- 
pany. H. A. Lane is chief engineer 
for the company. 


Millville, W. Va —Northern Vir- 
ginia Power Co. has recently awarded 
a contract to the Consolidated Engi- 
neering Co., Calvert building, Balti- 
more, Md., for the construction of a 
one-story addition to its power plant 
at Miuillville. 


Chatsworth, Ga.—A company is be- 
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ing organized.with a capital of $50,000 
to establish hosiery mill and electric 
light and power plants. Roy McGinty, 
J. G. Neely, T. W. Brooks and others, 
ıncorporators: 


Moultrie, Ga.—Swift & Co. are uñ- 
derstood to be arranging plans for 
the construction of a new power plant 
and a two-story addition to its local 
cold-storage building. The entire 
work is estimated to cost $150,000. 


Bushnell, Fla.—The city sold $10,000 
of bonds and will establish an elec- 
tric lighting plant. Address mayor. 


Miami, Fla—South Atlantic Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. will expend 
$50,000 improving and extending the 
telephone system at Miami Beach. 
The specifications include installing 
new switchboard and underground 
conduits will be laid. Address Julius 
Smith, president. 


Miami Beach, Fla—Miami Beach 
Electric Co. has been granted fran- 
chise to establish an electric railway. 
The company will build lines on var- 
ious streets, specified in the ordnance 
granting franchise. Address Carl G. 
Fisher, president. 


Sebring, Fla—Sebring Light & 
Water Co. has purchased and will im- 
prove its electric light plant. 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES. 


Berlin Heights, Ohio.—Fire re- 
cently destroyed the Lake Shore Elec- 
tric station and subpower house, with 
total loss estimated at $15,000. Plans 
are under consideration for immediate 
reconstruction. 


Cleveland, Ohio.—Three large dams 
will be built in Ashtabula county this 
spring to supply the city of Ashta- 
bula with water and electric power. 
George R. McKay, 2052 East 90th 
street, and Ray B. Oliver, 1570 Comp- 
ton road, Cleveland Heights, were 
granted a charter for the Northern 
Ohio Hydro Electric Co., which was 
capitalized at $306,000. Land already 
has been obtained in the Grant, Ash- 
tabula and Conneaut river valleys. 
It is expected the company will sup- 
ply the needs of the city street car 
lines and manufactories of Ashtabula. 
The entire cost will reach $3,000,000. 


_ Cleveland, Ohio.—The city is con- 
sidering improvements to its water 
works, water supply lines, power 
plants, etc., amounting to $500,000. 
Funds are to be raised through the 
sale of bonds. C. J. Neal, director of 
hnance. 


Lima, Ohio.—Plans have been pre- 
pared for a $125,000 hotel to be 
erected here by Tom Taggart of 
French Lick Springs, Ind. The speci- 
fications include a private electric 


plant, laundry and laundry equip- 
ment. 
Indianapolis, Ind»—Pioneer Brass 


Works will build two new buildings, 
one a brass foundry and the other 
a machine shop, which will increase 
the capacity of the plant tenfold. 


Logansport, Ind.—The city officials 
are planning to establish boulevard 
lights from College Hill to Spencer 
Park. This change could be made 
and proposed lights installed along 
the routes at present proposed with- 
out_burdening the electric light plant. 
A large number-of the property own- 
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ers who have been approached in ré- 
gard to the matter are said to be in 
favor of the plan and an effort is to 
be made to have definite action taken 
and the work of installing at an early 
date. Address superintendent of City 
Light and Power Plant. 


Muncie, Ind.—It is announced that | 


the General Motors Corporation will 
expend $800,000 in extension to its 
Muncie plant. 


South Bend, Ind.—The Indiana 
Public Service Commission has au- 
thorized an increase in the rate for 
passenger service on the Chicago, 
Lake Shore & South Bend Railway 
Co. from 2% cents a mile to 2% 
cents a mile. This is a temporary 
order and will be effective from April 
1 until December 1, 1919. The Com- 
mission refused the petition of the 
company for an increase to three 
cents a mile. 


South Bend, Ind.—Indiana & Mich- 
igan Electric Co. has installed a re- 
volving screen sieve at the foot of 
the Colfax bridge for the purpose of 
separating leaves and other residue 
from the water before it is received 
by the turbines in the power plant. 


Washington, Ind.—The city has pe- 
titioned the Public Service Commis- 
sion for authority to issue $20,000 
in bonds for improving the lighting 
plant. Address city clerk. 


Carlock, I[Ill—Carlock Light & 
Power Co. has incorporated with a 
capital of $15,000 for the purpose to 
furnish light, heat and power. H. B. 
Carlock, director. 


Deer Creek, Il.—A company with 
a capital of $15,000 is being organized 
here for the purpose of building an 
electric light line from Deer Creek 
to Cruger. J. A. Danforth, Samuel 
Belsley and Jacob King have been ap- 
pointed a committee to secure the 
necessary papers. 


East Moline, Ill.—Orman Hotel Co. 
will erect $150,000 brick and stone 
hotel building, five stories, 42x120 ft., 
containing 100 rooms. 


East St. Louis, Ill.—East Side Pack- 
ing Co. has awarded a contract to 
the Keeley Brothers Contracting Co. 
for the erection of a new factory and 
cold storage building, 191x192 ft. 
seven stories high, all steel and rein- 
forced concrete and faced with brick 
and terra cotta. Total estimated cost, 


$300,000 


Moline, Ill—The generator at the 
Moline power plant of the Tri-City 
Railway & Light Co., which has been 
out of commission for a number of 
months, has been repaired at a cost 
of $25,000 and is now in working 
order. A new generator which was 
ready for use at the time the old 
one broke down, produced all the 
power during the time repairs were 
going on. With the old one back in 
commission, the company states it 
will be able to handle all emer- 
gencies. 


Moline, Ill—Moline Electric Co. 
has secured the contract for the erec- 
tion of a consolidated grade and high 
school and also a teachers’ home at 
Huron, Iowa. 


New Berlin, Ill.—Central Illinois 
Public Service has filed an applica- 
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tion with the Illinois Public Utilities 
Commission for a permit to build a 
high-tension transmission line from 
connection points to New Berlin and 
to supply that town with electric light 
and power: 


Springfield, Ill.—Deer Creek Power 
& Light Co. has been given a permit 
to organize with capital of $15,000 
Joseph A. Danforth, Samuel L. Bels- 
ley and Robert H. Guengerich are the 
incorporators, 


Marquette, Mich.—The conynission 
ordered that bids for the construction 
of a new $140,000 power and light 
plant be submitted. It 1s planned b 
the commissioners to send blank 
forms for bids to a number of con- 
tractors. Superintendent Retallio sub- 
mitted an estimate of the cost of the 
plant. 


Muskegon Heights, Mich.—United 
Home Telephone Co. has found it 
necessary to establish a substation 
in this city. Thomas Bromley, Jr., 
general manager of the company, 
states that a building and switchboard 
system to cost $30,000 is being 
planned and that work will begin 
within two weeks. 


Sodus, Mich.—Wallace King is a 
member of the committee appointed 
to secure electric lighting and power. 
Superintendent Cavanagh of the Ben- 
ton Harbor & St. Joseph Railway 
& Light Co., was present and made 
a proposition to bring electric lights 
to the village, providing the people 
interested would sell bonds for the 
company, aggregating $1000 per mile. 


Superior, Wis.—Superior has passed 
by an overwhelming majority a 
proposition to purchase the local elec- 
tric light, gas and water plants. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Sales depart- 
ment of the Minneapolis General 
Electric Co. during the week ended 
March 28 secured 307 new electric 
light and power customers with 260 
kw. of lighting and 458 hp. in motors. 
New business connected to the com- 
pany’s lines shows an increase of 
133 customers with 116 kw. of lighting 
and 670 hp. in motors. Business re- 
connected includes 350 hp. for the 
artificial ice plant which has been 
closed for the past year on account 
of government restrictions and 669 
hp. for the Trap Rock Co., which 
was temporarily disconnected during 
the cold weather. The output of elec- 
tric energy shows a gain of 22.3% 
over the corresponding period last 
year. Bank clearings for March show 
a substantial increase over a year ago, 
the amount this year being $162,267,- 
087, compared with $141,324,320 a year 
ago. 


Boone, Iowa.— Boone County Tele- 
phone Co. contemplates expending 
25,000 for improving its lines. Ad- 
dress Guy H. Pratt, mayor. 


Dubuque, Iowa.—A petition con- 
taining more than 2000 names has 
been filed with the Council, asking 
the city to take steps to provide a 
municipal lighting plant. 


Dubuque, Iowa.—Dubuque’s new 
contract with the Dubuque Electric 
Co. for the furnishing of electric cur- 
rent for street lighting for the next 
five years went into effect April 1. 
The contract was signed by Mayor 
Saul and electric company officials a 
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few days ago. Although the old con- 
tract with the electric company ex- 
pired some weeks ago, the company 
granted an extension until April 1 
until the company and the Council 
could reach a definite decision regard- 
ing the length and terms of the con- 
tract. 


Marshalltown, Iowa.—A bill is be- 
fore the legislature to give authority 
for extending the lowa Railway & 
Light Co.’s lines to the grounds of 
the Old Soldiers’ Home. Twenty- 
three thousand dollars will be required 
to buy the right of way. 


Ottumwa, Iowa.—The citizens have 
voted in favor of municipal lighting. 
Address Charles O. Warren, mayor. 


Story City, Iowa—This town has 
under consideration a $50,000 electric 
light plant. 


Clarksville, Mo.—Clarksville Elec- 
tric Light & Water Co. has been or- 
ganized. The company has obtained 
a franchise from the City Council and 
the proposition will be voted on at 
the April election. Work will begin 
on a new plant immediately after the 
results of the election are known. 


Joplin, Mo.—The contract has been 
let for a five-story Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing to the Eberhardt Construction 
Co., Salina, Kans. The bid of this 
company was $215,294, as against 
$205,286, which was the conservative 
estimate of the architects, Smith, Rea 
& Lovitt, of Kansas City, Mo., 
year ago. The increase of only $10,- 
000 was noted by contractors gener- 
ally. It had been predicted that in 
view of present market conditions 
no bid would be offered less than 
$240,000. 


Kansas City, Mo.—T. H. Lishear 
has secured the contract for the erec- 
tion of the House of Good Shepherd, 
the initial expenditure to be in excess 
of $150,000. The original group of 
buildings will consist of three con- 
nected buildings, a three-story con- 
vent building, 43x108 ft., for the sis- 
ters; a four-story children’s building, 
51x149 ft., and a one-story chapel. A 
power house, garage and other build- 


.ings will be located apart from the 


main group. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Judge Jóhn H. 
Lucas has been in Jefferson City con- 
sulting with the Missouri Public Util- 
ities Commission relative to a pro- 
posed bond issue by the Kansas City 
Light & Power Co. He says that 
while plans are not formulated as yet, 
the company would probably ask the 
Commission for authority to issue $6,- 
000,000 for a new power plant em- 
bodying four units. It will be the in- 
tention of the company to eventually 
consolidate the units. 


Kansas City, Mo.—It is said that 
the Kansas City Light & Power Co. 
may ask for a bond issue of $6,000,000, 
the preliminary steps before the Mis- 
souri Public Utilities Commission 
having been taken. It is the purpose 
of the company to erect a new power 
plant of four units and later to con- 
solidate the four units. 


Poplar Bluff, Mo.—Plans are being 
made for the erection of a big power 
plant to connect with several towns 
in the vicinity, by high tension wires. 

St. Joseph, Mo.—Charles L. Faust, 
city counselor, isl working, con ordi- 
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nances which will be submitted to 
the Council providing for a bond is- 
sue of $500,000 for an electric light 
plant, $500,000 for a new city hall, 
$760,000 for sewers and $50,000 for 
further motorization of the fire de- 
partment. This will make a complete 
bond issue of $1,810,000. 


St. Joseph, Mo.—Swift & Co. will 
erect an addition to the north boiler 
room, brick, two stories high, with 
modern mechanical equipment which 
will cost complete $90,000. It will give 
the plant an additional 1000 hp. In- 
cluded in the equipment will be two 
500-hp. boilers with chain grate 
stokers and two boiler feed pumps. 
A new smokestack of reinforced con- 
crete will be erected. The total im- 
provements will cost $25,000. 


St. Joseph, Mo.—J. H. Van Brunt, 
general manager of the street railway 
company, returned from New York 
City where he was in conference with 
the engineers of Henry L. Doherty 
& Co., the parent company, regarding 
the improvements to the local power 
plant. Actual construction work will 
start within ten days. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Union Electric 
Light & Power Co. has sold the build- 
ing which it tenants under a 20-year 
lease to Paul Brown, who has taken 
it over as an investment. The price 
as indicated by the revenue stamps 
on the deed was about $1,000,000, al- 
though the nominal consideration was 
$1000. The building is 11 stories high, 
149x100 ft., and is one of the most 
substantial in the St. Louis down- 
town district. 


Sikeston, Mo.—A_ special election 
will be held in June to vote on a $75,- 
000 bond issue for the erection of a 
municipal light plant. 


Sharon Springs, Kans.—Black & 
Veatch, engineers, 507 Inter-State 
building, Kansas City, Mo., have pre- 
pared plans for $40,000 worth of im- 
provements to be made to the electric 
light and water works. Address 
Harry C. Wheeler, city clerk. 


Beatrice, Neb.—Fire in the boiler 


room of the Dempster electric light . 


plant caused property loss of about 
$1000. 


Omaha, Neb.—Board of Education 
has made tentative plans for erection 
of three-story and utility attic High 
School of Commerce, 240x120 feet, 
$800,000. - 


Herrick, S. D—Henningson Engi- 
neering Co., National Bank building, 
Omaha, Neb., has completed prelimi- 
nary plans for improving the mu- 
nicipal electric light plant and water 
works system. An election will be 
held to submit bond issue to voters. 


Madison, S. D.—The city plans an 
election to vote on $125,000 bonds to 
build an electric light plant. 


SOUTH CENTRAL STATES. 


Ghent, Ky.—Ghent Electric Light 
Co., recently organized with a capital 
of $5000, is planning for the con- 
struction of a local electric light sys- 
tem. The company has been granted 
a municipal franchise. 


Louisville, Ky.—Commercial de- 
partment of the Louisville Gas & 
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Electric Co. during the week ended 
March 28 secured 75 new electric 
light and power customers with 35 
kw. of lighting and 156 hp. in motors, 
and closed contracts for wiring 24 
already built houses. New business 
connected to the company’s lines in- 
cludes 88 customers with 40 kw. of 
lighting. Electric energy output was 
10.6% greater than during the cor- 
responding week of 1918. 


Lookout Mountain, Tenn.—Fire re- 
cently destroyed the local power 
plant, with total loss, including ma- 
chinery and equipment, estimated at 
$50,000. It is understood that plans 
are being considered for rebuilding. 


Gloster, Miss.—The city has ar- 
ranged plans for the installation of a 
quantity of new equipment in the mu- 
nicipal electric light and water plant, 
estimated to cost about $11,000. 


Lexington, Miss—The city con- 
templates establishing an_ electric 
light plant. The specitcations include 
steam or oil engines. Address W. L. 
Jordan, city clerk. 


Senatobia, Miss.—The city plans to 
build electric and water works plants. 
Fifteen thousand dollars in bonds will 
be issued. Address mayor. 


Mobile, Ala—An electric power 
plant will be established by the Mo- 
bile Electric Co., to cost about $1,000,- 
000. Address T. K. Jackson, man- 


ager. 


Batesville, Ark.—H. V. Hoyt has 
under consideration the placing of 
machinery in grain elevator to fur- 
nish light and power to the village. 


Little Rock, Ark.— Arkansas Hydro- 
electric Development Co. has in- 
creased its capital $450,000 to provide 
for extension work and installation of 
equipment. - 


Clarendon, Ark. — Commonwealth 
Power Co. proposes to erect an elec- 
tric power plant. 


DeRidder, La.—The city is arrang- 


“ing plans for the installation of new 
““ pumping plant, and the construction 


of a new electric light and power 
plant, to be used for municipal serv- 
ice. It is understood that a bond 
issue for $90,000 to cover the cost of 
the work is planned. 


Commerce, Okla. — Arrangements 
have been made for the placing of 
street lights on Commerce street, the 
entire length of the business section. 
Work on the installation will begin at 
once. Lights will probably also be 
installed on other business streets, 
but definite plans have not been made. 


El Reno, Okla.— New industries or- 
vanized.at El Reno include the W. E. 
Bible Storage Battery Mfg. Co. and 
the Nugget Retining & Manufactur- 
ing Co. 


Enid, Okla—The Enid division of 
the Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. re- 
ports prospects of largely increased 
power load before the end of April, 
including resumption of operations by 
the local brick yard and Arctic Ice Co. 


Hanna, Okla.— The Commercial 
Club, recently organized, is making 
arrangements for a new light plant. 


Sapulpa, Okla.—The Sapulpa Elec- 
tric Co. during the past week estab- 
lished a new peak record of 1160, with 
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a daily output of 14,763 kw-hr. Elec- 
tric energy requirements of the local 
ice company have been increased 
from 33 to 53 hp. 


Dallas, Tex.—The city commission 
has just approved expenditures of ap- 
proximately $500,000, made by the 
Dallas Power & Light Co. The trans- 
actions involved in these expendi- 
tures are the purchase of the Dallas 
Ice, Fuel, Light & Power Co. and the 
Carroll Electric Co., both of which 
plants are to be taken over and 
merged into the system of the Dallas 
Power & Light Co. 


Fort Worth, Tex.—Plans are under 
consideration by the City Commission 
for a bond issue for $50,000 to pro- 
vide ior extensions in the municipal 
electric light system. 


Fort Worth, Tex.—Richard Ferris 
and H. E. Robison of Fort Worth, 
promoters of the proposed interurban 
electric railway to run between this 
city and Mineral Wells, will soon 
begin making the survey for the line. 
The right of way of the first 45 miles 
out of Fort Worth will be secured as 
soon as the survey is finished, it is 
stated. 


Fort Worth, 'Tex.—E. P. Turner of 
Dallas and associates have been 
granted a franchise by the commis- 
sioners’ court of Tarrant county to 
construct an interurban electric rail- 
way over the highways outside the 
limits of Fort Worth. It is stated the 
proposed line will run from this city 
to Abilene, via Mineral Wells, a dis- 
tance of about 200 miles. Mr. Turner 
and associates have for some time 
past been promoting the construction 
of two interurban electric railways to 
run out of Dallas. They organized 
the Dallas & Southwestern Traction 
Co. to build a line from Dallas to 
Glen Rose, and the Dallas & North- 
western Traction Co. to build a line 
from Dallas to Wichita Falls. Con- 
siderable preliminary work towards 
the construction of the two railways 
has been done. 


Fort Worth, Tex.—On April 8 an 
election will be held to decide the 
question of issuing $50,000 in bonds 
for extending electric lighting. Ad- 
dress mayor. 


Houston, Tex.—The work contem- 
plated for improving the water sys- 
tem includes electric pumps. Address 
mayor. ; 


Wichita Falls, Tex. Munger Ranch 
Oil, 612 Seventh street, recently in- 
corporated with a capital of $60,000, 
is planning for the construction of a 
new power plant and the installation 
of a pumping station. l 


WESTERN STATES. 


Crook, Colo.—An election will be 
held soon to vote on the proposal to 
issue $20,000 in bonds for the in- 
stallation of an electric light plant 
and water works system. Plans are 
being prepared by the Henningson- 
Engineering Co., Omaha, Neb. 


Gallup, N. Mex.—Gallup Electric 
Light & Power Co. has been incor- 
porated here for the purpose of pur- 
chasing the electric light and power 
plant that is owned by Gregory Page 
and associates. The plant will be en- 
larged and otherwise improved. 
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Salt Lake City, Utah—The city 
contemplates improvements to its 
water works, water supply lines, 
power plants, etc., to cost approxi- 
mately $1,000,000. Bonds will be 
raised through the sale of bonds. 


Marshfield, Ore.—Sitka Spruce Co. 
is operating its plant at Coquille, Ore., 
on double shift. Electric energy 
amounting to 250 hp. in motors is 
supplied by the Mountain States 
Power Company. The Buehner Lum- 
ber Co., of North Bend, whose re- 
quirements of electric energy amount- 
ing to 700 hp. are supplied by the 
Mountain States Co., expects to be- 
gin operation on double shift in the 
near future. The Kruse & Banks 
Shipbuilding Co. has received con- 
tracts for two large sailing vessels. 
these being the first private contracts 
awarded in this district since the ship- 
building yards began work on gov- 
ernment contracts. 


Spokane, Wash.—The Washington 
Public Service Commission has au- 
thorized the Spokane & Inland Em- 
pire Railroad Co. and the Washington 
Water Power Co. to charge a six- 
cent fare. This order followed the re- 
quest of the two companies for an 
increase from five cents to 
cents. 


Brawley, Cal—The Southern 
Sierras Power Co. is understood to 
be arranging plans for the construc- 
tion of a new substation at Brawley. 


Fresno, Cal.— The San Joaquin 
Light & Power Corp. is arranging 
plans for a consolidation with the 
Midland Counties Public Service 
Corp. A. C. Balch is president of the 
latter concern. 


San Diego, Cal.—The United States 
Navy Department has. recently com- 
pleted plans for the installation of a 
new floodlighting system at the naval 
coaling station at La Playa. 


San Francisco, Cal._—The city con- 
templates spending $17,000,000 for 
water and power plants. Money for 
this work is to be raised through the 
sale of bonds. 


Tulare, Cal—The Mt. Whitney 
Power & Electric Company has re- 
cently commenced work on improve- 
ments and extensions in its plant and 
system, the entire work being esti- 
inated to cost approximately $82,900. 
The work will comprise extensions in 
its power lines, to cost $60,000, im- 
provements in its Tulare lines, to 
cost $17,000, and the installation of 


new equipment, etc., to make up the 


total of $82,000 


Willows, Cal.—The Northern Cali- 
fornia Power Co. is considering plans 
for the construction of a new loca! 
substation, to provide for increased 
capacity. It is understood that a 
number of new pumping plants will 
he erected in this vicinity, and in 
connection with other increased busi- 
ness, necessitates the extension. 


Woodland, Cal.— The Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. is understood to be con- 
sidering plans for increased opera- 
tions in this vicinity. It is understood 
that several new pumping plants will 
be erected by the Alameda Sugar 
Company, power to be furnished by 
the Pacific company. 
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INCORPORATIONS 


New York, N. Y.—Fedecral Elec- 
trical Products Corporation. Capital, 
$5,000. To manufacture electrical 
specialties. Incorporators: A. and B. 
and L. Blum, 52 Broadway. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—William J. Piet- 
ers X-Ray Laboratory, Inc. Capital, 
$5,000. To deal in X-Ray apparatus. 
Incorporators: E. Liska, W. J. and 
A. Pieters, 101 Audubon avenue. 


Tuckahoe, N. Y.—Elgo Manufac- 
turing Co. Capital, $10,000. To man- 
ufacture electric bells and kindred 
speciaities. Incorporators: G. W. 
Smyth. J. J. Monahan and J. A. Mc- 
Loughlin, 154 91st st. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—Chapin & Baker 
Manufacturing Co. Capital, $25,000. 
To manufacture engines, boilers, etc. 
Incorporators: C. H. Searl, F. E. 
Baker and E. I. Chapin. 


Pompton Lakes, N. J.—Tri-County 
Electric Co. Capital, $25.000. To op- 
erate a local electric light, heat and 
power plant. Incorporators: Samuel 
W. McElroy, E. V. McElroy and 
Henry G. Hershfield. 


Worcester, Mass.— Worcester Bat- 
tery Exchange, Inc. Capital, $10,000. 
To operate in a general electrical en- 
gineering capacity, and deal in elec- 
trical supplies. Incorporators: Philip 
R. Ammidon, Ingham Bicknell, 
Cambridge; and H. M. Clifford, Re- 
vere. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Central Electric 
Tool Co. Capital, $5,000. To manu- 
facture electric tools of various kinds. 
John A. Metz, Dormont, is the prin- 
cipal incorporator. 


Philadelphia, Pa. — Pennsylvania 
Electric Welding Co. Capital, $10,000. 
Incorporated under Delaware laws. to 
engage in general electric welding 
operations. Incorporators: Clayton 
P. Plunkett, George H. Beck, and Al- 
bert Schroeder, Philadelphia. 


Memphis, Tenn.—Dixie Engine Co. 
Capital, $50.000. To manufacture en- 
gines, etc. Incorporators: E. H. Kim- 
mons, Jr.. Lemuel Dougherty, D. L. 
Devere, A. M. Bradford, and E. C. 
King. 

Chicago, Ill—Hall Radio Corpor- 
ation. Capital, $400,000. Incorporated 


- under Delaware laws to install com- 


mercial wireless systems. Incorpor- 
ators: Samuel C. Wood, A. D. Suess, 
Chicago; and L. B. Phillips, Dover. 


Smithland, Ky.—Smithland Light & 
Power Co. Capital, $8,000. To operate 
a local light and power plant. Incor- 
porators: G. L. Crawford, H. Wil- 
son, and M. L. Poell. 


Houston, Tex.—Houston Guada- 
lupe Water Power Co. Capital, $200.- 
000. To operate a local hydroelectric 
power plant. Incorporators: H. ; 
Halverton, F. T. Beadle, and C. L. 
Kolb. 


Philadel hia, Pa. — Pennsylvania 
Electric Welding Co. Capital, $10,000. 
To engage in general eleetrical con- 
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tracting operations, etc. John S. 
Thompson is the principal incorpo- 
rator. 


Norfolk, Va.—General’ Electrical 
Machinery Corporation. Capital, $20,- 
000. To engage in the manufacture 
of electrical equipment, machinery, 
etc. Incorporators: William A. Burk- 
ard, and E. T. Henderson. 


Petersburg, Va. — Cockade City 
Electric Co. Capital, $20,000. To 
manufacture electrical supplies, etc. 
Incorporators: B. Mason, president; 
D. M. Barner, secretary and treas- 
urer. 


Rock Hill, S. C.—Stegall Water & 
Light Co. Capital, $25,004. To en- 
gage in the installation of water and 
light systems, etc. J. Webb is secre- 
tary and treasurer. 


Austin, Tex—Cummings Electric 
Supply Co. Capital, $20,000. To en- 
gage in the manufacture of electrical 
supplies, etc. Incorporators: G. C. 
Sanford, R. L. Gresham, and J. G. 
Cummings. 


Dubuque. Iowa.—United Electric 
Co. To deal in electrical supplies and 
conduct a general business. Joseph 
Lowe, president and treasurer, and 
Clarence L. Willging, secretary. Capi- 
tal stock, $15,000. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.— Victory Electrical 
Supply Co. Nominal capital, $5,000. 
To manufacture electrical supplies, 
etc. Incorporators: A. W. Brooke, 
. H. Avaztan, and J. Wolff, 1089 
Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn. 


PROPOSALS 


Lighting Equipment.—Bids will be 
received until April 19 by the Water 
and Light Commission of Waterloo, 
Wis., for the installation of a new 
unit. Plans and specifications will be 
furnished upon application. Z. O. 
Failinger is secretary. 


Electric Light Plant.—Bids will be 
received at Benson, N. C., for water 
works and electric light plant. The 
work will consist of deep well and 
pump, combined water and electric 
station, 60 and 100-kw. units, boilers. 
pumps and reservoir and about five 
miles of water pipe lines. Address 
Ezra Parker, mayor. 


Hoistway and Electric Dumbwaiter. 
—Bids will be received by the super- 
vising architect, Washington, D. C.. 
on April 17, for installing complete 
a hoistway and electric dumbwaiter 
in the United States postoffice and 
courthouse of Pittsburgh, Pa., in ac- 


cordance with the drawing and speci- 


fication, copies of which may be had 
at the above office at the discretion 
of the supervising architect. Address 
James A. Wetmore, acting supervis- 
ing architect, Washington, D. C. 


Wood Working Machine.—Bids will 
be received April 29 by the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts, Navy De- 
partment, Washington, D. C., for one 
portable wood-working machine with 
motor drive, complete for service at 
Norfolk, Va. Schedule 3881. 
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Raymond H. Smith New President of Wisconsin Electrical 
Association — Colonel Junkersfeld Joins Stone & Webster 


Lorne C. WEBSTER has been ap- 
pointed president of the Quebec Rail- 
way, Light, Heat & Power Co., suc- 
ceeding the late Sir R. Forget. Sen- 
ator D. O. Lesperance, of Quebec, is 
the new vice-president. 


RALPH ELSMAN, general man- 
ager of the Kings County Lighting Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has been elected vice- 
president of the company. He will 
continue in the office of general man- 
ager in addition to his new duties. 


WALTER P. HatcuH, for nine 
years in charge of the wire sales di- 
vision in the home office of the Mor- 
gan Spring Co., Worcester, Mass., is 
now district sales manager for the 
western district and will make his 
headquarters at Chicago, Ill. 


. L. BAKER, formerly manager 
of the electrical and battery dep:*t 
ment of the Railway & Mine Supply 
Co., Chicago, has opened an office ir 
the Edison building, Chicago, where he 
will engage in the salvage of power 
plants and usable steel and wood scrap. 


Cart. L. W. Nims, of Engineer's 
Corps, U. S. Army, received his dis- 
charge from service. Captain Nims, a 
brother of F. D. Nims, general manager 
of Washington Coast Utilities, Seattle, 
formerly was on the engineering staff 
of the Utah Power & Light Co., Salt 
Lake City. 


H. H. SKINNER, formerly con- 
nected with the power engineer bureau 
of the sales department of the Nar- 
ragansett Electric Lighting Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., is now representing the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
mg Co. in the Rhode Island and eastern 
Connecticut territory and has estab- 
lished headquarters in the Union Trust 
building, Providence, R. I. 


BARZILLAI G. WoRrTH, former- 
ly electrical engineer, and vice-presi- 
dent of Walter Kidde & Co., Inc., was 
recently elected treasurer of the Mon- 
mouth Chemical Co. and will have 
charge of the manufacturing and re- 
search. This company produces potas- 
sium chlorate electrolytically, using 
processes and apparatus developed by 
Mr. Worth. 


R. E. S. GearRe, well known in 
the construction and power plant field 
in Chicago and the Middle West, was 
recently elected president of the Mid- 
West Manufacturing Co.. Old Colony 
building, Chicago. Mr. Geare will con- 
tmue his work of active representa- 
tion of the T. L. Smith Co., Manistee 
Iron Works Co., Geare & Co. and other 
concerns. The Mid-West Manufac- 
turing Co. has acquired the sales and 
manufacturing rights of the “Continen- 
tal” chain-grate stoker from the Manis- 
tee Iron Works and of the “Chaingrip” 
pipe vise and tools from the Gerolo 
Manufacturing Co. 


G. A. SHOEMAKER has been placed 
in charge of the western sales zones of 
the Graton & Knight Manufacturing 
Co., Worcester, Mass., which includes 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Minnesota, Kan- 
sas City, Dallas, St. Louis and New 
Orleans. 


RayMoNnD H. Sm™itTH, recently 
recently elected president of the Wis- 
consin Electrical Association and of the 
Wisconsin Gas Association, is vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Eastern Wisconsin Electric Co. with 


Raymond H. Smith. 


offices at Sheboygan, Wis. Mr. Smith 
entered the utility field with the Water- 
bury Traction Co., Waterbury, Conn., 
in 1897, and held various positions in 
the electric and railway departments 
until 1900, at which time he became 
assistant superintendent of the railway. 
In 1900 he was transferred to the head- 
quarters of the Connecticut Railway & 
Lighting Co. at Bridgeport, Conn. In 
1903 he was made superintendent of the 
company at Bridgeport and held this 
position until 1907 at which time he 
became general manager of the Albany 
& Hudson Railroad Co., of Albany, N. 
Y. This company, two years later, 
passed through a receivership, and Mr. 
Smith was made receiver, and later was 
made general manager of the re- 
organized company, the Albany South- 
ern Railway Co. 

In 1912 Mr. Smith left Albany and 
became general manager of the Jack- 
son Light & Traction Co., of Jackson, 
Miss., which position he held until 1916. 
In November, 1916, he was made vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Sheboygan Electric Co., of Sheboygan, 
Wis. In March, 1918, the company was 
consolidated with the Wisconsin Electric 
Railway Co., of Oshkosh, Wis., and the 
Eastern Wisconsin Railway & Light 
Co., of Fond du Lac, and Mr. Smith 
was made vice-president and general 
manager of the consolidated companies, 
the Icastern Wisconsin Electric Co. 


HARRY TorRREY, of Madison, N. 
J.. superintendent at the municipal light 
plant at Chatham, N. J., has resigned 
to become superintendent of the local 
municipal light plant. 


Frank Dr1x, formerly superin- 
tendent of the municipal light and 
power plant at Fort Wayne, Ind., has 
been appointed county engineer of Al- 
lin county and superintendent of the 
county light and power plant. 


G. L. MAYER has severed his con- 
nection with the Joseph Joseph & 
Brother Co., Chicago, to become buyer 
for the James S. Miller Co., Chicago. 
Mr. Mayer was formerly purchasing 
agent of the Ohio Electric Railway Co., 
resigning that position to join the Joseph 
company. 


J. McDoNaALtp SMITH, formerly 
chief engineer of the Triumph Electric 
& Ice Machine Co., has left the com- 
pany to represent the Australian in- 
terests of the Texas Oil Co., with head- 
quarters at Sydney, Australia. Mr. 
Smith leaves behind him in the elec- 
trical industry a host of friends and an 
enviable record. 


E. C. CHERRINGTON and T. R. 
CooLey, who for the past few years 
have been in the sales service depart- 
ment of the Cutler-Hammer Manufac- 
turing Co. at Milwaukee, have been 
transferred to the Pittsburgh office of 
the central district, Mr. Cherrington 
becoming ofhce manager and Mr. Cool- 
ey, engineering correspondent. 


PROFESSOR MICHAEL PUPIN, 
of the electrical engineering de- 
partment of Columbia University, 


sailed for France on the White Star 
liner on March 28. He has gone abroad 
to lend his assistance to the Peace Con- 
ference and expects to be gone until 
June unless the conference finishes its 
deliberations before that date. Profes- 
sor Pupin was royal consul-general 
for Serbia in the United States until 
a few months ago, when another rep- 
resentative was sent over from Europe. 
He is regarded as an authority on the 
Slav races. 

CLYDE A. Fuint, for many 
years connected with the electric heat- 
ing industry, has received the appoint- 
ment of sales manager of the Rath- 
bone Sard Electric Co., Inc., Albany, N. 
Y. Mr. Flint entered the industry in 
1905, starting with the Simplex Electric 
Heating Co., of Cambridge, Mass.. 
holding a number of positions in its 
factory and acting as representative 
through New England. He became as- 
sociated with the Rathbone Sard 
company about three years ago to take 
up electric range work, and since then 
has had charge of the manufacturing, 
advertising, sales work and engineer- 
ing, being responsible for many of the 
changes in the present line of Acorn 
ranges produced_ by the company. 


April 12, 1919. 


CHARLES J. MARSH, connected 
with the Standard Underground Cable 
Co., Perth Amboy, N. J., was recently 
elected president of the New York 
Metal Exchange at its annual election. 


Fred H. WALDRON, formerly 
Minneapolis representative of the Chi- 
cago Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, was 
recently appointed manager of the 
pneumatic tools sales division of the 
company, succeeding J. G. Osgood, re- 
signed. 


MELBURN BRANT, who was com- 
missioned captain in the United States 
Army, has rejoined the Byllesby forces 
as a salesman for the bond department 
in New York City. Before entering 
the service Mr. Brant was connected 
first with the publicity department and 
later with the bond department of H. 
M. Byllesby & Coz, Chicago office. 


D. W. BLAKESLEE, electrical en- 
gineer, formerly assistant superintend- 
ent of the Pennsylvania Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., has, after serving 
about two years as first lieutenant, 56th 
Engineers, A. E. F.. returned to his 
civil occupation with the Jones & 
Loughlin Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
While in France Mr. Blakeslee did ex- 
perimental and development work in 
connection with anti-aircraft search- 
lights and sound-ranging applications. 
He now makes a specialty of mill and 
factory lighting and power applica- 
tions. > 


ALBERT T. Kunz, who for many 
vears has served the Houston Electric 
Co., Houston, Tex., in various capaci- 
ties, has been appointed to the position 
of purchasing agent of the company and 
also of the Galveston-Dallas Electric 
Railway Co. In addition, Mr. Kunz be- 
comes general passenger agent of the 
latter road, being appointed to the posi- 
tion recently vacated by Rex D. Frazier, 
resigned. Mr. Kunz is a native of 
Houston and has been in the employ of 
the Houston Electric Co. since his boy- 
hood days, literally growing up with the 
Houston office of the Stone & Webster 
interests. : 


LIEUT. COM. H; Je Eiison,; U. 
S. Naval Reserve Force, has been re- 
leased to inactive status and has re- 
sumed his civilian work as secretary 
and treasurer of the Walter A. Zel- 
nicker Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo., with 
which company he was in charge of 
internal management and manufactur- 
ing operations. Mr. Elson was grad- 
uated from the U. S. Naval Academy 
in 1898 and after service in Cuba, the 
Philippines and China, resigned from 
the Navy in 1902 to become interested 
in the Zelnicker -company. He was 
chief engineer of the Missouri Naval 
Militia with which organization he was 
mobilized into Federal service when 
war was declared. His assignment was 
inspector of machinery 9th, 10th and 
llth Naval Districts, with headquarters 
at Chicago, where he had charge of the 
design and conversion to salt water use 
of machinery department of Great 
Lakes vessels taken over by the Navy 
Department, among which were the 
well known boats, City of South Haven, 
lirginta and Puritan, as well as reha- 
bilitation and design and installation 
of new machinery in the ill-fated East- 
land, now named U. S. S. Wilmotte. 
Mr. Elson will have the general man- 
agement of operations and manufac- 
turing of the Zelnicker company and its 
various subsidiaries. 


ELECTRICAL REVIEW 


IrvING SAMUELS, Allentown, 
Pa., formerly connected with the Le- 
high Valley Light & Power Co., and 
chairman of the local section of the 
National Electric Light Association, re- 
cently established offices in the Hun- 
sicker building, 17 North Seventh 
street, to engage in a general electrical 
and mechanical engineering capacity. 


CL: PETER JUNKERSFELD, as- 
sistant to the vice-president of the 
Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago, in 
charge of the contract, operating, elec- 
trical and construction departments of 
that company, resigned April 1 to be- 
come engineering manager for Stone & 
Webster, engineers, constructors and 
managers of Boston, Mass. Colonel 
Junkersfeld began his career with the 
Edison company in 1895, shortly after 
graduating from the University of Illi- 
nois, as a helper at the old Harrison 
street station. Shortly after this he 
entered the Engineering Department of 


Col. Peter Junkersfeld. 


the company and from then on he 
played a very prominent part in the 
development of the company. Among 
the most notable of his achievements 
while with the Edison company were 
his work in connection with the con- 
struction of its large generating sta- 
tions and substations, his activities in 
supplying the Chicago surface and 
elevated roads with power and his in- 
vestigation in 1906 of the electric power 
requirements of the steam railroads in 
Chicago. 

In 1917, immediately following the 
declaration of war, he was one of the 
five reserve majors called into the 
service of what was later called the 
Construction Division of the Army. In 
this capacity he played a very important 
part in the organization of the depart- 
ment, in the building of many canton- 
ments and in many. other remarkable 
construction works which were accom- 
plished during the period of the war. 
In recognition of his services he was 
promoted to lieutenant-colonel and later 
to colonel. He was discharged on 
March 4, 1919. 

Colonel Junkersfeld was for two 
vears president of the Association of 
Edison Illuminating Companies, was 
for three years vice-president of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers. He is also a member of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, the Western Society of Engi- 
neers, the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation and the American Electric 
Railway Association. 
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W. D. Hopvegsown has recently been 
made district manager of the Imperial 
Electric Co. of Akron, Ohio, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. Mr. Hodgson has 
had an extended experience in the elec- 
trical industry, previous to his connec- 
tion with the Imperial company having 
been superintendent of the lightmg and 
power department of the Northern 
Ohio Light & Traction Co. at Akron. 


Fins? Lites S.A, Kontra 
of the coast artillery has been dis- 
charged from the service and has joined 
the forces of the Advance Machinery 
& Supply Co.. Denver, Colo., as sales 
engineer. Lieutenant Koenig was grad- 
uated from the electrical engineering 
department of the University of Colo- 
rado in 1913 and has spent about four 
years in the employ of the General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. The 
last two years of this time was spent 
in the experimental department. Lieu- 
tenant Koenig joined the colors in Au- 
gust, 1917, and was commissioned first 
lieutenant C. A. R. C. in November, 
1917. The Advance company is the 
western representative for the De Laval 
Steam Turbine Co., C. H. Wheeler 
Manufacturing Co., Uehling Instrument 


Co., Republic Flow Meters Co., Betson . 


Plastic Fire Brick Co. Richardson- 
Phenix Co., Ohio Blower Co., Viking 
Pump Co., Heine Chimney Co., Yarnall- 
Waring Co., together with several other 
specialties of merit used in the engi- 
neering field. 


Obituary. 


Dr. JAMES J. CLARK, inventor 
of pioneer telegraph devices, and for- 
merly associated with Samuel Morse, 
Alfred Vail, and other prominent fg- 
ures in telegraphic development, died 
at Washington, D. C., on March 21, 
aged 90 years. 


Sir WILLIAN CrookEs, Eng- 
lish chemist and physicist, died in Lon- 
don, Eng., on April 4. He was. born 
in London on June 17, 1832, and studied 
chemistry at the Royal College of 
Chemistry under A. W. von Hofmann, 
whose assistant he became in 185l. 
Three years later he was appointed an 
assistant in the meteorological depart- 
ment of the Radcliffe observatory, Ox- 
ford, and in 1855 he obtained a chem- 
ical post at Chester. In 1861, he dis- 
covered thallium, a new element, while 
conducting an examination of the 
residue left in the manufacture of sul- 
phuric acid, and while carrying out in- 
vestigations of the metal and its’ prop- 
erties found that it appeared heavier 
when cold than hot. This was ex- 
plained by him as being due to a “re- 
pulsion of radiation.” Utilizing this 
principle he constructed the radiometer, 
which led to his famous researches on 
the phenomena produced by the dis- 
charge of electricity through highly ex- 
hausted tubes, sometimes known as 
Crookes tubes, and to the development 
of his theory of “radiant matter” or 
matter in a “fourth state,” which led 
up to the modern electronic theory. 
Later he began an inquiry into the con- 
stitutions of rare earths, his researches 


Jeading him to very startling results. 


On the discovery of radium, he took 
up the study of the element, doing 
much to bring its forces to the service 
of mankind. He was a prolific writer 
of books on physics and chemistry. He 
was knighted in 1897 and was the re- 
cipient of numerous medals and honors 
from various institutions. 
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Public Utility Commissions a Vital 


Necessity. 


In the March issue of the Doherty 

News, issued by Henry L. Doherty & Co., 
the following editorial comments are 
made concerning public utility commis- 
sions: 
- “One of the regrettable results of the 
war as it effects public utility properties 
throughout the United States is a dis- 
position on the part of the people to do 
away with public utility commissions, or 
at least. to take away some of their 
powers of rate making. Since the or- 
ganization of the commissions by the 
Various states there has been a gradual 
increase in the power granted to them. 
This power has not always been wisely 
or fairly wieided. ‘The machinery of the 
commissions, however, has been advan- 
tageous in one respect in particular, and 
that is it has been able to function in a 
more or less disinterested manner, 

“As long as conditions were such that 
public utility commissions could institute 
reforms that improved the operating con- 
ditions of utilities under their jurisdiction, 
the commissions received popular ap- 
proval from the people. With the in- 
creased costs resulting from the war, 
which included materially higher wages 
and higher prices for maintenance and 
iniprovements, the utilities were con- 
fronted with the problem of obtaining 
higher rates ror their services. In manv 
cases the necessity for these higher rates 
Was so great that unless they were 
granted the companies would be forced 
into the hands of receivers. The public 
utility commissions in most cases saw 
the necessity also for granting the ap- 
plications of the companies and gave the 
relief needed, 

“In many instances where higher rates 
had been allowed the people in the cities 
and towns affected attempted by every 
means within their power to prevent the 
higher rates going into effect. Cut of the 
agitation which grew up as the result of 
this feeling on the part of the people 
there has developed a movement to re- 
turn to the individual cities and towns 
the power of making rates that has here- 
tofore been in the hands of the commis- 
sions. This is a dangerous movement for 
the reason that local political conditions 
are often such that the utilities cannot 
obtain reasonable treatment from the 

eonle of the cities in which they operate. 

t is a movement that should be fought 
by every stockholder in a public utility 
corporation. The day when the stock- 
holder in a corporation has no further 
obligation than to receive his dividend 


checks has passed, The stockholder’s 
responsibility goes much further than 
this. He is a partner with the manage- 


ment of the corporation and as such he 
should use his intluence to develop public 
opinion along sound lines. 

“The public utility commissions may 
not have been the most ideal medium for 
regulating utility properties, but they are 
on the whole better than anything that 
has yet been devised. and they are better 
than the method of local control that is 
now being agitated in so many com- 
munities. The stockholders must fight to 
prevent any further demoralization of 
public utility control and in this man- 
ner particularly their intluence is vitally 
necessary.” 


Toronto System Shows Large In- 
crease in Gross. 
The annual report of the Toronto 


Hydro-llectric System for the past year 
shows a gross revenue of $2,353,443. made 
up as follows: Lighting, $7143.911; power, 
$982,859; street lighting, $300,594: exnibi- 
tion, $15.045: current supply in bulk to 
other municipalities, $245.856: income from 
other sources, $61.472. The expenditures 
were $812,251, cost of current: $661,361. 
cost of operation and management: and 
$846,164. tixed charges, interest and sink- 
ing fund, a total of $2,231,776, showing a 
net profit in the vear’s operation of $21,- 
166. The assets of the system are valued 
at $10,628,222, with gross Jiabilities of 
HOS 255. showing a surplus of assets 
totaling 265,979, 


Staten Island Company Issues Bonds. 


The Public Service Commission for the 
First District has adopted an order per- 
mitting the Staten Island Rapid Transit 
Railway Co. to issue $1,150,000 face value 
of refunding bonds, due June 1, 1948, and 
bearing interest at 4%, payable semi- 
annually. The bonds are redeemabie at 
par and accrued interest on and after 
June 1, 1925. The bond issue is secured 
under the company's $5,000,000 refunding 
mortgage, executed on June 1, 1905, to 
the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, as 
trustee. The order recites that the Rail- 
way Co. shall sell the bonds so as to net 
it not less than the par value of the prin- 
cipal thereof, besides accrued interest, the 
proceeds to be applied for the discharge 
of refunding of an equal amount of ob- 
ligations of the railway company to the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. for the 
acquisition of property and the construc- 
tion, completion, extension or improve- 
ment of its facilities. The application of 
the company under which the hearings 
were held states that the Staten Island 
Rapid Transit Railway Co. is indebted to 
the Baltimore & Ohio Co. in the sum of 
$1,625.000 for cash advances made to the 
Rapid Transit Railway Co. for con- 
scruction purposes, much of the money 
being spent for dock and other improve- 
nent in the vicinity of St. George, Staten 
Island. 


American International Corporation 
Issues Annual Report. 


In its annual report to stockholders, the 
American International Corporation has 
clearly defined the policy and scope of its 
organization, It states that while the 
effort of the corporation during the great- 
er part of 1918 was devoted almost entire- 
ly to war work, normal business has been 
resumed as far as practicable since the 
armistice was signed. Founded primarily 
for foreign business, three years’ experi- 
ence has shown to the organization the 
necessity of an association with domestic 
interests to enable it to develop effective- 
kW international investment and trade. 
Its charter provides for a very wide field 
of activity, permitting it to undertake 
almost any business that it might desire. 

For the purpose of getting the best or- 
ganization with a high concentration of 
effort upon each undertaking, it has been 
the policy of the management to carry on 
a large part of the business through sub- 
sidiary companies which confine them- 
selves exclusively to the particular busi- 
ness for which they are organized. The 
entire business of the American Interna- 
tional Corporation falls into five principal 
groups: Participations in foreign or do- 
mestie corporations doing foreign busi- 
ness, which includes investments in the 
securities of corporations whose activi- 
ties are in accord with the purposes for 
which the corporation is formed: the sec- 
ond is proprietary and controlled com- 
panies. in which the corporation owns all 
or a majority of the capital stock. In 
these companies the corporation exer- 
cises its rights in the appointment of di- 
rectors, officers and staff and in the di- 
rection of its general policies. Each of 
these sub-companies operates independ- 
ently of the others and has its own or- 
ganization, both domestic and foreign, 
responsible to its president and board of 
directors. This group has had consider- 
able difficulty during the year on account 
of the various trade restrictions. such as 
export licenses, lack of shipping space and 
forcign taxes, but on the whole a good 
showing has been made. 

The third group embodies development 
undertakings. governmental or private, at 
home or abroad. New undertakings of 
this group have heen postponed during 
the war because of the restricted market 
for securities. The fourth group includes 
departmental business conducted directly 
by the corporation in its own name cither 
in the Untted States or abroad. In this 
group are included also research, super- 
visory and consulting departments, which 
do not necessarily return a direct profit. 
but which form an essential part of the 
organization. The fifth division consists 
of the foreign offices and representation 
in foreign corporations organized jointly 


with interests in foreign countries for the 
purpose of studying business opportuni- 
ties there. During the past years the for- 
eign representatives have continued to 
strengthen the friendly relations of the 
corporation abroad, and have rendered it 
valuable assistance through their inti- 
mate knowledge of conditions in the 
countries in which they are established. 
The company has recently completed the 
organization in Italy of a Societé d'Etude. 
It is expected that similar arrangements 
may be made in other countries for the 
systematic study of opportunities for 
commerce, engineering, construction and 
finance. 


Schenectady Illuminating Merger. 


Orders have been passed by the Public 
Service Commission authorizing the con- 
solidation of the Schenectady Power Co. 
and Mohawk Gas Co., of Schenectady, N. 
Y.. Hudson Electric Light & Power Co. of 
Amsterdam, and the East Creek Electric 
Light & Power Co. into the Schenectady 
Illuminating Co. The Illuminating com- 
pany owns the stock of the Mohawk Gas 
Co. and the Commission's orders au- 
thorize it to acquire the stock of the 
other three companies. 

The merger of the four companies is a 
step in the proposed consolidation of the 
Schenectady Illuminating Co. and the 
Adirondack Power Corporation, which 
controls extensive hydroelectric power de- 
Velopments on the upper Hudson river. 
The consolidated balance sheet of the 
five companies shows total fixed capital 
as $8,402,192, total assets $10,505,235, total 
capitalization $6,277,000, total unfundea 
debt $2,033,442. total reserves $967,867, and 
corporate surplus $1,256,925. The orders 
authorize acquiring common stock, par 
value, aggregating $1,600,000, as follows: 
$800,000 of the SchenectadyePower Co., 
$300,000 of the Edison company of 
Amsterdam, and $500,000 of the East 
Creek company. 


Richmond Light Notes Authorized. 


The Indiana Public Service Commission 
has granted authority to the Richmond 
Light. Heat & Power Co. to sell at par 
$150,000 of two-year 7% gold notes, with 
which to refund an issue of $450,000 of 
five-year 6% gold notes previously au- 
thorized by the Commission. The Com- 
mission required, however, that the hold- 
ing company guarantee principal and in- 
terest, the order reading “it appears that 
rates based on the value of the com- 
pany’s property and fixed by the Com- 
mission, $475,000, may prove to be in- 
sufficient to meet the existing or the pro- 
posed fixed charges on the company’s 
bonded and tloating debt of $749,719.” The 
Commission denied the company authority 
to issue the bonds as the company pro- 
posed in the petition, holding that the 
company's proposal virtually would have 
paid a bonus of 3% to holders of the old 
issue of notes for accepting a new issue 
in lieu thereof. 


Oklahoma Company Issues Notes. 


A syndicate headed by H. M. Byllesby 
& Co., Inc., and Bonbright & Co., Inc., 
reports a heavy oversubscription of the 
offering of $2.500.000 Oklahoma Gas & 
Electric Co. one year 7% gold notes. Pro- 
ceeds of the notes, which are dated April 
1, 1919, and offered at 99% and interest. 
will be used principally for the retirement 
of the present issue of $2.500,000 two- 
year 6% notes due June 15, 1919. Net 
earnings for the year ended Dec. 31, 1918, 
were $821,404. Annual charges on bonds, 
notes and divisional preferred stock were 
$290.879. leaving a balance of $530,525, or 
more than three times the interest 
charges on the new issue of notes. 


Telephone Bonds Authorized. 


Authority has been granted the Inde- 
pendent Telephone & Telegraph Co. by 
the Illinois Public Utilities Commission to 
issue first mortgage 6% gold bonds in the 
amount of $13,500 and the execution of 
its deed of trust to the Sangamon Loan & 
Trust Co. or Springfield to secure the 
issue of bonds. O. F. Berry, president of 
the company, Carthage, Tl. 
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For the | 
Readjustment Period=What? 


XXXII. 


LOOKING NORTH 


Much is said nowadays of encouraging trade 
relations with South America, and undoubt- 
edly the opportunities for business with the 
Latin countries promise excellent returns from 
wise cultivation. 


It is, however, a fact that the Dominion of 
Canada, with a population one-third that of 
Brazil, is a better purchaser in American mar- 
kets than the whole of South America. 


In January of this year Canada bought from 
us $55,700,000 worth of goods, while all South 
America trailed with $52,000,000. 


In seven months ending January 31, 1919, of 
which a little more than four fell in war time 
and a little less than three in the armistice 
period, Canada was billed by the United States 
for the vast sum of $542,500,000 on commodi- 
ties purchased, while the whole of South Amer- 
ica bought of us only $337,300,000 worth. In 
the same period our exports to all Africa 
amounted to only $38,000,000; to all Oceania, 
$123,000,000; to all Asia, $475,000,000. 


The balance in our favor on trade with Canada 
in the seven months was more than double the 
balance on trade with South America. 


Our Canadian neighbors are a thrifty, progres- 
sive people, closely kin to us in blood, in spirit, 
in habits of life. They are a good people to 
do business with. The friendship cemented by 
comradeship in war should become a close 
trade alliance in peace. It is to our advantage 
for many reasons to promote intercourse be- 
tween the two countries. This is one of the 
factors to be taken into consideration when 
planning and carrying out the readjustment of 
our industries. 


C. A. TUPPER "President 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE PRESS, INC., CHICAGO 
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° Dividends. 


The board of directors of the Northern 
States Power Co. has declared ‘the reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of 1%% on the 
preferred stock of the company, payable 
April 21 to stockholders of record as of 
March 31. 


The board of directors of the Western 
States Gas & Electric Co. of Delaware 
has declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 1% % on the preferred stock of 
the company, payable April 15 to stock- 
holders of record as of March 31. 


Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania has 
declared a «quarterly dividend of 116%, 
payable April 15 to stock of record April 5. 


Central IHlinois Public Service Co., has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 144% on 
preferred stock, payable April 15 to stock 
of record April 1. 


The board of directors of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
has declared a quarterly dividend of 134%. 
Navable April 30 to stockholders of record 
April 4; also a quarterly dividend of 1%% 
on preferred stock, payable April 15 to 
stock of record April 4. 


Ottumway Rallway & Light Co. has de- 
Clared a quarterly dividend of 1%%. pay- 
able April 15 to stock of record March 31. 
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Western Power Co. has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 1% on preferred 
stock, payable April 15 to stock of record 
March 31. 


Philadelphia Co. has declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 144% on common stock, 
payable April 30; a semi-annual dividend 
of 3% on cumulative preferred stock, pay- 
anle in May, and a quarterly dividend of 


1%% on cumulative preferred stock, pay- 


able May 1. 


American Light & Traction Co. has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 242% on 
common stock and a dividend of 2%% on 
each 100; also a quarterly dividend of 
1%% on preferred stock, payable May 1 
to stock of record April 12. 


Public Service Co. of Northern Illinois 
has declared a quarterly dividend of $1.50 
on preferred stock, also a quarterly div- 
idend of $1.75 on common stock, both pay- 
able May 1 to stockholders of record 
April 15. 


Westinghouse Air Brake Co. has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of $1.75 a 
share, payable April 30 to stock of record 
March 31. 


Automatic Electric Co. has declared a 
quarteriy dividend of 1%, payable April 15 
to stock of record April 9. 


CITIES SERVICE, CO. 
12 months 12 months 
ending ending 
1919. Feb. 28 Month of Month of 
Feb. 28 1918. Feb., 1919. Feb., 1918. 
Gross earnings ..........eceeees $22.019,868.81 $19,597,248.20 $1,767,276.27 $1,849,610.70 
ExpenSes ik od oc ee eae eee ks è 576.817.11 368,179.53 58,096.20 33,520.78 
Net carnings.............0000- $21,443,051 70 $19,229.068.67 $1,709,180.07 $1.816,059.92 
Interest on debentures......... 530,261.31 2.680.70 150,098.32 213.65 
Net to stock...............00- $20,912.790.39 $19,226,387.97 $1,559, 081.75 75 $1,815,876.27 
Dividends, preferred stock...... 4,046,539.50 3,805,599.50 340, 355.00 335,592.00 


Net to common stock and re- 
serves 


Debenture fund... .... ccc eee ee eee 


Contingent TON isc a 34h bsiace ese wees 
Stoek surplus....... re BN teat eave Guy aad aie hora ane 
Surplus reserve 
Surplus 


CD 


Total surplus and reserves.............. 


WEEKLY 


oe emer se eevee es ese wee sre ese ee eevee eee 


eaervreeree tt eee eer ee ee ee eeeve se eeve 


oor esne eeso es eee eee eee ee ewe ee ae e 


oe eee neers towne ae eee eran eee ee ee eo es 


bi eck Sete Glee A Go, Se IG Rea wake $38,231,548.18 


$15,420,788.47 $1,218,726.75 $1,480,284.27 
$ 615,696.41 

624,521.56 
1,702, 768.55 
5,863,116.42 


29,525,445.24 


COMPARISON OF CLOSING- BID PRICES OF SECURITIES OF LEAD- 


ING ELECTRICAL COMPANIBS. 
Quotations furnished by F. M. Zeiler & Co., Rookery Bldg., Chicago. 


Div. rate. Bid Bid 
Publie Utilities. Per cent. Apr. 1. Apr. 8. 
Adirondack Electric Power of Glens Falls, common........ jae ce 6 12 12 
Adirondack | Electric Power of Glens Falls, preferred............. 6 72 72 
American Gas & Electric of New York, common............. 10+extra 119 119 
American Gas & Electric of New York, preferred............... 6 41 41 
American Light & Traction of New York, COMMON 6.6 65 se ecsss eae ba 239 240 
American Lignt & Traction of New York, preferred............. 6 98% 99 
American Power & Light of New York, common................ 4 54 54 
American Power & Light of New York, preferred............... 6 73 T4 
American Public Utilities of Grand Rapids, common..........-. es 5 10 
American Public Utilities of Grand Rapids, preferred........... T 33 30 
American Telephone & Telegraph of New York .......sssssssseo z 103 1013 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, common......... oe 51 5 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, particip.......... 7 10 10 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, first preferred... .. 62 62 
Appalachian Power, common.......... E ee ee Re ne M 2 2 
Appalachian Power, preferred. ...... cc 0. cece cece c cere ees eereeeee T7 12 12 
Cities Service of New York, COoOMmMmon......s.sesesesesessesese +extra 359 308 
Cities Service of New York. preferred...........cc cece ee eens A 6 79 194 
Commonwealth Edison of Chicago .........ssssssesecosossesesreo g 113 114 
Comm. Power, Railway & Light of Jackson, common............ Beg 20 23 
Comm. Power, Railway & Light of Jackson, preferred........... 6 43 $414 
Federal Light & Traction of New York, common................ ee 9 9 
Federal Light & Traction of New York, preferred............... oS 45 44 
Illinois Northern Utilities of Dixon .. 2... cc cc cee ce ee eee teen 6 w ts 
Middle West Utilities of Chicago, common..............eee08: 2+extra 23 25 
Middle West Utilities of Chicago, preferred. . ea e age a ae ee Sere 6 4R 51 
Northern States Power of Chicago, common...........0-208ee00. 70 70 
Northern States Power of Chicago, preferred.............06-- ex. div.7 89 89 
Pacifie Gas & Electric of San Francisco, common...........+... bs 527% a2 
Pacific Gas & Electric of San Francisco, preferred.......... . 6 RBT e RaT 
Public Service of Northern Illinois, Chicago, common............ T 93 95 
Public Service of Northern IHNinois, Chicago, preferred....... rs 6 91 90 
Republic Railway & Light of Youngstown, common............. 4 20 20 
Republic Railway & Light of Youngstown, preferred............ 6 ax 59 
Standard Gas & Electric of Chicago, cOMMON.............000002. Suk 29% 28 
Standard Gas & Electric of Chicago, preferred.................. 6 43 42 
Tennessee Railway, Light & Power of Chattanooga, common. N 414 5 
Temmessee Railway, Light & Power of Chattanooga, preferred, 6 21 2 
United Light & Railways of Grand Rapids, common............ 4 39 4014 
United Light & Railways of Grand Rapids. preferred........... 6 71 71% 
Western Power of San Francisco, common .............0.002 008 oe 17 16% 
Western Union Telegraph of New York ............. 000. ec eee extra 85 87 
Industries— 
Electric Storage of Philadelphia, common ..........ccccceececes 4 T 69 
General Electric of Schenectady ......ssssssescsssssens re ee 8 156%, 156 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. of Pittsburgh, common Baars EEA 7 45% 4514 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. of Pittsburgh, preferred.......... T 55 55 
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Earnings. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA EDISON. 

1919. 1918. 
February gross ..... $ 714,256 $ 643,458 
Net after taxes ...... 451,195 83,876 
Surplus after charges 181,628 151,008 
12 months gross ..... 8,943,407 8,168,531 
Net after taxes ...... 5,586,934 5, 939,223 
Surplus after charges 2,592,597 2,736,124 

THIRD AVENUE RAILWAY. 

For February— 1919, 1918. 
GOSS .... eee ee eee $ 764,757 $ 693,966 
Net after taxes ...... 107,258 89.871 


Deficit after charges. 104,018 117,673 
For the § months ended Feb. 28— 


GLOSS) 65k hoes se Sh0 wos 6,586,223 6,832,414 
Net after taxes ...... 1,037,829 1,380,600 
Deficit after charges. 626,589 290,463 


COMMONWEALTH POWER, RATE ae 
& LIGHT. 


The Commonwealth Power, Railway & 
Light Co. reports for February, 1919, gross 
earnings of $2,036,429, an increase of 
25.77% compared with the corresponding 
period of a year ago. Net earnings 
amounted to $855,515, an increase of 
50 07%, and surplus after cares of $180,- 
912, compared with a deficit $14,144 for 
the month of February, 1918. 


NORTHERN OHIO ELECTRIC CORP. 
February, 1919— 


Gross earnings E EEE EE wine $673,934 
Net earnings .......ssesesssses.s .. 223,127 
Surplus after charges ee ee 60,824 


CANADIAN WESTINGHOUSE. 


The Canadian Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd., in its annual re- 
port for the year ending Dec. 31, 1918. 
shows net earnings after depreciation of 
$870,718. or 13.98% increase, as compared 
with $846,276 in 1917. During the year 
Guar tery dividends were paid at the rate 

f 1% and an extra dividend of 2% paid. 
The total assets are $9,441,398, an in- 
crease over 1917 of $286,288. 


CENTRAL MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
ELECTRIC PROPERTIES. 


January— 
Gross earninGS ...... ccc cece cceees $35,248 
Surplus after charges Sa a . 7,688 
12 months— l 
Gross earnings ...........cceeeees 346,278 
Surplus after charges ............ 49,4 


PENNSYLVANIA UTILITIES. 


1919. 1918. 
Jan.. operating income....$ 50,024 $ 26,344 
12 months 4.5. 45.5 acco wrwiee oS 411,928 197,055 
EL PASO ELECTRIC. 

Gross earnings— 1919. 1918. 
February ............ $ 120,067 $ 103,875 
12 months ........... 1,287,428 1,274,165 

Net earnings— 

February in. hie ne was 34,327 37,400 
12 months ........... 382,206 460,347 


FEDERAL LIGHT & TRACTION. 


Gross earnings— 1919.. 1918. 
January ...essesssse.. $ 333,629 $ 310,34: 
12 months ........... 3,520,316 2,933,776 

Net cearnings— 

PANUVALY -. bese s8aiwras 97,756 98,341 
12 months ........... 1,051,724 $61,573 
BLACKSTONE VALLEY GAS & ELEC. 

Gross earnings— 1919. 1918. 
February ............ $ 198.565 $ 170,418 
12 months 54008 bae ss 2,521,369 2,013,346 

Net earnings—- - 

February .......... 43,047 50,938 
12 months ........... 680,006 624,664 


SAN JOAQUIN LIGHT & POWER. 


Gross earnings— 1919. 1918. 
12 months ........... $2,615,548 $2,054,000 
Net earnings— 
12 months 66 6 weed Gs 1,122,933 1,158,365 


DENVER GAS & ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


The annual report of the Denver Gas & 
Iilectric Co. for the year ending Dec. 31, 


1918, and SPARONE wath 1917, mow, 
91 91 
Gross earnings. ..$3.727,259.49 $3,419,966.23 


Operating exp.... 2,265,392.25 1,992,935.51 


Less underlying 


bond interest ..$ 372,065.42 375,209.59 


Balance _....... $1,989,801.82 $1,051,821.18 
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Fig. 1—Testing Panels. 
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Fig. 2.—Split Extension Cords. 


Testing by Means 


of Lamp Signals 


Methods of Using Lamps in Testing for Grounds, Short Circuits 
and Continuity of Underground Cables— Methods of Check- 
ing-up Phases and Identification— Apparatus for Making Tests 


By FRANK GILLOOLEY 


k NEW or repair work on multi-conductor cables, 


if the proper phase relations have not been main- 

tained in the splice, the “twist?” must be corrected 
at the pothead at either end of the cable. Frequently, 
the pothead will have to be opened and the conductors 
rearranged. A system whereby the splicer, knowing the 
phases, can make them continuous in the proper 
sequence, has many advantages. In new work, per- 
manent construction may be made at both ends of the 
cable; in repair work, no changes are necessary at 
either end; on a cable made up of several sections, 
only one splice need be reserved as the test-splice; 
no time is lost correcting reversed phases. 

Many large companies have various system of lamp 
signalling in use whereby the phase or polarity of each 
conductor is furnished the splicer at the joint, and 
after the conductors have been made continuous the 
phases are.checked before the joint is sealed. The 
` system described here is also used for determining the 
nature of the trouble on a faulty cable, and on various 
station apparatus, and has been satisfactorily em- 
ployed for a number of years. The testing potential 
is IIO volts alternating-current or direct-current from 
commercial stations, and 600 volts direct-current from 
railway stations. 

Three separate tests are used: Ground and short- 


circuit test; flash or phase test; check-up or con- 
tinuity test. 

The test for ground and short-circuit is made im- 
mediately before any of the others and insures that 
the conductors are free of each other and of ground. 
No cable is turned over for repairs until the exact 
nature of ‘its defect has been ascertained from these 
tests. Any doubtful cable on which no trouble is 
apparent on the lamp tests is given a breakdown test 
by applying high voltage between phases and between 
all conductors tied together and ground. If the cable 
withstands the prescribed testing pressures it 1s re- 
turned to service; if it shows distress, the high voltage 
is applied until the cable is broken down sufficiently to 
reveal its defect on the lamps. After the faulty con- 
ductors have been apprehended, a test for continuity 
is made to determine whether they have been burned 
open. 

The phase test is given from the stations to the 
manhole and identifies the phase of each conductor for 
the splicer’s guidance in making the joint. Before the 
joint is wiped, a check is made on his connections by 
flashing between the stations on each side of the splice. 


APPARATUS USED. — 
Each station is equipped with one or more testing 
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panels located within sight of the point at which tests 
are made. On the 110-volt panel is a double-throw, 
single-pole knife switch, selecting either “feed” or 
“ground”; a jack into which the testing cord fits; 
and one 110-volt lamp. The same size of lamp is used 
on all panels. The 600-volt panel has, of course, a 
bank of six lamps in series, instead of one. The test 
lead is of heavy pointed copper, to permit of a tight 
contact when testing, and is protected by a wooden 
handle similar to a screw driver. Each cord fits all 
jacks. 

The splicer’s equipment consists of two short pieces 
of wire, with one r1o-volt lamp connected between 
them; one wire being used as the test lead, the other 
to make the ground connection. 


METHOD OF TESTING. 


In any test, current 1s supplied from only one point. 
The man who supplies the current gives the test; the 
man furnishing the ground receives the test. Three 
flashes are made on each conductor by the man giving 
the test, and are answered on that conductor by the 
man receiving the test. The man giving the test fur- 
nishes the phases, which are identified by the order 
in which they are flashed on: “A” phase first, “B” 
second, and “C” last. In the test for ground and 
short-circuit no specific flashes are made, because any 
indication on the lamp in this test is sufficient proof 
of the existence of a fault. 

Ground and Short-Circuit Test—The switch is 
placed on “feed,” connecting one side of the lamp 
to the 110-volt supply—with the 6o0-volt outfit, the 
six lamps are connected in series to the 600-volt sup- 
ply. The operator touches his test lead to a known 
ground, completing the circuit and lighting his lamp; 
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Fig. 3.—Splicers’ Receiving Set. 


thus checking his testing circuit. The lead is then 
placed on each conductor in turn, and if no light 
appears the conductors are considered free of ground. 
One conductor is grounded through a piece of wire 
to the known ground, and the test lead applied to the 
other two; the absence of indication on the lamp 
showing the conductors to be free of each other. 
Should a ground exist on any of the conductors, 
the circuit would be completed through the lamp, the 
cable ground, the station ground, back to the supply ; 
and the lamp would burn to a degree of brilliance 
depending on the resistance of the ground on the cable. 
A high resistance ground will not show up on this 
low-voltage test; so that, if a cable is at all doubtful 
it is always given a break-down test before being re- 
placed in service. | 
Flash, or Phase Test.—This test is made on the 
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cable from stations on opposite sides of the splice, and 
furnishes the phases to the splicer. Each station gives 
the test, the splicer receiving them both. 

The operator thfows his switch to “feed,” tests 
his lamp, and makes the ground and short-circuit test 
on the cable. Placing his test lead on the “A” phase 
conductor, he waits for the splicer to pick him up. 


f i 


a; a, o, Jisxconect 
SKS, 


Fothead 


Cable 


Fig. 4.—Connections of Testing Circuit. 
“B” Receiving a Test. 


“A” Giving a Test. 


The. splicer touches his lead to each conductor on the 
end of the cable on which he is to receive the test until 
he gets a light. When he touches the conductor on 
which the operator is waiting for him, the circuit 1s 
completed through the two lamps and ground, and 
each lamp comes to one-half normal brilliance—in the 
600-volt system, seven lamps are thus connected in 
series through ground. 

When the operator gets a light he flashes slowly 
and distinctly three times; opening and closing the 
circuit by touching and removing his test lead from 
the conductor. Replacing his lead on that conductor, 
he receives the splicer’s answering three flashes; the 
splicer making and breaking the circuit exactly as he 
had done. The “A” phase conductor is thus made 
known to the splicer, and he marks it by tying one 
piece of linen tape, or ribbon, on it. The “B” phase 
conductor is flashed on in the same manner and 
marked with two pieces of tape; then the “C” phase 
is flashed on and marked with three pieces of tape. 

One end of the cable is thus marked, and the 
splicer goes in on the other end and receives the same 
test from the operator of the second station. All of 
the conductors are then identified. 

Check-up Test.—After he has connected and sol- 
dered his conductors, the splicer calls for a check on 
his connections, and the system operator advises the 
two stations which is to give and which is to receive 
the test. After checking his lamp and testing for 
ground and short-circuit, the man giving the test 
places his lead on conductor “A” and waits for the 
other to pick him up. To avoid confusion, the man 
giving a test is the only one who makes a ground and 
short-circuit test. The man receiving the test. first 
checks his lamp, then changing his switch from “feed” 
to “ground,” touches each conductor until he gets a 
ight; returning the three flashes he receives on each 
conductor. 

The man receiving the check-up test is responsible 
for its correctness. He must note carefully the order 
in which the phases are flashed on. Should he receive 
either “B” or “C” first, it would show that that phase 
was reversed with the “A”: or, receiving the “C” 
before the “13”, that (those, two yphases were crossed. 
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With such information, the splicer is enabled to rhake 
quick and accurate corrections. 

After a faulty cable has revealed its damage on the 
ground and short-circuit test, the check-up test 
is always made for continuity between stations; ina- 
bility of the man receiving the test to obtain a light 
on any conductor, showing that that conductor had 
been burned open. 

With such a system of lamp signalling, a schedule 
can be devised for making known the phase or polarity 
of each of any number of conductors in a cable. The 
lamps should all be of the same size to secure uniform 
brilliance, which is essential to accuracy in the tests. 
Were the lamp of the man receiving a test to appear 
too dim, it would evidence the existence of a partial 
ground on the cable somewhere between the two test- 
ing points. A ground on any conductor of the cable 
might complete the testing circuit of the man giving 
the test without including in the circuit the lamp of 
the man receiving it; and would light the lamp of the 
first man to a point of brilliance corresponding to the 
conductivity of the cable ground. It is for this reason 
that the ground and short-circuit test immediately 
precedes any other test. Difficulty is sometimes experi- 
enced with new men flashing indistinctly, thereby 
creating a doubt in the mind of the other man on the 
test and necessitating its being repeated. 

This system is also used for testing overhead lines. 
The ground and short-circuit test and the continuity 
test usually are the only ones required on such feeders. 
On extremely long lines of relatively small conductors, 
with the r1o-volt outfit one of the lamps may have 
to be cut out to get satisfactory results. 

Split extension cords may be substituted for regu- 
lar testing panels. On an ungrounded lighting cir- 
cuit a two-wire cord is necessary; the lamp in series 
with one wire to ground, the other wire used as the 
test lead. With grounded-neutral lighting systems, 
only one wire with the lamp in series with it is neces- 
sary; this wire being connected to the ungrounded 
side of the supply. 

Operators should be required to wear rubber 
gloves while making the tests, and to always test the 
conductors for potential by approaching them with 
the metal end of a switch-hook for a static spark. The 
tests should be made at the line disconnecting switches, 
so that no transformers or regulators on the cable 
in the station may form a path between the phases; 
and for this reason, the tests can not be made on 
distribution feeders having transformers connected 
to them out on the line. 

The tests have proved valuable in locating trouble 
on various circuits and apparatus throughout the sta- 
tion. A short-circuit or a ground may be apprehended 
in the winding of any piece of apparatus or any circuit 
by the same process used on cables. Similarly, an 
open circuit may be found on the continuity test, or 
by grounding the far end of the circuit or winding and 
then making the ground test. The phase test has been 
utilized during the installation and repair of various 
lighting, power, and control circuits. In fact, a mul- 
tiplicity of uses have been found for these tests. 


PHASING-OUT NOMENCLATURE. 


In phasing-out alternating-current cables, discrim- 
ination should be made between “‘flashing phases” with 


a lamp with low voltage and when operating a feeder . 


voltage regulator up and down, thus varying the volt- 
age. Where this discrimination is not made, and an 
inexperienced operator is at,work alone, a danger is 
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introduced on account of the possibility of his trying 
to use a lamp on a “live” circuit. The lamp test 
should be understood as a “flash phases” and the regu- 
lator or voltage variation test as an “identify phases.” 
The Commonwealth Edison Co. determined to adopt 
the above nomenclature as a safety measure, neces- 
sitated by the fact that their cable splicers and oper- 
ators sometimes worked on the direct-current and 
sometimes on the alternating-current system. 


BOOSTING FACTORY LIGHTING BY NEWS- 
PAPER ADVERTISING. 


Commonwealth Edison Capitalizes Its Tests of Factory 
Lighting. 


The ELectricaL Review in the issue of March 22 
described the results of some illumination surveys 
made in some factories by the Commonwealth Edison 
Co. The results showed that by the adoption of proper 
illumination, which is rarely found until the matter is 
attacked by the utility, factory production can be in- 
creased from 10 to 30%. 

With high wages, high material costs, it behooves 
the factory management to increase production in 
every way feasible that tends to reduce the cost of 
production. Improved lighting is probably the cheap- 
est way, since the cost of the additional lighting is 
usually negligible as compared to the lower cost of 
production or increased production. The Common- 
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Commonwealth Edison Co.’s Factory Lighting Advertisement 
Tells the Tale. 


wealth Edison Co.’s factory lighting tests that attracted 
so much attention among the central station and light- 
ing men, are now being capitalized by the utility. One 
method of telling about its factory lighting surveys is 
shown herewith. 
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Influence of Chemistry Upon Im- 
provement in Stoker Design 


Fundamentals of Chemistry of Combustion—A pplication of 
the Chemistry of Combustion to Existing Stoker Design— 
Requirements of Stoker that Meets Theory of Combustion 


By CLYDE H. McCLURE 


Chemical Engineer. 


S A RESULT of the economic pressure pro- 
duced by the increased cost of labor and mate- 
rial, there has developed a keen interest in 

efficiency of factory management and production. 
. Since it is apparent that wages may not be reduced 
and prices maintained, and prices cannot be lowered 
without a reduction in the cost of production, the evi- 
dent solution lies in the economical use of raw material 
with which this country is so richly endowed. There 
is no doubt that the American manufacturer can still 
maintain his profits without resorting to the old ex- 
pedient of reduction of wage scales, if he will but give 
proper attention to this vital question. 

The manufacturer is usually quite familiar with 
the characteristics of most of the materials which he 
uses in his business and his methods and processes are 
matters of daily study so that, in looking over his 
plant with a view to increased efficiency, he naturally 
lands on the one department, the inner working of 
which is to him more or less of a mystery. In most 
manufacturing processes power is a large item. Coal 
is high priced and its economical use offers a greater 
opportunity for direct saving than any other one thing 
in connection with the manufacturing process. 

Of the number of important considerations which 
influence the economy of power generation, the proper 
burning of the coal is the starting point. Much prog- 
1ess has been made in the development of mechanical 
devices designed to feed coal automatically and regu- 
larly to the furnace. These devices have been de- 
signed by men trained in mechanical engineering, who 
have developed to a high state the art of feeding coal 
and removing refuse. 

The burning of coal to produce heat is, however, a 
chemical operation, and in order to achieve efficient 
results, it 1s necessary to employ apparatus designed 
to meet the requirements of the chemical laws involved 
in the process, as well as the mechanical needs. 

From the viewpoint of the chemical engineer, it 
appears that future improvement in mechanical 
stokers, especially for the territory dependent upon 
Indiana and Illinois coals, lies in a combination of the 
best feature of the two types which have thus far 
proven most efficient, 1. e., the chain grate and the 
underfeed. Neither provides proper means for dis- 
tribution of the air supply to the burning fuel, a defect 
which has been remedied to a considerable extent by 
the costly expedient of very high boiler settings. The 
air supply of the underfeed is admitted through cracks 
and fissures in the fuel bed, not through the bed itself, 
as is generally claimed. If it were possible to main- 
tain a fuel bed free from fissures on an underfeed 
stoker, the result would be low efficiency, due to the 
fact that it 1s impossible to force enough air through 
a bed of this kind to completely burn the fuel. The 


action would be, in fact, very similar to that of a gas 
producer. The chain grate, on the other hand, oper- 
ates in such a way that by far the greater part of the 
air supply is admitted at the rear of the grate, the 
place where the least is required. The underfeed pos- 
sesses the decided advantage of high capacity, but 
canriot be depended upon for uniform fuel-bed condi- 
tions and refuse disposal; the chain grate provides 
uniform fuel bed and ready disposal of refuse but is 
not suitable for high coal burning rates. 

An analysis of the chemistry of coal burning will 
help to arrive at a better understanding of the require- 
ments of an efficient stoker from the viewpoint of the 
chemistry involved. There is nothing mysterious 
about the chemistry of combustion, but it is also true 
that the process is not so simple that it can be readily 
understood without some study. The few chemical 
terms and symbols employed in the explanation of the 
phenomena involved soon became familiar with use. 
While it is true that the composition of coal itself is a 
complex mixture and the arrangement of the elements 
composing this mixture is still unknown to the chem- 
ists, it is a fortunate circumstance that this knowledge 
is not essential to an understanding of the action 
which takes place when coal is heated to high tem- 
perature in the presence of air. 

There are but three chemical elements with which 
we are greatly concerned in the study of coal com- 
bustion. Two of these are the principal constituents 
of the coal and the other is one of the two main com- 
ponents of air. The sources of heat in coal are carbon, 
represented by the symbol C and the hydrogen, H. 
Coal also contains oxygen, O, nitrogen, N, and sul- 
phur, S, but these elements are present in relatively 
small quantities and furthermore are to a great extent 
inactive. The oxygen of the air is the third element. 

When carbon is burned in air, the product first 
formed is the gas carbon monoxide, CO. With a 
sufficient air supply, the carbon monoxide burns to 
carbon dioxide, CO,, also a gas. In burning to carbon 
rnonoxide, 4400 B.t.u. of heat are produced from each 
pound of carbon, but if the combustion is complete 
and carbon dioxide is formed, 14,500 B.t.u. are avail- 
able from each pound of carbon. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that complete combustion is essential. When 
hydrogen is burned it forms but one compound— 
water. The heat produced, however, is not all avail- 
able in boiler practice, for the water formed leaves the 
boiler as a gas and we lose what is called by the 
scientist the “latent heat of vaporization’’—that is, the 
heat required to turn water at its boiling point into 
steam at the same temperature. Hydrogen burned to 
gas generates 52,000 B.t.u. per pound. Here again it 
is apparent that complete combustion is necessary, for 
the heat value, is; high atid)losses due to comparatively 
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small quantities of unburned hydrogen in the flue 
gases will have an appreciable effect on the efficiency. 

The combustion of coal always proceeds in three 
stages, whatever the means employed. First, the coal 
is subjected to high temperatures which break down 
the structure and drive off the so-called volatile mat- 
ter, consisting of a complex mixture of tarry matter, 
water vapor and gases. The residue is coke, a mix- 
ture of carbon and mineral matter. This process is 
known as “destructive distillation” to the chemist; 
coking to the industry. Secondly, the tars are dis- 
tilled, subjected to further heat from the furnace and 
the combination of the gas which is formed by coking, 
and eventually break down into simpler gaseous com- 
pounds consisting principally of carbon and hydrogen. 
Meanwhile, the carbon of the coke becomes ignited. 
All of the reaction so far has taken place on the grate 
or very close to the fuel bed surface. In the third 
stage the gases formed from the tars and the coke 
are more or less completely consumed, the one in the 
furnace above the grate and the other on the grate, 
and in this last stage occur the losses which lead to 
low furnace efficiency. 

In Technical Paper No. 195 of the Bureau of 
Mines, “The Tars Distilled from Bituminous Coal in 
Hand-Fired Furnaces,” S. H. Katz has reported some 
data which is of much interest in connection with the 
study of what occurs as the coal passes into the 
coking zone of the furnace. Mr. Katz summarizes the 
results of his researches as follows: 

“When coal is added to fires in uniform quantities 
and at short, regular intervals, the greatest quantity of 
tar in the gases 1s at the surface of the bed. 

“At a point 1 ft. above the bed of bituminous coal 
burning in a large hot furnace at moderately rapid 
rates, practically all tar had disappeared. 

“Naphthalene and anthracene, which, at interme- 
diate temperatures, are characteristic of the thermal 
decomposition of the primary volatile matter of coal, 
were absent from the tars collected. 

“It is probable that, at the high temperatures of 
the flames, the tars that escape burning are decom- 
posed directly to soot and fixed gases—that is, without 
formation of hydrocarbons such as naphthalene and 
anthracene, which are produced as intermediates, at 
least in part, at lower temperatures. 

“Decomposition of all unburned tars in hot fires to 
soot and fixed gases occurs in less than o.r second.” 

A combination of the best features of the chain 

te and the underfeed types of stokers will retain 
the flexibility of operation and refuse disposal features 
of the chain grate and to this add the high fuel burn- 
ing rate of the underfeed. The operation must be 
such that the condition of the fuel bed will auto- 
matically regulate the distribution of air supply. 

The use of mechanical draft, whether forced or 
induced, requires the expenditure of mechanical 
power. This power, when subtracted from the energy 
produced by the boiler, obviously reduces the boiler 
efficiency or, rather, the over-all efficiency. But the 
use of mechanical draft enables rates of combustion 
to be obtained that would otherwise be unfeasible 
without introducing difficulties due to air infiltration 
at the lower ratings and due to atmospheric conditions. 

It would seem, therefore, that the ideal stoker 
should be one that is able to operate under natural 
draft up to combustion rates of, say, 150%, and that 
above these rates functions with forced, induced or 
forced-induced draft, as the case may be. In this way 
high efficiency over-all is obtained at the lower ratings 
and the higher rates of evaporation can still be ob- 
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tained by mechanical draft without jeopardizing the 
efficiency of performance at the lower rates of evap- 
oration. 

Recently a standard chain-grate has been equipped 
with an ingenious set of retarding elements and air 
baffles arranged for forced draft operation which 
permit the taking advantage of the principles stated 
above. Coke burns much more slowly than the gases 
and it becomes necessary therefore to allow the coke 
to remain in the furnace for a considerable time after 
the gases are distilled off. With the chain-grate this 
is easily accomplished by making the grate of such 
length that comparatively wide ranges in speed of 
travel will afford the necessary adjustment. But from 
the time that ignition of the coke takes place the 
process of combustion tends to open up the fuel bed 
and thin it until an excessive air supply is admitted 
where it will not only be useless as far as combustion 
is concerned, but harmful because of the reduction in 
furnace temperature. In order to overcome this ob- 
jectionable feature, the underfeed principle finds 
application, the grate being equipped with retarding 
elements which hold back the coke and thicken the 
fuel bed, thus permitting the use of forced draft to 
increase the air supply through the forward end of the 
grate where the gases are being distilled. As the thick 
bed of coke approaches the bridge-wall it is gradually 
consumed and provides a pre-heating element for the 
excess air required to insure the complete combustion 
of the relatively small amount of gas which is not 
consumed close to the fuel-bed. At the forward end 
of the grate, tars and gases are distilled off when 
they are mixed with air drawn through the fuel. Be- 
fore this mixture has traveled far, the tars are broken 
up and the resulting mixture of hot gases, soot and air 
is well along the road to complete combustion before 
it enters the so-called gas-burning zone. At the same 
time, air which is drawn through the bed of incan- 
Cescent mixture of ash and coke enters the gas-burning 
zone, insuring a thorough intermixing of the gases and 
supplying an excess of highly heated oxygen, with the 
result that combustion of the volatile portion of the 
coal is complete. | 

It seems, therefore, that the conditions mentioned 
above may be readily met by the application of the 
underfeed principle to the popular chain-grate without 
the introduction of radical changes in design of the 
stoker parts, thus avoiding to a large extent the delay 
incident to the introduction of new and untried princi- 
ples. In any event, much information will be gained 
by this practical attempt to apply in a rational manner 
the chemical engineering features involved in the 
economical use of fuel. 

Those who are in the best position to forecast tell 
us that high coal prices have come to stay, and 
labor leaders announce a decided stand against any 
reduction in the present wage scales. Economy in the 
use of all materials is therefore imperative and we 
look forward to a period of considerable improvement 
in the design and operation of fuelburning equip- 
ment. The stoker manufacturer. will not only be sub- 
jected to the pressure of his competitors’ efforts to 
meet the demand for high capacity, high efficiency 
apparatus, but will also feel the effect of the impend- 
ing competition from fuel oil. It is reported one large 
paper company changed some of its New England 
plants to oil burning equipment during the war and 
that other large coal consumers are showing much 
interest in oil fuel. Reports from England indicate 
that the oil interests have already gained a strong 
competitive position. 
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Chemical and Physical Control of 
Boiler Operation 


Abstract of A. S. M. E. Paper—Included Is the Application 
of Simple Formulas for Estimating Heat Loss Items, etc. 


By E. A. UEHLING 


President, Uehling Instrument Company. 


HE best method for attaining the conservation 
| of fuel has not been definitely outlined by engi- 
neers. There is, therefore, room for discus- 
sion, and it is intended to treat the subject in the pres- 
ent paper from the chemical and physical aspects of 
combustion. ‘ 
Before intelligent steps can be taken to bring a 
given boiler plant to its maximum efficiency, it is 
necessary to know with what efficiency the plant is 
working. Scientific refinement is not necessary in 
every-day practice, but scientific reasoning must be 
applied, and the data upon which reasoning can be 
based must be 
observed and, 
wherever possi- 
ble, autographi- 
cally recorded. 


METHODS OF 
CONTROLLING 
BoILER-PLANT 
OPERATION. 


[TS 


The economi- 
cal status of a 
boiler plant can 
be ascertained by 


¢ j #2 be, 5 Kf rar 
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distinct methods, | |T 
viz.: (a) The |}. 
mechanical meth- 
od, based on the 
heat utilized ; (b) 
the chemical and 
physical method, 
based on the heat 
wasted. 

The mechani- 
cal method relies 
on the readings 
of the coal weigh- 
er and the water 
meter of steam- 
flow meter. If the 
heat value of the 
fuel is known, the 
data obtained by 
these appurte- 
nances enable one to calculate roughly what percent- 
age of the heat in the coal fired is utilized in making 
steam. For obvious reasons the results cannot be cal- 
culated oftener than once a day and generally once a 
week is considered sufficient. Aside from the lateness 
in obtaining the desired information, this method suf- 
fers in accuracy and reliability as a control from the 
following errors and shortcomings : 

(a) The coal weigher cannot discriminate between coal 
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Sections of Charts Recording CO, Stack-Gas Temperature and Boiler Draft. 


and ash and moisture, and since these constituents are never 
constant and frequently vary 5% or more in successive ship- 
ments, and since the heat value of the fuel depends on its 
purity, the calculated results will be that much in error. 

(b) The water passed through the meter is not all evap- 
orated. An appreciable amount may be carried over with 
the steam, more may be lost through leaky blow-off cocks, 
and considerable is wasted by blowing off the boilers, which 
is not only not accounted for but actually appears on the 
credit side. 

(c) The steam may be superheated. 

(d) The feedwater temperature may vary appreciably. 


Thus we see that a water meter and coal weigher 
can give only a rough, wholesale control, unless sup- 
plemented by sci- 
entific instru- 
ments and ob- 
servations. The 
mechanical co n- 
trol has another 
and even more 
serious shortcom- 
ing in that it 
gives absolutely 
no clue as to why 
the plant as a 
whole is oper- 
ating more or less 
wastefully. 

The wholesale 
chemical and 
physical method 
of control is 
based on the 
readings ofa 
CO, meter and 
pyrometer insert- 
ed in the main 
gas flue or near 
the chimney. This 
method suffers 
from the follow- 
ing deficiencies 
and inaccuracies: 

(a) The indi- 
cated and calculated 
results are quali- 
tative. 

(b) The results 
do not represent all 
the heat wasted. 

(c) From the CO, determination in the chimney gas one 
is unable to discriminate between excess air through the fire 
and that leaking through the boiler walls, as well as that 
leaking into the gas flue between the boilers and the point 
where the sampling tube must be inserted to get the gas from 
all the boilers. Air entering beyond the boilers does not 
militate against efficiency except as it may overburden the 


chimney and reduce the draft below that required for efficient 
combustion. 


The wholesale chemical and; physical method has 
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the following advantages over the mechanical method: 

(a) It can be more easily and cheaply installed. 

(b) The records show up the collective operation of the 
boilers continuously instead of only at the end of longer or 
shorter periods; one day at best. 

(c) It shows up the combustion and absorption efficiency 
factors separately so that the proper steps to improve the 
eticiency of the plant can be promptly and intelligently taken. 

(d) The value of its records is not affected by a varia- 
tion in ash or moisture content of coal burned. Nor is the 
record affected by the waste of feedwater nor the variation 
in its temperature. 

From the preceding consideration it becomes evi- 
dent that both wholesale methods are equally handi- 
capped as an aid to improve boiler efficiency, and that 
in order to obtain maximum collective boiler efhciency 
each boiler must be diagnosed individually. To be 
under proper economic control, both its combustion 
and absorption efficiencies must be under constant 
observation. Maximum boiler efficiency cannot be 
maintained without knowing what every boiler is doing 
all the time. To this every combustion and boiler 
expert will agree; but opinions will no doubt differ as 
to the best means for effecting this constant observa- 
tion. It would appear obvious that the most direct 
way is the best way. Combustion is a chemical 
phenomenon and should therefore be most effectively 
controlled by chemical means. Absorption is a physi- 
cal phenomenon and is best controlled by physical 
means. The two principal instruments of observation 
are the CO, meter, a chemical instrument, and the 
pyrometer, which is a physical instrument. As a 
necessary auxiliary the double differential draft gage 
is required. Boiler draft and furnace draft are essen- 
tial elements in the proper control of combustion and 
should be observed separately. 

The slogan for the boiler room should be: Watch 
your results and change your adjustments to keep the 
results right. There is no such thing as a fixed adjust- 
ment in the operation of a boiler. The rate of com- 
bustion must be changed to keep the steam pressure 
right, the draft must be changed to keep the rate of 
combustion right, and the thickness of fire must be 
changed to keep the efficiency of combustion (per cent 
of CO,) right. As the fuel and ash bed thickens, a 
stronger draft is necessary to keep the required rate 
uf combustion, and there are numerous minor variables 
which require changes in the draft adjustments if 
combustion efficiency and the required boiler capacity 
are to be maintained, i. e., maximum CO, and a uni- 
form steam pressure. To insure these results CO, as 
well as boiler and furnace draft indicators must be 
placed at or near the boiler front within easy view of 
the fireman and in close proximity to the draft-regu- 
lating wheel or lever. 


INFORMATION AFFORDED BY RECORDING-INSTRUMENT 
CHARTS. 


The three autographic records, namely, those of 
CO,. temperature of the escaping gas and the boiler 
draft, preferably on one chart, give the engineer in 
charge the following information at a glance: 

(a) Whether normal combustion efficiency has been main- 
tained; and, if not, thé precise time when it became abnor- 
mal and how long it remained so. This enables him to 
inquire into the cause, with the confidence born of knowledge, 
and to apply the proper correction. The continuous record 
further reveals in hand-fired boilers how often the fires were 
replenished, how long the fire doors were left open, when the 
fires were cleaned, and how long it took to clean them. In 
stoker-fired boilers changes in handling the fire are similarly 
revealed. 

(b) The temperature record shows whether the absorp- 
tion efficiency has continued normal; if not, the variation may 
be.due to necessary variations in the rate of driving, and if 
so, this will be revealed by the record of the boiler draft, 
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which is an index to the rate of driving. Or it may be due 
to a breaking down of the baffling, which is also instantly 
revealed by the boiler draft. The mucking-up of the heating 
surface is indicated by a gradual increase in the temperature 
of the escaping gases. | 

(c) The record of the boiler draft, in addition to its 
contributing value to the pyrometer record, becomes in com- 
bination with the per cent of COs a very good index to the 
rate of combustion, as the writer will endeavor to show later. 


EXAMPLES OF APPLICATION OF INFORMATION GIVEN 
BY CHARTS TO CONTROL OF FIRING. 


The illustration shows sections of recording-instru- 
ment charts indicating various relations of these three 
records to each other. ` The CO, records shown in 
Sections 1 and 2 are facsimile samples of records from 
a boiler of the Manning type burning No. 1 buckwheat 
coal. Sec. 1, made when the recorder was first in- 
stalled, shows that the firing was irregular and that the 
coal-bed was kept too thin, through which holes 
quickly developed. The average CO, was scant 8%. 
The reason for the low CO, being thus clearly re- 
vealed. the proper remedy at once suggested itself. 
The fireman was instructed to carry a little heavier 
fire and watch the CO, indicator, with the result 
shown in Sec. 2, which is a sample record for the 
same boiler after the fireman had been instructed and 
had learned to be guided by the CO, indicator in ad- 
justing the thickness of the fire to the draft necessary 
to maintain the required steam pressure. So guided 
he had no difficulty in keeping the CO, at an average 
cf about 12%. Having the three principal records on 
the same chart, their relation to one another is readily 
perceived, and it will be seen at a glance that the boiler 
draft is about 0.80 in. higher under the conditions rep- 
resented by Sec. 1 than those by Sec. 2, also that the 
temperature shown in Sec. 1 is about 25° higher than 
in Sec. 2. 

It will be noticed that the gases left the boiler at a 
temperature 25° higher when containing 8% of CO, 
than when they contained 12%, which shows that 
absorption efficiency increases with combustion eff- 
ciency. 

It will further be noticed that the boiler draft is 
about 0.12 in. with 12% of CO, and fully 0.20 in. 
when only 8% of CO, is present, which is due to the 
greater volume of gas per pound of carbon consumed. 

Now since the boiler draft is an approximate index 
to the volume of gas produced per pound of carbon 
burned and CO, is a true index of the weight of car- 
>on contained in this volume of gas, it follows that if 
we multiply the boiler draft by the percentage of CO,, 
the product will be an approximate index to the rate 
of combustion. We therefore find that the indices to 
the rate of combustion under the conditions which are 
recorded in Secs. I and 2 were, respectively, 8 X 0.20 
== 1.60, and 12 X 0.12 = 1.44. 

This means that it was necessary to burn about 
(1.60 — 1.44)/1.44] X 100-= 11% more coal to 
keep up the steam with 8% of CO, than with 12%, ` 
which corresponds very well with the improved results 
attained in the plant in which the records thus analyzed 
were produced. 

Secs. 3 and 4 of the illustration show records rep- 
resenting a water-tube boiler burning bituminous coal. 
Sec. 3 illustrates conditions before, and Sec. 4, after, 
control by aid of CO,. A glance at the CO, record 
will show that the fires carried were too thick. The 
low percentage of CO, (about 8.75%) was due prin- 
cipally to air filtration, but to a considerable degree 
also to uneven firing producing high CO with low 
CO,. Stopping up the air leaks and modifying the 
method of firing as illustrated by.the record)and using 
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the CO, indicator as a guide, the fireman had no diff- 
culty in maintaining an average of over 13% of CO, 
with practically no CO. 

Contrary to what was seen in Secs. I and 2 of the 
chart, both the temperature of the escaping gases and 
the boiler draft were higher when the conditions had 
been changed so as to result in the higher percentage 
of CO,. This may at first seem contradictory, but a 
little study reveals the. fact that both the boiler draft 
and the temperature of the escaping gases were ren- 
dered abnormally low by the flow of air (counter 
draft) entering through the leaky setting. It 1s there- 
fore necessary to make sure that the setting is made 
tight before these two factors can be relied upon as 
indices, respectively, of absorption efficiency and rate 
of combustion. Furthermore, a low stack tempera- 
ture cannot be relied on as an index to the former 
unless the gases contain a high percentage of CO,. 

In Secs. 5, 6, 7 and 8 of the chart are recorded 
the averages of four 24-hour tests of a large water- 
tube boiler burning bituminous coal fired by Roney 
stokers. The coal was burned at four different rates 
of combustion, viz., 16.7, 18.25, 25.3 and 30.8 lb. per 
sq. ft. of grate surface per hour. The CO, averaged 
14.68, 13.05, 14.28 and 14.69%; the boiler draft was 
0.08, 0.12, 0.31 and 0.61 in. of water, and the temper- 
ature of the escaping gases averaged 483, 542, 662 and 
636° F., respectively. The efficiency attained was, 
respectively, 81.15, 77.45, 75.28 and 76.73%. 

These four tests demonstrate that the percentage 
of CO, can be maintained at its maximum irrespective 
of the rate of driving without increasing the percent- 
age of CO, provided there is ample space for combus- 
tion. A large combustion chamber is a most vital 
factor in securing combustion efficiency. 

Sec. 9 of the chart illustrates the relation the three 
records will take to each other if the demand for 
steam suddenly increases and the draft is adjusted to 
increase the rate of combustion to meet this increased 
demand, but the stoker is not speeded up sufficiently 
to supply the coal required. The flue gas temperature 
will at once go up in response to the increased rate 
of combustion. The CO, will soon begin to drop, and 
if there is no CO, indicator te show what is happen- 
ing it will continue to drop until the fireman discovers 
that the grate is getting bare and the stoker speed 
must be increased. He does so, but gives it a little 
too much speed and the CO, goes above the safe limit. 
If he is a good fireman he will no doubt discover that 
also and finally get the right adjustment. Meanwhile, 
considerable fuel has been wasted, first by excess air 
and then by incomplete combustion. With a CO, indi- 
cator to guide him this would not have happened. 

Sec. 10 illustrates how the boiler-draft and pyrome- 
ter records will at once reveal the sudden breaking- 
down of a section of baffling. Sec. 11 shows how the 
2everage temperature and boiler draft would be af- 
fected if the baffling disintegrated gradually, and Sec. 
12 indicates how the records would be likely to change 
if the boiler tubes were allowed to muck up gradually. 
These suppositious cases are given to show how the 
boiler draft and exit temperatures are affected by the 
same cause. Neither can be correctly interpreted 
without the other. Within practical limits of driving 
the maximum percentage of CO, can and should be 
maintained, whereas both the boiler draft and the exit 
temperature increase with the rate of driving. The 
exit gas temperatures vary from the normal from four 
distinct causes: 

(a) Rate of driving. 
(b) Defective baffling. 
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(c) Dirty heating surface. 

(d) Air infiltration. 
The record of the boiler draft at once reveals the true 
cause; the pyrometer simply reveals the fact. Low 
exit gas temperature is generally taken to indicate 
absorption efficiency and the CO, record shows 
whether it is or not. | 

It thus appears that the three records, viz., per- 
centage of CO,, temperature of the escaping gases, 
and the boiler draft, autographically recorded, prefer- 
ably on the same chart, reveal in detail all the facts 
necessary for effective control of the boiler operation. 
They give a continuous up-to-the-minute history of 
the essential factors on which economic operation de- 
pends and provide a ready means for interpreting the 
causes of irregularities and for applying the proper ' 
remedy promptly and intelligently. The three records 
being on the same chart, they can be quickly integrated 
by a polar planimeter and averaged, and thus form 
the best basis for a bonus system. 

In addition to the three recording instruments, an 
Orsat apparatus is also essential— 

(a) For determining the maximum per cent of CO; that 
can be carried without danger of an appreciable loss because 
of incomplete combustion. 

(b) To diagnose the boilers for air infiltration at regu- 
lar intervals, or in between, if deemed necessary, and 

(c) To check up the CO: meters when their indications 
give cause for suspecting their accuracy. 

An Orsat is by itself quite inadequate as a control 
for the firing operations of a boiler plant, even when 
supplemented by sampling tanks, which combination, 
although better than nothing, cannot be considered 
more than a makeshift. 


FORMULAS FOR CALCULATING HeaT Losses IN CHIM- 
NEY GASES. 


It will now be shown how the information given 
by recording-instrument charts may be applied in com- 
puting the heat losses in detail. ` The following simple 
formulas,’ developed by the author, are based on a 
weight of fuel containing 1 lb. of carbon instead of on 
1 lb. of fuel or combustible: 


A. X 21 
Ag = ————- — Ag cr ecccccccccccvces (1) 
P 
Ae X 2I 116% 2I 243.6 
A, = ——— = — > — ........ (2) 
P P P 
La= (1 4 4)S X (T—t) aooaa. (3) 
58.46 
La = {į 0.24 > — } X (T—t) ...... (4) 
A, X 21 
A, = ——— — (A, + Nn X Ha) ...... (5) 
58 + 46 
Li = a X (T—t) ..... (6) 
P 
P. 
L. = 10,150 X TE EEE (7) 
P +P. 


La = (8734 X Ha) + (4.3 X Ha) (T — t). (8) 


+ (17 

L= A; <7 +381) xX (T— t) ...(9) 
2100 (1 + 238 H.) 

P(1+ 3 Ha) I+ 3H, 


'The derivations of these formulaelare presented in the com- 
plete paper. 
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Po = 21 — (1+ 2.38 Ha) XP... . ee. (11) 
A, X 21 152 X 2I 
Py = ———— = c = 
Ae +N X Ha 152+ 361 Ha 
2I 
ERE eer ee eee (12) 
1+ 2.38 Ha 
Where 


O = weight of oxygen per lb. of carbon in the fuel. 
H, = weight of hydrogen per lb. of carbon in the fuel. 
O 


H. = H,—— = weight of available hydrogen per 1b. 
8 


of carbon in the fuel. 
A.-= weight of air required to burn 1 lb. of carbon. 
A, = total weight of air supplied. 
A. = weight of excess air supplied. 
Nn» = weight of nitrogen in weight of air required to 
burn 1 lb. of hydrogen. 
A, = weight of water vapor per lb. of air supplied 
per lb. of carbon burned. 
= P = per cent of CO, in flue gas. 
P. = per cent of CO in flue gas. 
F. = per cent of excess air in flue gas. 
F, = per cent of free oxygen in flue gas. 
Pm = maximum theoretical per cent of CO, obtain- 
able from any given fuel. 
S = 0.24 = specific heat of dry gases. 


T = temperature of gases on leaving the boilers, ° F. 


t == temperatures of air supplied for combustion, °F. 

La = B.t.u. carried off by dry gas per lb. of carbon 
burned. 

= heat value of CO contained in gas per Ib. of car- 
bon burned. 

L, = B.t.u. carried off by H,O produced by the com- 
bustion of the available hydrogen per lb. of 
carbon burned. 

L, = B.t.u. carried off by water vapor in the air sup- 
plied to burn 1 lb. of carbon. 


Air contains— % by weight. % by volume. 


ORV GON: Gat os ites ae Sess s8s tec 23 21 
NIOEN 64:0 icapatakouineww sence TT 19 


One cu. ft. of air at 62° F. weighs 0.0761 lb. 
One cu. ft. of nitrogen at 62° F. weighs 0.0742 Ib. 


APPLICATION OF FORMULAS TO Data DERIVED FROM 
AUTOGRAPHIC RECORDS OF CQ,. 


The usefulness and reliability of these formulas 
are best shown by applying them to the data observed 
in a few authoritative boiler tests and comparing the 
results. 

Tests A and B, Table 1, were made on a large 
boiler of the Stirling type rated at 2400 hp., equipped 
with forced draft and Roney stokers; the fuel was 
Pittsburgh coal. Tests C and D were made on a 
210-hp. Heine boiler, hand-fired. The fuel was No. I 
Arkansas briquets in test C, and Illinois No. 3 coal in 
test D. 

Dividing the weight of all the constituents of the 
coal by the weight of carbon per pound of fuel in 
order to reduce them to the carbon unit basis of 1 Ib. 
gives the following values: 


C H O Ash Moisture B.t.u. 
I.0 - 0.0683 0.1068 0.0925 0.023 17,984 
The available hydrogen per pound of carbon is 
0.1068 
0.0683 — = 0.055 lb. = H.. 
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TaBLe I—DatTa AND ResuLTS OBTAINED IN Four AUTHORITA- 
TIVE BorLErR TESTS. 


Test. data. Test A. TestB. TestC. Test D. 
Analysis of Coal: 
Carbon, % ........... TOBE aeaea. 79.76 71.52 
Hydrogen, % ........ Dol: TEET 3.91 4.53 
Oxygen, Jo .......... 8.32). esas wa sets 2.70 8.18 
Nitrogen, % ......... Eh SS 1.58 1.52 
Sulphur, % .......... U2 scacarroavace 1.75 1.64 
Ash, o astuwdecaw tics (OO | ener 11.04 15.70 
Moisture, % ......... 1.80 aiaca eats 0.94 8.51 
| 2 | Sk ee ere eer 138207. surdes 18,885 12,857 
Analysis of Gas 
CO T a0 seco eh iah 14.90 14.23 9.36 7.10 
Oo Sia falas es, cores 0.23 0.36 0.00 0.04 
On or ase ites EE 3.40 4.30 10.57 13.40 


Temperature of gas, T,°F. 483 670 624 635 
Temperature of atmos- 


phere, t °F. ......... 73 81 87 62 
Total effective draft, in. 

OL water wiciesocsx es 0.26 0.57 0.35 0.58 

Furnace draft, in. of 

Water Sout. Careers 0.14 0.22 0.15 0.21 

Boiler draft, in. of 

Water sacs cuuwsyeres 0.12 0.35 0.20 0.37 
Humidity in air, % sat- 

UFAtION 2.6... eseeeeee 62.4 GAD een ba aeae 
Carbon in ash, %....... 31.6 38.0 23.02 23.73 
Duration of test, hours.. 24 30 10 10 
Rated hp. of boilers.... 2400 2400 210 210 


Test Results as Reported. 


Efficiency, % ........... 81.15 75.78 67.33 64.20 
Heat loss up chimney, % 15.15 19.76 23.12 32.60 
Heat loss in ash, %..... 2.29 DAG) S20 E EA 
Heat loss by radiation 

rol e/a eee T 1.51 2.33 9.55 3.74 

Total st4.006-en Gators 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 

Water evaporated per Ib. 

ot Coals WDesdecapisase 9.95 9.01 7.9 6.2 
Coal burned per hr. per 
` sq. ft. of grate, 1b..... 14.81 25.97 18.74 21.23 
Hp. developed ......... 2225 3606 206 201 
Driving, % of rating.... 94 152 98.3 95.5 
The water of hydration per pound of carbon is 

0.1068 
0.1068 + = 0.12 lb. = Why. 


From the data obtained in Test A, the heat carried 
up the chimney by the dry gases, according to Form- 


ula (3), is 
tam (024+ 2) (T—?). 


Supentaane the values of P, T and t, 
§8.46 
La == i 0.24 rte ae 
14.91 
Also, the heat value of the CO, contained in the 
gas, according to Formula (7), is 


X (483 — 73) = 1706 B.t.u. 


c 


L. = 10,150 X 


P+ P, 
Substituting the values of P. and P, 
0.023 
L. = 10,150 X —————— = 10,150 X 0.01 5I = 
14.9 + 0.23 
153 B.t.u. 


From Formula (8) the heat carried off by the H,O 
from the R of the available hydrogen is 
= 8734 Ha + 4.32 Ha (T — t). 
T the values of Ha, T and t, 
Ly == 8734 X 0.055 + (4.32 X 0.055 X 410) 
= 578 B.t.u. 


Also, the heat absorbed by the humidity in the air, 
according to Formula (ọ), is 
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II 


=a ( : +381) XIT: 
P 


.The average temperature of.the air during the test 
was 73° and the average humidity 62.4% saturation. 
At this temperature and saturation the water vapor 
carried into the furnace is 0.0106 lb. per Ib. of air sup- 
Pie = A,. Substituting this value and the values of 

Hy, P and T A in Formula (9), 


14. 90 
‘The heat carried by the water of hydration equals 
Ly = Why X (0.48 T + 1080 — t). 
Substituting the values of IV,y, T and t, 

Ly = 0.12 (0.48 X 483 + 1080 — 73) = 149 B.t.u. 
Substituting the value of Wm for Why, where Wm is 
the weight of moisture per lb. of carbon, the loss due 
to the moisture in the coal is 

Lw = 0.023 (0.48 — T X 483 + 1080 — 73) 
= 28 B.t.u. 

The foregoing comprise all the items of heat 
wasted up the chimney with the exception of that con- 
tained in the hydrocarbons, if any, and in the soot 
and ash passing off with the gases, and may be enu- 
mated as follows: 


HEAT-Loss ItEMs Up THE CHIMNEY. 


B.t.u. 
(a) Heat carried to waste by the dry gases............ 1706 
(b) Heat value of CO...... cc cee ce ee teenies 153 
(c) Heat carried to waste by the H:O from the com- 
bustion of the available hy UrOPeNe sansa need gam Gene 578 
(d) Heat loss due to the humidity in air............... 34 
(e) Heat carried to waste by the water of hydration... 149 
<f) Heat carried to waste by the moisture in the coal.. 28 
(g) Total heat m HO AN gases eaa neeaaea -. 789 
(h) Total heat in flue gas per Ib. of carbon burned 
(items a., b and 2 iho. eic gd aun ooh eve- vee eaeewa ews 2648 
2648 X 100 | 
Hence = 14.72% of the heat of the coal 
17.984 


remained in the gases as they left the boiler. 


The ash contained 31.6% of carbon and since the 
coal contained 0.0925 Ib. of ash per lb. of carbon, the 
loss due to the heat value of the combustible in the 
ash 1s 

0.316 X 0.0925 X AO AA B.t.u. 
which represents 
427 X 100° 
—————— = 2.38% of the heat in the coal. 
17,984 

The total heat loss accounted for by the seceding 

calculations is therefore 


Per Cent. 
Heat absorbed by boiler........... 0.0.00... ce eee eee 81.16 
Heat loss up the chimney........... 0.0.00 cece eens 14.72 
Heat loss through the grate. .......... 0.0 cece eee 2.38 
Heat loss from radiation, etc................ oe «+ 180 
Total arretit r aa Ta ESTEE EEEN 100.00 


The heat-loss items in Test A were reported as 
follows: ~ 


Per Cent. 

Moisture in coal... eid ve Oe eee ea A RSS ewe nnna 0.16 
Hydrogen in Coa leavucds soso rier SEOC EEE saa bs dems 4.29 
Ficat to chinie eased wae ee e wees daha weet 9.11 
Moisture in AIT 6 6. 95-2 weaidcave nt PASS hE 2a, Meee sakes 0.20 
Carbon monoxide ......anuonononesrenersesernanssu. 1.29 
Carbon in AS ies a 85k hs eh le Gee ties Ae oe ee SS 2.29 

Total losses accounted for..............0. ccc aaa. 17.34 
Absorbed (bv boilers erci erreneren ed Cadac acne 81.15 
Radiation ete 4055 chad Goa es ee eee tweed esses 1.51 

ARo e ETE bare wares EEE P waa E E docu taee 100.00 
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Applying the same formulas to the observed data 
of Tests B, C and D, the results given in Table 2 are 
obtained. 

Combustion efficiency in the operation of a boiler 
means only that all the combustible in the fuel must 
be completely oxidized, but that it must be oxidized in 
a manner that the maximum amount of the heat lib- 
crated becomes available to the boiler. Theoretically, 
all the heat liberated by combustion is available to the 
boiler except that contained in the gases below the 
temperature of the water in the boiler and the latent 
heat of the H,O contained in the gases. Hence, com- 
bustion efficiency so far as it is under the control of 

Available heat liberated 
the fireman = ——_____. 
Heat available in fuel 

Analyzing the results of these heat-loss calculations 
it is found that in Test A, 1706 X 100/2648 = 64.12% 
of the heat up the chimney i is carried by the dry gases, 
and that the heat value of the CO amounts to 153 X 
100/2648 = 5.78%.. The remainder, or 30.1%, is car- 
ried off by the H,O from coal and air. 


TABLE 2.—RESULTS OF APPLICATION OF FORMULAS TO DATA OF 
Tests B, C anb D. 


Test B. Test C. Test D. 
u carried to waste by dry gases, 


E EET E E E E 2560 3480 4853 
(b) Heat value of CO contained in 
gases, Btu. wssess Che ielvcseecce 251 0 57 
(c) Heat in H:O from combustion of 
available hydrogen, B.t.u......... 610 497 049 
(d) Heat loss due to humidity in i 
e E a 0 E a a E ee Teo E E wae 
(e) Heat carried to waste by water of ` 
hydration, B.tu. ................ 153 36 164 
(f) Heat carried to waste by mois- 
ture in coal, BitWidiccetasenenue.s 29 15 154 
(g) Total heat in H-O in gas, B.t.u.. 864 548 867 
(k) Total heat in flue gas per Ib. of 
carbon burned, B.t.u............. 3675 4028 5777 
Heat of coal remaining in gases 
leaving boilers, % .............. 20.43 23.17 32.14 
Heat loss due to combustible in ash: 
Wty, oi A cae aiken ace tem a Manca eae 416 429 867 
Ve Ob COA E E E away aed 2.31 2.47 4.82 
Total Heat Loss: 
Heat absorbed by boiler, %........ 75.78 65.39 60.32 
Heat loss up the chimney, Ts Socal es 20.43 23.17 32.14 
Heat loss in range grates, %...... 2.31 2.47 4.82 
Heat loss from radiation, etc.. %.. 1.48 8.97 2.65 
Total (3.64. auld airne 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Losses in Test Report: 
Moisture in coal, %............... OIT sons sates Bx ees 
Hydrogen in coal, MONE Meg aa and BA ic Save? atten 
Heat to chimney, %............... DD AO E E wee 
Moisture in air, %................ O90 reusi Gee Sued 
Carbon monoxide, %.............. 1.95 
Carbon in ash, %................. Dla E T 
Total loss accounted for, %..... 289 erties Mase es 
Heat absorbed by boiler, %........ TATS ulana ig 
Heat lost in radiation, etc., %..... 2383 ....... 0.0.5 
Total erea AEEA OE 100.00 aana ann 
Heat Balance in Test Report: % % 
Heat absorbed by boiler (= evap- 
oration from and at 212° per Ib. 
Ol COMDUSTIDIE) rese sanne E tale VErau 62.33 64.20 
Loss due to moisture in coal (= % 
of moisture referred to combus- ` 
CIDE) E E E E O E E E AT 0.09 0.96 
Loss due to moisture formed by 
burning of hydrogen (=% of 
hydrogen referred ` to combus- 
UDE Freire Oa cee emer OaE 3.28 4.18 
Loss due to heat carried away by 
dry chimney gases (= weight of 
gas per lb. of combuStible)...).0....., 19.75 26.60 
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Loss due to unconsumed hydrogen, 
heating of moisture and un- 


accounted for ............6.. pua eaeens 9.55 3.74 
Loss due to incomplete combustion 

GE Carbon 25 Gases oie eek ee a. CORES Gees 0.32 

OFAN eea E AA vegeee: 100.00 100.00 

TABLE 3—ANALYsiIs oF Heat Escapinc Up THE CHIMNEY. 

Test Test Test Test 

A. B. C. D. 


(1) Per cent of heat up the chimney 


contained in the dry gas....... 65.20 69.66 86.40 84.02 
(2) Per cent of heat escaping up the 

chimney represented by CO.... 580 683 0.00 0.98 
(3) Per cent of heat escaping up the . 

chimney due to H:O........... 29.00 23.51 13.60 15.00 
(4) Per cent of heat controllable in 

iets (II i Enr a 27.00 48.43 69.40 78.26 
(5) Per cent of heat controllable in 

item (2) thts baa oe wea ewes 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
(6) Per cent of heat controllable in 

item (3) ..........000- ere 7.80 11.20 7.50 
(7) Per cent of controllable heat re- - 

siding in the dry gas........... 85.20 94.90 97.40 98.70 
(8) Per cent of excess air......... 23.00 29.00 97.00 160.00 
(9) Per cent of free oxygen in gas. 4.16 483 10.57 13.10 


Since the gases cannot be cooled below the tem- 
perature of the water in the boiler, it 1s evident that 
only the heat contained in the gases above that tem- 
perature is under control of the boiler operation. 

Applying Formula (12) it is found that the theo- 
retical maximum percentage of CO, obtainable from 
the coal used in Test A is 

21 


I+ (2.38 X 0.055) 
The temperature of the water in the boiler corre- 
sponding to the average steam pressure carried during 
Test A was 384.6° F. Applying Formula (4), the 
uncontrollable heat in the dry gases per pound of car- 
bon burned is found to be 


Pm = == 18.57. 


58.46 
La = 0.24 + —— X 384.6 = 1246 B.t.u. 
18.57 
(1706 — 1246) X 100 
or —— [= 27% 
1706 


hence only 27% of the heat in the dry gases in this 
test was controllable. 

The loss due to CO is independent of the stack 
temperature, and since the percentage of CO in the gas 
can be reduced to zero, the heat loss due to its presence 
18 100% controllable.. 

Since the heat loss due to the H,O in the gases is 
independent of the CO,, only that portion is con- 
trollable which is affected by the temperature of the 
flue gas above that of the water in the boiler. 

The latent heat of evaporation is not controllable, 
hence the terms of the formula representing it must 
also be eliminated. Thus, applying the modified 
formula to the observed data we have for the con- 
trollable heat in H,O: 

117 
4.32 X 0.055 + 0.0106 X (Z + 3.84 X 0o55) | 


is 14.9 

X (583 — 385) + 2.48 X (583 — 385) X 0.143 

= 67.53 B.t.u. 

Since the total heat carried to waste by the H,O in 
67.53 X 100 


798 
&.5% of it is controllable. | 
Of the heat in the dry gas (1706— 1246) = 460 
B.t.u. were controllable, hence the total controllable 


the gas is 798 B.t.u., it is seen that only 
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heat escaping amounts to 460 + 67.5 = 527.5 B.t.u., 
460 X 100 
and of this = 87.2% resides in the dry 
527.5 
gases. 

Table 3 gives the results of the foregoing calcula- 
tions for the four tests under consideration. Item (1) 
shows what percentage of the heat wasted up the 
chimney is contained in the dry gas that can be con- 
trolled to a greater or lesser degree by improving oper- 
ating conditions. Item (7) shows what percentage 
of the controllable heat resides in the dry gases. All 
of which emphasizes the importance of the CO, and - 
temperature records, as controlling factors in boiler 
operations. 

The fireman must drive his boilers in accordance 
with the demand for steam. He has no control over 
the condition of the heating surface of his boilers. And 
since the temperature of the escaping gases depends 
primarily on one or both of these conditions it is not 
fair to him to judge his proficiency by heat wasted up 
the chimney, and much less fair is it to judge him on 
the basis of pounds of water evaporated per pound of 
coal burned. In Test A, for example, there was 10% 
more water evaporated than in Test B, while the dif- 
ference in furnace efficiency based on heat available 
was only 2.4%, as demonstrated above. 

The proper basis upon which to judge the pro- 

8.46 
ficiency of a fireman is the factor 0.24 Pi ie after 


the maximum percentage of CO, (P) with practically 
complete combustion has been established for the pre- 
vailing conditions at any given plant. 

Within proper limits of CO, there exists no rela- 
tion between the percentages of CO, and CO. Test B, 
for example, shows 0.7% less CO, and 0.13% more 
CO. Furthermore, it must be borne in mind that the 
loss due to the same percentage of CO diminishes 
directly as the percentage of CO, increases, as is 


c 


P +P. 
calculation to determine where the loss due to a 
definite increase in CO will overbalance the gain from 
an increase in CO, making the CO probable. 

Assuming, for example, that under the furnace and 
fuel conditions existing when Tests A and B were 
made 14% was the safe limit for CO, for complete 
combustion, how much CO will it take to overbalance 
the benefit of raising the CO, to 16%, assuming 
T — t = 450°? 

Applying Formula (4), it is found that there is a 


58.46 58.46 
gain of 0.24 + —{ 0.24 + — 
14 


16 
X 450 


shown by the factor It is a matter of easy 


arame 


234 B.t.u., and Formula (7) shows that this 
Pe 
gain would be overbalanced by 10,150 X ————— = 
16 + Pe 
234, from which P. = 0.38%. Therefore, if the in- 
crease of CO, from 14 to 16% cannot be accomplished 
without at the same time increasing the percentage of 
CO by 0.38%, there is no gain in heat to the boiler. 
But Since there is no definite relation between the 
percentage of CO, and CO, it follows that within 
proper limits, depending on the construction of fur- 
nace, method of stoking, kind of fuel, air control, etc., 
maximum CO, can be attained without appreciable 
amounts of CO if the fireman exercises proper care 
and judgment. What these limits are must be-ascer- 
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tained by experiment for each plant, and if the con- 
struction of furnace and method of stoking vary ap- 
preciably it may be necessary to determine the maxi- 
mum economic percentage of CO, for each boiler. But 
such determination is of small avail unless the firemen 
are properly instructed how to get maximum CO, 
with a negligible percentage of CO and have contin- 
uously brought to their attention the percentage of 
CO, they are getting. 


ELECTRIC ARC WELDING. 


British Institution of Civil Engineers Discusses Three 
Papers by Experts. 


Electric welding has been the leading subject of 
interest at meetings of the English engineering insti- 
tutions since the signing of the armistice. Mechanical, 
civil and electrical meetings in London have discussed 
it, while gatherings of similar organizations in the 
provincial centers have also been expressly devoted to 
it. The Institution of Civil Engineers in London 
devoted its sitting of March 11 to the consideration ot 
three papers as follows: . 

I. “Electric Welding Developments in Great 
Britain and the United States of America,” by J. Cald- 
well and H. B. Sayers. 

. “Experiments on the Application of Electric 
Welding to Large Structures,” by W. S. Abell. 

3. “The Application of Electric Welding in Ship 
Construction and Repairs,” by J. R. Smith. 

In the first of these papers the authors attributed 
the retarded expansion of electric welding in the past 
chiefly to the absence of clear understanding as to the 
essentials of the process, also to the lack of facilities 
to enable research investigation to be undertaken. 
Special skill was stated to be required in manipulating 
with the carbon-arc process, by reason of the great 
heat generated at the arc. Welding by this means had 
therefore been largely confined to work of substantial 
size and thickness, but by observing certain necessary 
precautions, success had been achieved in applying the 
process to work of a general nature, particularly 
where speed was important. The authors cited in- 
stances of the efficiency and economy resulting from 
the use of electric welding in steam railway practice 
and gave data regarding repairs. The metal electrode 
process is utilized almost entirely on this type of work 
and with the recent improvements in England of the 
flux-covered electrodes, some of which are specially 
designed for welding high tensile and alloy steels, the 
scope for electric welding plant in railway shops 
should be increased. Messrs. Caldwell and Sayers 
said that electric welding should benefit the automo- 
tile industry, especially in the easy assembly of steel 
bodies and in the repair of special steel parts with 
composite metal electrodes covered with suitable com- 
position, by which means alloy and high-tensile steel 
can be successfully repaired and reinforced with metal 
having characteristics allied to those of the original 
material. Gear wheels and gear cases can be reno- 
vated, tanks and barrels manufactured, and caulking 
eliminated in riveted structures. In shipbuilding elec- 
tric arc welding had been proved practical as a sub- 
stitute for forging. riveting and caulking. Following 
the satisfactory conclusion of a series of tests, certain 
ship structures had been assembled either entirely or 
in part by this means and the authors gave examples 
where the process may be used to advantage in the 
construction of internal fittings and superstructures. 
Concerning the possibility of joining ships’ hulls with 
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spot welding, information derived from recent experi- 
mental work indicated that spot welding of thick steel 
plates was capable of results equal in strength to 
riveting, with appreciable economy. 

In the second paper (W. S. Abell) a full account 
was given of the comprehensive series of experiments 
recently carried out on behalf of Lloyd’s Register of 
Shipping, to determine the possibility of the applica- 
tion of electric arc welding to ship construction. 

The third paper (J. R. Smith) contained illus- 
trated descriptions of typical repairs that had been 
successfully carried out under the author’s supervision. 
Considerable economy in money and time was claimed, 
inasmuch as the necessity for renewals was obviated. 
The success of this svstem had encouraged the idea 
of substituting it for the present method of rivetting, 
and in any case marked economy of material would 
result from eliminating rivets to a large extent.if not 
entirely. The secret of success in electric arc welding 
was largely in the hands of the operator and careful 
inspection was essential. 


BOOK REVIEW. 


“Principles of Combustion in the Steam Boiler Furnace.” 
By Arthur D. Pratt. 1919 Edition. New York: The Bab- 
cock & Wilcox Co. 

The author, in his introduction of this work, tates 
that the function of a boiler furnace is the generation 
of the maximum amount of heat from a given quan- 
tity of a specific fuel, and if such function is to be 
properly fulfilled, it is essential that the furnace oper- 
ator understand the broader principles involved in 
combustion. He further states that unfortunately 
from the standpoint of efficient steam generation, the 
statement is too frequently accepted as true that theo- 
retical generalizations and mathematical , formulas are 
of but little value to the operating engineer. To an 
extent this may be true, but on the other hand, it is 
to be remembered that combustion is purely a chem- 
ical phenomenon and as such can be properly investi- 
gated and controlled only by chemical means. Power- 
plant owners are more and more appreciating the 
necessity for intelligence in the boiler room—the rein- 
forcing of experience in firing by a full knowledge of 
the theory of combustion—and in the growing number 
of plants where this need is realized suitable apparatus 
is installed for the determination and checking of 
combustion results. In plants not so equipped, the 
possible savings due to the intelligent use of such 
apparatus and the proper application of the data so 
obtained in reducing preventable losses, are in the 
aggregate enormous. 

The contents of the book are divided into 13 sec- 
tions or chapters, as follows: Introduction ; The Chem- 
istry of Combustion ; Density, Weight and Volume of 
Gases ; Heat of Combustion ; Specific Heat ; Tempera- 
tures Developed in Combustion; Air and Combustion ; 
Combustion Formulas; Combustion Losses; Smoke; 
General Conclusions ; The Computation of Combustion 
Data, including coal, wood, oil, natural gas, by-product 
coke oven gas, blast furnace gas; Heat Balance, in- 
cluding solid or liquid fuels and gaseous fuels. Many 
tables and a number of charts are given to clearly 
convey the author’s ideas. 

The book is well gotten up, the style is most pleas- 
ing, and the subject matter has been ably handled by 
one a master of his subject. To those familiar with 
the principles of combustion in the steam boiler fur- 
nace, this book will make interesting reading. For 
those aiming to master the subject it will be of 
great help. 
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Lubrication of Electric Generators 
and Motors 


Importance of Lubrication—Influence of Type of Appara- 
tus upon Choice of Lubricant—Characteristics of Different 
Lubricants — Choice of Lubricant for Specific Purposes 


By REGINALD TRANTSCHOLD 


Engineering Department, Swan & Finch Company. 


LECTRICITY, if not the most potent force in 
E industry, is today, without doubt, the most effec- 
tive, most mobile and most convenient form of 
yower. As a rule, steam-driven equipment is em- 
ployed to generate electricity. But the mechanical 


efficiency of the generator, the dynamo, and of the . 


prime mover—the motor—is so high and the transmis- 
sion and distribution economies of electricity so 
marked that to convert mechanical energy into elec- 
trical and reconvert the electrical into mechanical 
power has been proved to be, in a surprising number 
of cases, more economical than to transmit and dis- 
tribute the mechanical energy, without transformation, 
through belts or other. mechanisms. 

Electric generators and motors are mechanically 
efficient for the reason that their construction from a 
mechanical point of view is extremely simple. Dis- 
regarding the electrical features, they may be likened 
when in operation to a concentrically weighted shaft 
supported in what might be termed “virtual suspen- 
sion?” between well aligned and adjacent bearings. 
The resistance to the rotation of the armature in the 
magnetic field, in the case of the generator, and the 
force tending to arrest the rotation ot the armature, in 
the case of the motor, is many times as great as the 
frictional resistance of the bearings to the armature 
shaft. In other words, the frictional resistance to the 
rotation of the armature shaft is little affected by the 
load on the unit. It is dependent, rather upon the 
weight of the armature, so that the frictional resist- 
ance in an electric generator or motor is little greater 
at full load than it is under no load. Instead of this 
peculiarity decreasing the need for lubrication, how- 
ever, it adds to the importance of proper and adequate 
lubrication for generator and motor bearings, if the 


high mechanical efficiencies of such electrical equip- . 


ment are to be realized and the customary double 
energy conversion justified from an economic stand- 
point. The more efficient a mechanism, the more 
imperative it is that its best attainable efficiency be 
realized.. If waste, which means reduced mechanical 
efficiency, can ever be countenanced. it should be only 
in the instance of, relatively, mechanically inefficient 
mechanisms where a little more or less effectiveness in 
operation is discounted by the normal inefficiency of 
the apparatus. 


LUBRICATION OF ROTATING ELECTRICAL APPARATUS. 


Lubrication of electric generators and motors is 
highly important and the lubricant employed—usually 
an oil, though one of the modern scientifically com- 
pounded lubricants is nearly always more effective and 
economical in the long run—must be free from cor- 
rosive acids or alkalies, possess as low a coefficient of 
friction (the index of molecular friction) as is feasible 


and be as stable as possible—i. e., not liable to chem- 
ical change under service conditions. A lubricant to 
render effective service must possess, in fact, six essen- 
tial properties: 

l. Body, or viscosity, sufficient to prevent contact of 
bearing surfaces. 

2. Freedom from corrosive acids or alkalies. 

3. Maximum fluidity consistent with body. 

4. Low coefficient of friction. 

» High flash and burning points. 

6. Freedom from ingredients liable to cause gumming 
or oxidation. 

Tenacity and durability might be added to the list 
of essentials for an effective lubricant, particularly for 
electric generator and motor lubrication, but a lubri- 
cant possessing the above six specified properties might 
render effective lubrication service without being par- 
ticularly tenacious or durable, if supplied in adequate 
quantity ; or a potentially effective lubricant might not 
have the required tenacity to cling to the rapidly 
rotating shaft, though of a quite durable nature. 

Obviously, the speed and power of the electric gen- 
erator or motor must be taken into consideration if a 
suitable lubricant for a particular service is to be 
selected upon any logical basis, but it is also quite 
evident that a distinctive lubricant for each size of 
unit, etc., is not commercially practical. Some classi- 
fication of equipment is necessary and about the most 
that can be expected in actual practice is the selection 
of a lubricant suitable for some more or less arbitrary 
class of equipment. Tor instance, if electric generators 
and motors be grouped in such classes as extra heavy 
units, heavy units, medium (ordinary or customary) 
units and small units and an effective lubricant se- 
lected for each class the limit of commercial classified 
standardization is about realized. 


á CHOICE OF A LUBRICANT. 


Oil is quite generally the variety of lubricant em- 
ployed for generator and motor bearing lubrication. 
In order for the oil to possess the necessary low 
coefficient of friction and permanency of composition 
from the point of view of practical cost it should be 
a mineral oil, a product of crude petroleum. Such oils 
can be refined to possess the six essential properties of 
an effective lubricant and marketed at reasonable 
prices. Furthermore, such oils give good satisfaction 
in electric generator and motor lubrication service. 
These particular mineral oil Jubricants are commonly 
termed dynamo motor oils and suitable grades are 
obtainable for each of the four arbitrary classes estab- 
lished for generator and motor equipment. 

For the class of extra heavy units a clear amber 
oil of high viscosity should be employed. An oil of 
a specific gravity (Baumé) of 30.5, or thereabouts, 
and a flash point of 420° F. The fire point(shotld be 
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some 50° higher and the cold test low, in the neigh- 
borhood of 20°. The viscosity of the oil should be 
close to 200 (Saybolt) at 100° F. 

The suitable lubricant for the class of “heavy 
units” is a pale clear mineral oil of good viscosity, 
about 180 (Saybolt) at 100° F., and a specific gravity 
(Baumé) of 31. The flash point does not have to be 
as high as in the case of the lubricant for “extra heavy 
units,” but still high, 400° F., and the fire point some 
50° higher, while the cold test should be low, on 
account of the heavy service, in the neighborhood 
of 20° F. 

For average electric generators and motors, classi- 
fied as “medium units,” the oil should be clear and of 
medium viscosity, 1. e., about 140 (Saybolt) at 100° F. 
The flash and fire points should be in the vicinity of 
390° and 440° F., respectively, while the specific grav- 
ity (Baume) will run close to 32. 
such an oil will rarely be below 30° F., 1. e., the oil 
will congeal at or slightly below the freezing point 
for water. 

The lubricant for “small units,” which are, as a 
rule, high speed, should be clear pale oil of light 
viscosity and a specific gravity (Baumé) of between 
‘27 and 28. The Saybolt viscosity of 90 proves most 
effective in the great majority of cases, while the 
flash point, fire point and cold test of the oil should be 
approximately 345°, 395° and 18° F., respectively. 

To summarize, the suitable oil lubricants for effec- 
tive and economical lubrication of electric generators 
and motors should be high-grade, clear mineral oils 
conforming with the general specifications incor- 
porated in the following table: 


ELECTRIC GENERATOR AND Moror OIL LUBRICANTS. 


General Lubricant Specifications. 
Sp. Grav., Flash, Fire, Cold Viscosity, 


Class of Units. Baumé. °F. °F. test,° F. Saybolt. 
Extra heavy .... 30.5 420 470 ` W 200 at 100 
eaVy s64%bianes 31.0 400 450 20 180 at 100 
Medium ........ 32.0 390 220 30 140 at 100 
Small ........... 27.5 345 395 18 90 at 100 


Effective and generally satisfactory as are the 
foregoing oil lubricants for the lubrication of dynamo 
and motor bearings, they are not representative of the 
progress that has been made in the development of 
scientifically compounded lubricants nor are they as 
economical and effective in service as certain of the 
special lubricants that have been evolved. Even the 
most suitable oil lubricants possess failings. The six 
essential properties of an effective lubricant can be 
possessed by any straight mineral oil or blend of such 
oils in relative and varying degree. To possess the 
necessary body to prevent contact of bearing surfaces 
and be of maximum fluidity, they lack the clinging 
capacity necessary to guard against being slung from 
the rapidly rotating shafts and being squeezed from 
the bearings under pressure. The result is that no oil 
lubricant is entirely free from the dripping, climbing 
and spattering evils that entail an unnecessarily lavish 
use of lubricant, tend to produce uncleanly and fre- 
quently harmful conditions and endanger the life of 
the bearing by the possibility of an inadequate supply 
of lubricant. The desirable property of tenacity with 
the resulting quality of durability 1s a characteristic 
of a grease and is distinct from lubricating efficiency. 

Natural greases, which are nothing. more than 
crude petroleum products, are not suitable for effec- 
tive lubricating service, for they are not sufficiently 
stable and are readily affected by comparatively slight 
rises in bearing temperature. Manufactured greases, 
though possessing the desired tenacity and durability 
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The cold test for 
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in service, do not make satisfactory electric generator 
and motor lubricants, for before they can function 
they have to be reduced to lubricating consistency. 
That is, before even the best grade of grease can be 
of any effective service in overcoming friction, a fric- 
tional load has to be developed on the bearing to ele- 
vate the temperature of the grease sufficiently to re- 
duce it by melting to lubricating consistency. How- 
ever, the desirable lubricant for electric generator 
and motor bearing lubrication should possess the 
tenacious clinging capacity of a high-grade grease, 
with unusual wearing qualities, but at the same time 
the desirable lubricant should be of a degree of fluid- 
ity (normal) sufficient to allow it to be fed from an 
ordinary oil can, a fluidity not unlike that of a high- 
grade, free-flowing machine oil, and capable of func- 
tioning with the first turn-over of the armature shaft. 


SPECIAL TRAIN FOR WESTERN DELE- 
GATES TO N. E. L. A. CONVENTION. 


The Transportation Committee of the National 
Electric Light Association has completed the trans- 
portation arrangements for the victory convention to 
be held at Atlantic City. It has been decided that in 
view of the excellent train service that exists between 
New York and Atlantic City and the short time re- 
quired (3 hours) to make the trip, no special trains 
will be arranged for from New York City, but the 
Transportation Committee will work in close touch 
with the railroads and arrange as far as possible for 
the convenience and comfort of the members of the 
Association making the trip. The New England con- 
{ingent will be moved in about the same way, going 
to New York and from there to Atlantic City on such 
regular trains as suit the convenience of the members, 
or use can be made of the new Hell Gate Bridge, 
N. Y., route direct to Philadelphia. 

A special train for delegates will be run from 
Chicago over the Pennsylvania lines. This train will 
run as a second section to the Manhattan Limited, in 
accordance with the following schedule: 


May 18, 1919— 


Leave Chicago: scorcio uraa ea a ien vee aia db ees 9:45 a. m. 
Leave Fort Wayn€......assasensesennssesosennrenso 1:35 p. m. 
Leáave-Mansfield (ip o:st a bt oe eh owoe n E eae 6:12 p. m. 
Leaye Alliance 2:43 sides 64-45 we bd Se nek OA as See oe a 8:40 p. m. 
Leave Pittsburgh s.ccc ces cee oe 5S SSS Se eRe ee eh we ewes 11:14 p. m. 
May 19, 1919— 
Arrive North Philadelphia .............c 2c cc weecees 7:34 a.m. 
Arrive Atlantic City ....sssessessssesesessoesesoseo 9:00 a. m. 


Special baggage tags in colors will be prepared 
and given to all those traveling on the special train 
only. These will be found a great convenience in the 
handling of baggage at both starting and destination 
point. The tags will provide places for the name of 
the owner and the hotel at which he is going to stay, 
All reservations for special train must be made 
through Fred R. Jenkins, master of transportation, 72 
West Adams street, Chicago, Ill. 


TALLULAH HYDROELECTRIC DEVELOP- 
MENT NEARING 72,000 KW. INSTALLED. 


The sixth turbine and generator at the Tallulah 
station of the Georgia Railway & Power Co. will soon 
be in service. This unit is a Francis type turbine of 
18,000 hp. operating under a 6oo-ft. head at 514 r.p.m. 
The generator is rated at 12,000 kw., 6600 volts, 60 
cycles, 3-phase. The sixth unit is similar to the other 
five already in service. The work has been in prog- 
ress about one year and will have cost, when_com- 
pleted, about $500,000. 
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LARGE COAL MINE ADOPTS ELECTRIC 
POWER FOR HAULING. 


Description of Recent Electrical Installation at Moffat 
Bros. Mine. 


By W. P. POTTER. 


The use of steam underground has always been 
costly, as well as dangerous, and the naturally increas- 
ing distance between the working forces and the de- 
livery points in coal mines has made necessary the 
adoption of a system more efficient than steam, com- 
pressed air, or mules by many mines. In such cases 
the installation of improved modern electrical ma- 
chinery, adapted to the special power requirements of 
the coal mine, has resulted in a greatly increased out- 
put at a much more economical consumption of power. 
This is especially true of the electric mine locomotive 
whose superiority for mine haulage has caused it to 
supplant almost every other means of transportation 
in coal mines. It is simple, dependable and compact 
in underground operations, is capable of much greater 
speed than any other method of transportation and 
can operate the entire 24 hours of the day. 

This method has been adopted by one of the largest 
and best equipped soft coal mines in southern Illinois, 
the Moffat Bros. mine at Sparta, Ill. This mine em- 
ploys an average of 250 men and hoists about I100 
tons of coal daily, the greater part of which finds its 
way to the St. Louis market, where the company’s 
main office is located in charge of J. D. Moffat. R. D. 
Moffat is superintendent of the mine in charge of the 
Sparta office. Although this mine has been in suc- 
cessful operations for years, it only recently replaced 
mules for main haulage with electric power. 

In changing over the motive power of this mine 
to electric drive 166 tons of steel rails were laid, or 
nearly 38,000 feet of track for the main haulage. 
Eleven mules were retained to haul the coal from the 
different rooms or apartments to the main haulage 
system, where two 1to0-ton electric locomotives com- 
plete the delivery to the foot of the shaft. These 
locomotives are equipped with powerful electric 
searchlights which are essential on main haulage sys- 
tems to warn of the locomotive’s approach and give 
the motorman an opportunity to stop in case of ob- 
structions. 

The mine is so well ventilated by fans that there 
is very little if any danger from gases, although to a 


Power House and Tipple of Moffat Bros. Mine, Sparta, Ill. 


certain extent they are always present. The venti- 
lating doors, practically automatic in operation, easily 
swing either way at the touch of the motorman’s 
hand, and no trapper boys are necessary when a “trip” 
of coal is on its way to the hoisting shaft. 
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All feeder lines and wiring are installed on por- 
celain or glass insulators. In the overhead construc- 
tion of the power wires, the height of the trolley is 
regulated by extension hangers. The rails on the 
main line haulage system, which are used as a return 


One of the Electric Generators Used to Furnish Power for 
Moffat Bros.’ Coal Mine. 


circuit, are bonded with a short flexible bond of cop- 
per wire securely compressed into holes that are drilled 
close to the end of the rails to lessen their resistance. 

Among the other prominent features of this in- 
stallation are eight undercutter short wall mining ma- 
chines and a reliable telephone system. The mining 
machines have lowered the cost and increased the pro- 
duction of coal considerably and the telephone system 
materially lessens the work of the operator in super- 
vising the workmen. The coal is loaded by hand. 

The electric power is derived from two generators, 
one of 200 kw. capacity and the other 150 kw. which 
are direct-connected to steam engines. One of these 
generators is shown in the accompanying illustration. 
Two new 150 hp. boilers have recently been added, 
making six boilers now in use. 


STONE & WEBSTER ADVISING NEW YORK 
RAPID TRANSIT SYSTEMS. 


Soon after the Interborough Rapid Transit Co. of 
New York City passed to a receivership on March 21, 
by order of the United States District Court, Stone & 
Webster, of Boston, were retained to analyze its traffic 
conditions, and this particular work was assigned by 
that firm to C. W. Kellogg. The Interborough system 
comprises the principal surface, subway and elevated 
lines of Manhattan and Bronx boroughs of New York 
City. Frederick P. Royce, of the Stone & Webster 
staff, previously was appointed manager for the re- 
ceiver of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co. The entire 
arrangement places Stone & Webster in a consulting 
and advisory capacity in all the transportation affairs 
of Greater New York. 

A. L. Kempster, manager of the Seattle division 
of the Puget Sound Traction, Light & Power Co., 
prior to the acquisition of its street-car system by the 
city of Seattle, Wash., has been called to New York 
City to assist Mr. Kellogg in relation to the affairs of 
the Interborough system. Mr. Kempster’s work will 
have special reference to the physical element and the 
operating department. He has had an experience of 
zO years in street-car operating in Seattle, having ad- 


vanced by successive steps as accountant, auditor, 


trainmaster, superintendent);and manager) 
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The Ice Shortage 


MILD winter has made a shortage of ice in- 
A evitable this summer. Central stations should 

interest themselves in this matter as there will 
undoubtedly be considerable activity in this field. New 
ice plants are needed and many will be converted from 
breweries. The ice-making load is one of the most 
` desirable for central stations. 


Electric Cooking 


HE savings in fuel, food, labor and transporta- 

tion which were proved for electric cooking dur- 

ing the period of the war should result in con- 
siderable activity in this field this summer. Fuel is 
the only one of the four items which has shown a 
decrease, the cost of food and labor still being abnor- 
mally high—a fact which emphasizes very strikingly 
the advantages of electric cooking. 


Completely Wired Homes 


ITH the campaign to “Own Your Home”, 
W which is beginning to bear fruit, the public, 

now in a home-building mood, will be sus- 
ceptible to the slogan “Electrify Your Home” and the 
suggestion to have ample outlets conveniently located. 
Electrical men must drive these facts home by pub- 
licity and by educational means with the prospective 
home owner, the architect and the contractor. A home 
not wired is not modern. A home not completely 
wired and with all outlets in use is a home that fails 
to pass the test of present-day standards. 


The Victory Liberty Loan 
Vo action should be taken by every 


patriotic citizen within the next three weeks 

in subscribing to the Victory Liberty Loan and 
inducing friends, neighbors and associates to subscribe 
liberally and promptly. The war has been won, but 
we still have about 1,400,000 of our boys “over there.” 
They must be brought. home and the injured among 
them restored to health and useful life. 

To do this will cost considerable money. Uncle 
Sam has already had to borrow large amounts since 
signing of the armistice to care for army and navy 
needs during gradual demobilization. He is asking for 
this last big loan from the public to meet these obliga- 
tions. We are not asked to give, but merely to loan 
for a few vears on the best security and most favorable 
terms probably ever offered by a government. We 
must not forget that we have won the war. Therefore, 
let's live up to the reputation of electrical men—be live 
wires—and let's finish the job now! 


Opportunities for Flood Lighting 


URING the war the application of flood lighting 
D as a protective measure made very rapid ad- 

vances. Munition plants, railroad yards, docks, 
warehouses, etc., soon discovered that a high degree 
of safety was afforded at night by a well lighted ex- 
terior, with the result that thousands of installations 
were made. 

In times of peace the opportunities for flood light- 
ing are even greater than during war, especially for 
advertising and decorative purposes. The advantages 
already gained by flood lighting should not be lost—in- 
deed, it will pay to devote more attention to this grow- 
ing field. 


Biggest Thing in Civic Life 
NDER the title “What Is It .Chicago Most 
U Needs?” J. E. Otis, vice-president of the Union 
Trust Co. of Illinois, said: 

“The thing I would emphasize most forcibly is 
the importance of establishing, on a firm basis, an 
understanding between the public service corporations 
and the city. In order that public service corporations 
may keep pace with the demands of a city growing 
like Chicago, they must have the credit needed to 
finance themselves. They are absolutely dependent 
upon the sale of their securities for growth and ex- . 
tension. This credit can be assured only by a complete 
understanding between these public service corpora- 
tions and the municipality, for the reason that sudden 
changes in these relations affect the securities and 
change their value. This spoils their marketableness.” 


Successful House-Wiring Method 


XCELLENT results obtained by the Common- 
E wealth Edison Co., of Chicago, in securing old 
house-wiring business as described in this issue 
warrant the careful consideration of its methods by 
contractors and central stations wishing this work. 
This method consists, briefly, in formulating a schedule 
of outlet prices applicable to the various types of 
buildings, which permits the cost of wiring to be easily 
and quickly estimated. A proposal based upon this 
price, acceptable within 30 days, is sent in reply to 
every inquiry, whether the prospect appears “live” ar 
not. In this way the prospect has a definite reminder 
of the wiring and its cost and when seized with the 
impulse can sign the contract before changing his 
mind. Py means of a follow-up system the prospect 
is given an additional reminder from time to time. A 
similar system might be adopted in smaller towns and 
easily extended to include-all unwired homesy ¢ 
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Turbogenerator Fires and Fighting 
Them | | 
ee eee have caught fire and 


damaged themselves severely and in some in- 

stances irreparably. Expressed as a percentage 
of the total number of turbogenerators in service, the 
number that have caught fire is very small probably. 
But those that have, have caused a loss to those con- 
cerned’ so that hereafter the question of preventing 
fires and alleviating their effects is an important mat- 
ter with them. 

A turbogenerator is not an inflammable piece of 
apparatus, but it contains a certain amount of material 
that is combustible. A short circuit or some other 
form of heat or flame occurs. This is fanned into 
fiame to form an intense heat locally by the high air 
velocity of the generator cooling air, which also carries 
the flame around the machine, making the damage the 
more extensive. Under the influence of intense local 
heat, of a blow-torch effect because of the high air 
draft, laminations are burnt away, copper is burnt and 
seared, and the machine may be rendered useless 
without complete re-winding of turns and stacking of 
new laminations. 

-= The use of mica-insulated coils instead of anbe 
insulation, the adoption of metallic wedges and spacers 
‘n place of wood and fiber, tend to reduce the com- 
Lustible content of a turbogenerator, hence the extent 
of the damage done in the presence of short-circuits, 
sustained arcs and high air velocities such as sometimes 
do occur will be more restricted. However, with fires 
as a possibility to be recokned with, it would seem that 
, other steps than depending upon the manufacturer to 
prevent havoc being wrought by restricting the area 

affected when a fire does occur devolves upon the 
cperating company. 

When a turbogenerator catches fire it would seem 
that the first three things to be done are to prevent the 
How of current from the system into the generator 
and by the generator into itself by immediately killing 
the excitation, and to stop the influx of air with its 
oxygen content upon which combustion depends. With 
these things accomplished, it then remains to put out 
the fire. With the air inlet to the generator closed, 
also the outlet, the gases of combustion circulating 
around the generator and external air excluded, the 
tendency would be to quench the fire. More heroic 
measures are required, however, but what measures 
should be is as yet a mooted question. 

Water 1s available, is satisfactory, but causes in- 
sulation troubles that might, in small fires, prove more 
costly than the loss by fire. Steam has been advocated 
as not offering the disadvantages that does water so 
far as concerns dielectric difficulties. On the other 
band, it possesses drawbacks in that the cooling effect 
of water is not available since the steam contains latent 
heat; and we do not know to what extent considera- 
tions involving superheating enter at the higher tem- 
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peratures, Another liquid that suggests itself is carbon 
tetrachloride. The fire-extinguishing characteristics of 
carbon tetrachloride are well known. It does not at- 
tack insulation, although it is used commercially as a 
solvent for rubber. It possesses high dielectric proper- 
ties. In using it, it should be borne in mind that when 
admixed with air it becomes quite a powerful anaes- 
thetic, hence should be used where there are ample 
facilities for ventilation or for escape for the fire 
fighters. Carbon dioxide, a gas, also suggests itself 
for quenching fires in such inaccessible places as inside 
turbogenerators and large oil-filled transformers. 

Turbogenerator windings are inaccessible at best. 
Tt has been found impossible to reach them when an ` 
internal fire is raging, because the exterior becomes 
hot, so intensely hot that discoloration takes place and 
the casing plates cannot be removed. It would appear, 
therefore, that means should he furnished by which 
water or steam, carbon tetrachloride or carbon dioxide 
or whatever fire-fighting medium is employed can be 
applied to the fire quickly and easily, which means 
without having to unbolt cover plates that are too hot 
to touch, etc. 

Although comparatively few large turbogenerators 
have caught fire, those that have have demonstrated 
that internal fires cause extensive damage and may 
entirely wreck the machine. Although fires have been 
few and far between, the results have been such that 
precautions appear to be justified, the more so since 
their cost is negligible in comparison to the expense 
of a fire. The precautions against fire that suggest 
themselves are, firstly, to eliminate combustible ma- 
terial wherever feasible in generator design; secondly, 
have facilities for shutting off the air supply rapidly ; 
thirdly, equip generator casings with valves or open- 
ings by which some fire-quenching medium can 
The expense of these fire-fighting 
precautions is relatively negligible. 


Need for Industrial Lighting Codes 


T IS a common saying that we have too many laws. 
Of the great plethora of statutes there is a high 
percentage that never should have been enacted, 

because they are inadvisable, impracticable or non- 
enforcible. Most of the laws in this group were 
hastily or improperly considered. One should always 
proceed cautiously, therefore, in advocating additional — 
legislation. And yet wholesome laws are needed both 
to promote the general public welfare, where this can 
be done in a clearly constructive manner, and also to 
check those who maliciously ignore the rights of their 
neighbors. 

Legislation affecting lighting falls in a das that 
requires particular consideration because few. of the 
average law-makers know more about the principles of 
illumination than does the general public. It 1s on this 
account that we find some very vague or even absurd 
state laws and city ordinances regarding automobile 
and locomotive headlights, these frequently specify- 
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ing regulations that can never be enforced properly 

Consequently, illuminating engineers properly have 
hesitated before advocating enactment of laws speci- 
fying lighting requirements. The only reason that 
prompts them to recommend such legislation is the 
conviction that much positive danger results from im- 
proper or inadequate lighting. Such poor lighting is 
due in almost all cases to ignorance of true lighting 
principles. . If this could be removed by universal edu- 
cation on illumination the need for legislation would 
disappear. Education of the general public is a very 
slow process, however, during the carrying out of 
which incalculable harm may be produced by insuff- 
cient use of light or misuse of light, harm that may be 
almost entirely obviated by well considered and en- 
forcible legal regulations. 

The very rapid development of our industries has 
been accompanied by several evils, of which one of the 
worst has been the appalling number of fatal and 
serious industrial accidents, averaging some half mil- 
lion every year in spite of the persistent “Safety First” 
movement conducted during the last ten or so years. 
The prevalence of these accidents was one of the 
causes that led to the establishment in practically all 
our states of factory-inspection departments charged 
with periodic examination of every workshop or plant 
to see that glaring causes for possible accident, fire or 
other calamity be removed before the misfortune 
occurs. 

In the last ten years the opinion has been forced on 
safety experts by convincing evidence that a large 
percentage of industrial accidents, variously estimated 
as from 18 to 25%, is due to inadequate or improper 
lighting and could be almost entirely eliminated by 
proper attention to this matter. It has also been shown 
that gradual deterioration of eyesight of workers re- 
sults from long continued labor under poor lighting 
conditions. Here we have two definite and serious 
results from bad lighting that it would be highly 
inadvisable to neglect when this can be remedied so 
easily after being officially called to the attention of 
the plant owner or other responsible person at the 
same time that other manifest causes for dangerous 
conditions are pointed out by the factory inspector. 

To give the later proper authority and guidance as 
to lighting it has been found necessary to draft factory 
lighting codes. Four states have already adopted such 
codes and several others have the matter pending. The 
subject is a very lively one because of the growing 
interest in better factory lighting. It is very fitting, 
therefore, that the status of these codes should be 
reviewed at this time by illuminating and electrical 
engineers, as has been done in joint meetings held in 
New York and Chicago, based on a clear resumé of 
the subject by Mr. George H. Stickney, as reported in 
this issue. It is to be hoped that Mr. Stickney’s paper 
and the discussion of it will lead to development of 
similar codes in all the industrial states so that the 
accidents needlessly due to lighting may be minimized 
and the vision of workers conserved. 
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Progressive Factory-Lighting Campaign 


HIO has among its many distinctions the pos- 
O session of one of the most progressive state 

central-station association. Of the numerous 
distinctive features of the Ohio Electric Light Asso- 
ciation is its group of active committees dealing with 
meters, illumination, new-business co-operations, sta- 
tion operating, transmission and distribution, and 
standardization of voltages. Each of these six com- 
mittees has accomplished much good in the last few 
years not only in the ordinary way, but by a unique 
method of conducting the meetings. 

A splendid example of this was shown last week 
in the group of three meetings held by the association's 
Illumination Committee in three Ohio cities, as re- 
ported on other pages of this issue. These meetings 
were some of the initial efforts in a general campaign 
for improvement in factory lighting. It has been felt 
that two things were necessary to stimulate this cam- 
paign, first, to interest the central stations, contractors 
and others who would be concerned as to the benefits 
to be derived by all parties from active promotion of 
better industrial lighting, and, second, to educate these 
parties on the principles of illumination so that a 
satisfactory lighting system could be designed. 

Good speakers were secured to point out the oppor- 
tunities in factory lighting betterment for central sta- 
tions, contractors, producers of lighting equipment, the 
owners and employes of the factories themselves, and 
the general public. The arguments most effective in 
securing the interest of plant owners and superintend- 
ents were also set forth and how co-operative effort 
by the various electrical interests brings best results. 

Another very effective educational means has been 
developed by the committee in question. In co-oper- 
ation with the Electrical Engineering Department of 
Ohio State University it has brought out a special 
correspondence course on industrial illumination that 
is available not only to members of the O. E. L. A. 
but to anyone interested in the subject. This course 
is offered at a nominal fee and gives the latest 
authoritative information on this matter, both in the 
form of technical leaflets and policy leaflets. In fur- 
ther co-operation with the leading manufacturers of 
lighting equipment, the committee has made it possible 
for all who take this course to secure the most recent 
and valuable trade publications dealing with industrial 
lighting. 

At the numerous hearings held in recent months 
on the proposed Factory Lighting Code of Ohio, the 
movement for improvement of industrial lighting was 
also given impetus. Through all these widespread yet 
well co-ordinated and co-operative efforts the commit- 
tee has undertaken its campaign in a most effective 
manner and it is to be expected that it will bear excel- 
lent fruit. In fact, it is not unlikely that it will stimu- 
late similar campaigns in other industrial states and 
thereby help to bring up a nation-wide acceleration of 
factory lighting betterment: 


April 19, 1919. 
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Lighting Codes Considered at New York and Chicago— 
Ohio Faotory Lighting Campaign — Business Conditions 


PRESENT STATUS OF INDUSTRIAL LIGHT- 
ING CODES DISCUSSED. 


Joint Meeting Hears George H. Stickney’s Paper—Dis- 
cussion by Engineers and State Officials. 


An excellent review of the industrial lighting codes 
that have been adopted in four states and in many 
Federal Government establishments and which are 
pending in several other states was presented in a 
paper on the “Present Status of Industrial Lightird 
Codes” by George H. Stickney, before a joint meeting 
of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers and 
_the Illuminating Engineering Society held in New 
York City on April 11. A particularly interesting 
discussion followed in which there participated men 
who had helped draft the codes, plant managers who 
were governed by them, representatives of govern- 
mental bodies that are administering the rules, and 
engineers interested in the entire subject. 

Mr. Stickney’s paper is a comprehensive resume of 
the code situation as to history, requirements and 
enforcement. The prime function of these codes is to 
safeguard life, limb and vision of industrial workers ; 
incidentally, they teach practice that enhances the 
earning power not only of the workers but also of the 
industrial plants. Inadequate lighting being a prolific 
cause of industrial accidents and of gradual impair- 
ment of lost visual power, there exists a definite need 
for regulations calling for at least a minimum standard 
of illumination. Practically all the factory lighting 
codes now in force or being prepared are based on 
the “Code of Lighting Factories, Mills and Other 
Work Places” drafted by the Illuminating Engineering 
Society in 1915. Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
adopted the I. E. S. code with certain minor modifica- 
tions. Wisconsin last year revised its code to conform 
in many respects with the revised I. E. S. code, and 
New York adopted the code with other modifications. 
Among the states where codes are pending are Ohio, 
California and Oregon. The Federal Government 
also has codes governing lighting in certain of its 
establishments. The state codes are backed by the 
state police power. 

The principal specifications in the codes relate to 
intensity, glare limits. and distribution. In some of 
the codes emergency lighting and switching arrange- 
ments are called for. Adequate daylight is usually 
required and, if specified, is to be twice the intensity 
of artificial illumination. The specification of the 
latter constitutes the principal item and in all codes 
is now specified in foot-candles for different grades 
‘of work; only the minimum values are made manda- 
tory, but higher values are recommended as much 
more desirable. The New York code and the proposed 
Ohio code contain in the supplement detailed lists of 
standardized processes and their intensity require- 
ments. Glare-limit specifications, while much more 
difficult to define, are extremely important; the New 
York and Wisconsin codes, especially the latter, take 


up this matter in more detail. Distribution of light 
is usually to be such as to avoid objectionable shadows 
and sharp contrasts. In some of the codes emergency 
lighting is called for to prevent panics in crowded 
rooms when the regular lighting has failed during an 
emergency. To promote safety for watchmen and 
avoidance of carrying lanterns, some codes require 
convenience in switching. 

On behalf of the inspectors, electricians and others 
who must see to carrying out the provisions of the 
lighting codes, these have been made as simple as 
possible and readily understandable. There is need 
for much educational work among these men, how- 
ever, to explain to them the principles of modem 
lighting practice. In conclusion. Mr. Stickney feels 
that the development of these codes has been very 
wholesome and effective, in contrast with numerous 
examples of vague and non-enforcible legislation re- 
garding headlights, for instance. Illuminating engi- 
neers are agreed that industrial lighting codes should 
be adopted in each of the states. Differences in de- 
tails will gradually disappear after experience in ap- 
plication has been sufficiently extensive. i 

In the discussion of the paper it was pointed out 
by several speakers that technically educated engineers 
prepare lighting codes, but untrained inspectors are 
called on to interpret and enforce them. Prof. C. E. 
Clewell suggested three expedients for obtaining sat- 
isfactory interpretation. They are (1) the education 
of inspectors, (2) improved and simple measuring 
devices to check the inspector’s judgment, and (3) 
the elimination of questions depending on judgment. 

Dr. E. B. Rosa, of the United States Bureau of 
Standards, emphasized the element of education. He 
classiMed those to be educated into (1) those who 
prepare the codes, (2) engineers and designers of 
lighting systems, (3) employers and managers, and 
(4) employes. 

W. P. Hurley also emphasized the educational ele- 
ment by saying that the present codes are more nearly 
perfect than is the general understanding of the sub- 
ject of industrial lighting. 

The work which the Bureau of Standards has done 
in arranging for lighting in arsenals and navy yards 
during the war was described by Dr. M. G. Lloyd. 
He mentioned the fact that the Bureau has prepared 
and is publishing four Federal lighting codes which 
follow the I. E. S. code, but which are much more 
comprehensive than that code. The Federal codes 
will include recommendations for their application 
on a much larger scale than any codes yet written. 

Ward Harrison, of the Engineering Department, 
National Lamp Works, reminded the meeting that the 
matter of illumination of industrial establishments is 
yet in its development state. To have slightly differ- 
ent codes in the various states is more desirable at first 
than to have a universal code. The most satisfactory 
items from the several codes can be collected into a 
single code later on. 

John Vogt, of the New) York, State(Dabor, Départ- 
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ment, reviewed the work of that department in im- 
proving lighting conditions. He also emphasized the 
importance of education on this subject. New York 
inspectors attend a department school one day every 
two weeks. The results from 15,000 tests of lighting 
plants which the department has made are digested 
for the benefit of the inspectors. Moreover, the in- 
spectors are instructed in the principles of sanitation, 
lighting, and safety, and in code requirements and 
interpretations. The accomplishments of the depart- 
ment in obtaining compliance with the requirements 
of the code are indicated in the following table. The 
lag of compliances is a natural condition since a cer- 
tain amount of time for compliance is allowed. The 
lag does not represent any objection by employers to 
compliance with the orders of the department. 


Month Year Orders Issued Compliances 
Aug 1918 35 67 
Sept. 1918 174 27 
Oct. 1918 611 88 
Nov. 1918 546 156 
Dec. 1918 446 205 
Jan. 1919 608 517 
Feb. 1919 765 506 
Total 3,185 1,566 
Regular inspections made 06,236 
Special inspections made 4,791 


That the existence of different codes in different 
states does some injustice to the manufacturer of 
lighting equipment and to manufacturers operating 
plants in different states was alluded to by C. B. Auel. 
The existence of 48 different codes is undesirable— 
is, in fact, detrimental to some employers willing to 
comply. with codes. The boiler code is an example 
of a single code for all the states. Compliance with it 
is simple, because it is universal., The requirement 
in some of the present codes for emergency lighting 
systems necessitates the installation of a dual system 
in some instances. Such an installation is unfair to 
the owner of the plant. The codes should make pro- 
vision for such exceptional occurrences. 

Mr. Stickney also presented this paper at a joint 
meeting of the Chicago sections of the two societies 
on April 17. A report of the Chicago meeting will be 
given in our next issue. 


OHIO LIGHTING MEN CONDUCT FAC- 
TORY ILLUMINATION CAMPAIGN. 


Illumination Committee of Ohio Electric Light Associa- 
tion Holds Mestings in Three Cities to Instruct 
Central-Station Men and Contractors. 


An important movement to stimulate general inter- 
est in and give instruction on modern factory illu- 
mination has been inaugurated by the Illumination 
Committee of the Ohio Electric Light Association. It 
was given decided impetus by holding three one-day 
meetings on April 9, 10 and 11 in Columbus, Toledo 
and Akron, respectively, in each of which two sessions 
were held under the chairmanship of F. C. Caldwell, 
professor of electrical engineering, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, 

The morning session in each of the three cities was 
a closed meeting for O. E. L. A. members and their 
lighting salesmen and engineers. Talks were given 
by G. S. Merrill, of the Engineering Department, Na- 
tional Lamp Works, and by George W. Hill, of the 
Society for Electrical Development. The opportunities 
for central-station men to take up active promotion 
of improved factory lighting, the arguments to be 
used most effectively, and what has been accomplished 
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in this line by the most progressive central stations 
were pointed out. General discussion followed in 
which local central-station men participated freely and 
drew out further information. 

Each of the afternoon sessions was an open meet- 
ing to which not only members’ representatives, but 
also contractor-dealers and all others interested in 
lighting development were invited. Four addresses 
were made at each of these open sessions, two dealing 
with the opportunities inəthis field and the value of 
co-operation in developing it, and the other two being 
more of technical character. George W. Hill, of the 
Society of Electrical Development, made one of the 
addresses on co-operation; the other was delivered by 
a local central-station engineer. At Columbus it was 
W. A. Wolls, of the Columbus Railway, Power & 
Light Co.; at Toledo, W. E. Richards, Toledo Rail- 
ways & Light Co.; at Akron, D. MacNaughton, North- 
ern Ohio Traction & Light Co. The technical ad- 
dresses were made by H. H. Magdsick, of the 
Engineering Department, National Lamp Works, Nela 
a on “Illumination Design”; and by Prof. F. C. 

‘aldwell on “Illumination Measurements.” 

The Akron meeting was typical of the series and 
will be briefly reviewed. In opening the meeting, Pro- 
fessor Caldwell spoke of the objects of the Illumina- 
tion Committee’s campaign, which aims to interest 
everyone concerned with factory lighting, to show how 
all can profit from its development, to furnish instruc- 
tion on the technical features involved, and to explain 
the proposed Code of Industrial Lighting of Ohio. 
The committee has co-operated with Ohio State Uni- 
versity in preparing a special correspondence course on 
factory lighting which is available to anyone interested 
for the nominal fee of $2. This course is issued by 
the University and details concerning it can be ob- 
tained by addressing Professor Caldwell at Columbus, 
Ohio. . 
George W. Hill spoke on “Co-operation in Improv- 
ing Industrial Lighting.” During the war the value 
of better factory lighting was demonstrated as a means 
of accelerating and improving production in the im- 
portant war industries. The likelihood of keen com- 
petition emphasizes its value for the near future. In 
Ohio the movement has been taken up very progres- 
sively, but to achieve the best results it is necessary to 
have all interests combine in a co-operative and co- 
ordinated campaign. The Society for Electrical De- 
velopment, which has conducted several national 
co-operative electrical campaigns successfully, is ready 
to lend its aid for furthering the movement in every 
possible way. Mr. Hill asked that the society be called 
on, as it has much printed matter available for dis- 
tribution. 

D. MacNaughton spoke of industrial lighting from 
the central-station standpoint. Drawing on his own 
experiences since 1913, many plants were mentioned 
whose obsolete lighting was modernized. Arc lamps 
and carbon incandescents were replaced by Mazda 
lamps with suitable reflectors. Ina survey undertaken 
in Michigan in 1915 it was found that only a small 
percentage of factories were using modern efficient 
lamps. Mr. MacNaughton early became a convert to 
general illumination of factories and felt that state 
regulation of the matter would become necessary. He 
spoke of the opportunities of central stations to set a 
good example by improving their power-house light- 
ing. The central-station illuminating engineer should 
also be trained as a power engineer because the light- 
ing and power loads should be considered as a co- 
ordinated problem. - ae Eo 
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H. H. Magdsick said that factory lighting was a 
good field to begin lighting betterment because its 
requirements are relatively simple as compared to resi- 
dence lighting, for instance, where consideration must 
be given to the esthetic. Its design can also be reduced 
to rules involving chiefly arithmetic only. The first 
thing necessary is to decide on the illumination in- 
tensity needed on the work and in the intermediate 
spaces. Safety and conservation of vision require at 
least a minimum intensity, but this must be greatly 
exceeded in order to obtain economical production. 
The older industries have inherited low lighting in- 
tensities. whereas many of the newer ones, such as 
automobile and tire manufacture, appreciate the pro- 
ductive value of higher intensities. These higher values 
keep the men more alert and active, avoiding acci- 
dents, paying keener attention to the work so there 
is less spoilage and more work turned out. Bright, 
cheerful rooms make the workers more contented also. 
The cost of lighting is low compared with the rental 
of the premises, consequently it often pavs to run two 
shifts instead of add more space. Mr. Magdsick dis- 
cussed glare and its elimination, also the need for 
having directed light to detect form and contour. 
Absolute uniformity of illumination is not desirable; 
shadows are needed, but they must not be very dense 
as a rule. Selection of reflectors must be done to 
secure efficiency, accuracy of distribution desired and 
durability. Examples of modern units were shown. 

Professor Caldwell reviewed the history of the 
proposed Ohio Code, on which a few more hearings 
will be held before it is made mandatory. Its rules 
are very simple. They are supplemented by a long 
list of intensities recommended for different industries 
and operations. He then described the methods of 
measuring illumination intensity and showed how it 
is effected in the Sharp-Millar, Weber and Macbeth 
instruments and the foot-candle meter and lumen 
meter. 


MANUFACTURERS’ REPORT SHOWS BUSI- 
NESS IN POOR CONDITION. 


Interesting Facts Brought Out by Survey Recently Com- 
° pleted by National Association of Manufacturers. 


The post-armistice trade conditions survey just 
completed among the 4400 establishments comprising 
the membership of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers shows with the exception of 5 out of 22 
principal groups of industries throughout the United 
States, business activity is approximately between 25 
and 50% normal. The five divisions reporting a pre- 
dominating condition of present business prosperity are 
the jewelry and silverware, musical instruments, ve- 
hicles, including automobiles, rubber and tobacco. Of 
the remaining 17 groups, all except the leather and 
inanufactures report business below 50% normal. 

In the general order of importance the following 
factors are stated to be the chief obstacles now pre- 
vailing to prevent general business activity: 

I. Delay in signing the treaty of peace. 

2. General high costs of labor and materials. 

3. Sudden cessation of war buying operations by 
the United States and foreign governments. 

4. Hand-to-mouth buying by jobbers, retailers 
and consumers awaiting expected price reductions. 

5. Continued government control, management 
and operation of railroads, etc. 

6. Sudden imposition of heavy war revenue tax 
burdens on industry. 
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7. Labor unrest, agitation and industrial strife. 

8. High prices of wheat due to government 
guarantee. 

9g. Unemployment and poor distribution of labor 
forces released from military or naval service. 

ro. Delay in settlement by Federal Government of 
claims for payment under informal war contracts. 

II. Partial shutting off of important European 
markets due to import trade embargoes by Great 
Britain, France and Italy. 

The production of iron and steel is universally 
regarded in business circles as the most reliable barom- 
eter of trade conditions. With respect to present 
business in this industry, the replies indicate that these 
important trade factors are in a comparative state of 
iethargy, due mainly to market and price conditions, 
as well as a general lack of buying on the part of the 
railroads. Similarly, it is found that 67% of the iron 
and steel manufacturing plants do not regard the trade 
prospects for 1919 as very bright. Machinery manu- 
facturers, bearing a direct relation to the iron and steel 
trades, also report a high percentage of comparatively 
unsatisfactory present business conditions, and opinion 
regarding future prospects about eyenly divided be- 
tween fair and good. 

Together with the request for a report on present 
business conditions and future trade prospects, the 
members of the National Association of Manufacturers 
were requested to report or register their opinion on 
the following topics: 

Conditions of stock on hand as compared with 
normal pre-war supply. i 

The scale at which buying stands. 

The relative importance of foreign and. domestic 
markets for the immediate future. 

Government ownership of public utilities. 

Private ownership of public utilities under govern- 
ment regulation. | 

The repeal of the La Follette Seamen’s Law. 

Legalized fixed resale prices on trade-marked arti- 
cles. 

A legally vested national labor board to adjudicate 
disputes. 

Imposing of statutory (legal) responsibility on 
trade unions. / 

Practically every industry in the 22 groups report- 
ing on the conditions of manufacturing stocks in the 
hands of retailers or jobbers, compared with the nor- 
mal pre-war supply, showed that stocks in such hands 
zt the present time are far below normal, due, first, 
to war time curtailment of production in many lines; 
second, to a general stagnation of buying and market 
demands. The only notable exception to this state- 
ment is that shown in the reports received from food 
products manufacturers, indicating a predominating 
state of normal or over-stocks in those important 
trades. This is partially accounted for by the fact 
that the people generally have been cautious in their 
purchase of many food commodities in the hope 
(which has been realized to some extent) that prices 
would decline. 

Briefly stated, the reports received from the manu- 
facturers concerning the scale at which buying stands, 
shows that with the few exceptions of some necessary 
drugs, jewelry and silverware, musical instruments, 
vehicles, and certain branches of the rubber industries, 
purchasing activities by consumers, retailers or job- 
bers generally have been strictly limited and more or 
less on the hand-to-mouth basis, since the signing of 
the armistice. , 7 : A 4 S4 

. Tron and steel manufacturers lead in the percentage 
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of those who replied in the negative to the inquiries 
concerning important buying activities. That the 
dearth of buying in these important trades was due 
mainly to price conditions has been commonly under- 
stood. It is the stated expectation of many of the 
manufacturers in these lines that improvement of buy- 
ing will occur with the successful operation of the 
price arrangements which may yet be entered into by 
leading factors at the suggestion and with the support 
of the Industrial Board of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Replies received to the question concerning the 
relative importance of foreign and domestic market 
demands clearly indicate that with the single exception 
of the brewing and distilling industries of America, 
whose future hopes of disposing of any available 
stocks of alcoholic beverages have now been practically 
diverted to foreign fields, the opinion overwhelmingly 
prevails that domestic market requirements are far 
more attractive for the immediate future than any 
which might arise from the reconstruction needs of 
the people of Europe. 

In those industries reporting the greatest present 
condition of prosperity, namely, jewelry and silver- 
ware, musical instruments and vehicles, it is clearly 
demonstrated by the replies received that the hopes 
of these important trade factors are practically con- 
fined to domestic market demands. 

An overwhelming percentage of the manufacturers 
replying to the question concerning their opinions on 
Government vs. private ownership of public utilities, 
record themselves as being in opposition to any form 
of Government ownership of railroads, or other public 
utilities, and strongly in favor, as an alternative, of 
returning the railroads to their private owners. Fur- 
thermore, there is noted a very strong demand in 
favor of private ownership of all public utilities under 
a more reasonable and limited form of governmental 
regulation than that which prevailed in the period prior 
to the taking over of the railroads by the Government 
for war purposes. Those few who favored govern- 
ment ownership while admitting it a failure thus far, 
desired to give it a further trial under normal condi- 
tions. 

A careful analysis of the replies to the question 
concerning opinion on private ownership under gov- 
ernment regulation, shows that this alternative meets 
with very slight opposition. Many of those declaring 
themselves against, base their opinion, to a great ex- 
tent, on opposition to any form or aspect of govern- 
inent regulation of public utilities, even with private 
cwnership in effect, on the ground that any form of 
interference with private management does not pro- 
duce a favorable impression or result. 

As a means of aiding the private development of 
an American merchant marine, the manufacturers 
recorded themselves as being heartily in favor of a 
proposal to repeal the La Follette Seamen’s Law. In 
certain somewhat important industrial groups, some 
limited opposition to this proposal was found, but 
analysis of these replies clearly indicates that opposi- 
tion is directed mainly at the idea of repealing and 
shows itself to be more in favor of modifying the law 
as against its repeal. In the main, however, an over- 
whelming majority register the feeling that the repeal 
of the La Follette Act is desired as one of the imme- 
diate and necessary steps toward the permanent solu- 
tion of the merchant marine question. 

The results of a canvass among the members of 
the National Association of Manufacturers on prop- 
csition to legalize fixed resale prices shows that in 
some of the industries where commodities are already 
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teing produced and distributed under registered trade- 
marks, and where it might be expected that opinion 
would be predominating in favor, a rather surprising 
note of opposition is discovered. For example, in the 
food products industries two-thirds of the manufac- 
turers express themselves as opposed; 61% of the 
manufacturers in the textile trades likewise declare 
themselves as opposed; and 63% of the machinery 
manufacturers similarly recorded themselves. In vari- 
cus industries where the issue of fixed resale prices 
has been prominent in recent years, and konsiderable 
thought given to the question, manufacturers are found 
to be largely in favor of the legalization suggested. 
With some important qualifications and conditions, 
& good proportion of the members of the National 
Association of Manufacturers declare themselves as 
being in favor of the organization by law, of a national 
adjustment board, predicated upon voluntary agree- 
ment, for the settlement of labor disputes. It is evi- 
cent from comments made by those who voted, that 
general dissatisfaction towards the present National 
War Labor Board exists in the minds of a large num- 
ber of manufacturers. Notwithstanding these expres- 
sions of feeling, it was clearly indicated that a good 
majority of the employers are in favor of the principle 
of labor dispute adjudication through a properly con- 
stituted national board, legally created, and vested with 
adequate authority to enforce its rulings after the is- 
sues have been voluntarily submitted to it for decision. 
Placing of statutory responsibility on trade unions 
for their contracts and for the acts of their agents as 
a means of eliminating or restraining many of the 
irresponsible elements among labor organizations is 
a proposition that American manufacturers heartily 
favor. Such a step, it is felt, would do much toward 
inspiring greater confidence than now prevails among 
employers in those who lead organized forces of work- 
ers, and in the good faith of labor organizations. 


INTERESTING LIGHTING EXHIBIT 
PLANNED FOR VICTORY CONVENTION. 


“New Spirit of Lighting” Special Feature at Forthcoming 
N. E. L. A. Convention. ; 


An interesting feature is being planned for the 
coming convention of the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation at Atlantic City for the purpose of expressing 
to the industry what has been called “The New Spirit 
of Lighting.” It is the new attitude towards the sub- 
ject of lighting which has been bred by the war and 
post-war conditions that has for its objective the 
economic adaptation and application of lighting in its 
many fields of usefulness. Through the Lamp 
Committee, co-operating with the Lighting Sales 
Bureau of the Commercial Section and the, lamp 
manufacturers, these more interesting aspects of mod- 
ern lighting are to be presented in the form of a 
special exhibit to occupy a conspicuous position in the 
exhibition hall at the convention. 

This special lighting exhibit will be composed of 
ten separate booths or sections, the outstanding fea- 
tures of which will be very elaborate presentations of 
industrial, store, window and home lighting. The in- 
dustrial lighting exhibit, for instance, will be,a typical 
inodern machine shop with machinery representing 
several classes of industry installed and running. Illu- 
mination will be provided by three systems of lighting. 
One will show the too prevalent scale of poor lighting ; 
another, a good standard of illumination, and a third 
will present what is considered the best productive 
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intensity. These several systems of illumination will 
be operated from a control pedestal and will be dem- 
onstrated by the man in charge to all interested visit- 
ors. At other times this control pedestal will be auto- 
matically operated by a flasher as a constant demon- 
stration of the effectiveness and efficiency of good 
lighting in a factory. 

For the purpose of demonstrating the best modern 
standards of show-window illumination, a life-size 
show-window will be installed in which there will 
be a practical display of merchandise. It is 
expected that this display will be changed daily 
during the convention under the guidance of 
some prominent Atlantic City or Philadelphia 
department store. This show-window will be equipped 
with some 15 different systems of show-window light- 
ing, demonstrating different intensities of illumination 
from different directions. These systems also are to 
be operated from a central control table and auto- 
matically demonstrated at such periods as they are not 
being specially displayed. 

There will be another space devoted to home light- 
ing which will comprise a number of typical rooms, 
characteristics of a modern moderate-priced dwelling 
such as represents in a large measure the home lighting 
problem of the day. These rooms will be illuminated 


by a very flexible system of lighting which will enable’ 


the operator to demonstrate the advantages of differ- 
ent types of fixtures and different ideas in the arrange- 
ment and location of lighting outlets. There will be a 
variety of portable lamps in use, not as an exhibition 
of the lamps themselves, but merely incidental to the 
iilumination. This equipment will also be operated 
from a control pedestal. 

Then there will be other sections given up to the 
display of indoor lighting equipment and outdoor light- 
ing equipment. There will be a room devoted to the 
newer applications of lighting, such as the moving- 
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picture field and the use of projector lighting. There 
will be a room given up to central-station lamp prac- 
tice, illustrating the report of the lamp committee on 
the standardization of voltage, recent experience in 
the merchandising of lamps and other data showing 
what central stations are doing in the lighting field in 
different cities. In another section will be gathered 
together the educational literature available at present 
on lighting subjects. Here will be files giving a key 
to the different items of equipment featured in the 
different parts of the exhibition, standard and special 
equipment now in use in varying phases of lighting 
prospects and other general information. 

The foyer of the lighting exhibit will be attrac- 
tively furnished as a rest room and entirely illuminated 
by portable lamps. At the end of the foyer will be a 
moving-picture screen where a large number of ex- 
ceedingly interesting films, both on lighting and other 
electrical subject, will be shown. The moving-picture 
machine will be located in the room given over to new 
lamp applications and will be operated in a fireproof 
glass booth. 

Undoubtedly, this year will see great great accel- 
eration in the popular interest in lighting subjects and 
in the general activity of the central-station industry 
in the development of this field. Much has been learned 
through the war period of the economic influence and 
value of specific types of lighting under definite con- 
ditions and the effort of the industry will be to apply 
this knowledge more broadly. It is this new spirit of 
lighting which this special lighting exhibit will define 
and present to the convention, and it is believed that 
it will have a very helpful and stimulative effect. For 
the benefit of the men who will be unable to attend 
this convention, this lighting exhibit will be very care- 
fully photographed and a report will be published for 
general distribution which will carry the message as 
far as 1s possible on paper. 


Partial List of Exhibitors at N. E. L; A. Convention 


Present List of Exhibitors Takes up Entire Original Allotment of Exhibition Space at Atlantic 
City Convention, May 19-23—Exhibition Committee Arranging for About 3500 Sq. Ft. Addi- 
tional Space, Which May Be Insufficient for Large Number of New Exhibitors Making 


Sangamo Electric Co., Springfield, Ill. 

Wagner Electric Manufacturing Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Electrical Review, Chicago, Ill. 

Hoover Suction Sweeper Co., 
Berlin, Ohio. 

Hathbone Sard Electric Co., Albany, 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. 


Western Electric Co., New York City. 

Packard Electric Co., Warren, Ohio. 

Albert & J. M. Anderson Manufactur- 
ing Co., New York City. 

Independent Lamp & Wire Co., New 
York City. 

Naugle Pole & Tie Co., Chicago, Il. 

Delta-Star Electric Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Federal Sign System (Electric), Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

C. H. Wheeler & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Edison Storage Battery Co., Orange, 


N. J. 
Hurley Machine Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Pittsburgh Transformer Co., Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. 
gas Johns-Manville Co., New York 
y. 
Borne Scrymser Co., New York City. 
Palmer Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
Leeds & Northrup, Philadelphia, Pa. 


New 


Applications. 


Rumsey Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 
Jeffery-Dewitt Insulator Co., 
ington, W. Va. 
Enlace pale Electric Co., Philadelphia, 
a 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Elliott-Fisher Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Electrical World, New York City. 

Hubbard & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Moloney Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, 


Conn. 

Edison. Blectulc Appliance Co., Chica- 
EO, A 

Electric Service Supplies Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Electric Storage Battery Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Baker R. & L. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Commercial Truck Co. of America, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mora Vehicle Co., Mount Vernon, N. 


Walker Vehicle Co., Chicago, Ill. 
American Electrical Heater Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 


Hunt- 


Electric Vacuum Cleaner Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
Norrie Iron Works, Long Island City, 


Simplex Electric Heating Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Square D. Co., Detroit, Mich. 

George Cutter Co., South Bend, Ind. 

G. & W. Electric Specialty Co., Chi- 
cago, IN. 

Philadelphia Electrical & Manufactur- | 
ing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tabulating Machine Co., New York 


City. 

(International Time Recording Co., New 
York City. 

Electrical Record, New York City. 

Railway & Industrial Engineering Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Detroit Stove Works, Detroit, Mich. 

Remmert Manufacturing Co., Belle- 
ville, Ill. 

Metropolitan Engineering Co., Brook- 
Iyn, N. Y. 

American Ironing Machine Co., New 
York City. 

Central Electric Co.. Chicago, INL 

Electrical Testing Laboratories, New 
York City. 

American Conduit Manufacturing Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
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\ Appliance and House-Wiring Campaigns—Railroad Track 
Heaters—Employes Building Fund—British Merchandising 


BROOKLYN CENTRAL STATION HOLDS 
APPLIANCE SALES. 


Vacuum Cleaner Campaign Being Carried on This Month 
—Electric Irons Special March Offering. 


During the month of April the Brooklyn Edison 
Co. of Brooklyn, N. Y., is conducting a seasonable sale 
of electric vacuum cleaners. The special offering during 
this sale is a high grade machine which has been 
specially priced for the’ occasion. As an additional 
inducement to the company's customers a partial pay- 
ment plan has been introduced which the purchaser 
is allowed five months in which to complete the pay- 
ment. However a 2% discount is allowed for cash. 
The sale price includes in addition to the machine 
itself, a set of five attachments for cleaning stair 
carpets, upholstered furniture, draperies, shelves, mat- 
tresses, etc. 

In connection with this sale the company is sending 
out to its customers an attractive folder describing the 
cleaner. Attached to this folder is a return postal 
on which the prospective customer writes his name 
and address and indicates the plan under which he 
intends to make the payments. 

During the month of Marcha very successful elec- 
tric iron sale was carried on along the same lines. 
Large purchases at former prices afforded the com- 
pany the opportunity of offering the irons on this 
occasion at a special bargain price which was taken 
advantage of by a large number of its customers. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL STATION PROMOTES 
HOUSE-WIRING CAMPAIGN. 


Public Service Co. of Northern Illinois Also Urges In- 
stallation of Additional Outlets and Convenisnces. 


The Public Service Co. of Northern Illinois is 
exerting every effort to stimulate activity in the wir- 
ing of houses located in its territory. This company 
serves a rather prosperous district in northern Illinois 
including the suburbs of Chicago and, although the 
percentage of houses wired in this district is much 
higher than the average, it is expected that through 
the efforts of the company and the co-operation of the 
local contractors the number will be materially in- 
creased. 7 

The company for some time has had a two-vear 
time payment plan for wiring in effect and has been 
co-operating with the contractors by allowing them to 
take contracts on this basis and purchasing such con- 
tracts from them. During the campaign this plan will 
be given wide publicity. In addition, in those parts of 
its territory where the company does not maintain a 
construction department, solicitors will be engaged to 
canvass the locality for the local contractors. 

In the April Sales Bulletin of the company the im- 
portance of providing adequate electrical installations 


is strongly urged. Comparing the modern house- 
wiring installations with the automobile refinement, it 
states: “If the public knew no more about automobile 
refinements than it does about electrical conveniences, 
automobiles would be sold minus lamps, starters, tops, 
windshields and tools, and would be equipped with 
undersized tires and one-cvlinder engines. They would 
run, but that's all. Most house-wiring jobs give light 
but that’s all.” 

This lack of realization of electrical refinements 1s 
laid to the fact that the customer is usually buying 
electrical work on a price basis only and no attempt is 
inade to point out to him the great advantages of 
oversized wiring, especially feeders, plenty of flush 
receptacles, switches, additional and emergency light- 
ing outlets and other electrical conveniences and sel- 
dom is informed of the advantages of the many elec- 
trical appliances. It is pointed out that electric service 
today means more than the lighting of the home and 
the company's salesmen are strongly urged to advocate 
the installation of these electrical convenience features 
and the use of electrical houschold appliances as much 
as possible. 


ELECTRIC HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCE CAM- 
PAIGN IN NORTHWESTERN OHIO. 


The Northwestern Ohio Railway & Power Co. is 
making arrangements to conduct an electric household 
apphance campaign in its territory for the sale of 
washing machines, vacuum cleaners, sewing machines, 
ranges, etc. These appliances will be sold either on 
ten monthly payments or for cash. 

Arrangements have been completed by the Port 
Clinton Electric Light & Power Co. with the W. G. 
Nagel Electric Co., Toledo, Ohio, whereby the Nagel 
company will consign to the light company electric 
appliances, such as electric irons, toasters, sewing ma- 
chines, electric power washers, electric ranges and 
vacuum cleaners for a campaign in the company’s ter- 
ritory. Solicitors are to be furnished by the Nagel 
company to call on the lighting customers for the pur- 
pose of selling the appliances mentioned. The cus- 
tomers can either buy these appliances outright or on 
an easy-installment basis. l 


ELECTRIC HEATERS FOR RAILROAD 
TRACKS. 


Simple Units Overcome Snow and Jce Troubles. 


During the heavy snowfall last winter a somewhat 
novel form of electric heater was devised for use on 
certain Dritish railways for keeping the points and 
switches free from frozen snow and ice. The heaters 
consisted of a length of resistance wire wound on a 
porcelain tube. This latter was centered between insu- 
lating disks and placed in lengths of 2'4-in. gas. 
These tubes were about 114 ft. in length, and these 
somewhat rough and readyheaters were coupled up 
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to lengths of ordinary .rubber-covered wire and laid 
under the points to be protected. As soon as the cur- 
rent was switched on the snow naturally began to 
thaw and very satisfactory results were obtained. 

Similar heaters have been in use on railroads in 
this country for some years, being brought out for 
service when snow begins to fall. The heaters take 11 
amperes at about 36 volts, and for ordinary work they 
are used three in series across a 110-volt circuit. It 
has been found necessary to use 18 heaters for the 
turn-outs, and these simple but efficient appliances 
have been employed in large numbers under pipe runs, 
near signal mechanism and in the vicinity of the gear- 
ing for the turn-table pits. 


CANADA CENTRAL STATION CREATES 
BUILDING FUND FOR EMPLOYES. 


Fund Placed at Disposal of Employes’ Association to Aid 
in Building Homes. 


In order to assist its office employes to build or 
acquire homes during the present scarcity, George 
Kidd, general manager of the British Columbia Elec- 
tric Railway Co., of Vancouver, B. C., has placed 
$50,000 at the disposal of the British Columbia Elec- 
tric Office Employes’ Association to be loaned at 6% 
over a term of I2 years. The scheme is believed to be 
one of the first of its kind to be launched in this 
province, if not in the whole of Canada, and it is 
already being gladly accepted by the company’s em- 
ployes. 

“My reason for making the proposal,” said Mr. 
Kidd recently, “was to relieve as far as possible our 
employes from the pressure of high rents, give them 
homes of their own and thereby induce thrift and 
interest in their community. Many of them have been 
inconvenienced, as are others, by having the homes 
they rent sold over their heads. Many others feel that 
paying out rent year after year without a permanent 
interest in their home is not desirable. 

“Some of our employes already had lots but had 
not the wherewithal to build on them unless at high 
rates of interest, when the monthly charge for prin- 
cipal and interest would be much heavier than rent. 
It was these that we hoped to help, and in view of the 
need for more houses, we expect that it will induce 
some of our employes to build.” 

The disposal of the fund has been placed in the 
hands of a joint committee composed of representa- 
tives of the Office Employes’ Association and the 
management of the company and the $50,000 has 
already been allotted by the committee. The employes 
nave already, through the association executive, named 
their committee which will consist of A. E. Chamber- 
lain, president of the association; J. Munro, vice- 
president ; F. G. Graham and J. V. Armstrong, secre- 
tary and treasurer, respectively, and J. McNee, J. 
Freeniont and H. G. Findlay. 


BRITISH GOVERNMENT TO PROMOTE USE 
OF ELECTRIC APPLIANCES. | 


Minister of Food Asks Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment for Hints on Campaigns. 


That England was preparing for active resumption 
of all forms of trade activities was apparent months 
ago when'the Ministry of Reconstruction published a 
list of over 126 committees organized by the Govern- 
ment to meet reconstruction problems. Few Ameri- 
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cans, however, have any idea of the degree and scope 
to which Great Britain is embarking on an energetic 
resumption of pre-war activities. 

Among other industries to come under the atten- 
tion of the Government for improvement and develop- 
ment is the electrical industry. In Great Britain the 
work of further popularizing electrical energy is to be 
done by the Government. And in considering the 
enlargement of the Government’s activities, George 
W. Greenwood, British Minister of Food, has written 
to J. M. Wakeman, general manager of the Society 
for Electrical Development, commending the Society’s 
campaigns for broader applications of electric service 
and requesting, for official purposes, copies of all 
material used. 

Quoting from Mr. Greenwood’s letter: 

“In the reconstruction period following upon the 
war, the Ministery of Health and the Ministry of 
Reconstruction are both advocating a wide extension 
of the use of electricity in all forms of industry and 
also in the home for domestic purposes, such as cook- 
ing, heating and lighting. | 

“I understand that your Society has been estab- 
hshed primarily with the object of popularizing the 
uses of electricity in the United States and that you 
have conducted some very efficient campaigns in this 
direction. | | 

“Could you favor me with copies of your 
pamphlets, literature, newspaper articles, advertise- 
ments and any other material which is in your pos- 
session, such as photographs, etc., in order that I can 
submit them to the proper official quarter ?” 


CARROLLTON SHOWS UP AS REAL “ELEC- 
TRIC CITY.” 


- Ninety-six per cent of all the houses in Carrollton, 
Ga., that are wired for electricity are using electric 
service. This is one of the facts revealed by the 
Georgia Railway & Power Co.’s sales department's 
recent survey in Carrollton. It is considered remark- 
ably high. Six hundred and fifty houses are wired 
for service and only 24 are not using it. Very few 
homes are not wired. 

The survey also showed that much more than 50% 
of the wired houses in Carrollton are using some 
form of electric heating device, flatirons predomi- 
nating. 

These two facts indicate better than a lot of argu- 
ment could do it the progressiveness of that little city 
of 3300 population. It is one of the most thoroughly 
electric and up-to-date of all the communities that are 
on the Georgia Railway & Power system. 


STORE WINDOW EXHIBITS. 


The power of the window display to draw atten- 
tion and hold it as compared with merely attracting 
the casual notice of the curious passer-by is the differ- 
ence between clinching a sale and merely obtaining and 
then losing a “prospect.” Window displays should be 
instructive, educational, and such that they appeal to 
those that the central station aims to reach. m 

Window exhibits can accomplish ‘wonders in 
creating the market for washing machines, vacuum 
cleaners, electric ovens, etc., but the exhibit must be 
carried out upon sound principles if it is to be success- 
ful. Some af the leading appliance manufacturers are 
now sending men around the country to assist wide- 
awake utilities in making live, interesting exhibits of 
their products. ` i ý l 
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CoalStorage—Converter Flash-Overs—Overhead Line Con- 
struction—Generator Fires — Good Boiler Room Practices 


KEEPING THE COAL PILE COOL. 


Practice of Middle West Company Saves 45,000-Ton 
Coal Pile. 


All authorities on spontaneous combustion and the 
safe storing of coal strongly disfavor the use of water 
in fighting fires in coal piles. The reason is that in 
all except special uncommon instances the water has 
been unable to come into contact with the fire. The 
fire occurs in the pile; the water is fed only upon 
the outside of the pile, hence is unable to quench the 
burning coal. 

One company in the Middle West had 45,000 tons 
of coal in storage. This company was forced to do 
two things that are thought to cause overheating of 
bituminous coal in storage. They were forced to mix 
the coals in storage, a proceeding thought to be a 
prolific source of coal pile fires. They also were 
forced to store their coal 30 ft. high and higher, 
whereas most authorities are strongly adverse to coal 
pile height above 18 to 25 ft. The coal pile represented 
a storage of 45,000 tons. 

Heating of the coal pile occurred and in one sec- 
tion a fire actually started in the bottom center of the 
pile. The company then sunk several 2-in. iron pipes 
to the bottom of the pile, connecting their upper ends 
to a fire hose. City water was turned on and allowed 
to run for 48 hours. By that time the fire in the pile 
was quenched. The reason the water was effective 


Sunken Pipe Suppiles Water to Center of Coal Pile. 


was, of course, because the water reached the burning 
coal in sufficient quantities to quench it; and at the 
same time cool off and thoroughly drench the sur- 
rounding coal. This same practice is commonly fol- 
lowed in the Navy, it is understood. 

Since the above fire occurred this same company 
has adopted ventilation as a safeguard against heating 
and spontaneous combustion. The danger of ventilat- 
ing a coal pile usually is that insufficient ventilation is 
attained and the air entering the coal pile only serves 
to hasten combustion instead of preventing it. 

The manner in which ventilation was obtained in 
the present instance was by driving a 114-in. iron 


rod down the full depth of the coal pile. The rod was 
then drawn out, leaving a clear hole the full depth of 
the pile, namely 30 ft. This proceeding was repeated 
at intervals of 3 ft., the holes being in a straight line. 
Similar holes were sunk 3 ft. to the side, so that the 
holes were staggered regularly throughout the pile. 
This method of ventilation has proved quite suc- 
cessful. 

The objection advanced to this method might be 
that the holes bored would choke up. It was found, 
however, on digging out some of the coal for use, that 
the holes were clear cut and open, and remained open 
even when the coal was removed from one side of 
the hole. After a heavy snow fall it was found that 
the ventilating holes could all be located because the 
snow had sunk into them. 


RELATION OF TROLLEY FEEDER TAPS TO 
MACHINE FLASH-OVERS. 


Factors to Be Considered in Reducing Flash-Over of 
Railway Synchronous Converters. 


Considerable damage can be done and service de- 
rangement is liable to occur by the flashing over of 
synchronous converters. Flash-overs are more prone 
to occur with converters supplying railway service 
than those machines supplying service to Edison sys- 
tems, because of the higher voltage employed, namely, 
600 volts as compared to 250 volts, and because of the 
greater and more sudden load variations that take 
place on trolley systems. In aiming to reduce con- 
verter flash-overs the subject of feeder taps has come 
to the fore, because it has been found that feeder taps 
are able to affect flash-overs very considerably. 

The relation of direct-current trolley feeder taps 
to the source of power, or conversion, is of greater 
significance than is generaly recognized. However, 
after careful consideration, the benefits to be derived 
from placing these taps at reasonable distances from 
the apparatus are readily appreciated, as the reasons 
are both simple and logical. 

It is common knowledge that a synchronous con- 
verter or direct-current generator will “buck” or flash- 
over if “dead short-circuited” across its positive and 
negative terminals. Now consider the positive feed- 
ers as a continuation of the positive terminal, and the 
negative return as a continuation of the negative ter- 
minal. It is evident that a short circuit near the sub- 
station on these feeders (or extended terminals) will 
cause the converters or generators to flash-over. Now 
follow the feeders (or extended terminals) a mile and 
short-circuit them. The chances are, unless the feed- 
ers are large, the machines will not flash-over. 

There has been no change made in the converter, 
generator or switching devices in either of the above 
cases, but not withstanding this, the results have been 
inconsistent. The answer is simple. In the last case, 
there was no flash-over, the feeders (or extended ter- 
minals) having supplied,enough reactance and resist- 
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ance to limit the current required by the short circuit 
to within the capacity of the machines. 

No type of converting apparatus is free from flash- 
overs, providing the provocation is sufficiently great. 
There are, of course, other reasons for flash-overs 
besides “close in” taps, but at least 75% and perhaps 
90% of the flashing nuisance is traceable to this cause. 
In consequence, producers of electrical railway power 
owe it to themselves, as well as to the manufacturers 
_ of their apparatus, to protect their machines in this sim- 
ple inexpensive and fundamental way, in addition to 
the use of the protective features mentioned above. 

No general or universal rule or formula has been 
advanced in fixing the tap distance from the machines. 
So many variables enter into the solution of the prob- 
lem that it will prove quicker and more definite to 
solve each case by removing the “close in” taps until 
the resistance of the circuit becomes great enough to 
cushion and protect the machines. The principal 
variables which enter into the solution of tap distances 
are as follows: 

(1). Capacity or Energy Behind the. Rotary Con- 
verter.—It is obvious that for a given size of con- 
verter, the greater the capacity at the source of gen- 
eration, the greater will be the damage resulting to the 
converter in case of trouble, and the nearer the con- 
verter and the alternating-current capacities agree, the 
less serious will be the damage resulting from trouble. 

(2) Capacity of Converting Apparatus.—The 
larger the converting apparatus, the less sensitive it is 
to direct-current line troubles, since, for instance, 
feeder short-circuits are a smaller proportion of its 
capacity and therefore the machines are less subject 
to flash-overs from this cause, at least. 

(3) Voltage of System.—The lower the voltage 
of a given system, the nearer the taps may be placed 
to the machines. In general, on a given system, tap 
distances for 1200-volt service should be at least twice 
those of 600-volt service. 

(4) Size of Feeders.—The larger the feeders, the 
greater the tap distances should be from the machines. 

(5) Disposition of Feeders—When possible, the 
distribution of feeders should be such that each will 
carry a reasonable proportion of the station output— 
that is, where several feeders originate in one station, 
no excessive proportion of the station output should 
be handled over any single feeder. Any trouble on 
such a feeder reacts on the entire substation and is 
frequently responsible for flash-overs. 

(6) Size of rails—The heavier the rails, ob- 
viously, the greater should be the tap distances. 

(7) Bonding.—Broken bonds and poor ground 
connections have been known to result in flash-overs. 
Such cases, however, are not frequent. Obviously, 
the bonding has a direct bearing on proper tap dis- 
tances. 

(8) Sizes of Cars.—It is evident that with a given 
substation unit, the heavier the car equipment and the 
larger the motor rating, the greater will be the “drag” 
on the substation equipment and the more destructive 
the effects in case of motor troubles. The rating of 
the car equipment has, therefore, a bearing on the 
proper tap distances, especially when the substation 
units are relatively small, as compared to the motor 
ratings. 

From the foregoing, it will be seen that a formula 
evolved to cover such a diversity of conditions would 
prove itself a problem and the results, until proven, 
could not be accepted as much more reliable than a 
guess. In general, experience has shown that on 600- 
volt systems, the first tap should not be nearer the 
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machine than 2500 ft., and on 1200-volt systems, 5000 
ft. Should flashing persist, these distances should be 
increased until the flashing stops. The line losses due 
to these tap distances are of little consequence when 
compared to the loss on account of flash-overs, includ- 
ing the time and expense involved in cleaning up the 
damaged apparatus. Furthermore, the car equipment 
is benefited by being worked at a more uniform 
voltage. 


LINE CONSTRUCTION THAT ENDANGERS 
PEDESTRIANS AND FIRE DEPART- 
MENTS. 


Form of Construction Where Disadvantages Outweigh 
Advantages. 


The form of construction shown in the accom- 
panying illustration possesses several merits so far as 
concerns the electrical and economic features of over- 
head line construction in localities where the over- 
head conductor loading is dense and yet not con- 
sidered sufficiently dense to justify placing the over- 
head conductors underground. 

The cradle construction shown, used considerably 
in certain sections of the West, enables a large num- 
ber of wires to be carried through the same route 
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Form of Overhead Line Construction Criticised by Fire 
Underwriters. 


without introducing difficulties due to clearances, ex- 
cessive heights from ground, and dangers to linemen 
working upon the circuits. For a given weight of 
conductors carried, it is understood that the cradle 
construction is very economical. Moreover, trouble 
due to sleet, wind and snow is less likely to occur than 
when the conductor spacing is less liberal. 

However, the form of construction shown. has 
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met with very strong opposition from the fire depart- 
ments of many cities. The wires being strung all 
across the alley increases the danger to firemen from 
shock and falling wires, such as so often occur in the 
neighborhood of a conflagration. The danger to 
pedestrians is also increased somewhat due to the 
conductors being spread fully across the alley instead 
of being concentrated within a comparatively narrow 
zone. Ina recent issue of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters’ publication “Safeguarding America 
Against Fire” the form of overhead line construction 
shown was condemned as being unsafe, hence objec- 
tionable because of the hazards that may arise from 
its use. 


PRACTICAL PRECAUTION FOR FIGHTING 
TURBOGENERATOR FIRES. 


Commonwealth Edison Company Is 
Emergency in Latest Large Turbogenerators. 


Various methods of fighting the fires that some- 
times do occur in turbogenerators are in vogue. The 
use of water and steam have found favor for putting 
out fires, while the use of carbon dioxide and car- 
bon tetrachloride have been suggested. In all cases 
one of the first things to be done when a generator 
catches fire is, of course, to shut off the air intake, 
and in this way prevent the fire being fanned into 
an intense heat that would melt laminations, burn off 
end-turns and in other ways cause havoc. 

In turning steam or water into a large turbo- 
generator, it has been found difficult to gain entrance 
to the generator once the fire has started. The heat 
produced has been found to be so great that it is very 
difficult and a belated job to open the generator casing 
through which water or steam may be played into the 
interior of the generator. Time is also required to 
obtain steam lines or fire hose unless they exist in the 
turbine room, which they usually do not. | 

After several disastrous fires in turbogenerators of 
25,000 kw. and over, the Commonwealth Edison Co. 
has adopted a method of “preparedness” that is being 
employed until decision can be made as to whether 
water, steam or other medium 1s the more preferable 
for quenching a fire. ! 

For two 25,000 and 30,000-kw. turbogenerators 
already installed the company has installed fire service 
connections in the generator casing, so arranged that 
water from the fire service system can hé turned into 
the generator from the basement. For the: latest 
turbogenerator of 35,000 kw. now being installed two 
nre hose connections are installed in the generator 
casing on the station floor. One of these connections 
is on each side and so arranged that water under pres- 
sure would play upon the end turns. A fire hose is 
laid beside the machine ready for emergency. 

Placing hose connections in the generator casing 
permits service connections being made quickly—and 
speed counts, it prevents aecidents: occurring such as 
those due to turning on water under high pressure 
with a hose nozzle turned off, flooding of floors and 
adjacent apparatus, and thus tends to reduce the ex- 
tent and seriousness of internal turbogenerator fires. 
Having a hose connection available, ready for con- 
nection with a water or steam line is preferable to 
having the water of steam line actually connected up, 
because of the possibility in the latter case of water 
leaks, or steam condensate entering the generator, or 
accidental opening of the valves. 
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MAKING DISCARDED CABLE SHEATHS 
USEFUL IN THE BOILER ROOM. 


Minneapolis General Electric Company Uses Cable 
Sheaths for Boiler Tube-Hole Plates. 


Another use for the lead sheaths of discarded un- 
derground cable has been found by the Minneapolis 
General Electric. Co., Minnesota. This company 
delivers a quantity of discarded cable sheath to its 
Riverside Station. Here the lead sheath is cut up, 
melted down and poured into a mold for making 
gaskets for tube-hole plates of boilers. The mold or 
die used is very similar to that employed for making 
waffles, This die is bolted to a section of 6-in. steam 
pipe about 3 ft. in height at the base of which a flange 
acts as a firm foundation. The surplus lead and spill- 
age that occurs when filling the mold falls through the 


‘steam pipe, where it can be readily reclaimed for use 


again. ) 

The Minneapolis General Electric Co. claims the 
lead makes a very satisfactory gasket for the tube- 
hole plates of their boilers, and in making these gaskets 
the cost is negligible since they are made from lead 
having only junk value by labor employed around 
the plant. By following this practice, the company 1s 
no longer required to buy gaskets in the market. 


CUTTING CLINKER WITH A WATER JET. 


Water Jet Takes Place of Clinker Cutters and Power 
Dump. 


In a large central station in the Middle West con- 
taining a number of underfeed stokers under 600 and 
1320 hp. boilers a novel method of cutting the clinker 
that forms is employed. The coal used is Illinois coal, 
with high ash content, and clinkers considerably. The 
stokers are not equipped with either the power dump, 
clinker cutters or reciprocating grate. 

As the green coal is pushed up through the incan- 
descent fuel bed, coal already burnt is pushed along 
until it falls down the fuel bed toward the bridge wall. 
Much of the material, ash and clinker, falls through 
the space intervening between grate and bridge wall 
into the ash hopper. However, frequently the ash 
forms into large waves of clinker which fuse together. 
These large masses are too large to fall through the 
space between grate and bridge, but instead bridge 
across. It is to break up such large masses that the 
power dump, clinker grinder, etc., are used. 

In the above-mentioned installation, lacking the 
power, dump, the clinker grinder, etc., the firemen 
employ a water jet. This consists of a length of pipe 
open at one end to form a nozzle and connected at the 
other end to the water supply. When a large clinker 
is to be broken up, cut off is a better statement, the 
fireman inserts his pipe through the side door and. 
with the water then turned on, directs the water along 
the path so as to cut off the clinker. This takes only 
a minute to accomplish. For large furnace chambers, 
the water jet would be applied first from one side and 
then from the opposite. 

The clinker is cut off cleanly along the line traveled 
by the water jet. The statement that this practice is 
foolhardy, since the brickwork will be damaged, does 
not hold, since the brickwork is in no way affected. 
The water 1s rapidly vaporized, and does not in any 
case come near any brickwork. The water jet does, 
however, serve a very important function, cheaply 
and simply. : T ites i 
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Washington Licensing Law— Estimating Old-House Wir- 
ing — [Illuminated Level — Installing Conduit in Concrete 


WASHINGTON PASSES NEW LAW LICENS- 
ING ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS. 


Law Substantially the Same as That in Oregon—No 
Standard Code Is Designated. 


The state of Washington recently passed a law 
compelling contractors and others doing electrical 
work in the first, second and third class cities within 
the boundaries of that state to be licensed by the state. 
The licensing law reads substantially the same as that 
recently passed by the state of Oregon which was pub- 
lished in our last issue. The contractor is required to 
pay to the Secretary of State a fee of $15, the license 
to be renewed annually for the same fee, and to 
execute a bond of $500 as surety, conditioned to pay 
all damages sustained by anyone on account of failure 
of the contractor to comply with all laws of the state 
and the ordinances and building codes of the city or 
town in which the electrical installations are per- 
formed or against any labor or material charges. 

In common with the Oregon law, the licensing fea- 
ture does not apply to the construction or maintenance 
of lines or wires used for transmission purposes, nor 
for the installation of meters, etc., nor in installations 
in parks, on streets, alleys, etc., nor to telephone or 
telegraph companies, nor to those installing, maintain- 
ing or repairing apparatus or wires on the premises 
cwned by them. 

Contrary to the requirements of the Oregon law, 
the Code of the Bureau of Standards is not designated 
2s the code for those cities not having local rules, no 
special requirements being made for these places in 
the new law. 

Every person, firm or corporation violating or fail- 
ing to comply with any of the provisions of the act are 
guilty of a misdemeanor. 

e 


HELPFUL HINTS ON ESTIMATING OLD 
HOUSE WIRING. 


R. A. Le Comte Explains the Methods by Which He 
Secured 67 Contracts in One Month. 


During the month of March, R. A. Le Comte of 
the Commonwealth Edison Co. of Chicago secured the 
wiring contracts for 67 old buildings, amounting to 
more than $10,000, not including the fixtures, which 
establishes a record for that company and° probably 
for the country. All these buildings were located in 
that section of Chicago bounded by Madison and 33d 
streets, a district having a population of about 500,- 
ooo, the great majority of whom are foreigners and 
which is occupied to a considerable extent by fac- 
tories, warehouses, stores, railroads, etc., 


This was accomplished in the face of keen competition 
from about 500 other Chicago contractors and by 


none of. 
which are considered in Mr. Le Comte’s territory. 


means of what these contractors themselves have ad- 
mitted to be fair competitive methods. His ideas on 
how to secure such business and his observations re- 
garding it, therefore, should be of considerable inter- 
est to those contractors engaged in this work. 

A knowledge of the latest and best wiring prac- 
tices and ability to judge the prospective customer and 


his requirements are, in Mr. Le Comte’s opinion, the 


greatest assets for an estimator on this work. His 
knowledge of wiring installations should be sufficient 
to enable him to assume the offensive when estimating 
an installation for the prospect seldom knows any- 
thing of wiring or electricity and expects the estimator 
to show him. In most cases, however, the estimator 
will find that the prospect has formed some rather 
decisive opinions of what he should have from other 
installations. Some of these may be suitable for his 
purposes and others may not, and the estimator must 
be thoroughly conversant with all methods in order 
that he may be able to explain, clearly, the advantages 
or disadvantages of each feature as applied to this 
particular installation. Arguments should always be 
avoided for the customer, while admitting his ignor- 
ance of electrical work, nearly always considers his 
case an exception and different from all others. 

On the other hand, the estimator should exert 
every effort to show the customer that he is trying to 
assist him in securing the best installation for the least 
expenditure. Very often customers will request in- 
numerable useless and extravagant features when the 
estimate is being made but will not accept the contract 
because it is too high. By pointing out the needless - 
expense involved in these items the estimator proves 
he has the customer’s best interests at heart and the 
customer in turn regards him and his estimate much | 
more highly in return. 

This does not imply that the convenience service, 
outlet and other needed outlets should be neglected. 
In urging the installation of such useful features the 


.estimator should always emphasize the fact that such 


conveniences can be installed much cheaper at the 
time the building is wired than later. However, if 
such features are included in the estimate, the esti- 
mator must impress this fact upon the customer, to- 
gether with their advantages, in order that should 
some other contractor figure on the job later and not 
include these features, the customer will realize that 
the first estimate provides for these additional outlets. 

Ability to anticipate and judge the requirements of 
a prospective customer is undoubtedly of great value 
to the estimator. There are many people who will 
resent anything but the most complete and ‘elaborate 
installation. Others consider the cost only without 
paying any attention to the quality or quantity of the. 
work done. Contrary to the prevailing opinion, Mr. 
Le Comte has found that the foreign element of his 
territory are the easiest and best customers. T-hese 
people will save and do without many of the modern . 
conveniences for years but when they start they want 
the best. There is usually some man_in-every,such 
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neighborhood on whom the people rely for advice in 
such matters, and once the idea is sold to him he will 
prove a great help in securing others to accept it. On 
one occasion, some time ago, Mr. Le Comte, with the 
aid of one of these men, secured I1 contracts in 
one day. | 

The new system recently adopted by the Common- 
wealth Edison Co. is also partly responsible for the 
remarkable results which have been obtained during 
the last few months. According to this system, which 
‘was described in detail in our March 8 issue, the esti- 
mator is relieved of all office and miscellaneous work. 
He calls at the prospective customer’s premises, lays 
out the installation with the customer and turns this 
information into the office. The office force makes up 
the estimate and proposal, which are sent in reply to 
every inquiry whether the prospect appears good or 
not. In this way the customer always has the proposal 
in his possession and at any time when he is so dis- 
posed may sign it and send it in before anything can 
happen to cause him to change his mind. By having 
the proposal figured and made up by the office force 
the estimator can devote much mcre time to his out- 
side work. 

The proposal as submitted is only acceptable within 
30 days but even after this time it serves to remind the 
customer of the approximate cost and the tact that 
_ this work should be done. Furthermore, it is a very 
easy matter to bring the estimate up to date without 
having to send the estimator to the job a second time, 
especially if no changes or additions are required in 
the revised estimate. 

A follow-up system has also been started by which 
the prospects are called upon from time to time during 
future campaigns. At these times the estimate will be 
revised and a new proposal sent out. 


A PRACTICAL HOME-MADE ILLUMINATED 
LEVEL. 


By Ben R. BROWNE. 


A useful and practical addition to a large level 
such as is commonly used in setting up machinery and 
one which is especially desirable for use in dark engine 
rooms and other poorly lighted places is shown in the 
accompanying sketch. It consists of ‘a small pocket 
flashlight, the bulb of which is placed directly under 
the level and when turned on throws a bright light 
upon the marking of the level. 


In the illustration, A is a little opal-backed flash- ° 


light bulb set in an ordinary pin receptacle B. From 
= wn 
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Method of lliuminating Marker on Spirit Level. 
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one terminal of this receptacle a small wire is con- 
nected through a flush desk-type push switch, C, to 
the battery, D. The other terminal is connected 
directly to the battery. The level is hollowed out large 
enough to take the battery tightly and screws are in- 
serted at E to make the necessary contact with the 
base of the battery. The hole for the battery and the 
channels for the connecting wires are then covered 
with a flat piece of brass screwed on for a cover. The 
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outlet for the lamp and the receptacle are bored. It 
only requires a little care and neatness in cutting out 
the holes and channels to make a good job of this and 
its use in a few dark corners will ample repay for the 
little trouble it causes a good practical man to make 
one. 


PROPER CLEARANCE FOR CONDUIT IN- 
STALLED IN REINFORCED CONCRETE. 


By W. CARVER. 


In installing conduit in buildings of reinforced con- 
crete construction many electrical men make the mis- 
take of placing the conduit tightly over the reinforcing 
rods regardless of whether or not these rods will be 
raised before the building is completed. Although 
some construction men raise these rods when they are 
placed on the forms by means of chairs or similar 
devices, many others lay them directly upon the forms 
and raise them by means of a crowbar about % in. 
when the concrete is poured to provide sufficient space 
for the concrete to surround the reinforcing. 

In the latter case if the outlet and junction boxes 
have been rigidly fastened to the forms and sufficient 
clearance has not been left between the rods and con- 
duit, considerable damage may be done when they are 
raised. This sometimes results in the conduit being 
torn apart or split at the couplings but more often the 
outlet or junction boxes are raised or displaced, caus- 
ing them to become filled with concrete and set in the 
wrong location. In any event, the contractor or elec- 
trician working on such a building should note care- 
fully how the reinforcing rods have been installed 
before “roughing-in” the job. 


STATISTICS SHOW PORTION OF HOMES 
, ELECTRICALLY LIGHTED. 


National Lamp Works Also Offers Attractive Window 
Display for Use During Campaign. 


In spite of the great progress which has been made 
in the past year in the wiring of old houses, the num- 
ber of homes lighted by means other than electricity 
is still nearly double the number having electric light. 
It 1s evident, therefore, that there is still plenty of 
work for the contractor-dealer and the central station 
in equipping for electric light existing homes in areas 
having electric service. 

According to the National Mazda Stimulator, 
there are 8,900,000 homes in this country lighted by 
electricity and 14,800,000 lighted by other means. A 
few homes in the latter class are wired but are not con- 
nected to any electric service. It is estimated that in 
the homes lighted by electricity there are 125,000,000 
sockets containing Mazda lamps, 25,000,000 sockets 
containing carbon lamps and 11,000,000 empty sockets. 

In order to assist in the present campaign the Na- 
tional Lamp Works of the General Electric Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohig, is offering an elaborate “Electrify Your 
Home Now” window display. The trim consists of 
three pieces lithographed in three colors. One piece 
is a cutout of a man holding in one hand a large card 
bearing the campaign slogan. The other hand points 
to the second piece a large poster to be set in the mid- 
dle background, showing a house with arrows point- 
ing to the various rooms and listing the electrical 
devices which can be used in these rooms. The third 
piece is a slogan streamer to hang.across the window. 
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Contractor-Dealer’s Opportunity — Steam-Laundry Men 
Threaten Washing-Machine Trade—Howa Washer Washes 


WHY ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 
SHOULD OPEN RETAIL STORES NOW. 


S. A. Chase of Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co. Explains Position of Contractor-Dealer. 


In the work of reconstructing and improving con- 
ditions among the electrical contractors and dealers 
no single individual, with the possible exception of 
W. D. Goodwin, has been 
more active than Samuel A. 
Chase of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing 
Co. of East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
As a supply salesman for 
this firm for many years, 
Mr. Chase made a host of 
friends in all sections of the 
country, gained an extensive 
knowledge of the contrac- 
tor-dealer’s methods and dif- 
ficulties and formed some 
very valuable ideas on how 
to remedy and improve 
them. His slogan of “Live 
and Help Live” is growing 
in favor very rapidly and is 
typical of the man, whose 
earnestness and sincerity of 
purpose are never ques- 
tioned by those that have the 
opportunity of hearing him. 
The following observations 
summarize the ideas ex- 
pressed by him on different 
occasions. 

The difficulties in the past 
have been due entirely to a 
lack of understanding and 
co-operation between the 
different branches of the in- 
dustry. The practice of 
holding meetings behind 
closed doors, selfishness and 
the lack of any concentrated effort towards improve- 
ment have been largely responsible for this. During 
the past two years, however, a change for the better 
has come about. All classes now recognize and appre- 
ciate, to some extent at least, the service rendered by 
the other classes. The spirit of the times seems to be 
to get together, not only in electrical but in all indus- 
tries, and this is consistent with good sound business 
practice and not illegal in any sense. 

This brings to the electrical contractor his golden 
opportunity, which is to open attractive retail stores. 
In the past, on account of the instability of prices and 
the lack of help and encouragement from the other 
branches, only the more daring of their number could 
attempt this field. Now in the vast majority of cases 


Samuel Adams Chase. 


they may open such stores confident that the manufac- 
turer, jobber and central station will aid them in every 
possible way. This assistance will be supplied in a 
variety of forms such as: sales and advertising helps, 
window-display helps, attractive literature and many 
other methods that help to sell goods. 

There is room for all in the merchandising field 
and all those who enter it with a desire to grow, accept 
and use the helps offered by the manufacturer, jobber, 
central station and their own 
National Association cannot 
help but find it a profitable 
one. This is borne out by 
the fact that many formerly 
successful contractors who 
became retailers for conven- 
ience rather than for profit 
have since entirely discon- 
tinued their contracting busi- 
ness. This means, however, 
that they should enter en- 
thusiastically the National 
campaigns which are pro- 
moted from time to time, 
link up with the other local 
interests in intensive adver- 
tising and sales efforts and 
in inaugurating timely local 
campaigns and co-operate 
with the other dealers under 
the slogan “Live and Help 
Live.” For example, a card 
system of difficult but possi- 
ble customers may be ar- 
ranged to be exchanged by 
the different dealers. It is 
a well-known fact that every 
salesman or every firm can 
not sell every customer 
easily, if at all, and by ex- 
changing these prospect 
cards another dealer is given 
the opportunity of trying to 
sell these people. He may 
or may not succeed but at least the customer is not lost 
track of and the possibilities of an ultimate sale are 
greatly strengthened. 

Another opportunity, in Mr. Chase’s opinion, lies 
in improving wiring installations by installing more 
convenience service outlets, which will encourage a 
more general use of electrical household appliances. 
Comparatively few modern house-wiring installations 
are adequate or promote the use of these appliances. 
The difficulties and complications encountered by the 
housewife when she attempts to attach any electrical 
device to a fixture socket tends to restrict their use 
and only by the installation of sufficient floor, base- 
board or wall outlets can this be overcome. 

The field of the contractor-dealer_is impregnable 
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and his services are now recognized as essential. On 
account of his apparent deficiencies in the past, the 
other branches have often endeavored to eliminate him 
but without success and now they ‘are willing and 
anxious to help him make up for- these few shortcom- 
ings and establish himself on a sound business basis. 
In order to do this however, the contractor-dealer 
must himself stand ready to assist by admitting his 
faults when they are pointed out to him, making known 
his requirements and making the best and most com- 
plete use of the assistance offered him. Co-operation 
in this way, with a little effort on the part of the vari- 
ous branches and strict adherence to the rule of “Live 
and Help Live” will in the end solve the present diff- 
culties as they have solved many in the past and work 
to the advantage of all the industry. 


A MENACE TO THE ELECTRICAL WASH- 
ING-MACHINE TRADE. 


Steam-Laundry Men Threaten to Go After Household 
: Laundry Business Intensively to Make Up for 
Losses in Other Lines. 


By C. C. JOHNSTON. 


That part of an electrical store’s trade embraced in 
articles having to do with home laundrying is likely 
to feel the force of a powerful effort to dislodge it. 
This is to come from the big steam laundries. Few 
people outside that industry realize what the negligee 
shirt with its soft cuffs and now also its soft collar 
has done to the laundry owner. The most profitable 
part of his business has been more than cut in half, 
and the end is not yet. The one salvation is to go 
after the family washing. This is fully recognized by 
the trade. 

Otto Rice, of Chicago, president of the Laundry 
Owners’ National Association, recently stated before 
a large body of his constituency, “The shirt and collar 
business has gone forever, as the new style shirts and 
the soft collars have come to stay. The whole future 
of the laundry business lies in obtaining the family 
work.” | 

The association of which Mr. Rice is the head 1s 
an enterprising body. It has its own fire-insurance 
company and an advertising-writing bureau for the 
benefit of its members. For several vears it has main- 
tained a research department in mechanical engineer- 
ing and chemistry, to promote the efficiency of plants 
and improve processes. It is needless to say that the 
association will go after the family wash trade in an 
intelligent and aggressive manner. At the present 
time a campaign is on to raise a large fund by indi- 
vidual contributions from all the laundry owners and 
members of allied industries throughout the country, 
so that plans may be carried forward independent of 
the regular association treasury. 

As a starting point of their propaganda, the laun- 
dry owners frankly admit that, generally speaking, 
they have not deserved well of the housewife in the 
past. Thev failed to give her the painstaking service 
that would have won her favor. In the enjoyment of 
a large and rapidly growing shirt and collar trade, 
they looked upon family work as a cheap fill-in, until 
the business thev had been at pains.to build up in the 
more important line began to be swept away from 
them. By granting his shortcomings, the laundryman 
expects in a measure to soften prejudice and help 
clear the decks for a new deal. we. bee 

Taking the country as a whole, there are many 
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millions of dollars invested in public laundry plants 
and it is a question of survival with the most of them 
to find a new branch of activities within the industry. 
This will mean much change of equipment and in the 
aggregate a vast outlay in the effort to educate the 
public. As at the present time, the laundries are doing 
only 5% of the family work, it will be seen that the 
field is a promising one. 

While the shoft shirt and the soft collar have par- 
tially wrecked the public laundry, they have added 
immeasurably to the volume of work in the home. It 
is estimated that what would represent two billion 
dollars’ worth of work at public laundry prices is now 
done in the family. All told, there is more washing 
and ironing going on than ever before. The sale of 
household laundry equipment, a great percentage of it 
electrical, has made phenomenal strides. It is stated 
that within a recent single month 5000 domestic laun- 
dering machines of all types were sold in the city of 
Chicago. 

As a matter of course, the laundries have no arbi- 
trary power in securing any portion of the class of 
work they formerly held in light esteem, nor would 
public sympathy carry them very far. What they 
hope to do, and the object to which their association 
will bend ever energy, is to make the public laundry 
service a more attractive proposition than home work. 
That is the only possible way to success. Through 
their engineering and chemical research they expect to 
reach a bedrock economy of operation while attaining 
high perfection in the quality of work turned out. 

This will be backed by a nation-wide propaganda. 
Surveys in different cities will be made of the home 
Jaundry-cquipment situation, with the aim of showing 
by comparison that in the long run household launder- 
ing is less satisfactory and more expensive than public’ 
laundry service. The manufacturer of and dealer in 
home laundering equipment and appliances should be 
prepared for ingenious argument along this line which 
will take account of every little weakness and imper- 
fection, as well as incident that would seem to support 
the laundry owner’s contention. 

Already there has been some gain made by the 
public laundry in the family field. A few plants in 
the larger cities, foreseeing the inevitable, made early 
readjustment and now have profitable, if as yet small, 
household following along new and approved lines. 
This, however, is a mere drop in the bucket compared 
to what the laundry owner expects to accomplish in 
the next few vears at the expense of the home laun- 
dry-equipment trade. 

Evidently the manufacturers and dealers in electric 
washers, mangles, ironing machines and flatirons, as 
well as the central stations interested in the use of 
energy for these appliances, should keep close tab on 
the situation so that no serious inroads be made on 
their now growing business. 


HOW A WASHER WASHES. 


A great many merchants have formed an incorrect 
idea of how an electric washer really washes. This is 
particularly true of the dolly-tvpe washer, the prevail- 
ing opmion being that in this type the clothes are 
cleansed by rubbing against the corrugated sides of 
the machine. This is not the case, however, for in 
this as in all other types the clothes are washed by 
circulating the water through them, the corrugations 
being principally camouflage, although they do agitate 
the water to some extent. This was explained in a 
recent address by Thomas Casey, of the Hurley Ma- 
chine Co., Chicago. 
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Sign—Automatic Coal Scale—Automatic 


D & W Renewable Cartridge 
Fuses of Knife-Blade Type. 


In placing on the market last year a 
renewable cartridge fuse of the ferrule 
type the D & W Fuse Co., Providence, 
R. I., recognized the field for renewable 
fuses in certain industrial plants where 
motors are commonly overloaded se- 
verely, causing frequent blowing of 
fuses. The excellent service given by 
this line of D & W fuses has led the 
company to develop a knife-blade car- 
tridge fuse of this type. Like the re- 
newable ferrule type, these new fuses 
are built to very exacting specifications 
and their construction is designed to 
make it relatively easy to renew the 
fusible element properly and difficult to 
renew it improperly. 

In fuses of this type the company be- 
lieves it is essential to make the fuse 
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The New D & W Knife-Blade Type of Renewable Fuse and 


Complete and Disassembled, Showing the Various Parts, 


casing very rugged so that it may with- 


stand the great strain developed when 
the fuse blows and so it may be used 
over and over again without serious 
deterioration. The heavy fiber tubing 
is first reinforced by permanently fas- 
tening inner caps to both ends of the 
tube. These caps have slots to receive 
the fuse link and are designed to en- 
gage the blades and lock them in posi- 
tion when given a quarter turn. Asbes- 
tos-lined metal washers are then slipped 
over the blades to aline them properly 
and to regulate the escape of gas when 
the fuse blows. Finally the outer caps 
are screwed into place, engaging the 
threads on the outside of the inner caps, 
thus completing “the assembly of the 
fuse. All end parts subject to severe 
strain are made of steel, which is brass- 
plated to prevent corrosions. The inside 
of inner caps is then treated to give 
the brass a protective 
coating to which the 
particles of the molten 
fuse metal will not ad- 
here and thus interfere 


of the fuse. 
The company prides 
itself on having brought 
up this type of renew- 
able fuse to the same 
high grade as its Na- 
tional Electrical Code 
standard fuses by devel- 
oping a special type of 
fusible element, which is 
designated as the “ex- 
pulsion” or jacketed fuse 
link. This link consists 
of a flat strip of metal 
with the central portion 
slotted and closely 
wrapped with a covering 
of specially treated as- 
bestos. The jacket is 
unaffected by the high 
temperatures in service 
and remains intact even 
when the fuse blows on 
a short-circuit. When 
the rupture occurs an 
arc is 
ing the metal within the 
jacket into vapor, there- 
by developing internal 
pressure within the 
jacket. This causes a 
blast of hot gases in 
each direction from the 
center of the fuse, tend- 
ing to extinguish the 
arc. As the metal is 
burned back toward the 
terminals the jacket 
drops out, thus breaking 
up mechanically any 
Strata-of vaporized gas 
which 
_| from one terminal of the 

burning link to the other 
thereby positively 
opening the circuit, `` 


with easy disassembling — 


formed, convert-. 


might extend - 


New Renewable Fuses—Display Cabinet—Interchangeable 
Lighting Plants 


With this design there is secured an 
effective expulsion action, tending to 
materially reduce the arc, particularly 
on moderate overloads, thereby secur- 
ing a greater factor of safety and long- 
er life of the casing. Another advan- 
tage of this link is its increased radia- 
tion surface, effected through the use of 
the jacket, which makes possible a con- 
siderable reduction in the total mass of 
metal required for a given current. By 
this means the manufacturer obtains a 
material lowering of the pressures de- 
veloped when the fuse blows on a dead 
short-circuit. 

D & W renewable fuses with the “ex- 
pulsion” fuse links are claimed to meet 
the severe short-circuit tests imposed by 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, which 
subject one fuse at a time to full rated 
voltage at 10,000 amperes. They are 
made in all standard ratings from 61 
to 600 amperes. 


Display and Stock Cabinet for 
Flashlights and Their Batteries. 


What is known as the “Niagara-Lite 
Sales Winner” cabinet, as illustrated 
herewith, has been recently brought out 
by the Niagara Searchlight Co., and is 
a new departure in the marketing of 
flashlights and batteries. This display 
and stock cabinet is supplied complete 
with battery tester fitted with lamp 
bulbs of proper capacity and is so ar- 
ranged that eath standard size of bat- 
tery has its proper place. The battery 
stock is carried in vertical slides, new 


Cabinet for Displaying and Stocking 
Flashlights and Batteries to Best 
‘ Advantage. 


stock being placed on the top, and by 
arrangement of spring pulls batteries 
are always sold from the bottom of 
the pilg. This automatically assures 
that the oldest stock is first disposed 
of and no loss incurred from this 
cause, - 

The battery tester contained in this 
cabinet is novel. It/is ‘sodesigned that 
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an improper connection cannet be made, 
so that lamp bulbs are" not burned out 
in testing. 

Extreme care has apparently been 
given in working out the details of this 
cabinet so that 1t meets every need of 
the distributor of flashlights and bat- 
teries. The stock is kept clean and 
fresh. All stock is in view through the 
glass front and each in a particular place 
so that reordering can be done intelli- 
gently at a glance. | 

Provision is made for carrying a 
necessary supply of renewal lamp bulbs 
and searchlights as well as extra or re- 
serve stock of batteries. | 

The cabinet is attractively finished in 
oak with nickel-plated fittings and is a 
sales fixture suitable for every store. 

The Niagara Searchlight product is 
marketed by A. Hall Berry, 71-73 Mur- 
ray street, New York City. 


Wireless and Bushingless Inter- 
changeable Sign. 


A new type of sign representing what 
is said to be a radical departure in elec- 
tric sign construction is about to be put 
on the market. This sign is in the form 
of the interchaneable board so popular 
with theaters. 

Its novel feature is the fact that it 
does not contain a single inch of wir- 
ing nor a solitary bushing, yet it per- 
forms every function that is possible 
with any other interchangeable electric 
sign. 

The absence of bushings makes for a 
neater appearance and the simplicity of 
its construction is claimed to eliminate 
two-thirds of the material and weight 
that is usually necessary of a sign of 
this type. At the same time, the dura- 
bility and sturdiness of the sign 1s not 
sacrificed; on the contrary, it is claimed 
that it will outlast, with practically no 
expense for repairs, any of the older 
types of electric signs. 

It is stated that this sign is the only 
interchangeable sign in existence that 
can be used with flashing effects, other 
than the on and off. | 

The wiring and bushing arrangement 
has been replaced by a slot formed by 
two pieces of specially treated angle 
iron. Into these slots are inserted the 
porcelain blocks, one for each letter to 
be used. Contact is completed with the 
letters that make up the face of the 
sign through pins which are inserted into 
contact points in the porcelain blocks. 

The construction of the model of this 
new type of sign has shown that it can 
be made with one-third the material 
used in making up a standard inter- 
changeable sign of the same size. The 
labor required is one-fourth the time to 
turn out the completed sign, or even 
less than this. In erecting, the sign 
itself can be handled by one man. 

W. F. Keckeisen, advertising spe- 
cialist, Room 1022 Harris Trust build- 
ing, Chicago, I., is handling the sale 
of the patent for the owners thereof. 


Reliance Automatic Coal Scale. 


A coal scale for power-plant use has 
recently been developed by the James A. 
Brady Foundry Co., of Chicago. This 
scale is known as the Reliance automatic 
coal scale and for continuous weighing 
is claimed to be accurate within 1%. 
Coal comes to the scale from the over- 
head bunker through a pipe that is at- 
tached to a casting forming a part of 
the scale frame. This casting stands 


ELECTRICAL REVIEW 


about 5 in. above a horizontal circular 
rotating disk which supports the coal in 
the form of a conical pile. A stationary 
casting above the disk serves to scrape 
off a certain amount of coal as the disk 
revolves on its axis by a motor or 
through a belt connection to a line- 
shaft. From the disk the coal falls into 
a cast-iron weigh hopper having vertical 
sides and rounded corners. 

As the unit weighment is approximat- 


1.—Front View of Scale Showing 
Driving Gears and Motor. 


Fig. 


ed, the balanced scale beam begins to 
tip down. The first part of this motion 
throws out the clutch driving the speed 
disk and stops the discharge of coal 
into the hopper. A sliding weight serves 
to compensate for the amount of coal 


- momentarily in suspension and makes 


the net weight of coal actually deliv- 
ered to the hopper the exact amount de- 
sired. The second part of the down- 
ward travel of the weigh hopper trips 
the balanced gate which serves as a hop- 
per bottom, and the coal is all dumped 
out. When the last piece of coal clears 


Fig. 2.—Side View of Scale Showing 
Hopper Bottom and Counter. 


the hopper bottom, the weigh hopper 
starts to return to its original position. 
The slightly overbalanced bottom then 
closes, and the driving clutch is thrown 
in and the coal feed is resumed. It is 
possible to adjust the compensating 
weight at the second trial weighment, 
and when this is once adjusted the scale 
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will continue to operate accurately as 
long as coal is delivered to it. 

Should the chute or hopper below the 
scale become filled, the weigh hopper 
will not completely discharge and the 
hopper bottom will remain open as long 
as there is any coal resting on it. - As 
the fireman removes the coal from the 
bottom of the chute, the coal will gradu- 
ally work out of the hopper and when 
the last particle 1s out, the bottom will 
close as previously described. It takes 
about 10 sec. for a dump to be made, so 
that it is readily possible to make 100 
measurements per hour, including the 
filling of the hopper. In ordinary oper- 
ation the number of weighments will de- 
pend upon the rate of feed to the sto- 
kers, and this is automatically controlled 
as previously described. 

The scale is of cast-iron construction 
throughout and has a straight-sided hop- 
per. Hardened-steel knife-edges are 
housed in a cast-iron box; the dust 
from the coal is excluded by a felt 
washer. From the illustrations it will 
be apparent that the apparatus has a 
heavy frame of box section to prevent 
distortion of the weighing element 
should the scale happen to be unevenly 
supported. To reduce the amount of 
counterweight necessary and lighten 
the stress on the wearing parts, the ra- 
tio of the two arms of the balanced 
lever is four to one. The operating 
shaft is inclosed in a dustproof case and 
it is carried in ball bearings. A set of 
flanged wheels are attached to the 
scale frame when requested making it 


. possible to roll the scale out from under 


the coal chute should it be desired to 
use it in more than one locality. An au- 
tomatic counter is furnished with each 
scale. This may be attached directly to 
the frame, as shown in Fig. 2, or it 
may be located on the boiler-room wall 
where it can be seen easily and read by 
the boiler attendant. 


Matthews’ Full-Automatic Iso- 
lated Lighting Plant. 


Mention was made in our issue of 
April 5, 1919, of the new 15-light, or 
300-watt, self-contained lighting plant 
recently placed on the market by the 
Matthews Engineering Co., Sandusky, 
Ohio. Further particulars regarding 
this set are now available. It is one of 
the most compact sets for farm lighting 
or similar service ever developed. This 
compactness is secured through the 
gear-driven direct connections between 
engine and generator. The engine is a 
2%-hp., single-cylinder, 4-cycle, water- 
cooled engine of standard design. The 
generator is of General Electric make 
and is rated 350 watts at 32 to 40 volts. 
The combined set takes up a floor space 
of only 20 by 48 in. and is but 30 in, 
high. The storage battery is a 16-cell 
Willard lead battery of 66-ampere-hour 
capacity designed to carry eight 20-watt 
lights for 10 hours when fully charged; 
its floor area is 35 by 48 in. and it is 
24 in. high over all. 

This plant, like the larger Matthews 
plants, is entirely automatic, being de- 
signed to start from the battery through 
the generator temporarily serving as a 
starting motor as soon as 20% of the 
battery capacity has been used. It stops 
automatically when the battery recharge 
has been completed. For heavy loads 
the curent is taken direct from the gen- 
ertor. thus keeping the battery in good 
condition. A simple control panel gov- 
erns the outfit, 
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Sullivan Machinery Organizes Foreign Department — 
American Steam Conveyor Appoints Eastern Manager 


Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, 
manufacturer of air driven and elec- 
trically driven mining and quarrying 
machinery, has organized a foreign 
trade department. F. W. Copeland, 
formerly connected with the St. Louis 
office, will be manager of the new 
department and will make his head- 
quarters at Chicago. 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. an- 
nounces the discontinuance of its 
office at Wichita, Kans., and the 
transfer of stock to Eldorado, Kans., 
where an office and warehouse have 
been established. The company also 
announces the opening of a new office 
at Tulsa, Okla., 313 Richards build- 
ing, with warehouses at 102 North 
Cheyenne street. The new facilities 
will aid in better serving the increas- 
ing demands for the company’s prod- 
ucts in these territories. F. V. Sar- 
gent has been made district manager 
of sales in the Boston territory, suc- 
ceeding F. E. Eggleston, with head- 
quarters at 182 High street, Boston, 
Mass. 

Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 
has issued Bulletin 304 on Imperial 
floodlight projectors and reflectors. 
This is a new publication taking the 
place of Bulletin No. 303, and bring- 
ing up to date all of the information 
respecting this well-known line of 
floodlight projectors and reflectors. 
The new bulletin contains much ad- 
ditional information and, covering 64 
pages, is probably the most complete 
publication on floodlght projectors 
and flood-lighting. These projectors 
are made in two types, SD for pro- 
jecting concentrating beams to con- 
siderable distances, and type SC for 
projecting broad beams to shorter 
distances. The difference between 
these two types is carefully explained 
and the numerous forms of each type 
are described in much detail. Dia- 
grams are shown of the characteris- 
tic spread of these different types, 
and typical floodlight calculations 
are worked out to show how any 
particular problem can be solved. In 
connection with the description of the 
individual types there are both half- 
tone and dimensional illustrations and 
full details are given regarding not 
only construction but the particular 
applicability of each type. There are 
many large illustrations, mostly full 
page size, showing installations of 
the different types and thus giving an 
excellent idea of the variety of pur- 
poses for which flood-lighting can be 
employed advantageously and also 
definite suggestions for methods of 
mounting. These illustrations show 
only cases where such projectors are 
used for industrial purposes, and do 
not include the many. cases where they 
are employed for advertising or dis- 
plav service. The latter part of the 
bulletin is devoted to types RM and 


RS Imperial reflectors, which have 
been designed especially for use in 
lighting up the stalls of locomotive 
roundhouses. This is a very difficult 
problem in lighting and has been 
solved very satisfactorily by the use 
of these two types of reflectors. A 
number of halftone and diagrammatic 
illustrations are shown of such in- 
stallations, also views in which these 
reflectors are used for other railroad 
and dock service. 


The Bailey Meter Co. will move its 
main office and works from Boston to 
Cleveland, Ohio, effective May 1. 
The Boston office, with H. D. Fisher 
as manager, is retained to handle 
sales and engineering service work in 
the New England district. For the 
present New York and Philadelphia 
districts will be covered from Boston 
and all other districts will be cov- 
ered from Cleveland. 


Hamilton & Hansell, 13 Park Row, 
New York, agents for the Rennerfelt 
electric furnace, have sold two fur- 
naces, one of one-ton capacity to the 
Liberty Steel Corporation, Morris- 
town, N. Y., for making tool steel, 
and the other a 1200-Ib. furnace to the 
American Metallurgical Corporation, 
Conshohocken, Pa. This furnace will 
be operated jointly by the latter com- 
pany and Hamilton & Hansell in ex- 
perimental and research work. 


The American Steam Conveyor 
Corporation, Chicago, announces the 
appointment of Charles H. Florandin, 
formerly of the National Electric & 
Welding Co.. New York, as general 
manager of its eastern territory with 
headquarters at its New York office, 
110 West 40th street. Mr. Florandin, 
who assumes charge of his new du- 
ties May 1, was born in France and 
received his technical education at 
the famous Lycee de Marseilles. He 
is an engineer by profession and upon 
coming to the United States did 1m- 
portant work with the Brooklyn City 
Railway Co. in the early days when 
the road was being electrified. After 
five years’ service with this company 
he joined the C & C Electric Co., 
New York, where he held a responsi- 
ble position with them for many 
years. After a brief connection with 
the Western Electric Co. he returned 
to the C & C Electric Co. and later 
organized the National Electric & 
Welding Co. During the war Mr. 
Florandin was a member of the 
Welding Committee of the Emergen- 
cy Fleet Corporation and here did 
valuable work for our country. The 
sound engineering knowledge and 
extensive acquaintance of Mr. Floran- 
din among consulting engineers and 
power plant executives makes him a 
valuable acquisition to the American 
Steam Conveyor Corporation’s or- 
ganization. 


MacGovern & Co., Inc., 114 Liberty 
street, New York City, has issued a 
l6+page booklet listing turbo-units, 
reciprocating “units, condenser equip- 
ments, motor-generator sets and ro- 
tary converters. 


The 1900 Washer Co., Binghamton, 
is doubling the capacity of its plant, 
which will be completely electrified. 
The present capacity of the plant is 
100 we ns machines per day, which 
number will be increased to 200 per 
day. The possibilities for enlarg- 
ing the plant are very great, ow- 
ing to the extraordinarily heavy de- 
mand for its particular type of ma- 
chine. The 1900 Washer Co. is one 
of the oldest concerns of the kind in 
the United States. 


Electric Products Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, manufacturer of battery charg- 
ing motor-generators and rheostats, 
vehicle motors and controllers, etc., 
announces the return to its sales ranks 
of Capt. J. P. Lyons, recently returned 
from 18 months’ service in France. 
Mr. Lyons will be district sales man- 
ager for New England, with tem- 
porary headquarters at the New York 
office of the Electric Products Co., 
1328 Woolworth building. 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
at Seattle, Wash., has closed a con- 
tract for a 10-in. suction, 8-in. dis- 
charge, two-stage centrifugal pump- 
ing unit for the municipal water 
works of Olympia, Wash. Both pump 
and motor are of Allis-Chalmers 
make, the motor being a 100-hp., 60- 
cycle, three-phase, 440-volt and will 
deliver 1150 gal. a minute against a 
head of 235 ft. The unit will be sup- 
plied with a flexible coupling mount- 
ed on an extension to the pump shaft 
opposite the motor so that a steam 
turbine can be direct connected at 
some future time. A switchboard 
controlling the equipment is also fur- 
nished. It is expected that the unit 
will be in operation in July. 


International Earth Boring Ma- 
chine Co., 10 South La Salle street, 
Chicago, is distributing a very at- 
tractive circular which has for its 
subject earth-boring machinery ver- 
sus hand labor. It is profusely illus- 
trated, showing the wide range of 
application of this machinery, and 
contains a detailed description of the 
equipment. The International Earth 
Boring -Machine Co. is one of the 
most comprehensive designers ‘and 
manufacturers of mechanical and 
practical earth-boring machinery in 
the world. Each unit and device of 
the company is fully tested and pat- 
ented in the United States and Can- 
ada, with ‘patents also pending in 
England, France, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
Australia, Argentine Republic, Bra- 
zil, Chile and Japaní 
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Weekly Record of Construction A ctivities—Conventions 


EASTERN STATES. 


Claremont, N. H.—Shipment has 
been made of a new generator for the 
Claremont Power Co., This gener- 
ator will be direct connected to the 
water wheels, doing away with a 
considerable amount of shafting and 
belting. 


Springfield, Vt.—Colonial Power & 
Light Co. has been awarded a con- 
tract by the Springfield Brass Co. for 
supplying additional electric energy 
to practically double the capacity of 
its plant. The Springfield company 
is considering plans for the installa- 
tion of a new electric furnace to be 
used for melting brass in its foundry. 


Spencer, Mass.—\\Vork has recently 
been completed on extensive altera- 
tions and improvements in the power 
plant at the works of Isaac Prouty & 
Co. Arrangements have been made 
that a quick shift can be effected to 
24-hour electrical service if necessary. 


Warren, Mass.—Warren Steam 
Pump Co. has awarded a contract to 
the William Fullam Co., North 
Brookfield, for the erection of the 
proposed new extensions at its plant. 
The work includes the construction 
of a boiler plant and pumping build- 


ing, addition to the main shop, and- 


other additions. 


Putnam, Conn.—Nightingale-Morse 
_ Mills, lnc., has completed arrange- 
ments for the construction of a hy- 
droelectric plant to supply electricity 
to the mills. 


Providence, R. I.—U. S. Electric 
Co.. 30 North Main street, has filed 
notice of organization to manufac- 
ture electrical goods. Simon Yaraus, 
2 Pratt street, heads the company. 


Binghamton, N. Y.—Considerable 
new electrica] equipment will be re- 
quired in connection with the pro- 
posed construction of the local Ma- 
jestic Theater. estimated to cost ap- 
proximately $250,000. having a seat- 
ing capacity of 2000. It is- under- 
stood that electric service will be fur- 
nished by the Binghamton Light, 
Heat & Power Co. 


Bridgeburg, N. Y.—Plans are under 
consideration by the town council for 
the installation of new equipment at 
the municipal pumping station,. in- 
cluding a new electricallv- operated 
pumping unit, to increase the present 
capacity of the works. : 


Gloversville, N. Y.—Plans' are be- 
ing prepared by the Kingsboro Silk 
Mills for the construction of a two- 
story factory and boiler plant addi- 
tion to their works, about 40x100 ft. 
The structures are estimated to cost 
$20,000, and will be located on Glen- 
mont avenue. L. F. Winnie is sécre- 
tarv. l Agt 


Long Island City, N. Y.—In con- 
nection with the proposed construc- 
tion of a large plant by the American 
Chicle Co., to be located on property 
bounded by Thompson avenue, Mount 
street, Manley street and Nott ave- 
nue, about 200x600 ft.. estimated to 
cost in excess of $1,000,000, consider- 
able electrical equipment will be re- 
quired. It is proposed to install a 
large fire pumping unit to have a 
capacity of 1000 gal. per minute in the 
power plant. 


New York, N. Y.—United Electric 
Light & Power Co., 130 East 15th 
street, has completed foundation 
work for the construction of its pro- 
posed transformer building at 20lst 
street and the Harlem river, esti- 
mated to cost -$16,000. The Louis 
Weber Building Co., 171 Madison 
avenue, is the contractor. 


New York, N. Y.—In connection 
with the ten-story building now in 
course of erection by the Pictorial 
Review Co. at 39th street and 7th 
avenue, contract for supplying elec- 
tric power service has been awarded 
to the New York Edison Co. 
understood that 800 hp. in motors 
will be required, while for lighting 
service a total of about 3000 incan- 
descent lamps will be used. 


New York, N. Y.—In view of an- 
ticipated building activities in outly- 
ing districts during the present year, 
the Public Service Commission has 
required all gas companies and elec- 
tric concerns to file schedules show- 
ing on what terms and condi- 
tions they will extend their systems 
to streets and sections not now sup- 
plied with gas and electricity. 


New York, N. Y.—It is interesting 
to note that a total of 937,118,423 kw. 
were utilized by consumers of elec- 
tric current in New York City during 
the last fiscal year, at an estimated 
cost of $40,802,469. This latter fig- 
ure is an increase of $2,100,000 over 


the revenue for the same period dur- 
ing 1917. 


New York, N. Y.—Central & South 
American Telegraph Co.. 66 Broad- 
way. has made announcement that 
the necessary cable for a connection 
between Buenos Aires and the Citv 
of Montevideo in Uruguay has been 
purchased, and it is expected that 
the work will be completed by July 1. 
The company recently announced 
that the capacity of its cables has 
heen increased by approximately 70% 
by the installation of new instruments 
and automatic devices. 


Niagata Falls, N. Y.—Star Elec- 
trode Works have recently broken 
ground for the construction of a one- 
story factory addition to their plant. 
about 25x67 ft.. to provide for in- 
creased capactty. Braas Brothers, 
Whitney avenue, are the contractors. 


It is 


Syracuse, N. Y.—L. 
ter, 632 North 


W. Kiesewet- 
Salina street, has re- 
cently completed the installation of 
electric motors, generators, switch- 
hoards, etc.. in the plant of the Wer- 
ner Macaroni Co. 


Camden, N. J.—Wilckes. Martin & 
Wilckes, manufacturers of lamp black, 
etc.. have completed plans for the 
erection of a new two-story calcine 
building at their plant. Frank Sut- 
ton, 80 Broadway, New York, is en- 
gineer for the company. 


Hillside, N. J.—Town council is 
understood to be considering plans 
for extensions in the present elec- 
tric street lighting system. 


Jersey City, N. J.—Junction Elec- 
tric Co. has filed notice of organiza- 
tion to operate at 492 Communipaw 
avenue for the manufacture of elec- 
tric supplies. Fred Lawin, 99 Mon- 
ticello avenue, heads the company. 


Newark, N. J.—The Board of Com- 
missioners has recently passed an 
ordinance providing for the estab- 
lishment of an Electrical Bureau of 
the Department of Public Safety. W. 
J. Egan is city clerk. 


Newark, N. J.— Brown-Hunkele 
Corp., 12 Mechanic street. manufac- 
turer of motors, etc.. has filed notice 
of an increase in its capitalization 
from $30,000 to $100,000, to provide 
for general business expansion. 


Wanaque, N. J.—It is understood 
that a new local corporation is now 
in process of formation which pro- 
poses to construct a new transmis- 
sion line from Pompton Lakes to 
Wanaque for the. purpose of purchas- 
ing electric energy from the munici- 
pal authorities at the former loca- 
tion and distributing to local and 
neighborhood sections. 


Erie, Pa.—IJ.ake Erie Welding & 
Spring Co. has completed plans for 
a factory, 30x100 ft. in dimensions. 
New equipment will be required. in- 
cluding a five-ton hoist. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Lester Piano Co.. 
1306 Chestnut street, has arranged 
plans for the installation of new 
electrical equipment in its plant, in- 
cluding alternating-current unit. 500 
kw.. non-condensing, revolving-field, 
two-phase, 60-cycle, 220 volt. and 
other apparatus. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.— Pittsburgh Model 
Engine Co. has awarded a contract 
to the Austin Co.. Cleveland, Ohio, 
for the construction of additions to 
its plant at Point Breeze, to comprise 
a new two-story factory addition, and 
one-story factory building, about 60x 
320 ft, and 40x160 ft., respectively, 
and an addition to the office build- 
ing, with auxiliary structures, the en- 
tire work to represent an investment 
of >about $200,000. 
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Sayre, Pa.—Sayre Electric Co. is 
extending its line into East Athens 


where it has secured about twenty-. 


five customers. 


York Haven, Pa.—York Haven 

Water & Power Co. is considering 
plans for improvements and altera- 
tions in its local plant to facilitate 
operations. Gannett, Seely & Flem- 
ing, 204 Locust street, Harrisburg, 
are consulting engineers. 


Charlestown, W. Va.—Northern 
Virginia Power Co. has commenced 
the extension of its lines from its 
plant on the Shenandoah river to 
Millville, a distance of about one and 
one-half miles. 


South Charleston, W. Va.—West 
Virginia Water & Electric Co. has 
made application for permission to 
construct a new electric light sys- 


tem in South Charleston. Head- 
quarters of the company are at 
Charleston. 


Spencer, W. Va.—W. S. King pro- 
poses to establish immediately a ma- 
chine shop and boilers works in a 
two-story building, 50x120 ft., the in- 
itial cost of which is to be about 
$8000, Machinery for all depart- 
ments will be installed, including 
steel tank production, boiler repairs, 
etc. 


Greenville, N. C.—$50,000 light and 
water bonds has been authorized by 
vote. Address Albion Dunn, mayor. 


Tuxedo, N. C.—Blue Ridge Power 
Co. 1s making rapid progress on the 
construction of its new dam and 
power plant, and is going ahead with 
arrangements for the proposed con- 
struction of new transmission lines, 
to extend to Spartanburg. The en- 
tire project is estimated to cost in 
the neighborhood of $1,000,000. W. 
A. Montgomery is president: Mess & 
Mess, Charlotte. are consulting en- 
gineers for the company. 


Miami Fla.—Miami Electric Co. 
will receive bids in summer for en- 
larging its plant, thereby increasing 
its capacity about 150%. C. W. Mur- 
ray, city engineer. 


Pensacola, Fla.——The Navy Depart- 
ment has completed arrangements 
for the installation of new electrical 
equipment at its local station. 


Perce, Fla.—American Agricultural 
Chemical Co. has awarded a contract 
to G. A. Miller, Tampa, for the con- 
struction of a steam turbine power 
plant at its works for operation. 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES. 


Alliance, Ohio.— Alliance has voted 
to issue bonds for a municipal elec- 
tric hight plant. Address city clerk. 


Berlin Heights, Ohio.—The Com- 
bined Lake Shore Electric Railway 
subpower station and waiting room 
have been destroyed by fire. Loss, 
$15,000. Two big dynamos were put 
out of commission. The structure 
will be rebuilt at once and new equip- 
ment installed. Address E. W. Moore, 
president, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Cleveland, Ohio.—V\an Dorn Elec- 
tric Co.. 2978 Woodhill road. will 
erect a $40,000 factory; $60,000 will 
be expended for lathes, drills. pumps 
and dynamos. Contracts will be let 
by Architect W. Hatler, 723 Illumi- 
nating building. 
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DATES AHEAD. 


Pacific Coast Section, N. BE. L. A.. 
Pacitie Division, National Electrical 
Jobbers’ Association and California 


Association of Electrical Contractors 
and Dealers. Joint convention, Coro- 
nado, Cal., April 30 to May 2. 


National Fire Protection Association. 
Annual meeting, Ottawa, Ont., May 
6-8. Secretary-treasurer, Franklin H. 
Wentworth, 87 Milk street, Boston, 
Mass. ` 


Southwestern Electrical and Gas As- 
sociation. Annual convention, Galves- 
ton, Tex., May 12, 13 and 14. Head- 
quarters, Hotel Galvez. Secretary, H. 
S. Cooper, 463-404 Slaughter building, 
Dallas, Tex. 


American Association of Engineers. 
Annual meeting, Chicago, Il., May 13- 
14. Secretary, C. E. Drayer, 29 South 
La Salle street, Chicago, II). | 


National Electric Light Association. 
Annual convention, Atlantic City, N. 
J.. May 19-23. Secretary, T. C. Mar- 
tin, 33 West 39th street, New York 
City. 

Ilinois Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers. Summer con- 
vention, Decatur, Il., June. Secretary, 
N. M. Blumenthal, 179 West Washing- 
ton street, Chicago. 


Electrical Supply Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion. Annual convention, Hot Springs, 
Va., June 10, 11 and 12, Headquar- 
ters, The Homestead Hotel. Secre- 
tarv. Franklin Overbagh, 411 South 
Clinton street, Chicago. 


Tri-State Water and Light Associa- 
tion. Annual convention, Greenwood, 
S. C., June 17-19. Secretary-treasurer, 
W. F. Stieglitz, Columbia, S. C 


American Society of Mechanical En- 
ineers. Spring meeting, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Detroit, Mich., June 17-20. Secre- 
tary, Calvin W. Rice, 29 West 39th 
street, New York City. 


American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers. Summer meeting, Boston, 
Mass., June 18-21. Secretary, Prof. J. 
C. Olsen, Polytechnic Institute, Brook- 
Iyn, N. Y. : 


American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers. Annual convention, June 
24-27, Adirondacks, N. Y. Head- 
quarters, Lake Placid Club. Secretary, 
F. L. Hutchinson, 33 West 39th street, 
New York. 


National Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers. Annual con- 
vention, Milwaukee, Wis., July 15, 16 
and 17. General manager, William H. 
Morton, 110 West 40th street, New 
York City. 


Ohio Electric Light 
Annual meeting, Cedar Point, 


Association. 
Ohio, 


July 16-18. Headquarters, Breakers 
Hotel. Secretary, D. L. Gaskill, Green- 
ville, Ohio. 


\ Association of Iron and Steel Elec- 
trical Engineers. Annual convention, 
St. Louis, Mo., September, 1919. Sec- 
retary, John F. Kelly, Empire building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Damascus, Ohio.—The question of 
establishing municipal lighting is un- 


der consideration. Address village 


clerk. 


Lima, Ohio.—The city is consider- 
ing improving lighting system; $56,000 
of the old fund remains. With the 
installation of another boiler at the 
waterworks plant the city will have 
enough generating power to furnish 
current for an elaborate street light- 
ing system. The matter of the city 
installing electrical wiring system is 
a problem of expense. Address W. J. 
Dempster, president of council dis- 
covered. 


Lorain, Ohio.—Cromwell Steel Co., 
J. C. Cromwell, Guardian’ building, 
Cleveland, Ohio, will purchase new 
motors, generators, table -rolls, roll- 
ing mill equipment, electric and fly- 
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ing sheers, 5 to 10-ton cranes, etc. 
Cost $200,000. 


Mansfield, Ohio.—Kenney Co. has 
increased its output and has increased 
capital stock from $20,000 to $100,000. 
The company will install new elec- 
trical machinery and machine shop 
equipment. Address Jacob Cousins, 
treasurer, Mansfield. 


Bluffton, Ind.—The commissioners 
of Wells county have granted a fran- 
chise to the Linn Grove Light & 
Power Co. to construct a line from 
Riverside to Craigville, to light the 
latter named towns and to supply in- 
termediate territory with current. 
The commissioners also authorized 
the Unicn Township Electric Co. to 
extend a line from Uniondale to 
prospect in order to secure current 
from the Fort Wayne and Northern 
Indiana Traction Co. 


Evansville, Ind.—Hedderich Broth- 
ers, owners of the Evansville brass 
foundry, will erect a new foundry 
building, 50x100x30 ft., one story, 
with metal sash. 


Hartford City, Ind.—lIt is said that 
the Pennsylvania Railroad will erect 
a $45,000 station in this city. 


Terre Haute, Ind.—Terre Haute 
Labor Temple Association has an- 
nounced plans for building a labor 
temple, four stories, with auditorium 
seating 150,000, to cost $150,000. 


Bement, Ill.—Residents of Bement 
and Ivessale have petitioned the Be- 
ment Electric Light & Power Co. 
asking that the company give 24-hour 
service in the towns named. 


Decatur, Il.—A. E. Staley Co. will 
erect factory building, brick and con- 
crete, 221x130 ft. to cost $70,000. 


East St. Louis, Ill.—Jesse I. Ged- 
ney, East St. Louis contractor, has 
been awarded the contract for build- ° 
ing the Gillespie, Ill., schoolhouse for 


~ $110,000. 


Evansville, Ill—A new factory 
building to cost $35,000 will be erect- 
ed by a new company composed of 
members of the Advance, the South- 
ern, the Crescent, and the Indiana 
stove companies. The new company 
will do enameling of stove parts for 
all the four named companies. 


Pana, Ill.—Pana Engine & Manu- 
facturing Co. has applied to the state 
auditor for a charter to organize with 
capital of $60.000. The company pro- 
poses to manufacture steam engines. 
Address C. A. Andrews. 


Peoria, Ill.—[Illinois Traction Sys- 
tem has petitioned the Illinois Public 
Utilities Commission for authority to 
increase its rates 10 to 15%. The 
present rate is 6 to 15 cents per kw.- 
hr. for power supplied to grain ele- 
vators and to farmers. 


Litchfield, Ill.—It is said that the 
Studebaker Corporation, with offices 
at South Bend, Ind., may soon be- 
come the owners of the Southern Illi- 
nois Light & Power Co., a $2,000,000 
corporation, if plans now under con- 
sideration for the transfer are car- 
ried out. The Studebaker Corpora- 
tion owns power plants in Oklahoma, 
Michigan and various other states, 
but the transfer will result(in(its first 
property ‘in Illinois” The Southern 
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Illinois Light & Power Co. furnishes 
light to the majority of the towns 
in the southern part of the state of 
Illinois. 


Little York, Ill—The electric light 
plant of Little York was destroyed 
by fire with loss of $2000. The plant 
is owned by F. Pardee of Little York. 


Mattoon, Ill.—Central Illinois Pub- 
lic Service Co., of this city, has filed a 
petition with the Illinois Public Util- 
ities Commission asking for authority 
to build and operate a transmission 
line to furnish electric light, heat and 
power to New Berlin. 


Peoria, Ill.—The Illinois Traction 
System has filed a petition with the 
Illinois Public Utilities Commission 
asking for authority to increase elec- 
tric power service to the large num- 
ber of cities and towns which it 
serves along its lines. The petition 
is filed in the name of the Blooming- 
ton, Decatur & Champaign Railroad 
Co., the Illinois Central Traction 
System, the Danville, Urbana & 
Champaign Railway Co., and the St. 
Louis, Springfield & Peoria Rail- 
road Co. 


Quincy, IllL—New machinery is be- 
ing installed at the power house of 
the Quincy Railway Co. in order to 
use Keokuk power and to permit the 
steam plant to stand idle for emer- 
gencies, thus making a double power 
plant. The company is adding new 
cars to the equipment and the ser- 
vice will be generally improved. The 
most important machinery being in- 
stalled at the power house is a motor 
generator of large size. 


Detroit, Mich.—B. & H. Machine 
Products Co. has under advisement 
the erection of new works to replace 
its plant recently destroyed by fire. 


The loss is estimated in excess of 
$10,000. 


Detroit, Mich.— Detroit Edison Co. 


has under consideration the construc-. 


tion of an addition to its Delray 
power plant, increasing the output by 
30,000 kw. 


Howell, Mich.—Detroit Edison Co. 
has purchased a site for a power 
plant to be built, at an estimated cost 
of $50,000. This station will furnish 
power for Howell industrial plants. 
Address general manager, David 
Whitney building, Detroit. 


Ladysmith, Wis. — $4000 lighting 
bonds have been authorized by the 
council. 


North Freedom, Wis.—North Free- 
dom Canning Co. contemplates the 
erection of a plant to include a one- 
story boiler house and steam gener- 
ating plant to cost about $50,000. G. 
Shore, manager. 


Atlantic. Iowa.— David G: Fisher & 
Co., engineers, 206 East 4th street, 
Davenport, Iowa, have been awarded 
the general contract for municipal 
power plant addition. Estimated cost, 


$30.000. 


Des Moines, Iowa.—A new apart- 
ment hotel building will be erected 
by J. W. Gregory, to cost $500,000. 
The building will contain 85 apart- 
ments, will be nine stories high, 56x 
96 ft. 


Dubuque, Iowa.—Dubuque Electric 
Co. is carrying some excellent pub- 
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licity matter in the papers of that 
city, urging people to wire their 
houses during the spring months. The 
company is making a special price 
of $3.31 a month for 12 months pay- 
ments to include the wiring of five 
principal rooms, complete with fix- 
tures, shades, lamps and meter con- 
nections. Dubuque Electric Co. in- 
cludes the name of the five following 
contractors as co-operators in the ad- 
vertising matter: Keller Electric Co., 
Appels’ Electric Shop, E. P. Smith 
Electric Co., and the Schmid-Lowe 
Electric Co. 


Dubuque, Iowa.— Dubuque will vote 
on the question of municipal owner- 
ship of a light and power plant to 
cost $500,000. The issue will also 
include the erection of a new city 
hall to cost $400,000 and the sum of 
$250,000 to provide for construction 
work for the board of education. 


Knoxville, Iowa.—Fire recently de- 
stroyed the plant and office of the 
Marion County Electric Co., with a 
loss estimated at about $13,000. It 
is understood that plans are under 
consideration for rebuilding. 


Traer, Iowa.—The town, which is 
getting its electric current from a 
high-tension line, 1s considering mu- 
nicipal ownership, and contemplates 
either purchasing the equipment al- 
ready in the city or building a new 
modern plant. 


Carrollton, Mo.—Brunswick Light 
& Water Co. 1s preparing to run an 
extension line of its electric service to 
Triplett and manager L. A. Nickell 
expects to have the work under. way 
soon. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The park board 


has asked the mayor and city coun- 


cil to appropriate $100,000 for im- 
provements to Swope Park. It is 
planned to install a complete light- 
ing system. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Manoir 
Frontenac, a new 13-story residential 
apartment building, to contain 103 
completely furnished apartments, will 
be erected at a cost of $700,000, in- 
cluding the site worth $100,000. The 
building will be 80x183 ft. and will in- 
clude several small shops, a restaur- 
ant and garage facilities for tenants. 
The company organized to build the 
Manoir Frontenac has been named 
the Boulevard Investment & Realty 
Corporation. 


St. Joseph, Mo.—Arrangements 
have been completed to begin work 
on the addition of a 10,000-kw. unit 
to the power plant of the St. Joseph 
Railway, Light, Heat & Power Co. 
The additional unit will be so con- 
structed that it can be operated inde- 
pendently of the present plant. When 
completed it will give the company 
a 20,000-kw. plant. The present plant 
will not be remodeled. 


St. Joseph, Mo.—An election is 
contemplated for May 27 to vote 
on $500,000 in bonds for extension to 
the light plant. Archer & Stevens, 
New England building, Kansas City. 
Mo.. engineers. J. P. Gates, city 
clerk. 


Kansas City, Kans—The Commis- 
sioners of Kansas City, Kans., have 
designated June 17 as the date for 
holding the special election to. vote 
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on issuing $500,000 of bonds for funds 
to enlarge the municipal light plant. 
The present capacity of the plant is 
taxed and additions in both housing 
facilities and equipment is needed. 


Oswego, Kans.—Election to vote 
$50,000 bonds for the erection of an 
electric light plant carried. 


St. John, Kans.—Election to vote 
$45,000 bonds to improve the water 
and light system by equipping a 
power plant, carried. 


Scranton, Kans.—Election to vote 
$12,000 for the construction of a trans- 
mission line to carry electric cur- 
rent from ‘the corporate limits of 
Burlingame to Scranton, carried. The 
plans provide for lines, wiring and 
appliances to be constructed and used 
for furnishing the city of Scranton 
with electric lights. 


Sedan, Kans.—Sedan Electric Light 
& Power Co. is planning an extension 
of its plant. Transmission lines will 
be constructed to Peru, Chatauqua 
and Elgin, with extension of power 
plant sufficient to meet future re- 
quirements of the lines. The plans 
contemplate installation of fuel oil 
motive power. Estimated cost, $32,000. 


Turner, Kans.—Standard Electric 
Co. will supply current for electric 
lights and power for Turner. Ad- 
dress J. J. Swigley, Turner, Kans. 


Holdrege, Neb.—Election to vote 
$68,000 in bonds for an electric light 
plant, carried recently. W. Lind- 
strom, city clerk. 


Omaha, Neb.—Skinner Packing Co. 
will erect wholesale branch house, 
eight stories, reinforced concrete con- 
struction, 99x132 ft. 


Vermilion, S. D.—An election will 
be held to decide the question of is- 
suing $60,000 in bonds for electric 
lighting plant. 


Fargo, N. D.—$150,000 in bonds has 
been voted for municipal electric 
light and power plant. 


SOUTH CENTRAL STATES. 


Smithland, Ky.—Smithland Light-& 
Power Co., recently incorporated, has 
awarded a contract to the Home Elec- 
tric Supply Co., Paducah, for the con- 
struction of a local plant. C. H. Wil- 
son is president. i 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—Chattanooga 
Railway & Light Co. is considering 
plans for the rebuilding of its power 
station and passenger station at the 
head of Lookout Mountain incline, 
recently destroyed by fire, with loss 
estimated at $50,000. 


Harriman, Tenn.—Coalfield Coal 
Co.’s power house burned recently 
with a loss of $20,000. Electrical 
equipment was destroyed. 


Nashville, Tenn.—The city is plan- 
ning for the installation of new boiler 
equipment in the municipal electric 
light plant. Bonds to the amount 
of $60.000 will be voted to provide 
for the cost of the work. 


Cotter, Ark.—Walker V. Powell of 
Little Rock, president of the Dixie 
Power Co., proposes to mstall an hy- 
droelectric plant on the White river 
here. Mr. Powell and F. B. Clemens, 
representing Hugh L. Cooper engi- 
neering firm \ofyNew York, have been 
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investigating the water power re- 
sources in this section. 


Jonesboro, Ark.—Plans are under 
way for a white way on Union street 
from Court square to Burke avenue, 
north. A committee of real estate 
owners have been appointed to con- 
fer with the electric light and water 
company on a cost estimate. 


Grove, Okla—Plans are being 
made to improve both the municipal 
light and water plants, which are in- 
adequate to supply the increasing de- 
mands. 


Newkirk, Okla.—The city commis- 
sioners are now working on plans 
to extend the water and light system. 
When all reports are in the city en- 
gineer will submit an estimate and 
bonds will be voted. 


Pawhuska, Okla.—Extensive im- 
provements in the municipal power 
plant are being planned. It is under- 
stood that bonds for $250,000 will be 
issued to provide for the work. 


Tishomingo, Okla.—Election to vote 
$50,000 bonds for the construction of 
an electric light plant, carried. 


Fort Worth, Tex.—Of the $1,890,. 
000 bond issue voted recently, $50,000 
of the amount will be used for the 
extension and improvement of the 
lighting system. | 


Higgins, Tex.—The city council 
recently. closed a contract with C. L. 
Tennison, to install an electric light 
plant. The contract calls for a first 
class modern plant and work will 
begin in the near future. 


Paducah, Tex.—Election will be 
held in the near future to vote bonds 
for an electric light and ice plant. 


_ Pilger, Tex.—Petitions have heen 
circulated for a new lighting system. 


San Angelo, Tex.—Mayor R. H. 
Henderson and City Manager E. L. 
Weels, Jr., have been authorized by 
the city commission to open negotia- 
tions with the San Angelo Water, 
Light & Power Co. for the purchase 
of the local property of the Inter- 
state Electric Corporation of New 
York. 


Stamford, Tex.—Plans are being 
prepared by the city for waterworks 
improvements to include concrete 
dam with turbine engines, reservoir 
200 ft. wide, 10 ft. deep and 1 mile 
long, to cost about $400,000. 


WESTERN STATES. 


Butte, Mont.—The Council will ex- 
sin lighting system. Address city 
clerk. 


Kalispell, Mont.—Mountain States 
Power Co. has received a 35 months’ 
street-lighting contract from the citv 
council, providing for the establish- 
ment of a number of new lighting 
districts. A rate of $3.35 per month 
for clusters of four 60-watt lamps has 
been adopted. 


Missoula, Mont.—Engineers have 
been engaged by the Missoula Light 
& Water Co. for the purpose of hav- 
ing plans perfected for sluice gates 
at the company dam near Bonner, es- 
timated cost $50,000. 


_ Whitefish, Mont.—The City Coun- 
cil is considering plans for the in- 
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stallation of a municipal electric pow- 
er plant with local distributing sys- 
tem. A committee has been appointed 
to investigate the proposition and 
prepare estimates of cost, etc. 


Pueblo, Colo.—Arkansas Valley 
Railway, Light & Power .Co. will 
serve the Pope Block with 100 hp. 
of electrical energy covering its en- 
tire lighting and power requirements. 
The private plant which has formerly 
operated in this building will be 
abandoned. The company has com- 
pleted an installation of 20 250-watt 
Mazda street lamps in Minnequa 
Heights, one of Pueblo’s suburbs. 


Helper, Utah.—The City Council is 
considering plans for the rebuilding 
of the penstock and intake works at 
the hydroelectric power plant, de- 
stroyed by flood recently. The work 
is estimated to cost about $10,000. 


Wallace, Idaho.—Power plant of 
the Federal Mining & Smelting Com- 
pany near Upper Burke burned, caus- 
ing a loss of about $20,000. 


Raymond, Wash.—O. C. Fenalson, 
Portland, Ore., has taken over the 
plant of the Pacific Wood Package 
Co., and will make important changes 
in the plant, including the installa- 
tion of considerable new equipment. 


Seattle, Wash.—A warehouse, 220x 
56 ft.. will be constructed by Stone 
& Webster, Stuart building, as a cost 
of $15,000, for storing the machinery 
and equipment owned by the Puget 
Sound Traction, Light & Power Co., 
not taken over when the city pur- 
chased the street car system. The 
roof of the building will be sup- 
ported by heavy-timbered trusses. 


Seattle, Wash.—The city will make 
extensive additions to light and pow- 
er system; $750,000 in bonds will be 
available for the purpose. 


Seattle, Wash.—Equipment for the 


trans-Siberian railroad, amounting to. 


69,000 tons, is now being moved from 
Seattle to Vladivostok under ship- 
ping contracts lately awarded in New 
York. This equipment was pur- 
chased two years ago and has been 
held in Seattle during that period by 
reason of unsettled conditions. It 
comprises locomotives, rails, knock- 
down cars, and other material. It is 
reported here that this material is 
being shipped at a rate of $21 per ton. 


Seattle, Wash.—The city is to add 
extensively to its light and power 
system in the near future. New lines 
will be constructed for the purpose 
of street lighting and furnishing light 
and power to business and residence 
districts. A large part of the funds 
will be used to prepare for the addi- 
tional current coming from the Cedar 
river plant and the Skagit. The sub- 
station at Ballard will be equipped, 
also the industrial substation on Spo- 
kane street and tie-lines will be con- 
structed covering substations. The 
plan to be ultimately carried through 
is to bring the Cedar river current 
to the Spokane street substation on 


- Spokane street instead of the sub- 


station at 7th avenue and Yesler Way 
which will become a distinct station 
with a lower voltage for the main bus- 
iness section. Proceeds from the sale of 
$750,000 utility bonds will be avail- 
able within a few days for this pur- 
pose. 


“eration. 
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Selah, Wash.—Pacific Power & 
Light Co., Portland, Ore., is arrang- 
ing for the construction of a 6600- 
volt, single-phase distributing system . 
to serve a large block of ranch prop- 
erty to the east of this community. 


Spokane, Wash.—All the property 
rights and franchises of the Spokane 
Heat, Light & Power Co. once valued 
at more than $2,000,000 will be sold 
at the plant on April 21. 


Wenatchee, Wash.—W. L. Chrys- 
ler, of Wilbur, has bought out the 
Root Electric Co., formerly owned 
by Jose & Downey, and will conduct 
the business in the future. 


Yakima, Wash—N. C. Richards, 
president of the Yakima Valley 
Transportation Co., Yakima, Wash., 
has filed with the public service com- 
mission an amended schedule of 
street car fares for the city passen- 
ger lines, providing for a 10-cent 
fare, with the possibility of buying 
tickets for 8 cents and a school chil- 
dren’s rate of 4 cents. This is prac- 
tically 100% of increase over the 
rates now charged. F. D. Ridley, 
accountant for the public service 
commission submitted figures to show 
that the company had a deficit on its 
lines of $32,927 last year. He pro- 
posed that the city take over the 
lines and operate them; but the city 
commission declined to do this. 


Marshfield, Ore.—Mountain States 
Power Co., Marshfield division, has 
closed a contract with the Johnson 
Lumber Co. at Coquille, Ore., for 150 
hp. in motors. This is in addition to 
the present power installation of the 
company which' expects to install ad- 
ditional motors in the near future. 


North Bend, Ore.—Mountain States 
Power Co. is considering plans for 
the remova! of its power plant from 
Marshfield to North Bend, with in- 
stallation of additional equipment at 
the new location to provide for in- 
crease in generating capacity. 


Fresno, Cal.—A power plant for 
works operation will be erected by 
the California Packing Corp. in con- 
nection with its local packing plant. 
Electric motors and mechanical equip- 
ment will also be installed in differ- 
ent departments of the plant for op- 
The entire plant is estimated 
to cost about $200,000. . 


Hermosa Beach, Cal.—Electrically 
operated pumping machinery and aux- 
iliary equipment will be required for 
the proposed new municipal water- 
works system, now being planned by 
the board of city trustees. The plant 
is estimated to cost about $100,000. 
Benjamin Brown is city clerk. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—A new electric 
generator department and electrical 
shop building will be erected at the 
motion picture plant of the Clune’s 
Production Co., 5350 Melrose avenue. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—The City Coun- 
cil has authorized the construction 
of an ornamental lighting system on 
Westmoreland place, between 7th 
street and Wilshire boulevard. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—F. E. Newbery 
Co. has been awarded a contract 
for electrical work, including special 
lighting, etc., at the establishment of 
the C. H. Baker Shoe Co., 45h South 
Broadway. | 


INCORPORATIONS 


Houston, Texas.—Houston-Guade- 
loupe Water Power Co. has been 
chartered with $200,000 capital stock 
by H. A. Halverton, F. T. Beadle, C. 
H. Kolbe and others. 


Vinton, Ia.—First Eden Light Co. 
has incorporated with a capital of 
$10,000. W. C. Kray, president. 


New York, N. Y.—Swiss Anode 


Corporation. Capital, $100,000. To 
engage in the manufacture of anodes. 
Incorporators: O. C. Martin, C. R. 
Dean and L. J. Auerbacher, 13 Park 


Ow. 


New York, N. Y.—Girtanner Engi- 
neering Corporation. Capital, $50,000. 
To manufacture boiler house equip- 


ment, ash conveyors, and other 
equipment. Incorporators: F. A. Sal- 
mon, M. F. Carney and P. S. Lane, 


633 East 16th street, New York. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥Y.—Farraday Electri- 
cal Corporation. Capital $20,000. To 
manufacture electrical specialties. In- 
corporators: L. Goldbaum, L. Snit- 
koff and B. P. Nussbaum, 2029 Surf 
avenue. 


New York, N. Y.—Own Flashlight 
Co. Capital, $10,000. To manufacture 
electric lamps, etc. Incorporators: 
M. J. and M. Frenan, and J. Rudges, 
1981 Prospect avenue. 


New York, N. Y.—Munier & Wolff, 
Inc. Capital, $20.000. To engage as 
electrical and heating engineers. In- 
corporators: L. L. Munier, R. A. and 
H. A. Wolff, 2 Rector street. 


New York, N. Y.—Perfect Refill- 
able Fuse, Inc. Capital, $50,000. To 
manufacture fuses, etc. Incorpora- 
tors: H. Vantwistern, W. F. Muller. 
and A. A. Sarafan, 140 Nassau street. 


Troutman, N. C.—Troutman Light 
& Power Co. Capital, $50,000. To 
operate a local light and power plant. 
Incorporators: J. W. Wright, Mason 
E. Brown, and J. B. Waugh. 


Philadelphia, Pa. — Pennsylvania 
Electric Arc Welding Co. Capital, 
$10,000. Incorporated under 
ware laws to operate in electric weld- 
ing. Incorporators: Clayton R. Plunk- 
ett, Albert Schroeder and George H. 
Beck, Philadelphia. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Combustion Experiments with 
North Dakota Lignite.—.\ bulletin 
entitled, “Combustion Experiments 
With North Dakota Lignite,” by 
Henry Kreisinger, C. E. Augus- 
tine and W. C. Harpster. has 
been issued by the Bureau of Mines., 
Department of the Interior. The Bu- 
reau of Mines is conducting an ex- 
tensive investigation of methods of 
burning different fuels under power- 
plant boilers and in house-heating fur- 
naces, with a view to effecting im- 
provement of the methods or equip- 
ment, thus decreasing waste and pro- 


ELECTRICAL 


Dela-’ 


moting a more efficient utilization of 
fuel resources, and in this connection 
has issued a number of bulletins. 
This paper gives the results of com- 
bustion tests of North Dakota lig- 
nite burned in two forms—natural 
lignite as it comes from the mine and 
the carbonized residue from gas re- 
torts. The tests were made by burn- 
ing the fuels at various rates in ex- 
perimental furnaces and by studying 
the processes of combustion. The 
information thus obtained was used 
in determining some of the general 
principles on which a successful fur- 
nace can be developed for use under 
power plant boilers and for house- 
heating apparatus. The bulletin is 
profusely illustrated with diagrams, 
charts, etc., and contains numerous 
tables, giving analyses of lignite. The 
price ‘of this publication is 10 cents 
and copies may be obtained by ad- 
dressing the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


Combustion and Flue Gas Analysis. 
—A very interesting and helpful pub- 
lication for the power plant operator, 
engineers and others, entitled, “Com- 
bustion and Flue Gas Analy Sis,” is 
being distributed by the Bureau of 
Mines, Department of the Interior. 
This is a reprint of Engineering Bul- 
letin No. 4, prepared bv the United 
States Fuel Administration in collab- 
oration with the Bureau of Mines, and 
is based on an article by Joseph W. 
Hays, com ustion engineer. Itis 
pointed out in this bulletin that from 
25.000.000 to 50,000,000 tons of coal 
a year may be sav ed by the improved 
operation of industrial power plants 
without changing their present equip- 
ment, and without increasing their 
manufacturing output. The author 


discusses at some length the various 


phases of combustion and flue gas 
analysis and explains how the saving 
of fuel may be most effectively per- 
formed. Copies of this publication 
may be procured from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. at 
5 cents per copy. 


Saving Steam in Industrial Heat- 
ing Systems.—The Bureau of Mines. 
Department of the Interior, has is- 
sued Technical Paper 221 entitled 
“Saving Steam in Industrial Heating 
Systems.” This is a reprint of engi- 
neering bulletin No. 6 prepared by 
the United States Fuel Administra- 
tion in collaboration with the Bureau 
of Mines. A source of easily pre- 
ventable loss incurred by many fac- 
tories is that of the use of live steam 
for heating and for other purposes 
where exhaust steam would be at 
least as satistactory. The manner in 
Which the exhaust-steam problem is 
handled constitutes the great single 
determining factor in the economy of 
a steam plant. This bulletin calls at- 
tention to some faults of design and 
operation which lead to such an un- 
economical use ot live steam and de- 
scribes the means for correcting 
them. The price of this publication 
is 5 cents, and copies may be ob- 
by addressing the Superin- 


tained 
tendent of Documents, Government 
D. C. 


Printing Office, Washington, 

Boiler Water Treatment.—The Bu- 
reau of Mines, Department of the 
Interior, has issued Technical Paper 
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218, entitled “Boiler Water Treat- 
ment.” This is a reprint of Engi- 


neering Bulletin No. 3, prepared 
the United States Fuel Administra- 
tion in collaboration with the Bureau 
of Mines. It discusses the nature and 
origin of scale formers in boiler 
water, dissolved matter which forms 
scale, the effect of scale, means oli 
removing “scale formers” from water, 
and shows how a notable reduction 
in factory heat losses may be effected 
through the substitution of “softened” 
for “hard” boiler water. 


PROPOSALS 


Exhaust Blower.—Bids will be re- 
ceived by the county commissioners 
until May 5, 10 a. m., for an electric 
exhaust blower in the basement of 
the county-city building, Seattle, 
Wash. Plans may be examined at 
the office of the county commission- 
ers. 


Electric Light Outfit—Bids will be 


received by the Superintendent of 
Lighthouses, Portland, Ore., until 
April 21, for one three-kw.. 110-volt 


electric lighting outfit complete, con- 
sisting of internal combustion engine, 
generator, storage batteries, switches, 
etc. Specification 5649. 


Motors and Parts.—Bids will be re- 
ceived by the Lighthouse Superin- 
tendent, Tompkinsville, N. Y., until 
April 23, for furnishing motors and 
parts for converting Niles bending 
rolls from belt to motor drive. 


Electric Light Plant.—Bids will be 
received at Newkirk, Okla., about 
May 20 for rebuilding electric light 
and waterworks plants. This work 
involves 22,000 ft. 4-6 in. c.i. pipe, two 
40-hp. motors and three 165-hp. oil 
engines. Cost about $170,000. H. G. 
Olmsted, city engineer. 


Low-Voltage Systems.—Bids will 
be opened in the office of the Super- 
vising Architect, Treasury Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., at 3. p. m.. 
May 9, for a clock, fire-alarm, watch- 
man’s clock and low-voltage feeder 
systems in the Arlington building. 
Washington, D. C., in accordance with 
drawings and specifications, copies of 
which may be had at the above office 
in the discretion of the Supervising 
Architect, James A. Wetmore, Acting 
Supervising Architect. 


Incandescent Lamps.—Bids will be 
received at Newark, N. J.. April 21. 
for one vear’s supply of incandescent 
lamps at the several county institu- 
tions and buildings. in accordance 
with the specifications and form of 
proposal which will be furnished to 
bidders. Address George C. Bergen, 
purchasing agent. 


Electric Exhaust Blower. —Bids will 
he received by county commissioners, 
Seattle. Wash., until May 5 at 10 a.m. 
for the installation of an electric ex- 
haust blower. Plans are on file in the 
office of county commissioners. 


Generator.—Bids will be received 
until 10 a. m.. April 24. by the War 


Department. U. S. Soldiers’ Home. 
Washington, D. C:, for furnishing a 
500-kw.. generator. 


April 19, 1919. 
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Philip K. Condict Vice-President of International Western 
Electric—F. B. Jewett Awarded Service Medal— Changes 


CHARLES R. EMERSON, formerly 
manager of the Boston and Philadelphia 
othce of the Foster Engineering Co., 
manufacturer of automatic valve special- 
ties, is now general sales manager of the 
company. 


L. E. STROTHMAN, manager of 
the pumping engine and steam turbine 
departments, Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has been 
appointed to represent the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers on the 
National Industrial Conference Board. 


DuNcaAN G. SINCLAIR, who was 
formerly chief assistant engineer of the 
Pittsburgh Railway Co. and the Du- 
quesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, has ac- 
cepted the appointment of New York 
manager for the Pitting Piping & Equip- 
ment Co., Pittsburgh, which has estab- 
lished an office in the St. Paul building, 
220 Broadway, New York. 


J. D. Mooney, who was recently 
discharged from the army after having 


served overseas as a captain with the. 


309th Ammunition Train, 84th Division, 
has become connected with the General 
Motors Corporation, New York. In 
this capacity he will make a study, both 
in this country and abroad, of certain 
phases of the company’s export busi- 
ness. Prior to joining the army in 1917 
Mr. Mooney was manager of the indus- 
trial division of the Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ing Co. 


C. R. Young has resigned his posi- 
tion as sales manager of the Pacific 
Power & Light Co., Portland, Ore., to 
become associated with the securities 
selling department of the Electric Bond 
& Share Co., New York. Mr. Young 
jotned the Portland company about eight 
years ago and for the past three years 
has been sales manager. During that 
time he had charge of all the company’s 
sales campaigns, including the sale of 
preferred stock to the company’s cus- 
tomers. 


Dr. FRANK B. JEWETT, chief en- 
gineer of the Western Electric Co. and 
late lieutenant-colonel in the Signal 
Corps, U. S. A., has been awarded the 
Distinguished Service Medal. The pres- 
entation took place at Washington, D. 
C., on April 5. The official citation 
follows: “By direction of the Presi- 
dent and under the provision of the 
Act of Congress approved July 9, 1918, 
the Distinguished Service Medal is 
awarded to the following officers and 
civilians for exceptionally meritorious 
and conspicuous service: Frank B. 
Tewett, late lieutenant-colonel, Signal 
Corps, for exceptionally meritorious 
and conspicuous service in connection 
with the development .of the radio tele- 
phone and the development and produc- 
tion of other technical apparatus for 
the Army.” Dr. Jewett, shortly after 
the United States entered the war, re- 
ceived a commission as major in the 
Signal Officers’ Reserve Corps. His 


promotion to the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel followed in the early part of 
1918. 


B. A. WAGNER. manager of the 
Electric Agencies Co., Inc., recently se- 
cured the Pacitic Coast agencies for the 
Collyer Insulated Wire Co., manufac- 
turer of rubber-covered and weather- 
proof wire, and the Tubular Woven 
Fabric Co., manufacturer of “Dura- 
duct.” 


Frank E. Bouy has been named 
general manager of the Home Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. to succeed William E. 
Moellering. Mr. Bohn has been assist- 
ant general manager for the past several 
years. Mr. Moellering has been serving 
as general manager in ‘addition to his 
duties as president. 


Frank E. Warts, of Frank E. 
Watts. Inc., sailed from New York on 
April 5 for London. He will remain 
abroad for three months covering all 
the major countries and establishing 
agents for his new electrical export as- 
sociation, also collecting samples of ma- 
terials that are needed in [turopean 
countries. 


JAMES Posey, who has been en- 
gaged in Government work, has re- 
opened his engineering ofhce at 925 Fi- 
delity building, Baltimore. While work- 
ing for the Government Mr. Posey de- 
signed and superintended the installation 
of heating, power plants, etc.; he also 
superintended the installation of the 
high-tension electrical distributions for 
the Bartlett-Havward Co., Baltimore, 
and the Symington-Anderson Forge Co., 
Rochester. He has associated with him 
George W. Gail, Jr., who has been afhl- 
iated with the Bethlehem Steel Co. at 
Sparrow Point, Md., and the Curtiss 
Aeroplane Co., Buffalo. 


Puitipe K. Conopict, who until 
recently was in Government service, 
has been elected vice-president of the 
International Western Electric Co., Inc. 
In the early summer of 1917 Mr. Con- 
dict gave up his work as foreign sales 
manager for the company to take charge 
of the New York office of the War 
Trade Board, after a short stay with 
the Department of Commerce. in De- 
cember, 1917, he received a commission 
as major in the Quartermasters’ Corps, 
U. S. A., serving in that capacity until 
July, 1918. He was then detailed to 
the Signal Corps with the same rank 
and served in France until January. 


BENJAMIN STALKER READ, of 
St. Louis, Mo., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Mountain States Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., with headquarters at 
Denver, Colo. In this new position he 
will succeed the late E. B. Field, Sr. 
Mr. Read has been manager of the Bell 
Telephone system in Missouri since 1912, 
with offices in St. Louis. For the last 
two years he has been operating vice- 
president of that organization in the 


southwestern division. Prior to going 
to St. Louis he acted as general man- 
aver of the telephone exchanges at 
Owensboro, Ky., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Louisville, Ky., and New Orleans, la. 


A. BD. ELras has been appointed 
second vice-president of the Southwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co. to succeed B. 
S. Read, who resigned to become presi- 
dent of the Mountain States Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., with headquarters at- 
Denver, Colo. Mr. Elias has been gen- 
eral manager of the Bell system in Tex- 
as since July, 1917. In his new position 
he will have charge of the operation of 
the company's system in Missouri, Kan- 
sas, ‘Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas. 


Obituary. 


Davin Swank, builder of the 
Seattle & Rainier Valley railway and a 
part of the Seattle-Everett interurban, 
both electric traction lines, died in 
Seattle, April 3, at the age of 71. Born 
in Sandusky, Ohio, in 1848, he enlisted 
in the Union army at the age of l4, 
serving three years during the Civil war. 
Three of his sons served in the recent 
world war, one having been killed in 
action in France. : 


BURNETT C. KENYON, formerly 
president of the Diehl Manufacturing 
Co. and during the past two years pur- 
chasing agent for the Crocker-Wheeler 
Co., died suddenly from pneumonia at 
his home in East Orange, N. J., on April 
5 at the age of 54 years. Mr. Kenyon 
had been associated with the electrical 
manufacturing industry for many years. 
He grew up in the Diehl company from 
salesman, through general managership 
to president. Before being employed 
with the Diehl company he was asso- 
ciated with the New York Electrical 
Equipment Co. Mr. Kenyon resigned 
from the presidency of the Diehl Man- 
ufacturing Co. about four years ago and 
after taking a long and well-deserved 
rest, he again entered business, becom- 
ing associated with the Crocker-Wheeler 
Co. 


ANTOINE B. Dvr Pownrt, street 
railway expert, inventor, and engineer, 
died of pneumonia in Cleveland, Ohio, 
on April 11 from the effects of influenza. 
Mr. Du Pont, who was a brother of T. 
Coleman Du Pont, of New York. and 
of E. M. Du Pont, president of the 
street railway system of Johnstown, Pa., 
was the first manager of the Cleveland 
street railway system under the three 
cent fare plan of the late Mayor Tom 
L. Johnson. Mr. Du Pont was born at 
Louisville, on April 26, 1865, and was 
educated at Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute. After leaving schoot, he’ en- 
gaged in mining engineering, but even- 
tually engaged in street railway work. 
He was associated with Tom L. John- 
son in the management of street rail- 
ways in Brooklyn, Louisville, Detroit, 
St. Louis, and Cleveland. 
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Going Value of Public Utilities. 


In an address delivered before the 
Maine Society of Civil Engineers, Wil- 
liam B. Skelton discussed the principles 
adopted by the Maine Public Utilities 
Commission for valuation for rate inak- 
ing. Regarding ‘going values” he said: 

“We have defined going value as ‘an 
addition to physical value which is made 
to compensate a utility for losses during 
the development stage. By losses is 
meant that amount which the enterprise 
fails to pay expenses, and a fair return 
on the money invested.’ 

“Right here let me explain why I use 
the words ‘money invested’ instead of 
‘fair value.’ or ‘present value,’ as a basis 
of fair return. It is because we regard 
going value as a matter of grace which 
should be allowed only to compensate for 
-actual losses. It is no part of the pnysical 
cost of the property; it should be com- 
puted with great care; it is strictly an in- 
terest proposition, as we regard it. 

“You will observe that I have spoken 
of 6% as a normal interest rate. 
utility is entitled, if it can, to earn more 
than the normal interest rate on bor- 
rowed money. It is entitled to something 
for the risk of the undertaking and the 
care and attention required to make it a 
success. Money so invested is entitled 
to a maximum revenue greater than its 
owner would receive if he loaned it to 
another or invested it in securities and 
avoided the hazard and the annoyance of 
personal care of it. But we have felt 
that he must take that extra risk and 
pains during the development period, and 
have computed the going value allowance 
only at such rate as he could hire the 
money for. 

“If at any time of the investigation it 
appears that the utility has. since the 
early losses were sustained, earned more 
than a fair maximum rate of return, such 
excess is deducted from the sum of the 
early losses, because it already has been 
made up by the public and need not then 
be capitalized. 

“ ‘Deficits continued indefinitely,’ we 
have ruled, ‘will not be permitted to be 
capitalized as going value. Such a prac- 
tice would put too great a burden upon 
later customers of the utility, they would 
have to bear too much of the expense 
which was incurred in the service of those 
other years, or incurred before the invest- 
ment was justifiable. When a utility once 
has reached a self-sustaining stage, the 
right to capitalize its deficits should cease, 
even though they be again suffered. This 
allowance is made for the expense of 
putting it on an earning basis; not for 
keeping it there.’ 

‘*Manifestly, the determination of the 
length of the development period over 
which such losses shall be capitalized 
must often be arbitrary. The most I can 
do is to state the general rule. 

“You will have suspected what I have 
already said that we follow the historical 
method in fixing the allowance for going 
value. Volumes have been written in ad- 
vocacy of different methods, and we have 
had elaborately constructed curves pre- 
sented to us and able arguments in sup- 
port of other systems. We have not yet 
been convinced that the historical method 
is not the preferable one. It puts upon 
the utility a difficult burden where ac- 
curate bookkeeping has not been in vogue 
but the corporations ought to keep full 
and correct accounts.” 


Minneapolis enh aed to Retire 
Bonds. 


The Old Colony Trust Co., trustee, is 
advertising for tenders of the Minne- 
apolis General Electric Co.’s 5% 30-year 
gold mortgage bonds, due Dec. 1, 1934, to 
absorb the sum of $75,616 in the sinking 
fund. Tenders will be received by the 
trustee at 17 Court street, Boston, until 
noon, April 21. 


The St. Lawrence Transmission Co., 
Potsdam, N. Y.. a subsidiary of the 
Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh. 


has increased its capital from $525.000 to 
$3.000,000 to provide for proposed exten- 
sions in its electric system. F. A. 
Stoughton is president of the company. 


The 


-has been named. 


Manufacturing Increases 
Capital Stock. 


At a meeting of the stockholders of the 
Hawkeye Manufacturing Co. held recent- 
ly, it was voted to increase the capital 
stock from $10,000 to $25,000, to provide 
for increasing the capacity of its plant 
to meet the growing need of its product. 
Officers elected are as follows: A. L. 
Cihok, president; John Reese, vice-pres- 
ident; and L. C. Burnett, secretary and 
treasurer. 


Middle West Utilities Bond Issue. 


A. B. Leach & Co., Inc., has purchased 
$500,000 five-year 7% convertible gold 
notes of the Middle Wes® Utilities Co. and 
is offering them at 27 and interest, the 
yicld upon the investment for five years 
being practically 7.75%. These notes are 
the obligation of one of the most stable 
and successful public utility companies in 
the country, and are secured by and are 
convertible into stocks of the important 
subsidiary companies. They are issued 
in coupon form, registrable as to prin- 
cipal only, in interchangeable denomina- 
tions of $1000, $500 and $100. The pro- 
ceeds of this issue will be used to re- 
imburse the company for expenditures 
made and to be made in the development 
of its subsidiary companies as well as 
tor such construction work as is neces- 
sary to secure economies in operation. 


Hawkeye 


Westinghouse Sells British Holdings. 


The Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co. has practically completed 
plans for the sale of its British holdings. 
The sale was arranged by General Guy E. 
Tripp, chairman of the board; Charles A. 
Terry, vice-president, and several other 
officers of the Westinghouse company, 
who returned from Europe recently. The 
arrangements, it is said, call for a cash 
payment to the Westinghouse company 
for the British holdings, but no amount 
It is understood that 
the consideration is something in the 
neighborhood of $7,000,000. 

There are several legal details in con- 
nection with the deal which remain to be 
straightened out, but these may be waived 
hy the Westinghouse company if it is 
thought advisable. The plan also calls 
for a commercial alliance looking to the 
development of the export trade of the 
Westinghouse company. The British 
holdings of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co. are securities of the 
Metropolitan Wagon, Carriage & Finance 
Corporation, Ltd., which were received by 
the Westinghouse company when it sold 
its interest in the British Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. 


Preservation of Public Utilities. 


The following paragraphs are quoted 
from an editorial under the caption, “This 
Is No Time to Treat Utilities Rough,” 
which appeared in the Union of Indian- 
apolis, Ind.. April 4: 

“The public has a tremendous stake in 
these public service companies. The im- 
pairment of their functions or their com- 
pulsory liquidation would work more 
havoc in this country than a financial 
anic. But every human precaution has 
een taken against a monetary panic 
while, generally speaking, no practical or 
considerate thought has been given to the 
preservation of the service companies 
without which the industrial and social 
and commercial life of this country could 
not be continued. 

“No other element of the body politic 
is more interested in providing the public 
service companies with rates that will be 
compensatory than labor. Its interest is 
two-fold. It is concerned because it de- 
sires the permanence of the new wage 
scales that have been imposed upon those 
companies and labor knows that those 
scales cannot be maintained unless the 
corporations are given rates that will per- 
mit them to be paid; labor in all industry 
is concerned because it Knows that ruin 
must follow the practice of imposing 
charges upon those companies that can- 
not be met with the existing income gen- 


A 


erally; the rate must be sufficient to pre- 
serve the physical equipment of the com- 
panies so that they may continue to func- 
tion efficiently in the great work that 
must be performed in this country in 
getting rid of the debris of the war.” 


Idaho Power Shares Sold. 


The sheriff has sold under a suit of ex- 
ecution all the rights, title and interest in 
2877 shares of stock of the Idaho Power 
Co. and two notes aggregating $85,000 to 
satisfy a judgment for $10,551,525 ob- 
tained by the Bankers’ Trust Co. against 
the National Security Corp., a Virginia 
corporation with offices at 71 Broadway, 
New York. The judgment was obtained 
against the company in the Supreme 
Court and represents the amount due on 
an issue of debenture bonds made on 
July 1, 1914, by the National Security 
Corp. The sale realized $363,011. 


Cities Service Directors Re-elected. 


At the annual meeting of Cities Service 
Co., held April 8, in Dover, Del., all re- 
tiring directors were re-elected. 

The stockholders of the company ap- 
proved the increase in the authorized 
amount of preferred capital stock from 
$100,000,000 to $150,000,000. None of this 
stock is to be presently issued, but it 
will be held for future corporate require- 
ments of the company, including the con- 
version of $30,000,000 principal amount of 
1% convertible gold debentures now out- 
standing. 


Narragansett Electric Elects Officers. 


At the recent annual meeting of stock- 
holders of the Narragansett Electric Co.. 
Providence, R. I., the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: Pres- 
ident, Edwin A. Barrows; vice-president, 
William W. Douglas; secretary and treas- 
urer, Franklin L. Hall; assistant secre- 
tary, Jesse E. Gay; assistant treasurer, 
Leslie F. Mowry, and general manager, 
Arthur B. Lisle. 


Allis-Chalmers Profits Gain. 


For the year ended Dec. 31, 1918, the 
Allis-Chalmers Co. earned net profits of 
$1,625,866 after all charges, but before 
preferred dividends, according to the an- 
nual financial statement just issued. This 
compares with $4.010,480 for the previous 
year before preferred dividends. 

During the year 1918 there was declared 
on the preferred stock dividends amount- 
ing to $1,619,422, being the 7% regular 
and 3% on account of arrears. In 1917, 
$1,618,375 was paid. 

The charges against total income in- 
cluding a provision of $4,540,000 for federal 
taxes and general contingencies, and an 
item of $579,882 for a special amortiza- 
tion reserve to apply on buildings, ma- 
chinery and facilities installed by reason 
of war requirements. The income account 
compares as follows: 

1918. 1917. 


Sales billed ......... $35,031,233 $26,129,117 
Cost, including de- 

preciation and de- 

velopment expendi- 

tures .............+ 23,339,430 19,144,107 


Factory profit .....$11,691,803 $ 6,985,210 
Selling, publicity, ad- 
ministrative and 


general expenses... 2.220.166 1,906,264 
Manufacturing 
profit 43 44%:53456% $ 9,471,636 $ 5,078,946 
Add—Other income: 
Interest, discounts, 
royalties, commis- 
sions, ete. ........ 283,112 229,844 
Total profit and in- 
COME. 4 45-06 66a es $ 9,754,748 $ 5,309,790 
Deduct: 
Preferred dividends.. ......... 1,618,375 
Federal taxes, gen- 
eral contingencies, 
special amortiza- 
GION odoin teen eos eats 5,128,882 1,298,300 
Net, profit ....%.... $ 4,625,866 $ 2,392,115 
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LOOKING SOUTH 


The delegates from the Chicago Association 
of Commerce now visiting Mexico by special 
train in response to an invitation from Presi- 
dent Carranza write that they are greatly irn- 
pressed by the cordiality of their reception. 
They have met with no indications of that 
hostility to Americans which was supposed to 
be widespread in the southern republic. All 
the business men and officials with whom they 
have come in contact appear to realize the ad- 
vantages of a better understanding and closer 
trade relations between the two countries. In 
the days before the revolution, when the prog- 
ress that had been made under the Diaz re- 
gime was prominently before men’s minds, the 
attitude of both nations was friendly. Then 
came the revolutionary period in Mexico, with 
its constant friction, and for a time good rela- 
tions ceased. But in large sections of Mexico 
individual Americans went about their business 
without meeting with any particular evidence 
of personal hostility from the Mexicans. 


The great fact to be grasped and acted on 

< by both Americans and Mexicans who desire 
to improve trade relations is that the sentiment 
of the two countries is largely what they tkem- 
selves choose to make it. If they are willing 
to exert themselves to agree with each other 
and to make their relations beneficial to both 
sides, they will set an example likely to pro- 
duce happy results. Sentimental considera- 
tions follow the flag of material advantage, and 
usually at no great distance. 


Canada, prosperous and orderly, is our best 
customer; Mexico, in distress, is among our 
worst. By helping Mexico, we shall be helning 


C. A. TUPPER President ourselves. 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE PRESS, INC., CHICAGO 
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Bonnot Company Increases Capital. 


An increase in its capitalization from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000 is announced by the 
Bonnot Co., Canton, Ohio, manufacturer 
of the Holbeck pulverized coal system 
and other machinery. The company was 
incorporated in 1891 for $100,000, which’ 
amount was increased in 1916 to $500,90u. 
This increase is in the form of 7% pre- 
ferred stock, the proceeds of which will 
be used as working capital. The officers 
of the company are: L. C. Bonnot, pres- 
ident; Henry W. Harter, vice-president; 
A. A. Oldham, secretary and treasurer. 


The Missouri Senate has confirmed che 
reappointment of William G. Busby, 
chairman of the Missouri Public Utilities 
Commission, and Edwin J. Bean, mem- 
bers of the Commission. Each was re- 
appointed for a period of six years. An- 
nouncement was also made that R. P. 
Spencer, of St. Louis, actuary of the state 
insurance department, will succeed A. Z. 
Fatterson as chief counsel for the Com- 
mission. 


Dividends. 


Edison Electric Illuminating Co. of Bos- 
ton has declared a quarterly dividend of 
$3, payable May 1 to stockholders of rec- 
ord April 15. 


Keystone Telephone Co. has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of 3% on preferred 
stock, payable May 1 to stock of record 
April 19. 


Electric Bond & Share Co. has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 1%% on preferred 
stock, payable May 1 to stock of record 
April 16. 


Pacitic Gas & Electric Co. has declared 
a quarterly dividend of $4.25, payable 
April 21, to stock of record April 8. 


A quarterly dividend of % of 1% on 
common stock has been declared by the 
Carolina Power'& Light Co., payable May 
1 to stockholders of record April 15. 


Earnings. 
TAMPA ELECTRIC. 


Gross earnings:  : 1919. 1918. 
February .............. $ 102,948 $ 87,102 
12 months ............. 1,096,592 992,188 

Net earnings: 

February .............. 44,221 39,799 
12 months ............. 457,293 422,482 


WEEKLY COMPARISON 
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UNITED RAILWAYS & ELECTRIC. 


Surplus after charges and taxes for 
1918, $332,652, equivaient after preferred 


dividends, to 81 cents a share, as com- 
pared with $875,586, or $2.13 a share in 
1917. 


9 
PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC CO. 


Earnings for the year ended, Dec. 31. 
1918, show a surplus after charges ano 
federal taxes, $10,282,870, equivalent to 
$2.03 a share, against surplus of $2,018.94, 
or $2.01 a share in 1917. 


MIDDLE WEST UTILITIES. 


The uggregate earnings of all the sub- 
sidiaries of the Middle West Utilities Co. 
for 1919 are as follows: 


Gross earning8S ....... ccc cece ees $7,093,100 
Operating expenses ............. 4,628,300 
Net earnings ..............000- $2,164,800 


Bond and collateral note interest 1,304,200 


Balance .........cccceceee cece, $1,160,600 
Deductions from income ........ 296,200 

Balance for dividends ......... $ 864,400 
6% on $7,559,800 outstanding pre- 

ferred stock ...sessesssonessses 453,588 

Balance oe 8 fs tiG ees oe cedwawee $ 410.812 
AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH. 


(And its controlled companies.) 
The comparative income account for 
years ended Dec. 31, 1918 and 1917, is as 


1918. 


follows: 


1917. 
Gross operating 

revenues and in- 

come ........... $3.377,889.66 $3,212,367.92 
Operatingexpenses, 

including depre- 

ciation and lease 

of plants, miscel- 

neous interest, 

etc. 


ee eee ee enwesve 


2.955,359.91  2,424,378.64 


Balance ....... $ 422,529.75 $ 787,989.28 
Deduct — Interest 

on bonds of the 

American District 

Telegraph Com- 

pany (N. J.)... 12,075.56 
Balance trans- 

ferred to sur- 

plus account..$ 410,454.19 $ 775,381.37 


12,607.91 
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NEW ENGLAND POWER SYSTEM. 


The report of the New England Power 
System for 1918, shows operating results 
which compare as follows: 


1918. 1917. 

Gross earnings ....... $2,557,281 $2,645,973 
Expenses and taxes.. 2,234,400 1,501,778 

Net earnings ...... $1,322,881 $1,144,193 
Bond interest ........ 463,919 440,963 
Other interest ....... 200,750 156,722 

Balance ........... $ 658,212 $ 546,450 
First preferred div- 

idend (S54 o55 36S Gas 293,226 278,411 
Sécond preferred div- 

idend © 6465466 eews ~~. 108,800 108,800 

Surplus ........006-. $ 256,186 $ 159,239 


PENNSYLVANIA UTILITIES SYSTEM. 


r~ February 
Item. 1919. 1918 


Operating revenues..$149,296.58 $124,753.42 
Operating expenses 
100,144.86 94,645.34 


and taxes ........ 

Operating income..$ 49,151.72 $ 30,108.03 

Income applicable to bond interest, 12 
months ended Feb. 28, 1919: 
Gross revenue (including other 

income) 4666400480 aeeaes $1,666 ,569.36 
Cperating expenses, taxes, 

rentals and miscellaneous 

deductions of Eastern Penn- 


sylvania Power Co. a 

Eastern Gas Works ........ 1,264,882.56 

Balance ....... ccc cece wees $ 401,686.80 

Interest: 
On $742,060 Eastern 

Gas Works Bonds, 

DUG orearen Cees $37,100.00 
On Pennsylvania Util- 

ities Co. first mort- 

gage bonds, $3,166,- 

000 outstanding, 5%158,300.00 
$581,000 issued but 

not sold, 5% 29,050.00 
Total first mortgage interest.. 224,450.00 

Balance .....sesssesssssesse $ 177,23€.80 
Interest on $1,225,000 of Penn- 


sylvania Utilities Co. 6% 
second mortgage notes 


s ..o o 


73,500.00 
$ 103,736.80 


OF CLOSING-BID PRICES OF SECURITIES OF LEAD- 


ING ELECTRICAL COMPANIES. 
Quotations furnished by F. M. Zeiler & Co., Rookery Bldg., Chicago. 


KEYSTONE T À Div. rate. Bid Bid 
The E Bre HONE CO Public Utilities. Percent. Apr. 8. Apr. 15. 
ystone Telephone Co. has issued 
its comparative statement of earnings for Adirondack Electric Power of Glens Falls, common.............. 6 12 13% 
the month ended Feb. 28 and for the two Adirondack Electric Power of Glens Falls, preferred............, 6 ` 72 74 
months ended on that date, as follows: American Gas & Electric of New York, common............. 10+ extra 119 119 
Kor month ended American Gas & Electric of New York, preferred............... 41 41 
Feb. 28 y n American Light & Traction of New York, common.............. 240 240 
1919.’ Pre hat American Light & Traction of New York, preferred.............. 6 99 99 
vious. American Power & Light of New York, common............ ... 4 54 55 
Gross earnings ......... $129,412 $134,479 American Power & Light of New York, preferred............... 6 74 72 
Operating expen., taxes 84,437 15,825 American Public Utilities of Grand Rapids, common............ bea 10 10 
———-  ——— American Public Utilities of Grand Rapids, preferred........... 7 30 30 
Net earnings ......... $ 44,975 $ 58,654 American Telephone & Telegraph of New York ............++... ; 104% 105 
Less interest charges... 29,105 28,372 American Water Works & Elec. of New York, common......... a 5 5 
a e American Water Works & Elec. of New York, particip......... 7 10 10 
Surplus and reserve..$ 15,870 $ 30,282 American Water Works & Elec. of New York, first preferred... .. 62 59 
For 2 months ended Appalachian Power, common.............ccceeeecccceeveereeecas a 2 2 
Feb. 28, Year Appalachian Power, preferred............. cc cece ec ee eee eaten taes 7 12 10 
1919. Previous. Cities Service of New York, common..............cceeeeeeeee textra 358 358 
Gross earnings ......... $261,378  $270.998 Cities Service of New York, preferred..............0ccce cee eaen 6 79% 79% 
Operating expens., taxes 170,091 154,734 Commonwealth Edison of Chicago ....... ccc ccc eee cette tens 8 114 114% 
Pare eer BierEreens Comm. Power, Railway & Light of Jackson, common............ Pa 23 22 
Net earnings ....... -$ 91,287 $116,264 Comm. Power, Railway & Light of Jackson, preferred........... 6 44% 45 
Less interest charges... 58,526 ; Federal Light & Traction of New York, common................ eae 9 10 
Dividends .............. srren 48,422 Federal Light & Traction of New York, preferred............... ie 44 46 
zorsa ZZZ Minois Northern Utilities of Dixon ............ cece cece eee ene. 6 Ji = 
Surplus and reserve..$ 32,761 $ 11.117 Middle West Utilities of Chicago, common................... 2+extra 26 26 
ee eee CATIE of one: preferred. ..........0 02s ce ceas 6 Bt H 
° Northern States Power o cago, COMMON... .. cece cece cees rn 7 T 
AMERICAN RAILWAYS. Northern States Power of Chicago, preferred................ ex.div.7 89 89 
The company and subsidiaries report Pacific Gas & Electric of San Francisco, common............-.+. - 52 56 
for year ended Dec. 31: Pacific Gas & Electric of San Francisco, preferred............... 6 87 T 
1918. 1917. 1916. Subile Sie of Nomen Titota, “O cago, common, E E REN i A a 
c Service of Northern nois, cago, preferred........... 
Sire ens aro ete ae d aS ee ton Republic Railway & Light of Youngstown, common............. 4 20 22 
Surplus after — ` ai es Republic Railway & Light of Youngstown, preferred........... 6 59 60 
charges 1,045,295 1.299.951 1.823.366 ‘Standard Gas & Electric of Chicago, common.................6. . 28 : 
A ie ek eae Standard Gas & Electric ot Ri aO, peur ah Geeta AT 6 a ve 
Tennessee Railway, Lig ower o attanooga, common.... 
a ae daa Phe ec nako Railroad Tennessee Railway, Light & Power of Chattanooga, preferred... 6 22 21 
; cit for the month of = d 
February, but the deficit was smaller tha United Light & Railways of Grand Rapids, common............ 4 40 40% 
f he is United Light & Railways of Grand Rapids, preferred........... 6 71 1% 
Peta cornice Webewsey Cine S1 D364. Western Power of San Francisco, common...................06- 16% 17 
February, 1918, $140,915. Operating ex- Western Union Telegraph of New York ................++54. extra 8% 86% 
pone and taxes, February, 1919, $152,361: Industries— 
ebruary, 1918, $123,038. Net earnings,. Electric Storage of Philadelphia, common ...................06. 4 >: 69 69% 
February, 1919, $27.002; February, 1918, General Electric of Schenectady ........ ccc cece ee ee ee eee 8 156 161 
$17.786. Deficit. February, 1919, $21,075: Westinghouse Flectric & Mfg. of Pittsburgh, common.......... T 453 46 
February, 1918, $24,576. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. of Pittsburgh, preferred......... i 565 55 
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The City Hall of San Francisco—Well Located, It Is Conspicuous From All Parts of the City, Lighting of the Observation Tower on 
Top of the Dome Rendering It Visible by Night. 


The Electrical Installation in San 
Francisco’s City Hall 


Ereni Conduit and Wiring System for Light, Power, 
Communication and Signaling—Some of the Special Features 


ORMING the main building in the new Civic 
F Center of San Francisco, Cal., and one of the 

most monumental structures in the West is the 
famous City Hall of the Pacific Coast metropolis. It 
is splendidly located so as to be viewed from prac- 
tically all parts of the city. The building took a little 
over three years for its erection and cost about 
$3,600,000. 

It is rectangular in shape, 415 ft. by 287 ft. 6 in. 
in principal dimensions and go ft. from the basement 
floor to the ceiling of the upper story of main part of 
the building. The dome with its tower rises to 300 ft. 
above the adjoining street level. The frame is of 
steel, the floors of concrete, the exterior is of Cali- 
fornia Raymond granite backed with brick, and the 
interior largely of Bedford sandstone backed with 
tile. Aside from the dome, and the heavy stonework 
of the exterior walls and cornices, the steelwork and 


foundations are similar to the ordinary large office 
building. The fireproofing of the steel and the floor 
slabs is of brick concrete, which is said to be as 
strong as and at the same time much lighter than rock 
concrete. 

Steam for heating the City Hall, the Municipal 
Auditorium, the Public Library and the Emergency 
Hospital is furnished from a central heating plant 
serving these buildings in the Civic Center through 
an underground piping system. 

All electric light and power supply is purchased 
from the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. It is furnished 
as I1§-230 volt direct current through underground 
three-wire cables running to the service board in the 
basement. 

The largest single contract for wiring and conduit 
work ever let on the Pacific Coast and one of the 
most interesting was the contract for the installation 
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of the conduit and wiring in the San Francisco City 
Hall; it amounted to a total of about $80,000. The 
work done under this contract included the furnishing 
of all labor, materials, appliances, etc., required to 
install the entire wiring systems of the building which 
were necessary to make a complete working installa- 
tion with all outlets for power, light, clocks, bells, fire 
alarms, vault protection, telephones and other com- 
municating systems. 

The motor starters and controllers were furnished 
and delivered to the electrical contractor at the build- 


’ 
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The Main Switchboard of the City Hali—Lighting Paneis at 
Left, Main and Metering Paneis in Middie and Power 
Panels at Right. 


ing, by the contractors furnishing the apparatus 
driven by the motors. The telephone terminal rack, 
the switchboard in the main private exchange and all 
department private branch exchange equipments were 
furnished and installed by the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. | 
CONDUIT SYSTEMS. 


All iron conduit installed was galvanized on the 
outside and the enameled on the inside. The conduit 
for the main service feeders from the service board 
to the main switchboard was bitumenized fiber conduit 
with an interior diameter of 31% in. and walls that 
were not less than 7/16 in. thick. Each length of fiber 
duct was required to be capable of meeting the follow- 
ing rigid tests: The walls to withstand 5000 volts alter- 
nating current with terminals placed against the inside 
and directly opposite outside surfaces, it had to be 
practically impervious to moisture, and capable of 
standing a pressure of 100 lb. applied on the exterior 
surface without crushing or fracturing. | 

All conduits, except in a few places such as the 
unfinished attic and basement, were run concealed in 
the walls, partitions or floors of the building. All 
conduit runs were installed so as to avoid steam and 
hot-water pipes, not less than 12 in. clearance space 
being left, except at crossings. All joints in conduit 
were made with standard couplings, no running 
threads were used. Where such a device would ordi- 
narily be necessary, right and left couplings or Erick- 
son couplings were used. All conduit ends were kept 
corked and dry during construction, using Woolf 
conduit plugs. 

Exposed runs of conduit in the ground floor were 
installed parallel to the building partitions properly 
grouped. Groups of concealed feeder conduits and 
all groups of exposed conduits were supported on 
racks made entirely of conduit and fittings, securely 
anchored to the concrete floor slabs. Exposed runs 
of single con:lut were hung with pipe straps and ex- 
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pansion bolts. Changes in direction were made with 
easy sweeps, the conduits where grouped forming con- 
centric curves. Vertical runs of conduit were sup- 
ported at each floor level by substantial pipe clamps. 

The fiber conduit under the basement floor was 
installed in the following manner. A layer of con- 
crete 4 in. thick and 8 in. wider than the combined 
width of all the conduits to be laid side by side was 
installed in the bottom of the trench. The conduits 
were laid on this and the space between them filled 
with cement grout mixed in the proportion of one part 
cement and two parts sand, and the top of the conduits 
covered with concrete up to the level of the bottom 
of the floor slab. All conduit was laid at such a depth 
which gave not less than 4 in. of concrete between 
the top of the conduit and the bottom of the floor 
slab. All concrete was mixed in the proportions of 
I part cement, 214 parts sand and 5 parts of crushed 
rock. All joints were made up with hot asphaltum. 
All bends in these conduits have as long a radius as 
the building construction would permit and the joints 
were made in the same manner as the joints in the 
straight runs. These conduits ran between the service 
cutout cabinet and the bottom pull box of the main 
switchboard. 

LIGHT AND POWER WIRING. 


The system for lighting consists of three-wire 
110-220-volt feeders and two-wire 110-volt branch 
lighting circuits from the panelboards. The system 
for power is two-wire 220-volt direct current. 

All main service feeders from the service cutout 
cabinet to the main switchboard are three-conductor 
lead-covered cables. The light and power feeders 
under the floor slab are multi-conductor lead-covered 
cables from the main switchboard to the pull boxes 
at the ceiling, where they are changed to braided 
cables. 

All wire No. 10 and smaller is duplex. All wires 
No. 6 and larger are stranded. All wire smaller than 
No. o for the light and power wiring is double-braid 
rubber-covered. All cables No. o and larger are in- 
sulated with varnished cambric. 

The neutral conductors of all three-wire circuits 
are of the same size as the outside conductors. Light- 
ing circuits are so connected on the opposite sides of 
the system that the load will balance within 10% with 
all lamps burning. 

Each feeder from the main switchboard to a panel- 
board or motor control board was run in a separate 
conduit. Not more than*two branch circuits from 
any board were run in one line of conduit, except the 
control circuits of remote-control switches which fre- 
quently were grouped in one conduit. 

The cables of all feeders to all boards where there 
is a vertical feeder run of 15 ft. or more were fitted 
with porcelain clamps attached to the steel boxes or 
terminal fittings carrying the weight of the cables. In 
all cases there was left a small amount of slack be- 
tween the end of the conduit or clamp and the switch 
or busbar studs. 

Dossert connectors were used for joints and taps 
on wires and cables No. 4 and larger. Joints in 
smaller wires than No. 4 were of the Western 
Union type. 

All branch circuits at all outlets and all feeders 
and mains in pull boxes and panelboard cabinets were 
tagged with linen tags wired in place and marked 
with the number of the circuit in ink. 

A one-piece steel knockout outlet box was installed 
at each light outlet, push-button switch, receptacle or 
other outlet, except, in special casés. In no case were 
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these boxes less than 4 in. square or 4 in. in diameter, 
except those of door switches. All boxes were 
securely fastened in position, those in furred spaces 
being secured to a 34-in. channel long enough to cross 
two furring channels to which they were wired. A 
34-in. channel was bolted to the outlet box. All boxes 
were carefully secured in the concrete forms so as to 
prevent their being displaced during the pouring of 
the concrete or other subsequent work. Unused out- 
lets were closed with knockouts well secured in place 
before the box was covered in. 

Boxes at the outlets for fixtures containing 4 lights 
or less have a malleable-iron threaded fixture stud 
secured to the box with 4 bolts. Boxes at outlets 
for fixtures containing more than 4 but less than 10 
lights have fixture hangers made of %-in. standard 
galvanized-iron pipe, and those for fixtures containing 
more than 10 lights have a hanger made of 34-in. 
standard galvanized pipe. These were all securely 
anchored into the concreje of the floor slab. 

For all floor outlet boxes, including those for 
future furniture connection, the electrical contractor 
furnished and installed cast-iron outlet boxes with 
polished brass top plate, bell cone and abandoning 
cover. Each floor box on a lighting circuit for imme- 
diate connection to furniture was equipped with a 
Hart & Hegeman receptacle complete with plug. All 
boxes not connected for immediate use were closed 
with the abandoning cover, and the insertion plug and 
bell cone for each delivered by the contractor to the 
building superintendent. 

Standard pull boxes were made of No. 12 gage 
galvanized iron with 1 by 1 by %-in. angles riveted 
to all corners. The pull boxes were securely anchored 
to the building construction with Star expansion bolts. 
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In combination boxes, separate compartments were 
provided for light, power, telephone and low-tension 
conductors. In boxes in which the conductors make 
a change in direction, and in those where the sag of 
the conductors would bring them together, insulating 
tubes were provided for keeping the conductors prop- 
erly spaced. 


PANELBOARDS AND SWITCHBOARDS. 


The panelboards were installed in galvanized steel 
cabinets of No. 12 gage with a galvanized-iron angle 
riveted to each corner of the box and to the front edge 
of the cabinet for holding the cover of the wire gutter. 
Each cabinet is of the size required by the board and 
surrounding wire gutter, and deep enough to allow 
the door to be closed when the main line switch is 
open. None of the wire gutters in panelboxes is less 
than 4 in. wide and where required for the installation 
of large feeders is of such greater width as necessary. 
The wire gutters of each cabinet are covered with 
a No. 12 gage iron trim held in place with machine 
screws with countersunk heads. 

All panelboard cabinets are bolted to a frame of 
angles securely anchored to the concrete slab with 
expansion bolts. Cabinets were set deep enough into 
the wall to allow a full size wood door to be placed 
over them. In all cases they were set in place before 
the conduits were connected. 

All switches controlling ceiling or wall lights, base 
and floor receptacles, except those on panelboards and 
door switches, and in a few special places, are flush 
push-button switches of the removable-mechanism 
type and at least 10 amperes rating or more. The 
automatic door switches are of the “light on with door 
open” type, except those for telephone booths, which 
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Council Chamber of the Board of Supervisors, Showing Six of the Elaborate Candelabra Fixtures. 
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are the “light off with door open” type. All base 
receptacles are of 10 amperes capacity. 

The panelboards and the linings are made of the 
best quality of slate, finished smooth, stained black, 
oiled and rubbed. The linings are slotted for the 
passage of wires, the slots being spaced so that the 
wires will run from the terminals at right angles to 
the face of the linings. The buses and switches are 
mounted on the front of the board. All bolts having 
nuts on the face of the board have an oblong slotted 
head, to prevent turning in the composition filling the 
holes on the back of the panel. 

In the panelboards the corridor and night buses are 
separated from the general lighting. For each panel- 
board in large rooms and offices, where the lighting 
outlets are controlled directly from the panelboards, 
a 1/16-in.-scale drawing showing all outlets controlled 
by the branch switches was provided by the electrical 


Lighting Fixtures in Gallery on Second Floor of Rotunda— 
Master Clock Can Be Seen Through Opening at Right. 


contractor and properly numbered. White prints of 
these drawings are mounted behind clear glass in a 
polished copper frame screwed to the inside of the 
cabinet door. i 

All switchboards were set up complete in every 
detail bv the electrical contractor, and all connec- 
tions made ready for service. These boards were built 
of the best quality of slate. Each panel has a %-in. 
bevel on all sides. The weight of all panels is carried 
on the base channels or bottom angle of the frame and 
not on the bolts fastening the panels to the frame- 
work. 

The knife switches used were made of: the best 
standard construction. 
switches were extended to connect directly to the bus- 
bars to avoid offsets in the latter. 

All conductors back of the board, except those of 
the outgoing feeders, are of bare hard-drawn copper 
of not less than 97%. conductivity and of the size re- 
quired to limit the current density to 800 amp. per 
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sq. in., based on the total capacity of the fuses con- 
nected to them; where buses larger than 0.75 sq. in. 
are required, they are laminated and fitted with copper 
spacers clamped in place. No bars thicker than %-in. 
were used. Contact surfaces between buses, switch 
studs, cable connecting lugs, etc., were surfaced and 
proportioned for a current density of 150 amp. per 
sq. in. of single contact area. 

_ All main busbars are supported on cast-iron 
brackets bolted to the framework and insulated with 
slate or porcelain blocks with clamping screws. All 
busbars are run either vertically or horizontally only. 
All cables terminating at switchboards are fitted with 
Dossert lugs, and where more than one cable is at- 
tached to one stud each cable is fitted with a separate 
lug. The lugs are attached to the studs by being 
clamped between flanged nuts. 

The conductors of a feeder, from the pull box or 
conduit to the switch studs, are laced together with 
hard twisted cotton cord laid up close, except that all 
cables leading to a vertical row of switches on any 
board are brought out of the pull box together, laced 
into one cable laid up close and neatly fanned out 
opposite their respective switch studs. All such con- 
ductors are run close to the back of the panels, be- 
tween them and the busbars. 

Copper nameplates are placed at each switch on 
all boards, giving, in 14-in. block letters, the name of 
the circuit controlled and the proper size fuse to use, 
and also at each motor controller the name of the 
apparatus it controls. 

The main switchboard has 13 panels in use and is 
divided into two sections, one for lighting and the 
other for power. One panel carries the meters, one 
the lighting, and another the power breakers; there 
are six lighting feeder panels and 4 power feeder 
panels. The panels are 2 in. thick with 2-in. sub- 
panels and the space above the board filled with sheet 
steel, painted dull black. One blank panel is provided 
for future battery-charging apparatus. 

The frame of the main board consists of 2 by 3 by 
14-in. angles placed vertically behind each joint and 
bolted at the bottom to a 6-in. channel anchored and 
grouted to the floor and set perfectly level. The 
angles are secured to the channel by angle brackets 
bolted to the vertical angles and anchored to the chan- 
nel with 1%-in. tap bolts. The tops of the angles are 
connected to a 2 by 3@-in. bar with angle brackets. 
The vertical angles are anchored to the first-floor slab 
with 2 by 2 by 1⁄4-in. angles. 

Pull boxes are installed behind the board near the 
floor and at the top. These are of the same length 
as the board and are securely fastened to the con- 
crete floor slab and to the switchboard frame. The 
bottom of the ceiling box and the top of the floor box 
are drilled to templet.so that the conductors from all 
vertical rows of switches on the board will leave the 
boxes directly over or under the switch studs. These 
outlets are fitted with bushings held in place with lock- 
nuts. After the conduits were installed and connected 
these boxes were painted with two coats of water- 
proof paint. 

The power section of the board has one set of 
three-wire buses and one set of two-wire buses, each 
fed through a circuit-breaker. The lighting section 
has three sets of three-wire buses fed through three 
circuit breakers. All breakers are General Electric 
back-connected carbon-break overload type. 

The service cutout board is made of 1%4-in. slate, 
on the front of which are mounted the necessary cop- 
per busbars and service switches -which connect the 
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service cables from the street mains to the feeder 
cables to the main switchboard. The power and light- 
ing services are each fitted with open-link fuses to 
protect each conductor (except the neutral) of each 
cable. The fuses are mounted on a slate block and 
each fitted with slate barriers on each side so that 
re-fusing may be done with safety. This board is 
enclosed in a substantial steel cabinet fitted with a 
steel door. 

The wiring contractor constructed a fuse stock 
cabinet of I-in. pine of a sufficient size to contain all 
of the extra fuses. There is one compartment for 
each size of fuse. | 


LIGHTING SYSTEM. 


The contractor furnished and installed all wiring, 
sockets, lamps, etc., for the temporary lighting of the 
ground floor and other portions of the building that 
was necessary during the construction of the building. 
The lump sum bid for all of the work included the 
furnishing of the temporary service for this lighting 
and maintaining it in serviceable condition without 
extra charge to the city. All sockets were fitted with 
heavy wire lamp guards. The city paid for the cur- 
rent used for the temporary lighting during the con- 
struction of the building. 

Numerous special lighting fixtures were provided 
in the more conspicuous portions of the building. Sev- 
eral of these are shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tions. On approaching the building one notes special 
ornamental standards with the upper part shaped like 
a bishop’s crook bearing an ornate lantern at the main 
entrances to the City Hall. Two of these are placed 
at the Van Ness avenue entrance and two at the Polk 
street entrance. Each of these lanterns contains a 
1000-watt frosted Mazda C lamp; these lamps as seen 
through the crystal panels of the lanterns give a digni- 
fied effect, harmonizing with the exterior of the 
building. 

The rotunda is lighted by four 13-light standards. 
Each standard is set off with cut crystal globes. each 
enclosing a frosted lamp which when lighted, coupled 
with the brackets in the upper corridors, illuminates 
the rotunda with a light that brings out the carving in 
the capitals of the columns and the detail of the ceil- 
ing. One of these standards is placed in each corner 
of the rotunda. The corridors on the main floor off 


of the rotunda are lighted by large bronze brackets, ~- 


the weight of each one being over 40 lb.; each arm is 
surmounted by a clear cut stalactite inside of which is 
a frosted 100-watt Mazda lamp. The globes of the 
rotunda, first-floor and second-floor steps, and the 
globes of brackets of the rotunda galleries and the 
Council chamber vestibule are of heavy molded glass 
of special design. Facets and edges of this glass are 
sharpely cut and polished. All glass of these globes 
is at least %4-in. thick. The Supervisors’ or Council 
chamber is lighted by eight ornamental bronze candel- 
abra chandeliers. Each fixture has 16 40-watt round 
frosted lamps. These fixtures are shown in one of 
the large views. 

For lighting the ornamental concave surface of the 
dome special cove lighting was provided with three 
types of reflectors. Type A reflectors were placed in 
the first cove. The reflecting surface was made up 
of segments of mirrored ripple glass. The backing 
and ends of each reflector were made of special tin 
plate, reinforced with a roll along each edge and with 
all joints soldered. The reflectors were supported on 
stands, with thumbscrews for angular adjustment. An 
outlet box was provided in the center of the back of 
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each reflector with a double porcelain receptacle. This 
was connected to an outlet box set in the back of the 
cove. Types B and C reflectors were twice the length 
of type A, and fitted with adjustable hangers for sus- 
pension on the diagonal section of the dome. All 
three types of reflectors were trimmed with 40-watt 
Mazda lamps. Careful adjustments in the position 
of these Si. oks was required to secure the desired 
even distribution of the light over the inner surface 
of the dome. A 1000-watt Mazda lamp was placed in 
the observation tower on top of the dome, making this 
visible from nearly all parts of the city. 

For the fixtures on the backs of the columns on 
the colonnade gallery the wiring contractor set a wire 
trough 1 in. by 1¥% in. running the entire height of 
the column. In this trough there were set 70 angle 
sockets spaced uniformly along its length, and wired 
on alternate circuits. Over the face of the lamp 


trough, which was left by the contractor building the 
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One of the Special Lighting Fixtures on Main Floor of the 
Rotunda. 


columns, the wiring contractor furnished and in- 
stalled glass color screens in sections. The wiring 
contractor furnished and installed 16 conduit arms, 
securely stayed to the dome structure and equipped 
with mogul lamp sockets for 750-watt lamps. 

All outlets on circuits lighting the spiral stairway 


‘to the top of the dome were standard outlet boxes 


with brass covers fitted with standard 
ceptacles. 

For the outlets on the main roof no outside box . 
was installed, but the conduit was extended 12 in. 
above the roof, fitted with a long radius return bend, 
the ends of the wire taped, fastened in position, and 
the open end of the bend taped over and painted with 
two coats of waterproof paint. Where the conduits 
passed through the roof, they were flashed with 16-oz. 
soft copper extending 8 in. all around the conduit and 
making a water-tight joint with the roofing. The 
flashing extended up the pipes approximately;9 in. 
and was counterflashed pwitheapy6-oz) topper! ‘skirt 


lamp re- 
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fastened to the conduit, making a water-tight joint 
therewith and extending down over the flashing ap- 
proximately 8 in. 

The outlets on the circuits in the floor of the 
observation gallery at the top of the dome were in- 
stalled as follows: The conduits from the panelboard 
to these outlets were entirely within the dome struc- 
ture. Standard 4-in. outlet boxes were installed just 
below the floor of the gallery. From each of these 
outlets a 34-1n. conduit extended vertically through the 
gallery floor and projected 12-in. above the floor and 
was capped with a return bend, flashed and wires 
taped, as was done for the roof outlets. 


ELECTRIC CLOCKS. 


The wiring contractor installed all the conduits, 
outlet boxes, wire, etc., necessary for operating the 
electric clock system of the building. The master 


clock, batteries, and all secondary clocks were in-- 


stalled under a separate contract. The wiring for this 
system is in iron pipe conduit of the same grade and 
installed in the same manner as described for light and 
power wiring. Ten feet of extra wire in each circuit 
was left in the master-clock outlet box and at each 
secondary-clock outlet an 18-in. loop was left for con- 
necting to the clock movement. 

Secondary clock circuits consist of a series circuit 
of No. 14 gage wire. Four No. 14 wires were run 
from the battery-charging panel to the battery, and 
from the battery to the master clock station. The box 
at the master-clock outlet is 6 in. wide, 18 in. long, 
and 4 in. deep, made of No. 14 gage galvanized iron. 


INTERCOMMUNICATING AND OTHER SIGNALING 
SYSTEMS. 


The intercommunicating system used in the 
mayor’s, city attorney’s, city engineer’s offices, the 
Board of Public Works’ offices, and the auditor’s and 
tax collector’s offices, is the Dictagraph system. The 
wiring of this system was in iron pipe conduit of the 
same grade and installed in the same manner as the 
conduit described in the light and power wiring. Each 
instrument was connected with the required length, 
but in no case less than 6 ft., of cable wrapped with 
cotton and silk and cable with green silk braid, cut 
into the required lengths with both ends made up, and 
all insulation securely bound to prevent raveling. 


At each outlet there was set a galvanized-steel out-- 


let box of the size required to hold the terminal strips. 
The wall boxes were covered with a heavy brass plate, 
fastened with countersunk screws and finished to 


Electrically Operated Testing Machines in Testing Department, 
Basement of City Hall. 
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match the surrounding hardware. Where the instru 
ment connects direct to the terminal in the wall box 
the cover is fitted with a bushing held in place with 
a locknut soldered to the plate. 

The wiring contractor installed all outlet boxes, 
conduit, cable, and silk cable for all the instruments. 
The cable and wiring for the systems in the auditor's 
and tax collector’s department were so arranged that 
each instrument would communicate with any other 
instrument in the same department, but not interde- 
partmentally. 

Two call bell systems were installed. For the 
justice courts’ system, there is one annunciator in the 
main office and a push button and return-call lamp at 
various outlets. The annunciator has 8 drops and 
eight return-call push buttons and buzzer. It is of the 
flush type with the return-call buttons in the frame 
below the glass covering the drops, and numbered te 
correspond to the stations. The annunciator is set in 
a No. 12 galvanized-iron box. 

In the top of each justice’s desk there is set an out- 
let box to hold the push button and lamp signal. In 
this there is mounted one push button connected to the 
annunciator and one 1%4-cp. miniature Mazda three- 
volt lamp and receptacle and connected to the cor- 
responding return-call push button. The push button 
and lamp is covered with a %%-in. brass combination 
push-button and lamp plate, dull bronze finish, set 
flush with the top of the desk. The bull’s eye is 34-in. 
diameter of ruby glass, set flush with the top of plate 
and securely fastened in place with a removable frame. 

This system is wired so that the pressing of the 
button at the call station releases the proper drop and 
rings the buzzer, and the pressing of the return-call 
push button momentarily lights the lamp at the calling 
station. All wire between the calling station and an- 
nunciator and battery is in conduit of the same grade 
and installed in the same manner as for the light and 
power wiring. The outlet box in the floor and the 
one in the top of the desk are connected with armored 
flexible conductors. The push-button station on the 
mayor’s desk in the Supervisors’ chamber is installed, 
complete with the floor and desk outlet boxes, push 
button, etc., in the same manner as just described in 
the justice courts, but without the return-call light. 

For the door-opening system in the treasurer’s 
department there is installed a wiring system, complete 
with push buttons, batteries and door opener or latch; 
all wire was run concealed under the top of the desk. 

There were installed two separate wiring systems 
for messenger calls. Each of these is run in a separate 
conduit system. The outlet boxes of the two systems 
are placed 8 in. apart. All outlets are connected to 
the conduit system, which terminated in the cable pit 
in the telephone exchange. One system has two wires 
running through to all the outlets and the other sys- 
tem, three wires to all the outlets. | 

The wiring contractor also installed the wiring for 
the fire-alarm system which consists of 4-in. outlet 
boxes, each covered with a brass plate, connected with 
conduit running to the ground floor, through the pipe 
tunnel terminating 12 in. beyond the street side of the 
manhole, where it is fitted with a water-tight box and 
cap for connection to the general fire-alarm system 
of the city. Three single-conductor No. 14 rubber- 
covered wires were run through to all outlets. Empty 
runs of conduit with 6-in. outlet boxes were installed 
for the striker system. 

The vault protection system for the treasurer’s coin 
vault, bond vault, andthe tax collector’s main coin 
vault, was installed complete as_follows: 
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At the side of the door to each vault, on the inside 
and about 4 ft. above the floor, there was installed a 
galvanized-steel outlet box of sufficient size to accom- 
modate all the wires that would be brought to it. This 
box is open in front without cover. From the box in 
each vault, a 34-in. separate iron pipe conduit was run 
to the telephone cable pit, a steel fish wire being left 
in each conduit. In each side wall, top and bottom 
of each vault, there were installed three separate cir- 
cuits of No. 20 gage rubber-insulated and lead- 
sheathed copper wire. Each circuit was started at the 
outlet box in its respective vault, making vertical 
loops 12 in. apart and then horizontal loops 12 in. 
apart over the entire face of the vault which it 
traverses, and ends again at the outlet box, thus the 
completed three circuits in any face of the vault mak- 
ing a network of wires dividing it into 4-in. squares. 
The circuits of adjacent faces in the same vault over- 
lap each other in such a way as to give complete 
protection to all areas of the walls. The circuits in 
each face of the vaults are centered between the inside 
and outside surfaces. 

The wires of all circuits were supported on a light 
open-mesh wire screen of sufficient strength to main- 
tain an absolutely true and accurate spacing of the 
wires during the pouring of the concrete walls and 
floors of the vaults. No splices were made in any 
wires outside the outlet boxes. 


OTHER ELECTRICAL FEATURES. 


The wiring contractor also furnished and installed 
in complete working order a Spencer vacuum cleaning 
system for the removal of dust, dirt, burnt matches, 
cigar stubs, etc., from rugs, carpets, bare floors of all 
descriptions, furniture, walls and other fixtures and 
furnishings throughout the building, and for convey- 
ing the dust, dirt, etc., to suitable receptacles, located 
on the ground floor. 

With the erection of a civic center the necessity 
for a centralized telephone system made itself felt and 
to meet this situation the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. developed various plans which finally re- 
sulted in placing in a specially designed telephone 
room in the basement of the City Hall a switchboard 
similar to the type used in the company’s large central 
offices, 

This board stands 6 ft. 8 in. high and is 20 ft. long 
and has a capacity of 1500 lines with 8 operating 
positions. The board is completely multipled, an ar- 
rangement by which each operator may secure any 
called number. 

The cable room containing the main distributing 
frame and the power plant is located in the basement, 
where the 600-pair cable from the central office and 
all the various lines throughout the City Hall and 
other Civic Center buildings terminate. This main 
frame has a capacity of 1800 lines and serves as a 
connecting link between the inside and outside circuits. 
In addition to the power lines from the central office 
there has been installed an auxiliary battery to provide 
sufficient power to care for the board under any 
emergencies. This battery may be charged from either 
the central office or by a small local power plant. 

All telephone cables were installed in conduit. In 
general, the individual telephone circuit wires were 
run through wire molding in the corridors and offices 
to the point nearest the telephone outlet and from the 
molding to the cable terminal box in conduits run in 
the walls and floor. Where no wire moldings were 
provided, the telephone circuits were run in conduit 
from the terminals to the outlet boxes. 
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Blueprint Room on Roof of City Hall. 


All machines in the Testing Department of the 
city are operated by electric motors. This equipment 
is housed in the basement of the City Hall. The 
accompanying view shows an Olsen testing machine 
direct-connected to an electric motor of 5 hp. To the 
right of this can be seen the electrically operated bend- 
ing machine. In an adjoining room is a machine shop 
with several motor-driven tools for making repairs on 
typewriters, etc. 

A most complete blueprinting plant is installed in 
specially designed quarters on the roof of the City 
Hall, all equipment being operated by electric motor. 

A very complete ventilating system is installed. 
The ventilating apparatus for the first and basement 
floors consists of two motor-driven fresh-air supply 
fans, each designed to deliver 43,000 cu. ft. of air per 
minute, together with two motor-driven exhaust fans 
of about the same capacity, each pair of fans serving 
half of the space in these two floors. 

The court rooms on the two upper floors and the 
supervisors’ chamber and a few important rooms on 
the second floor are similarly ventilated 

There are six Otis electric passenger elevators 
with motors placed at the top of the elevator shaft. 
Provision has been made for installing six additional 
elevators in the future. As a safety precaution the 
elevators have been equipped with the Randall ele- 
vator door control. There is one Otis freight elevator 
in the treasurer’s office for carrying money from the 
vault in the basement to the office on the main floor. 

Throughout the building there are 38 motors 
altogether, ranging from ™% hp. to 15 hp. 

The F. E. Newbery Electric Co.’s San Francisco 
branch was the electrical contractor that installed the 
work described in the foregoing article. The follow- 
ing is a list of the principal material furnished and 
installed by this contractor: 


Galvanized conduit (% to 3M4+in. size)............. 162,000 ft. 
Fiber duct (3%,rin. size)..........+..:. A TETO 2.500 ft. 
Duplek Wire ac.c05.6 054500 abida hika A OAA 175,000 ft. 
SDE MEE oxo sak ches ee £648 Oe tea A A 62,000 ft. 
raO WIT aena Sacea es Reh hears A A eA Kes 31.000 ft 
jA ar Ta n CONE c5 gc cocks eta agin tar TTT 3,000 ft 
‘LClEDNORE <GAUIG: cdcorkinkockea tania vsoksseckaues 2,600 ft 
Telephone WIFE. isasid 2andrnteLaeax ees 38,000 ft 
Ceiling and bracket Outlets... ccccccsisceantasereexs 2,921 
UICC ODE sige scars OS See Sh uote d 8G Ee OE wR 1,352 
KOGE DOSS: See a od ba Ges ae Ores Ba eaelne wena ale 200 
Telephone OUTEtS seso 5564054 8 eect Gin ckeets ee 369 
Mam switchboard (tio. of panels) sii. csvoceavs cae 15 
PUR SATOS. a va Co eb were ah Bs BE SEP RAGE REO 60 
Fuses (from 30 to 600 amperes)................00- 4,500 


The building fixtures in the City Hall were de- 
signed, furnished and installed by the Leo. !. Mey- 
berg Co. 
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Simple Lamp-Record System for 
Street Lighting Circuits 


Card Records Are Easily Maintained to Show Type and 
History of Lamps in Use on Large Systems for Street, Boule- 
vard or Park Lighting Operated on Definite: Schedules 


By T. D. MCDOWELL 


Electrical Foreman, South Park System, Chicago. 


charge of the operation of a system on which a 

number of incandescent lamps burn on a regu- 
lar schedule would concede the value of a record show- 
ing the life of each lamp put into or taken out of 
service, but doubtless many are deterred from keeping 
such a record, supposing that in their case the amount 
of labor involved would outweigh the benefits derived 
therefrom. For that reason the following description 
of a system of lamp records worked out by the writer 
in maintaining nearly 6000 such lamps may be of 
interest, as by it the amount of labor is reduced to a 
minimum. Of course, it is understood that such a 
system of records can be applied only to cases where 
all or certain groups of the lamps are switched on and 
off at or about the same time each day and thus burn 
for approximately the same number of hours; other- 
wise, it would be practically impossible to get any 
accurate figures on which to base results. 

The first step in keeping such a record is in having 
2 comprehensive numbering system such that each 
location in which a lamp may be installed is given a 
number which will identify it at all times. The plan 
most in use is that of having each series circuit desig- 
nated by a letter of the alphabet and the lamp-posts 
numbered consecutively in the way they are connected 
in the circuit; this is often of great help to the main- 
-tenance men as it simplifies the locating of trouble. 
Then each post would have a number something like 
this: A-6, C-12 or E-30. Sometimes the circuits are 
numbered instead of lettered, and the post number 1s 
formed as follows: The first two figures on the right 
indicate the number of the post on the circuit and 
those to the left the number of the circuit; thus, No. 
1232 would be post No. 32 on circuit No. 12. This 
plan is so very flexible that it can be adapted to any 
plant, be it large or small. In the case of multiple 
lamps the posts may be numbered serially or in groups 
as may be best adapted to the conditions. Where 
there is more than one lamp on a post the several 
sockets are each given an identifying letter according 
to an appropriate plan; thus, on a four-lamp post the 
sockets would be A, B, C and D, and the complete 
numbers would be 1232.1, 12328, etc. 

The computation of the life of the lamps, usually 
the most laborious part of the work, 1s very much sim- 
plified by the use of a series of numbers which for 
lack of a better name we will call date numbers. These 
numbers, one of which corresponds to each day, begin 
at zero on any certain date, which would ordinarily be 
the dav the record is started. and increase from day 
to dav by an amount equal to the number of hours 
and minutes or fraction of an hour the lights burn 
each night: thus, the date number corresponding to 
any day indicates the total number of hours the lights 


A charge any engineer or superintendent having 


have burned from the time the record was started up 
to that time. Now, if the date number corresponding 
to the date on which a lamp was installed be sub- 
tracted from that on which it burned out or was 
removed, the difference obviously indicates the num- 
ber of hours the lamp has burned, precisely in the 
same manner as the difference of two watt-hour meter 
readings indicates the amount of current consumed 
during the interval between the readings. 

The record of date numbers is kept on a Form 4, 
which is self-explanatory. Notice that the number of 
hours and minutes in the second column shows the 
time during which the lights burned on the night of 
that date and that the sum of the hours of burning 
and the date number of each day gives the date num- 
ber for the following day. Care must be taken in 
making the addition to add minutes as sixtieths and 
not as hundredths of an hour. Sometimes, if an 
adding machine is used, it may be convenient to con- 
vert the minutes into hundredths before adding, which 
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Lamp Record for a Typical Post. 


is easily done after one becomes accustomed to it. In 
that case, the following table will be helpful and is 
sufficiently accurate for our purpose: 


5 minutes equals 0.08 hour 34 minutes equals 0.58 hour 
10 minutes equals 0.17 hour 40 minutes equals 0.67 hour 
15 minutes equals 0.25 hour 45 minutes equals 0.75 hour 
20 minutes equals 0.33 hour 50 minutes equals 0.83 hour 
25 minutes equals 0.42 hour 55 minutes equals 0.92 hour 
30 minutes equals 0.50 hour 

A card index is kept of the lamps, a 4 by 6-in. card 
on which is printed Form B being assigned to each 


post or socket. This card requires no explanation 
except that provision is made for but one date number 
for each lamp installed, for the reason that usually 
the date of removal of one is the same as that of 
installation of the following one, therefore, only the 
date number of the day of installation is entered on 
the card. As is evident, the hour's life is obtained by 
subtracting the date number from the one on the fol- 
lowing line. 

As nearly all lamps of sizes and types that make it 
practical to keep a record of the life come packed in 
individual paper cartons, these constitute a convenient 


Fora cC 
DAILY LAMP PENEWAL FE CORD 


Dally Record of Lamp Renewais. 


means of keeping tab on the renewals. When a lamp 
is renewed the old lamp is placed in the carton from 
which the new one was taken and the same is marked 
with the number of the post and the date of renewal, 
then taken to the shop or storeroom and the data 
entered on the record. If it is desirable that the 
records be kept in the office where it would be incon- 
venient to handle the lamps and cartons, the men 
making the renewals may make a report of same on a 
card such as Form C, which is sent to the office and 
the data obtained therefrom. If it is necessary that 
attention be called to any particular lamp on account 
of short life or for anv other reason, a special notation 
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may be made on the card and the lamp can be iden- 
tified by the markings on the carton as before men- 
tioned. For that reason the lamps should not be 
removed from the cartons until the entries have been 
made in the Form C record. 


NEW ARC LAMP FOR BLUE-PRINTING IN 


THE FIELD. J 


Simple Feeding Mechanism Designed by British Engineer 
Officer on the Battlefield. 


Lieut. Blagdon Phillips, of the Royal Engineers, 
England, has designed, while at the front with the 
forces, a blue-printing arc lamp which is illustrated 
herewith. It is a simple lamp, suitable for lantern 
work, and can be made up by the aid of ordinary 
screw-cutting dies. It dispenses with the need of gear- 
cutting machinery and the use of a left hand thread. 
In addition it has the advantages of quick striking and 
of easy centering of the arc by adjusting the carbons 
independently. The device was very successfully used 
in the field for blue-printing work, especially in map 
making. 

Fig. 1 is a front view (without the carbons), while 
Fig. 2 is a view in elevation-of the complete lamp, in 
which a rod R, supported by the bracket B, has a bear- 
ing plate P. at each end. These plates act as bearings 
for the positive feed rod F and the negative feed rod 
F,. Each of these latter has a right-hand thread cut 
on a portion of its length, and collars C and C, pinned 
on them respectively. F is screwed in the positive 
carbon holder H and passes through a clearance hole 
in the negative carbon holder H,, and vice-versa in 
the case of the rod F,. F and F, are turned for feed- 
ig purposes by means of the milled disks at the top. 


Several Views of Simple Arc Lamp Successfully Made Up and 
Used on Battiefield. 


The space between the collars C, is to allow the nega- 
tive carbon to be pulled upward about 3% in., and 
pushed down as soon as the arc is struck. Fig. 3 is a 
larger scale view of the positive carbon holder, in 
which the two brass pieces 4 and D are insulated from 
each other by the fiber strip K, the bushing L, and the 
washer 17”. The flexible cable mav be connected under 
the washer and nut N. 
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Columbus Railway, Light & Power 
Co.’s Canal Street Substation 


Salient Features of Electrical Apparatus and Station Layout 
Are Discussed—Details of Switching Arrangements and Pro- 
vision for Voltage Change-over Add Interest to Installation 


By E. W. CLARK 


E. W. Clark Engineering Corporation. 


HE Canal substation which is described in this 
article is part of the extension to its gen- 
erating and distributing system recently com- 
pleted by the Columbus Railway, Power & Light Co. 
Due to various local conditions, the new generating 
station was located about 10 miles from the center of 
the city and this substation is located at the terminus 
of the principal connection between the new station 
and the city distributing system. 
The lines coming into the substation are two 


3-phase, 60-cycle, 39,400-volt pole lines, each 
line being designed to deliver 10,000 kw. ordi- 
narily, but 15,000 kw. can be carried without 


the voltage drop and losses becoming prohibitive. 
These circuits are of No. 1/o B & S seven-strand 
hard-drawn copper and have 45,000-volt pin type insu- 
lators, except on dead ends, angles and crossings 
where 4-unit suspension type insulators are used. 
Poles are painted and treated with carbolineum at 
butts, gains and tops, and crossarms are similarly 
treated. The lines running out from the substation 
consist of a number of 3-conductor, 3-phase, 60-cycle, 
13,200-volt and 4150-volt lead-covered underground 
cables. These cables are of No. 4/o B & S stranded 
copper and have a capacity of about 5000 kw. at 13,200 
volts or about 1500 kw. at 4150 volts. The 13,200- 
volt cables are used for tie lines between older sta- 
tions and substations (of which there are a number 
in the city) and also for some of the longer power 
circuits on which comparatively large loads are car- 
ried. The 4150-volt cables connect with the primary 
power and light distributing lines. 

The substation which is shown in Figs. 1 and 2 
is a compromise between the outdoor and indoor types. 
That is, the transformers, lightning arresters and 
other high-tension equipment is located out-of-doors 
so that only a small building is necessary for the oil 
switches, buses, switchboard and auxiliary equipment. 
The substation building is constructed of brick, steel 


Fig. 1.—Exterior of Canal Street Substation. 


and concrete with concrete roof, so that it is prac- 
tically fireproof. The substation is unusual in the 
completeness of the auxiliary equipment, the bus 
system, the location of the transformers and for the 
small amount of space covered, this latter feature 
being due more to the restrictions imposed by the site 
than to any intention on the part of the designer of 
the station. 

The same types of equipment, except for instru- 
ment transformers, are used for the 13,200-volt and 
4150-volt circuits, with the idea that the number of 
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Fig. 2.—Exterior of Substation Showing Outdoor Equipment. 


13,200-volt circuits will increase, while the number of 
lower-voltage circuits will decrease. The outdoor oil 
circuit-breakers are rated at 300 amperes, 45,000 volts. 
These are provided with bushing type current trans- 
formers, are- solenoid operated and controlled from 
the switchboards and are provided with “CO” over- 
load and “GR” reverse energy relays. The lightning 
arresters are type “AK” electrolytic arresters with 
grounded tanks. The indoor oil circuit-breakers are 
solenoid operated type “E-8” and range from 300 to 
800 amperes in size. These are mounted in concrete 
cells and have the potential transformers and fuses 
mounted above them and the current transformers and 
disconnecting switches behind them, as shown in 
Fig. 3. The switchboard is located in a small room 
adjacent to the switch room and all of the electrical 
equipment is controlled from this point. The control 
cable to the various switches, etc., is mounted above 
the switchboard. A 5-kw. battery-charging set is 
used. Provision is made for 20 circuits in the switch- 
room but only 13 are installed at present. 

In the wiring layout the 13,000 and 4150-volt 
buses are double, there being main and trans- 
fer buses connected together by transfer switches 
large enough to handle,any circuit in the substation. 
Each circuit isa provided jwith) dotble-blade discon- 
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necting switches so that it can be transferred to the 
transfer bus without interrupting service, after which 
it is controlled by the transfer switch. The oil circuit- 
breaker, instrument transformers, etc., for the circuit 
can then be cut off from the main bus by disconnect- 


Fig. 3.—Circuit Breakers and Disconnecting 
the Substation. 


ing switches, leaving them dead and available for 
inspection and repairs. Thus, in effect, there are two 
oil circuit-breakers for each circuit, although as a 
matter of fact, there is only one extra breaker for 
each main bus. 

There is also installed one auxiliary trans- 
former bank, consisting of two 15-kv-a., single-phase, 
60-cycle, 13,200/220 and 110-volt type transformers, 
which provide light and auxiliary power for the sub- 
station. The lights can also be operated from the 
control storage battery in case of power failure or 
other emergency. 

Fig. 4 shows the outdoor oil circuit-breakers and 
electrolytic lightning arresters. Fig. 5 shows high- 
tension outdoor bus and connectors, together with out- 
door disconnecting switches. 

Circulating pumps for the transformer cooling 
water system are employed. In addition to circulating 
the cooling water through the cooling tower the piping 
is so arranged that either pump can be used to pump 
out the transformer pit or the substation basement in 
time of flood when the ordinary sewer connections 
have to be closed. The basement is rather deep, due 
to provision being made for installing feeder regu- 
lators on the outgoing circuits at a later date if neces- 
sary. The substation site is well above extreme high 
water level but both the basement and the transformer 


Fig. 4.—Outdoor Installation of Oil Circuit Breakers and 
Lightning Arresters. 


pit are below this level, so that the sewer connections 
from them are provided with valves and the above 
provisions are made for pumping them out in case 
of flood. 
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The foregoing description and photographs will 
serve to give some idea as to the arrangement and 
construction of the substation, and its compactness 
may be judged from the fact that it is all located on 
a plot of ground approximately 94 ft. long and 45 ft. 
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Fig. 5.—Outdoor Bus and Connectors With Outdoor Discon- 
necting Switches. 


wide. More ground is now available for extension 
when necessary, but local conditions made it necessary 
to get all of the substation equipment in the above 
space when it was constructed. 

Work on the Canal Substation was started on 
July 10, 1917, and it was partially put into operation 
about Nov. 15, 1917. This substation was designed 
and built for the Columbus Railway Power & Light 
Co. by the E. W. Clark & Co. Management Corpora- 
tion of Columbus, Ohio. 

All of the substation’s electrical equipment with 
the exception of the power transformers, control bat- 


Fig. 6.—Switchboard. 


tery, air compressor and some of the high-tension 
disconnecting switches was supplied by the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co., of East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
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en Lighting Helps Chicago 
Boost Victory Loan 


Brief Description of Elaborate Display on “Victory Way”— 
Powerful Army Projectors and Numerous Smaller Ones Used 
to Impress Message of Victory and Stimulate Investment 


HICAGO’S “Victory Way” has been fittingly 
decorated to welcome home the returning sol- 
diers and to stimulate enthusiasm in the Vic- 


tory loan. Victory Way is that part of Michigan boule- ` 


vard between 12th and Randolph streets, commonly 
known as the lake front, on one side of which Grant 
Park is located. The dominant feature of the spec- 
tacle is the elaborate and spectacular lighting display 
which has been developed in connection with it. 

The street-lighting posts on both sides of the 
street have been equipped with red, white and blue 
globes and on the top of each post a golden Goddess 
of Victory has been placed. On the roofs of various 
buildings and in office windows along the way about 
175 flood-light projectors, equipped with soo-watt 
tvpe C Mazda lamps, developing approximately 200,- 
ooo cp. each, have been installed, which add greatly 
to the intensity of illumination on the street below and 
illuminate the architectural features of the display. 

Midway along the Victory Way a brilliant scintil- 
lating Altar of Victory has been erected. On each 
side of the platform were built large candelabras about 
go ft. high and 7 ft. square. These candelabras are 
studded with “Novagem”’ jewels and support a curtain 
of jewels above the altar.- In the center of this cur- 
tain is a huge jeweled eagle bearing the allied flags. 


Below this is a large shield with the letter “V” in the 
center, from which radiate numerous spears with the 
points down, signifying peace. 

These jewels are scientifically cut glass having a 
high index of refraction, colored to represent various 
jewels and with a small mirror mounted at the apex 
to increase the spectra. There were approximately 
30,000 such jewels used in this spectacle which were 
brought from San Francisco where they were used 
on the Tower of Jewels at the Panama-Pacific expo- 
sition. 

Three powerful open army projectors, equipped 
with 60-in. glass mirrors, located across the boulevard 
serve to illuminate the jewels. 
recently developed by the General Electric Co. of 
Schenectady, N. Y., for the Government. They are 
rated to develop approximately 200,000,000 cp. These 
projectors are operated on a 110-volt, direct-current 
circuit and require about 200 amp. They are mounted 
complete with the control apparatus on Ford automo- 
bile chassis. In addition to the light from these projec- 
tors the altar is illuminated from numerous smaller 
projectors on the platform and at other points. 

Concealed in the top of each candelabra are 6 
500-watt red and orange-colored lamps equipped with 
reflectors. From boilers in the rear of the altar live 


Night View of Chicago’s Altar of Victory Showing Spectacular Lighting. Effect. 


These projectors were 
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steam is run to the top of the candelabras where it 
belches forth. illuminated and tinted by these lamps. 

Enclosing the forum is a group of architectural 
features composed of smaller pavilions, pylons, 
obelisks and plants. The pavilions also belch forth 
steam which is lighted and colored in the same way 
as the large candelabras. Each obelisk supports 
an allied banner illuminated by a projector concealed 
in the column. Obscured in the base of the plants are 
five 100-watt lamps, colored red, which gives them a 
fiery tone. 

Over all is a large luminous fan radiating from 
the rear of the center line of the curtain. This fan is 
formed by the beams of eight 18-in. General Electric 
arc searchlights. These searchlights are also used in 
connection with the fireless fireworks which are to 
be displayed every night during the Victory Loan 
drive. The dark spots in these beams as they appear 
in the illustration are caused by the smoke from an 
engine on an adjoining railroad. Although this appar- 
ently detracts from the effectiveness of the display, it 
really adds a rather desirable feature to it. 

All the lighting equipment used in the spectacle 
was donated by the General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. It was designed by and installed under the 
supervision of W. D’A. Ryan and J. W. Shaffer of 
that company. The construction work was done by 
the Beaver Electric Construction Co. of Chicago. The 
electric service is supplied by the plant of the Congress 
hotel, the Commonwealth Edison Co. and the electrical 
department of the Sanitary District of Chicago. 
Gerhardt F. Meyne was the general contractor. These 
companies worked in co-operation with the Victory 
loan Architectural Committee composed of T. H. Tall- 
madge, chairman; Earl Reed, Jr., Pierce Anderson, 
George Maher and Elmer Jensen. 

The altar was dedicated at the opening of the Vic- 
torv loan campaign, April 21, by H. M. Byllesby, 
of H. M. Byllesby & Co., Chicago. 


COMMERCE BUREAU OFFERS VALUABLE 
AID TO EXPORTERS 


Organization and Aims of Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce. 


The desirability of increased foreign trade-is keenly 
appreciated by many American manufacturers. Its 
possibilities are being insistently emphasized. There 


is an eagerness to acquire accurate knowledge concern- - 


ing it. But some, at least, of the exporters or pros- 
pective exporters may not realize that even the least 
important among them already has representatives 
working for him in all parts of the world. 

From these special representatives reports are re- 
ceived giving complete descriptions of the life and cus- 
toms of the people in foreign lands, together with the 
class of commodities they purchase, the prices and the 
terms. Accounts are given of the home and foreign 
competition, the character of domestic labor and its 
cost, the most effective methods of entering the mar- 
ket. Thus the American merchant is enabled to know 
definitely in advance the conditions that he will have 
to meet in obtaining foreign trade. The shorter re- 
ports of this nature appear in a daily paper, Commerce 
Reports, while the longer, more comprehensive ones 
are published in special books and pamphlets. 

This service is maintained by the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, which is the agency of 
the United States Government for promoting trade 
between this and other countries. It is the desire of 
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the officials and workers that the bureau shall con- 
stitute an efficient, practical, thorough and direct in- 
strument to bring together the American business man 
and his foreign opportunity. To it, through the State 
Department, report more than 300 consular officers, 
in addition to its own corps of commercial attaches 
and trade commissioners. The commercial attaches— 
sometimes called “trade diplomats”—are stationed in 
the principal capitals. Their activities have to do with 
the broad aspects of commercial matters, with policies 
and developments affecting whole regions, with the 
changing phases of international trade relations. Trade 
commissioners, on the other hand, are men with spe- 
cialized commercial and technical training, who are 
selected to make trips abroad, studying in detail the 
markets for particular lines of goods, such as cotton 
goods and shoes. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
is made up of a number of divisions. The division of 
Foreign Tariffs furnishes information concerning for- 
eign tariff and customs laws and regulations, commer- 
cial policies of foreign countries, foreign-trademark 
and patent laws, embargoes and import prohibitions 
and foreign consular regulations. The Research divi- 
sion supplies information on import and export statis- 
tics of all foreign countries; it does translating and 
research work of any sort connected with foreign 
trade. The division of Statistics furnishes figures on 
the trade of the United States with all other countries, 
the statistics being supplied monthly, quarterly and 
yearly. The Far Eastern and Latin American divi- 
sions provide information, in their respective fields, 
concerning markets for American products, general 
trade conditions, regulations affecting commercial 
travelers, the industries and resources of nations, and 
many other matters that are related, directly or in- 
directly, to the sale of American goods. The Trade 
Information division furnishes to American business 
men a very great variety of information on foreign 
markets, including proper methods of packing. the 
financing of export shipments, the sources of foreign 
credit data, the names of dealers and importers abroad 
and similar information. 

The Bureau maintains district offices in New York, 
Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, New Orleans, San Fran- 
cisco and Seattle, as well as co-operative offices in 
other cities. These offices are recognized centers for 
reliable information regarding domestic and foreign 
trade. They adjust trade differences. They render 
special service to foreign buyers seeking goods in the 
United States. 

Through the dailv publication, Commerce Reports, 
and numerous special monographs, the Editorial divi- 
sion makes available to the business public information 
on commercial and industrial conditions in all parts of 
the world. This Government commercial newspaper 
is sent daily to more than 6000 paid subscribers. It 
contains authoritative articles prepared by American 
representatives, excerpts and translations from for- 
eign publications, commercial statistics compiled in the 
Department of Commerce, and brief items covering 
business conditions in all parts of the world. One of 
the most practical and immediately valuable features 
is the list of “Foreign Trade Opportunities”; Ameri- 
can exporters who watch this list and take advantage 
of the openings mentioned in it are often able to sell 
large quantities of goods that would not otherwise 
have found their way to foreign markets. The more 
important of these “Foreign Trade Opportunities” 
which relate to the electrical industry are reproduced 
from time to time in the ELectricat REVIEW. 
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Editorial Comment 
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Victory Loan Subscriptions 


ERY satisfactory results are reported from 
a om all parts of the country as to the way that 

subscriptions to the Victory Liberty Loan are 
coming in. This does not mean, however, that any 
American can afford to shirk his manifest duty to sub- 
scribe to the extent of his ability. The opportunity is 
here to help redeem the war’s obligations, clear the 
decks for a general revival of business and at the same 
time secure a splendid investment. Let’s finish the 
job now! 


Industrial Haulage 


ENTRAL stations will do well to give serious 
C consideration to the use of electricity in indus- 
trial haulage. There are unlimited possibilities 
for the electric truck and tractor and an increasing 
number of manufacturers are realizing their economies. 
Whether the tremendous battery-charging load 
that will develop comes to the central station or is 
handled by isolated charging plants depends very 
largely on the interest taken by utilities in this field. 


Radio Improvements and Peace 


EVELOPMENTS of the highest importance to 
D the world took place during the war in the 

realm of radio communication. Both radio- 
telegraphy and radiotelephony have been made more 
reliable, more extended in their application and much 
more serviceable in many respects. This is of incal- 
culable benefit to the world in keeping both near and 
distant countries in more intimate contact with each 
other. It has been truly said that the better we under- 
stand one another the more amicable are our relations 
with each other. By greatly improving the means of 
communication, the recent radio improvements have 
therefore aided in making universal peace more 
probable. 


Securing the Builder’s Favor 


ITH the resumption of building activities many 
\ \ electrical contractors will be sorely tempted to 
revert to their former unbusinesslike and un- 
profitable habits. Prominent among these former 
habits is the fallacy of submitting bids to large build- 
ers at prices far too low with the expectation that such 
bids will secure the builder’s future work, and the 
loss incurred on this job will be made up on later 
ones. 
Quite the reverse usually happens. Few success- 
ful builders let contracts without getting competitive 


bids, although they may favor certain contractors. 
However, such favoritism is usually the result of 
exceptionally good work rather than low bids. The 
builder usually forms a fairly close estimate of what 
the electrical work should cost and when a contractor 
submits a low estimate for one job and follows this 
with an extra high bid for the next it invariably re- 
sults in the contractor finding more competition on 
the second job than the first. In any event the builder 
will question the contractor’s reliability and the quality 
of his work. | 

The good graces of a large builder are no doubt 
a great asset to the electrical contractor, but, if they 
are to be kept, should be secured by the quality of the 
work done and the service rendered rather than by 
underbidding. 


I. E. S. Convention in Chicago 


HICAGO has been chosen as the place for hold- 
C ing the annual convention of the Illuminating 

Engineering Society this year, the date to be early 
in October. This will be the second time the city will 
have had this society’s convention, the first having 
been in 1911. The holding of these conventions in the 
cities where its sections are located is an excellent way 
to stimulate the work of the sections, bring them into 
closer touch with the society's affairs and aid in broad- 
ening the knowledge of what constitutes good lighting. 
Frequently local experiences in the different cities 
prove of interest to the members from other sections. 
We trust that the forthcoming meeting may develop 
much of mutual value to both visiting and resident 
members. 


Fuel Economy from Electrification 


AILROAD electrification is still looked upon by 
R the general public and by railroad men as having 

its chief merit in relieving cities and tunnels of 
the obnoxious smoke and cinders belched forth by the 
steam locomotives. Electrical men have in recent 
years emphasized the economy of electric train service 
and in a paper presented by Mr. S. T. Dodd before 
the Western Railway Club last Monday this is very 
strikingly shown. As reported in this issue, Mr. Dodd 
cited figures proving that 100,000,000 of the 140,000,- 
ooo tons of coal now burned annually by our railroads 
could be saved by general electrification. In view of 
the continued, if not increasing, need for conserving 
the fuel resources of the country for future genera- 
tions, the urgency of attacking the problem and at 
least checking this gigantic annual waste should be 
given prompt and careful attention. 
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Summer Service for Isolated Plants 


OW that the war is over less is heard about 

many of those practices that the stress of the 

times when war was being actively waged 
necessitated. One of those practices was that of 
economizing coal by shutting down wasteful power 
plants, helping out isolated plants with central-station 
service, and so forth. 

Taking over the load of isolated plants during the 
warm summer weather, supplying summer service, 
as it has come to be called, was one method of saving 
coal, of making money for the utility and for the 
isolated plant also, since money saved is money made. 
While this practice made its principal headway during 
the stress of war, it is interesting and very pleasing 
to note that it is still finding increasing favor both 
among central stations and isolated plants. 

Some utilities in the past, before the war came 
with its new conditions and problems, looked unfavor- 
ably upon summer service because they assumed the 
aspect of all or nothing. They also seemed to think 
that furnishing summer service was an attempt of the 


customer to obtain stand-by or emergency service at- 


cheap rates. However, with rates that are equitable, 
and all rates should be equitable unless injustice 1s to 
be worked to someone, whether company or customer, 
there is no enticement for an isolated plant to use 
summer service as stand-by. In the former the rate 
schedule should be such that the energy rate is low, 
since filling up the utility’s valley in the seasonal load 
curve, while the fixed charge for connected load should 
also be low, because the capacity is available and is 
needed only during the winter months as a rule. 
Stand-by service, however, means that capacity must 
be available at all times of the year and should imply 
a rate schedule where the fixed charge is based upon 
connected load. This may be higher than the energy 
charge; in fact, the energy charge may be entirely 
lacking. 

Supplying summer service to the isolated plant is 
a convenient way to fill in the valley of the yearly 
load curve. This method is simpler than other meth- 
ods, since the isolated plant is available, whereas some 
of the other forms of load have to be developed, dnd 
when once developed often overlap beyond the sum- 
mer season. Of course, many an isolated plant, taking 
to central-station service for the summer only, finally 
goes over to it entirely because of the conveniences 
and economies that accrue. In other words, summer 
service is the thin edge of the wedge in many instances. 

Summer service enables coal to be saved, which is 
as important now as ever, if the distant future instead 
of the immediate future is taken into consideration. 
Summer service saves coal during the summer months, 
a saving that will probably continue the year round 
for the reason that plant repairs and improvements can 
be made while the central station supplies the service, 
which probably would not be made otherwise. 

Supplying central-station summer service to the 
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isolated plant is beneficial alike to utility, isolated plant 
and the.public. The former increases its load without 
increasing the capacity required to supply it at a time 
when additional load is ordinarily required to fill in 
the summer valley in the load curve. The isolated 
plant saves money during the hot months by going 
over to central-station service, and its apparatus can 
be conveniently overhauled in preparation for the sea- 
son when it will be called into use again, when better 
performance and more economical operation will re- 
sult. In the common interest, coal will be conserved, 
utility and isolated plant will be the better for their 
co-operation to the benefit of all local interests. Sum- 
mer service is therefore worth going after. 

In an article appearing on other pages of this issue 
the experience in rendering summer service in the city 
of Rochester, N. Y., is reported. Marked economies 
are shown to have been effected, so that the comments 
made above are not based on mere conjecture or 
opinion, but are verified by the facts observed in actual 
service in a progressive city. 


Insurance of Electrical Machinery 

HE rapid increase of the use of electrical ma- 

chinery in the United Kingdom during the war 

brought about as a more or less natural conse- 
quence increased business for insurance compa- 
nies which made a specialty of the inspection and 
insurance of electrical and other power plant and 
equipment. The present conditions and the out- 
look for all electrical business assures a rapid 
and continued advance. Mr. Longridge, speak- . 
ing on behalf of one of the largest British concerns 
of the class named, says that the insurance of ‘power 
plant is becoming more hazardous than it used to be. 
The steam turbines and gas engines now in use are 
often much larger than any that were met with a few 
years ago, but reliability had not kept pace with the 
development in size, so that accidents were relatively 
more numerous and infinitely more costly. Public 
authorities and those responsible for electric generat- 
ing stations were appreciating this aspect of the matter 
and were more inclined than formerly to pay for in- 
surance and inspection. As well as the increased 
hazard there was also a heavy increase in the cost of 
all repairs—in some cases of 150%—and this circum- 
stance was really a further inducement to plant owners 
to consider favorably the question of insurance. 

In this country the question of insurance of utility 
plants has received more attention than is indicated 
in the foregoing as to Great Britain. For a great 
many years Mr. W. H. Blood, of Boston, has acted as 
insurance expert of the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation and secured for its member companies de- 
Inter-insurance 
has been employed by numerous central stations and 
other electrical utilities with marked success.: Cer- 
tainly no utility company can be classed as wide awake 
and progressive that has not made adequate provision 
for insurance. 
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Methods of Industrial Co-operation Analyzed — Exports 


ANOTHER NEW RECORD SET BY FEBRU- 
ARY ELECTRICAL EXPORTS. 


Nearly 13% Increase Over January Monthly Record and 
Almost 120%. Over February of Last Year—Principal 
Countries Buying Our Electrical Goods Listed. 


Steady increase in the demand for American elec- 
trical goods is indicated by the setting of still another 
new record in the total value of electrical exports from 
the United States during last February. The total of 
November, 1918, established a new monthly record, 
the first in 11 months; last January this was exceeded 
by nearly 9% and the latter in turn by February to the 
extent of nearly 13%, thus making almost three succes- 
sive months since the signing of the armistice when one 
record was broken after another. The February total 
was over twice the total of the corresponding month 
a year ago—nearly 120% increase, in fact. The classi- 
fied figures for last February are given in the follow- 
ing table, together with those of February, 1918: 


c——~F ebruary——\ 


Articles. 1919. 1918. 
Batteries 22054: 2ahe vedas dato a howe es $ 420,437 $ 140,742 
CAaTDON®@. 440644263 Se eee ee er ee ees ate T nS 161.117 148.776 
Dynamos or BeneratorS .......... 00 cee eee 387,445 247,028 
PANSO seye oes erate ise ena’ ee E ea etd Ma eta ek ee Oe 121.093 21,955 
Heating and cooking appuratus.......... 71,135 49,614 
Insulated wire and CaAPleS 04 es area gate 710,830 210,334 
Interior wiring supp ies. including Aures. 211,402 109,894 
Lamps— 

P O E ETE SE T EET eid Sc BRR ie aS 2.702 387 

Carbon-fllament ........... 00.2 eee ee eee 16,658 9,626 

Metal-fllament ...........c ceca ea eceeeee 403.379 228,866 
Magrnetos. spark plugs, etc. ...........000- 256,280 152,222 
Meters and measuring instruments........ 255.405 159,753 
MOOTS packc oats Ge wits a ad Sark eng ee ed aes ele 1.107.268 386,168 
Rheostats and controllers ................. 16,442 8,520 
Switches and accessories .......... 00 eee 189,669 210,643 
Telegraph apparatus, including wireless... 129,596 24,601 
Telephones .sessesonossonacnnnennnnnesnren 333.1890 125,555 
Transformers sersa Ow errena e Oe ee Se 401,594 125,240 
AN Other soed ene Wed ek aR Wk a ee 2,370,456 1,026,577 

Total jhoue cel ested eda es bee eae Ae eee $7.566,089 $3,446,801 


A good idea of where the leading purchasers of 
the different classes of American electrical products 
are located is obtained from the following data, which, 
like the foregoing, were obtained from statistics fur- 
nished bv the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. The figures cover ship- 
ments in February, 1919, and in each case three to 
five countries are given in the order of the value of 
their purchases. 


g l Canada, $68,086; 
Argentina, $51,313: Australia, $47.063. 
Carbons—Canada, $69.567; Uruguay, $24,719; 
Mexico, $90.951,; England, $9,833. 
Dvnamos or generators—Japan, $96,722; France, 


$65.245; Canada, $59,986; Italy, $32,527; China, 
26.088. 
Fans—Dritish India. $35.286; 
Cuha, $13,231: Argentina, $12,326. 
Heating and cooking apparatus—England., $23.- 
330; Canada, $12 924: Norway, $9,942; Cuba, $3.325 ; 
New Zealand, $2.15 


Insulated wire end cables—Brazil, $144,838; Nor- 


England, $14,765; 


way, $69,869 ; Denmark, $54,138; Cuba, $53,603; Eng- 
land, $40,100. 

Interior Wiring supplies—Brazil, $40, 215; Canada, 
$22,275; Cuba, $22,241; Argentina, $18,815. 

Metal-filament lamps—Brazil, $94,985 ; Italy, $55,- 
400; Canada, $35,374; Australia, $31,699; Cuba, 
$26,928. 

Magnetos, spark plugs, etc.—Australia, $47,543; 
Canada, $43,620; British India, $28,991. 

Meters and measuring instruments—Brazil, $82.- 
943; Argentina, $24,871; Japan, $20,262; Canada, 
$18,174. 

Motors—Japan, $223,858; France, $97,994; Can- 
ada, $96,612; Cuba, $87,274; Chile, $74,963. 

Rheostats and controllers—Canada, $4,988; Cuba. 
$2,506; Mexico, $1,758. 

Switches and accessories—Brazil, $37,896; Spain. 
$24,750; Canada, $20.701; Australia, $19,839. 

Telegraph apparatus—Brazil, $47,152; England. 
$46,757; Japan, $21,056. 

Telephones—Brazil, $98,924; Philippine Islands. 
$52.822; Norway, $46.775; England, $23,143. 

Transformers—Chile, $85,462; France, $69,851: 
Brazil, $52,156; Japan, $36,148. 

All other—Canada, $362,135; Brazil, $251,483: 
Japan, $234,237; England, $222,099; Chile, $150,185. 


ECONOMIES OF RAILWAY ELECTRIFICA- 
TION CLEARLY SET FORTH. 


Meeting of the Western Railway Club in Chicago 
Discusses the Importance and Value of General 
Railway Electrification. 


The decided economies that may be expected from 
railway electrification were presented at a meeting 
of the Western Railway Club, held in Chicago on the 
evening of April 21; this club is composed largely 
of mechanical engineers and master mechanics of 
trunk-line railroads. The first speaker was S. T. 
Dodd, of the railway and traction engineering depart- 
ment, General Electric Co. The United States has 
mre actual mileage of railroads and also a larger per- 
centage of electrified trunk lines than any other 
country. In this country there are in actual service 
675 electric locomotives hauling heavy trains. At 
first the incentive leading to electrification was the 
necessity for eliminating smoke and cinders in certain 
tunnels and important railroad terminals. More re- 
cently it has become almost exclusively a question of 
economy of fuel. 

Taking the figures for 1914, which are the last 
available for a complete year, the haulage of railway 
coal amounted to about 12% of the total freight 
haulage of the country. It has been estimated from 
repeated tests that electric operation requires about 
33 watt-hours of electrical energy per ton-mile. It is 
usually the custom to figure about 40 w-hr. at the 
power house. If all the railroad systems of the coun- 
try were operated electrically from coal-heated steam- 
electric power plants, consuniing,2.2 lb. of coal per 
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kw-hr., there would be needed 40,000,000 tons of 
coal per year as compared witl 140,000,000 tons used 
in steam locomotives at the present time. This pos- 
sible enormous saving of 100,000,000 tons annually 
is a matter of the greatest economic importance to the 
nation. Since in all likelihood hydraulic power would 
be used to a considerable extent for railway service, 
the actual coal saving would be very materially in- 
creased. Mr. Dodd stated that we now have about 
9,000,000 kw. rated capacity in the central stations of 
the country, about 3,000,000 kw. in electric railway 
plants and 8,000,000 in isolated plants, making a total 
of about 20,000,000 kw. in present power plants. It 
has been estimated that the electrical demand of all the 
railroads when electrified would amount to 4,500,000 
kw., thus showing that the provision of this power is 
by no means a prohibitive problem. 

Taking up the subject of electric locomotive de- 
sign he said that the tendency seems to be to design 
locomotives of the geared type for freight service 
and of the gearless type for high-speed passenger 
service. The gearless motor has been employed over 
12 years on the New York Central terminal with com- 
plete success. Special consideration is necessary to 
take care of the lateral thrust and oscillation in elec- 
tric locomotives of the double-end type, for which 
guiding trucks are usually employed at each end. The 
problem of current collection by means of pantograph 
collectors has been completely solved. The actual 
working conductor can easily have a life of 100 years 
as far as wear is concerned. Regenerative operation 
on down grades is a marked advantage of electrical 
operation and results not only in smooth train opera- 
tion and reduction in wear of brake shoes, but en- 
hances the safety of Operat on very decidedly. In 
some cases as much as 42% of the power used in 
going upgrade is restored to the line when coming 
downgrade, although on the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul electrified zone of 440 miles the power saved 
is about 11% on the average. 

W. B. Potter, chief engineer of the railway and 
traction engineering department, General Electric Co., 
then showed a very large number of views of typical 
electrification projects already carried out in this 
country together with details of locomotives, catenary 
conductor suspension, pantograph collectors, etc. In 
his description of these views he brought many other 
interesting features and advantages of electric 
operation. 

The discussion was opened by Mr. Marshall, of the 
Great Northern Railway, who briefly described the 
results of the operation of the three-phase locomotives 
in the Cascade Tunnel. This is 2.7 miles long and 
power is supplied from a hydroelectric plant over a 
33,000-volt line, 30 miles long. The trolley voltage is 
6600 volts and two trolleys are used with the rails 
acting as the third conductor. The inherent constant- 
speed characteristics of the three-phase induction 
motor have caused a few difficulties in the operation, 
which have been increased by the insufficient capacity 
of the power house at certain times. The double 


trolley also has caused some difficulties in switching 


at the terminals. Mr. Marshall thought that three- 
phase electrification would not be extended, since the 
series motor has so many marked advantages for gen- 
eral railway service. 

N. W. Storer, general engineer, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., discussed the im- 
portance of recognizing the fuel economy of the elec- 
tric locomotive. An appalling waste of coal is now 
going on. The enormous saving that had been pointed 
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out by Mr. Dodd is worthy of. being given attention. 
Of course, universal electrification will probably not be 
effected for a great many years, if ever, but there are 
a great many places right now where electrification 
is certainly indicated. Regeneration of power on 
downgrade, while of great value from the standpoint 
of power economy, has its chief value on account of 
the safety and perfection of control obtained. On the 
Louisville & Norfolk two locomotives are used in 
taking the train up the 2% grade and without pause 
the rear locomotive drops off at the peak and the 
train continues down the 214% grade with the leading 
locomotive driven by the train as a generating plant 
at substantially the same speed and without applying 
the brakes at all. As to the nature of the drive be- 
tween motors and drive wheels, the different systems 
developed in electric locomotives have been due largely 
to meeting the different opinions of railway engineers, 
some wishing few and large motors and others smaller 
and more motors. Railway men should make it clear 
as to what is the tendency in railway operation so that 
electrical engineers can design intelligently for the 
future. Among the questions to be decided are: Will 
the increase in train loads, which now commonly run 
as high as 5000 tons, continue? What is the tendency 
in speed of passenger and freight service? What is 
the tendency as to length of trains? Is it necessary 
to operate fleets of trains at close headway, as is done 
in certain cases? This latter practice, while easily 
handled electrically, involves exceptionally heavy in- 
vestment in large power houses which would stand 
idle for a very large part of the day, due to the low 
load-factor of such service. 

A number of the steam-railway men present also 
discussed the papers and a few made some disparaging 
remarks about electric service, to which Mr. Potter 
replied. bd 


EXHIBITION COMMITTEE, N.E. L.A, 
PLANS PRIZE CONTEST. 


Member Visitors to Atlantic City Convention Exhibit 
May Enter Contest in Describing Their Impressions. 


The Exhibition Committee of the National Elec- 
tric Light Association announces an interesting con- 
test in connection with the exhibition to be held at 
the 42nd convention, Atlantic City, N. J., May 19-23. 
The announcement is as follows: 

The momentum behind the coming N. E. L. A. 
convention is equal to that which has preceded any 
past meeting of that body. 

All the thought and energy that have been pent up 
for months by the legitimate restrictions that the war 
imposed, have been released, so that without reserva-' 
tion it can be said that Atlantic City and the Million 
Dollar Pier will see a convention this year that will 
be marked as one of the greatest ever. 

The plans and program of the Exhibition Commit- 
tee, when known, will alone prove the above prediction. 

Exhibit space 1s already oversubscribed. In fact, 
it looks as though an alreadv expansive exhibit hall 
will need to be enlarged, if all who ask for space are 
to be accommodated. 

It would be “telling” and spoil the surprise if the 
complete plans of the Exhibition Committee were 
divulged. 

But it is permitted to announce one interesting 
phase of the program—the Prize Contest. 

Evervone who has ever attended any convention 
knows that the real good that comes*out of arly exhi- 
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bition is mutual. The manufacturer, by his invest- 
ment in space, apparatus, and time, brings something 
and .adds something to the convention itself, and 
offers an opportunity to the central-station man to get 
“up to the minute” information on appliances, 
methods, and apparatus that improve his business or 
department. 

Conventions, like colleges, offer but a part of their 
educational advantages in the class room. There is 
a world of knowledge to be learned on the campus— 
and the exhibition hall is a part of the convention 
campus. 

So, as always, you will be invited to the exhibit; 
but more than that you will be encouraged to look, 
learn and earn. After you have seen, you can write 
down your impression of the exhibition as a whole 
and so compete for a series of money prizes. 

In competing for these prizes, the following rules 
will govern: 

(1) Every contestant must be a Class B member 
of the N. E. L. A. 

(2) All Class B members except those engaged 
in publicity and advertising are eligible to compete. 

(3) Every contestant must have manuscript in the 
hands of the judges by June 1, manuscripts not to 
exceed 2000 words, and to bear the name, address and 
occupation of the contestant. 

A board of judges selected by the president of the 
National Electric Light Association will decide on the 
best three stories, and will award first, second, and 
third prizes, as follows: 

First prize—$150 in Victory Liberty Bonds. 

Second prize—$100 in Victory Liberty Bonds. 

Third prize—$50 in Victory Liberty Bonds. 

Prize winning stories will receive early publication 
in the National Electric Light Association Bulletin 
and electrical trade papers. * 

It is appreciated that the best possible. advice to 
be obtained for future exhibits will come from the 
man who is closest to the use of the materials or 
appliances exhibited; and that an exhibition is good 
or poor to the extent that it helps central-station 
operation, maintenance, construction and selling. 

Full particulars of the prize contest will appear in 
the official convention program and convention dailies. 


DOCTOR STEINMETZ TALKS ON INDUS- 
TRIAL CO-OPERATION. 


Methods Now in Use Analyzed at Recent New York 
Mesting. 

At the recent Industrial Conference of the New 
York Business Publishers’ Association, at New York 
City. Dr. Charles P. Steinmetz, consulting engineer 
of the General Electric Co., of Schenectady, N. Y., 
delivered an address on “Industrial Co-operation.” In 
his address Doctor Steinmetz analyzed very carefully 
the different methods now being used to secure the 
co-operation of employes. Some of these are inade- 
quate, in his opinion, and others are conducted along 
the wrong lines at present. It is easy to say we must 
have co-operation; also to find fault. It is not easy 
to make suggestions how it should be done and how 
the present strained relations between capital and 
labor should be overcome. Probably there is no single 
way to bring about true co-operation. 

One way, welfare work, is important and useful 
but often offensive and insulting, by being forced on 
labor in a paternalistic manner. It is appreciated 
where not done as a welfare work but merely as a 
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matter of corporate self-interest. We must realize 
quality of one’s work depends on conditions under 
which work is done. This makes the difference in 
the self-respect and quality of the man. This will not 
bring about co-operation. We must not use the name 
welfare work. It should be called an Industrial Rela- 
tion department or committee, instead of Welfare de- 
partment. The most difficult thing in co-operation is 
to put yourself in the other’s place and see things as 
he sees them, 

Another attempt which has been made is the 
attempt of getting closer relation by the bonus system, 
giving bonuses during times of industrial prosperity 
and getting the employe interested in the industry. To 
some extent that is all right. It may be all right in 
Germany where people have been trained to look up 
to their masters as superiors, but leaves a bad- taste 
among Americans. They are prone to ask, “Why not 
give us an increase of wages instead of a bonus?” 
The bonus system has the disadvantage of sharing 
only in profit and not in management. — | 

Another attempt is the committee system, claimed 
to have been successful in England. There are sev- 
eral forms. There are the committees elected by 
employes which take up with employers all relations 
of mutual importance and interest, arbitrating wages. 
hours, etc. Another form is joint committee, half of 
which is elected by employes and half by the cor- 
poration. This appears to have very much in its 
favor. There are, however, some difficulties. The 
most serious difficulty is that labor has its own organ- 
ization and such action is apt to be taken by labor 
unions as not recognizing them. Shop committees 
are liable to be considered as eliminating the labor 
unions by putting up a rival union. While leaders of 
industry recognize the necessity of co-operation. 
unions or labor organizations have not yet realized 
the advisability of co-operation in industry. But 
there is another side. Do we want the committee sys- 
tem? Let us assume vit is successful. A board of 
directors on one side and a labor committee or com- 
mittees on the other. Is this not another warfare by 
organizing two different parties ? 

The last method is wage dividend. Mother In- 
dustry requires capital and labor. Therefore both are 
entitled to share in the profits. Capital is entitled to 
a fair rate of interest on the money invested and labor 
is entitled to a fair rate of wages for the work done. 
All profits beyond that belong to capital and labor. 
These should be divided as dividends, being dividends 
on capital stock, the other being divided on labor stock 
as found by yearly wages. This system is in opera- 
tion in a number of corporations, in electric utility 
companies and others. It lacks provision for share 
in the management, but we could carry it further and 
recognize labor as equivalent to capital and give the 
labor stockholder the same right as the capital stock- 
holder in the management. This does not set up 
rival administration, but brings about joint control by 
evolution and not by revolution. The question is— 
How far should employes be recognized as stock- 
holders? There are many things that show that only 
those who have been with the organization for a num- 
ber of years should be recognized as wage stock- 
holders, taking part in dividends and management. 
The limit could be set at ten years. There would not 
be many and would not make any radical change in 
industry, and every year or so it could be changed, the 
minimum going down to six or five years. This would 
eliminate any opposition except from the extreme 
socialists who refuse to recognize capital at all. 
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STATUS OF LIGHTING CODES DISCUSSED 
IN CHICAGO. 


Mr. Stickney’s Paper Presented at Joint Meeting of Chi- 
cago Sections, A. I. E. E. and I. E. S. 


Lighting codes formed the topic of discussion at a 
joint meeting of the Chicago Sections of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers and the Illuminating 
Engineering Society held on the evening of April 17. 
George H. Stickney, past-president of the I. E. S., 
presented in abstract his paper on the “Present Status 
of Industrial Lighting Codes,” which, as reported in 
our last issue, was first presented at New York on 
April 11 before a joint meeting of the two parent 
societies. Mr. Stickney discussed the conditions that 
led to the drafting of lighting codes, reviewed the his- 
tory of the existing codes, summarized their principal 
specifications of daylight, intensity values, glare limits, 
distribution, emergency lighting, switching and en- 
forcement. 

John A. Hoeveler, illuminating engineer of the 
Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, opened the dis- 
cussion by referring to features that should be found 
in such codes. For instance, they should not be arbi- 
trary, nor too rigid, but subject to revision as the 
development of current practice requires. The Wis- 
consin Lighting Code was the first in the field, having 
been adopted in January, 1913. It was quite mate- 
rially revised last year. The new code has applied in 
full as to new installations since July 1, 1918. Re- 
habilitation of existing systems without necessarily 
abandoning equipment in use should be completed by 
July 1, 1920. Where compliance with the code involves 
abandoning the old equipment and installation of a 
new system, the work must be completed as rapidly as 
circumstances permit. Mr. Hoeveler pointed out the 
principal features of the Wisconsin Code as to natural 
and artificial light, shading of lamps, distribution of 
light, emergency lighting, etc. Where factories have 
isolated power plants they are urged to secure emer- 
gency lighting service from central-station lines. 

D. Bowman discussed the means for providing 
emergency lighting, which with central service as a 
rule can be taken care of through a separate service 
from the same main. J. L. Stair spoke of the need for 
and timeliness of trying to secure a lighting code for 
Illinois. F. H. Bernhard referred to the wide diverg- 
ence of opinion regarding additional legislation and 
the need for engineers participating in the drafting of 
lighting codes or regulations. J. R. Cravath stated 
that effects of glare are quite well known, but it is 
difficult to draft limits of glare properly. E. D. Till- 
son spoke of the need for a low-cost foot-candle meter 
that need not necessarily be portable. In closing the 
discussion, Mr. Stickney dwelt on the reasonableness 
of the commissions that are enforcing codes. 


SUBWAY EMPLOYES GIVEN THOROUGH 
INSTRUCTION IN OPERATION. 


On April 15, the new Clark street tunnel, connect- 
ing the Wall and William street station in Manhattan 
with the Borough Hall subway station in Brooklyn, 
was put into use by the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Co. With the opening of this tunnel passengers from 
Brooklyn will have a through direct express service 
to either the East or West sides of Manhattan and 
the Bronx without changing. 

Before putting the new line in service every man 
having to do with the direct operation of the trains 
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went through a thorough schooling. Every man was 
required to become thoroughly acquainted with the 
grades and curves, signal system, safety appliances, 
etc. After the schooling he underwent a final exam- 
ination as to his competency. This period of trial 
operation adds actual experience to the theoretical 
knowledge and enables a large number of employes 
to become familiar with the new line so that they may 
readily give information to the public. 


COMMISSION’S JURISDICTION OVER 
MUNICIPAL PLANTS UPHELD IN 
ILLINOIS. 


In the case of the Springfield Gas & Electric Co. 
against the city of Springfield, Illinois, the Supreme 
Court of Illinois handed down a decision April 15, 
holding the clause in section 10 of the Public Utilities 
Act, exempting municipally owned public utilities from 
the operations of the act, to be unconstitutional. The 
decision of the Sangamon County Circuit Court was 
reversed. The decision in this regard was as follows: 

“The persons who use the products of service of 
public utilities are entitled to the benefits of the public 
utilities act and are entitled to its protection against 
extortion, discrimination and inferior service by 
whomsoever furnished. 

“If a customer is oppressed by extortionate charges 
or discriminated against by wrongful rate or inferior 
service the wrorig is the same whether done by a 
municipal corporation or a private corporation.” 


PHILADELPHIA LETS CONTRACT FOR 
NEW SECTION OF STREET CAR LINE. 


The North American Railway Construction Co., 
of Chicago, has been awarded the contract to build 
the first 6 miles of the proposed Frankford-Byberry 
trolley line at Philadelphia. The contract price is 
$370,892. The railway will consist of single track 
with the exception of one-half mile of double track. 
Several turnouts will be installed to permit cars to 
pass each other. 

The successful bidder took the job at a low figure 
in order to get established in the eastern states and 
extend its field of operations. Its contracts previously 
have been confined to the larger cities in the Middle 
West. Railways and trolley lines have been con- 
structed by it in Chicago, Kansas City, and in other 
western cities. A contract with the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Co. is now being completed in Pittsburgh, 
and the equipment will be moved from there to Phila- 
delphia. The thirteen bidders submitted tenders 


ranging between $370,892 and $635,968.50. 
ANALYSIS OF WAVE FORM DISCUSSED. 


The Seattle Section of American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers, at the meeting held April 15, was 
addressed by Prof. L. F. Curtis of the Engineering 
Department of University of Washington. His sub- 
ject was “Analysis of Wave Form by Means of Indi- 
cating Instruments.” He described a unique method 
for the analysis of alternating-current wave-form 
which he has developed, showing how most informa- 
tion heretofore obtainable only from oscillograms, can 
be accurately and quickly obtained by the use of sim- 
ple indicating instruments. The address is to become 
one of the Institute papers and sent to its members. 

One of the subjects to come before this body and 
others of the Seattle associated engineering societies 
is that of licensing engineers)under)staterlaw. 
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Program tor Convention of National 
Electric Light Association 


Wide Variety of Topics to Be Presented and Discussed 
at Annual Convention in Atlantic City, May 19 to 22 


of the National, Electric Light Association has 

been announced substantially as given below. 
The convention will be held on the Million Dollar Pier, 
Atlantic City, N. J., May 19 to 23. Particulars on 
the tentative program of entertainment features are 
given on another page. The following is the program 
for the technical and business sessions, subject to pos- 
sible slight revision. 


Ter tentative program for the 42nd convention 


First General and Executive Session. 
Tuespay, MAY 20, IO A. M. 


1. Welcome to Atlantic City by Mayor Harry Bach- 
arach. 


2. Address of the president—W. F. Wells, Brooklyn | 


Edison Co., Inc., Brooklyn. 


3. Appointment of Committee on President’s Address. 

4. Announcements. 

5. Report of the acting secretary—S. A. Sewall, New 
York. 

6. 


Report of insurance expert—W. H. Blood, Stone 
& Webster, Boston. 

7. Report of Rate Research Committee—Alex Dow, 
chairman, Detroit Edison Co., Detroit. 


&. Progress report of Special Joint Committee on 
Determination of Power-Factor in Polyphase Un- 
balanced Circuits—R. J. McClelland, chairman, 
Electric Bond & Share Co., New York. 

9. Paper—“The Electric Truck in Modern Trans- 


portation”—E. E. LaSchum, general superintend- 
ent, American Railway Express Co., New York. 


Second General and Executive Session—The Public 
Policy Session. 


Turespay, May 20, 9 P. M. 


I. Paper—‘Sale of Securities to Customers and Resi- 

dent Citizens”’—W. H. Hodge, H. M. Byllesby & 

Co., Chicago. 

Report of Public Policy Committee—W. W. Free- 

man, chairman, Union Gas & Electric Co., Cin- 

cinnati. 

Report of National Committee on Gas and Electric 

Service—J. W. Lieb, chairman, New York Edison 

Co., New York City. 

4. Address—"The Trend of Socialism”—F. G. R. 
Gordon, Haverhill, Mass. 


tu 
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Third General and Executive Session. 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 10, 2 A. M. 


1. Report of the treasurer—Frank W. Smith, United 
Electric Light & Power Co., New York City. 
Election of Nominating Committee. 

Report of Membership Comnuttee—Walter Neu- 
muller, chairman, New York Edison Co., New 
York. 

4. Report of Committee on Company Sections—F. A. 
“rch, chairman, Philadelphia Electric Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

Report of Committee on Constitution and By-Laws 


d t 
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— Wm. C. L. Eglin, chairman, Philadelphia Elec- 

tric Co. 

Appointment of Committee on Memorials. 

7. Appointment of Committee on Resolutions. 

8. Address—“Regional Power Systems’’—George 
Otis Smith, director, Geological Survey, Depart- 
ment of Interior, Washington, D. C. 

Fourth General and Executive Session. 
THurspAy, May 22, 10 A. M. 


1. Report of Committee on Safety Rules and Acci- 
dent Prevention—Wm. C. L. Eglin, chairman, 
Philadelphia Electric Co. 

2. Report of Lamp Committee—Frank W. Smith, 
chairman, United Electric Light & Power Co., 
New York. 

3. Paper—“The Importance of Electrochemistry’ — 
Prof. Joseph W. Richards, Lehigh University, sec- 
retary of American Electrochemical Society. 

4. Report of Committee on Form of Annual Report 
to Commissions—W., J. Meyers, chatrman, United 
Electric Light & Power Co., New York. 

5. Report of Committee on Billings and Doherty 
Prizes—A. S. Loizeaux, chairman, Consolidated 
Gas, Electric Light & Power Co. of Baltimore. 


On 


6. Report of Committee on President’s Address. 

7. Report of Committee on Constitutional Amend- 
ments. 

8. Report on Committee on Memorials. 

9. Report of Committee on Resolutions. 


10. Report of National Nominating Committee. 
11. Election and installation of officers. 


Company Sections. 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 21, 6:30 P. M. 


Company Sections dinner. 


Accounting Section. 


20, 2 P. M.—FIRST ACCOUNTING 
SESSION. 


I. Chairman's address—Paul R. Jones, 
Doherty & Co., New York. 

2. Election of Nominating Committee. 

3. Report of Committee on Cost Accounting and 
Statistics—A. D. Spencer, chairman, Detroit Edi- 
son Co., Detroit. 

4. Report of Committee on Commission Accounting 
Rulings—H. E. Addenbrooke, chairman, Common- 
wealth Edison Co., Chicago. 

5. Report of Committee on Accounting Education— 
H. B. Lohmeyer, chairman, Consolidated Gas, 


Electric Light & Power Co. of Baltimore. 
WEDNESDAY, 


Turspay, MAY 


Henry L. 


May 21, 2 P. M.—SECOND ACCOUNTING 
SESSION. 

I. (a) Report of Committee on Operating Records— 
C. A. White, chairman, Edison Electric Illumi- 
nating Co. of Boston. 

(b) Address—“Experience with Government 
Transportation’—H. B. Lohmeyer, Consolidated 
Gas, Electric Light & Power Go. of Baltimore. 


April 26, 1919. 


2. Report of Committee on Purchasing and Store- 
room Accounting—W. F. Stevens, chairman, Edi- 
son Electric Illuminating Co. of Boston. 

3. Report of Committee on Accounting Service to 
Member Companies and the Monthly Bulletin— 
Frederick Smith, chairman, New York Edison Co., 
New York. 

4. Report of Committee on Customers’ Records and 
Billing Methods—H. C. Schlegel, chairman, New 
York Edison Co., New York. 

5. Address—‘The Importance an Efficient Account- 
ing Department Is to a Business” —Col. H. A. Gid- 
ney, Charles H. Tenney & Co., Boston. 

6. Report of Nominting Committee on Section 

Officers. 

Election of section officers. 


Commercial Section. 


`‘ 


Tuerspay, May 20, 2 P. M.—FIīIRST COMMERCIAL 
SESSION. 


1. Chairman’s address—Charles J. Russell, Philadel- 
phia Electric Co. 

2. Report of Committee on Finance— John G. 
Learned, Public Service Co. of Northern Illinois, 
Chicago. 

3. Appointment of Nominating Committee. 

4. Report of Committee on Commercial Service and 
Relations with Customers—R. F. Bonsall, Con- 
solidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Co. of 
Baltimore. 

5. Report of Committee on Wiring—R. S. Hale, Edi- 
son Electric Illuminating Co. of Boston. 

6. Report of Committee on Education of Salesmen— 
Fred R. Jenkins, Commonwealth Edisbn Co., 
Chicago. 

7. Report of Committee on Electric Salesman’s Hand- 
book—R. H. Tillman, Consolidated Gas, Electric 
Light & Power Co. of Baltimore. 


WEDNESDAY, May 21, 2 P. M—SECOND COMMERCIAL 
SESSION—LIGHTING SALES BUREAU. 


1. Chairman's address—C. L. Law, New York Edison 
Co., New York. 

2. Report of Committee on Commercial Aspects of 
Lamp Equipment—O. R. Hogue, Commonwealth 
Edison Co., Chicago. 

3. Report of Committee on Commercial Aspects of 
Street and Highway Lighting—C. G. Durfee, 

_ Rochester Railway & Light Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

4. Report of Committee on Residence Lighting— 
C. W. Johnson, Hodenpyl, Hardy & Co., Jackson, 
Mich. 

5. Report of Committee on Outdoor Lighting—H. H. 
Magdsick, National Lamp Works, Cleveland, Ohio. 

6. Report of Committee on Electrical Advertising— 
E. A. Mills, New York Edison Co., New York. 

7. Report of Committee on Store Lighting—A. L. 
Powell, General Electric Co., Harrison, N. J. 

8. Report of Committee on Lighting of Public Build- 
ings—G. Bertram Regar, Philadelphia Electric Co. 


WEDNESDAY, May 21, 2 P. M.—THIRD COMMERCIAL 
SESSION (PARALLEL SESSION )—POWER 
SALES BUREAU. 


“Effect of the War on Isolated Plant 
Costs”—Led by I. Lundgaard, Rochester Railway 
& Light Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

2. Discussion—Digest 1917 Report of Electric Heat- 
ing Bureau. Electric Heating of Non-Ferrous 
Metals—C. F. Hirshfeld, Detroit Edison Co. 

3. Paper—“Electric Furnaces.” (a) Non-ferrous 


I. 
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Metals—Discussion led by N. T. Wilcox, Missis- 
sippi River Power Co., Keokuk, Iowa. 
(b) Steel—Discussion led by Morse DellPlain, 
Northern Indiana Gas & Electric Co., Hammond, 
Ind. 

4. Paper—‘Power-Factor in Customers’ Installa- 
tions” —Discussion led by R. H. Knowlton, United 
Gas Improvement Co., Philadelphia. 


WEDNESDAY, May 21, 3:45 P. M.—FOURTH CoM- 
MERCIAL SESSION—ELECTRIC RANGE COMMITTEE. 


I. Discussion—Commercial Information and Recom- 
mendations—Led by J. F. Killeen, Edison Electric 
Appliance Co., Chicago. 

2. Discussion—Technical Features of the Electric 
Range Business—Led by Hartwell Jalonick, Texas 
Power & Light Co., Dallas. 

3. Discussion—Water Heating by Electricity—Led 
by (to be named). 


WEpDNESDAY, May 21, 6:30 P. M.—POWER SALES 
BUREAU DINNER. 


1. Discussion—Electric Welding—Led by F. E. Rich- 
ards, Public Service Electric Co., Newark, N. J. 

2. Paper—" Electric Industrial Trucks and Tractors 
and Their Relation to the Central-Station Load’’— 
E. J. Bartlett, Baker R & L Co., Cleveland. 


Trurspay, May 22, 2:30 P. M.—FIFTH COMMERCIAL 
SESSION. 


1. Report of Committee on Publications—F. D. Pem- 
bleton, Public Service Electric Co., Newark, N. J. 

2. Report of Committee on Co-ordinate Advertising 
and Sales Campaigns—Henry Harris, Duquesne 
Light Co., Pittsburgh. 

3. Report of Committee on Merchandising—E. R. 

Davenport, Narragansett Electric Lighting Co., 

Providence, R. I. 

Report of Nominating Committee. 

Election of section officers. 

. Demonstration—Industrial Lighting Equipment— 
William A. Durgin, Commonwealth Edison Co., 
Chicago. 


nub 


Electric Vehicle Section. 


Turspay, May 20, 2 P. M.—First ELECTRIC VEHICLE 
SESSION. 

1. Chairman's address—E. S. Mansfield, Edison Elec- 
tric Illuminating Co. of Boston. 

2. Report of the secretary. 

Report of the treasurer. 

Report of Committee on Federal and Municipal 

Transportation—James H. McGraw, chairman, 

McGraw Publishing Co., New York. 

5. Report of Committee on Garage and Rates—C. H. 
Miles, chairman, Edison Electric Illuminating Co. 
of Boston. 

6. Report of Committee on Legislation—G. A. Free- 
man, chairman, Walker Vehicle Co., Chicago. 

7. Report of Committee on Manufacturers’ and Cen- 
tral-Station Co-operation—George B. Foster, 
chairman, Commonwealth Edison Co,, Chicago. 

8. Report of Committee on Standardization—E. R. 
Whitney, chairman, Commercial Truck Co. of 
America, Philadelphia. | 

g. Report of Operating Records Committee (Ac- 
counting Section)—C. A. White, chairman, Edison 
Electric Illuminating Co. of Boston. 

10. Report of Transportation Engineering Committee 
—F, M. Feiker, chairman, Electrical World, New 
York City. 

11. Appointment of Nominating Committee. 


T 
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12. Paper—“The Present and Future Status of the 
Electric Vehicle’—Rodney K. Merrick, Commer- 
cial Truck Co., Philadelphia. 

13. Paper—‘“‘The Electric Vehicle from a Salesman’s 
Standpoint”—J. B. N. Cordoza, Walker Vehicle 
Co., New York. 


WEDNESDAY, May 2I, 2 P. M.—SECOND ELECTRIC 
VEHICLE SESSION. 


1. Paper—“A Message From Electric Vehicle Users” 
—George B. Foster, Commonwealth Edison Co., 
Chicago. 

Report of Nominating Committee. 

3. Election of officers. 

4. Paper—‘The Proper Application of the Electric 
Vehicle’—F. F. Sampson, Exide Battery Depots, 
New York. 

Paper—‘“‘Electric Industrial Trucks and Tractors 


y 


5. 
and Their Relation to the Central-Station Load’— 
E. J. Bartlett, Baker R. & L. Co., Cleveland. 
6. Questionnaire containing various subjects for dis- 
cussion. 
Technical and Hydroelectric Section. 
Turspay, May 20, 2 P. M.—Frirsr TECHNICAL 
SESSION. 


1. Chairman’s address—R. J. McClelland, Electric 

Bond & Share Co., New York City. 

Appointment of Nominating Committee. 

3. Report of Committee on Prime Movers—N. A. 
Carle, chairman, Public Service Electric Co., New- 


ark, N. J. 


l 
TuEsDAY, May 20, 2:30 P. M.—SECOND TECHNICAL 
SESSION. 


tu 
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1. Report of Committee on Underground Construc- 
tion and Electrolvsis—E. B. Meyer, chairman, Pub- 
lic Service Electric Co., Newark, N. J. 

2. Report of Committee on Overhead Lines and In- 
ductive Interference—A. F. Silver, chairman, Elec- 
tric Bond & Share Co., New York City. 
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WeEpNEsSDAY, May 2I, 2 P. M.—THIRD TECHNICAL 
SESSION. 


I. Report of Committee on Electrical Apparatus— 
R. F. Schuchardt, chairman, Commonwealth Edi- 
son Co., Chicago. 

2. Report of Committee on Meters—F. V. Magal- 

haes, chairman, New York Edison Co. 

Report of Nominating Committee. 

Election of officers. 

Adjournment. 


APA 


ENTERTAINMENT PROGRAM FORN.E. L.A. 
CONVENTION. 


Tentative Outline of Principal Social Events and Recrea- 
tion Features for Atlantic City Gathering. 


A tentative program of the principal entertain- 
ments during the 42nd convention of the National 
Electric Light Association has been announced by 
T. I. Jones, of the Brooklyn Edison Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., chairman of the Entertainment Committee. 

Monpay, May 19, 9 A. M.—Opening of Exhibi- 
tion, Million Dollar Pier. 

9:30 P. M.—Reception, followed by dancing, Mil- 
licn Dollar Pier. l 

Tuespay, May 20, 12:30 TO 1:30 P. M. AND 5 TO 6 
P. M.—Wireless telephone communication between 
land and fiving aeroplanes; Aeronautical Exhibition, 
showing machine control and feats in flying, end of 
Million Dollar Pier. 

4 P. M.—Cards for the Ladies—Auction Bridge and 
Five Hundred for prizes, Million Dollar Pier. 

WEDNESDAY, May 21, 12:30 TO 1:30 P. M. AND 
5 TO 6 P. M.—Second demonstration of wireless tele- 
phone communication; Aeronautical Exhibition. 

4 P. M.—Ladies’ Tea and Musicale, string orches- 
tra, instrumental and vocal soloists, Million Dollar 
Pier. , ; 
Q P. M.—Carnival and Ball, including illumination 
spectacle, special music, Million Dollar Pier. 


TENTATIVE SCHEDULE OF SESSIONS 
42ND CONVENTION NATIONAL ELECTRIC LIGHT ASSOCIATION 
Atcantic City, New Jersey, May 19-22, 1919 


Monpay, May 19r# 


9 o'clock to o'clock 
MORNING. ...... Exhibition Opens General and Executive— 
Registration Begins Session No. 1 


2 o'clock 


Commercial Section— 


Session No. 1 


Accounting Section— 


Session No. 1 
Vehicle Section— 
Session No. 1 


Tuespay, May 20TH 


WepnEspAY, May 21st THurspay, May 22ND 


Io o'clock to o'clock 
General and Executive— General and Executive- 
Session No. 3 Session No. 4 
2 o'clock EI 2:30 o'clock 
Technical and Hydro-Electric Commercial Section— 


Section— Session No. 5 
Session No. 3 

Accounting Section— 
Session No. 2 


Vehicle Section— 


AFTERNOON.....}.... PAPE A E sis vad Technical and Hydro-Electric Session No. 2 
Section— Commercial Section— 
Session No. 1 Session No. 2 
2:30 o'clock , Commercial Section— 
echnical and Hydro-Electric Session No. 3 
Section— 3:45 o'clock 
Session No. 2 Commercial Section— 
Session No. 4 
9:30 o'clock 9 o'clock 6:30 o'clock 


'Presidential Reception 


EVENING. «sees, Session No. 2 


(The Public Policy Session) 


General and Executive— 


Company Sections Dinner 

Power Sales Bureau Dinner 
9 o'clock 

Carnival 


April 26, 1919. 


CO-ORDINATION OF ELECTRICAL 
RESEARCH. 


Scheme Proposed to English Institution of Electrical 
Engineers. 


A proposal that the British Institution of Electri- 


cal Engineers should take the initiative in regard to a 
scheme for co-ordination of research in works and 
laboratories was advanced by H. R. Constantine at a 
meeting of that body held in London early in April. 
The subject was declared to be intimately connected 
with reconstruction, and there should be co-ordination 
in laboratories attached to universities, colleges and 
technical institutions, in laboratories working inde- 
pendently on commercial lines, and in the experi- 
mental departments of manufacturing concerns. There 
has been an enormous amount of overlapping in the 
past, and the time is specially opportune for making a 
change in the direction of co-ordination and combined 
organization, in order that these experimental labora- 
tories may be run at the maximum national efficiency. 

It was stated that this neglected question was 
vitally important and co-ordination was a practical 
necessity for successful after-the-war trade. 

Mr. Constantine proposed a scheme in which all 
the existing laboratories of England would be united 
under one roof, but he showed immediately afterwards 
that this idea was impracticable. As an alternative 
he propounded a scheme whereby the present labora- 
tories would be retained in their existing form, the 
co-ordination consisting essentially of skillful organi- 
zation through a central board of control. The scheme 
was not utopian b t was perfectly feasible and he gave 
further details of ene proposed constitution and work- 
ing, exact particufars being mentioned of the relation- 
ship between the board and the laboratories, as well 
as the inventors of the country. He expressed the 
wish that some such scheme might become an actual 
reality in the near future. 

The control board proposed for all the research 
laboratories mentioned would keep full records of 
what each individual laboratory was doing and would 
receive all inquiries for research work to be done, 
whether the same came from inside or outside the 
laboratories in question. Furthermore, the board 
would keep all published research records of the world 
and would thus be able to guide individual laboratories 
in their work. 

The board would be invested with full powers to 
order apy laboratory to undertake certain research 
work or to leave another research alone, or indeed to 
transfer. if considered advisable, part of its equipment 
and personnel to another laboratory. 

_ Finally, all new discoveries would be communicated 
to the board, which would at its discretion publish the 
same openly, or else give them or sell them as trade 
secrets to interested British manufacturers or com- 
bines. Mr. Constantine divided the research done in 
works laboratories into two distinct classes, namely, 
investigations in connection with entirely new prin- 
ciples or materials, and experiments to improve the 
construction of details of machines or apparatus built 
in those particular works. Obviously the latter con- 
cerns nobody but the firms in question, and the latter 
is at liberty to spend as much time and money as it 
likes on such experiments. But as to the former re- 
search there 1s an almost unbelievable waste of energy 
going on at the present day, or at any rate there was 
before the war, because nearly all the firms manufac- 
turing the same articles were working parallel to each 
other in their own laboratories behind closed doors. 
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Surely, it would be much simpler and better for all 
parties concerned if such research were carried out 
absolutely thoroughly in one properly-equipped labora- 
tory and the results circulated as soon as some definite 
decision had been reached. 

Mr. Constantine’s object in bringing the subject 
forward in great detail was to show that some form 
of co-ordination in research was necessary, not only 
from the national point of view, but also in the inter- 


ests of the individual manufacturers and experi- 


menters. The practical solution of the problem was 
not so difficult as might be supposed on first consid- 
eration. The Institution should invite a conference of 
all interested parties in order to settle in the first place 
the absolute necessity for some such concerted action 
and to come to some decision as to the general out- 
lines which such a‘scheme should have. That con- 
ference could then, after one or two meetings, appoint 
a smaller committee to work out the details, which 
would subsequently be submitted for approval before 
the plan was definitely put into operation. 


INCREASE IN ELECTRICAL INSTALLA- 
TIONS IN BRITISH COLLIERIES. 


The statistics relating to the colliery developments 
of the United Kingdom during the year 1917 are the 
latest available to the public and from these it 1s pos- 
sible to see something of the rate of progress of elec- 
trification during part of the war period. The total 
horsepower of electrical installations increased from 
850,662 to 913,640, an advance of 7.40% compared 
with an advance of 5.71% during‘ 1916. The surface 
horsepower increased by 6.32%, making a total of 
391,744 hp., and the underground by 8.23% to 521;896 
hp. The former showed a falling off compared to 
1916, but the latter a substantial advance, the rate of 
increase underground being only 2.90% in 1916 as 
compared with the 8.23% for 1917. In 1917 there 
were 3799 coal-cutting machines in 678 collieries as 
against 3459 1n 660 collieries in 1916. Of the 3799 
there were 1739 operated electrically and 2060 by com- 
pressed air. The total tonnage cut by electrical ma- 
chines in 1917 was 16,574,310 tons as against 15,922,- 
603 in 1916. The total cut by compressed air was 
11,622,176 tons in 1917 as against 10,882,795 in IQI6. 
The total mineral cut by machinery was 28,196,486 
tons in IQI7 as against 26,805,398 tons in 1916. The 
use of electric safety lamps has made a most remark- 
able advance in recent years whereas in 1913 they 
numbered only 37,823, in 1914 they were 75,707; in 
IQI5, 95,167; in 1916, 126,784, and in 1917, 146,651. 
In 1917 oil lamps in use fell from 610,821 to 600,919. 


ONE CITY 100% WIRED UP. 


Contractors and central stations in more than 400 
cities in the United States have signified their willing- 
ness to co-operate with the Society for Electrical De- 
velopment in the nationwide house-wiring campaign, 
“Electrify Your Home.” It is interesting to note that 
of all the 11,000 contractors and central stations to 
whom the story of the campaign was sent only one 
has flatly said “You can’t do anything for us.” That 
The message, which comes 
from there is brief and to the point. It says: “Sorry 
we have no need for your campaign literature inas- 
much as every house in Pasadena 1s wired and con- 
nected. Population 42,000—electric meters connected 
15,600. Can you beat it?” 

How many cities will be in Pasadena’s) position at 
the close of “Electrify Your Home”? 
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Window Displays—Summer Service for Plants in Roches- 
ter — Byllesby’s Business — Duluth’s Electric Ice Plant 


VALUE OF GOOD SHOP WINDOWS. 


A Straight Talk in Merchandising. 


The value of our show windows as an advertising 
medium is tremendous, says V. H. Kennedy, commer- 
cial manager, Citizens Gas & Fuel Co. of Terre Haute, 
Ind., in the United Gas and Electric Engineering 
Corp.’s Bulletin. How many of us really realize their 
possibilities and get the full value out of them? They 
offer one of our most direct contacts with the public, 
a means of influencing prospective customers and sell- 
ing goods that entails practically no additional expense. 

The people we are most interested in, the folk who 
buy our merchandise, are in the main already our 
customers and where can we better tell them what 
we have for them than in our windows? An attrac- 
tive window display which speaks to them just before 
they enter the office or sales-room, attracts their atten- 
tion, directs their interest and very often reminds 
them of something they have wanted to buy, or shows 
them something new that makes immediate appeal. 

It would be estimating low to say that at least 
50% of these customers come to our office every 
month, either to pay their bills or to buy merchandise. 
They are the people we are directly interested in. 
These are the people who know us best and the value 
of our service. 

Also, we have found it most advantageous to have 
our newspaper advertising and window messages 
closely associated. In this way we get our prospéct 
coming and going. We make each medium, each mes- 
Sage, support the other. We try to keep our window 
looking neat and attractive, and above all, timely and 
interesting. Just recently we had a window showing 
a blind fireplace with a Radiantfire in it. We kept 
the Radiantfhre burning all the time to show how cozy 
and attractive it would look in the home. We also 
had several Sunbeam heaters in the window. The 
week we had this trim the weather was damp and cold. 
We sold eight Radianthre and fourteen Sunbeam heat- 
ers. Another trim was had on stand lamps and sold 
ten in the week. 

If you have not been taking personal interest in 
your show window, think it over. I believe you will 
agree that our windows are proving a very valuable 
advertising medium. Why shouldnt yours do as 
much for vou? 


NEW BUSINESS OF BYLLESBY PROPER- 
TIES. 


All electric properties of H. M. Byllesby & Co. 
reporting for the week ended April 12 show the fol- 
lowing new business gains (net): 533 customers with 
368 kw. of lighting and 549 hp. in motors. New 
business contracted for but not vet connected includes 
t401 customers with 584 kw. of lighting and 852 hp. 
in motors. Electric energy output shows an increase 
of 24.3% over the corresponding week a year ago. 


SUMMER POWER FOR ISOLATED PLANTS 
SAVES MONEY. 


Good Results Obtained by Rochester Railway & Light 
Company. 


During the summer of 1918 about twenty firms 
who own and operate isolated power plants shut them 
down and purchased electricity from the Rochester 
Railway & Light Co. with resulting satisfaction and 
profit. In al! cases where a definite comparison of 
costs was obtainable, the total cost of operation, in- 
cluding the purchase of power, was less than it would 
have been had the isolated plant been operated. 

The operation of a private power plant is neces- 
sarily very inefficient during warm weather. A non- 
condensing engine converts only a small percentage 
of the energy of the steam into useful work; a large 
part of the energy is wasted in the exhaust. During 
cold weather a certain proportion of the exhaust 
steam is useful for building heating. What propor- 
tion is actually utilized depends upon the relative 
magnitudes of the heating load and the demand for 
power. During the summer there is not even this 
excuse for the operation of a noncondensing isolated 
plant as compared with the Rochester Railway & 
Light Co.’s power, which is partially hydraulic, the 
remainder being generated by large condensing units 
which get three or four times the amount of energy 
from a pound of coal as does the small isolated plant. 

Practically all of the firms who purchased central- 
station power during the summer of 1918 required 
some steam for heating water and for industrial pur- 
poses, and it was necessary for them to operate at 
least one boiler for this purpose. One might be led 
to think that the operation of a boiler during the 
summer months would nullify the advantages to be 
gained by the purchase of power, but this did not 
prove to be the case. 

In most cases the purchase of power did? not in- 
volve a reduction in the payroll for the obvious reason 
that a good engine room force cannot be held unless 
they are given steady employment. Shutting down 
the engine, however, and reducing the load on tHe 
boilers enabled the engineers to do such work as re- 
pairs to power plant equipment, cleaning and inspec- 
tion of boilers, repairs to heating svstem, etc., during 
the summer months without interfering in any way 
with factory operation and without involving the 
necessity of calling upon the men for overtime and 
Sunday work. This is one of the important advan- 
tages of the purchase of power. 

The main saving, of course, was that of coal. and 
in many cases this saving alone more than paid for 
the additional cost of the electricity purchased. It 
also enabled factory managers to purchase and store 
coal as an insurance against a recurrence of such a 
coal shortage as we experienced during the winter of 
1917-18. There was/also-a Saying,in the cost of sup- 
plies and repairs’ for generatingyeqtipment during the 
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period when the engines were not operating but could 
be shut down for repair. 

The entire Premo Works of the Eastman Kodak 
Co. was operated on the company’s service from June 
to October, inclusive. The boilers were operated to 
supply steam for the plating room, for dry kilns and 
other industrial purposes. The average coal saving 
per month was 100 tons. The average cost of the 
electric service per month was $468: The saving on 
coal alone was $72 per month. 

The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railroad 
Co.’s office building was operated from June to Sep- 
tember, inclusive, on the Rochester Railway & Light 
Co.’s service. During this period the saving in coal, 
as compared with the previous summer’s operation, 
was: 


TOO tons BO SS ee Sse nod oe ia dd ace edie ones $928.00 
Coit Olr EROE ess oa 80g hones REE A CRS OEE 635.63 
Savings in COA slone cstern ar ceadyesss $292.37 


One boiler rated at 150 hp. and equipped with a Jones 
stoker was operated during the summer period to furnish 
steam for the sump pump, service pump and for water 
heating. 

A department store operated from April 15 to 
Nov. 15 entirely on the company’s service. A com- 
parison with the corresponding 1917 operation, when 
it was running its own plant, shows the following : 


1917. 1918. 
CORE siaha SELE EIEE S $ 6,175.31 $1,914.98 
EGP ee 5,94 Na ee ENOO T 3,110.16 2,273.18 
CERI ee ee a mere 594.62 2,391.41 
1 oak pounced ONE E PETERE E 100.10 36.40 
WAIE. iiau ko sA ERAR 530.89 185.06 
SA aaa aa ne aA eeEe $10,511.08 $6,801.03 


Total saving by purchase of power, $3,710.05. 


A homeopathic hospital purchased all of its power 
from the Rochester Railway & Light Co.’s service 
during the summers of both 1917 and 1918. One 
month’s operation, during which careful records were 
kept, gave the following results : 


WAVING M0 Carear $200.00 


SUITS OY WAOE bu sa ea tak gue eees Sites 10.00 
Saving in supplies and repairs................ 8.00 

POR AME VC at E ETA TENNO bene oss $218.00 
Additional cost of electricity purcliased........ 76.00 

POSE: monau GAVING sion cc cdr ae asc eeseudied oedeeses $142.00 
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A firm of manufacturing jewelers purchased all of 
its electricity from April to Oct. 17, a period of 6 
months. 


TOU) keD (0 aonne acitd aA 
Total cost of electricity (6 months)......... partie 


Average cost of electricity per month......... 8.72 
Minimum monthly bill, peak 49 kw........... 84.05 . 
Net cost of electricity per month............. $244.67 
Estimated Generating Costs Saved Per Month— 
Coai—40 tone at Sh80 66s vkackaxsankasenceds $266.80 
WN MURS <5 PEE ae Bane id aoa etn he wis aan RI aN 12.00 
Oil, waste and minor repairs to engines....... 40.00 
GG T OTe NEE EES Ore Rha ta be eee 15.00 
Depreciation on plant due to overload condi- 
tions, one-half of 6% of $10,000............ 50.00 
TO GOSE Gi BEBETRHGR ooo bi tds da ieecan a $383.80 
INGE SOSE OT PISCE ced oc onc os oe eaten eon Unk wee 244.67 
Det Savile DOE BONE ics o9.6 0055 cos es Ba BS heen $139.13 


CENTRAL-STATION SERVICE FOR ICE 
PLANTS AT DULUTH. 


There is a general belief that the ice supply of the 
city of Duluth is secured by weighting down large 
cakes of ice and sinking them in Lake Superior where 
they are preserved indefinitely until wanted. That 
this story is a press-agent’s yarn is conclusively proved 
by the success of the Duluth Ice Co., whose plant is 
shown in the accompanying illustration. 

The plant equipment includes two 40-ton Artic 
compressors, each driven by a 125-hp. 4000-volt West- 
inghouse induction motor of the slip-ring wound-rotor 
type; two 2)4-in. brine pumps, each driven by a 3-hp. 
motor; two 7'4-hp. vertical motors driving brine agi- 
tators; a 3-hp. motor driving an air compressor and a 

14-hp. motor driving a blower. 

The storage rooms have a capacity of 3700 tons 
and they are filled early in the season in the cus- 
tomary manner. Should one unit be out of service, 
the other could be forced to deliver 60 tons per day. 
When both machines are running, and the plant out- 
put is 60 tons per day, the kilowatt-hours per ton 
range from 43 to 50 per ton. During one’ summer 
month when the average output was 60 tons per day, 
the average consumption was 45 kw-hrs. per ton. 

Power is purchased from the local central station 
at 4000 volts for the two induction motors and at 
220 volts 3-wire for other motors and lighting. 
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Compressors Driven by 125-Hp. Motors In Plant of Duluth Ice Company. 
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Turbine Control — Potheads for Overhead Lines— Station 
Construction—Ash-handling Costs—Repair Tower Wagon 


REMOTE CONTROL FOR TURBINE. 


Emergency Control for Steam and Vacuum. 


The Rochester Railway & Light Co. have adopted 
a form of remote control for the 10,000-kw. turbo- 
generator recently installed and placed in service dur- 
ing January at their Station No. 3. The scheme aims 
to enable the machine to be shut down quickly should 
anything occur to prevent the attendant from reaching 
the throttle; or to permit others than the actual 
attendant to shut the unit down. 

The main steam line has a cast-steel motor-oper- 
ated gate valve installed in it. This may be controlled 
from either of two stations, one of which is located 
near the turbine convenient to the turbine operator 
while the other is located on the opposite side of the 
turbine room convenient to the operators of other tur- 
bines. 

Another feature is that of the condenser vacuum 
pump. The condenser pump is motor driven. This 
motor can be stopped from several points of vantage 
in times of emergency, in this way assisting in pre- 
venting overspeeding of the turbine by breaking the 
vacuum. 


FACTORS INFLUENCING CHOICE OF DIS- 
CONNECTIVE POTHEAD. 


Features of Superiority Over Disconnect Switch as Found 
by Operating Company. 


In discussing some phases of electrical distribution 
recently, the superintendent of distribution of a com- 
pany operating an extensive distribution network in 
the Middle West brought out some salient facts regard- 
ing the disconnecting type of pothead that may prove 
of value to operating engineers who have not yet had 
much actual experience with this type of apparatus. 

To begin with, the disconnective pothead may be 
used for segregating overhead from underground con- 
ductors or for tieing together two overhead or two 
underground circuits, as well as to replace disconnect 
switches in transformer vaults, substations, etc. While 
the pothead is usually looked upon as being primarily 
for cutting over load or line in case of trouble, it is 
very convenient for making various switching ar- 
rangements for routine repairs, etc., clearing load, 
and so forth. 

The engineer above referred to, pointed out that the 
disconnective pothead is better adapted to interrupting 
current than is the disconnecting switch; this is par- 
ticularly the case where the spacing between switches 
is small, the load and voltage high and wind has to be 
dealt with. And the pothead is self-contained, whereas 
the disconnecting switch is not, but needs implements 
for opening it. Another important fact to be borne 
in mind is that the pothead occupies only about one- 
third of the space upon the crossarm that does the 
disconnecting switch. As crossarm space costs money, 


and as ample clearance is a contributing factor in cre- 
ating safe working conditions for the linemen, whose 
calling is at best a dangerous one, this feature is im- 
portant. Another fact brought out was that the single- 
phase or single-pole pothead is preferable to the three- 
phase or three-pole type because enabling greater 
clearance to be obtained, effecting the arrangement of 
conductors, reducing the possibility of lightning 
troubles, and restricting the damage done when they 
occur. 


DOUBLING STATION CAPACITY IN 
CRAMPED STATION QUARTERS. 


Space-Saving Station Construction Adopted by Wilkes- 
Barre Company. 


In handling increasing load, the ‘Wilkes-Barre Co., 
a subsidiary utility of the United Gas and Electric 
Engineering Corp., were forced to remodel one of 
their stations and install equipment for controlling and 
transforming from 2300 to 11,000 volts. 

The switching equipment embraced the necessary 
oil switches and instrument transformers for three 
TI,000-volt transmission lines, three 11,000-volt trans- 
former connections, three 2300-volt transformer con- 
nections and six 2300-volt commercial feeders. The 
old generator and feeder panelboard with its equip- 
ments were left in its original location without dis- 
turbing it in any way. The new switching structure 
being built complete, the 2300-volt feeders were cut 
over one by one without interrupting service. Prac- 
tically all lines were “worked hot.” 

‘On the new 2300-volt bus section, provision was 
made for separate circuits to the transformer banks, 
these banks, in turn, feeding the three circuits on the 
11,000-volt bus. The sections of the 11,000-volt bus 
are connected up together through disconnecting 
switches so as to form one continuous bus when the 
load is running light and making it possible to take, 
advantage of the diversity factor and tie such sections 
together as is expedient. 

An interesting feature of this installation was the 
fact that in designing this new structure it was neces- 
sary to get the entire control of all the additional 
switches within the same panel length formerly occu- 
pied by the old switchboard. This was done by making 
the low tension and high tension switches for trans- 
formers electrically-operated, and placing the control 
for the three banks on one panel and grouping the 
three transformer lines on another panel. By making 
the 2300-volt commercial feeder switches remote con- 
trol, manually operated by means of rod gear, each 
panel takes care of two circuits, thus providing space 
for future extension sufficient for one 2300-volt com- 
mercial feeder panel, one transformer and one gener- 
ator panel. 

Only such work was done on the old panelboard 
as was absolutely necessary and any re-arrangement 
of the generator panels which may be desirable, was 
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left for future consideration. The result was that 
the change was made at an exceedingly small cost. 
The total expense for this equipment, exclusive of 
transformers, figured approximately $1.65 per kilo- 
watt, while the capacity of station distribution was 
doubled. 

The work was done entirely by the employes of 
the Wilkes-Barre Co. which explains in a measure, 
the low cost. The job was done during the extreme 
cold weather of last winter under as severe conditions 
as could be imagined. It was impossible at the time 
to get men from regular construction companies to 
undertake this work. There was a large amount of 
pipe work to be done and it was possible to utilize 
men from the gas department to great advantage in 
this construction. These men were slack at the time 
and were used most effectively for cutting, threading 
and erecting the pipe structure. 


RELATIVE COSTS OF HANDLING ASHES. 


Comparative Costs of Steam Conveyor and Manual Labor. 


Definite cost data as to ash handling is often lack- 
ing in companies who have not a statistician or whose 
operating records deal with the power-plant perform- 
ance such as water evaporated per pound of coal, etc., 
and similar information that applies to the engineering 
or practical phase of performance rather than to the 
financial aspect. Frequently changes in operating 
methods are madè, and while beneficial, no conclusive 
data can be presented to prove the actual result. 


In one power plant containing a battery of one. 


500 and five 550 hp. boilers operating continuously, a 
steam ash conveyor was installed, replacing the use of 
men and horses. The ash-handling costs before and 
after the steam ash conveyor is as follows: 

COST OF ASH DISPOSAL PREVIOUS TO INSTALLATION 


OF AMERICAN STEAM ASH CONVEYOR, 
PER 24-HOUR DAY. 


2 ash wheelers ....... cc cc cece ect tees $5.44 $10.88 
1 teamster «cocci 64 is oie aha Een ewan 4.08 4.08 
1 horse and feed .......... ccc ccc ce cece eee 1.50 1.50 
$16.46 
COST OF ASH DISPOSAL AFTER INSTALLATION OF 
CONVEYOR. 
1 laborer (NOUPB) ..... cc cence cee cnc c cee re see seecessscscces $ 4.08 


Saving (24-hour day) .........ssosonossssesosessessosese $12.38 
(This laborer acts between fire cleanings as assistant fireman 
and boiler room helper.) 
The battery of six boilers are cleaned about each 
two hours. It takes the man about seven minutes to 
clean the fires. 


REPLACING CROSSARMS ON LIVE LINES. 


To replace crossarms on live high-voltage lines 
requires the use of a paraffine-treated rope, conductor 
lifter or prop supported by its own crossarm. The 
prop should be of new, dry hemp, which has been 
boiled 25 minutes in paraffine and cooled. Such a 
rope should not be allowed to lie on the ground; when 
dirty it should be replaced by new rope. Special care 
should be taken that the rope chosen has not a 
metallic core. 

The conductor crossarm-prop is attached about 
3 ft. below the arm to be moved, on opposite side of 
pole. The conductors are then detached one at a time 
from the one arm and guyed to the treated rope. The 
rope should be hooked to the conductors by means of 
switch sticks. The reverse process is used for placing 
the wires on the new crossarms. 
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LAMP REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE 
TRUCK. 


Special Features of Pacific Gas & Electric Company’s 
Wagon. 


San Francisco’s famous Path of Gold is kept in 
working condition by a special repair and maintenance 
man who operates a specially constructed tower truck 
operated by storage batteries, a 10-hp. motor being 
used to operate the truck. In designing the tower it 
was necessary to provide three sections, which, when 
lowered, would permit passing under the lowest trol- 
ley wires on Market Street, and when raised would 
be sufficiently high to permit the operator to reach the 
highest light, which is about 35 ft. above the sidewalk. 

The truck weighs 4 tons and the springs are bolted 
down so as not to function, as at certain parts of 
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Tower Wagon Used by Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 


Market street where the gutter slants considerably, the 
tower often slants at an angle of nearly 25°. If the 
springs were permitted to act, the tower would sway 
to a point where it would be dangerous on the top of 
the tower. 

The tower is raised by means of a small hoist op- 
erated by a specially designed electric motor, placed 
under the tower, and operating from the main stor- 
age batteries. 

A small electrically operated vacuum cleaner is used 
to draw the soot from the globes, which if allowed 
to collect and get wet would cause the current to leak 
across the two electrodes and would put the lamp out. 
This vacuum cleaner is also operated by the main bat- 
teries. A testing set is also mounted on the top of 
the tower, and current from the main batteries is 
used in testing the lamps. 

In order to guard against the possibility of some 
passing meddler starting up the truck or lowering 
the tower when the operator is working on the lamps, 
a special switch is provided by means of which the 
operator can disconnect the motor from the batteries, 
making it impossible to either lower the tower or 


‘start the truck. 


This equipment was designed and built by the Pa- 
cific Gas and Electric Co., the company having the 
contract to furnish all. street lighting in SanFrancisco. 
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Increased Activity in Construction Work—Electrify Your 
Home Activities—Cost Schedule for Estimating New Work 


REPORT SHOWS PROGRESSIVE MOVE- 
MENT TO RESUME BUILDING. 


Figures for March Are 80% Higher than Average for Pre- 
vious Eight Years. 


A careful study of building construction conditions 
during March made by the Department of Labor 
through the Division of Public Works and Construc- 
tion Development shows a gain in building of 80% 
more than the actual average for this month for the 
preceding eight years. These figures show a steady 
increase from week to week which indicates that there 
is a progressive movement to resume building. 

From this it is evident that the revival of building 
activities which the electrical industry, especially the 
contractors, has been patiently waiting for, is already 
well under way. While the effect is not noticeable 
as yet in electrical work it will soon be seen and con- 
tractors and central stations may confidently expect a 
very busy summer as a result. 

According to the report, the larger cities had not 
yet resumed building in the same fashion as the smaller 
places during March but as the scarcity of buildings, 
especially dwellings, is even more acute in the larger 
than in the smaller places, this condition will not exist 
very long. In fact, several of the larger cities report 
great activity during the early part of April. And, 
when these larger cities start building, it is believed 
that the industry will enjoy a prosperity greater than 
at any previous time. 

During the last week of March building and engi- 
neering contracts were awarded in districts adjacent 
to five principal cities of the United States as follows: 


District. Number. Amount. 
BOSON - iene Ptr a Ge ew a 376 $ 2,880,000 
New OTIC) oera vee oe vo te Sa ee ee 159 8$.206,524 
Philadelphia oi aw Set aa ee ek ae ees 381 5,641,008 
PittsDUrelhl | 253.40 bes ba ge eed haa eed 274 7.177.630 
CHICAKO eie ha css ee ase E ica weed ee T N 1.007 19,685,163 

Total iki a ek a aa Boh Sw wae eke es 2,267 $13,590,325 


The record for four complete weeks in the month 
of March, as shown by the weekly reports, is as 
follows: 


Week ending March 7, 1919% uann aenean $ 27.751.076 
Week ending March 14, 1919............2.006. 29,851,407 
Week ending March 21, 1919. ............ 00008 39,017,308 
Week ending March 28, 1919... 0.0.00... 005 43,590,325 


ee ee en are ee ere ee eee eer a $140,210,116 


*Minneapolis district not included. 


Two business days, the 29th and the 31st. are not 
counted in the weekly reports and it seems fair, par- 
ticularly since the amount of contracts is steadily in- 
creasing, to add as the estimated figure for these two 
days one-twelfth of the total which brings the amount 
for the month up to $151,894,202. 

Figures for the month of March for the preceding 
eight years, to the nearest million dollars, are as 
follows: 


DOV see awe heed ae eRe $ 69,000,000 LOLS eapewd corde et $ 76,000,000 


DOLE. vases E S 73,000,000 DD seg pnts Sota aman ee 95,000,060 
DVS: ip os eee ae eae 64,000,000 DY E ok ato ear ars 133,000,000 
LOLS: Swab eae oaks 59,000,000 GTS E 116,000,000 


The average for the eight years is $85,625,000. 

It thus appears that the amount for the present 
March is greater than any corresponding month, at 
least for eight years back, or 80% larger than the 
average for these years. It is to be remembered, how- 
ever, that costs are higher now and that the amount of 
construction of one of the earlier years would now, in 
common parlance, “run into more money.” The fig- 
ures for these years when converted into the cost at 
the present time show an average of $117,000,000. 
From this it appears that even with the proper allow- 
ance for increased cost, March, 1919, is almost 30% 
above the average. 

The following shows the classification of the con- 
tracts let, both as to number and amount, and the 
percentage of the whole comprised in each class, for 
the week ending March 28. 


Per cent Per ia 
o (o) 
Class. Number. whole. Amount. whole. 
Bridges, culverts ............ 155 6.8 $ 522,104 1.2 
Clubs, hotels, inst. .......... 26 1.2 1,093,675 2.5 
Federal, state, municipal ... 33 1.5 2,917,153 6.7% 
Garages, stables ............ 209 9.2 1,235,700 2.8 
Industrial .......... ce eee ees 189 7.9 10,193,600 23.4 
Publie work ceneare sd watetuets 130 ST, 7,622,662 17.6 
Residential 2.0... ccc. ce eee 1287 56.8 8,066,101 18.5 
Schools, churches, theaters.. 6f 2.7 6,611,930 15.15 
stores, Offices, banks ....... 167 G4 3.340, 800 7.7 
Street railroads ............. 1 .04 29,800 TT 
Miscellaneous ............06- 17 T6 1,956,800 4.5 
Totals wo... ce ee eee eee ee ey 257 100.00 $43,590,325 100.00 
HIGH COSTS NO BAR TO “ELECTRIFY 


YOUR HOME” ACTIVITIES. 


Activity Reported in 460 Cities—1917 Figures of 50,000 
Homes Wired to Be Exceeded. 


It is rather a peculiar fact that at the time the 
Society for Electrical Development inaugurated its 
Wire-Your-Home campaign in 1917 practically the 
same conditions of high prices for material and labor 
and certain skepticism on the part of the owners of 
old houses as to the ability of the contractor to wire 
without muss or fuss, existed just as it does today. 

In commenting upon the 1917 Wire-Your-Home 
Time campaign, J. M. Wakeman, general manager of 
the Society, said: 

“In my opinion, based upon the general knowledge 
of conditions in the industry and the best information 
available, I do not think that prices of electrical prod- 
ucts will decrease materially for months, possibly for 
years to come. History shows that when prices go 
up and remain up for any considerable period, thev 
very seldom go down, especially with conditions such 
as exist todav. (April, 1917.) This is true in the 
food and textile industries and will prove equally true 
in the electrical industry. 

“Prices will be higher. The dav of high prices is 
here. The central stations and-contractors are begin- 
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ning to realize this and to go after business as though 
they were at low basic prices. Undoubtedly next year 
and possibly for two or three more years to come, 
prices will be so much higher that people will be glad 
they went after the business in the Spring of 1917, 
when there was more prospect of adding customers to 
the lines than there will be then, and we will look back 
reminiscently to the ante-bellum prices of electrica! 
products.” 

Approximately 50,000 homes were wired during 
the above mentioned campaign. This in the face ot 
what were then considered high prices for labor and 
materials. Figured on a basis of increase in wage as 
compared to increase in labor and materials, there is 
very little difference today between conditions now and 
in April, 1917, two years ago. Labor wage has in- 
creased tremendously and, according to the estimates 
of Government statisticians average owners of unwired 
houses are fully as able to meet the small obligation 
of wiring as they were in 1917. 

“There will always be some who hold back on any 
national electrical campaign,’ says General Manager 
Wakeman, “but it has been our experience that the 
great majority of central stations and contractors are 
alive to the opportunity afforded by Electrify-Your- 
Home campaign and the fact that we have had en- 
thusiastic responses from over 460 cities in this coun- 
try, for the Electrify-Your-Home material indicates 
the keen desire to go ahead with this co-operative 
movement. Owing to the desirability of securing last- 
minute analysis of countrywide conditions, there was 
a slight delay in getting out the printed matter. but 
this has been completed and mailed to over 11,000 
individual contractors and central stations and also to 
all of the leading newspapers and periodicals in the 
country and campaigns are actively under way in many 
large and small cities, notably, Chicago, Boston, Brook- 
Ivn. Cleveland. Toledo, Chattanooga, Scranton. 
Schenectady, Albany, South Bend. Jackson and many 
others. The Pacific Coast cities, the most highly sat- 
urated from an electric standpoint, are not allowing 
this great opportunity to go by; special requests for 
Flectrify- Your-Home material having come from San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Oakland. Cal., Seattle and 
Spokane, Wash., Portland, Ore. Everv State in the 
Union, including Hawaii, has taken up this campaign.” 


COST SCHEDULE SIMPLIFIES ESTIMATING 
OF NEW BUILDINGS. 


System Developed by J. W. Collins Offers Many Advan- 
tages for Estimating Electrical Work. 


A schedule for estimating the labor and material 
costs of electrical work in new residences and apart- 
ment buildings has recently been developed by J. W. 
Collins, special representative of the Electrical Con- 
tractors’ Association of Chicago. It 1s based upon the 
outlet method of estimating but contains a special 
feature which many such systems have lacked in the 
past and which makes possible the easy and simple 
estimating of the various types of buildings with a 
reasonable degree of accuracy, without preparing a 
comprehensive list of the individual outlet costs in the 
various types of buildings. 

In this system the entire electrical installation is 
divided into four units, the service, meters, circuits and 
outlets, each of which is estimated separately. The 
service includes the labor and material for installing 
service or branch main conduit and wires, switch or 
cutouts, fuses, fittings and that portion of the cabinet 
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occupied by the service or branch main equipment ; 
the meters, including the meter loops, fittings, board, — 
meter protection fuses, etc.; the circuits, which include 
cutouts and fuses, the cabinet space they occupy and 
the necessary labor and material to install conduit and 
wire from the cabinet to the first outlet; and the outlet 
unit, which is the cost of installing the conduit and 
wire from outlet to outlet and the required fittings. 
As the special requirements of the different types of 
buildings vary principally in the circuit and meter 
units, it is evident that by figuring these separately to 
meet the individual requirements and adding to this 
the cost of the other units a fairly accurate estimate 
can be arrived at. In addition, this schedule contains 
the cost of installing numerous miscellaneous items 
such as bells, transformers, telephone outlets, etc. 

The figures given in the schedule represent the 
actual cost of labor and material at the present prices 
and installed in accordance with the rules of the Chi- 
cago Inspection Bureau. The Chicago ruling which 
requires °4 watt capacity per sq. ft. of floor space 
makes this avstem much more accurate in this city 
than where such a ruling is not in effect, it is a close 
general average of the requirements in the majority 
of buildings which are constructed at the present time. 
In operation it has been found that the estimated cost 
as taken from the schedule varies but slightly from 
the actual cost of labor and material. 


SCHEDULE OF LABOR AND MATERIAL Costs ON ELEC- 
TRICAT WorK. 


Service and Sub-service— 


Size of Size of 

Wattage. Lights. service. conduit. Cost 
1,724 43 2-14 W $7.95 
3,450 RT 3-14 w 9.65 
4.600 115 3-12 wW 10.40 
5,70 150 3-10 A 11.80 
R,050 202 3-8 3⁄4 12.51 
11,500 2RR 3-6 l 20.86 
16,100 403 3-4 1% 29.80 
20,700 alk 3-2 1% 37.32 
23,000 575 3-1 1% 43.80 
OR TAD 719 3-0 1% 54.22 
34,500 R63 3-00 2 « 63.10 
40,250 1,006 3-000 2 76.05 
51,750 1,294 3-0000 2 1.14 
Meters CACM edredon cn dad Senet Mesa e AE eens $2.35 
Circuits— 

Two-story building—single circuit, each............ 4.91 

Two-story building—twin circuits, per set.......... 6.51 


Three-story building—sinele circuit, each........... 6.21 


Three-storv building—twin circuits, per set......... R.N? 
Public hall circuits, Cacho 605.0084 sda vi ow ndess does 11.40 
Outlets— 
Ceiling outlet evse seins niare t casito seats ees 2.32 
Bracket: Outlet: $<cce caneeidche soc cae oh eae eee 2.65 
Single-pole SWitell rriererresk o rekep hna deh seesaw 3.06 
Three-way switch, per palf... <4: 6.6952 s4soe5es Sue oy 6.16 
Foursway switch, cachi Ve ccane peuos vee ee auas 4.50 
Floor DUT ahi yh ae ee oars ee ber aoe i 5.54 
Floor plug, adjustable. .... 00... 00... c ee ee ee eee 7.75 
Baseboard: -plug si és06.¢ 55 bears tanec ENA 3.95 
Baseboard plug—with attachment.................. 4.70 
Sign outlet, full circuit from cabinet............... 14.75 
Miscellaneous— 
Dron Cord eeraa enh ee BS, da she ue ae oN Or eae My 
Lamp guard for drop cord. ..... 0.0.00... ce ee eee 380 
Public telephone outlet. 0.0.0.0... 0. 0c ce cee cee tees 1.10 
OOF ODEN urarena A o n dey eae eee tines at 2.25 
Bell box and tube.......suruesanerarrrensronursuena 4.25 
Spedkiig tubes: Gant eh eeietes ei dare wn doddas 1.25 
Bell and one push button switch................... 1.25 
Additional buttons for bells. ........ 0.2.0... .0 0c eee 1.00 
Floor push button switch. ..... 0.0... 0. cc ee eee eee 3.00 


Trailor mer 4.05, 56052%2 oe yin «4 a oes eae Bare ee es Sheree 1.25 
Laundry plug, in locked box........0......0.. 0008. 


Note.—For bungalows figure service (charge as 80% of 
service charge and circuits 75% of two story charge. 
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Low-Voltage Night Light—Composition Current Tap—Ad- 


justable Cluster for Floor Lamps—Convenient Metal Punch 


Miniature Light With Self-Con- 
tained Transformer. 


The St. Louis Brass Manufacturing 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., manufacturer of 
lighting fixtures, has developed an elec- 
trical novelty to be marketed under the 
trade name “baby” light. It consists 
of an all porcelain lamp, white glazed, 
with a transformer device installed in 
the base to reduce the voltage of an 
ordinary light circuit to six volts for 
a very saali lamp. 

It is said that the current consumed 
with this device is so small that it will 
not turn the average house meter and 
consequently the cost of operation in 
view of the small current consumption 


New Low-Voltage ‘‘Baby’’ Light with 
Self-Contained Transformer. 


is so slight as to be insignificant. The 
_ amount of light is approximately 2 cp., 
which is not enough to disturb anyone 
sleeping in a room, yet sufficient to en- 
able anyone moving about the room to 
avoid obstructions and permit of easy 


access to and from the room when: 


necessary. The “baby” light will no 
doubt find its sale popular for nurseries, 
sick rooms, halls, bed rooms and 
wherever a night lamp is desirable. The 
lamp is furnished complete with 6 ft. of 
cord, plug, lamp, switch, etc., ready for 
use by screwing the plug into a socket. 


Hubbell Composition Current 
Tap. 


The No. 6700 current tap is a re- 
cent addition to the line of electrical 
wiring devices manufactured by Har- 
vey Hubbell, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
This is a combination of a current tap 
body and lamp receptacle. Both are 
made of heat-resisting composition. 

This current tap not only provides an 
extra source of current supply without 
interrupting the service from the lamp, 
but the additional outlet will take all 
standard plug caps or any one-piece 


screw base plug. Obviously this is a 
great advantage, since it doubles the 
scope and utility of the device. An- 
other good feature is found in the fact 
that the lamp hangs in the correct, 


Hubbell Composition Current Tap and 
Receptacle. 


vertical position and the tap is so de- 
signed as to allow the use of glass or 
metal reflectors. The manufacturer be- 
lieves it will become exceedingly popu- 
lar, as it can be used in buildings of 
every description where electric cur- 
rent is available. 


Adjustable Cluster for Portable 
Table and Floor Lamps. 


Manufacturers of portable lamps, es- 
pecially of the floor-stand type, will be 
interested in the new portable lamp 
cluster shown in the accompanying il- 
lustration. This new fixture is made by 
the Peerless Light Co., Halsted, Adams 
and Green streets, Chicago, and is 
known as its No. 3708. The makers claim 
that because of the swivel adjustments 
of this device the sockets can be ad- 
justed to secure the utmost efficiency 
from the lamps under all conditions. 


Adjustable Lamp Cluster for Adapting 
a Position to Any Type and Shape 
of Shade—Especially Useful for Floor 
Lamps. 


There are a great many different de- 
signs and styles of shades used on the 
present-day table and floor lamp. The 
ordinary cluster that is now used fits 
only one or two particular shapes of 
shades. With the Peerless adjustable 
cluster perfect results are claimed to be 


obtained with any shape or type of 
shade. This new cluster is made with 
the Peerless Light Co.’s patented “E-Z” 
wire stem which makes it very easy to 
assemble and wire. 


New Type of Compact and 
Speedy Metal Punch. 


The electrician has frequent occasion 
to drill or punch holes in metal race- 
ways, panels, cabinets, etc., for which 
purpose a compact and quick-acting 
punch is evidently desirable. Such a 
device has just been added to the “Jiffy” 
line of portable tools. It is known as 
the “Jiffy speed punch” and is being 
marketed by Paul W. Koch & Co., 19 
South Wells street, Chicago, III. 

Weighing but 5 lbs., it is adaptable 
for being carried in the tool kit and 


Light-Weight, Compact and Speedy Metal 
Punch. 


used either at the job or in the shop. 
It is only 9% in. long and can be 
worked in a very small space and 
cramped quarters. It punches 5/32, 
3/16, 7/32 and. %-in. holes in metal up 
to No. 10 gauge. The tool requires lit- 
tle oiling and no adjustment. It has a 
deep throat and a one-piece, automatic 
disappearing stripper, giving a clear 
view of the punch and punch mark for 
the next operation. Several sheets may 
be punched with one operation. Crowned 
punches of the floating type are used, 
directing the power to the center. The 
punches do not twist or turn in opera- 
tion, thus practically eliminating punch 
breakage. The hole is punched clean, 
without leaving a bur on the metal. 
Operation of this Jiffy punch is said 
to be very easy and non-fatiguing be- 
cause of the absence of long, clumsy 
handles, because only a half turn of the 
lever is required to drive the punch 
through the metal by a quick and posi- 
tive action, and the operator can work 
close to the material. The punch marks 
are quickly and accurately followed. 
The handle above the center naturally 
keeps the punch upright. The punches 
and dies are easily changed. The tool 
is readily clamped/in a_vise, if desired. 
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Trade Activities 
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Electric Furnace Installations—Ball Bearing Interests Com- 
bine — Westinghouse Training Course a Complete Success 


George Hillard Benjamin, electri- 
cal engineer and patent attorney, will 
remove his offices from 66 Broadway 
to 160 Fifth avenue, Mohawk build- 
ing, New York, on or about May 1. 


The Huff Electrostatic Separator 
Co., having outgrown its plant at 60 
India street, Boston, announces the 
opening of its new offices, labora- 
tories, and works at Mystic and Sum- 
mer streets, Arlington, Mass., where 
it will maintain a fully equipped mod- 
ern laboratory and conduct investiga- 
tions embracing all ore dressing 
metallurgical and milling problems. 


D & W Fuse Co., Providence, R. I., 
has issued a supplement to its cata- 
log No. 16, which describes the new 
knife-blade type of D & W renewable 
cartridge fuses. The farrule type of 
these renewable fuses was described 
in the earlier edition of catalog No. 
16. The knife-blade fuses are made 
in all standard ratings up to 600 amp., 
600 volts, and are of a very rugged 
form to stand the severe service to 
which they are likely to be subjected. 


Spokane Electric & Supply Co., a 
new electrical concern with B. E. 
Smead as president and H. J. Rennie, 
secretary, has been organized to op- 
erate in Spokane, Wash. A general 
retail and repair business will be car- 
ried on in conjunction with the manu- 
facture of farm lighting and power 
plants. The company will also give 
battery service and be equipped to 
take care of automobile lighting and 
starting systems that may be in need 
of repair. Mr. Smead has until re- 
cently been connected with the 
Nixon-Kimme}l Co., electrical contrac- 
tor-dealer of Spokane, Wash. He isa 
graduate of the Washington State 
College and was for several years in 
the employ of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 


Electric Furnace Construction Co., 
Finance building, Philadelphia, re- 
ports the successful starting up of a 
Greaves-Etchells electric furnace at 
the plant of the Davidson Tool Manu- 
facturing Corporation, Brooklyn. This 
furnace is used in conjunction with 
Mr. Davidson’s special process for 
the manufacture of high speed steel 
castings. Remarkable results have 
been achieved in the manufacture of 
high speed cutters, drills, boring 
tools, etc. The company also reports 
that operation of a 6-ton furnace has 
begun at the Navy Department, Mare 
Island. In England, Greaves-Etchells 
furnaces have been installed and op- 
erations 
Electric Steel Foundries, Ltd., for the 
manufacture of steel castings, and a 
special 6-ton furnace for W. W. Mc- 
Gregor, of Aidrie, for the manufac- 
ture of alundum. 


inaugurated for the Tyne 


Badenhausen Co., Philadelphia, 
manufacturer of water tube boilers 
and stationary and marine engines, 
has established additional sales offices 
at 311 Jenkins building, Pittsburgh, in 
charge of A. D. Neeld, Jr., and at 
1225 Marquette building, Chicago, in 
charge of J. F. O. Stratton. 


Hygrade Lamp Co., Salem, Mass., 
announces the appointment of Rus- 
sell C. Tirrell as quality manager, 
succeeding George W. Fox, resigned. 
Mr. Tirrell entered the employ of the 
company about a year ago, and was 
an assistant in the quality department 
at the time of his promotion. 


Parker Electric Co., 314 Anisfeld 
building, Cleveland, Ohio, has moved 
into a storeroom at 3918 Euclid ave- 
nue where it will carry a complete 
line of commercial fixtures and all 
kinds of appliances. The company 
would be pleased to receive catalogs 
from manufacturers of these lines. 


George R. Cooley Electric Co., 
Seattle, Wash., is installing in the 
forge shops of the Pacific Construc- 
tion Engineering Co. of that city, 
two General Electric 300-kw. motor- 
generator sets, thus replacing old 
generating equipment for producing 
direct-current energy for cranes and 
motors. 


Pittsburgh Electric Furnace Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., recently completed 
the installation of its furnace in the 
plant of the Farrell-Cheek Steel 
Foundry Co. The installation has a 
capacity of three tons scrap and re- 
quires approximately one hour and 
forty minutes per heat at a power fac- 
tor of 82%, with a current con- 
sumption of 600 kw-hr. The opera- 
tion of electrodes is entirely auto- 
matic, and are operated by three small 
motors through relays. Power is 
furnished to the foundry company at 
6600 volts pressure through 2300-6600- 
volt General Electric step-up trans- 
formers. Between 35 and 40 heats 
have been run to date, and five heats 
are run off in 10 hours, including re- 
charging and cleaning. 


Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., is distributing a 
new publication which has for its title 
“C-H Molded Insulation.” It is a 
two-color booklet of 16 pages and de- 
scribes Thermoplax and Pyroplac, the 
trade names of the heat resisting and 
fire resisting insulations. Numerous 
photographs illustrate over two hun- 
dred different pieces molded from 
these materials within the last months. 
They include such pieces as attach- 
ment plug and cord connector parts, 
heater connectors, ignition wire 
spacers, switch and starter bases, 
stove, hot plate and heater bases, ma- 
rine wiring devices, switch and rheo- 
stat handles, radiator caps, and a large 


dificult piece to mold,—a 24-inch 
held rheostat base. The booklet gives 
the physical properties and character- 
istics of these two materials and de- 
scribes the method of manufacture. It 
is intended for distribution to design- 
ing engineers and others interested in 
the uses of molded insulation. 


Corliss Carbon Co., Inc., Bradford, 
Pa., one of the largest exclusive man- 
ufacturers of motor and generator 
brushes, has just published bulletin 
No. 6, which gives complete up-to- 
date data on brushes in condensed 
form. Copies may be obtained from 
the factory. 


Gellert Engineering Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., is erecting and installing 
electrical precipitators at the plant 
of the American Manganese Manu- 
facturing Co., at Dunbar, Pa., for the 
purpose of cleaning the gases from 
its blast furnaces. It is expected 
that erection of these precipitators 
will be completed about June 1. The 
Gellert company recently completed 
tests made with a small precipitator 
at the plant of the Woodstock Op- 
erating Corp. at Anniston, Ala. 


American Chain Co., Inc., export 
department, New York, announces 
that its foreign representative, Xavier 
de Nice, will leave the United States 
shortly for an extensive trip through 
European trade centers for the pur- 
pose of investigating conditions in va- 
rious markets abroad and establishing 
agencies for the large manufacturing 
house which he represents. The com- 
pany is a very large producer of 
chains, among the features of its line 
being weldless, electric arc, fire- 
welded chains in all sizes, styles and 
finishes. The complete line of the 
concern is described in catalogs 
printed in English, French, Spanish 
and Portuguese languages, and cor- 
respondence through the export de- 
partment is conducted in all foreign 


_ languages. 


Schweitzer & Conrad, Inc., 4431- 
4439 ‘Ravenswood avenue, Chicago, 
has issued a new catalog of its high- 
voltage protective and switching 
equipment. This is divided into five 
sections, dealing with the particular 
classes of apparatus described. Sec- 
tion 1 is devoted to high-voltage fuses, 
both of the outdoor and indoor type, 
safety disconnecting switches, choke 
coils, fused disconnecting switches. 
special mountings for switches and 
fuses, protective combinations as 
well as fuse tongs, switch sticks 
and other auxiliaries. Section 2 deals 
with high-voltage circiut breakers 
and circuit breaker protective 
combinations, both of the outdoor and 
indoor types and of the automatic 
and non-automatic_types. In Sec- 
tion 3 are described ejector-primary 
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cutouts, S & C fuse primary cutouts 
and resistance disconnecting cutouts. 
Section 4 deals with lighting arres- 
ters, of the various types manufac- 
tured by the company, also protective 
combinations of these arresters with 
choke coils, fuses, etc. Section 5 is 
devoted to voltage detectors, muiti- 
ple-circuit relays, differential relays, 
reverse-phase relays, and recording 
synchroscopes. Each of these sec- 
tions of the catalog is also published 


as a separate bulletin, being grouped | 


under one cover for convenience in 
this catalog. Each of the sections, or 
bulletins, is profusely illustrated with 
halftone views of the various types 
of equipment, dimensional diagrams, 
and installation views, occasionally 
also with oscillograms, showing test 
results of the equipment in service. 
Valuable suggestions are given for 
using the equipment to the best ad- 
vantage and for selecting combina- 
tions to suit particular requirements. 
The whole catalog comprises about 
120 pages and is very attractively got- 
ten up besides containing a mass of 
valuable information on protective 
and switching equipment for high- 
voltage lines. 


Briggs & Turivas, Inc., Chicago, 
producer of iron and steel, has 
opened an office at 1805 Equitable 
Trust building. New York, which will 
be under the direction of Carl R. 
Briggs, president of the concern. 


The Okonite Co. recently trans- 
ferred its entire executive staff from 
501 Fifth avenue, New York City, to 
the company’s plant at Passaic, N. J. 
where its main office will hereafter be 
located. A sales office will be re- 
tained at the former address. 


Harvey Hubbell, Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn., has issued perforated bulletin 
16-8, for insertion after page 70, 
catalog No. 16. This bulletin lists 
small separate attachment plugs and 
small extension cord connectors, all 
of which interchange with Hubbell 
“T” slot receptacles. ` 


Hoover Suction Sweeper Co., New 
Berlin, Ohio. launched one of the big- 
gest national advertising campaigns 
that has ever been conducted to sell 
electric cleaners. Nearly 30,000,000 
full pages in colors and black and 
white are to appear during the re- 
maining months of 1919 in a list of 
prominent periodicals. 


The American Malleable Castings 
Association, Cleveland, Ohio, has is- 
sued a book entitled “Malleable Iron,” 
which is without doubt the most au- 
thentic treatise on the subject that 
has ever been written. The booklet, 
although but a forerunner for a very 
comprehensive volume to be issued 
later hy the Association, is filled with 
valuable data. It is divided into three 
parts: What is malleable iron?: the 
American Malleable Castings Asso- 
ciation; the uses of the malleable iron 
casting, the skin of a malleable iron 
casting, etc. A copy of this book will 
he sent to anyone mentioning this 
publication if they address the Asso- 
ciation at Cleveland. 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Chi- 
cago, has disposed of the Giant truck 
department of its business, and will 
hereafter confine its operations to its 
pneumatic tool, electric tool, air com- 
pressor and other lines. The entire 
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truck business, consisting of the Chi- 
cago Heights plant, stock of trucks 
finished and in process, inventories, 
and the agencies and branches with 
their stocks, have been transferred 
and the business will be continued by 
the purchasers as a going concern, 
which will probably operate under the 
title of the Giant Truck Corporation. 


Bryan Washing Machine Co., Bry- 


‘an, Ohio, has’ been organized with a 


capital of $50,000 and will engage in 
the manufacture of electric washing 
machines. The organizers of the com- 
pany are E. C. Carroll, N. W. Car- 
roll and H. E. Huffman. 


Ball Bearing Manufacturers Com- 
bined.— Of interest to all users of 
bearings is the just announced com- 
bination, effective May 1, of the Hess- 
Bright Manufacturing Co., the SKF 
Ball Bearing Co., the Atlas Ball Co., 
and the Hubbard Machine Co. The 
new company, under the name of 
SKF Industries, Inc., will offer a 
comprehensive line of ball bearings, 
including the Hess-Bright deep- 
groove type, SKF self-alining radial 
and thrust bearings and ball bearing 
pillow-blocks and shafting hangers. 
Through the medium of its engineer- 
ing organization, backed up by a well 
equipped laboratory, the new com- 
pany will be able to place at the ser- 
vice of bearing users the knowledge 
gained in many years’ study of anti- 
friction bearings of all kinds. On 
request, manufacturers’ problems will 
be analyzed in detail and that type of 
bearing recommended which, inde- 
pendent of sales considerations, is 
best suited to the conditions. In 
addition the laboratory staff will 
carry on research studies affecting 
anti-friction bearing design and ap- 
plication. SKF Industries, Inc., is 
the consummation by physical con- 
solidation of a merger, begun some 
time ago of the four companies men- 
tioned under the direction of B. G. 
Prytz, president; W. L. Batt, vice- 
president; J. P. Walsh, comptroller, 
and S. B. Taylor, sales manager. The 
principal office will be at 165 Broad- 
way, New York City, with branches 
at Boston, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Buf- 
falo, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, and San Francisco. 


Westinghouse Company Offers 
Course to Technical School Gradu- 
ates—The complete success of the 
army system of training technical 
men for positions requiring a high 
degree of specialization has attracted 
much attention. However, the meth- 
ods used are not altogether new, as 
many of them have been used for a 
number of years by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. in 
training college graduates for its 
commercial and engineering depart- 
ments. Briefly, the principles in- 
volved are the careful selection of 
well qualified men for definite posi- 
tions and the training by intensive 
methods for such predetermined po- 
sitions. 

Emphasis is laid on the selection 
of men with the proper characteris- 
tics for the line of work they desire. 
Indication of these qualities is found 
in the college work and other mis- 
cellaneous activities of the technical 
graduate. For some types of work 
certain characteristics must predomi- 
nate, and for others, these particular 
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characteristics are not so important. 
Personality, courage, tact and initia- 
tive are emphasized in the sales type 
of student. Mathematical ability, ac- 
curacy and analytical inclination indi- 
cate the engineering type. The basic 
qualities of character are considered 
rather than experience or skill. One 
point on which stress is laid is the 
necessity of an early determination 
of the kind of work desired, as a 
means of avoiding waste of time and 
in order to get the proper prepara- 
tion for the ultimate position. Spe- 
cific intensive training is given for 
commercial, design, manufacturing 
and application engineering. The 
student is segregated for some par- 
ticular branch as soon as he demon- 
strates his fitness and expresses a de- 
sire for this particular work. The 
radical difference in the experience 
afforded in the various shop sections, 
as well as the limited time available 
for each student, makes early segre- 
gation necessary. The course covers 
a period of approximately twelve 
months, divided into shop experience 
and intensive study. During the first 
period of the course short assign- 
ments are given in different manufac- 
turing sections bearing a definite rela- 
tion to the position in which the man 
will ultimately be placed. Weekly 
class conferences accompany this shop 
period to insure thoroughness in the 
shops experience, to give a knowl- 
edge of the developments of the im- 
mediate work in which the men are 
engaged and to study the features of 
the company’s product as a whole. 

This shop training is followed by a 
short period of full time intensive 
study adapting the student to his 
particular permanent work, conducted 
under the immediate supervision of 
the department heads. After com- 
pletion of the intensive study period 
the student is taken into the regular 
organization of the company in the 
department for which his entire 
training has been shaped to prepare 
him. The departmental require- 
ments are known some time in ad- 
vance and the number of men ap- 
pointed to the course is care- 
fully restricted to limits based on 
these requirements. The method of 
training more men than are needed 
has been found unsatisfactory. Every 
man now appointed to the course is 
selected and trained for some def- 
inite position. . 

The opportunities for work on 
problems of practical engineering ap- 
plication and commercial importance 
and of association with men of broad 
business and engineering experience 
give the student a basis for cultiva- 
tion of whatever latent or active abil- 
ity he may have. Continued contact 
with high standards in engineering 
ethics and business practice rarely 
fails to produce a favorable reaction. 
The preparation of these young men 
for positions of responsibility is a 
matter of vital importance to the 
company, dealing as it does with the 
man material for the future opera- 
tion of the organization. The emi- 
nently successful system of “promo- 
tion from the ranks” to the higher 
positions makes it doubly important 
that the company and the young en- 
gineer each recognize the potential- 
ities of the other and avail themselves 
of these opportunities to the fullest 
extent. 
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Weekly Record of Construction Activities—Conventions 


EASTERN STATES. 


Marlboro, Mass.—Marlboro Elec- 
tric Co. is understood to be arrang- 
ing plans for the immediate construc- 
tion of new power lines to connect 
with the system in Fayville. 


Springfield, Mass.—Fire recently 
damaged the boiler house at the 
woodworking plant of the J. J. Fuller 
Co., located on the Westfield river. 
Plans are under consideration for im- 
mediate rebuilding. 


Warren, Mass.—Warren Steam 
Pump Co. has awarded a contract to 
the William F. Fullam Co., North 
Brookfield, for the construction of a 
one-story addition to its plant, to pro- 
vide increased capacity. 


Fair Haven, Vt.—Mahar Brothers, 
one of the largest and most success- 
ful slate companies, are erecting a 
mill for the manufacture of granu- 
lated slate, this mill to be equipped 
throughout with motor drive and will 
have 225 hp. installed. This granu- 
lated slate produted in this territory 
is used in the manufacture of pre- 
pared roofing. 


Manchester, Vt.—Equinox Spring 
Co. has recently changed hands. The 
new owners are to greatly increase 
the capacity of the plant, employing 
much more labor. All of the new 
machinery, which is being installed 
will be driven by individual motors. 


Rutland, Vt.—Temple Brothers 
Marble Co. has purchased apparatus 
for changing its entire plant from 
steam to electric drive. This equip- 
ment includes a compressor motor 
and motors for its polishing machin- 
ery. About 45 hp. will be needed in 
this plant to completely change it 
to motor drive. 


New Canaan, Conn.—J. H. Laphan, 
Talmade Hill, New Canaan, has 
awarded a contract to Charles T. 
Wills, Inc., 286 Fifth avenue, New 
York, for alterations and improve- 
ments in the power plant at his local 
properties. 


Attica, N. Y.—Walter C. Lewis of 
Boston, Mass., president of the Gene- 
see Light & Power Co., arranged with 
the trustees of the village to call a 
special election to submit the propo- 
sition to enter into a contract with 
the power company for supplying 
electricity to the village for a teri 
of years. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—Announcement 
has been made that Francis P. Gar- 
van, Alien Property Custodian, will 
offer for sale to the highest bidder 
at 3 p. m., May 1, 52 shares of the 
common stock of the ,Wolf Safety 
Lamp Co. at the offices of the con- 
cern, Dekalb and Grand avenues. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.— Interborough 


Rapid Transit Co. has inaugurated 
operations in its new subway system 
through the Clark street tunnel to 
Atlantic avenue. The company com- 
menced the construction of this tun- 
nel during October, 1914, the lowest 
point of the tunnel being approxi- 
mately 85 ft. below the surface of the 
East river. The project involves an 
expenditure of about $7,000,000. 


Corning, N. Y.—Corning’ Glass 
works is considering plans for the 
construction of a one-story power 
plant at its works, about 50x80 ft., to 
provide for operation. S. Firestone, 
Granite building, Rochester, is me- 
chanical engineer for the company. 


Dunkirk, N. Y.—The city is under- 
stood to be planning for the imme- 
diate installation of an electric street- 
lighting system, of the ornamental 
type. The work includes the instal- 
lation of units throughout the prin- 
cipal business sections of the city, on 
Central avenue, from Front to Fifth 
street; on Third street, from Central 
avenue to Main street, and on Main 
street, from Second to Fifth street. 


Flushing, L. I., N. Y.—Considerable 
electrical equipment will be required 
in connection with the proposed 
garbage destruction plant to be 
erected by the Bureau of Street 
Cleaning, Fulton street, Jamaica, at 
3lst avenue and 130th street. The 
works, contracts for which have been 
awarded, are estimated to cost 
$100,000. 


Long Island City, N. Y.—Consider- 
able electrical equipment will be re- 
quired in connection with the con- 
struction of the proposed plant of 
Loft, Inc., to be located on Vernon 
avenue. The structure will be five 
stories in height, about 155x200 ft. 
This project will involve an expendi- 
ture of about $500,000. J. T. Dunn, 
501 First avenue, New York, is archi- 
tect for the company. 


Long Island City, N. Y.—Queens 
Electric Light & Power Co., 444 Jack- 
son avenue, has recently completed 
negotiations for the acquirement of 
the Queens Plaza Court building. 


New York, N. Y.—Fire recently 
damaged considerable stock and ma- 
chinery at the works of the Terrace 
Manufacturing Electric Plating Co., 
245 Center street. It is understood 
that the fire loss will be replaced im- 
mediately. 


New York, N. Y.—American Chicle 
Co., 19 West 44th street, is erecting 
a plant of reinforced concrete, 200x 
600 ft. in size. Considerable mechan- 
ical and electrical equipment, includ- 
ing pumping apparatus. automatic 
sprinkler system of 50,000-gal. per 
minute capacity, will be installed. 
Ballinger & Perrot, 1328 Broadway, 
New York, are the architects. 


New York, N. Y.—New York Edi- 
son Co. has recently been awarded a 
contract for furnishing electric ser- 
vice to the piers and docks of the 
Cunard Steamship Co. This central- 
station service replaces the private 
generating plant formerly in use. The 
work calls for the installation of ap- 
proximately 5000 incandescent lamps, 

hp. in motors, and 1000 amperes 
for electric vehicle charging. 


New York, N. Y.—Kelting Electric 
Co., 119 Pearl street, has completed 
negotiations for the leasing of prop- 
erty at 116 Pearl street, to be used 
for increased operations. 


Utica, N. Y.—Savage Arms Co., 
Turner street, has recently completed 
plans for alterations and improve- 
ments in the boiler plant at its local 
works. Griggs & Meyer, 110 West 
40th street, New York, are engineers 
for the company. 


Rochester, N. Y.—The Monroe 
Avenue Improvement Association is 
interested in improved lighting for 
Monroe avenue. Address Emel Ro- 
benbalk. 


Dover, N. J.—Wharton Steel Co. 
has purchased the property and rights 
of the Black Rock Mining Co., which 
was incorporated in 1917. The addi- 
tion of this property will double its 
present mining property, and will lead 
to additional power business. The 
Wharton Steel Co. is at the present 
time one of the largest power con- 
sumers of the New Jersey Power & 
Light Co. 


Dover, N. J.—New Jersey Power & 
Light Co. is extending its lines to the 
property of the Rock Ridge Corpora- 
tion. ‘This is a real estate develop- 
ment about one and one-half miles 
northeast of Denville, N. J. The 
prospects of future commercial busi- 
ness in this development are very 
good. The Cedar Lake development 
is also in this territory, about one- 
half miles from the Rock Ridge de- 
velopment, and there is a consider- 
able amount of business in this local- 
ity. The cost of construction of the 
above mentioned line is paid for by 
the consumers. 


Bridgeton, N. J.—The Board of 
Public Utility Commissioners has 
granted approval to the application 
of the Bridgeton Electric Co. and 
the Electric Co. of New Jersey ‘or 
permission to consolidate. 


Millburn, N. J.—Bids have been 
taken by the Water Department, East 
Orange, for the proposed alterations 
and improvements to be made in the 
pumping station at the municipal 
waterworks plant, located at Mill- 
burn. Roswell M. Roper, 436 Main 
street, East Orange, is engineer. 


Morristown, N. J—Morris & Som- 
erset Electricd Co. has commenced 
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work on the installation of an elec- 
tric street-lighting system in the 
Whippany lighting district in Han- 
over township. 


Newark, N. J.—In connection with 
the construction of the proposed 
plant of the American Oil & Supply 
Co., Lafayette street, contract for 
which was recently awarded, plans 
have been filed for the erection of a 
one-story brick power plant, about 
40 x 50 ft., to be used for works oper- 
ation. The new plant will be located 
on Wilson avenue. 


Summit, N. J.—Commonwealth 
Electric Co. is understood to be ar- 
ranging plans for an increase in its 
rates for electric service. The com- 
pany has filed petition with the com- 
mon council for approval of an in- 
crease. 


Trenton, N. J.—Delaware & Atlan- 
tic Telephone & Telegraph Co. has 
made announcement that effective 
May 1, a revised schedule of rates 
will be made operative, increasing the 
present charges by 20%, to affect all 
rates except for toll service and local 
messages’ originating at public tele- 
phones. 


Meadeville, Pa.—The city has had 
plans prepared for the construction 
of a one-story brick pumping station 
at the municipal waterworks plant. 
The structure is estimated to cost 
$11,000. F. Ellsworth is superinten- 
dent of the waterworks. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The Department 
of City Transit has taken bids for 
the construction of the proposed sur- 
face railway line to extend from Ox- 
ford avenue, Frankford section, to the 
city farms at Byberry, a distance of 
10 miles, of which it is planned to 
construct six miles for initial opera- 
tion. Contract has been awarded to 
the North American Railway Con- 
struction Co., Chicago, Ill, the low 
bidder, at $370,892. The initial six 


miles of railway will extend as far as > 


Bustleton. 


Pittsburvh, Pa.—Fire recently dam- 
aged a portion of the plant of the 
Electric Manufacturing & Repair Co., 
First avenue. It is understood that 
the company is planning for imme- 
diate rebuilding. 


Reading Pa.—Metropolitan Edison 
Co. has just closed a long-term con- 
tract with the Textile Machine Co. 
for 200 kw. This is regarded as 
especially good business as the load 
factor is good and the hours of con- 
sumption long. 


Williamsport, Pa.—Citizens Elec- 
tric Licht Co. is having plans pre- 
pared for the construction of a large 
one-story electric power plant, about 
60x 120 ft., estimated to cost, with 
equipment installation, $250,000. The 
proposed plant is to provide increased 
capacity. Jonas Fisher is general 
manager. 


York Haven, Pa—York Haven 
Water & Power Co. is planning the 
erection of a machine shop, 45 x 60 ft., 
which is to be built of brick and con- 
crete. The entire new plant will be 
fitted with modern equipment, in- 
cluding machines for tiling master 
wheels, planer, lathes, air compres- 
sors, etc. 


Baltimore, Md.—Wilcox Brown 
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DATES AHEAD. 


Pacific Coast Section, N. E. L. A., 
Pacitħie Division, National Electrica! 
Jobbers’ Association and California 
Association of Electrical Contractors 
and Dealers. Joint convention, Coro- 
nado, Cal., April 30 to May 2. 


National Fire Protection Association 
Annual meeting, Ottawa, Ont., May 
6-8. Secretary-treasurer, Franklin H. 
Suwon 87 Milk street, Boston, 
Mass. 


Southwestern Electrical and Gas As- 
sociation. Annual convention, Galves- 
ton, Tex., May 12, 13 and 14. Head- 
quarters, Hotel Galvez. Secretary, H. 
S. Cooper, 403-404 Slaughter building, 
Dallas, Tex. 


American Association of Engineers 
Annual meeting, Chicago, Il., May 13- 
14. Secretary, C. E. Drayer, 29 South 
La Salle street, Chicago, Ill. 


National Electric Light Association 
Annual convention, Atlantic City, N. 
J., May 19-23. Secretary, T. C. Mar- 
eh 33 West 39th street, New York 
City. 


Electric Power Club. -Annual meet- 
ing, Hot Springs, Va., May 22, 23 and 
24. Secretary, C. H. Roth, 1410 West 
Adams street, Chicago. 


Illinois Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers. Summer con- 
vention, Decatur, Ill., June. Secretary, 
N. M. Blumenthal, 179 West Washing- 
ton street, Chicago. 


Electrical Supply Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion. Annual convention, Hot Springs, 
Va., June 10, 11 and 12. Headquar- 
ters, The Homestead Hotel. Secre- 
tary, Franklin Overbagh, 411 South 
Clinton street, Chicago. 


Tri-State Water and Light Associa- 
tion. Annual convention, Greenwood, 
S. C., June 17-19. Secretary-treasurer, 
WwW. F, Stieglitz, Columbia, S. C. 


American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers. Spring meeting, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Detroit, Mich., June 17-20. Secre- 
tary, Calvin W. Rice, 29 West 39th 
street, New York City 


American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers. Summer meeting, Boston, 
Mass., June 18-21. Secretary, Prof. J. 
C. Olsen, Polytechnic Institute, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


American Institute of Electrical En- 
i Annual convention, Adiron- 
dacks, N. Y., June 24-27. Head- 
quarters, Lake Placid Club. Secretary, 
F. L. Hutchinson, 33 West 39th street, 
New York. 


National Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers. Annual con- 
t! vention, Milwaukee, Wis, July 15, 16 


and 17. General manager, Wiliam H. 
Morton. 110 West 40th street, New 
York City. 

Ohio Electric Light Association. 


Annual meeting, Cedar Point, Ohio. 
July 15-18. Headquarters, Breakers 
Hotel. Secretary, D. L. Gaskill, Green- 
ville, Ohio. 


Association of Iron and Steel Elec- 
trical Engineers. Annual convention, 
St. Louis, Mo., September, 1919. Sec- 
retary, John F. Kelly, Empire building. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


National Association of Electrical 
Inspectors. Meeting, Springfield, 
Mass., Oct. 13 and 14. Secretary, W. 
L. Smith, Concord, Mass. ; 


Illuminating Engineering Society. 
Annual convention, Chicago, Il, Ov- 
tober. General secretary, Clarence L. 
Law, 29 West 39th street, New York 
City. 


Motor Co. has had plans prepared 
for the construction of a two-story 
addition to its building at 605-607 
West North avenue. Wiliam H. 
Emory, Munsey building, is architect. 


Baltimore, Md.—United Railways 
& Electric Co., Continental building, 
has taken bids for the construction of 
a two-story reinforced concrete sig- 
nal tower, to be located at Spar- 
rows Point, Md. 
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Baltimore, Md.—Samuel T. Wil- 
liams, 223 North Calvert street, is 
desirous of obtaining prices on 150- 
hp. boilers, 250 to 300-kw. generators 
and engines, condensers, air pumps, 
etc. 

Wheeling, W. Va—The city pro- 
poses to establish a lighting plant 
for the proposed waterworks. Engi- 
neers Chester & Fleming estimated 
the cost at $3000. 


Wheeling, W. Va.—National Con- 
tract Co., Evansville, Ind., has sub- 
mitted the low bid to the Govern- 
ment, Engineering Department, for 
the construction of dams Nos. 23 and 
25, at $586,372 and $619,423, respec- 
tively. 


Charlotte, N. C.—Charlotte Elec- 
tric Repair Co. wants prices on 100- 
hp. motors. 


Salisbury, N. C.—Southern Power 
Co. is arranging plans for the instal- 
lation of a local electric light and 
power distribution system, a fran- 
chise having been secured from the 
city. 


Wilson, N. C.—The City Commis- 
sion is understood to be considering 
plans for the installation of some 
equipment to be used in connection 
with the municipal electric light sys- 
tem. Bonds to the amount of $75,000 
will be voted for the proposed work. 


Chester, S. C.—Western Union 
Telegraph Co. is considering plans 
for the construction of a new 55-pair 
cable carrying 130 wires, partly un- 
derground, extending about one mile. 
Estimated cost $10,000. 


Greenville, S. C.—Mattress & Man- 
ufacturing Co. is in market for elec- 
tric motors. 


Lyons, Ga.—Municipal bonds for 
establishing electric light plant is 
proposed. Address mayor. 


Mount Vernon, Ga.—Plans are un- 
der consideration by the city for the 
installation of a municipal electric 
light plant. It is understood that 
bonds to cover the cost of the work 
will be issued. 


Savannah, Ga.—Bids for electrical 
wiring of the auditorium, according 
to recommendations of the electrical 
engineer, will be called for by the 
city, this action having been author- 
ized by the city council. 


Southwest La Grange, Ga.—Until 
May 1, bids will be received by the 
council for the construction of about 
two miles of transmission line for 
local service. 

Miami, Fla—Miami Electric Light 
Co. is considering plans to increase 
the present capacity of its plant. New 
generating and other equipment wili 
also be installed. H. H. Hyman is 
manager. 


Tallahassee, Fla.—The Tallahassee 
electric light and power plants were 
destroyed by fire recently, entailing 
a net loss to the city of approxi- 
mately $50,000. Engines, generators 
and switchboards and all the build- 
ings were completely demolished, 
though the boilers probably suffered 
but slight damage. 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES. 


Arcadia, Ohio.—$13,000 in bonds 
has, been voted>to provide means to 
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obtain electric current for the village. 
Address village clerk. 


Bucyrus, Ohio.—Central Power Co. 
has made a proposition to build the 
high tension power line into Galion, 
Ohio, and furnish current at 1.6 cents 
per kw. 


Cleveland, Ohio.—Van Dorn Elec- 
tric Tool Co. will erect a four-story 
building, 50x100 ft., to provide 
greater manufacturing facilities. It is 
planned to use the new building for 
its electrical equipment. 


Lebanon, Ohio.—The electric light 
plant will be improved; $14,000 will 
be expended. Address Bert Monger. 


Oxford, Ohio—Engineer F. A. 
Bouley, 1250 Nicholas building, To- 
ledo, has prepared estimates for one 
mile of high tension line, electric 
pump and 200,000-gal. elevated tank. 
Estimated cost $40,000. Bids will be 
received about June 1. 


Port Clinton, Ohio.—The munici- 
pality of Port Clinton has ordered 
additional street lights for the lake 
front. In addition to this there are 
some excellent prospects for addi- 
tional power business within the next 


60 days. 


Salem, Ohio.—The special commit- 
tee of the council recommends a 


200,000 bond issue for a municipal 
telephone system. Address city en- 
gineer. 


Decatur, Ind—Farmers Light & 
Power Co. and the Preble Light & 
Power Co. after a hearing before the 
public service commission, were auth- 
orized to proceed with the building of 
their electric line to furnish the resi- 
dences east of the city and the resi- 
dences of Preble with electric cur- 
rent. Both lines will be furnished 
with electric current from the Deca- 
tur Light & Power Co. The capital 
stock of the Preble company will be 
$9000, and the Farmers’ company 
$5000. Address general manager. 


South Bend, Ind.—A_ wholesale 
electrical house is being planned for 
this city. A meeting of the electrical 
contractors of South Bend has been 
held and it was the unanimous opin- 
ion that a wholesale supply house 
for electrical goods should be estab- 
lished here. The nearest wholesale 
electrical house at the present time 
is at Chicago. 


Alvin, Ill.—The Illinois Public 
Utilities Commission has been grant- 
ed a certificate of convenience and 
necessity to build a transmission line 
from Alvin to Bismark and to sell 
current in Bismark and along the 
route between the two villages. 


Chicago, Il.—Hill Pump Valve 
Co. has purchased a tract of land 
205,402 sq. ft. in size, at the south- 
east corner of Belmont and Knox 
avenue, for a cash consideration of 
$52.000. The company proposes to 
build a large plant, the first unit of 
which will involve an expenditure of 
$500,000. This will be one story 
high, of saw-tooth construction, and 
will contain about 50,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space. 


Columbia 1ll.—Bids will be called 
for extending the municipal light and 
power plant. The specifications in- 
clude extension to building, engine, 
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generator, switchboard, steam spe- 
clalties, piping, etc. Engineers Ful- 
ler & Beard. Chemical building, St. 
Louis, Mo., have prepared estimates. 
Address city clerk. 


Eldorado, Ill—The question of is- 
suing municipal light bonds is under 
consideration. Address village clerk. 


Mattoon, I1l.—Central Illinois Pub- 
lic Service Co. has applied to the 
State Public Utilities Commission for 
authority to purchase 71 of the first 
mortgage 5% gold bonds of the Cen- 
tral Illinois Traction Co. 


Peoria, Ill.—An electric generator 
valued at $1000 was completely de- 
stroyed by fire in the street car power 
house at the foot of Walnut street. 


Petersburg, Ill.—Abbott Light & 
Power Co. has been given a certificate 
of convenience and necessity for the 
construction and maintenance of a 
high tension transmission line from 
Petersburg to Pleasant Plains. The 
company is also given authority to 
construct and operate a distribution 
svstem in the village of Pleasant 
Plains and to furnish power to con- 
sumers along the route. 


Rockford, Ill—Rockford & Inter- 
urban Railway will issue $105,500 in 
bonds for improvements. Address 
general manager. 


Rock Island, Ill—Rock River Val- 
ley Light & Power Co. will construct 
and operate a 4400-volt electric trans- 
mission line from Silvis to Hillsdale 
and will also construct and operate 
a distribution system in Barstow, 
Joplin and Hillsdale. The company 
will construct a line from Barstow to 
Hillsdale. The Illinois Public Utility 
Commission has granted the com- 
pany authority to issue $20,000 capital 
stock. 


Rossville, Ill.—Rossville Electric 
Light Co. has been granted a certiti- 
cate of convenience and necessity by 
the Illinois Public Utilities Commis- 
sion to construct and operate a 6600- 
volt electric transmission line from 
Rossville to Alvin and to sell electric 
current in the village of Alvin and 


along the route between the two 
towns. 
Springfield, IIL.—A new lighting 


system is to be installed at Reservoir 
Park, following an order of the board 
of public works, which approved a 
petition signed by residents in that 
portion of the city. 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—The citizens 
have voted to improve the city light- 
ing plant. Address Fred H. Locke, 
city manager. 


Holt, Mich.—The village board is 
planning ways and means to secure 
electric lighting. Address George 
Shaw, village president. 


Oshkosh, Wis.——Morgan Co. will 
erect a one-story brick and concrete 
power plant addition, 25 x 50 ft., and 
install several new boilers and other 
equipment. 


Minn.—Sales depart- 
ment of the Minneapolis General 
Electric Co. secured contracts dur- 
ing the week ended April 11 covering 
422 customers with 243 kw. of light- 
ing and 427 hp. in motors. A net 
gain was recorded of 249 customers 


Minneapolis, 
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with 204 kw. of lighting and 307 
hp. in motors, including 209 hp. 
for the Gould Grain Elevator Co. 
New business contracted for in- 
cludes 350 hp. for the Buffelen 
Manufacturing Co. Orders were 
taken for wiring already built houses 
and apartment buildings which will 
increase the company’s load by 118 
customers. Electrical energy output 
was 23.8% greater than the corre- 
ponding week of last year. A new 
20-story, $1,000,000 theatre and 
hotel will be erected in Minneapolis 
this season. 


Red Wing, Minn.—Engineer L. P. 
Wolff, Guardian Life building, St. 


Paul, Minn., has prepared plans for 
$350,000 electric light and power 
plant. Address S. T. Irvine, city 
clerk. 


Dubuque, Iowa.—A special election 
will be held to decide the question 
of municipal ownership of a light and 
power plant to cost $5,000,000. Ad- 
dress city clerk. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The city voted 
June 17 on $500,000 bonds to enlarge 
the electric lighting plant. Address 
mayor. 


St. Joseph, Mo.—St. Joseph Rail- 
way, Light. Heat & Power Co. has 
announced that active work in the re- 
construction of its power plant has 
been begun. George W. Sarthoff, the 
operating and construction engineer 
for the firm of Henry M. Doherty & 
Co.. who has just completed a power 
plant of immense capacity for the 
Doherty Company at Toledo, Ohio, 
has arrived in St. Joseph and will have 
active charge of the work. 


Eldorado, Kans.—The city contem- 
plates erecting light plant and water- 


works. Address city clerk. 
Ellsworth, Kans.—John Erber of 
Salina has purchased the Ellsworth 


electric light plant. 


Kansas City, Kans.—The Chamber 
of Commerce of Kansas City, Kans., 
has endorsed the necessity of an ad- 
dition to the Kansas side municipal 
light plant and the proposed $500,000 
bond issue to be voted on June 17. 
The company desires to expand its 
service along the line of power users 
but at the present time no more pow- 
er consumers can be taken on by the 
plant. It is said that there are 20 
or more industrial concerns which 
would locate on the Kansas side if 
they could be assured of power. The 
proposed plan calls for the installa- 
tion of a 10,000-kw. generator at the 
plant and the erection of a substation 
at the factory and packing house dis- 
trict. 


Oswego, Kans.—$50,000 in bonds 


has been voted for municipal light 


plant. A. C. Moore of Joplin has pre- 
pared estimates. Address F. A. 
White, city clerk. 


SOUTH CENTRAL STATES. 


Louisville, Ky.—The commercial 
department of the Louisville Gas & 
Flectric Co. during the week ended 
April 12 secured 71 electric light and 
power contracts covering 28 kw. of 
lighting and 35 hp. in motors. There 
was a net gain in connected load of 
53 customers with s2 kw. of lighting 
and 22. hp. in, motors \The ‘electric 
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energy output for the week was 7% 
greater than the corresponding week 
last year. Contracts were taken for 
the wiring of 38 already built houses. 


Anniston, Ala—The council will 
improve and increase the electric 
lighting in the streets. Address Mayor 
Wikle. 

Selma, Ala.—Selma Electric Rail- 
way Co. has organized with a capital 
of $10,000. Its business is general 
traction operation in Selma and vi- 
cinity. Address general manager. 


Heber Springs, Ark.—A. R. Amos 

of Heber Springs is interested in de- 
veloping power in Red river. The 
preliminary investment made bv 
the president of the company, Dr. 
R. Amos, of Heber Springs, and his 
associates, exceeds $70,000. Dickin- 
son & Watkins, Boyle building, are 
the civil engineers who made the 
plans and who are in charge of the 
engineering work. 


New Orleans, La.—New Orleans 
Railway & Light Co. is reinstalling a 
15,000-kw. turbine, capable of pro- 
ducing 20,000 hp., at the central 
power station in Market street. This 
turbine was installed late last spring, 
but certain parts had to be sent back 
to the factory. This unit will be in 
operation shortly. 


Oklahoma City, Okla—The new 
business department of the Oklahoma 
Gas & Electric Co. in conjunction 
with the electrical dealers of Okla- 
homa City, recently conducted a sale 
of electric vacuum cleaners and elec- 
tric flat irons. During the five days 
of the sale 69 vacuum cleaners and 
49 flat irons were sold. 


Tallequah, Okla.—The city contem- 
plates installing light and power 
plant. Cost, $65,000. Address mayor. 


Dallas, Tex.—The receipts of the 
Dallas Railway Co. have reached the 
mark which pledges the company in 
its contract with the city to construct 
two new interurban electric railways, 
each to be not less than 30 miles long. 
The city commission of Dallas will 
issue a formal order soon requiring 
the immediate construction of the two 
lines. It is probable that one of them 
will run to Terrell and the other to 
Denton. 


Fort Worth, Tex.—$50,000 has been 
voted for improvements and exten- 
sions to electric light system. Ad- 
dress W. D. Davis, mayor. 


Houston, Tex.— Humble Oil & Rce- 
fining Co. will install an electric 
power plant and equipment for oper- 
ating the pumping plants of its oil 
wells in the Goose Creek district. It 
will also provide power for other 
industries. 


San Angelo, Tex.—The taxpavers 
of San Angelo have voted $500,000 
bonds, the proceeds to be used for 
the construction of a municipal elec- 
tric light and water works plant, or 
the purchase of the plants that are 
owned by the San Angelo Water, 
Licht & Power Co., subsidiary of the 


Interstate Electric Corporation of 
New York. 
Snyder, Tex.—kE. F. Renken has 


cold the holdings of the Snyder Light 
& Power Co. to Wilcox & Dunn, of 
McKinney. The new owners will 
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make extensive improvements and 


additions on the plant. 


Waco, Tex.—President J. F. Strick- 
land of the Texas Power & Light 
Co., which has its principal office at 
Dallas, has advised the city commis- 
sion of Waco that the company will 
build a $200,000 addition to its plant 
at this place provided the city will 
grant the company a new franchise 
to run to 1939. No action has been 
taken on the proposition. 


WESTERN STATES. 


Sedgwick, Colo.—Henningson En- 
gineering Co., National Bank building, 
Omaha, Neb., is preparing plans for the 
construction of an electric light plant 
and waterworks in Sedgwick. An 
election will soon be called to vote on 
an issue of $30,000 in bonds for same. 


Nucla, Colo.—Nucla has under con- 
sideration the installation of an elec- 
tric light plant. 


Seattle, Wash.—Universal High- 
Power Telephone Co. has been or- 
ganized at Seattle, to manufacture 
instruments for loud speaking in rail- 
road stations, race courses and sim- 
ilar uses. R. B. Stewart is engineer 
for the company. 


Seattle, Wash.—Thos. F. Murphine, 
superintendent of the Public Utilities, 
having control of street car opera- 
tions and betterments, has submitted 
to the city council an estimate of the 
costs of extensions, improvements 
and construction, planned for the mu- 
nicipal street railway system, the ag- 
gregate of which is $536,300. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—A boiler house 
and engine room will be erected in 
connection with the new chemical 


- plant to be built by F. W. Braun, at 


2575 East Ninth street, to cost about 
$20,000. W. J. Saunders, Laughlin 
building, architect. 


San Francisco, Cal.—Survey and 
other preliminary work in the Feather 
River Canyon has been inaugurated 
by the Great Western Power Co. for 
its proposed hydroelectric power 
plant, to cost approximately $5,000,- 
000. 


Stockton, Cal—California Cedar 
Products Co.. which has been operat- 
ing on a small scale in Stockton, will 
erect a new concrete factory costing 
$100,000. As soon as it is completed 
it will employ 200 men. 


Bakersfield, Cal—Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Co. is completing plans 
for the erection of a $20,000,000 pow- 
er plant on the upper Kern river. 


PROPOSALS 


Incubators and  Sterilizer.—Bids 
will be received by the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., for three 
electric bacteriological incubators, 
120-volt, to be delivered at Philadel- 
phia and Mare Island, and one elec- 
tric instrument sterilizer, 110-volt, to 
be delivered at Hampton Roads, Va. 
(Schedule 3893.) 


Material for 
Plant.—Bids will 


Rebuilding Light 
be received. May 
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12 by the board of trustees at the 
office of H. Mohley, clerk Sherwood, 
Ohio, for the necessary labor and ma- 
terial in rebuilding and repairing the 
electric light plant and for furnish- 
ing meters. 


Electrical Supplies.—Sealed bids in 
duplicate will be received at the office 
of the purchasing agent, Post Office 
Department, Washington, D. C., un- 
til 10 o’clock a. m., April 29, for elec- 
trical supplies, including motors, car- 
bons and fuses. Applications for 
blue prints with specifications and in- 
structions to bidders will be furnished 
upon application to the purchasing 
agent. 


Electric Light System.—Bids will 
be received at Northfield, Ohio, May 
6, for furnishing wire, electric equip- 
ment, labor, and installing electric 
lighting system along the Brooksville- 
Macedonia road, between the public 
square and Macedonia, according to 
plans and specifications on file with 
the clerk of the village. Address C. 
S. Machwart, village clerk. 


Equipment for Electric Light Plant. 
—Bids will be received by Arcadia, 
La., for the construction of a local 
electric light plant and the necessary 
equipment, including alternators. 
street light regulators, switchboards. 
line materials, etc. It is also planned 
to make improvements in the mu- 
nicipal waterworks plant. X. A. 
Kramer, Magnolia, Miss., is consult- 
ing engineer; B. F. Barnett, mayor. 

Pumping Equipment.—Bids will be 
received at Closter, Miss., April 28, 
for furnishing oil engine and elec- 
trical pumping equipment and con- 
structing certain water works im- 
provements, in accordance with plans 
and specifications on file in the office 
of the mayor. The proposed im- 
provements will consist of the fur- 
nishing and installation of oil engine 
and motor-driven pump and oil stor- 
age tank. Address W. L. Tatum, 


mayor. 


Electrical Materiał, Wire and Cable. 
— Bids will be received by the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for a miscellaneous quan- 
titv of condulets, types FE, LB, LR 
T, etc., 98% conductive sheet copper; 
inclosed ferrule clip and knife con- 
tact fuses, 2500-volt; renewable fuses: 
union renewable fuses and refills, one 
direct-current battery charging out- 
fit; 985 conductive solid copper rods: 
lead and splicing cable sleeves for 
B. & S. wire: tape, connectors, car- 


bon, sockets: bare, round. copper 
trolley wire; for delivery at South 
Charlestown, W. Va. (Schedule 


3897): solid, ashbestos-covered, slow- 
burning wire; interior communica- 
tion wire, delivery at Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Schedule 3913): five combined. 
steam-heated, electrically operated 
ironers, 48 or 50 by 16 in., 120 volts. 
direct current: sets of spares, com- 


plete, delivery at Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Schedule 3922); electrical, single- 
conductor, stranded wire, to be de- 


livered at Washington, D. C. (Sched- 
ule 3916); rubber-covered braided 
stranded copper wire. delivery at 
Pensacola, Fla., lighting and power, 
plain, single-conductor wire, delivery 
at Philadelphia, Pa. (Schedule 3906): 
and solid, weatherproof. triple-braid 
wire, delivery at Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Schedule 3914). ; 
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L. W. Helmreich Becomes Engineer Arkansas Corporation 
Commission — A. E. Arthurs Rejoins Bussman Company 


W. C. HALL, of Kokomo, Ind., has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
municipal light and water plants of An- 
derson, Ind. 


Joun H. PARKISON, 
several years has been at the head of 
water systems of the Santa Fe Rail- 
road, was recently appointed inspector 
of power plants of the system with 
headquarters at Topeka, Kans. 


THOMAS F. KELLEY, who for a 
number of years represented the Cen- 
tral Electric Co. in the eastern lowa 
territory, has become associated with 
Titus Schmid, of Dubuque, Iowa, in the 
organization of the Crescent Electric 
Co. of that city. The new company will 
open a wholesale business in all kinds 
of electrical supplies. 


H. S. Lyows, who for two years 
prior to his entry into the aviation 
branch of the service had charge of the 
sales of C-H push button specialties 
and wiring devices in the territory cov- 
ered by the Chicago office of the Cut- 
ler-Hammer Manufacturing Co., has re- 
entered the employ of the company. Mr. 
Lyons is now engaged on sales work in 
the Cutler-Hammer magnetic shift de- 
partment. 


H. M. FERGUSON, superintendent 
of steam-heating operations of the Utah 
Power & Light Co., Salt Lake City, was 
recently promoted to the position of 
manager of the Salt Lake division of 
the company. Mr. Ferguson has been 
connected with the company for about 
two years, prior to which he was in 
charge of the commercial department 
and steam-heating business of the Mis- 
soula (Mont.) Light & Water Co. 


A. E. ARTHURS, whose appoint- 
ment as special representative in_ the 
Pittsburgh territory, is announced by 
the Bussmann Manufacturing Co. of 
St. Louis, is well known among the 
industrial plants of western Pennsyl- 
vania, having ‘introduced into that ter- 
ritory many of the modern improve- 
ments now universally used in power 
plants. His many friends in the man- 
ufacturing field will be pleased to learn 
of his safe return from duty with 
the American air service in France and 
of his new representation of the Buss 
fuses. 


R. W. Van PELT, for the past two 
years in charge of the western sales of 
the insulated wire department of the 
B. F. Goodrich Co., with headquarters 
ın Chicago, has been promoted to 
charge of eastern sales, insulated wire 
department, and headquarters in New 
York City. Mr. Van Pelt, who for a 
number of vears, in fact his entire busi- 
ness career, was connected with the 
American Steel & Wire Co. in a sales 
capacity for its insulated wire and cable 
department at both the Chicagoand Pa- 
cific coast offices, until he came with 
the B. F. Goodrich Co. in 1912. 


who for’ 


J. M. Smuru has resigned his po- 
sition as managing engineer of the Tri- 
umph Electrical Co. of Cincinnati to 
accept an important post with the 
Texas Co. 


C. R. Woop will assume the man- 
agement of the othce of the Westing- 
house Lamp Co. in Cincinnati, O., about 
May 1. For the past 10 years he has 
traveled through Illinois, lowa, Ne- 
braska and South Dakota as salesman 
for the Westinghouse Lamp Co. 


E. A. BECHSTEIN has resigned as 
second vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Sandusky Gas & Electric 
Co., Sandusky, Ohio, to become associ- 
ated with a new electric supply company 
that will be incorporated soon and will 
take over the present Electric Equip- 
ment Co. 


W. J. GRAMBS was recently ap- 
pointed manager of auxiliary operations 
for the Puget Sound Traction, Light 
& Power Co., Seattle, and E. 
QUINAN has been advanced to the 
position of chief electrical engineer, 
with S. C. Lindsay as engineer, a posi- 
tion previously held by Mr. Quinan. 


A. A. OSWALD of the engineering 
department of the Western Electric Co. 
will read a paper on April 28 before the 
Chicago Section of the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers on 
“Wireless Telegraphy and Telephony in 
War.” The same paper will be read be- 
fore the Milwaukee Section of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers on the evening of April 29. 


THomas W. PETERS, who for 
the past 12 years has served as com- 
mercial agent of the Columbus (Ga.) 
Electric Co., has tendered his resigna- 
tion to become associated with the 
Chero-Cola Co. of Columbus. Mr. Pe- 
ters was one of the founders of the 
Southeastern Section, National Electric 
Light Association, of which he was the 
first president and later secretary. 


P. C. Brooxs, vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing for the Cana- 
dian Fairbanks-Morse Co., Canada, also 
general manager of E. & T. Fairbanks 
& Co., and having jurisdiction over 
their plants at St. Johnsbury, Vt., and 
Moline, 111, will make his headqnar- 
ters at 30 Church street, New York, 
where the ofhce of Henry J. Fuller, 
president of both companies, is located. 


L. W. HELMREICH, until recently 
assistant engineer to the Missouri Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission, has been ap- 
pointed engineer of the newly organized 
Arkansas Corporation Commission to 
take charge of the general supervision 
of the utilities operating in that State, 
and will establish headquarters at Lit- 
tle Rock. The Missouri commission has 
had great success in the supervision of 
the utilities of that State, and much 
of the credit is given to work done by 
Mr. Helmreich. He was formerly head 


of the Ranken Mechanical School of St. 
Louis. He is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, with the degrees of 
mechanical engineer and electrical engi- 
nees. It is anticipated that Mr. Helm- 
reich will be of great assistance to the 
corporation commission in its work of 
supervising the public utilities of Ar- 
kansas. 


Obituary. 


James RICHARDS, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., a lamp specialist for the General 
Electric Co., New York, died on April 
9, following at attack of pneumonia, 
aged 33 years. 


B. A. SCH AK, chief operator at the 
Bix Fork, Mont., power plant of the 
Mountain States Power Co., Kalispell 
division, died recently, following an 
operation. Mr. Schak had been in the 
employ of the company for 16 years. 


PATRICK WuHITTYy, the oldest 
employe in years of service of the 
Gregory Electric Co., Chicago, died 
suddenly of heart failure on April 11 
at his residence. Mr. Whitty started 
with the Charles E. Gregory Co. when 
that company was organized in 1876, 
and remained with this concern and its 
successor, the Gregory Electric Co., 
continuously up to the time of his death. 
Mr. Whitty was receiving clerk, checked 
in every machine purchased and was a 
remarkable expert, knowing every type 
of machine and being able to recognize 
any part of the equipment. 


G. E. CLaFLIN, one of the pio- 
neers in the electric light and power 
industry, and vice-president of the Elec- 
tric Bond & Share Co., New York, died 
suddenly on April 18 at Atlantic City, 
where he had gone for the Easter holi- 
days. He resided at 1 West 64th street, 
New York City. Mr. Claflin was born 
in Providence, R. I., April 4, 1860, and 
was graduated from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in 1888. Shortly 
after he entered the service of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co., where he became an expert in 
the building and equipment of electric 
generating stations. He was one of the 
organizers of the Franklin Electric Co. 
of Kansas City, which established light- 
ing plants throughout the middle West. 
He later became a member of the firm 
of Lewis & Claflin, consulting engineers, 
at Providence. In 1904 Mr. Claflin be- 
came associated with the United Elec- 
tric Securities Co. of Boston, and in 
1913 was elected an executive of the 
Electric Bond & Share Co. He was a 
director and vice-president of other com- 
panies, including the American Power & 
Light Co., Idaho Power Co., Lehigh 
Power Securities Corp. and Utah Se- 
curities Corp. He was a member of 
the bankers, engineers and technology 
clubs of New York City. The deceased 
is survived by his widow and a brother, 
Arthur W. Claflin, of Providence. 
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Municipal Plants Under Commission 
Control. 


The Illinois Supreme Court has ruled 
that Springtield’s municipal lighting plant, 
together with all other municipally 
owned plants in Illinois, are under the 
control of the Hlinois State Public Utili- 
ties Commission. This decision was 
reached in the case of the Springfield 
Gas & Electric Co. against the city 
of Springtieid to enjoin the manufacture 
of electric power by the city on the 
ground that the current was sold at a 
price less than cost. Justices Stone ana 
Duncan dissented from the majority opin- 
ion of the court. The court, in making 
the decision, held that customers of the 
city plants, under the present conditions. 
have no remedy if charges are extortion- 
ate. The decision is far-reaching in its 
effect und may play an important part in 
the pending contest before the state leg- 
islature for home rule of utilities, accord- 
ing to the judgment of various members 
of the legislature. Section 10 of the Pub- 
lic Utilities Act, which says that mu- 
nicipally owned plants are not under the 
control of the commission, is held in- 
valid, but the holding does not affect 
other sections of the law, as Section 83 
provides that if any section of the law 
is neld invalid, such decision shall not 
affect the validity of the remaining por- 
tion of the act. After ruling out the sec- 
tion which refers to the exemption of mu- 
nicipal plants, the court reverses the 
judgment of the Sangamon circuit court 
and remands the cause for another hear- 
ing and gives the appellant the right to 
file an amended bill. 


. 


Public and Private Enterprises 
Financed in Foreign Countries. 


The purpose of the Foreign Bond & 
Share Corporation, which has just been 
formed under the laws of Delaware, is to 
finance public and private enterprises in 

Central and South America, the Far last, 
Europe and other parts of the world. It 
will also sell to American investors either 
the debentures of the corporation, which 
will be covered by the deposit of the se- 
curities of these foreign companies, or the 
foreign securities themselves. It is the 
intention of this corporation to reach all 
classes of investors in the United States. 

The Foreign Bond & Share Corporatior 
has an authorized capital stock consisting 
of 140,600 snares of common stock, of the 
par value cf $100 each, and 3,000 shares, 
with no par value. Known as “‘participat- 
ing certificates.’ and a subscribed capitat 
and surplus of $2,000,000. It is understood 
that the State Department is particularly 
interested in the development of trade in 
the manner proposed by the Foreign Bond 
& Share Corporation. 

The organizers ef this corporation in- 
clude private banking firms and some of 
the strongest financial institutions 
throughout the United States. 

A number of the subscribers of the For- 
eign Bond & Share Corporation are now 
actively identified with the Asia Bank- 
ing Corporation, Mercantile Bank of the 
Americas, the American Foreign Banking 
Corporation, Banco Mercantile Americano 
del Cuba, the China & Japan Trading 
Co.. and other American financial in- 
stitutions which have branches in many 
parts of the world. For this reason, the 
new corporation is particularly well qual- 
ified to develop American trade, to pass 
upon the value, and to oversee the man- 
agement of enterprises which it finances. 

Due to the war, the export trade of the 
United States has enor mously expanded. 
Due to the same cause, America will soon 
have the greatest merchant fleet in the 
world. Neither, however, will avail the 
American people unless they are willing 
to invest some of their capital in the 
foreign countries to which the American 
merchant fleet sails. and to which Amer- 
ican merchandise is carried. 


Latin-American, Asiatic. and other 
countries undeveloped economically, will 
buy merchandise trom the nation which 
places capital at their disposal. This has 


been the history of undeveloped countries. 


It is in large part the secret of the suc- 
cess of British, German and French trade 
in such countries in the past. 

As regards the European countries, they 
now owe the United States such enormous 
sums that the mere problem of exchange 
necessitates the taking of foreign securi- 
ties by the American porie in payment 
for our exports of merchandise to Kurope, 
if such exports are to continue in any- 
thing like their present volume. 

In the past London has been the grea: 
international market for the securities of 
every government of the earth and of the 
industries that were among the principal 
sources of national wealth. British in- 
vestors always have been large buyers of 
such securities. The new-found financial 
position of the United States should re- 
sult in a similar appreciation on the part 
of American investors of this factor, 
which is vital to the future of our foreign 
commerce. 

Rates of investment return in Latin- 
American, Asiatic, and other countries 
needing development are higher than in 
the United States. There is no reason 
why, under careful supervision, the Amer- 
ican investor should not be given the 
benefit of such attractive rates of invest- 
ment return, and at the same time have 
the protection of good security. 

England, France and Germany in the 
past have done most of the financing 
necessary for the development of foreign 
countries, and have reaped the benefits; 
but, as they are no longer in a position to 
supply the amount of capital needed for 
this purpose, Americans must furnish the 
larger part of it from now on. 


Foreign Exchange. 


The following is an excerpt from an 
address by J. McCurrach, vice-president 
of. the Continental & Commercial Nationai 
Bank, delivered at the group session or: 
financing foreign trade at the Sixth Na 
tional Foreign Trade Convention: 

“In the strict sense of the word, for- 
eign exchange is the index to interna- 
tional transactions, and values are found- 
ed on the financial and political stabil- 
ity of the buying or borrowing nation, 
as well as the individual worth of the 
actual debtor. 

“The term ‘foreign exchange’ has al- 
ways been looked upon as rathervague and 
ambiguous. If our merchants and man- 
ufacturers could be induced to look into 
the matter a little more closely from the 
proper viewpoint, they would find for- 
eign exchange problems in reality very 
simple. As a matter of fact, there is 
nothing which obtains in the general prin- 
ciples of domestic business which cannot 
be applied to international transactions 
The principle of negotiating credits is ex- 
actly the same whether it involves the 
financing of a shipment to Oshkosh or 
Timbuctoo. 

“The manufacturer will find that nis 
bank will gladly and readily take care of 
the general detail work, and furnish him 
with quotations in foreign currency whicn 
will invariably enable him to make a 
much larger percentage of profit than he 
could possibly make in handling domestic 
transactions. If the American manufac- 
turer entering the foreign field will con- 
sult with his banker and discuss his 
problems fully and clearly, he will be con- 
vinced in a very short time that the for- 
eign field offers inducements far more 
profitable than the domestic field; he wilt 
re able to give continual employment to 
the workmen in his factory and thus he 
able to eliminate the vexatious accumuia- 
tion of material which he often, in the 
past, had to dispose of at reduced prices 
on the home market. 

“It may be necessary for American ex- 
porters, for some time at least, to quote 
their selling price in American dollars, fur 
the reason that during the present period 
of readjustment, American invoices might 
appear at a disadvantage if quoted at a 
rate of exchange very much at variance 
with the prevailing market. Unless that 
practice is followed, a sale should be ef- 
fected against cable quotations and the 
exchange sold by the exporter to the in- 
ternational banker immediately, as a mat- 
ter of self-protection.” 


Economic Resources of Canada. 


Many facts interesting in themselves 
and of particular value to manufacturers 
and exporters are given in a booklet on 
Canada which the Guaranty Trust Co. of 
New York has just issued. The economic 
resources of the Dominion are set forth 
in descriptive matter and in tables con- 
taining the latest available statisvics. 
Must stress is laid upon the part which 
the United States has played during the 
past in the development of Canada and 
there are suggestions, drawn from the 
plans which Canada has made to expand 
her manufacturing industries and her 
foreign trade, as to what the financial 
and commercial relations of the two coun- 
tries may be in the future. The booklet 
will be mailed upon request. 


Arkansas Light & Power Co. Con- 
solidation. 


The Arkansas Light & Power Co. has 
acquired in fee the property of the Ar- 
kansas Public Service Co., which owns 
franchises and transmission lines in the 
great rice belt of eastern Arkansas, the 
property in fee of the Denning Coal Co. 
and the controlling interests in the I'ine 
Bluff Co. at Pine Bluff, Ark., and con- 
trolling interest of the Missouri & South- 
eastern Utilities Co. The gross earnings 
of all the plants now owned and controlled 
amounted to more than $1,280,000 in 1918. 

The company has effected the perma- 
nent financing of this purchase by the sale 
to bankers of bonds and stock, and the 
floating debt of the comp red has been 
paid. The bonds are secur by a first 
mortgage on all the company’s property, 
with the exception of a small underlying 
mortgage on one of the plants, which is 
being reduced annually. The company 
now owns in fee plants in 22 cities of 
Arkansas, running in a line from north- 
east to southwest, with a cross line from 
northwest to southeast. 


Philadelphia Electric Holds Annual 
Meeting. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Philadelphia Electric Co., now 
a Pennsylvania corporation, was held 
recently at the offices of the company in 
Philadelphia. The annual report of op- 
erations presented showed gross earnings 
of $14,503,850, an increase of approximately 
$2,343.000 over 1917. Heavily increased 
expenses and taxes brought down the 
amount available for dividends to $2,032, - 
394, only a slight gain over the previous 
year, when it was $2,018,194 

Joseph B. McCall, president of the com- 
pany, informed the stockholders’ that 
since Jan. 1 last, following the close of 
the war, the commercial organization has 
resumed soliciting new business and is 
now on its regular basis. He also stated 
the new generating station at Chester had 
been in operation since the first of che 
year and had justified expectations. There 
was a marked increase in the total con- 
nected load of utilities, which, he said, 
was due to supplying eurrent for the Hog 
Island line of the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Co. Stockholders approved the 
sale by the company of 33,000,000 of first 
mortgage bonds. 

President McCall and other members of 
the board of directors were re-elected as 
follows: Jeremiah J. Sullivan, Charles E. 
Ingersoll, J. R. McAllister, John T. Win- 
drim, Sidney F. Tyler, W. H. Johnson, 
Martin V. Bergen and A. V. R. Coe. 


Mapleton Electric Light Declares 8 
Per Cent Dividend. 


The annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Mapleton Electric Light & Power 
Co. was held recently. A comprehensive 
report was presented by F. J. Bomberger, 
secretary, showing both the assets and 
liabilities of the company, which gave the 
Value of the plant at $11,546.47. Other 
assets were: Cash on hand, $2541.54; ac- 
counts receivable, $164.97; merchandise, 
etea $150. The liabilities are: Stock, 
$11,000; aindivided profits, 1915 to 1918, 
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Putting Ideas at Work 


A great deal of development work in electrical 
industries has been held back. Now is the 
time to resume it. Put your ideas to work as 
rapidly as circumstances permit. 
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C. A. TUPPER President 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE PRESS, INC., CHICAGO 


If you talk intimately to almost any man of 
affairs he will unfold to you some pet plan that 
he has long cherished, but which for various 
reasons he has never tried to do anything with. 
Perhaps it is a new product that he has in 
mind; maybe an idea for an entirely new kind 
of business; perhaps an untried sales plan. 
Anyway, it is an undeveloped possibility that 
a practical man regards as promising. 


Now is the time for men to reach down 
into the secret corners of their desks and pull 
out those plans. For the next few months, 
while wages, selling prices and other basic con- . 
ditions of industry are being readjusted, every- 
thing will be in a state of flux. The times will 
be just right for the reception of new ideas, 
new propositions and new enterprises. The 
person who is trying to get a hearing for what 
he has to offer will not encounter the usual 
static conditions that hold back new things. 


It must be remembered that every successful 
institution was once nothing more than an idea 
in the brain of some man. Having the courage 
to put it into action is what won him success. 
There is no profit in ideas until they are put 
to work. 
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$1397.27; 
$1428.39. 

It was explained that improvements to 
the amount of $3500 would be made in ex- 
tending the line from Rapidan station to 
the dam. This expense, however, will be 
divided between Good Thunder, Maple- 
ton and Minnesota Lake, all of whom 
would benefit by the extension. 

A dividend of 8% was declared at the 
meetingand checks presented to the stock- 
holders present. The old board of di- 
rectors was unanimously re-elected as 
follows: V. J. Greiner, F. J. Bomberger, 
B. F. McGregor, U. G: Argetsinger, L. W. 
Krueger, C. L. Sellers and H. C. Hoaling. 


net profits, 1918 and 1919, 


Barrett Net Profits Increase. 


After charges and federal taxes, the 
net profits of the Barrett Co. in 1918 
available for dividends were $3,949,979. 
equivalent, after preferred dividends, to 
$20.82 a share on the common. In the 
preceding year the amount applicable to 
the common stock was $3,728,302, or the 
equivalent of $20.21 a share. The reserve 
for federal taxes was $2,000,000, an in- 
crease of $1,580,000 over 1917. The bal- 
ance sheet shows working capital to be 
$14,638,489. The reserve for depreciation 
was $4,307,471, an increase of nearly 
$1,500,000. 


Union Switch & Signal Issues Report. 


The Union Switch & Signal Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the Westinghouse Air Brake 
Co., has issued its annual report, pre- 
senting a detailed account of operations 
for the past year. The net profits of the 
company for the year ended Dec. 31, 1918, 
agerogatod $2,522,861, from which $1,100,- 
000 was deducted as a reserve for federal 
taxes, leaving a net addition of $1,422,861 
to sarplus for the year. The total surplus 
at the close of the year amounted to $2,- 
eee and total assets aggregated $14,- 
054,001. 


Middle West Utilities Bonds. 


A. B. Leach & Co. have purchased and 
are offering at 97 and interest, yielding 
nearly 7%%, $500,000 Middle West Utilities 
Co. five-year 7% convertible gold notes. 
due March 1, 1924. The Middle West 
Utilities Co., through its subsidiaries, op- 
erates public utility properties in 15 
states, chiefly in the middle West, serving 
an aggregate of 463 communities wiih 
electricity, gas, water and heat. The 
company reports that earnings for the 
two months ended Feb. 28, 1919, are th 
best in its history. : 


Allis-Chalmers Earnings Report. 


Net earnings of the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co. for 1918 were $4,625,- 
866.76, compared with $4,010,490.51 for the 
preceding year, according to the com- 
pany’s sixth annual report, just issued. 
` The 1918 report is in striking contrast 
with the company’s 1914 statement, when 
it reported a deficit of $25,068. This was 
during the early stages of the war, which 
marked a period of general business de- 
pression in the United States. 

Last year was one of the most pros- 
perous in the company’s history, due to 
the large volume of war business. The 
volume of unfilled orders on hand Dec. 
31, 1918, after deducting cancellations or 
government work. amounted to $23,153,- 
403.16. The bulk of the unfilled orders is 
in ordinary commercial business. 

The net working capital of the com- 

any, as of Dec. 31, 1918, amounted tc 
B19.642.207.70, as compared with $16,421.- 
545.74 on Dec. 31, 1917. 


Dividends. 


Houghton County Electric Light Co. has 
declared a dividend of 62 cents, and a 
semi-annual dividend of %%: also a 
semi-annual dividend of 75 cents on pre- 
ferred stock. payable May 1 to stock of 
record April 18. 


Idaho Power Co. has declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 1%% on preferred stock, 
payable May 1 to stock of record April 21. 


A quarterly dividend of 1%% on pre- 
ferred stock has been declared by the 
Pacific Power & Light Co., payable May 
1 to stockholders of record April 22. 


Texas Power & Light Co. has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 1%% on preferred 
stock, payable May 1 to stock of record 
April 19. 


Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 2%. pay- 
ame April 30 to stockholders of record 

pri} 25, 
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Cities Service Co. has declared a month- 
ly dividend of % of 1% each on the com- 
mon and preferred stocks, and the usual 
monthly dividend of of 1% in stock on 
the common, all payable June 2 to stock 
of record May 15. 


Havana Light & Power Co. has de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of $3 on 
preferred stock, payable May 15 to stock 
of record April 22. 


Commonwealth Edison Co. has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 2%, payable May 
1 to stockholders of record April 15. 


Ft. Wayne Power & Light Co. has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 1%% on 
preferred stock, payable May 1 to stock 
of record April 21. 


Directors of the American Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. have declared a quarterly div- 
idend of 75 cents a share on preferred 
stock, payable May 1 to stock of record 
April 18. 


Electric Securities Co. has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 14% on preferred 
stock, payable May 1 to stock of record 
April 22. 


Illinois Northern Utilities Co. has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 1%% on 
preferred stock, payable May 1 to stock of 
record April 29. 


Earnings. 
PACIFIC GAS & ELECTRIC. 

For the year ended Dec. 31, 1918—Gross 
$22,595,516, increase $2,782,135; net after 
taxes, etc., $7,865,187, increase $906,496; 
total income, $8,375,388, increase $908,350; 
bond and other interest, $4,117,065, in- 
crease $16,158; bond discount and expense, 
$187,019, increase $1968; depreciation re- 
serve, $1,000,000; preferred dividends, $1,- 
490,463, increase $19,358; surplus, $1,580,- 
840, increase $870,865. 


CITIES SERVICE CO. 


For March— 1919. 1918. 
Gross ......... EEE A $1,947,819 $1,975,211 
Net after taxes ...... 1,884,896 1,938,443 
Surplus after charges 1,714,846 1,938,252 

For 12 months ended March 31— 

Gross ..... Sigal aes, E 21,992,476 19,850,979 
Net after taxes ..... 21,389,504 19,477,344 


Surplus after charges.20,689,384 19,474,690 
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NEWPORT NEWS & HAMPTON RAIL- 
WAY, GAS & ELECTRIC. 


, Gross earnings— 1919. 1918. 
February .........::8. $ 188,701 $ 131,571 
2 months ............. 408,027 261,818 

Net earnings— 

February ............ 46,408 41,420 
2 months ............ 102,498 78,783 
TEXAS POWER & LIGHT. 
Gross earnings 1919. 1918. 
February ............ $ 291,958 $ 272.7 
12 months ............ 3,299,254 2,716,619 

Net earnings— 

February ..........0- 101,319 104,964 
12 months ............ 1,075,260 1,031,784 
DETROIT EDISON. 

Gross earnings— 1919. 1918. 
March .........-cee. $1,375,361 $1,140,244 
3 months ............ 4,155,919 3,560,508 

Net earnings— 

March “6 ssedc hae ee ees 400,188 328,238 
3 months ............ 1,238,654 1,066,971 


KANSAS GAS & ELECTRIC. 


Gross earnings— 1919. 1918. 
February ..........0. $ 248,948 $ 183,533 
12 months ........... 2,241,968 1,775,137 

Net earnings— 

February ............ 88,321 54,549 
12 months . ........ 743,697 498,418 


BRAZILIAN TRACTION, LIGHT & 
POWER. 


Gross earnings— 1919. 1918. 
February ......c.ce0-. $7,972,000 $7,315,000 
2 months ............ 16,494,000 15,152,000 

Net earnings— 

February .........00- $3,864,000 $3,565,600 
2 months ............ 8,147,000 7,261,000 


UNITED LIGHT & RAILWAYS. 


Gross earnings— 1919. 1918. 

2 months ............ $1,710,148 $1,447,446 
Net earnings— 

2 months ..... Seen 469,731 418,720 


APPALACHIAN POWER. 


1919. 1918. 
February gross ......$ 114,637 $ 98,228 
Net after taxes ..... 70,032 50,541 
12 months’ gross..... 1,301,996 992,963 
Net after taxes 633,846 434,091 


saoo’ e 
e 


Surplus after charges 113,731 54,995 


WEEKLY COMPARISON OF CLOSING-BID PRICES OF SECURITIES OF LEAD- 
ING ELECTRICAL COMPANIES. 


Quotations furnished by F. M. Zeiler & Co., Rookery Bldg., Chicago. 


Div. rate. Bid Bid 
Public Utilities. Per cent. Apr. 15. Apr. 22. 
Adirondack Electric Power of Glens Falls, common.............. 6 13% 13 
Adirondack Electric Power of Glens Falls, preferred............. 6 74 74 
American Gas & Electric of New York, common.............- 10+extra 119 119 
American Gas & Electric of New York, preferred........... .. ; 6 41 41 
American Light & Traction of New York, common.............. 240 237 
American Light & Traction of New York, preferred............. 6 99 9R 1o 
American Power & Light of New York, common............... ‘ 4 55 63 
American Power & Light of New York, preferred.......... .... 6 72 73 
American Public Utilities of Grand Rapids, common..... . .... 10 10 
American Public Utilities of Grand Rapids, preferred........... T 30 30 
American Telephone & Telegraph of New York ................ aa 105 10414 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, common.......... ss 5 5%, 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, particip......... 7 10 10 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, first preferred... .. 59 61 
Appalachian Power, COMMON.......... cece rece ee ee ne eecresese Sade as 2 2 
tH pena Power, preferred... ccc ccc ccc ccc cern eee c ns eaneraatges 10 10 
Cities Service of New York, common. .... I ...suesessesssees. o. +extra 358 356 
Cities Service of New York, preferred.........essssesssseseresse VERA 79 
Commonwea!th Edison of Chicago ............ cc cece cece ecenes s 8 1144 112% 
Comm. Power, Railway & Light of Jackson, common......... eee 22 21% 
Comm. Power, Railway & Light of Jackson, preferred........... 6 45 48 
Federal Light & Traction of New York, common................ P 10 9 
Federal Light & Traction of New York, preferred........... Cate. sae 46 46 
Illinois Northern Utilities of Dixon ....... cc ccc cc eee cee e re eeens > Ss í 
Middle West Utilities of Chicago, common. .......s.ssosese ..2+extra 25 35 
Middle West Utilities of Chicago, preferred. ...........sssess.os 6 52 65 
Northern States Power of Chicago, common.............. seess We 70 70 
Northern States Power of Chicago, preferred....... re re ex.div.7 | 89 90 
Pacific Gas & Electric of San Francisco, common.............. aa 56 66 
Pacific Gas & Electric of San Francisco, preferred......... ... o 6 87 83 
Public Service of Northern Illinois, Chicago, common........ .. T 95 95 
Public Service of Northern Illinois, Chicago, preferred... ... .. 6 90 90 
Republic Railway & Light of Youngstown, common........ .... 4 22 21 
Republic Railway & Light of Youngstown, preferred............ 6 60 60 
Standard Gas & Electric of Chicago, common......... bie AER ‘ pa 36 
Standard Gas & Electric of Chicago, preferred..............s085 6 42 44 
Tennessee Railway, Light & Power of Chattanooga, common ... 4% 4% 
Tennessee Railway, Light & Power of Chattanooga, preferred... 6 21 21 
Wnited Light & Railways of Grand Rapids, common............ 4 40% 39% 
United Light & Railways of Grand Rapids, preferred........... 6 71% 71 
Western Power of San Francisco, commMon............-.-eeeeeee 17 16 
Western Union Telegraph of New York ............0e es eeees extra 86% 86% 
Industries. 
Electric Storage of Philadelphia, common ......... eee eeeeeeen 4 69! 721 
General Electric of Schenectady ....e.ssesseseesesssossose reseso 8 161 161 
Westinghouse Flectric & Mfg. of Pittsburgh, common.......... 7 46°4 49 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. of Pittsburgh, preferred...... .. 7 55 55 
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Student Learning How to Synchronize a Converter—Iinstructor 
(in Center) Controis the Main Switch to Prevent Closing 
Circuit if Convertor Is Not in Step. 


One of a Group of Students Testing a High-Tension Under- 
ground Feeder Under the Supervision of the 
instructor at the Left. 


School for Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
Substation Operators 


School Organized as War-Time Necessity to Be Retained— 
Good Results Obtained — Course of Instruction Followed 


cal Department of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 

Co. has finally definitely established a school 
for its substation operators after a full year of ex- 
periment with such a school to determine its worth. 

The School for Substation Operators was started 
in the spring of 1918 by R. B. Arthur, assistant to 
H. A. Robbins, superintendent of power, when it was 
found that the then established method of training 
operators would not provide skilled men quickly 
enough to fill the vacancies created by the demands 
of war, Classes were originally held at the Parkville 
substation on the Brighton line near Avenue H. The 
school was later permanently established at the Essex 
street substation at Essex and Fulton streets, where a 
schoolroom had been provided. 

John Erhardt, general foreman of substations, and 
George Dunn, instructor of operators, were co-work- 
ers with Mr. Arthur in organizing this school as a 
permanent adjunct of the Electrical Department. 
Under the former plan a’man was expected to serve 
as a “rotaryman’” for about one year before he was 
qualified to become an operator. Under the present 
system of instruction it takes about fifteen days for 
a man to qualify as an operator while the first class 
qualified in six days. 

Before a man may become an operator he must be 
employed in the substation as a rotaryman. As such 


Ta power and substation branch of the Electri- 


he becomes familiar with the general plan and opera- 
tion of a substation; learns how the energy comes 
from the central station where it is generated to the 
substation where it is distributed over feeder cables 
and wires to the elevated, surface and subway lines. 
Also, he must thoroughly understand the wiring and 


connections of various pieces of apparatus; he must 


be able to cope with the various types of trouble that 
may arise in the course of operation and become adept 
in starting and stopping synchronous converters. In 
starting up the converters, before they may be con- 
nected with the generating station, it is imperative 
that they be brought up to a speed corresponding to 
the frequency of the system. The importance of this 
task is better comprehended by the student when he 
is made to consider that every individual machine in. 
every power station and substation of the system 1s 
operated as a unit of a vast single machine. While 
the actual number of revolutions of each individual 
machine is not the same, there is a fixed ratio between 
the speed of each so that in effect they operate like 
one machine driven by a tremendous shaft to which 
all the parts are geared. 

Energy is generated at the central stations ( Wil- 
liamsburg, Central and Ninth street stations) at 6600 
volts alternating current, the greater part being gen- 
erated at the Williamsburg station. 

A man must thoroughly grasp/all the details of 
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this operation before he can beconte an operator. 
Prior to the time of establishing the school the train- 
ing of operators was left to the various substation 
foremen. In some cases this plan gave good results, 
but, while a foreman may have been an excellent op- 
erator, it did not always follow that he had the ability 
to instruct green men in the operation of substations. 
Before a man was certified as an operator (put on the 
tagging list), he would be placed under several fore- 
men so as to get as much information as possible. If 
reports on the progress of a man were satisfactory and 
he was found to be competent, he was made an 
operator. 

Naturally this method of instruction was slow and 
when men began to leave the substations in rather 
large numbers to enter military service and war indus- 
tries, it was found necessary to change the method of 
instruction. As a result the first class, composed of 
six rotarymen, was started and a course given which 


Brooklyn Rapid Transit Officiais Who Started the School for 
Substation Operators—Left to Right: R. B. Arthur, As- 
sistant Superintendent of Power; J. Ehrhardt, General 
Foreman of Substations; F. G. Smith, Assistant Foreman of 
Substations; G. Dunn, Instructor of Operators; J. E. Luty. 


lasted six days, at the end of which time three men 
were qualified as operators and two others were 
qualified a week later. 

The first day of this school was given to a general 
lecture on electricity. On the second day the class 
put the synchronous converters through all their 
movements without using the control switches. The 
third day was given to a study of outgoing feeders 
and to starting converters. On the fourth day the 
incoming feeders were mastered, and practice was 
given in running the converters. The fifth day was 
consumed in investigating the different varieties of 
trouble which may arise in a substation, while the 
sixth day was given over to examinations and con- 
sultation on the week's work. 

At the present time, the classes last about fifteen 
davs in the case of green men. The courses for opera- 
tors recalled to the school are naturally much shorter. 
The hours are from 8:00 in the morning to 4:00 in 
the afternoon for five davs a week. The men are 
chosen according to their seniority, provided each has 
served at least two months as a rotaryman and has 
had previous experience in the electrical line. 

The first period is given to instruction in the gen- 
eral plan and operation of all substations on the svs- 
tem; how the electricity 1s created, how the generating 
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station furnishes the alternating current over the 
high-tension bus, and how it is handled after it arrives 
in the substations. Then is explained the path the cur- 
rent takes after leaving the high-tension bus. The 
operation of each piece of apparatus is explained and 
diagrams are put on the blackboard showing the exact 
connections of the apparatus. The student takes notes 
and copies all diagrams. Every piege of apparatus is 
explained in detail. 

During the second period of instruction the student 
is required to explain just what to do if some piece 
of station equipment becomes defective, how to rem- 
edy the trouble and get the machine in operation 
again. All the station circuits, both alternating cur- 
rent and direct current, are carefully gone over and 
each one in turn is explained. The class is then taken 
down into the substation and taught how to syn- 
chronize. In order to guard against closing the switch 
at the wrong time, when the converter is out of phase 
or step with the generator, the instructor controls the 
main switch. If he thinks the period a good one, he 
closes the main switch at the same time the student 
closes his own. This prevents damage to the appara- 
tus. Each student performs this operation until he 
can do it to the entire satisfaction of the instructor. 
Then he is permitted to cut the converter in on the 
line. By using this method it is found that the men 
become more confident, and only twice since the school 
was started have machines been cut in by students 
while out of phase. 

After the entire class is able to cut in and cut out 
a converter, the apparatus is tied up in every possible 
way. Fuses are removed in the control circuits, 
burnt lamps inserted in the synchronizing circuits, the 


field wires disconnected from the machine, the oil 


switches blocked out and the jaws of the starting 
switch on the induction motor are spread to prevent 
contact. 

But this is not all. After the converter has been 
synchronized and is ready to cut in on the direct- 
current bus, the student may find that the auxihary 
apparatus had been put out of service, or that the 
circuit-breaker will not remain in. In any case it is 
his place to find the trouble and remedy it. Instruc- 
tion is also given in how to handle all local troubles 
that may arise, such as the handling of alternating- 


current and direct-current feeders on overloads and 


short-circuits, tagging low-tension and high-tension 
feeders and other apparatus for the protection of the 
employes. 

By the end of the second period all the students 
are able to make a diagram of anv piece of apparatus 
on the system and to start any of the several pieces 
of apparatus found in the various substations. 

The third period is spent in visiting different sub- 
stations where the operating conditions of each station 
are fully explained. 

When the students are working on any piece of 
apparatus it must be blocked and locked out and the 
key kept by the individual working on the apparatus ` 
in question. This is done for the protection of -him- 
self and others so that the apparatus cannot possibly 
be made alive to cause injury and perhaps death to 
those working on it. l 

During the last two days the student remains in 
his classroom where a general review of the three 
previous weeks is made and anything that is not clearly 
understood is explained. The course is brought to 
a close by a written examination consisting of some 
365 questions in addition to preparing diagrams of the 
more important circuits. 
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Construction Developments for 
Medium-Voltage Lines 


Various Forms of Economical and Safe Line Con- 
struction — Data of Cost on Man-hour Basis — 
Paper Before Minnesota Electrical Association 


D. F. PARROTT 


Assistant Superintendent, Northern States Power Company. 


N THE building of transmission lines under the 
present high cost of material and labor, the effort 
to effect economy in construction often results in 

the overlooking of necessary details which in the end 
prove more costly than economical. The length of 
the useful life of the line, maintenance and operating 
costs, and the future development of new business to 
be obtained on the line, or extensions thereto, are all 
points which should be considered when determining 
the class of construction to be adopted. 

The preferred types used in recent construction 
are limited to the following: 

The flat type; all three line wires, insulated with 
pin type insulators on one crossarm, the ground wire 
carried on a 3-ft. bayonet, or on the top of the pole 
extended about 3 ft. above the line wires, is used for 
lines operated at voltages up to 33,000. 

Another pin type of construction using two cross- 
arms: on the upper arm is one line wire and at the 
opposite end the ground wire in a clamp; on the 
lower arm, at opposite ends, are the other two line 
wires. This type of cénstruction has the advantage 
of a triangular arrangement of conductors resulting 
in a more nearly equal spacing and is used for lines 
operated at voltages up to 33,000. 

The suspension type using two crossarms; the 
ground wire carried in a clamp on top of the upper 
arm at one end and one line wire suspended from 
the other end; the other two line wires suspended 
from either end of the lower arm, is used principally 
for lines operated at voltages of 33,000 or more. The 
higher cost of the suspension insulators, removes this 
type of construction from the economical class for 
lines operated at voltages less than 33,000. 
for lines operated at lower voltages it is usually with 
the intention to raise the operating voltage sometime 
in the future. 

A No. 4 B.B. iron ground wire stapled to the pole 
is used on all the types of construction mentioned. It 
is connected to the line ground wire at the top and 
ends on the butt of the pole in a series of “S” turns. 
Never end this ground wire with a coil, flat spiral, or 
wound round the pole. 

Crossarms are of 3!4-in. by 414-in. standard cross- 
section wood, carbolineum treated. The four-pin arm 
is 5 ft. 8 in. long; six-pin arm is 8 ft. 2 in. long and 
the eight-pin arm is 10 ft. 8 in. long. None of these 
arms are bored with pin holes but they are bored 
horizontally with a 11/16-in. hole for a through bolt 
at the center and 8 in. from either end for double 
arming bolts. The four-pin (5 ft. 8 in.) arm and the 
eight-pin (10 ft. 8 in.) arm is bored vertically with 
9/16-in. holes for a 4-ft. angle-iron brace. The six- 
pin (8 ft. 2 in.) arm is bored vertically with 9/16-in. 


If used 


holes for both 4-ft. and 5-ft. 
(Fig. 1.) 

Angle-iron braces, commonly known as the Bylles- 
by brace, are used, 4 ft. on the upper arm and 5 ft. on 
the lower arm. -A special 6-ft. brace is necessary 
sometimes to be used with the 10 ft. 8 in. arm. 

A type of construction for voltages up to 22,000 
where the brace is omitted on the upper arm, a 5-ft. 
brace is used on the lower arm and 14-in. framing ` 
bolts pass through both the upper and the lower arm 
and the brace, with 1%4-in. pipe spacers between the 
arms. This makes a very rigid construction which 
is used mostly for double circuit lines. 

Steel pins, of the clamp type are used, fastened 
to the arm with a steel strap which passes round the 
arm. This clamp binds the wood fiber and tends to 
prevent splitting and also allows the use of the full 
cross section of the crossarm; none of the wood is 
cut away for pin holes. 

In the suspension type of construction a one-piece 
clamp is used, made to fit the arm with the ends of 
the clamp brought together on the under side and 
bored for a half inch bolt. This bolt when tightened 
draws the ends together and fastens the clamp to the 
arm, it also holds the round clevis for hanging the 
suspension insulator. 

Pin type construction for voltages of 6600 to 22,000 
consists of an 8-ft. 2-in. arm one foot from the top 
of the pole, a 5-ft. angle brace, ground wire on a 3-ft. 
bayonet fastened to the pole with the through bolt 


angle iron braces. 


Fig. 1.—Wood Crossarms. 
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holding the arm and one lag screw. The clamp pins 
are placed with the end pins 4 in. from the end of the 
arm and 30 in. between the end pin and the pole pins 
which leaves a space of 15 in. to the center of the 
pole. Conductor wires are carried on the two end 
pins and one pole pin. This construction is some- 
times changed by placing the arm 3 ft. down on the 
pole and clamping the ground wire to the top of 
the pole. 

For two-circuit lines of this type another 8-ft. 2-in. 
arm is placed 30 in. below the top arm and framed 
with '%4-in. framing bolts and pipe spacers as previ- 
ously ‘described. In this tvpe the conductors of each 
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Fig. 2.—High-tension Pole Head, 6600 to 22,000 Volts. 


circuit are carried on the end pin and pole pin of the 
upper arm and end pin of the lower arm, one circuit 
on either side of the pole. 

On double-armed poles the distance from the top 
of the pole to center of top arm should be 16 in. 
instead of 12 in., the bayonets, two are used on double 
arm poles, rest ‘on top of the arm and are fastened 
to the pole with two 4-in. through bolts. A spacer 
designed by S. B. Hood for double arming is used 
which we will call the “saw-tooth” spacer. It con- 
sists of two pieces of malleable iron about 31⁄2 in. 
wide, exactly alike. The saw-like teeth of one piece 
engage with the teeth of the other piece which makes 
it adjustable to the proper length for spacing. The 
through bolt passes through straps on both pieces of 
the spacer and holds the teeth engaged so that they 
can not slip; when the nut is tightened both arms 
and spacer are held in place by the one through bolt, 
no other clamp bolts to bother with. 

Poles located on curves, at end of tangents, and at 
crossings should be double armed. The pins on 
double-armed poles are clamped to the face of the 
arm and on single arms, on back of the arm. 
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For a single-circuit line using two crossarms a 
5-ft. arm with a 4-in. brace is used at the top and 
8-ft. 2-in. arm with a 5-ft. brace at the bottom, or one 
brace and framing bolts as previously described. One 
conductor wire on end pin and ground wire in a clamp 
on opposite ends of top arm and two conductor wires. 
on end pins on bottom arm. (Fig. 2.) 

Crossings, used in the types of construction 
described using pin insulators, should be made in 
three spans with no splices. The crossing span and 
one span either side of it should be made with one 
continuous piece of wire in each conductor. No wire 
smaller than No. 4 stranded should be used and if the 
line conductors are solid wire, the crossing should be 
made with stranded wire. 

All four of the poles required to support the three 
spans should be double armed. The conductor wires. 
should be tied in straight through, not dead ended; 
splices, if any, are made in the spans either side of the 
three crossing spans. The two poles adjacent to the 
center or crossing span should be side guyed in both. 
directions at right angles to the line, and line guyed, 
that is parallel to the line, in a direction to pull away 
from the crossing span. Where it is not possible to 
side guy these poles, they should be of such dimen-- 
sions and material as will make them self-supporting 
transversely without guys. 

The two end poles supporting the spans either 
side of the, crossing span should be line guyed in both: 
directions, parallel with the line. 

In places where the crossing span is long or the 
strain is very heavy, a head guy run through the 
length of the three spans is necessary. This makes. 
a self-supporting structure that will stand up under 
all conditions. (Fig. 3.) 

Dead ends with wires up to No. 1/0 B & S gage: 
can be made on double-armed poles with two pins and 
insulators, by running the line wire straight through 
to the second insulator making a dead-end tie there 
and using a tie-wire to fasten the line to the first 
insulator. Never use a figure “8” tie for dead ending. 

Heavy dead-end strains should be made with sus- 
pension type insulators used as strain insulators, If 
insulators are used, having a 25,000 to 30,000-volt 
rating, for heavy dead-end strains one unit is required 
on wood insulated crossarms, two units on grounded 
crossarms, for voltages up to 13,000 delta or 22,000 
grounded star, three units on insulated crossarms, 
four units on grounded crossarms for voltages up to 
33,000. 

Suspension type of construction, a 5-ft. 8-in. cross- 
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Fig. 3.—Overhead’ Crossing, 13,000 Volts. 
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arm, one foot from the top of the pole is used with 
a 4-ft. angle brace. The second arm spaced 5 ft. 
down the pole is an 8-ft. 2-in. arm with a 5-ft. angle 
brace. Conductor wires are hung with suspension 
insulators, suspended from crossarm clamps, previ- 
ously described, placed 4 in. from either end of the 
lower arm and one end of the upper arm. A 14-in. 
Siemens-Martin steel strand ground wire is fastened 
with a clamp on top of the other end of the upper 
arm. A ground strap made of galvanized sheet metal, 
No. 16 gage, punched with 9/16-in. holes is used to 
connect the ground wire clamp to the grounded cross- 
arm brace. This strap is placed on top of the cross- 
arm, one end under ground wire clamp held by the 
same bolt which fastens the clamp to the crossarm. 
The other end is held under the head of the brace 
bolt. (Fig. 4.) 

On curves and small angles an outrigger bracket 
is used on the pole to hold a string of suspension in- 
sulators, put together with rigid couplings, in a hori- 
zontal position between the line wire and the pole. 
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Fig. 4.—Pole Top, 33,000 to 60,000 Volts. 


This keeps the string of suspension insulators, hung 
from the crossarm, in a vertical position, the strain 
of the conductors out of the straight line is put on the 
horizontal insulator. 

These outriggers, shown in Fig. 5, are made of 
hot galvanized channel-iron about 1I-in. wide. The 
single outrigger used on the upper conductor is bent 
to fit around the pole fastened with two lag screws. 
The double outrigger used for the two lower conduc- 
tors is a straight piece of channel fastened at the 
center by a lag screw and held in the horizontal posi- 
tion by two flat braces, also two flat braces to the back 
of the pole keep it from twisting, shown in Fig. 5. 

Corners and large angles, are made by dead ending 
the line in both directions on double arms guyed with 
a “V” guy. Suspension insulators, with one more 
unit to a string than is used in suspension strings, are 
used for this dead ending. 

Anchor or double dead ends of similar construction 
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Fig. 5—Standard Pole Top, 33,000 to 60,000 Voits, for Curves 
and Angles. 


are used in the straight line about one mile apart, 
depending on the nature of the line. Dead-end cor- 
ners and angles can be made to do duty as anchor 
dead ends as well where possible, and thus save the 
expense of one. (Fig. 6.) 

The double dead-end is used for crossing spans 
with the addition of side guys and head and line guys 
to make the structure as nearly self-supporting as 
possible. 

Another type of crossing span used is the cate- 
nary. This type is preferable on account of its many 
points of suspension which can be so placed that a 
broken end of wire hanging can not come low enough 
to come in contact with foreign wires beneath the 
span. A catenary span of !4-in. Siemens-Martin 
steel strand wire is strung over the crossing span from 
dead-end insulators. The conductor wire, which 
passes straight through on suspension insulators, is 
suspended from this catenary span by means of a two- 
piece clamp (the same clamp has been previously 
described as the ground wire clamp) and catenary 
links (14-in. rods with an eve in each end), varying 
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Fig. 6.—Dead-ending Pole Top, 60,000 Volts. 
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in length by 5-in. steps from a plain “S” hook or two 
eyes together to a link 20-in. long. These links are 
put on to fit the varying distance between the catenary 
and conductor wires. 

Catenary and conductor wires should be so spaced 
that a broken end of wire, either the catenary or the 
conductor, will be supported by the links next to the 
break at a safe distance above foreign wires or prop- 
erty beneath them. The crossing poles should be side 
guyed both ways at right angles to the line, and the 
crossarms “V” guyed in both directions from the 
crossing span, to the next pole which in turn should be 
head guyed or line guyed to make the whole structure 
self-supporting. 

In this type of crossing there is some advantage 
gained by having the conductor wire strung straight 
through which eliminates the effect of choke caused 
by the angles in the conductor which are found in the 
double dead end crossing. Surges in the line have a 
habit of spilling over at these dead-end angles with 
the result of a broken wire and a crossing span is the 
one place in the line which should be protected against 
such weakness. (Fig. 7.) | 

Transpositions in the line are made in three span 
lengths without the use of additional crossarms or 
extra length hangers. Looking at the face of the pole 


Fig. 8.—Transmission Line Transposition Detalls. 
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head: Clockwise transposition, ground wire on right- 
hand side of pole, the position of conductors before 
change is made, “A” upper left hand side, “B” lower 
left and “C” lower right hand side. Change “A” in 
first span from upper left to upper right, second span 
upper right, third span lower right. Change “B” in 
first span from lower left to upper left, second span 
and third span upper left. “C” keeps lower right 
position in first span, change to lower left in second 
and to lower left in third. This cofnpletes a one- 
third turn in the line. On the second and third poles 
of the four poles supporting the three transposition 
spans, the long crossarm must be placed in top and the 
short crossarm in the lower position to obtain maxi- 
mum clearance. 

Clockwise transposition with ground wire on left- 
hand side of the pole and counter-clockwise transposi- 
tions with the ground wire on either side of the pole 
can be made as shown in Fig. 8. 

A combination dead-end and transposition of 120° 
can be made on one pole using jumpers of solid wire 
equal in size to line wires. The minimum size of 
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following, No. 6 hard drawn copper may be 
safely used: 

192 kilowatt miles for 2,300 volts 
581 kilowatt miles for 4,000 volts 
1,570 kilowatt miles for 6,600 volts 
6,270 kilowatt miles for 13,200 volts 
17,340 kilowatt miles for 22,000 volts 
38,690 kilowatt miles for 33,000 volts 


These values are used for three-phase, 60-cycle lines 
operated at 80% power-factor and allowable line drop 
of 10%. For single-phase lines one-half the values 
given are used. The safe carrying capacity of 60 
amperes per wire should not be exceeded when using 
the kilowatt-mile values. 

For No. 6 B.B. iron wire use 20% of the values 
given. 

Copper clad steel wire can be used where the cost 
of a copper wire line is in excess of the amount to be 
expended and is much more economical than the use 
of iron wire on account of its longer life resulting 
in lower maintenance costs. It also has a conductivity 


Fig. 9.—Combination Dead-end and Transposition. 


jumpers should be No. 2 B & S gage. Any size smaller 
than this would be too flexible to hold the position 
given it. (Fig. 9.) | 

Economy in construction and operation can be 
obtained if No. 6 hard-drawn copper wire is adopted 
aS a minimum size. Any size smaller than this is weak 
mechanically when used on long spans which causes 
high operating and maintenance costs; and to shorten 
the length of span sufficiently to overcome this me- 
chanical weakness makes construction costs higher in 
proportion than the difference in cost between the 
smaller wire and No. 6 wire. 

Where load and distance values do not exceed the 


in terms of copper standard, 10% or 20% greater than 
the conductivity of iron, according to the grade of 
copper clad wire used. 

Copper clad wire is manufactured in two grades, 
30% and 40% of the volume conductivity of solid 
copper at 20° C. To use the kilowatt-mile values 
given above, take 30% or 40%, according to grade 
selected, for copper clad wire. Copper clad wire is 
approximately 8% lighter, mass for mass, than copper 
wire and has about 15% greater mechanical strength 
than copper wire. 

To determine an economical span length to be used, 
a comparison of costs of suspension construction for 
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various spans from 250 ft. to 350 ft. has been made. 


The following values were used: 


LABOR FOR STRINGING Wire (THREE No. 4 BARE STRANDED 
CONDUCTORS AND ™%4-IN. SIEMENS-MARTIN STEEL 
GROUNDED WIRE). 


Span in Ft. Men-hours per Mile 
94 


250 
275 92 
300 90) 
325 88 
300 86 
Labor per pole for 250-ft. span: 
Setting only .............. 2 men-hours 
Tamping , dante eeseencnGws 0.75 men-hours 
Framing (on the ground)... 1.4 men-hours 
DIGGING 4.245 cin wee eens 3.2 men-hours 
Hanging insulators ....... 0.67 men-hours 
Truck drivers, foremen, in- 
spection, etc. ......... 2.00 men-hours 


Commissary and deprecia- 
tion on camp equipment 1.7 


Total 11.72 men-hours 

For longer spans this value was increased up to 13.9 
men-hours for 300 ft. span. 

In determining the height of pole required, a clear- 
ance of 16 ft. minimum in the middle of the span is 
allowed for telephone wires, 6 ft. between these tele- 
phone wires and the lower high tension wires, 31% ft. 
for the length of suspension insulator string, 5 ft. be- 
tween crossarms and 1 ft. from the top crossarm to 
the top of the pole. The sag allowed was based on 
a standard table and the depth of pole setting was 
614 ft. for 45-ft. and 50-ft. poles, and 7 ft. for 55-ft. 
poles, in straight line. Six inches deeper should be 
allowed on curves, corners, and dead ends. 

The material used on the pole head is the same as 
described for 33,000-volt suspension type. 

The result of this comparison of cost was, assum- 
ing the 250-ft. span to be 100% per mile. 

Cost of Labor 
and Material 
per Mile, % 


men-hours 


oveeeseeevreeeeereeees eve 


Span in Feet 


250 100.0 
275 99.8 
300 96.2 
325 97-1 

4.6 


350 9 

This would appear to favor the long span but these 
figures were based on uniform spans on level ground. 
No crossings or corners are included. If these were 
included the result would probably favor the shorter 
spans. Over rough country it is quite probable that 
the increased cost for long spans would be greater 
than for short spans. 

Even under the conditions assumed for this com- 
parison, with level country, no angles or crossings, the 
cost per mile ts nearly constant. 

In view of this fact it would seem that the 250-ft. 
span would be the most desirable, not only because 
of the better mechanical support but because of better 
Wire separation during storms and in heavy winds 
which would very materially cut down maintenance 


costs while adding practically nothing to the con- 


struction costs. 

A saving of labor in pole raising has been affected 
by the use of a gin pole and a motor truck with a 
power winch. The gin pole is let down and balanced 
on a log bolted to the back of the truck when being 
carried between holes. This allows the truck to be 
used for other purposes without the labor of disman- 
tling a cumbersome rig as in the case of some other 
pole erectors which have to be carried on the truck. 
With this gin pole rig a crew of eight men. including 
the foreman and truck driver, has done the work in 
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an average time of 8 minutes per pole which includes 
the time going to the next pole. This time was taken 
on several different occasions and under different 
conditions without the knowledge of the crew,.so that 
no extra speed was put on to make this record. 

250-ft. Span 


No. 4 Bare Copper % in. S. M. Steel 

Stringing Sag in Tension Sag in Tension 

Temp. Feet Pounds Feet Pounds 
0° F » OO 181 2.7 358 
10° 5.7 175 2.9 339 
20° 5.9 169 3.0 3A) 
30° 6.1 164 3.2 304 
40° 6.3 159 3.4 2RR 
50° 6.5 154 3.6 275 
60° 6.7 149 3.7 263 
70° 6.9 145 3.9 252 
80° 7.1 141 4.0 242 
90° 7.3 137 4.2 233 
100° To 133 4.3 225 
0° ice & wind &.0 984 6.0 1,320 


275-ft. Span 


No. 4 Bare Copper % in. S. M. Steel 


Stringing Sag in Tension Sag in Tension 
Temp. Feet Pounds Feet Pounds 
0° F 7.2 169 4.0 296 
10° 7.4 165 4.2 2R4 
20° 7.6 160 - 43 273 
30° 7.8 156 4.5 263 
40° 8.0 153 47 253 
50° 8.2 149 4.8 245 
60° 8.4 145 5.0 237 
70° 8.6 142 5.2 230 
80° 8.8 139 5.3 224 
90° 9.0 136 5.5 217 
100° 9.2 133 5.6 211 
0° ice & wind 98 98+ 7.3 1,320 
300-ft. Span 

No. 4 Bare Copper % in. S. M. Steel 

Stringing Sag in Tension Sag in Tension 

emp. Feet. Pounds Feet Pounds 
0° F 9.0 160 5.5 259 
10° 9.2 156 5.6 252 
20° 9.4 153 5.8 244 
30° 9.6 150 6.0 237 
4()° 9.8 147 6.1 231 
50° 10.0 144 6.3 225 
60° 10.2 141 6. 220 
70° 10.4 158 6.6 “215 
80° 10.6 136 6.8 210 
an? 10.8 13:3 6.9 205 
100° 11.0 131 71 201 
0° ice & wind 11.7 984 &.7 1,320 


325-ft. Span 


No. 4 Bare Copper % in. S. M. Steel 


Stringing Sag in Tension Sag in Tension 
Temp. Feet Pounds Feet Pounds 
0° F 11.1 153 7.0 236 
10° 11.3 150 7.2 230 
n° 11.5 147 7.4 225 
30° 11.7 144 1.5 221 
40° 11.9 142 TT 216 
50° 12.1 140 7.8 212 
60° 12.3 138 8.0 208 
70° 12.5 136 8.1 204 
ane 12.7 134 8.3 200 
90° 12.9 132 a4 197 
100° 13.1 130 8.6 194 
0° ice & wind 13.8 984 10.2 1,320 


300-ft. Span 
No. 4 Bare Copper 


Stringing Sag in Tension cae in Tension 
Temp. Feet Pounds Feet Pounds 
0° F 13.4 147 8.7 221 
10° 13.6 145 8.9 217 
20° 13.8 143 9.0 214 
30° 14.0 141 92° 210 
40° 14.2 139 9.3 207 
50° 14.4 137 9.5 203 
60° 14.6 135 9.6 200 
70° 14.8 134 98 197 
gn? 15.0 132 9.9 194 
90° 15.2 130 10.0 191 
100° 15.4 129 10.2 189 
0° ice & wind 16.1 OX4 11:9 1,320 
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Accessory and Resale Possibilities in 
Farm Lighting Industry | 


Dealers’ Opportunity in This Work Compared with Automobile 
Agency—The Advantage of Keeping Records of Existing Plants 


By GEORGE W. HILL 


from the standpoint of one who has been fol- 

lowing the farm lighting business very closely 
almost from the beginning, appears at this time second 
to no utility industry in the country, and it is the 
opinion of the writer that the electrical dealer in farm- 
ing districts who does not secure the agency for 
some reliable farm lighting plant and adjust his busi- 
ness so as to make it possible for him to specialize 
in this work, is lacking in vision. Concerns were 
practically begged in the beginning to accept Ford 
dealer and distributorships, but such is not the case 
today. 

The possibilities are even greater in the handling of 
electric farm lighting and power equipment than they 
ever were in a Ford agency, as the sale of an electric 
lighting and power plant carries with it the sale 
and installation of numerous accessories such as wash- 
ing machines, irons, fans, vacuum cleaners, toasters, 


Ta future in electric farm lighting, as it looks 


and, in fact, every conceivable electric utility device; 


even automatic water systems, etc., making sanitary 
conveniences possible. There is still another great 
resale possibility in the electric farm lighting business 
which is being overlooked by many, and which will 
prove to be one of the most interesting and profitable 
industries to be found in the selling and service busi- 
ness. That is, the replacing of batteries and the ulti- 
mate replacement of engines and generators. Auto- 
mobiles wear out and farmers buy new ones and this 
is also true of electric lighting plants for after they 
have enjoyed the comfort and convenience of electric 
light and power they will never be without it. 

The present day farm lighting equipment will give 
a service equivalent to its cost but sooner or later 
it will be necessary to replace either the battery or 
some part of the unit plant. It is well understood 
that the engine and generator on most farm lighting 
plants will outlast several sets of storage batteries. 

In many counties in the great agricultural districts 
of America there are already as many as 500 indi- 
vidual farm lighting plants in operation and two 
vears hence this number will be doubled and trebled. 
This means that after a few years several hundred 
sets of batteries will be sold in each county annually 
and the live dealer who equips himself now to handle 
storage batteries and service intelligently, will reap a 
harvest. He should secure the agency for a good 
substantial storage battery and go after the battery 
business as the automobile people are going after car 
replacement. There will, no doubt, be an ever increas- 
ing demand for such service almost in every com- 
munity. Electric farm lighting plants have been more 
or less standardized to be used at 32 volts with battery 
sets of 16 lead cells or 24 Edison cells. In the counties 
where plants have been sold for several years this 
replacement business is already surprisingly large. 

The dealer should first secure the agency for a 
good, practical, substantial farm lighting plant, some- 


thing employing only the well tried and proven prin- 
ciples in engine and generator construction. Secure 
the sales agency for one which is built more or less 
upon the experience gained in the automobile field as 
regards engines. The writer would suggest a good 
four-cycle, valve-in-head engine, either tank or radi- 
ator cooled; a close fitting light-weight cast-iron 
piston, running at a medium speed; a heavy crank- 
shaft running on good metal bearings, and a simple 
oiling system. The engine should have such refine- 
ments as to eliminate service expense—one which is 
designed along the lines of engines used in the Buick 
and other valve-in-head cars whose stability has long 
since been proven beyond question. Such an engine 
will be thoroughly understood by every garage me- ° 
chanic in the country and the farmer will be much 
more easily induced to purchase a plant if he knows 
that in his home town, he can secure the services of 
a man who understands thoroughly the care and 
operation of his engine. 

The farmer is not in the market for too highly 
automatic devices of any kind and especially is this 
true when it comes to buying an electrically operated 
utility device. He knows very little about the most 
simply constructed electric plant, except possibly the 
engine, and much less about the automatic electric 
plants. Electricity 1s more or less a mystery to all, 
and if the farmer, merchant or business man is to be 
served with such a plant he should be given something 
which will serve his purpose simply, durably and 
economically. It would seem from some efforts of 
manufacturers that the farmer was not satisfied with 
the design and construction of engines in the auto- 
mobile field, and were demanding something different. 
This is not true. He is much better satisfied with an 
engine which is more or less similar to the ones which 
he has been operating in some form on his farm. He 
understands them better and has more confidence in 
their performance. He understands a four-cycle 
engine. He knows what a camshaft is. He can adjust 
the push rods, grind the valves, adjust the timer and 
in fact he is perfectly familiar with the engine. He 
prefers a metal-bearing to a ball-bearing engine for 
he has known for years that the automobile people 
have practically abandoned the latter. Ball-bearings 
as a rule have not proven as substantial as the metal- 
bearings where they are compelled to take the shock 
of an internal combustion engine. There are very few 
automobile engines today running on ball bearings 
notwithstanding the fact that it was first thought 
that they would do so. Perhaps the engines which 
stand the most grief and are the most enduring are 


_those found in Ford Cars. They stand the most abuse, 


run the most miles with the least care and give as 
little trouble as any. When such an engine is found, 
direct connected to a good directwurrent generator 
with a simplified control board and a heavy well-made 
battery the farmers will demand it/ and.if-the farm 
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lighting business is conducted in a methodical and 
systematic manner the dealer will win. 

The dealer should begin by securing the names of 
the best farmers in his county and send them good 
literature telling the story of the most simple and 
practical plant. Explain that this plant has a driving 
pulley which may be belted to a line shaft for running 
machinery directly from the engine power, and at the 
same time charge the storage battery at a slow even 
rate. The farmer may locate such a plant so that he 
can run his cream separator, washing machine, churn, 
deep-well pump, automatic water lift, small grinder, 
etc., direct frem the engine power as it is undesirable 
to operate anything larger than a 1/8 to 1/6-hp. motor 
from the storage batteries usually sold with farm 
lighting plants. The discharge rate for operating 
larger motors is much in excess of the discharge rate 
recommended by all manufacturers of the modern 
storage batteries, and if operated at high discharge 
rates the life of the battery is materially shortened. 

When the dealer is thoroughly started in the farm 
light and power business he should launch an intensive 
campaign in the community. He should visit and talk 
with every farmer, all will be more or less interested. 
On these visits he should carry some cards suitably 
arranged about as follows: 


eoeeerere eee ewe eer eee e eo 8 oe 6 we wh ewe he ww ew we ee hh hh he eo 


COUR og es BO ae 4 ERS AGS BES ORS RES ae BADE AG She eae 
Direction and Distance front Town ......... 0. ee ee ee eee eee 

Miles Ne oss ee iGaweaeeaw tea 4s Niiles Er cst Chote enaa a n eh 
Miles S. ee bc teen tau ena nseni > Miles WO. eo oe een BAN th ot Se 
What kind of Hight now used ...... cc ee ee eee te tee oe 
If he has plant what kind 3260546 cee eis ieee i eEs ee Gen 
How long has he had Itc iaciwrsd acs peek ead, serres ep ew ese arte es 
Size of battery ...........2.0005- AH. Name cess acu eou aia 
No. of cells cs acs dacaeueee ete Condition of battery ........... ; 


s.e osovo one soos SS or‘ slang lll‘ M‘lHnl’lM‘l‘MGMl”M‘UM‘MM‘M‘n‘MM‘MnM‘M‘n‘ Al‘ ‘n‘ ‘d 


If he has no plant when to see him again ......sssassessosen ao 
Size of plant and battery desirable to take care of his wants ... 


er ee ae See ee SD 2 


Ce ee 2 


If the dealer is careful in noting the condition of 
the battery he will be able to determine when the 
farmer will be in the market for a new one. If he 
uses a little care in questioning about the plant and 
in the inspection of it, he will be able to judge pretty 
closely all conditions. Determine how often the bat- 
tery had to be charged when it was received, and how 
often it has to be charged now. This will have a 
tendency to show to some extent the condition of the 
battery. If considerable sediment is found in the 
bottom of the cells it is safe to assume that it 1s get- 
ting along towards the time when a new one will be 
needed. This card system should be arranged in the 
dealer’s office in a manner which will be convenient 
to go through carefully at certain intervals. The 
results obtained from such a system are surprising. 

When a call is made on a farmer, no matter if he 
has a plant, the dealer should explain the features of 
his particular battery so that when the farmer is in 
need of a new battery, accessory or appliance he will 
call upon the dealer for it. He will remember that 
the dealer has a complete record of the battery and 
plant and will look to him for service. In addition, 
the dealer should send out good battery and plant 
literature to the prospect list occasionally, telling the 
same story in a different way, and soon the dealer will 
become the recognized farm electric plant man of the 
community and everyone will come to him for service 
and advice as well as to buy all their electrical require- 
ments in the way of utility devices. 
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The dealer should endeavor to make the acquaint- 
ance of every farmer in his locality and explain his 
equipment to them. In this way he will find that the 
farmer will not only give him his trade but will be of 
considerable assistance in securing other customers. 

However, the dealer must be in a position to render 
this service when called upon. He should always 
carry in stock a complete supply of repair parts and 
accessories which he is willing to sell at reasonable 
prices and in addition have sufficient knowledge of 
the equipment to advise and help the farmer in any 
difficulties that he encounters. By following these 
principles he will soon be in the same position as the 
Ford dealer who is supplying an automobile at a rea- 
sonable price and renders a service equivalent if not 
exceeding its cost. 

The same thing can no doubt be said of electricity 
as applied to farms as has been said of it in the indus- 
trial world for the past thirty years. “It’s in its 
infancy” or “It’s the coming business,” but don’t be- 
lieve that the farm plant business is a coming business, 
it is right here now. There is a demand at this time 
for a simply constructed, durable plant which has 
certain refinements making it convenient to operate. 
and which will be durable and economical as compared 
with all others. 
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RESEARCH ON LUBRICATION BY PHYSI- 
CAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


Research of Lubricating Oils by Physical Society of 
. London. 


Before the Physical Society of London, Principal 
S. Skinner contributed some notes on lubrication. Ex- 
periments on the pressure of air in the neighborhood 
of a flywheel running in contact with a flat tangential 
board were described, to exhibit the properties of a 
compressible lubricant. A comparison of the com- 
pressibilities and viscosities of the vegetable and min- 
eral oils led to the conclusion that the special quality 
of “oiliness” was the physical property of incompres- 
sibility. Worthington’s experiments on the adhesion 
of two solids immersed in a stretched liquid were ex- 
plained as an illustration of the phenomena of lubrica- 
tion in a stretched liquid. The effect of glass beads, 
etc., in promoting the free boiling of air-free water 
was explained by the occurrence of cavitation behind 
the moving beads, etc., the steam entering the cavities 
thus produced and dilating them into large bubbles. 
In the course of a subsequent discussion it was said 
that some experiments had revealed the- curious fact 
that when working under severe conditions with im- 
perfect lubrication, there was, for the mineral oils, a 
critical temperature of about 50° C. or 60° C. at which 
the lubrication broke down. No such temperature had 
vet been found with non-mineral oils. 


ELECTRIC OUTPUT DOUBLED IN FIVE 
YEARS. 


A rapid development of the electrical industry is 
indicated in the report of the Census Bureau showing 
that in 1917 more than twenty-five billion kilowatt- 
hours of electric energy was produced and distributed 
by electric central stations which employed more than 
100,000 persons and paid annual salaries and wages 
of $100,000,000. The output in 1917 was more than 
double the output in 1912 and more than quadruple 
the output for 1907, 
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THE NEW POMPTON LAKE HYDROELEC- 
TRIC PLANT. 


Typical Example of Small Water Power Developed Ad- 
vantageously for Lighting and Power Service 
in New Jersey. 


A new hydroelectric plant at Pompton Lake, N. J., 
which is now under construction provides an interest- 
ing example of the utilization of small water powers. 
When it was found that the present gas-engine-driven 
plant was inadequate for the needs of the community, 
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Pompton Lake Falls—Site of Power House. 


serious consideration was given to the installation of 
a steam turbogenerator, but in view of the high cost 
of coal and the desirability of conserving fuel, it was 
finally decided to put the local waterfall to work. This 
fall is 22 ft. high and has a considerable volume of 
water so that it can take care of the power demands 
of the neighborhood for some time to come. 


Interior of Plant of Society for Establishing Useful Manufac- 
tures at Paterson, N. J., Showing Three Westinghouse 1250- 
kv-a. Generators Operating Under Head of 67 Ft.—The Pomp- 
ton Lake Plant Will Be Similar in Design. 


The plant will be built along the same general lines 
as the hydroelectric plant of the Society for Estab- 
lishing Useful Manufactures, at Paterson, N. J., 
which is close to Pompton Lakes and has proven thor- 
oughly satisfactory in operation. It will contain two 
Westinghouse vertical generating units, one of 250 
kv-a. and the other 100 kv-a., aud current will be gen- 
erated at 2300 volts to permit transmission over a 
considerable distance without step-up transformers. 

Power will be supplied for lighting the borough, 
which has 3000 population, and also will be available 
for several industries that it is hoped will be attracted 
to the locality. 
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THEATER ILLUMINATION—LIGHT AND 
COLOR IN STAGE EFFECTS. 


Paper by J. B. Fagan Presented Before Illuminating 
Engineering Society of Great Britain. 


A few weeks ago J. B. Fagan, of the Royal Court 
Theater, London, read a paper on this subject before 
the British Illuminating Engineering Society. He said 
there were few, if any, stages in England really well 
lighted, yet the importance of proper stage lighting 
could scarcely be overestimated. The relative values 
in order of importance were: first, the play; second, 
the acting; third, the lighting; fourth, the scenery ; 
fifth, the dresses. Reviewing the subject historically, 
Mr. Fagan said that the value of theatrical lighting 
was appreciated as early as 750 A.D. at the Byzantine 
court, and in 1160 we find sconces of candles used in 
miracle plays, flares and squibs especially being em- 
ployed to give local color to the devils. Artificial 
lighting was practically unknown in England until 
1682 when Sir Christopher Wren built the first the- 
ater, the Drury Lane, and Inigo Jones contrived the 
stage mechanism. Candles were then used and in 1785 
a “patent stage camp” was invented. At the Lyceum 
Theater the esthetic value of lighting was first com- 
pletely studied. 

Today stage lighting is both a craft and an art 
calling both for esthetic perception and engineering 
skill. In the ordinary theater light was still used in 
substantially the same way as the candles in 1775 and 
gas in 1880. Lighting is now achieved by: (1) the 
overhead batten; (2) the footlights; (3) standard arc 
lights; (4) bunches of incandescent lamps behind 
transparencies. The chief fault is the hardness of the 
unnatural shadows and lack of diffusion. Nature has 
two methods of lighting, by parallel beams from the 
sun and the light from the diffused sky. Old-fashioned 
methods quite fail to imitate the second form of 
natural lighting. “A large illuminating surface resem- 
bling the sky cannot be easily obtained. Gordon Craig 
used overhead inverted arcs some years ago in at- 
tempting to meet the difficulty, but he did not illumi- 
nate the actor’s faces. 

The Fortuny system utilizing reflection from col- 
ored sheets of silk, etc., was excellent both as regards 
delicate color-matching and shadow effect. A tightly 
stretched field of colored silk illuminated by white 
open arcs returns a reflected light which is strictly 
diffused and casts practically no shadow. This is the 
basis of the Fortuny system and the results are very 
beautiful since slow graduations of light can be used 
and colors mixed on the reflecting screen just as an 
artist mixes the colors on his palette. Escape of re- 
flex light is guarded against by the use of black velvet, 
which has a coefficient of reflection of only 2%. Of 
special beauty is the Fortuny Firmament, which may 
consist of a semicircular wall painted azure blue and 
stretched from the floor of the stage well above the 
line of sight of the auditorium. The drawbacks to this 
system are that it requires a specially designed theater, 
involves much loss of light by reflection and means 
high cost of maintenance. 

At the Court Theater Mr. Fagan has tried to pro- 
duce the diffusion of the Fortuny system by less com- 
plex methods by using a series of gas-filled lamps of 
1000 cp. at an angle of 45° colored by gelatines and 
rendered semi-indirect by treated glass screens. The 
footlights are also indirect. To imitate the Fortuny 
artificial sky a large semi-circular cloth painted azure 
up high but shaded to gray in the lower parts is used ; 
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this is hkewise illuminated by tilted 1000-cp. gas-filled 
lamps spaced to give uniform illumination. Semi-indi- 
rect movable lights are also used on the stage. There 
are still difficulties in getting the requisite uniformity 
of tint and gradual changes of color in imitating sun- 
light and sunrise. The method, however, seems to 
mark a distinct advance. 

The art of stage lighting is assuming an importance 
second to none. Stage lighting may be said to be 
unnatural, but all art is unnatural, said Mr. Fagan, 
yet art is not of necessity crude nor grotesque. To 
see an actor with four shadows around him as it were 
in the center of a gigantic St. Andrew’s cross is highly 
grotesque and disturbing, whereas to see him with one 
unnatural, deep shadow may seem improbable but yet 
beautiful. The whole question of light in relation to 
stage effects deserves most careful study and in this 
field, suggested the author, the Illuminating Engi- 
neering Society could do most useful work. 


WATER-POWER UTILIZATION URGED IN 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Utilization Urged by State Development—Quick Policy 
to Provide Employment. 


By Our BRITISH CORRESPONDENT. 


The Water Power Resources Committee which 
Was appointed in June last year by the British Board 
ot Trade has reported advocating the immediate pro- 
motion of legislation giving the Board power to ac- 
quire the necessary rights in connection with various 


specified water powers so that surveys may be quickly | 


made permitting actual operations to begin in the early 
summer of the present year. In the past there has 
been comparatively little hydroelectric work carried 
out in the United Kingdom chiefly because of the 
plentiful supplies of cheap coal. As recently as 1905 
it was held by authorities that the total amount of 
water power in the British Isles was not worth con- 
sidering in relation to the coal supplies, and that the 
total saving in coal which might be effected by har- 
nessing available water power would be only about 
1,200,000 tons per annum. The present committee, 
however, shows that statement to be quite incorrect in 
relation to things as they stand today. It has now 
teen shown that, upon the basis of the present average 
practice in coal-fired stations in Great Britain, nine 
potential water-power schemes alone out of a large 
number existing in Scotland and in other parts of the 
country would represent an annual saving of 1,850,000 
tons of coal if they were fully developed and fully 
utilized. Including the few notable hydroelectric in- 
stallations in existence in Scotland (at Kinlochleven 
and at Foyers) and in North Wales, the water power 
harnessed does not represent more than about 0.5% 
of the total motive power employed for general indus- 
trial purposes. 
GOVERNMENT TAKES ACTION, 

The Government first regarded a systematic sur- 
vey of the water-power resources as a matter of prac- 
tical importance when it was investigating the subject 
of nitrogen products in 1916. The report now issued 
deals principally with selected schemes in Scotland 
and describes nine powers capable of generating a con- 
tinuous supply of 183,500 electrical harsepower, cor- 
responding with an output at the hydroelectric stations 
of 1.200.000.000 Board of Trade units (kw-h.) 
per annum. It is considered that these powers can 
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be developed on a sound commercial basis and that 
it would be entirely practicable to transmit the elec- 
trical energy developed at the water-power stations to 
industrial centers in Scotland; for example. to Glas- 
gow, the Clyde Valley. Edinburgh and district, Aber- 
deen and Dundee. Allowing for losses in transmis- 
sion and transportation the nine schemes in question 
could deliver at least 1,000,000,000 kw-h. within a 
radius of supply of from 80 to 85 miles. This power 
could be supplied for power, traction and lighting and 
alternatively in part for use in the manufacture of 
carbide or calcium cyanamide, or other electrochemical 
or metallurgical processes established close to the 
water powers. The mass of data collected justifies 
estimates that to secure a continuous 183,500 elec- 
trical horsepower the capital cost would be $35,375,- 
ooo, or an average of $192.50 per e. hp. These cost 
hgures are based upon pre-war contract prices with 
an addition of 50%, which it is hoped will be ample 
to cover the post-war costs of work of this descrip- 
tion. The costs are inclusive of all civil engineering 
and hydraulic work, power house and plant, and of 
reasonable compensation for rights and property that 
would have to be acquired. Materials for the con- 
struction of light railways and buildings would be 
available from military stores. Each of the nine 
schemes will take approximately 214 or 3 years to 
construct. 


GOVERNMENT Poticy. 


The opinion is unanimously expressed by the com- 
mittee that the powers considered in the foregoing 
should be regarded as national assets, and that any 
rights or property necessary for their utilization should 
be acquired by the nation at reasonable and proper 
purchase costs. They also hold that the water powers 
should either be developed by the state or leased to a 
public or commercial undertaking for a sufficient term 
of years to enable the lessees to redeem the large 
capital expenditure by means of a small annual sink- 
ing fund which will not add unduly to the cost of the 
available power. It is stated that if some of the 
schemes are to be begun at once for the useful em- 
ployment of labor in 1919, the only possible way ap- 
pears to be for the Government to promote a short 
bill giving the Board of Trade power to acquire the 
recessary rights, and for the Board to instruct the 
engineers to at once make further surveys where such 
are necessary to prepare plans and to take out quan- 
tities so that actual construction could be begun in 
the early summer. 

Various other available water powers in the United 
Kingdom have been investigated and will be reported 
upon fully in a later statement by the committee. One 
scheme put forward is for the utilization of the tides 
in the River Severn; this possesses a number of inter- 
esting features and is being further investigated. There 
are numerous small water powers in many parts of the 
country ranging from 100 to 2000 electrical horse- 
power. These are at present running to waste, 
whereas in many cases they could be usefully devel- 
oped either for mills or for local agricultural and vil- 
lage requirements. Alternatively, it is suggested, the 
powers could be developed in automatically-worked 
stations, which would deliver energy into a general 
clectrical transmission network or would serve to sup- 
plement existing coal-fired power stations. Water- 
power resources could thus be utilized in the same 
way as many sources of waste heat in that country. 
The committee is proceeding with investigations in 
these directions. 
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Last Chance for Victory Loan 


IRTUALLY only a week remains for making 
V subscriptions to the Victory Liberty Loan. This 

last chance must be seized promptly by everyone 
who can but has not yet subscribed.and by those who 
without much sacrifice can add to their original sub- 
scription. The loan needs no further argument, as its 
exceptional merits have been fully set forth in recent 
weeks. Failure to put this last loan over the top is 
unthinkable. Only one thing is needed—will power to 
subscribe to the extent of one’s ability. Let's finish 
the job now! 


Recognizing Value of Water Power 
Wi vowe development of our abundant water 


powers has been advocated for many years, 

Canada has actually proceeded with her de- 
velopments on an admirable scale, as was reported in 
one of our recent issues. In this issue we publish a 
summary of a report by the British Government com- 
iIpittee investigating the subject. Although water 
powers in Great Britain have been developed to the 
extent only of 0.5% of the total power utilized, be- 
cause coal has been so plentiful, yet the committee 
advocates development of nine projects aggregating 
about 183.000 hp. Great Britain has relatively little 
water-power resources, but it recognizes that their 
development is true conservation—something that has 
becn preached in this country for many years but has 
made little impression on several congresses. 


Developing Theatrical [Illumination 


LLUMINATION of theaters is one of the many 
I branches of the lighting art that was retarded dur- 

ing the war, but shows a revival of interest. While 
the theater was recognized as a valuable means of 
maintaining morale under the depressing conditions of 
war, the more urgent needs for fuel, etc., hampered 
the development of theatrical lighting. The reaction 
from the war’s influence is shown in this line by the 
fact that an entire meeting of the Illuminating Engi- 
neering Society of England was devoted to this sub- 
ject last month. The paper then presented by Mr. 
Fagan, as reviewed on other pages of this issue, is 
probably the best short treatisé on the developments 
in this field of lighting ever written. There is abun- 
dant room for much study ad experimentation in this 
line, in this country as‘well as abroad. There has been 
considerable call for novel effects. but beauty and 
effectiveness in the lighting are fully as important as 
novelty, if not more so. 
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Chicago’s Electrical Show 


NNOUNCEMENT is made on another page of 
A this issue of the plans for holding the Chicago 
Electrical Show next October. It is contem- 
plated to make this not a local show to boost merely 
the sale and use of household current-consuming 
devices, but an exhibition of the most important of the 
many electrical developments of recent years to inter- 
est visitors from a large district tributary to Chicago. 
Both the local and the larger shows have their 
place, although electrical men in general naturally will 
find much more of interest to them in the larger ex- 
hibition and electrical manufacturers will also find 
therein greater opportunity to make valuable displays 
that will repay the effort and expenditure involved. 
Shows of this kind are an encouraging sign of the 
times and should help materially to stimulate many 
branches of the electrical industry. 


Getting Most from Show Windows 


HOW WINDOWS are the constant appeal of the 
S merchant for the trade of the passer-by and as 
such should receive his constant attention. Too 
often electrical contractor-dealers arrange elaborate 
displays and decorate their windows properly only 
when they have some special attraction, such as a sale. 
campaign or new appliance to offer. At other times 
the window decoration is entirely neglected, or worse, 
the old decorations are left in place until a new 
feature can be offered. In this way the prominence 
and appeal of the store which has been gained by one 
attractive display is lost. Itis only by using the win- 
dows as an open invitation to the public to enter the 
store at all times that the merchant derives the full 
benefit from them. For this reason dealers should 
endeavor to change their displays often and keep their 


windows clean and attractive at all times. 


Passing of Government Ownership 


T IS not necessary to join in the hymn of hate that 
I has been intoned against Postmaster General 

Burleson in some quarters. But the ELECTRICAL 
REVIEW rejoices that Mr. Burleson is urging the gov- 
ernment to relinquish the cable, telephone and tele- 
graph business. Thus the menace of “government 
ownership of transportation and communication.” a 
half-way measure on the road to socialism, is abol- 
ished. 

Of necessity, wars tend to increase the powers of 
government; in this, the last war has gone farther 
than previous wars, because effort had to be exerted 
to the uttermost. Railroads, telegraph, telephones and 
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cables were taken: over by the government; factories 
and whole industries were controlled and dictated to; 
while the government prescribed the food, the occu- 
pation, the habits and the clothes that the individual 
should wear. As a war measure, government control 
was necessary. With the cessation of war such con- 
trol becrme a menace; socialism for a time seemed 
near indeed. 

Now that the stress of war is past, individualism 
is asserting itself; the demand for personal liberty 1s 
making itself heard. Government control was not so 
efficient that it could not be dispensed with; it was not 
free from the dangers of socialism or of business in 
control of politicians. With the telegraph-telephone 
policy decided upon, the railroad problem occupies 
now an even more prominent place than it did before. 
Solving the railroad problem is now the pressing ques- 
tion of the hour and one that it is sincerely hoped the 
coming Congress will not dodge but settle soundly, 
wisely and permanently without delay. Business and 
the country needs that this question should be settled 
now. 


Facts Bearing upon Steam-Turbine 
Governor Operation 


LOSE parallel operation and pro rata division of 
C load can be obtained between generators oper- 

ating in parallel only when the governors of the 
respective machines act with the same degree of sensi- 
tiveness. In the case discussed on page 720 of 
this issue the steam governors were considerably 
more sensitive, and acted more rapidly than, the water 
governors. What was done was to change the char- 
acteristics of the steam governors by introducing a 
static friction which delayed the action of the governor 
at first instant of change of load without affecting 
materially its action once the change had actually 
occurred. 

The introduction of the restraining device, in the 
form of friction, introduces the possibility of acci- 
dental inadvertent sticking, which immediately intro- 
duces the element of danger. Under conditions where 
load suddenly was dropped and the restraining device 
stuck, over-speeding and a runaway might easily 
occur. The presence of the restraining device, equival- 
ent in results to added inertia, means added work for 
the governor mechanisms—the gimbal bearing, 
-springs and knife edges—hence accelerated wear and 
more frequent adjustment are to be expected with the 
ever present need for vigilance. 

Interfering with the steam-controlling mechanisms 
of turbines, and steam turbines especially, because of 
the high peripheral speeds, is a risky undertaking even 
where expert attention is present. The thing to do ts 
to experiment with the water and steam governors 
until closer parallel operation obtains. This would be 
attained if the regulation by the steam governors was 
as poor as that by the water governors. 
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Publicity for Utility Companies 
TILITIES have relegated into the realm of the 
obsolete the old short-sighted policy so forcibly 
but inelegantly expressed by the statement, “The 

public be damned,” attributed to a railroad magnate 

of the last century. The modern policy is the exact 
antithesis of this, “The public be pleased.” Of chief 
importance in pleasing the public is the rendering of 
good service at reasonable rates. Of next importance 
is to make the public understand the necessary condi- 
tions and underlying facts on which the rates and 
regulations for the service are based. Modern and 
progressive utility interests are agreed that the only 
satisfactory way to do this is by candid and complete 
publicity—laying all the cards on the table, so to speak. 

This up-to-date policy has been followed for many 
years by numerous electric and other public utility 
companies with resuits of mutual advantage to the 
utilities and the public. The need for adopting it has 
never been so great as during the last two years, how- 
ever. When the cost of labor, fuel and other impor- 
tant utility needs began to climb soon after our joining 
the war and the necessity for raising rates became 
urgent, abundant publicity should have been given to 
these facts so that the increased rates would have been 
universally understood to be imperative. This was 
done in a great many cases, but the impression arose 
in many public minds that cessation of active warfare 
would relieve the situation and the rates would soon 
again come down. Of course, it was entirely erroneous 
to associate the increased rates with the continuance 
of the fighting, since they were due exclusively to the 
higher costs of rendering utility service and must con- 
tinue until these costs come down again. This last 
fact must be brought to the public's attention. 

At first when prices of fuel, etc., began to soar, 
some of the utilities that were in better condition with 
ample working capital and reserve funds tried to put - 
off indefinitely or entirely the effort to secure relief by 
higher rates for their service, hoping that the period 
of high costs was to be but a short one. Now that the 
high-cost period shows little tendency toward relax- 
ation, these companies find it imperative to seek 
redress or see not only wiping out of all surplus but 
even possible bankruptcy. These utilities are indeed 
in a serious plight because the public is much slower 
to comprehend their condition than where the appeal 
for higher rates was made almost simultaneously with 
the general advance in costs. 

That the remedy again is publicity is indicated by 
the organization of the Illinois Committee on Public 
Utilty Informaton, as,reported in another portion of 
this issue. Illinois has many utility companies, trac- 
tion and gas especially, whose difficulties are increas- 
ing instead of diminishing. The Illinois committee 
hopes to bring the actual facts fully and clearly before 
the public. This is, indeed, the best if not the only ` 
way to present ones case that involves the general 
public. i 
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Training Station Operators 


BTAINING operators for power plants and 
O substations is a problem that presents many 

complexities for many of the large operating 
companies since the World War. The salaries are not 
such that there is a wide class of men to choose from, 
and when the war came those that did not go to take 
an active part in it found work that paid higher rates 
of remuneration. The result has been rapid labor 
turn-over with all its difficulties and hazards. 

The method so often employed to make an operator 
is to take a green man, make him an apprentice under 
an operator for so many months until he is ready for 
promotion or opportunity gives him a chance to oper- 
ate alone. Meanwhile his work is of such a menial 
nature as sweeping floors, polishing cuspidors and 
cleaning apparatus. Many a good man has thrown up 
a job as an apprentice operator and gone elsewhere 
because he was subjected to work in no way related 
to his nominal task. Electrical equipment has been 
made so largely automatic ; automatic features of con- 
trol, engineering details and operating methods have 
so developed that—station operating today is very 
largeły a matter of being ready to act when so re- 
quired. Meanwhile the work comprises supervision, 
routine switching and maintenance. Once the work 
has been learned and the underlying theories and facts 
are understood, the job loses its interest—and value— 
to many types of men. Of promotion, the extent is 
limited and the work settles down to a rather hum- 
drum existence. 

The largest systems require less self-reliance from 
their operators than the smaller systems with power 
houses more widely scattered. In the latter, an oper- 
ator may be called upon to do construction work in 
an emergency and be thrown upon his own resources. 
Laudable practices by operators on the smaller systems 
would result in dismissal if performed upon the larger 
systems. In the one case an all-round good man is 
wanted; in the other a man who can be trained to do 
certain things because they are the things that the 
rules call for. Those other things that the all-apund 
good man would do in emergency in the small system 
can be done only by order of a load dispatcher, after 
a permit has been signed, after a starting engineer, an 
inspector, and so forth, on the large system. 

Presence of mind, self control and ability to think 
quickly are necessary attributes of the operator of the 
station upon the large system. One of the most diffi- 
cult tasks is to learn that rules and regulations must 
be obeyed, that each man is delegated his task and 
duty, and these must not be exceeded. Learning to 
be an operator is like learning to be a soldier. It 
means obeying rules, although instinct tells you some- 
thing else could be done to good advantage. The 
individual operator sees only his own section of the 
operating system. The superintendent or load dis- 
patcher knows what is going on on the whole system. 
It is the difference between the private and the colonel. 
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The operator problem is not an easy one for the 
operating company to solve. For the ambitious man, 
operating represents merely an experience that will fit 
him for better work elsewhere. And an operating 
force of all ambitious men means rapid labor turn- 
over. For some, it represents an easy job with the 
appearance of permanency, and this is not desirable 
because stagnation and development do not go to- 
gether. 

The operators’ school of the Brooklyn Rapid Tran- 
sit Co. aims to give operators a thorough knowledge 
of the underlying principles of operating on their sys- 
tem. The course is well laid out so as to' cover the 
necessary ground in as short a time as possible. The 
training is intensive, as is shown by the fact that the 
time of instruction has been reduced from months to 
days, which incidentally also emphasizes the impor- 
tance of laving out any course of study scientifically. 


Transmission-Line Engineering 


NO MANY transmission lines now traverse the 
S country—high-tension transmission lines with 
their ramifications of distributing lines—that the 
problem of constructing these lines might seem to be 
one leng since standardized. However, the demands 
of service, of safety and expense, are ever at work to 
bring about improvements in design and erection. 
Building a Jine that is safe for men to work upon and 
that will maintain service with a minimum of inter- 
ference might appear antagonistic to low cost. This is 
not necessarily the case, however, even when the cost 
of the line 1s to be a minimum. 

The article -by Mr. Parrott appearing on page 703 
of this issue deals with the construction of pole lines 
as adopted by a company operating an extensive trans- 
mission system in Minnesota, where lightning makes 
itself felt severely and where the loads are picked upon 
over a comparatively sparsely settled but quite rapidly 
growing territory. Under these circumstances the 
length of line exposed to the elements is considerable 
and the mileage of transmission line ts high compared 
to the connected load. For these reasons the unit cost 
of the transmission line must be kept down in every 
way that does not tend to reduce its safety. 

When the war came with its labor shortages, 
scarcity of materials and high prices, economies came 
also. Some of the practices developed to combat high 
prices and a scarcity of help in the construction of 
transmission lines for medium voltages are described 
by Mr. Parrott. This article is well illustrated, many 
forms of pole-line construction are described, and cost 
data on certain forms of construction are included. 
These cost data are based upon man-hours, hence are 
applicable to all parts of the country, which is about 
the only form in which cost data are of any real use. 
It is hoped this article will assist many operating engi- 
neers in making their lines sounder structurally and 
of lower cost. 
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Society Activities—Private Control for Telegraph Lines 
BIG ELECTRICAL SHOW TO BE HELD IN NEW YORK ELECTRICAL SOCIETY HOLDS 


CHICAGO. 


First Chicago Show Since 1911 Scheduled for October 11 
— to 25—Plans to Make Exhibition Representative of All 
Important Developments of Late Years. 


An exhibition to show all the important electrical 
developments of recent years in such a way as to inter- 
est manufacturers, storekeepers, office managers, 
householders and the general public is announced to 
be held at the Coliseum in Chicago from Saturday, 
Oct. 11, to Saturday, Oct. 25, inclusive. It will be 
called the “Chicago Electrical Show” and is to be con- 
ducted by the Electrical Trades Exposition Co., which 
was in charge of the Chicago shows held annually 
from 1906 to r911, inclusive. It is hoped to greatly 
exceed all these former efforts, both as to the variety 
and character of the individual displays and the gen- 
eral scheme of decoration and lighting. It is expected 
to develop a special scheme for decoration of the inte- 
rior of the Coliseum that will represent the most mod- 
ern ideas of color effects accentuated by modern illu- 
mination, this matter being in the hands of illumina- 
tion experts of international reputation. 

It is believed that since the last Chicago show was 
held over eight years ago the public will be keenly 
interested in the many developments in electrical appa- 
ratus and appliances brought about since that time. 
Among these, for instance, are developments of the 
greatest moment in electric welding; heat treating, 
melting and refining furnaces; japanning and enamel- 
ing ovens; large-scale baking and cooking ranges and 
ovens; factory lighting and machine drive; radio com- 
munication ; besides countless applications of electricity 
tor lightening the iabor in the home, office and shop. 
No method is as effective for bringing these to the 
attention of the public as by display and actual demon- 
stration. Therefore it is felt that a very large attend- 
ance is assured, not only from Chicago but the adjoin- 
ing states and sections of the Middle West. It is also 
felt that this show will greatly stimulate electrical 
business of all kinds throughout the Chicago district 
and that the exhibitors will secure considerable benefit. 

Details as to rental and arrangement of exhibit 
spaces, for which there have been quite a few applica- 
tions already. can be obtained from the manager of 
the Chicago Electrical Show, E. W. Lloyd, 72 West 
Adams street. Chicago. Mr. Lloyd. who is general 
contract agent of the Commonwealth Edison Čo.. 
wishes it definitely understood that the Chicago show 
will not be an exhibition merely of household electrical 
appliances; these will have their place, but it is ex- 
pected that the larger power, heating, lighting. and 
signahng applications of which manufacturers and the 
veneral public may have heard but have not yet been 
brought into close enough contact to appreciate their 
practical applicability will receive proper attention both 
in the exhibits, lectures and demonstrations. 


MEETING. 


Government Employment Service and Retraining of 
Soldiers Discussed. 


The 373rd meeting of the New York Electrical 
Society was held in the Engineering Societies Build- 
ing, New York, on April 24. The meeting was 
addressed by Charles E. Clarke, assistant to the fed- 
eral director, United States Employment Service for 
New York State, who explained how the Government 
is meeting the unemployment situation; and by Dr. 
W. Gilman Thompson, who described the functional 
re-education of soldiers and civilians in the clinic 
which he has established in New York City. 

Mr. Clarke presented the history of the develop- 
ment of the work done by the Government Employ- 
ment Service since it was organized, and mentioned 
the large amount of work that it has done and the 
great saving in time and money that it has effected to 
the credit of employes. The service was able, during 
the war, to prevent long hauls of laborers by finding 
jobs in the vicinity of their homes. It prevented collu- 
sion between foremen and private agencies whereby 
laborers might be discharged and re-employed for the 
purpose of extracting fees from them, and it supplied 
employment free of charge for certain classes of 
laborers that were paying 10% of their wages to 
private agencies previously. 

Dr. Thompson described and showed numerous 
slides illustrating the appliances and methods em- 
ploved in his clinics to rehabilitate disabled soldiers 
and civilians. The work of the clinic, which is free, 
has resulted in some wonderful recoveries. One of 
the activities of the clinic is the establishment of a 
school of floriculture, the first of its kind in America. 
The purpose of the school is to train maimed men to 
beconae scientific floriculturists to supply the demand 
for that class of talent that exists in this country and 
that has been supplied previously by foreign countries. 
The curriculum, which extends through two years, 
includes courses in chemistry, physics, botany, and 
other subjects related to the cultivation of shrubs and 
plants. The school will be maintained as a permanent 
institution, 


ELECTRIC POWER CLUB TO HOLD AN- 
NUAL MEETING. 


Business and Technical Meeting Scheduled for Hot 
Springs, Va., May 22 to 24. 


The annual meeting of the Electric Power Club 
will be held at the Homestead Hotel. Hot Springs. 
Ark.. Thursday to Saturday, May 22 to 24, inclusive. 
The last two of these days follow directly after the 
annual convention of the National Electric Light As- 
sociation and many of the members of the club will 
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no doubt go direct from Atlantic City to Hot Springs. 
‘Among the business matters to come up is the annual 
election of certain of the officers and: members of the 
Board of Governors; some amendments to the con- 
stitution are also to be considered. At other sessions 
numerous technical problems will be taken up. 

The Electric Power Club is composed of manufac- 
turers of motors, generators, transformers and indus- 
trial control apparatus. One of the main matters it 
has brought to a high degree of development is stand- 
ardization of motors and other power apparatus. Sec- 
retary C. H. Roth, 1410 West Adams street, Chicago, 
has available for distribution to anyone interested 
copies of the standardization rules of the club. 


ILLINOIS COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
UTILITY INFORMATION FORMED. 


To Place Cass of Illinois Electric, Gas, Traction, Tele- 
phone, Water and Other Utilities Before Customers 
and General Public. 


Adopting as their slogan “There can be no pros- 
perity in Illinois unless the public utilities are pros- 
perous,” the utilities of Illinois have signed an invita- 
tion to the public to “put the spotlight on us.” Their 
composite “case” is to be made known through the 
Illinois Committee on Public Utility Information, 
whose organization has just been announced. This 
committee is to operate under the auspices of the 


Illinois Gas Association, Illinois State Electric Asso- 


ciation, Illinois Electric Railway Association and other 
public service organizations, and in the interest of their 
customers, investors and employes. 

With the budgets of Illinois public utility com- 
panies calling for $70,000,000 of afterswar rehabilita- 
tion work and extensions this year—a program which 
will do much to relieve business hesitation, the utili- 
ties will be unable to go ahead unless their credit, 
which means ability to obtain the necessary funds, 
is unimpaired. Their expenditures this year, alone, 
would mean the spending of $60,000,000 in excess of 
the $10,000,000 which the state plans to spend in its 
great good roads project. And in the five-year period of 
road making, during which the state will spend $50,- 
000,000, the public utilities’ plans call for the expendi- 
ture of $450,000,000, or nine times as much. They 
are asking only for sane, scientific, non-political and 
just treatment, such as will enable them to perform 
the services imposed by their intimate relationship 
with the every-day life of every man, woman and 
child in the state and the communities in which they 
operate. 
STATEMENT OF THE COMMITTEE. 


The purpose of the committee, is outlined in a 
public statement as follows: 


“The committee proposes to do now for the public utili- 
ties what the railroads failed to do until they were almost 
strangled, namely: to put before the people of Illinois, by 
every possible means, the economic facts of the public util- 
ity industry, as an industry. This takes in the small town 
light plant as well as the big city electric company or street 
railway system; ‘independent’ and ‘farmer’ telephone com- 
panies, as well as the Bell interests. 

“The gas and electric companies of the state daily serve 
1,700,000 customers, and counting five to a family—the usual 
computation—this means 8,500,000 persons, or practically 
every person in the state. The street and electric railways 
carry 2,000,000,000 passengers every year. In the light of 
these figures, no words are needed to emphasize how closely 
the lives, happiness and comfort of every man, woman and 
child are linked up with the public utilities. Every person 
who uses a telephone, rides on a street car or cooks or reads 
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with gas or electricity is entitled to know the facts concern- 
ing these companies. 

“Without eficient utilities, cities and towns cannot pros- 
per, and utilities cannot be efhcient without prosperity. They 
must pay their bills like people who buy from the grocer 
and as the grocer must pay his, or they must shut down. 
Every human precaution has been taken against a mone- 
tary panic, while, generally speaking, no practical or con- 
siderate thought has been given to the preservation of the 
service companies without which the industrial, social and 
commercial life of the country cannot continue. Labor is 
vitally concerned, probably more than any other element, 
because it knows that the high wage scales necessitated dur- 
ing the war by high living costs cannot be maintained unless 
the utilities are given just treatment. 

_ “The public utility companies have been seriously af- 
tected by the war. \ 

_ “With tremendous wage increases necessitated by the 
high cost of living, which shows but little, if any, abate- 
ment, and prices of materials up not less than 100% and 
im some instances three times that, they have not had con- 
sideration commensurate with their dues. 

_“Upon their ability to earn a just wage, depends their 
ability to spend money for wages, for improvement of serv- 
ice and for new building, the result of which means improve- 
ment of the community in which they operate. It is to the 
interest of every citizen that the public utility companies, 
upon which he depends so much, shall be fairly treated and 
that their facilities shall be developed to the utmost. It is 
only through this that he can obtain the service which should 

e his. 

“Affecting the credit of the light, heat, railway, power or 
telephone companies in any city or town immediately means 
inferior service. It cannot be otherwise. The company can- 
not furnish something it has not the money to buy for the 
customer. It particularly hurts in the small. town or city 
where citizens are necessarily dependent upon some single 
public utility plant. Impairment of public utility credit not 
only constitutes an attack on the securities you yourself hold, 
but on those of your banks, insurance companies and the 
countless concerns which have a collateral interest. No rea- 
sonable man will contend that capital is not entitled to a 
fair wage, as well as labor, or that the investments which 
go to build up and make a community should not be as well 
protected as the home a man and his wife have bought with 
their savings. 

“The situation is not a pleasant one, but is one which 
must be met squarely in a calm, scientific, non-political and 
just way, without prejudice or demagoguery. 

_ “If the utilities are not to be strangled, the best preven- 
tive 1s public knowledge of the economic facts which go to 
make the tremendous factor they are in the state’s indus- 
trial and economic life. Unless they prosper, there will be 
no prosperity in Illinois. Just treatment is essential both . 
to the maintenance of good service and to the protection 
of investors. The undermining of the credit of. the utilities 
cannot fail to have far-reaching effects upon general credit 
and business prosperity, for their credit cannot be placed in 
Jeopardy and the effect localized or even restricted to these 
companies.. 

“The utilities believe open and above board exploitation 
of the economic facts of the industry is sound policy for now 
and the future. They are content to submit their case to 
their customers, believing that to be the road to just treat- 
ment and freedom from unwarranted burdens that would 
prevent adequate service and forestall the. great development 


propran which must be carried out to meet the state's 
needs. 


The Illinois Committee on Public Utility Informa- 
tion has opened offices in the Bedford building, 203 
South Dearborn street. Chicago. Bernard J. Mullaney 
is director of its work. l 


ST. LOUIS MAN UFACTURERS’ TERMINAL 
RAILWAY BEING ELECTRIFIED. 


Entire 24-Mile Line to Be Equipped—Six Electric Loco- 
motives to Be Used for Switching Service. 


The Manufacturers’ Railway system in St. Louis, 
Mo.—a private terminal railway with about 24 miles 
of trackage and handling about 60,000 freight cars 
annually is being electrified throughout. The change 
in motive power was decided) tipon two years ago, when 
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plans were completed for the construction of 13 rail- 
way tracks in the basement of the new Bevo building 
at Broadway and Pestalozzi street. As it was im- 
practical to operate steam locomotives in this building, 
August A. Busch decided to electrify the entire system. 

Six electric locomotives will be used, of which two 
have already been received and tested. The electric 
locomotives are smaller than the steam locomotives 
formerly employed, but have great tractive power. 
They weigh 83 tons each, and are capable of pulling 
a 1600-ton train—4o loaded cars—at a speed of 15 
miles an hour. 

The cost of the change will be $500,000, $200,000 
for the installation of poles, trolleys, etc., and $300,000 
for the six locomotives. Power will be procured from 
the transmission system supplied from the hydroelec- 
tric plant of the Mississippi River Power Co., Keokuk, 
Towa. | 


CABLE SYSTEMS RETURNED TO OWNERS 
BY MR. BURLESON’S ORDER. 


Asks Congress to Unify Lines Under Supervision of the 
United States. 


Postmaster General Burleson issued an order on 
April 29 restoring the cable systems to their owners, 
effective May 2. 

On April 29 it was announced that President Wil- 
son had cabled his approval of Mr. Burleson’s recom- 
mendation to relinquish the cable lines at once, and the 
telegraph and telephone systems as soon as Congress 
legislates for the protection of their private owners 
from loss. 

The postmaster general disclosed that he will seek 
to have embodied in this legislation provisions for 
“unified control” of the Western Union and Postal 
telegraph systems and the telephone lines, under pri- 
vate ownership but government supervision. 

He said he still believes that government owner- 
ship and operation of the wire systems as an adjunct 
of the postoffice department should be established, but 
that in view of the foreshadowed opposition of the 
incoming Congress to this policy he deemed the 
only alternative the restoration of the wires to their 
owners. 

“That the contention of the postmaster general for 
a complete unification of the various wire systems 1s 
both wise from an economic standpoint and supported 
by sound business principles has been confirmed by the 
ablest experts on electrical transmission in America,” 
Mr. Burleson said. “That it should be brought about 
the postmaster general still believes, preferably through 
government ownership and operation as a part of the 
postal establishment, but if this is not done then 
through some means of unified control by private own- 
ership, over which the Government should at all times 
exercise a wholesome regulatory supervision. 

“About the desirability of this the postmaster gen- 
eral has had no reason to undergo a change of mind. 
However, for some time it has been apparent that the 
first of these alternatives does not meet with the ap- 
probation of the new Congress. Such being the case, 
there is but one course to pursue, and that is to return 
the various wire properties to their respective owners 
after urging proper legislation to safeguard the inter- 
ests of all the properties, in fairness to the investors 
and to insure proper service to the public. 

“If a policy of unification were entered upon, where 
there now are three telegraph and telephone pole lines 
occupying the same highway, entailing immense waste, 
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better and cheaper service could be given by one co- 
ordinate wire agency.” 

Government control of the cable lines has been ex- 
ercised in the midst of controversies, legal action to 
restrain the postmaster general from seizing their lines 
having been filed ina New York Federal Court by the 
Commercial Cable and Commercial Pacific Cable com- 
panies, who asserted that, while the presidential proc- 
lamation taking over the lines was signed Nov. 2, the 
actual seizure was made Nov. 16, five days after the 
signing of the armistice, when, the companies con- 
tended, no need for such action existed. The New 
York courts refused to issue the restraining order and 
appeal was taken to the United States Supreme Court. 


EDWARD N. HURLEY ENDORSES “ELEC- 
TRIFY YOUR HOME” CAMPAIGN. 


Chairman of U. S. Shipping Board Says “Go Out and 
Make Sales.” 


“Electrify Your Home,” the national house-wiring 
campaign launched by the Society for Electrical De- 
velopment, is well under way in 400 cities throughout 
the country. Many letters approving the campaign to 
energize electrical activities have been received by the 
Society from prominent men in the industrial and 
official world. 

Edward N. Hurley, chairman of the United States 
Shipping Board, in a letter to J. M. Wakeman, gen- 


Edward N. Huriey, Who Endorses Wiring Campaign. 


eral manager of the Society, makes an interesting sur- 
vey of the post-war problems of readjustment. Mr. 
Hurley expresses his approbation of the Society’s 
campaign and believes that the country must go “full 
steam ahead” for prosperity. His letter follows: 

“I have your letter in which you say every one 
feels that prosperity is just around the corner. What 
is to be done to get around the corner? 

“While we have many great problems brought 
about by the violent changes from peace to war and 
from war to peace, yet these are in process of re- 
adjustment and from my point of view the certain 
way to resume business is to resume. If people make 
up their minds business is going to be good, it will be 
good. It is going to be good anyway, but that is the 
short cut. 

“In order to go over a grade you must take a run 
for it, whether you are in an automobile or a locomo- 
tiye. And all that the electrical,or.any other) of our 
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industries has to do to go over the top, is for salesmen 
to go out and make sales. There is an abundance of 
money to care for the result. 

“I am keenly interested in the success of the elec- 
trical industry and am glad to know that the Society 
for Electrical Development is again endeavoring to 
arouse the electrical industry to the necessity of doing 
its part towards hastening prosperity. 

“The world wants American electrical products. 

“We now have the ships ready for carrying these 
products to the markets of the world. Please pay 
close heed to this: In the future the leaders of the 
electrical industry as well as the leaders in other of 
our industries, must not only think nationally, they 
must think internationally. For, in foreign markets 
we now have the greatest opportunity ever presented 
to any nation. Moreover, we now have the ships for 
carrying the enormous volume of manufactures and 
products which this nation is capable of supplying.” 


RADIO APPLICATION IN WARFARE EX- 
PLAINED TO CHICAGO ENGINEERS. 


A. A. Oswald of Western Electric Co. Gives Interesting 
Talk on Wireless Telephony and Telegraphy. 


At the joint meeting of the Electrical Engineering 
Section of the Western Society of Engineers and the 
Chicago Section of the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers, held in Chicago, April 28, A. A. 
Oswald, of the Western Electric Co. of New York 
City, delivered an interesting and instructive address 
on the application of wireless telegraphy and telephony 
in the military establishment of a nation at war. The 
speaker was one of the research engineers on the de- 
velopment of this apparatus during the war and there- 
fore particularly well qualified to speak on the subject. 
The talk was suitably illustrated with slides and mov- 
ing pictures. | 

At the opening of the meeting those present were 
given a practical demonstration of wireless telephony. 
A receiving set with an amplifier was installed on the 
platform and a transmitting set in another room. 
Through this equipment Eugene L. McGarry, a prom- 
inent Chicago attorney, explained the purpose and 
features of the Victory loan. After briefly describing 
the bonds to the audience through the radio appartus, 
Mr. McGarry appeared on the platform and delivered 
a stirring address urging those present to invest in 
the Victory notes. Representatives of the engineering 
division of the Victory Loan Committee were present 
to accept subscriptions. 

After briefly reviewing the progress which has been 
made in the development of radio apparatus during 
the war, Mr. Oswald explained the practical applica- 
tion of such apparatus and other communicating sys- 
tems in modern warfare. While the principal applica- 
tion of wireless apparatus is for naval and airplane 
communication where wire lines cannot be installed, 
it is also used quite extensively in infantry operations, 
chiefly-as insurance against failure of the wire systems. 

In open warfare, radio communicating systems are 
maintained between the various army headquarters 
such as the battalion, regimental, division, artillery and 
airplane headquarters. Communication between the 
firing lines and these points, however, is carried on 
chiefly by means of the ground telephone due to the 
difficulty in keeping wire lines or antennae in position. 
At all of these headquarters, with the exception of the 
artillery, both sending and receiving apparatus is in- 
stalled. Tn the majority of artillery positions receiving 
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sets only are installed as transmitting apparatus is 
seldom used or needed by the artillery forces. In 
army advances these systems of communication are 
seldom used and communication is maintained prin- 
cipally by meansof contact patrol airplanes. 

The airplanes are all equipped with radio appa- 
ratus. In the fighting squadrons the airplane of the 
squadron commander and his assistant are equipped 
with both sending and receiving radio telephone out- 
fits. The other machines have receiving apparatus 
only. This equipment is very simple to operate, ex- 
tremely light in weight and small in size. The appa- 
ratus is adjusted before leaving the ground so that the 
operator has no adjusting to do while in action. 

Electric power for the airplane apparatus is de- 
rived from a small wind-driven generator mounted on 
one of the struts of the airplane under the engine. Mr. 
Oswald explained in detail the construction of this 
generator and the method by which the voltage is kept 
constant in spite of the widely varying speed of the 
generator. He also explained the difficulties encoun- 
tered in designing a transmitter which would transmit 
the message but eliminate the loud noises from the 
airplane motor, the rushing wind, etc. One of the 
latest improvements in radio apparatus for airplane 
use is that which permits the use of much shorter and 
lighter antennae. 

Another interesting use of radio apparatus is in 
the intelligence work of the army. Small stations are 
established at suitable points whose sole duty is to in- 
tercept and transmit enemy messages. By using loop 
antennae these stations are able to determine the direc- 
tion from which the enemy messages are being sent 
and by plotting this direction from the various intelli- 
gence stations the exact positions of the enemy sta- ° 
tions can be determined. From the number of mes- 
sages sent from these stations, the enemy headquar- 
ters station may be located and other interesting and 
important details discovered, such as the concentrating 
of troops, etc. 

In closing Mr. Oswald stated that, in spite of the 
great impetus which has been given to the use of the 
radio telegraph and telephone by the war and the 
many improvements which have been made in the 
apparatus during this time, he does not think this 
method will ever conipete commercially with the wire 
systems. This is due chiefly to the elaborate, intricate 
and expensive apparatus required and the necessity 
of an operator having a certain amount of skill and 
experience to use them. However, radio apparatus 
will eventually be the means of establishing a universal 
communication service whereby places now inacces- 
sible to wire systems may be reached. 

At this meeting it was announced that on May 26 
a joint meeting of these associations and the Asso- 
ciated Iron and Steel Electrical Engineers will be held 
in Chicago. ‘At this meeting two important subjects 
will be presented and discussed—measuring gas elec- 
trically and 25 versus 60 cycle in steel mills. 


NEW BUSINESS OF BYLLESBY PROP- 
ERTIES. 


AH electric properties of H. M. Byllesby & Co. 
reporting for the week ended April 18 show the fol- 
lowing new business gains (Net): 352 electric light 
and power customers with 220 kw. of lighting and 
783 horsepower in motors. New business contracted 
for but not yet connected includes 1271 customers with 
499 kw. of lighting and 1056 hp. in motors. Output 
of electric energy was 35% greater than last year, 
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Steam Turbine Governing Problem—Cutting Cost of Under- 
cutting Commutators — Distributing Circuit Load Record 


STEAM TURBINE REGULATION PROBLEM. 


Difficulty and Solution as Solved by San Diego Consoli- 
dated Gas & Electric Company. 


The Consolidated Gas & Electric Co. operates a 
steam stand-by station at San Diego for bettering 
service and picking’ up load when other sources of 
supply fail. In case of failure it is negessary to be 
able to pick up load quickly, and by close co-operation 
between the operating force and adherence to operat- 
ing rules it has been found possible with an operating 
and assistant engineer and two engineer-room men to 
pick up 4000 kw. upon a 4000-kw. turbogenerator 
within three minutes after transmission service failed. 

As the Consolidated Gas & Electric Co.’s system 
ties-in with the Southern California Edison Co.’s sys- 
tem through frequency-changers operating schedules 
are necessary, and clese regulation of the turbines 
floating on the line is necessary. No difficulty was 
experienced in synchronizing or tying the two sys- 
tems, but it was found impossible to maintain the 
„proper load division even with careful and constant 


WITHOUT 
STEADYINO DEVICE 


| WITH 
STEADYING DEVICE 
Fig. 1—Effect of Governor Steadying Device Upon Turbine 
Load Variations. 


attention on the part of the operator. Load fluctua- 
tions of 1000 and 2000 kw. occurred continuously at 
intervals of one minute, indicating the steam turbine 
governors were oversensitive. 

The first device used to overcome the trouble con- 
sisted of a beam fastened to the turbine frame at the 
lower end and clamped at the upper end to the vertical 
rod connecting the governor lever to the floating lever 
of the pilot valve. The clamp, faced with leather, 
was arranged to slip on the connecting rod, the fric- 
tion of the grip being regulated by adjusting screws. 
Small movements of the governor were thus prevented 
and the load on the machine made more steady. This 
scheme had the disadvantage that load could not be 
regulated from the operating gallery as too large a 
movement was necessary before slippage occurred 
when using the electrical governor. Consequently a 
man on the floor had to manipulate the governor under 
directions from the operating gallery, a circumstance 
that introduced delay and opened up the chance for 
mistakes. 


The aforesaid objection was entirely overcome 
in the following very ingenious manner. A rigidly 
trussed beam parallels the governor beam (of the 
Curtis turbines of the General Electric vertical type), 
the pivot point is anchored to the frame. One 
end is connected to the base of the synchronizing 
spring, the other end is attached to a leather faced 


Fig. 2—Arrangement of Governor-Steadying Device. 


clamp which grips the rod connecting the governor 
beam to the floating lever. The clamp is fitted with 
proper adjusting screw for varying the friction and 
also with a release so that it may be quickly discon- 
nected by a half turn of the adjusting screw. With 
this device the previous objection has been overcome 
and the turbine load can be easily adjusted in incre- 
ments of as low as 50 kw. with the governor control in 
the operating gallery while in no way interfering with 
the turbine picking up load instantly when the trans- 
mission service goes off. No dangerous tendency 
toward overspeeding when dropping load suddenly 
has appeared. 

The above information was presented by L. M. 
Klauber before the recent N. E. L. A. Pacific Coast 
Section Convention. 

(Editor's Note.—The above practice is not free from 
danger, since the steam turbine governors have been made 
sluggish in getting into action. Operating engineers con- 
cerned with «steam turbine operation should refer to the 


editorial comment on page 713 on this subject of turbine gov- 
ernor adjustment.) 


CUTTING THE COST OF UNDERCUTTING 
COMMUTATORS. 


Big Saving Made by Commonwea!th Edison Company 
During Year. 


The Commonwealth Edison Co. turns down and 
undercuts the mica of a large number of commutators 
during the year. The machines comprise units used 
for converting from 25 cycle alternating current to 
Edison three-wire direct current, for railway service, 
and for excitation. The direct-current machines 
range from a few kilowatts up to the large 4000-kw. 
synchronous convertérs. -In-addition there are a large 
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number of direct-current machines repaired for cus- 
tomers. 

Long since the Commonwealth Edison Co. adopted 
the practice of undercutting the mica of their direct- 
current machines, thereby lengthening brush life, re- 
ducing sparking, improving commutation and lessening 
the amount of attention required by brushes and com- 
mutators. But undercutting often proved an expen- 
sive and sometimes a-very difficult job on account of 
the delay occasioned by having a machine out of 
service while its commutator was being undercut. 

The company is now using a special tool for under- 


Undercutting Converter Commutator. 


cutting mica which has demonstrated its great use- 
fulness. This machine really consists of a circular 
saw direct connected to a motor, the whole arranged 
so that one man can rest the one end upon the com- 
mutator while the saw travels the mica. The tool only 
weighs about 10 lb. By using this device, the Com- 
monwealth Edison Co. are able to undercut the mica 
of a, 4000-kw. synchronous converter during the night 
using one man, whereas by old methods five men were 
required, and even so took twice as long. The fact 
that a machine can be‘undercut in half the time is a 
very important factor where equipment is overloaded, 
ancl where needed for the daily load, without empha- 
sizing the great saving in expense. Undercutting with 
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the Commonwealth Edison Co. 1s now a simple one- 
man job, whereas before it was one requiring a gang 
of men, heavy and bulky equipment and extensive 
shutdown of machinerv. 

During the last year about fifty large commutators 
have been repaired with the above tool, representing 
a saving exceeding $1500 in cost of labor alone. In 
addition, a sum even larger still has been saved on 
smaller machines due to not having men waiting to 
relieve the workers during their turn at undercutting. 


CIRCUIT LOAD RECORD OF COMMON- 
WEALTH EDISON COMPANY. 


Periodic Records Give Immediate Information as to 
Load. 


The Commonwealth Edison Co. operates more than 
205 4000/2300-volt three-phase four-wire distribut- 
ing circuits which supply power and lighting, some 
either power or lighting. some of the circuits both. 
As the territory covered embraces the whole of the 
Chicago district outside of the “loop,” and is served. 
by over 15,000 distributing transformers, it can readily 
be appreciated that a complete record of just what a 
circuit is doing is imperative unless efficiency and 
service are to suffer. 

The accompanying illustration shows the circuit 
load record maintained by the Distribution Depart- 
ment of the Commonwealth Edison Co. From these 
records to very large extent data are obtained that | 
determine whether a circuit requires to be re-arranged 
or load transferred to adjacent circuits, or new cir- 
cuits built up. 

Reports are received weekly from the substations, 
giving the maximum amperage per phase per circuit, 
enabling the Distribution department to know when 
safe loads are being exceeded and to what extent addi- 
tional load can be connected up to existing conductors 
and transformers installed. By means of this record 
enquiries made by the Contract department and simi- 
lar enquiries as to new loads can be answered almost 
immediately, the growth of load and a circuit can be 
watched easily, accurately, and estimated development 
checked against the actual. Having all the information 
together enables some unexpected abnormal occurrence 
to be instantly brought to light. 
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Sixty-cycie Circuit Load Record of Commonwealth Edisen Co. 
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Department of Labor Encourages Building — Progress 
of Wiring Campaign — Shellac for Electrical Purposes 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR URGES IMMEDI- 
ATE RESUMPTION OF BUILDING. 


“Build Now” Posters Arranged and Distributed to En- 
courage Construction Activities. 


Although the extreme shortage of housing facili- 
ties has done a great deal to encourage an immediate 
resumption of construction activities the amount of 
such work now under way is far below expectations. 
This is due, no doubt, to the fact that a great many 
builders and prospective builders are waiting for a 
reduction in the price of materials which can hardly 
be expected to occur for some time, if ever. In order 
to stimulate activity in this work and in this way pro- 
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“Build Now” Posters Prepared and Distributed by Department 
of Labor. 


vide work for the returning soldiers and sailors the 
United States Department of Labor through its Edu- 
cational Bureau is conducting a vigorous “Build Now” 
campaign. 

In connection with this campaign a number of 
posters similar to those reproduced herewith, have 
been printed and distributed to those interested in this 
work. The posters are made in four different styles 
and sizes: large and small round, square and rec- 


Build Now 
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Another Poster Which Promotes Building Activity. 


tangular. Four different slogans are arranged in each 
style, all of which carry the slogan “Build Now” 


prominently displayed at the top and a brief message 
in smaller type below. 

These posters are intended to be placed on build- 
ings in the course of erection, on contractors’ sheds 
and trucks, and in offices and factories and other places 


where they will attract the attention of the passerby. 
They will be furnished upon request to contractors or 
others interested in construction work. 


WHAT THE “ELECTRIFY YOUR HOME” 
CAMPAIGN HAS ACCOMPLISHED. 


Preliminary Reports Secured from Various Parts of the 
Country Indicate Great Activity in Society’s 
Campaign. 


In spite of the fact that ` ‘Electrify Your Home,’ 
the nation-wide house-wiring campaign launched by 
the Society for Electrical Development, Inc., was 
somewhat delayed in swinging into place in a number 
of cities, the results thus far have proved surprising 
beyond the expectations of the Society and the indus- 
try. As has been previously stated in the ELECTRICAI. 
REVIEW, it was felt that the campaign was opportune 
and necessary at this time because of the dearth of 
building and improvements for the past two years, 
due to a labor shortage combined with the government 
restrictions on materials. The only possible objection 
that could be advanced against the campaign at this 
juncture was felt to be that of high prices for mate- 
rials and labor, and a probable decrease in the cost of 
both of these commodities later. But investigations 
by the Society brought to light the fact that instead of 
a lowering of prices there is much more likely to be 
increases. 

In consequence of this belief, a large part of the 
co-operative literature and advertising matter sent out 
was aimed to convince prospective house-wiring cus- 
tomers that they should make their improvements at 
once: that not only trade organizations in practically 
every industry, but also the Government was urging 
immediate activities along these lines. 

There can be no doubt that the literature sent out 
by the Society is producing good results. This has 
been proved in many of the communities to which it 
has been sent, and in the continued requests for addi- 
tional material from more than 475 cities in the 
United States. 


CAMPAIGN Is WIDESPREAD. 


Another interesting and encouraging feature of 
the campaign is the fact that it is not limited to any 
one territory. Every section of the country is inter- 
ested and working hard for results. California. known 
as the state that has most nearly reached the satura- 
tion point in house wiring, has within its boundaries 
more than a dozen cities striving to better their already 
good records in this campaign. The one city in the 
United States that has responded to the Society's ap- 
peal with a distinct and emphatic “No, there is no use, 
we cannot do a thing.” is in California. The town is 
Pasadena and further investigation reveals the reason 
for this terse refusal to co-operate in the fact that 
every single house (in the city, ofsPasadena is at this 
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time wired for electricity. This is indeed a record to 
envy and to emulate. At the same time the electrical 
representatives of Pasadena are not asleep, by any 
means. They are keeping up a steady pressure to sell 
more appliances, outlets and fixtures. 

Now speed across the continent and consider the 
“effete East.” House-wiring conditions are in a far 
more deplorable condition in the great cities like New 
York, Boston, Brooklyn and others of metropolitan 
tendencies than they are in the far West. The 
ELECTRICAL Review has told what Brooklyn is do- 
ing, how the “greater city’s greatest borough” 1s 
prcgressing with its drive. Boston, too, has the lines 
laid for an active campaign. Philadelphia, in spite of 
the fact that full details of the co-operative plan be- 
tween central station and contractors have not yet 
been settled upon, is making great strides through 
the individual efforts of certain progressive contrac- 
tors and dealers. J. F. Buchanan & Co. of that city 
have taken the lead in ordering campaign material 
from the Society. 


` ACTIVITY IN MIDDLE WEST. 


Then there is the progressive Middle West, which 
has been and always can be counted upon to do its 
share. The perpetual house-wiring campaign in 
Cleveland has received added impetus during the 
“Electrify Your Home” movement. A notable fea- 
ture in this city is the fact that over 40 newspapers 
are being used for the campaign in Cleveland, 20 of 
which are of the foreign language press. There will 
be no abating of the Cleveland campaign until the 
percentage of unwired houses has been reduced so 
low that there is practically no room for further resi- 
dential wiring business. Chicago presents an inter- 
esting spectacle. J. G. Learned, of the Public Service 
Co. of Northern Illinois, has said “I will?” and has 
backed it up by an order for 12,000 sets of material 
which the company is using to fatten up its batting 
average. Mr. Learned will be remembered as one of 
the instigators of the “Sell More Outlets” movement, 
out of which sprang the Society's campaign to “Save- 
By-Wire.” Among other middle western cities work- 
ing hard to electrify the home is South Bend, Ind., 
which figures that th Bese are some 7000 or 8000 houses 
that should be wired. Another group of communities 
where there is great activity centers about Vincennes, 
Ind. This work is being done by the Vincennes Light 
& Power Co., to whom large quantities of advertising 
material have been shipped. In the little town of 
Washington Courthouse, Ohio, there is the Signal 
Lamp Co., managed by H. E. Wilson. He declares 
that Washington Courthouse will show up some of the 
big cities when it comes to house-wiring results. 
Springfield and Toledo, Ohio, and some 27 other cities 
of that state are running “full speed ahead.” 

The campaign is limited in no way by the size of 
the cities. Big ones, middle-sized ones and little ones 
are all pitching in, regardless of population. and out 
to make a record. In Pennsyłvania orders for mate- 
rial have been received from more than a score of 
towns, ranging from Pittsburgh and Philadelphia 
down the scale. The Banoma Electric Co. of Free- 
land, and E. C. Schmeltz, an active contractor of 
Kingston, are deserving of special mention as “hustlers 
extraordinary.” 

Towns that stand out from the mass for waging 
particularly strong and active campaigns are Buffalo, 
Elmira and Albany, N. Y.; Kokomo, Ind.; Jackson. 
Mich.; Worcester, Mass., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 
And in the Southwest and Middle West there is not a 
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state in which there are not at least two cities carry- 
ing on the “Electrify Your Home” drive. 

In the Northwest scores of the smaller towns of 
Minnesota and the Dakotas are going steadily and 
energetically after business. Many have expressed 
their intention of continuing the drive for an indef- 
inite period, regardless of the fact that the campaign 
is scheduled to come to an end on May 15. This can 
easily be managed, since the advertising matter, win- 
dow trims and other campaign material bear no date. 

And speaking of window trims, T. J. McManis, 
of the Edison Lamp Works, Harrison, N. J., who has 
just returned from an extensive trip in the Middle 
West, where he paid particular attention to the use of 
the Society’s window trim, reported that he saw it in 
nearly every city he visited. He also said that his 
company received orders for more trims than it could 
possibly supply. Considerably upwards of 5000 sets 
of these trims have been called for, which indicates 
that “Electrify Your Home” will have its trial in 
practically every city, town and village of any conse- 
quence in America. 


SOME NOTES ON SHELLAC FOR ELEC- 
TRICAL PURPOSES. 


By R. A. Lyons. 


Shellac is one of the most valuable varnishes in use 
about electrical shops. It has the advantage of being 
a splendid insulator, it dries very rapidly and it can 
be made almost any color desired. Shellac may be 
made by dissolving about 5 lb. of shellac gum in 1 gal. 
of 96% proof alcohol. This composition gives a 
rather thick mixture, which is desirable for painting 
coils, for insulation and like services, but it is too 
thick to use as a varnish for which use it should be 
thinned. 

In buying shellac gum or resin, it is desirable to 
purchase a good grade. Frequently the shellac resin 
is adulterated with ordinary rosin, which is much 
cheaper and inferior in every way. The rosin adul- 
teration can frequently be detected by crushing the 
mixture; the odor and feel of the rosin will then be 
apparent. 

For coloring black any shellac varnish which is to 
be used in insulating, one of -the well-known makes 
of black, air-drying, alcohol finishing varnishes should 
be used. It should be mixéd into the clear shellac 
mixture to an extent that may be determined by ex- 
periment. Lamp black, which is a finely divided car- 
bon and hence a good conductor, should not be used 
in coloring shellac that is to be used for electrical 
purposes. 


SIMPLE METHOD OF PACKING OIL CAN. 


By Bex R. Browne. 


Packing an ordinary oil can in a tool bag is usually 
regarded as a rather difficult proposition if the oil is 
to be kept from running out of the spout. Many 
electricians wrap a little friction tape around the spout 
to prevent this but the tape often works or slips off. 
Others, rather than risk covering all the other articles 
in the bag with oil, empty the can before packing it. 

A simple way of avoiding this difficulty is to take 
off the spout and plug its large end with a small cork 
or any other available material. When the spout, thus 
sealed, 1s screwed back into the can there will not he 
any danger of the oil running out, 
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Jobbers’ Publicity Campaign—Effective Electrical Merch- 
andising — Enterprising Shop Opened in Wilmington, Del. 


THE HOW AND WHY OF JOBBERS’ PUB- 


LICITY CAMPAIGN. 


Story of the Motives That Prompted Action and What 
It Is Desired to Accomplish. 


At the meeting of the Electrical Supply Jobbers’ 
Association, held at Hot Springs, Va., May 22-23, 
i918, a Publicity Committee was appointed to make 
an investigation of the means to be employed and the 
expense involved in conducting a campaign of pub- 
licity, the purpose of which would be to set before 
the trade certain facts concerning the nature of the 
business, and the purpose and work of the Association. 

The publicity Committee, composed of A. M. 
Little, president of the Mohawk Electrical Supply Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y., chairman; F. R. Elliott, president of 
the Elliott-Lewis Electrical Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 
and F. D. Van Winkle, president of the Post-Glover 
Electric Co.. Cincinnati, Ohio, presented its report at 
the Cleveland, Ohio, meeting of the Association, Dec. 
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Diagram of Jobbers’ Pubilcity Campaign. 


9-11, 1918, and an appropriation of $12,000 was voted 
for the committee to continue its work. 

Subsequently, arrangements were made to lay out 
a plan which includes the use of advertisements in 
electrical journals, reprints of these advertisements 
for mailing by the members of the Association, book- 
lets describing the campaign for the use of members 
and members’ salesmen, booklets for distribution to 
the trade, a prize contest for the best essay on jobber 
distribution, from the central station and contractor- 
dealer standpoint, with suitable and generous com- 
pensation for the winner, conference and correspond- 
ence with the editors of the electrical journals and an 
exchange of experiences, ideas and suggestions with 
other associations in the industry and with other asso- 
ciations of jobbers. 

In connection with the use of the electrical jour- 
nals it was decided to spend approximately $8000 for 
advertising space out of the total of $12.000 available. 


The schedule includes a total of 108 pages of adver- 
tising in the papers selected, not less than 9 pages in 
any one month, as many as I3 pages in one month and 
including 6 double-page spreads. 

The publicity campaign began in the March issues 
of the publications selected and will be continued 
throughout the remainder of the present year. 


PURPOSE OF ADVERTISING. 


There has been some misapprehension regarding 
the purpose of the publicity campaign, especially with 
regard to the motives back of it in connection with 
the relations of the jobber in general to other elements 
in the industry. 7 

The publicity campaign is directed primarily to 
increase the use and consequently the sale of electrical 
apparatus and supplies. Anything that retards the 
rapid introduction and wide distribution of electrical 
goods holds back the industry. The business of the 
jobber has been evolved out of the necessities of both 
producer and buyer. On the part of the producer 
there is and has always been, since the electrical indus- 
try assumed’ national proportions, a need for means 
to speedily reach all points of possible demand and 
the assurance of business in such quantity as would 
stabilize production. On the part of the buver there 
is and has always been a need for access to stocks near 
at hand in such combinations that no matter how 
numerous or how few his requirements might be from 
day to day, his wants might always be supplied at 
short notice and at low cost. F 

In the great growth of the industry, the function 
of the jobber has never been displaced, and the trade 
channels which have been established through the 
necessities of the producer and buyer have never been 
diverted. While, on the one hand, the functioning of 
the jobber has contributed thus to the rapid develop- 
ment of the industry, this very development has, on 
the other hand, brought about many problems of dis- 
tribution which have made this jobber function more 
and more a necessary factor, and constant study of 
all of the elements entering into such distribution has 
been made to keep even the balance between economy 
and expediency. 


FUNCTION OF ASSOCIATION, 


The purpose of the Electrical Supply Jobbers’ 
Association 1s to study through associated efforts the 
factors underlying the most intelligent methods of 
doing business, and to make available for the indi- 
vidual the lessons taught by the aggregate experience 
of all of its members. The statistics which the various 
committees of the Association are gathering are an- 
alyzed and business methods so adjusted to keep pace 
with the development: of the electrical industry and 
the consequent increasing demand for jobber rep- 
resentation. 

This being the purpose of the Association, the pur- 
pose ef the publicity campaign is to reveal to the trade 
definite information/along these) lines, so that every 
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element interested, from producer to ultimate con- 
sumer, may understand clearly the advantages that all 
derive from a consistent adherence to a policy of 
jobber distribution. f 

In carrying out the publicity campaign no effort 
is intended to usurp the function of other elements in 
the industry, nor to divert to the jobber any recogni- 
tion other than that which a fair and honest evaluation 
of his services inspires. In the benefits that may 
accrue all elements in the industry—non-members as 
well as members of the Association—will participate. 


EFFECTIVE METHODS OF ADVERTISING 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISE. 


Timely Window Displays and Original Advertising Which 
Promotes Use of Electrical Conveniences. 


By W. B. STODDARD. 


Electrical contractor-dealers are overlooking one 
of their greatest possibilities in failing to properly 
advertise and display electric merchandise for use in 
the home. By calling the attention of the public to the 
convenience of these household helps a desire is im- 
planted to possess them, and in many instances people 
who had previously given little thought to wiring their 
homes for electricity are induced to do so when they 
are convinced that electricity is not only the most con- 
venient, but the most economical forĉe to employ in 
eliminating household drudgery. The following are 
several methods which have proven very effective in 
obtaining this publicity. 

This is the season of the year when the housekeeper 
is getting ready to do her spring sewing, and anything 
that will assist her in accomplishing it in the shortest 
possible time and with the least amount of effort, will 
be especially attractive now. With this thought in 
mind the New Orleans Gas & Electric Co. of New 
Orleans, La., fitted up a pleasant room, floored with 
a green rug, and walls of grey, with a border of flocks 
of blue birds across the top in one of its display 
windows. Curtains of floral cretonne were draped in 
the background. On a pedestal in the center was a 
motor-driven sewing machine, with a card: “Put your 
foot on the pedal and see how easy it runs.” A stand 
held a potted plant and on a lower pedestal another 
machine bore the card: 
Doctors recommend Electric Sewing Machines.” Down 
in front were several electric motors and between them 
a card: “How to overcome the H. C. L.—Do your 
own sewing at home with an Electric Sewing Ma- 
chine.” 

The use of electrical appliances to give relief from 
pain and to assist in emergencies, has, for the most 
part been overlooked by the electric dealers, and yet 
there is a source of much profit in them if properly 
advertised. The Houston Lighting & Power Co., of 
Houston, Tex., recentlv found this to be the case, judg- 
ing from the number sold through their catchy display 
of medico-electrical appliances. Realizing that the 
merchandise would of itself attract but little attention, 
they first arrested. the gaze by their brilliant back- 
ground, formed of water falls of twisted red and green 
crepe paper. It was floored with green crepe paper 
and had three mounds of the same material bound 
with bands of red ribbon. On the highest mound in 
the center was a boxed electric heating pad, with a 
card: “Electric Warming Pad—Stays Warm—Never 
Gets Too Hot.” On the floor was another box, from 
which the electric pad had apparently tumbled out, 
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and here was another card: “Just the steady heat for 
neuralgia, neuritis, toothache or rheumatism—Try It.” 
On other pedestals were shown electric percolators 
while down on the floor were irons, toasters, chafing 
dishes and several more of the electric warming pads. 
Life always attracts more attention than anything 
else, and a man or woman in a show window, no mat- 
ter what he is doing, will always draw a crowd. The 
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Seasonable Window Display of New Orleans Electric Shop. 


National Electrical Supply Co., Washington, D. C., 
recently used curiosity to good advantage by placing 
in their window a big blackboard, on which an artist 
was drawing with crayon outline figures of a woman 
shaking a rug, beating it, sweeping the floor, picking 
up threads from the carpet and sweeping down the 
walls. At one end of the window was the model of a 
young woman with an electric vacuum cleaner. The 
crowd watched the man eagerly as he drew one figure 
after another on the board. After he had completed 
the five he took up a large card, and set it against the 
model of the woman with the vacuum cleaner, and 
then the crowd saw the force of his arguments: 


Doers THE Work oF FIVE WOMEN IN ONE-FIFTH THE TIME. 


—And when the day’s work is done the five women will 
be fagged out, while you, with an electric suction sweeper, 
will not feel the least bit wearied. Another thing, the vacuum 
cleaner would have every particle of dust safely stored away 
in the container, while that which was “swept up” by the 
other five women would be floating about everywhere. 


He then erased the figures he had drawn, and drew 


Attractive Display of Medicoelectrica!l Appliances by Houston 
` (Tex.) \Company; 
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several more of women beating and sweeping a rug. 
When these were finished he pointed to a fine rug 
which lay across a footstool, with a vacuum cleaner 
on top, and showed another card: 

THE ELrecrric Beating BrusH. 

The electric cleaner has a patented beating-sweeping 
brush. Your rugs receive over a thousand gentle shakings 
a minute. In that way all buried grit is vibrated out. o 
clinging dirt is left behind. Suction dustlessly carries away 
the dislodged dirt—making it unnecessary for you to wear a 
“dust mask” when housecleaning. 

Ask for demonstration in your own home; 
prices and terms. 

One day of this practical and novel demonstration 
gave more publicity to the value of the electric suction 
cleaner than a month’s stereotyped advertising. 

However, there is little excuse for stereotyped ad- 
vertising when by merely reading the daily papers the 
dealer can get hints for an ad. with a punch that will 
go home. An excellent example of such timely adver- 
tising was that of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., Red- 
wood City, Cal., which took advantage of a series of 
burglaries that had recently been perpetrated in that 
city very effectively in the following manner: 
BrrcLARS Witt Not Visit Homes WHERE ELecTRIC LIGHTS 

ARE NUMEROUS AND BURNING. 

_ Recently the home of a prominent resident of a nearby 
city was burglarized three times within a short space of time. 
The burglar was arrested and the owner determined to learn, 
if possible, what prompted this unusual series of robberies. 

“It was the only house on the street that was dark,” 
said the burglar. “Take a tip from me. If you don't want 
burglars, keep some lights burning at night.” 

__ New wiring devices make it possible to flash on every 
light in your house and garage from a switch beside your 
bed. What better burglar insurance and protection can you 
carry? When you go to the garage at night you can press 
a switch in the house and all the garage lights go on. When 
you return later with your car, press a switch in the garage, 
and the lights in the house flash on. Simple isn’t it. Ask 
us more about it. 

In many cities a number of the leading firms have 
co-operated to advertise the town by means of a Dollar 
Dav, at which time each firm has some leader in the 
way of merchandise that sells at one dollar. While 
of course a firm profits by this concentrated advertis- 
ing, there is no reason why any merchant should not 
have a Dollar Day of his own, in order to call the 
attention of the public to his own particular line. This 
was the idea of the Nashville Railway & Light Co., 
Nashville, Tenn.. who in order to introduce their line 
of electric merchandise had a sale for two days during 
which they advertised a “$1 two-way plug free.” To 
each purchaser of an electric heating or cooking ap- 
pliance on those days the company gave one of its 
two-way plugs free. Of course the sale was played up 
through the columns of the local newspapers, and with 
a good display of electric merchandise and two-way 
plugs in the window, the company received a great 
deal of valuable publicity. 


and for 


ENTERPRISING DEALER RE-ESTABLISHES 
AFTER MILITARY SERVICE. 


Grossman Electric Opens Store in Wilmington, Del.— 
Formerly Located in Philadelphia and Allentown. 


After suspending its business in Philadelphia and 
Allentown, Pa.. Nov. 1, 1917, due to the fact that its 
entire force entered military service, the Grossman 
Electric Co. has opened an electric shop and contract- 
ing business at 221 West Seventh street, Wilmington. 
Del. From a humble beginning in 1908 this firm had 
hy perseverance and hard work established an enviable 
reputation for efficiency, service and the quality of its 
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work and merchandise which it will endeavor to re- 
establish and maintain in the new location. 

In a small folder called the Grossman Electric 
Illuminator the company announces its opening and 
thanks the people of Wilmington for the welcome 
which was received from them. The method and 
principles which it intends to employ in its relation to 
its customers are also clearly explained. It is pointed 
out that the company has been established in Wil- 
mington as a permanent institution to give its cus- 
tomers the best possible electric service. For this 
reason the quality and promptness of service are 
considered of prime importance, and promises once 
made will be carefully fulfilled. While the company 
is fully prepared and equipped to undertake any large 
jobs, its customers are requested to call upon it for 
even the smallest repairs. 

Following the announcement the article calls atten- 
tion to the convenience and economy of the bell-ring- 
ing transformer and the value of installing lights in 
dark closets, attics, stairways, etc. 


USE OF ELECTRIC POWER BOOSTED BY 
TOOL MANUFACTURER. 


J. W. Wocley, of Oshkosh Manufacturing Co., Points Out 
Value and Increasing Use of Electric Power in 
Construction. 


“It has been no surprise to me to find electric 
power becoming a big factor in concrete and other 
construction work,” recently remarked J. W. Wooley, 
sales manager of the Oshkosh Manufacturing Co., of 
Oshkosh, Wis., well known manufacturer of electrical, 
concrete and other construction tools. ‘Several years 
ago our engineers began experiments with electric 
power for construction tools. The early electrically 
equipped machines were watched carefully and 
changes were made as developments pointed to their 
advisability. We expected only a slow increase in the 
demand for these electrically driven machines but 
orders came in so fast that we were forced to extraor- 
dinary measures to make prompt deliveries. 

‘“Flectricity rapidly is proving its unquestionable 
right to its position as the most convenient and de- 
pendable power yet developed. Construction work is 
no exception to electricity’s other accomplishments. 
Notice the next construction job you pass and you 
are likely to find silent, efficient electric motors driving 
concrete mixers or back fillers, operating a hoist or 
performing other duties that formerly were allotted, 
as a matter of course, to steam or gasoline engines. 

“There are few power demands in this electrical 
age for which current is not easily available. And 
when electricity can be used the advantages are 
decided. When an electric motor is put on the job it 
gets right down to business. One simple connection 
is made and thereafter everybody on the job forgets 
the question of power. That's a burden that is loaded 
on the broad shoulders of some big, thoroughly re- 
sponsible public service corporation instead of on one 
of vour own men. 

“The question of a licensed or union engineer is 
also eliminated, because the electric power practically 
runs itself. On many of the machines we make elec- 
tric power is now optional and you would be surprised 
to know how many of them go out equipped that way. 
We of the Oshkosh Manufacturing Co. are enthusi- 
astic on electric power.” concluded Mr. Wooley. “Our 
whole plant is electrically driven and we are con- 
stantly looking for new uses for electricity.” 
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New Appliances 


Convenient Commutator Slotting Device—Electric Cook- 
ing Devices—Motor-Generator Sets for Mine Substations 


The Aurarnd Commutator Slotter 
for Undercutting Mica. 


The troublesome effects of high mica 
in commutators are so well known 
that comment in that direction seems 
unnecessary here. The great value, 
however, of undercutting the mica 
and keeping it undercut is not quite 
so well established. Leading engi- 
neers and electricians have been un- 
dercutting their commutators for sev- 
eral years until at present the practice 
has become quite general throughout 
the country. In fact, the large manu- 
tacturers are now undercutting their 
new machines before putting them on 
the market. The practice of under- 
cutting would likely have become uni- 
versal before this had some easy 
method been devised for ridding 
commutators of this unnecessary “ap- 
pendix.” 

The old method of “scratching” or 
“digging” the mica out with a hand- 
made tool is slow, tedious and ex- 
pensive, especially if the loss of ma- 


has over its competitors is that it op- 
erates “end-wise” or that its longi- 
tudinal section is approximately paral- 
lel with the commutator bars. This is 
why most commutators can be “cut 
as they stand.” 

The gear reduction allows the saw 
to be run at a speed most suited for 
obtaining the best results, both as to 
quality of work done and as to the 
life of the saw. 

The importance of obtaining the 
proper saw for work to be done 
should not be underestimated. The 
thickness of the saw of course de- 
pends upon the thickness of the mica 
to be cut, and usually varies on dif- 
ferent machines from .018 to .035 in. 
A saw .023-in. thick is the one gen- 
erally used. A large number of ex- 
periments with saws of different 
gauges and having different shaped 
teeth indicate that the saw furnished 
is superior to all others, although 
standard saws can be used if desired. 
To obtain the best results, care 
should be exercised in selecting the 


Fig. 1.—Cliose-up View of Aurand Commutator Slotter, Showing Compact Light Tool, 
Saw and Gulde. 


chine hours counts for anything. 
The other alternative of removing the 
brush-holders, brackets, end _ shields 
and in many cases of lifting the arma- 
ture from the machine in order to be 
able to use any of the power-driven 
machines heretofore on the market 
is expensive, slow and more or less 
unsatisfactory. With the Aurand 
slotter the work is made easy, all ob- 
stacles are overcome, machines can 
be undercut rapidly, and therefore 
cheaply, and the quality of the work 
done is the best possible. i 

The Aurand slotter is a hand-oper- 
ated and power-driven machine and 
has been designed primarily for the 
purpose of undercutting commutators 
without first having to remove them 
from their operating positions, and 
in most cases without disturbing the 
brushes, brush holder rigging or end 
shields. 

The main parts of this machine 
consist of a 1%4-1in. circular saw keyed 
to a hollow mandrel carrying a worm 
gear; a hollow handle which contains 
a steel shaft and small motor, and a 
thin metal guide which slides in the 
slot immediately. behind the saw. The 
machine is provided with adjustments 
which make it serviceable for any 
size commutator and allow slotting 
at various depths. The machine, com- 
plete, weighs only 10 Ib. 

The great advantage this machine 


proper saws for each particular job, 
as a saw having a thickness greater 
than the thickness of the mica to be 
cut removes the copper from the 
walls of the commutator bars, slows 
up the work. A saw too thin would 
leave a part of the mica in the slot 
which obviously is undesirable, as all 
mica should be removed from the top 
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Fig. 2—Aurand Commutator Siotter 
in Use on Commutator. 


of the slot to insure the best results. 
The selection of saws, however, is an 
easy matter, as saws of various thick- 
ness are furnished with each machine. 
The standard machine is designed to 
use saws which undercut most all 
commutators to the desired depth, 
thickness and length. There may, 
however, be a few “out of the ordi- 
nary” types which will require special 
sized saws in order to undercut them 
properly, which the manufacturer 
supplies. 

The Aurand slotter is for universal 
service; inexperienced but careful me- 
chanics can learn to operate it with 
ease. 

Undercutting commutator mica is 
now known to improve commutation, 
increase commutator and brush life 
and reduce the amount of supervision 
and maintenance of equipment. The 
Aurand slotter undercuts the mica 
without destroying the hard, smooth 
surface of the commutator, upon 
which life and efficient operation so 
largely depend. The device permits 
one man to do quicker work than 
several men with other methods, and 
a better job is done. 

The Aurand commutator slotter 
has been placed on the market by 
J. H. Green & Co., Monadnock 
Block, Chicago, who is sole agent for 
the device. 


New Motor-Generator Set For 
Mine Substation. 


There are periods during the day 
when the electrical load of a coal mine 
is very light, and then in an instant the 
demand for power may jump to several 
times the average. Such conditions 
occur with the starting or stopping of 
hoists and locomotives, and demand 
extra-good peak-load performance of 
the generating apparatus. This is espe- 
cially true as regards synchronous mo- 
tor-generator sets, for the generators 
are denied the relief afforded by the 
fall in speed of an engine-driven set, 
since they run at unvarying speed. 

A new synchronous motor-generator 
set, which embodies the continuous 
power-factor correction common to 
such sets with very high overload and 
peak capacity, has recently been put on 
the market by the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. It consists of a type G three- 
phase 60-cycle synchronous motor driv- 
ing a type SK 150-kw., 275-volt com- 
pound generator. The machine has 
three bearings, the pedestals and field 
frames being mounted on a common 
bedplate. The full-load rating is based 
on continuous capacity with 35° C. rise 
on the generator, 45° C. on motor arma- 
ture and 50° C. rise on motor field with 
80% power-factor. After a two hours’ 
run at 50% overload, the generator tem- 
perature rise will not exceed 55° C. and 
the motor 5524C., Om test, commuta- 
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tion was satisfactory at 250% load. The 
compound field is adjusted to give 10% 
increase in voltage from no load to full 
load. 

‘In addition to commutating poles of 
the generator, there is a compensating 
winding placed in slots in the faces of 


Westinghouse 150-kw. Synchronous Motor-Generator Set 
for Mine Substations. 


the main poles. This considerably im- 
proves the efficiency and gives ex- 
tremely good commutating characteris- 
tics. This winding consists of but one 
continuous coil per pole. Each coil is 
form-wound to exact dimensions, and is 
put into open slots in the pole faces 
where it is held by wedges. This con- 
struction gives one joint per pole in- 
stead of two joints per conductor, as 
has been the custom in the past, where 
jumpers were used between bars. 
difficulty is found in removing and re- 
placing coils. 

The motor is a six-pole revolving- 
field machine, provided with squirrel- 
cage damper winding in the pole faces. 
This permits of starting the set from 
the alternating-current side and also in- 
sures its stability under sudden varia- 
tion of load. The field may be over- 
excited to draw leading reactive cur- 
rent from the line, thus compensating 
for the lagging current of induction 
motors. This helps the voltage regu- 
lation, especially where a long trans- 
mission line is used. A voltage regu- 
lator may be employed, which will hold 
the alternating voltage constant within 
the range of the set. 

The performance of this set is as 
follows, as determined after exhaustive 
sets of the apparatus: f 
ET. P 4 1 1% 
Efficiency. 81.4% 85% 86.5% 88% 


Electric Frying Kettles and Com- 
bination Griddle and Baker. 


To its line of electric ranges and 
other cooking apparatus for hotels, 
clubs, institutions and large residences 
the Duparquet, Huot & Moneuse Co., 
108-114 West 22nd street, New York 
City, has added the appliances illus- 
trated herewith. These devices are de- 
signed to meet the ideas of the most ex- 
perienced and exacting French chefs. 

This company has long specialized on 
the design and manufacture of cooking 
apparatus and kitchen appliances to suit 
the requirements found necessary or ad- 


No. 
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vantageous by many of the foremost 
chefs of the world. During recent years 
many of these chefs have become warm 
admirers of electrical cooking and their 
ideas on what should be incorporated 
in electric ranges, ovens, etc., have there- 
fore been regarded very highly by the 


company in designing its electrical appli- 
ances, 

These electric fry kettles are used for 
French fry potatoes, croquettes, crullers, 
doughnuts, fish balls and such food as 
is best cooked in deep fat or oil. They 
are constructed of heavy polished cold- 
rolled steel and are insulated on the 
bottom. A three-heat- switch for 110 
volts or a one-heat switch for 220 volts 
is sent with the kettles, which should be 
mounted on the side wall as it is not 
advisable to attach them to the fixture. 
The kettle is equipped with a wire 
drainer basket and holder, as shown in 
the illustration. These kettles are made 
in four sizes, the smallest being 14 by 


Electric Frying Kettle With Wire Basket 
Raised to Draining Position. 


7 in. and taking 562 and 2250 watts at 
the lowest and highest heat, while the 
largest is 24 by 10 in. in size and takes 
1125 to 4500 watts. 

Some of the frying kettles are made 
up with long legs, so that they may be 
placed directly on the floor and thus 
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avoid tiresome stooping hy the chef. 

In the second illustration is shown a 
combination fixture that can be used for 
making griddle cakes, toasting bread. 
and baking waffle cakes. It is con- 
structed throughout of heavy wrought 
steel, bound and braced with polished 


Generator Field Unit Complete, Showing 
Pole-Face Compensating Winding. 


steel trimmings mounted on an angle- 
iron frame with undershelf. The grid- 
dle top is 27 in. long and 16 in. wide, 
made from 5/16-in. polished steel, heated 
by the same units that heat the waffle 
irons and can be used separately or in 
connection with any of the other two 
operations. 

The toasting or baking compartment 
is 23 in. wide and 13 in. deep inside; 
heat is supplied by both top and bottom 
electric units, separately controlled by 
three-heat switches. Bread is toasted 
on both sides at the same time, saving 
considerable time over other methods. 
Three waffle irons, each containing two 
cakes 3% by 4% in., slide in on an angle- 
iron frame, which is removed when the 
fixture is used for toasting. Three 
bread-toasting frames are furnished for 
this purpose. A removable drip pan is 
furnished for cleaning, etc. The total 
connected load of this appliance is 5 kw. 


DERE LOLS iE sil ORs 


Combined Electric Griddle, Toaster anu 
Waffle Baker. 


May 3, 1919. 
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Trade Activities 
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Ilg Electric Ventilating Conducts Course in “Modern Pro- 
duction Methods” —Booth-Hall Removes Offices—Catalogs 


Leigh Hunt announces the forma- 
tion of a new organization, the Leigh 
Hunt Co., at Kansas City, Mo., to 
succeed the Hunt Engineering Co. 
The new company has opened offices 
in the Reliance building and will en- 
gage in general engineering and con- 
tracting. 


Harvey Hubbell, Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn., is distributing perforated Bul- 
letins 16-9 and 16-7 for insertion in 
Catalog No. 16. The first of these 
bulletins deals with the Hubbell com- 
position attachment plug for small 
motors and heavy-duty polarized at- 
tachment plug. The second bulletin 
lists various Hubbell toggle battery 
switches, automobile switches, etc. 


Coyne Trade and Engineering 
Schools, Chicago, is desirous of re- 
ceiving manufacturer's and jobber’s 
catalogs of electrical goods as well as 
samples of all kinds. This institution is 
said to have a splendid course in elec- 
tricity, having developed successful 
electricians for the past 20 years. 
large illustrated catalog, which de- 
scribes the various courses, will be 
sent to interested parties who address 
the Coyne Trade and Engineering 
Schools, 45 East Illinois street. 


Bussman Manufacturing Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., is distributing a booklet 
on fuses, describing all types for elec- 
tric circuits. The bulletin contains 
some interesting facts relating to 
“fuse-ology,”’ clearly explaining the 
use and abuses of fuse protection. It 
is a well established fact that millions 
are lost in property and many lives 
sacrificed through ignorance of fuses 
and their proper use in electrical cir- 
cuits. This loss, it is stated, can be 
materially decreased by the use of re- 
liable fuses, whose cost is insignificant 
compared to the value of the electrical 
equipment which they protect. An- 
other section of the booklet treats 
with the various types of Buss fuses, 
fuse wire and strip. 


Vulcan Soot Cleaner Co., Du Bois, 
Pa., has just published a new bulle- 
tin on “Soot Cleaners for Return Tu- 
bular Boilers,” describing the Model 
“M.” front end type, and Model “R.” 
rear end type, soot cleaners. The bul- 
detin states that since 1906 approxi- 
mately two million horsepower of re- 
turn tubular and Scotch marine boil- 
ers of many different types were 
equipped with these two cleaners. It 
shows how the cleaner 1s installed in 
settings of typical construction, and 
gives the results of tests conducted 
by the Engineering Department of 
the University of Illinois, and by the 
Iowa Soldiers’ Home, at Marshall- 
town, Iowa. All engineers who are 
anxious to save coal, who operate tu- 
bular boilers, and who are troubled 
with soot in their boilers, should have 
a copy of this bulletin. 


The Okonite Co. announces the re- 
moval of its executive offices from 
New York to Passaic, N. J., where 
the factory of the company is located. 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co.’s 
Seattle office has sold to the Pacific 
Coast Coal Co., L. C. Smith building, 
three multi-stage pumping units, each 
to deliver 500 gal. a minute against 
a 600-ft. head, and to be direct con- 
nected with a 150-hp. Allis-Chalmers 
motor. 


Peerless Light Co., 813 West Adams 
street, Chicago, is putting on the mar- 
ket an adjustable lamp cluster espe- 
cially suited for portable floor or 
table lamps which makes it portable 
to use any form of ornamental shade 
to good advantage. Descriptive bul- 
letin No. 605 dealing with this device 
will be sent to any dealers interested. 


Booth - Hall Co., designer and 
builder of electric furnaces, an- 
nounces the removal of its executive 
and sales offices to Rooms 1007-1008 
Hearst building, 326 West Madison 
street, Chicago. This change was 
necessitated by new arrangements 
made in connection with the manufac- 
ture of its electric furnace equip- 
ment. Increased facilities for turn- 
ing out standardized furnace equip- 
ment have been provided with a large 
manufacturing company located in 
Chicago. 


American Steam Conveyor Corp., 
Chicago, has just issued another help- 
ful booklet entitled, “Reducing Ash 
Disposal Costs.” Of special interest 
to engineers and power plant execu- 
tives will be the diagram and descrip- 
tion of an American steam ash con- 
veyor that saved over three dollars a 
day in ash handling and in the course 
of 18 months paid for itself. The 
experience of a number of other users 
of this conveyor in securing ash dis- 
posal economies are described. Dia- 
grams and photographs of actual in- 
stallations are used to enliven the 
booklet, and give it a touch of human 
interest. A copy ‘of this booklet will 
be sent free to all who are interested 
in the subject of ash handling econ- 
omies. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., is 
distributing a number of pieces of lit- 
erature dealing with several of its 
products. One of these publications, 
1532-E, deals with Westinghouse auto- 
motive electric equipment for auto- 
mobiles, airplanes, trucks, motor boats, 
tractors, locomotives, etc. An illus- 
trated description of this equipment 
is given, accompanying which are 
diagrams, which show typical per- 
formance of the starting motor, typical 
connections, dimensions of starting 
motors, generators and switches. Leaf- 
let 2500 is devoted to diagrams of out- 
line dimensions of Type F-2 oil circuit- 


breaker with special mounting. An- 
other leaflet has for its subject West- 
inghouse No. 567-A-1 railway motor, 
designed for high speed moderate ton- 
nage similar to the fast freights on 
the steam road. Each and every part 
entering into the construction of this 
motor is described in detail. Accom- 
panying the text are numerous illus- 
trations, showing the operating char- 
acteristics, constructional details, etc. 
A fourth publication is entitled 
“Westinghouse Railway Engineering 
Data,” dealing with the selection and 
application of car equipments. 


Electric Furnace Construction Co., 
Finance building, Philadelphia, Pa., 
reports a repeat order from the Ford 
Motor Co. for a Greaves-Etchells 
electric furnace installation. The in- 
itial furnace was installed last year 
and it is reported that it has given 
extremely good results. In England 
further orders have been secured for 
furnaces from Woodward, Gatty, 
Saunt & Co., Ltd., Birmingham; and 
G. & J. Weir, of Glasgow. 


lig Electric Trains Foremen for 
Better Production—With a view to 
improving production conditions in 
its plant by developing the super- 
vising abilities of its foremen, the Ilg 
Electric Ventilating Co., Chicago, 
manufacturer of ventilators, fans, 
etc., has installed a course of train- 
ing in “Modern Production Methods.” 
A study group of foremen has been 
organized by R. A. Ilg. John E. 
Calder, mechanical engineer, is di- 
rector of the course for the Busi- 
ness Training Corp., New York, 
which is conducting the work. The 
course will take two or three months 
and the study will be based on six 
text books, quiz questions, lecture 
conferences and practical problems. 
The object of the course is to train 
the foremen in the principles of effi- 
cient production and of handling 
labor. Some of the subjects covered 
in the course include plant layout 
and processes; organization; pur- 
chasing, storing and handling mate- 
rials and cost-finding and elements 
of accounting. These are designed 
to widen the viewpoint of the men 
and improve co-operation between 
departments. Special emphasis is 
laid on methods Sof handling em- 
ployes, including hiring and discharg- 
ing; encouraging of employe devel- 
opment; safety and sanitation; wage 
systems and their application; qual- 
ities necessary for leadership and how 
to develop them. In this way, ac- 
cording to R. A. Ilg, the company 
hopes to assure harmonious rela- 
tions with employes. The course, 
which is interestingly presented and 
very practical, has been received en- 
thusiastically by the foremen, re- 
ports Mr. Ilg. 
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EASTERN STATES. 
Manchester, Vt.—Equinox Spring 


Co. is understood to be planning for 
the installation of a quantity of new 
machinery and equipment at its plant 
to provide for an increase in the pres- 
ent capacity. The new apparatus will 
be operated in individual motor drive 
wherever possible. It is said that the 
additional electrical energy required 
will be furnished by the Colonial 
Power & Light Co., Springfield. 


Rutland, Vt.—Temple Brothers 
Marble Co. has completed the pur- 
chases of equipment for the changing 
of its entire plant from steam to elec- 
tric drive, including compressor 
motor and motors for polishing ma- 
chinery. Approximately 45 hp. will 
be required by the installation, con- 
tract for which has been awarded to 
a Rutland Railway, Light & Power 

O. 


Rutland, Vt.—Mahar Brothers, op- 
erating at Fair Haven, near Rutland, 
are making rapid progress in the con- 
struction of a mill to be used for the 
production of granulated slate. The 
new plant will be electrically oper- 
ated throughout with individual mo- 
tor drive wherever possible. It is 
understood that the installation will 
require about 225 hp. Arrangements 
are being made with the Western 
Vermont Power & Light Co. for fur- 
nishing the additional electric service. 


Springfield, Vt.—Colonial Power & 
Light Co. has been granted permis- 
sion by the Vermont Public Service 
Commission to increase its rates for 
supplying electric energy for street- 
lighting purposes to Manchester, Vt., 
retroactive to August 15, 1918. The 
increase approximates 14%. 


Lee, Mass.—Clark-Aiken Co. has 
recently had plans prepared for the 
construction of a one-story boiler 
plant at its local properties. The 
structure will be about 20x30 ft. 


Binghamton, N. Y.—Crandall-Stone 
division of the Brewer-Titchener 
Corp. has recently arranged for the 
installation of a new 160-kw. oven 
at its local plant, to be used in con- 
nection with its enameling operations. 
Contract has been awarded to the 
Binghamton Light. Heat & Power 
Co. for furnishing the additional elec- 
tric energy required by the installa- 
tion. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—Julius Kayser & 
Co., 45 East 17th street, New York, 
is making rapid progress in the con- 
struction of the large power house 
at its works on Classon avenue, 
Brooklyn, the structure being esti- 
mated to cost $100,000. E. L. Fleish- 
er & Co., 31 Union Square, New York, 
are engineers for the company. 


Long Island City, N. Y.—Consider- 
able new electric equipment will be 


required in connection with the con- 
struction of two five-story factory 
buildings by the Midwood Building 
Co.. of Brooklyn, at an estimated cost 
of about $200,000, to be located at 
Long Island City. The structures 
will be occupied under lease by the 
Repetti Co., 514 West 30th street, 
New York, manufacturer of confec- 
tionery. 


Medina, N. Y.—Heinz Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has completed plans for 
the erection of a large new addition 
to its local plant. In connection with 
the proposed factory, considerable 
new electrical equipment and mechan- 
ical apparatus will be required. 


New York, N. Y.—Mutual Electric 
Protective Association, of New York, 
has been merged with the Holmes 
Electric Protective Co., 26 Cortland 
Street. 


New York, N. Y.—Notice has been 
filed with the secretary of state of 
a merger of the North Shore Elec- 
tric Light & Power Co., operating 


in Suffolk county, with the Long Is- 
land Lighting Co., 50 Church street. 


Cape May, N. J.—Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, Navy Department, has 
taken bids for the construction of the 
proposed cold storage building at its 
local properties, estimated to cost 
$50,000. In connection with this work 
considerable electrical equipment will 
be required. 


Dover N. J.—The new plant of the 
New Jersey Power & Light Co., 
placed into operation recently, has 
been showing remarkable efficiency, 
a total of 1,207,800 kw-hr. being gen- 
erated, with the employment of about 
seventeen men, as compared with the 
generation of 800,000 kw-hr. per 
month and the employment of twenty- 
four men at the plant formerly op- 
erated at Boonton: The company is 
making rapid progress in the exten- 
sion of its power lines to the property 
of the Rock Ridge Corp., located 
about one and one-half miles north 
of Denville, N. J. ; 


Nutley, N. J—The town commis- 
sioners are understood to be in favor 
of the movement to provide for the 
installation of a new lighting system 
throughout the municipal park. 


Huntington, Pa—Juniata College 
board of trustees are having prelim- 
inary plans prepared for the construc- 
tion of a one-story power plant at 
the institution. The structure is es- 
timated to cost about $25.000. G. 
Edwin Brumbaugh, Real Estate Trust 
building, Philadelphia, is architect. 


Philadelphia, Pa—Blumenthal 
Brothers, Margaret and James streets, 
are making rapid progress in the con- 
struction of the two-story boiler 
plant addition, about 35x35 ft., located 
at Margaret and Tacony streets. The 
structure will cost $10,000, and is ex- 


pected to be completed at an early 
date. 


Philadelphia, Pa—Bala & Merion 
Electric Co. has been awarded a con- 
tract for furnishing electric energy 
for street lighting purposes for a pe- 
riod of five years by the townshins of 
Lower Merion, Montgomery county. 
and Narberth. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Rapid progress is 
being made by the Pennsylvania 
Lines West, Pennsylvania Station, on 
the construction of one-story and 
basement pumping buildings at Rush 
Run and Wellsville, Ohio. The Foun- 
dation Co., 1324 Fulton building, Pitts- 
burgh, is the contractor. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Monongahela Val- 
ley Traction Co. has been granted per- 
mission by the U. S. Engineering De- 
partment to construct a new high- 
tension transmission line over the 
coe river, near Hoult, W. 

a. 


Reading, Pa.—Metropolitan Edison 
Co. reports having connected a new 
200-kw. motor generator set with its 
service, this being additional load for 
the Carpenter Steel Co., already a 
very large consumer of electricity 
generated by the Metropolitan Edi- 
son Co. 


Sayre, Pa —Contract has been 
awarded to the Sayre Electric 
Co. by the Waverly Condensed 


Milk Co. for furnishing power for the 
operation of new evaporating equip- 
ment recently installed at its plant 
to increase the present capacity. 


Chester, S. C—In connection with 
the proposed installation of a new 
55-pair cable by the Western Union 
Telephone Co., a quantity of other 
equipment will be installed, including 
switchboard of 130 wires, automatic 
repeating apparatus, new storage bat- 
tery plant, motor generators, etc. W. 
A. Wentz is manager. 


Millville, W. Va.—Northern Vir- 
ginia Power Co. has awarded a con- 
tract to the Consolidated Engineering 
Co., Calvert building, Baltimore, Md.. 
for the construction of a new addition 
to its electric plant, to provide for 
increased capacity. 

Welch, W. Va—Welch Armature 
Co., which recently increased its can- 
ital from $5,000 to $25,000 is under- 
stood to be planning for the erection 
of a new three-story brick plant, to 
provide for increased capacity. 

Wheeling, W. Va.—West Virginia 
Traction & Electric Co. has recently 
completed the installation of new 
coal handling equipment in its Mor- 
gantown power house to facilitate 
operations. The company has com- 
pleted arrangements with the Elkins 
Coal & Coke Co. for furnishing addi- 
tional electric power for operation. 


Hendersonville, N..C.—Blue Ridge 
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Power Co. is understood to be arrang- 
ing plans for the construction of a 
new local hydroelectric plant pro- 
vided with steam power installation 
for emergency operation. In con- 
nection with the work, the plans in- 
clude a new dam with a 300-ft. fall, 
the construction of a railroad bridge, 
and other work, the project being 
estimated to cost in excess of $750,- 
000. John A. Law, Spartanburg, is 
secretary. 


Spartanburg, S. C.—The city has 
awarded a contract to the South Car- 
olina Light & Railways Co. for the 
installation of a new “white way” 
type electric street-lighting system on 
Main, South Liberty and a number 
of other streets. John F. Floyd is 
mayor. 


Lumber City, Ga—A municipal 
electric light plant will be established. 
Address C. J. DeLeach, chairman. 


Reidsville, Ga.—At a meeting of 
the city council held recently a con- 
tract was let to the B. McCrary Co., 
of Atlanta. 


Uvalda, Ga—An election will be 
held to decide the question of issu- 
ing municipal bonds for establishing 
an electric light plant. Address 
mayor. 


Sarasota, Fla—Florida legislature 
will be asked to pass measure that 
will enable Sarasota to establish gas 
and electric light plants. Address 
Mayor Franklin. 


Bushnell, Fla.—The city has au- 
thorized the issuance of bonds for 
$10,000 to provide for the installa- 
tion of a new electric light plant. 


Tallahassee, Fla—Tallahassee 
Light & Power Co. is making ar- 
rangements for the rebuilding of its 
electric plant recently destroyed by 


fire, with loss of about $75,000. 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES. 


Akron, O.—B. F. Goodrich Co. will 
erect a $15,000 substation. The build- 
ing will be one story high, brick and 
concrete construction, steam heating, 
plumbing and electric lighting. Ad- 
dress building and engineering de- 
partment. 


Eaton, O.—Eaton Lighting Co. will 
appear before the city council to ask 
for annulment of its contract with the 
city in order that the company may 
procure current from an electric 
lighting and power company at Green- 
ville. The local company, which fur- 
nishes the city with lighting service 
and power, declares it will be neces- 
sary for it to install expensive ma- 
chinery to keep its plant in opera- 
tion and that current can be secured 
from the Greenville Co. at lesser ex- 
pense. The local company’s fran- 
chise provides that current must be 
produced in the city. 


Decatur, Ind.—The contract for the 
construction of the electrical line of 
the Farmers Union Light & Power 
Co. of Union township has been let 
to local contractors and work will 
be begun at once. John D. Nidlinger 
is president of the company. Elec- 
tric power will be furnished from the 
plant at Decatur. 


Franklin, Ind.—Hatfield Electric 
Co. of Indianapolis has been given 
the contract for electrical fixtures for 
the new dormitory at tke Masonic 
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DATES AHEAD. 


National Fire Protection Association. 
Annual meeting, Ottawa, Ont., Alay 


6-8. Secretary-treasurer, Franklin H. 
A EDEN Orth, 87 Milk street, Boston, 
Mass. 


Southwestern Electrical and Gas As- 
sociation. Annual convention, Galves- 
ton, Tex., May 12, 13 and 14. Head- 
quarters, Hotel Galvez. Secretary, H. 
S. Cooper, 403-404 Slaughter building, 
Dallas, Tex. 


American Association of Engineers. 
Annual meeting, Chicago, Il., May 13- 
14. Secretary, C. EB. Drayer, 29 South 
La Salle street, Chicago, Il. 


National Electric Light Association. 
Annual convention, Atlantic City, N. 
J., May 19-23. Secretary, T. C. Mar- 
an. 33 West 39th street, New York 

ity. 


Electric Power Club. Annual meet- 
ing, Hot Springs, Va., May 22, 23 and 
24. Secretary, C. H. Roth, 1410 West 
Adams street, Chicago. 


Illinois Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers. Summer con- 
vention, Decatur, IN., June. Secretary, 
N. M. Blumenthal, 179 West Washing- 
ton street, Chicago. 


Electrical Supply Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion. Annual convention, Hot Springs, 
Va., June 10, 11 and 12. Headquar- 
ters, The Homestead Hotel. Secre- 
tary, Franklin Overbagh, 411 South 
Clinton street, Chicago. 


Tri-State Water and Light Associa- 
tion. Annual convention, Greenwood, 
S. C., June 17-19. Secretary-treasurer, 
W. F. Stieglitz, Columbia, S. C. 


American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers. Spring meeting, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Detroit, Mich., June 17-20. Secre- 
tary, Calvin W. Rice, 29 West 39th 
street, New York City. 


American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers. Summer meeting, Boston, 
Mass., June 18-21. Secretary, Prof. J. 
C. Olsen, Polytechnic Institute, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers. Annual convention, Adiron- 
dacks, N. Y., June 24-27. Head- 
quarters, Lake Placid Club. Secretary, 
F. L. Hutchinson, 33 West 39th street, 
New York. 


National Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers. Annual con- 
vention, Milwaukee, Wis., July 15, 16 


and 17. General manager, William H. 
Morton, 110 West 40th street, New 
York City. 
Ohio Electric Light Association. 
Annual meeting, Cedar Point, Ohio, 
< July 15-18. Headquarters, Breakers 
Hotel. Secretary, D. L. Gaskill, Green- 


ville, Ohio. 


Association of Iron and Steel Elec- 
trical Engineers. Annual convention, 
St. Louis, Mo., September, 1919. Sec- 
retary, John F. Kelly, Empire building. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


National Association of Electrical 
Inspectors. Meeting. Springfield, 
Mass., Oct. 13 and 14. Secretary, W. 
L. Smith, Concord, Mass. 


INuminating Engineering Society. 
Annual convention, Chicago, IN., Oc- 
tober. General secretary, Clarence L. 
ie 29 West 39th street, New York 
sity. 


home, to be erected at a cost of 


$42,500. 

Gary, Ind.—Since the town of Mil- 
ler has been annexed to the city of 
Gary, it has been necessary for the 
city collector’s office to collect the 
light and water bills of the village 
lighting and water plant of Miller. 
W. J. Amstein, deputy city collector, 
has been delegated to the task of 
supervising the Miller plant by Con- 
troller Brennan of Gary. There are 
no legal provisions for the supervi- 
sion of a municipal light plant in Gary 
and the work has to be handled as 
best it can be done. 
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Hanover, Ind.—Hanover College 
will build a new science hall to cost 
$50,000, to replace building destroyed 
by fire a few months ago. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Plans have been 
completed for the erection of a 24- 
apartment building to cost $60,000, to 
be erected at 821 North Pennsylvania 
street. The apartments will consist 
of two rooms. The Meyer-Kiser 
Bank has issued $42,000 6% preferred 
stock, wholly non-taxable, for the 
erection of the building. 


Marion, Ind.—Western Drop Forge 
Co. has perfected a reorganization 
with an authorized capital stock of 


$1,500,000. 


„Aurora, Ill.—Island Development 
Co. plans the erection of an 8-story 
business block to cost $250,000. 


Catlin, Ill.—The council contem- 
plates the issue of $35,000 in bonds 
to rebuild the electric light plant. 
Address city clerk. 


Quincy, Ill—Urmaoga Telephone 
Co. has been given permission by the 
State Public Utilities Commission of 
Illinois to purchase the properties of 
the Mann Telephone Co. in a num- 
ber of communities near Quincy. 


Springfield, Ill.—Central Illinois 
Public Service Co. will install a dis- 


tribution system in the village of 
New Berlin, III. 
Detroit, Mich—Henry Ford has 


made application for a blanket fran- 
chise to operate traction lines in 
Dearborn township. The application 
declares that traffic will be handled, 
providing the franchise is granted, at 
one and one-half cents a mile, with a 
minimum fare of five cents. The ap- 
plicant is ready to start work within 
six months after he secures a fran- 
chise and complete it within 18 
months. The route outlined in Mr. 
Ford’s application is about 4 miles 
Jong. 


Kalamazoo, Mich—Engineers 
Woodmansee & Davidson, 208 South 
La Salle street, Chicago, are prepar- 
ing estimates for a municipal light 
system. Address A. Lenderink, city 
engineer, 


North Freedom, Wis.— North Free- 
dom Canning Co. will install a steam 
generating plant and boiler house to 
cost about $50,000. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The new 33,- 
000-hp. turbine which is being in- 
stalled in the Riverside steam gener- 
ating station of the Minneapolis 
General Electric Co. will be com- 
pleted and placed in operation about 
June 1. It 1s of interest to note that 
the condenser, which is part of the 
equipment being installed in connec- 
tion with the new turbine, contains 
40 miles of copper tubing. 


Montevideo, Minn.—Contract has 
been renewed by the Southwestern 
division of Northern States Power 
Co. with the Pipestone Artificial Ice 
Company, covering 50 hp. in motors. 
New business in prospect for this di- 
vision includes 40 hp. in motors to be 
installed in the wood working shops 
of the C., M. & St. P. R. R., and 30 
hp. additional for the creamery at 
Montevideo; also 100 hp. in motors 
for the grade and high school build- 
ing nearing completion at Pipestone. 


St. Paúl, 7Minn.—Northern-«States 
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Power Co. has renewed contract with 
the Citizens Ice & Fuel Co., which 
has recently resumed operations; re- 
quirements amount to approximately 
400 hp. in motors. 


Worthington, Minn.—Bids will be 
received soon for switchboard and 
Piping in the municipal electric light 
plant. Plans are under consideration. 
Charles L. Pillsbury Co., Metropoli- 
tan building. Minneapolis, Minn., con- 
sulting engineers. 


Fort Dodge, Iowa.—Brady Trans- 
fer Co. will erect five-story storage 
warehouse to cost $80,000. 


McGregor, Iowa.—Interstate Light 
& Power Co. of McGregor, Iowa, has 
suspended three cables across the 
Mississippi river between McGregor 
and Prairie du Chien. Wis. The 
company supplies a number of towns 
in southwestern Wisconsin and north- 
eastern Iowa. 


Wiota, Iowa.—$5000 in bonds has 
been voted to build lighting plant. 


Kansas City, Kans.—June 17 has 
been set as the date for a special 
election to be held to vote on issuing 
bonds of $500,000 for the purpose of 
enlarging the municipal electric light 
plant. 


Neodesha, Kans.—A new white way 
is assured for Neodesha. At a meet- 
ing of the commercial club, $1800 of 
the street lighting fund was raised. 


Columbia, Mo.—The University of - 


Missouri contemplates altering the 
power plant. $20,000 will be expend- 
ed. Address A. R. Hill, president. 


Eldorado Springs, Mo.—Plans are 
being made by the park board for 
extensive improvements for Spring 
Park, among them a new white way 
is planned. Large cement posts, 7 ft. 
high with single electric globes, are 
to be used. 


Holt, Mo.— The city has voted an 
electric light franchise and the wires 
from the Excelsior Springs plant will 
be extended from Kearney, which has 
had the service for a few years. 


St. Joseph, Mo.—St. Joseph Street 
Railway, Light, Heat & Power Co. 
contemplates improvements costing 
$1,000,000. The specifications include 
installing additional water pumps. 


St. Joseph, Mo.—Election will be 
held May 27 to vote on a $500,000 
bond issue for an electric light plant. 


St. Louis, Mo—Ely & Walker Dry 
Goods Co. will build 8-story addition 
to its present factory, to contain 140,- 
000 sq. ft. of floor space. 


Jamestown, N. D.—Bonds_ have 
been voted for municipal light and 
power plant. Address city clerk. 


SOUTH CENTRAL STATES. 


Louisville, Ky.—Commercial de- 
partment of the Louisville Gas & 
Electric Co. during the week ended 
April 22 secured 61 new electric light 
and power customers with 24-kw. of 
lighting and 49 hp. in motors, and 
contracts were closed for wiring 13 
already built houses. New business 
connected to the lines of the com- 
pany show a net gain of 36 customers 
with 39 kw. of lighting. Output of 
electric energy was 11.4% greater 
than for the corresponding week last 
year, 
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Lexington, Miss.—<An election will 
be held May 15 to decide the question 
of issuing $40,000 in bonds to con- 
struct electric light system. Address 
mayor. 


Rolling Fork, Miss.—A municipal 
electric light plant will be established. 
Address mayor. . 


Argenta, Ark.—Arkansas Light & 
Power Co. has just closed a long-time 
contract with the Dixie Cotton Oil 
Co. for the purpose of supplying the 
Argenta plant with power. 


Ashdown, Ark.—The plant of the 
Ashdown Light & Power Co. has 
burned. Loss, $35,000. 


Springdale, Ark.—The city is plan- 
ning for the construction of a new 
electric light plant, estimated to cost 
with equipment about $50,000. W. L. 
Winters, 700 South 20th street, Fort 
Smith, is engineer. 


Lincoln, Neb.—Plans are now be- 
ing made for the expansion of the 
municipal electric light plant. 


Gadsden, Ala.—Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. will expend 
$25,000 to improve local system. Ad- 
dress chief engineer, Atlanta, Ga. 


Duncan, Okla.—The city has award- 
ed contract to N. S. Sherman Machine 
& Iron Works, Oklahoma City, for the 
installation of new power plant equip- 
ment at the municipal works. The 
proposed work will cost $33,000. 


Hominy, Okla.—Provision has been 
made for a white way in the business 
section, in which the paving will be 
completed in a few days. Ornamen- 
tal lighting is to cover the entire 
business section. 


Pawnee, Okla.—The electric light 
plant was sold in the district court to 
the highest bidder at Pawnee. H. A. 
Carmichael, trustee for the bondhold- 
ers, was the purchaser at $32,000. 


Sapulpa, Okla—During the week 
ended April 19 the Sapulpa Electric 
Co. completed the installation of 
three 100-kv-a. transformers tor the 
Frisco Railway Co. 


Shawnee, Okla.—City council is 
considering an election to submit 
proposal to issue $500,000 in bonds 
for construction of a municipal elec- 
tric light plant. 


Tahlequah, Okla—A corps of en- 
gineers are making a survey of the 
Illinois river about 7 miles from here 
and making prohle plans for a hydro- 
electric dam which will probably cre- 
ate for Tahlequah a municipal light 
plant. 


Yale, Okla.—$100,000 has been voted 
for extensions to electric light plant. 
Address mayor. : 


Albany, Tex.— Plans are being made 
for a new light plant and ice factory. 
The site is already available. 


Dallas, Tex.—Application has been 
filed for the expenditure of $21,456 on 
poles and other material for the im- 
provement of the system of the Dal- 
las Power & Light Co. Mayor Woz- 
encraft is the acting supervisor, under 
terms of the franchise with the com- 
pany. 

. Fort Worth, Tex.—Plans are being 
made by the Texas Light & Power 
Co. for the location of a power sta- 
tion at Strawn to serve the Ranger 
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and Duke fields, and to string wires 
from Hillsboro to Dublin to connect 
its Brownwood system. 


Snyder, Tex.—E. F. Renken has 
sold the interests of the Snyder Light 
& Power Co. to Wilcox & Dunn, of 
McKinney, and extensive improve- 
ments and additions will be made on 
the plant. 


WESTERN STATES. 


Florence, Ore.—This city may buy 
the electric light plant owned and 
operated here by Ri G. Bushman of 
zugene. Mr. Bushman has made a 
proposition to sell. The plant includes 
a steam driven generating station, 
street lights and distributing system 
to private consumers, both in Flor- 
ence and at Glenada, across the river. 
A committee has been appointed by 
the city to investigate the feasibility 
of making the purchase and to ascer- 
tain at what figure the plant can be 
obtained. 


Anacortes, Wash.—Board of county 
commissioners has granted a one-year 
permit to the Kaiser Paving Co. to 
construct a power line in connection 
with paving the Avon-Allen road for 
which it has a contract from Skagit 
county. 


Ferndale, Wash.— Whatcom County 
Light & Power Co. recently began 
setting poles inside the city limits 
and will probably have electric ser- 
vice in operation there this month. 


Seattle, Wash.—A contract amount- 
ing to about $100,000 was awarded the 
Pacific Lamp Supply Co. by the 
Board of Public Works, to furnish the 
city with incandescent light bulbs for 
the ensuing year. 


Seattle, Wash.—Seattle traffic laws 
covering all phases of movement of 


pedestrians, automobiles, trucks, 
street cars and other vehicles on the 
public streets, are to be revised, 


ainended and made to conform to 
existing conditions, according to a 
decision reached recently by the pub- 
lic safety committee of the city 
council. 


Seattle, Wash.—Ordinance has been 
referred to the Board of Public 
Works calling for an appropriation of 
$60,000 for double tacking the mu- 
nicipal street railway on a portion of 
East Lake avenue. 


Seattle, Wash.—Ordinance has been 
passed authorizing the Board of Pub- 
lic Works to purchase a 100-kw. mo- | 
tor generator set for the lighting de- 
partment. 


Seattle, Wash.—In order to com- 
plete the municipal elevated railway. 
city council has taken steps to sell 
the remaining $150,000 of $500,000 
bond issue authorized for the project. 


Seattle, Wash.—Announcement has 
recently been made by the industrial 
bureau of the Chamber of Commerce 
and Commercial Club that the Horne 
Manufacturing Co., 50 Court street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has completed ar- 
rangements for the establishment of 
a large new local plant to be devoted 
to the manufacture of marine elec- 
trical equipment. 


Seattle, Wash.—The city has re- 
cently issued bonds for $750,000, the 
proceeds to be used-for extensive ad- 
ditions and improvements in-the-mu- 
nicipal-lightcand/ power system. ~The 
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work includes the construction of new 
lines for additional street-lighting 
service, and the furnishing of power 
for industrial operations, installation 
of new equipment at the Ballard sub- 
station and the substation on Spo- 
kane street, and other work. 


Dallas, Ore.—The Dallas division of 
Mountain States Power Co. during 
the week ended April 15 closed con- 
tract with the Willamette Valley 
Lumber Co. for an additional 90-hp. 
in motors, covering requirements of 
the new box factory to be erected at 
once. 


Bakersfield, Cal.—It is understood 
that arrangements have been com- 
pleted by the Southern California Edi- 
son Co. for the construction of the 
proposed power plant on the upper 
Kern river. The project will repre- 
sent an expenditure of over $10,000,- 


Brawley, Cal.—The city council has 
had plans prepared for the construc- 
tion of municipal light and power 
plant. It is estimated that a two-unit 
plant of 250 kw. each will cost ap- 
proximately $116,000 for steam en- 
gine, and $144,000 for an oil engine. 
Olmsted & Gillelen, consulting engi- 
neers. Los Angeles, have been re- 
tained. 


Calexico, Cal—The city trustees are 
understood to be arranging plans for 
the construction of a new municipal 
electric and gas plant, estimated to 
cost approximately $165,000. Plans 
tor the proposed plant will be pre- 
pared by Olmsted & Gillelen, Los An- 
geles, consulting engineers. 


Coalinga, Cal.—The city is under- 
stood to be considering plans for the 
purchase of the plant of the Coalinga 
Gas & Power Co. The project will 
involve the expenditure of $40,000. 


Placerville, Cal—Western States 
Electric Co. is understood to have 
plans under consideration for the in- 
auguration of work at an early date 
on the construction of the proposed 
30,000-hp. hydroelectric power plant. 
The proposed works will be erected 
in three 10,000-hp. units. 


Porterville, Cal.—The City Council 
is considering plans for the construc- 
tion of a municipal electric power 
plant. 


Sacramento, Cal.—The city is plan- 
ning for a bond issue for $2,500,000, 
the proceeds to be used for the in- 
stallation of a new filtration system 
and other improvements at the mu- 
nicipal waterworks. 


San Bernardino, Cal.—Yellow Pine 
Mining Co. is planning to inaugurate 
operations at once on the construc- 
tion of a power plant at its local prop- 
erties, for increased operations. 


San Pedro, Cal.—Pacific Electric 
Railway Co. has commenced prelim- 
inary work for the construction of 
the proposed extension of its La 
Rambla traction system. The work 
will include extensions north of the 
present terminus in Bandini street 
to the canyon located in the northern 
section of the Peck properties. 


Whittier, Cal—The city trustees 
are having plans prepared for exten- 
sions and improvements in the mu- 
nicipal water system, etc. The work 
is estimated to cost $300,000 
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INCORPORATIONS 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—Charles J. Hen- 
schel & Capital, $25,000. To op- 
erate in a general electrical and me- 
chanical engineering capacity. In- 
corporators: B. H. Levy and O. and 
C. J. Henschel, 32 Court street. 


New York, N. Y.—Arthur Boudreau 
Co., Inc. Capital, $50,000. To manu- 
facture motors, engines, etc. Incor- 
porators: H. C. Beaver, F. Shultis 
and A. Boudreau, New York. 


Binghamton, N. Y.—Rovertaft Elec- 
tric Appliance Co. Capital, $25,000. 
To manufacture electrical appliances. 
Incorporators: A. B. Rover, J. 
Taft and L. C. Rhodes, Binghamton. 


Bristol, Tenn.—Tennessee Electri- 
cal Engineering & Construction Co. 
Capital, $25,000. To engage in a gen- 
eral electrical engineering capacity. 
Incorporators: Frank A. Keener and 
George W. Riley, both of Knoxville, 


being president and secretary, re- 
spectively. 

Norfolk, Va.—Norfolk Power Ap- 
pliance Corp. Capital, $25,000. To 


manufacture power plant equipment, 
power appliances, etc. Paul F. Muel- 
ler is president. 


Hankinson, N. D.—Richland Power 
& Light Co. has incorporated with a 
capital of $50,000, and will build trans- 
mission line from Wahpeton to 
Moorston, connecting with Otter 
Tail Power Co.’s line at Wahpeton. 


Fort Wayne, Ind.—Bass Foundry 
& Machine Co. has been incorporated 
with capital of $1,700.000. Address 
John H. Bass, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Lakewood, Ohio.—Roboson Elec- 
tric Co. has incorporated with a capi- 
tal of $10,000 by Dan Banza, Abra- 
ham Besoy and others. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—Contra-Pole Elec- 
tric Co.. Inc. Capital, $100,000. To 


manufacture electrical apparatus, ap- _ 


pliances, etc. Incorporators: S. T. 
Siegel, S. Mandell and M. Greenburg, 
165 Broadway. 


New York, N. Y.—International 
Conduit Corp. Capital, $300,000. To 


manufacture conduits for electric 
wiring, etc. Incorporators: C. 
Schumacher, E. W. Diedler and F. 


A. Coxe, 18 Broadway. 


New York, N. Y.—Heat & Power 
Users Service Corp. Capital, $10,000. 
Incorporators: J. R. Smith, F. P. 
Tucker and A. C. Dean, 277 Broad- 
way. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—Miller Equipment 


Co. Capital, $15.000. To manufac- 
ture motors, appliances, etc. Incor- 
porators: J. C. Miller, W. Bigelow 


and C. M. Wickert. 


Utica, N. ¥.—Utica Electrical Ap- 
pliance Co. Capital, $50,000. To man- 
ufacture electrical appliances, etc. In- 
corporators: M. A. Owens, L. J. Hor- 
rigan and A. C. Victory, 1421 Sunset 
avenue. 


Tampa, Fla—Florida_ Electric 
Welding Co. Capital, $10,000. To 
engage in general electric welding 
operations. E. R. Imlay, president; 
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U. J. Mashburn, secretary; R. J. Mc- 
Master, treasurer. 


Greenwood, S. C.—Carolina Elec- 
tric & Machinery Co. To manufac- 
ture electrical specialties, machinery, 
etc. Incorporators: G. W. Gardner, 
Kenneth Baker and G. L. Sloan. 


New York, N. Y.—Drucker Smelt- 
ing Corporation. Capital, $25,000. To 
engage in electrical and metallurgical 
engineering operations. Incorpora- 
tors: R. B. Lawrence, H. Marsh and 
W. H. Warde, 43 Cedar street. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—George W. Butler 
Co. Capital, $10,000. To engage in 
general electrical contracting opera- 
tions. Incorporators: C. Ullrich, J. 
E. Flierl, and J. G. Lesswing, Buffalo. 


Wilmington, Del.— Mac-Lar Bat- 
tery Co. Capital, $25,000. To manu- 
facture storage batteries. Incorpora- 
tors: George C. Steigler, W. 
O’Keefe and J. H. Dowdell, Wilming- 
ton. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Coal-Mine Fatalities in the United 
States—The Bureau of Mines, De- 
partment of the Interior, has issued 
a very interesting bulletin entitled, 
“Coal-Mine Fatalities in the United 
States, 1918,” compiled by Albert H. 
Fay. This paper presents the statis- 
tics of coal-mine fatalities throughout 
the United States during the calendar 
year 1918. lt also contains statistics 
supplementing those published in 
Bulletin 115, Bureau of Mines, en- 
titled, “Coal-Mine Fatalities in the 
United States, 1870-1914,” and a list 
of permissible explosives, lamps and 
motors tested prior to Jan. 31, 1919. 
The price of this publication is 10 
cents and copies may be obtained 
through the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


PROPOSALS 


Motors.—Until May 20 bids will be 
received by Newkirk, Okla., for the 
rebuilding of the municipal electric- 
light and water systems, the work to 
include installation of two 40-hp. 
motors and three 165-hp. oil operatea 
engines. H. G. Olmstead is city en- 
gineer. 


Motor-Driven Pumps.—Bids will be 
received at Brainerd, Minn., on May 
8 for a water system. The specifica- 
tions include the installation of two 
motor and engine driven 100 g.p.m. 
centrifugal pumps and three motor- 
driven centrifugal pumps for well 


system. Address R. T. Campbell, 
city engineer. 
Repair of Light Plant — Meters, 


Lamps, Etc.—Bids will be received 
until noon, May 12, at Sherwood, 
Ohio, for rebuilding and repairing the 
electric light plant and ee 
meters, lamps and other supplies. A 
dress L. M. Kauffman,_clerk,.board of 
county commissioners. 
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E. L. Andrews Appointed General Agent of Underwriters’ 
Laboratories—Thomas R. Hay Leaves Duquesne Light 


A. C. BouRSCHEIDT, manager of 
the Bell Telephone Co., East St. Louis, 
Ill., has been elected president of the 
East St. Louis Rotary Club. 


G. A. BAHGERT, for the last 18 
years with the Fort Wayne (Ind.) plant 
of the General Electric Co., has been 
appointed purchasing agent of the 


Frantz-Premier Vacuum Cleaner Co., 
of Cleveland, Ohio. 
HENRY AUMAN has been ap- 


pointed assistant foreman in charge of 
the transformer experimental depart- 
ment of the General Electric Co. plant 
at Fort Wayne, Ind. He succeeds A. 
T. Kessler, who resigned. 


E. A. BECHSTEIN, second vice- 
president and general manager of the 


Sandusky Gas & Electric Co., Sandusky, . 


Ohio, has resigned to become associated 
with a new organization now in process 
of formation. 


Litor Cor. WR THOMPSON; 
manager of construction and engineer- 
ing of H. M. Byllesby & Co., arrived in 
New York from overseas recently. 
Colone! Thompson has been in uniform 
since completion of the Second Officers 
Training Camp at Fort Sheridan, from 


which he was sent as an instructor to 


Deming, New Mexico, commissioned as 
captain. Later he was made a major 
and sent to France with the 109th Engi- 
neers. About the time the armistice 
was signed he was promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant colonel in the same 
regiment. 


W. H. Noste, who has been in the 
Aviation Service, has joined the Worth- 
ington Pump & Machinery Corporation 
as sales engineer with headquarters at 
the Chicago office, Old Colony building. 
Mr. Noble was formerly with the Lin- 
coln Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


E. L. ANDREWs, who during the 
war has been associated with the Air 
Nitrates Corporation of New York, 
has recently been appointed general 
agent of the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, a position which has been va- 
cant since the death of James E. Latta. 
The work of the general agent covers 
matters of publicity and development 
and the investigation of special ques- 
tions arising therefrom. After his 
graduation from the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Mr. Andrews en- 
tered the electrical engineering field, 
first associating himself with the West- 
ern Electric Co. and then with the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
He was later a member of the engi- 
neering staff of Westinghouse, Church 
Kerr & Co. While serving with the 
Air Nitrates Corporation he assisted 
in the design and construction of three 
large plants to produce ammonium ni- 
trate for the Ordnance Department. 


Con J. J. Carty United States 
Army Signal Corps, and chief engi- 
neer of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., has recently had con- 
ferred upon him the distinguished serv- 
ice medal, as noted in the April 5 is- 
sue of the ExvectrricaL Review. We 
have been fortunate in receiving the 


Gen. Pershing in Act of Conferring Decoration on Col. J. J. Carty: 


accompanying illustration, which shows 
General Pershing in the act of con- 
ferring the medal upon this prominent 
engineer, and is an excellent photograph 
of the two great “Johns.” 


C. D. SLOAN, for eight years cash- 
ier of the Montana Life Insurance Co., 
Helena, and recently in government 
service, has joined the firm of Thomp- 
son & Castleton, electrical engineers 
and contractors, Seattle, and will have 
charge of the offices of the company. 


JAMES GILBERT WHITE, presi- 
dent of J. G. White & Co., second 
vice-president of the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, of New York City, addressed 
the dinner tendered by the Merchants’ 
Association to the members of the 
Philippine delegation which came to the 
States to urge an extension of trade 
relations and to urge independence for 
their country. . 


H. L. DRAPER, commercial man- 
ager of the Western Light & Power 
Co., was formerly connected with the 
commercial department of the Houston 
Light & Power Co., Houston, Tex., and 
commercial manager of the Birming- 
ham Railway & Light Co., Birmingham, 
Ala. He has for the last year been en- 
gaged in business for himself, building 
up a lucrative business, which he has 
just disposed of to accept his present 
position. Mr. Draper will make his 
headquarters at Boulder, Colo. 


THoMAS R. Hay has resigned his 
position with the Duquesne Light Co., 
with which company he has been con- 
nected for the past four years as power 
sales engineer and electric furnace 
specialist, to accept an appointment 
in the sales department of the Elliott 
Co., Pittsburgh, manager of the Elliott- 
Ehrhart condenser and of steam-power 
accessories. Mr. Hay is a graduate 
of the Pennsylvania State College 
and prior to his connection with the 
Duquesne Light Co.. was tor five years 
with the General Electric Co., and for 
a short time with the West Penn Power 
Co., of Pittsburgh. He is a frequent 
contributor to technical journals and 
from time to time his articles have ap- 
peared in the ELECTRICAL REVIEW. 


Obituary. 

Georce A. Hanys, chief engi- 
neer of the Sayre Electric Co. for a 
number of vears, died recently at his 
home in Sayre after a long illness. 


THEODORE STOLL, Westfield, N. 
J., founder and head of the firm of 
Russell & Stoll, 17 Vandewater street, 
New York, manufacturers of marine 
electrical appliances, died recently at his 
home, aged 61 years. 


James F. DeEEvy, for a number of 
years connected with the city depart- 
ment of water supply, gas and elec- 
tricity, died on April 20, at St. Vincent’s 
Hospital, New York, following an op- 
eration for appendicitis. Mr. Deevy 
was 40 Vears(of age, 
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American Selling Agencies Abroad 


There are some very good, practical thoughts 
in this extract from a speech at the National 
Foreign Trade Convention in Chicago, which 
the undersigned listened to with absorbing 
interest. Many manufacturers of electrical 
specialties will, however, still find foreign 
sales agencies indispensable, as we know 
from our own experience abroad. The 
problem is to get the right ones. 


C. A. TUPPER. President 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE PRESS, INC., CHICAGO 


I am a great believer in the theory that 
American goods should be sold abroad by 
Americans. I say this perhaps in a general 
sense, for it is well known to every one that 
native salesmen under American leadership are 
often necessary. But we should have the Amer- 
ican leadership. We ought not to go back to 
pre-war days when the American producer 
handed over his foreign selling rights to for- 
eigners, who, in a great many cases, only 
tested the market with American goods and 
then manufactured these goods as competitors. 


We cnly have to go back to the beginning 
of the war in 1914 to see the dangers of this 
practice. Then, hundreds of manufacturers in 
the United States, who had depended wholly 
upon foreign agencies for their export business, 
suddenly found a large portion of their foreign 
selling organization destroyed. Then, and 
only then, did it dawn upon them how utterly 
dependent America was upon foreigners for 
much of her export trade. The situation might 
have proved disastrous to many had not the 
war assumed such proportions as to tax the 
producing capacity of the entire world. This 
great demand enabled manufacturers to make 
new connections with other selling agencies; 
but many of these were not serious in their 
intentions and are now rapidly going out of 
business. 


Regardless of this experience, American cap- 
ital and American manufacturers have not pre- 
pared for the present-day conditions that the 
simplest foresight made apparent as the war 
progressed. I refer to the creation of American 
selling agencies abroad. We were too busy; 
our huge war orders blinded us to the future. 
Manufacturers would not look forward to the 
means they would adopt to obtain export busi- 
ness when their war orders ceased. Largely as 
a result, there are today too few purely Amer- 
ican agencies operating in foreign markets. 
Many manufacturers therefore find it neces- 
sary to rush to Europe and elsewhere to make 
new selling connections. 


JAMES W. HOOK, NEw YORK, 
President Allied Machinery Co. of America 
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Financial News 
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Banking Service for Foreign Trade. 


The statement recently made, that 
there is no longer any banking handicap 
to the conduct of American trade opera- 
tions in any part of the world is borne 
out and elaborated in detail in “Banking 
Service for Foreign Trade,” the most re- 
cent of the series of publications dealing 
with export trade problems which the 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York is 
issuing. 

The pamphlet, which is uniform with 
others in the series describes the extent 
to which American banking connections 
have poues out ahead of business, untii 
now there are few if any trading centers 
worthy ot the name in which there is not 
located, either an American institution or 
else a direct correspondent of an Amer- 
ican institution, prepared to care for 
American trade in all its aspects. Such 
correspondents, as the pamphlet indicates, 
are usualiy the leading banking institu- 
tions of the regions in which they op- 
erate. A map, attached to the pamphlet, 
shows in detail the world-wide connec- 
tions of the Guaranty Trust Co. 

Another section of the book is devoted 
_to a description, in terms readily undcr- 
stood even by the newcomer in foreign 
trade, of the service which a bank with 
complete foreign connections can offcr, 
such as purchasing bills of exchange, in- 
surance against exchange losses, issuing 
letters of credit and traveler's checks, 
discounts of commercial paper, accepting 
time drafts, making loans on bills of lad- 
ing and warehouse receipts, purchasing 
commodities for clients abroad, acting as 
collecting and disbursing agent for gov- 
ernments and others, dealing in foreign 
securities, giving credit information, and 
other phases of modern banking service. 

A study of the booklet indicates that 
the foreign department of a bank operat- 
ing throughout the world is really a com- 
plete bank in itself, employing many per- 
sons—in this instance there are merë 
than three hundred clerks in the main 
office alone—and keeping conversant with 
the financial and trade conditions, not of 
the United States alone, but of the world. 

The extent of its direct connections 
abroad has enabled the Guaranty Trust 
Co. of New York to buid up «a 
Foreign Trade Bureau able to give credit 
information on more than 50,000 foreign 
firms in all parts of the world, to keep 
codified trade information regarding the 
prospects and conditions of American 
trade in particular countries, and able, 
at the request of manufacturers, exporters 
and others. to give careful reports as to 
the opportunities in any region for the 
sale of American products. 


United Hudson to Acquire More 
Property. 


The United Hudson Electric Corpora- 
tion of New York. with a proposed cap- 
{talization of $3,000,000, recently filed with 
the up-State Public Service Commission 
a petition asking authority to acquire the 
capital stock of the Kingston, N. Y., Gas 
& Electric Co., and including the Ulsier 
Electric Light, Heat & Power Co., owned 
by it. and 775 shares of stock of the 
Upper Hudson Fiectric & Railroad Co. of 
Catskill. Permission is asked to acquire 
also the stock of the Rifton, N. Y., Land 
Corp. and the development of two water 
power sites on the Wallkill river at Dasii- 
ville. one with an estimated capacity of 
50.000 hp. in the immediate future, and 
also transmission lines recently con- 
structed near Poughkeepsie, Newbur sh 
and Kingston. 

The United Hudson Electric Co. was 
incorporated on Feb, 14 to operate in 
Dutchess, Putnam, Orange, Ulster, 
Greene and Albany counties. 


Colonial Power Rates Increased. 


The Public Service Commission of Ver- 
mont has rendered a decision from tne 
hearing on the street lighting question in 
Manchester, Vt, granting an increase to 
the Colonial Power & Light Co. of about 
14%, which increase dates back to aug. 
15, 1918. 


Receivership for Light Plant. 


E. E. Hinman has been appointed re- 
ceiver for the Jackson Light & Traction 
Co., operating lighting plant and street 
railway at Jackson, Miss. Although the 
lighting plant continued operating, the 
railway ceased to run for several days 
until the court directed that service be 
resumed. ` 


Wealth of Public Utilities. 


“To represent a public utility manager 
or owner as an autocrat, disposing of the 
lives of a subject population at will is 
grotesque,” says the Saturday Evening 
Post. “They (public utilities) amounted 
to more than one-tenth of the total na- 
tional wealth, aside from real estate. 
With hardly an exception they are alsu 
under public control. Their rates are 
prescribed, their practices regulated, and 
in many cases they have to bargain over 
wages with organized employes who are 
very far from helpless.” 


Utility Bonds Recover from War 
Time Depression. 


“Bonds of public utility companies con- 
ducting gas and electric business have 
made a rather remarkable advance in 
price since the low prices of last year,” 
say3 the Wall Street Journal. “In fact, 
Kas and. electric bonds have outdis- 
tanced all other classes of securities in 
recovering from the low levels during the 
war, and this action confirms the state- 
ments frequently made by experts that 
these bonds are typical peace securities.” 

W. H. Clarke, manager of the bond de- 
partment of H. M. Byllesby & Co., says: 
“We have had excellent results in our 
recent flotation of new securities of 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co., Standard 
Gas & Electric Co. and Western States 
Gas & Electric Co. The investing public 
apparently is well aware of the merit of 


sound securities of this character.” 


WEEKLY 


SUMS 


Canadian Westinghouse Officers. 


At the annual meeting of the Canadian 
Westinghouse Co. held recently, officers 
and directors were elected as follows: 
Directers, H. H. Westinghouse, Paul J. 
Myler, L. A. Osborne, Thos. Ahearn, Sir 
John M. Gibson, John F. Miller, F. A. 
Merrick, Warren Y. Soper, Charles A. 
Terry and Gen. Guy E. Tripp. Officers— 
H. H. Westinghouse, chairman; Paul J. 
Myler, president; L. A. Osborne, vice- 
president; F. A. Merrick, vice-president 
and general manager; W. E. Speer P 
secretary; Geo. R. Kerr, treasurer; N. S. 
Braden, manager of sales; H. M. Bost- 
wick, assistant manager of sales; C. H. O. 
Pook, manager of works. 


Dividends. 


Harbinson-Walker Refractories Co. has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 1%%, 
payable June 2 to stock of record May 2?; 
also a quarterly dividend of 1%%, pay- 
able July 19 to stock of record July 9. 


A quarterly dividend of 1% has been 
declared by the Columbia Gas & Electric 
Co., payable May 15 to stock of record 
April 30. 


Illumination & Power Service Co. has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 1%% on 
preferred stock, payable May 15 to stock 
of record April 30. 


The board of directors of the Brooklyn 
Edison Co. has declared a quarterly div- 
idend of $2 per share on the amount of 
the capital stock outstanding, payable 
June 2 to stock of record May 21. 


Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. has 
declared an extra dividend of 5%, payable 
May 5 to stock of record April 29. : 


CE 


COMPARISON OF CLOSING-BID PRICES OF SECURITIES OF LEAD- 


ING KLECTRICAL COMPANIES. 
Quotations furnished by F. M. Zeiler & Co., Rookery Bldg., Chicago. 


Div. rate. Bid Bid 

Public Utilities. Per cent. Apr. 22. Apr. 29. 
Adirondack Electric Power of Glens FAllx, common. ........... € 13 14 
Adirondack Electric Power of Glens Fails, preferred............. 6 74 74%, 
American Gas & Electric of New York, common............. 10+extra 119 119 
American Gas & Electric of New York, preferred............ re 6 41 41 
-American Light & Traction of New York, common.............. ii 237 241 
American Light & Traction of New York, preferred........... z3 6 98% 97 
American Power & Light of New York, common............. era 4 53 57 
American Power & Light of New York, preferred.............. : 6 73 76 
American Public Utilities of Grand Rapids, common......... Sans. las 10 a 
American Public Utilities of Grand Rapids. preferred........ ‘ee 7 30 
American Telephone & Telegraph of New York .............. ee Ag 104%, 103% 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, common...... senl as 51% 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, particip.......... 7 10 10 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, first preferred... .. 61 59 
Appalachian Power, COMMON...........c cece eee tec c eee ecceeee See a 2 3 
Appalachian Power, preferred......... ccc cece cece et esc nervesces 7 10 10 
Cities Service of New York, commoOnN.............cccccveevces +extra 356 356 
Cities Service of New York, preferred................. cc eee ecco 6 79 79 
Commonwealth Edison of Chicago .......... ccc cece cee ee ees Gis 8 112% = 110 
Comm. Power, Railway & Light of Jackson, common......... dee, ew 21% 22% 
Comm. Power, Railway & Light of Jackson, preferred....... sis 6 48 47 
Federal Light & Traction of New York, common..............0.6 is 9 9% 
Federal Light & Traction of New York, preferred............ are» cave 46 47 
Illinois Northern Utilities of Dixon .......... 0... eee ee ce ce eee : 6 ae ae 
Middle West Utilities of Chicago, common..............0..00- 2+extra 35 35 
Middle West Utilities of Chicago, preferred.................. en 6 65 60 
Northern States Power of Chicago, common.............cceece0e08 si 70 10 
Northern States Power of Chicago, preferred...............06- ex.div.7 90 90 
Pacific Gas & Flectric of San Francisco, common.............. ao eR 56 56 
Pacific Gas & Electric of San Francisco, preferred............. k 6 88 88 
Public Service of Northern [flinois, Chicago, common.......... ‘ T 95 92 
Public Service of Northern Illinois, Chicago, preferred.......... 6 90 90 
Republic Railway & Light of Youngstown, common............. 4 21 21 
Republic Railway & Light of Youngstown, preferred............ 6 60 60 
Standard Gas & Electric of Chicago, common..............- a ae 36 38 
Standard Gas & Electric of Chicago, preferred..............-.086 6 44 43 
Tennessee Railway, Light & Power of Chattanooga, common.... 4% 4% 
Tennessee Railway. Light & Power of Chattanooga, preferred... 6 21 20 
United Light & Railways of Grand Rapids, common............ 4 3914 40 
United Licht & Railways of Grand Rapids, preferred........... 6 71 70%, 
Western Power of San Francisco, COMMON........... cee ee ee eees os 16 163; 
Western Union Telegraph of New York ......-.ccececcececee extra 861%, 86 

Industries. 
Electric Storage of Philadelphia, common ...........cccc cece tee 4 70 
General Electric of Schenectady ....... 0 cee ccc ene cence eee teees 8 161 161% 
Westinzhouse Electric & Mfg. of Pittsburgh, common.......... T 48% 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. of Pittsburgh, preferred......... 7 55 55 
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General View of 27-in. Reversing Universal Plate Mill, Mark Plant of the Steel & Tube Co. of America, Indiana Harbor, Ind.— 
This Mill Has Established An Unusual Productive Record, Having Rolled in One Month 17,393 
at Tons of Plates Averaging Under 3% In. Thick. 


Steel-Mill Electric Drive — Present 
Status and Recent Developments 


Value of Electrical Operation Shown During War—Special 
Motor Design Frequently Justified—Problem Best Treated 
on Plant Basis— Tendency Toward Central-Station Service 


By BRENT WILEY 


HE motor-operated steel mill today is practi- 
cally an accepted standard type of driving unit. 
Its use has been almost universal during the 
last several years, and over a period of 12 years totals 
more than 550 units, aggregating approximately 
850,000 hp. All classes of steel mills are included in 
the list and a review of the results that have been 
accomplished by this improved type of‘ drive gives 
emphasis to the many general advantages of electri- 
fication. 
Electrical manufacturers have given much atten- 
tion to the study and analysis of steel-mill conditions 
and requirements and have developed suitable ap- 


paratus for all classes of steel-mill work, including 
the auxiliary machines and main rolls. The success 
of the modern mill, however, is the result of the com- 
bined efforts of the steel companies, the mill builder 
and the electrical manufacturer. Such points as prac- 
tical limits of draft, roll speed and temperatures of 
rolling have a direct bearing on the mill output and 
power requfrements, and before considering such mat- 
ters as motor capacity it is extremely important to 
establish the rolling schedule and conditions as defi- 
nitely as possible and obtain a practical basis for 
estimating. 

Much credit is due the Association of Iron and 
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1500-hp. Westinghouse Alternating-Current Motor Connected to Sheet Miil Through Gear Drive, Canton Sheet Steel Co., Canton, 
Ohlo. 


Steel Electrical Engineers for the rapid development 
of electric drive for steel mills and its extensive appli- 
cation. This organization, which is composed of more 
than 300 steel-mill electrical engineers and several 
hundred associate members interested in steel-mill 
activities in an indirect way, has presented more than 
200 papers on subjects pertaining to electrical appara- 
tus and use of electricity in the iron and steel industry 
and is devoting much attention to the subjects of 
standardization, technical analysis of field data, and 
other broad matters which will advance the art of 
mill electrification. 

The broad and varied experiences obtained in 
motor-operated mills during the war period of the 
last three years has demonstrated the several advan- 
tages of electric drive with unusual emphasis. Many 
mills were planned, built and put in operation to meet 


Reversing Motor Unit for 27-in. Reversing Pilate Mil) of Mark 
Plant. 


extreme emergency demands for various war steel 
products. Time was an important factor and electric 
drive was a favorable means of facilitating the con- 
struction of the plant. Many items which are neces- 
sary with the steam-engine-driven mill are eliminated, 
including boiler plant and extra buildings. While in 
some Cases it was necessary to enlarge the plant elec- 
tric station, this work was not a large item when the 
time and expense involved was distributed over the 
several mills usually included in the new addition. In 
many cases central-station power was ‘used which 
eliminated the power generating entirely. It was pos- 
sible to obtain the electrical equipment within a period 
that was consistent with the delivery of mill ma- 
chinery. 

The flexibility of mill operation with electric drive 
has permitted a wide range of product and a variation 


Westinghouse 1500-hp. Adjustable-Speed Ajlternating-Current 
Motor Set for Direct Connection to 18-In. Merchant Mill, 
Carnegie Steel Co. Duquesne Plant. 


in mill schedule which has materially assisted in roll- 
ing the most advantageous sections and has been a 
material factor in increasing the tonnage.” In three+ 
high mills the adjustable-speedi zalternating-current 
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motor drive gives a wide range of speed with a varia- 
tion ranging in many cases up to 40%. The equip- 
ment can be designed for either constant-horsepower 
or constant-torque requirements, but a majority of 
mills require approximately a constant-horsepower 
proposition. 


It is consistent with good practice to include in“ 


the motor design special characteristics to best suit 
the particular mill requirements, as this can be done 
with but little sacrifice of motor efhciency or mechani- 
cal features. In one case a heavy plate mill was 
installed with a direct-connected slow-speed motor 
without flywheel included, which would have meant 
a wheel of exceptional weight. With the largest prac- 
tical flywheel capacity that could be utilized the peak 
loads were estimated to be large and it was decided 
to eliminate the flywheel, thereby reducing the all-day 
friction losses and provide suitable characteristics in 
the motor to meet the demands of the high peak loads. 
A motor having a pull-out torque of four times the 
normal load torque was installed. The size of the 
motor (7500 hp.) and the load requirements made a 
gear drive impractical. 

A wide latitude in mill layout is permitted by the 
use of herringbone gears which permits the selection 
of speed of driving unit through a wide range. The 
development of suitable reduction gears has reached 
a most satisfactory state within the last few years and 
today a large majority of mills, the average’of which 
requires about a 1500-hp. unit, are installed with 
moderate-speed motors and gear reduction. This is 
favorable to the idea of standardization, as it keeps 
the large units within a more limited speed range. 
The motor has better characteristics, including effici- 
ency and power-factor, and the desired margin of 
mechanical safety factors can be secured to a more 
positive degree, which is one of the main advantages 
of standardization. The first cost of the complete 
drive, including motor and gears is less as a rule and 
the efficiency of operation is improved as compared 
with direct-connected drives for many applications. 

One of the principal developments of recent years 
has been the reversing-mill motor equipment. Its 
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General View of 35-in. Blooming Mill Driven by 15,000-hp. Motor, Mark Plant of Steel & Tube Co. 
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success has been very marked and its adoption is quite 
general today. A number of mills of recent design 
include a reversing roughing stand and tandem ar- 
rangement of mill which gives the plant greater flexi- 
-bility of size of product and increases the tonnage 
with a decrease in power requirements. Plate mills, 
strip mills and structural mills are some of those in 
the list. Unlike the steam drive, which calls fọr 
unusual steam supply for a reversing equipment, the 
reversing motor drive acts as an equalizer for the 
three-high continuously operated mills, as the power 
taken from the supply line is quite uniform for the 
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General Arrangement of 24-in. Heavy Strip Mill, National 
Pressed Steel Co., Massillon, Ohio—Note the Tandem Ar- 
rangement of Mills, Which Includes a Reversing 24-in. 
Universal Roughing Mill Equipment. 


former, and intermittent with high peak loads for the 
latter type of mill. l 

The question of electric power supply for large 
motor drives has received broader consideration dur- 
ing the last few years. Many plants have found it 
an advantage to analyze their requirements and future 
improvements from a complete plant standpoint and 
fhus give each individual mill proposition the benefit 
of its relation to the plant proper and thus properly 
distribute general charges and enable the advantages 
of the motor drive to be capitalized as a part of the 
general scheme of improvement. 

Remarkable possibilities have been shown on this 
basis, but when the individual mills are analyzed as 
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Type of Reversing Motor Used for Driving 35-in. Blooming Mill in Mark Plant—View Shows Motor Set Up in Manufacturer's 
Shopse—Rating of Motor Used Is 15,000 hp. 


segregated propositions the summary of the advan- 
tages of motor drive do not establish the true over-all 
plant efficiency. 

One of the noteworthy features of recent practice 
is the selection of large-size turbine units and a more 
liberal policy to provide for general plant electrifica- 
tion. This tends to improve the efficiency of power 
production, as the water rate of the large-size turbines 
is materially better than for the size of units formerly 
selected for mill use. During the past year, turbines 
ranging from 15,000 to 20,000 kw. have been selected 
for steel mills, as compared with the 5000-kw. turbine 
which was about the average of the units formerly 
installed. 

A more common use of central-station power has 
been made during the war period in particular. It 
has been a factor in facilitating installations and also 
offers many advantages of reduction of first cost of 
plant, reduced cost of operation and permits of greater 
flexibility of plant layout for future improvements. 
More than 50% of the motor equipments installed 
during the last two years use central-station power and 
more than 60% are 6o-cycle units. The tendency 
towards the adoption of 60-cycle apparatus as a stand- 
ard is very marked. 


ELECTRICAL DEVELOPMENT ACTIVE IN 
WASHINGTON. 


Extensions of Power Lines and Power Supply to Indus- 
trial Plants Typical of Pacific Northwest Activities. 


The Pacific Northwest Traction Co., with North- 
ern Division headquarters at Bellingham, Wash., is 
extending a power line 3 miles to Avon to furnish 
cnergy for about 150 hp. in motors at the gravel pit 
of the Kaiser Paving Co., to operate cdnveyors, 
pumps and screens. 

The employes of the Puget Sound Traction, Light 
& Power Co., at Bellingham, Wash., have organized 
the Whatcom County Power & Light Co., by which 
a transmission line carrying 6600 volts has been built 
6 miles from the Guide-Meridian highway to Fern- 
dale, supplying energy for lighting the town and fur- 
nishing power for motor drive of 100 hp. in the Mt. 


Vernon cream condenser at Ferndale. The manager 
of the new company is R. U. Muffley, who is super- 
intendent of light and power for Puget Sound Trac- 
tion, Light & Power Co. at Bellingham. 

The last named company is extending a 55,000- 
volt transmission line from its main power line to the 
Bellingham coal mine, just outside the city limits of 
Bellingham. At its coal mine terminal there will be 
installed a substation with a 1000-kv-a. transformer, 
receiving energy at 55,000 volts, 3 phase, stepping it 
down to 2300 volts for the mine equipment, which will 
have a connected load of about 1000 hp. In the mine 
operations, the air compressors, pumps, hoists, venti- 
lating fans, conveyors and shop tools will be operated 
by alternating-current motors; but for the electric 
locomotive for haulage of coal to the tipple direct 
current will be required, for the production of which 
a motor-generator set is to be installed. The tipple is 
under construction and a 30° slope, 7 by 1o ft., is 
being driven, which is to cut the coal vein at the ver- 
tical depth of 266 ft. below the surface. The coal 
body was opened at that depth some time ago by a 
vertical shaft. 

The Bloedel-Donovan Lumber Co. has completed 
and put in operation a box factory at Bellingham re- 
quiring motors aggregating 650 hp., in which all ma- 
chines have individual motor drive. The Puget Sound 


Traction, Light & Power Co. extended a 2300-volt, 


three-phase line one mile long to this plant where 
power is stepped down to 440 volts for the motors. 


MUNICIPALLY OPERATED RAILWAYS A 
FAILURE. 


The following is quoted from the Minneapolis 
News: 

“In the opinion of Dean John R. Allen, of the 
college of engineering of the University of Minnesota, 
municipally operated street railways are a gigantic 
failure. 

“In theory, he told members of the Minnesota 
Section of the A. I. E. E., public ownership is 
excellent; in practice it is a fizzle wherever he has 
seen it tried. The address was given in an open dis- 
cussion on street railway matters at the, engineering 
college recently.” 
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in the Testing of 


Insulators _ . 


Various Tests, Equipment, Crews Required and 
Results Obtained—Report of Insulator Committee 
Presented Before Pacific Coast Section N. E. L.A. 


adopted by the various operating companies of 
the Pacific slope together with the effectiveness 
of same, and a brief description of equipment and 
limitations of the various methods. 
In the case of crew equipment no camp or cooking 
facilities have been included. This will, of course, 
have to be added in numerous cases. 


P È HIS report is a resumé of tests as used and 


Hicu-Duty MEGGER TESTING. 


Equipment.—Megger having at least 1000-volt gen- 
erator and suitable scale that will detect resistance 
values between 2000 megohms and infinite and pre- 
ferably 5000 megohms and infinity. Suitable tripod 
equipped with small table on which megger can be 
placed and leveled. Sufficient reinforced lamp cord 
for connection between insulator under test arid meg- 
ger. Two-prong fork with 4-ft. wood handle. Two 
line grounding devices and two hand lines. Total 
weight of apparatus 8o lb., one light truck. 

Crew.—A crew of four men, consisting of two 
linemen, one megger-man and a driver have been 
found efficient for this work, and basing figures on 
an 8-hour day, they will test from 200 to 7oo link 
insulators per day, depending on the number of insu- 
Jators used per string, height of towers or poles and 
accessibility of lines, the majority of the time being 


required for climbing poles or towers, together with 


setting up and leveling megger. The megger has 
proved itself well adapted for testing link insulators in 
places on the line where more than one unit is used 
per string, and from the records of various power 
companies on the Pacific coast, as shown in Table II, 
it will be seen that megger tests can be relied upon 
in all but a few cases. 


Limitations.—Where a single suspension unit or 
one-piece pin insulators are used, it is necessary to 
remove same from the line before testing by megger. 
The parts of pin insulators having two or more shells 
can be meggered provided suitable contact is made to 
moistened cemented surfaces on both sides of the shell. 
This, however, is a slow and tedious process and we 
do not believe has ever been used for testing units in 
any great number. 

The high-duty megger will not give good results 
in foggy or rainy weather and, in general, trouble will 
be experienced on account of cloudy or humid days. 
When difficulty is experienced on account of damp 
weather, it is possible to get fairly reliable results by 
using the guard terminal after having properly cleaned 
the insulator, and in times of very severe weather 
conditions the insulator can even be coated with oil 
for the period of testing. The time required and pos- 
sibilities of not obtaining all the surface leakage ¢ur- 
rent through the guard terminal places damp weather 
testing in the emergency class, and in general should. 
only be resorted to for emergency conditions. 

Insulators subjected to salt-water spray or to trade ` 
winds near the ocean shore will be very difficult to 
megger and in general results are not very reliable. 
Link insulators next the wire and the tower in long 
suspension and dead end strings will usually show 
slightly lower megger reading than those in the center 
of the string, even though the insulators be in good 
condition. 

The present high-duty megger will not always 
detect interior cracks in heavy porcelain parts which 
are entirely free from moisture, but there are few 
localities on the Pacific coast where the atmosphere is 
so dry that the cracks do not soon become moisture 


TABLE No. 1. 


r— Testing apparatus —., 


Pin = insulators—————————~. -— 


—-Link insulators———__—_—_—__, 
More than one unit per 


One piece Built up One unit per string. string. 
Tested in Tested in Tested in Tested in 
Tested in place on Tested in place on Tested in place on Tested in place on 
ləboratory structure laboratory structures laboratory etructure laboratory etructure 


Suitahle except Canbeused Not suitable 


MEGGER in extremely wet 
or dry climates. 
60 CYCLE Most conclusive Canbeused Notsuitabie 
HIGH test. 
VOLTAGE 
f . Will detect de- Canbeus2d Net suitable 
fects away from 
cap in dry in- 
OSCIL- sulators. Will 
LATOR some times pass 
low megohm 
insulators. 
Results inter- Canbeused Not suitable 
mediate be- 
tween oscillator 
INDUC- and 60 cycle 
TION high voltage. 
COIL Detects cracks 
as well as por- 
ous insulators. i 
TELE- Will not detect Not suitabie Cante used, Not suitable 
PHONE between leakage limited 


over dirty in- 


DE- 
TECTOR Kulator. 


Can beused Individual Canbeused Not suitable 
parts can be 
tested but 


Can beused Notsuitable 


Canbeused Canbeused 


Can beused Can beused 


cement must 
be wetted to 
get results. 
Can beused Suitable ex- Canbeused Suitable ex- 


Can beused Suitable ex- 


treme case treme case treme case 


Can beused Netsuitable Canbeused Notsuitable 


Can be used Not suitable Canbeused Can beused 


Not suitable Canhe used, 


Can be used, Net suitable Can be used 
limited 


limited limited 
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possible to detect porous shells on pin insulator with- 
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out subjecting the thin parts to Hashover and the pos- 
sible breakage due to the power arc. 

When testing porcelain with low-frequency high 
voltage, care should be used to properly protect the 
test equipment against any heavy current flow or the 
breakage from the heat generated in the arc will be 
unduly high. 


OscILLATOR TESTING. 


Equipment.—High-voltage oscillator having ample 
voltage range to flashover pin insulator or one unit of 
suspension string.. Suitable voltage control equipment 
for handling oscillator. Alternating-current voltage 
source. Crates for handling insulator strings or units 
to and from towers or poles to field laboratory. Hand 
lines and grounding devices. Two trucks, total weight 
4000 Ib. 

Crew.—Four linemen, 2 groundmen, I tester, 1 test 
assistant and 1 truck driver. 

Limitations.—Because of the size and weight of 
the equipment, the oscillator is not adapted for testing 
insulators in place; hence, must be used for laboratory 
work. This test laboratory, however, may be readily 
arranged so it can be transported by auto truck. 

The oscillator will not detect certain classes of 
porous moisture laden jnsulators. In very dry cli- 
mates where cracking is the predominant fault in the 
defective insulators, the oscillator will give good 
results. | 

A crew of nine men could remove, test and replace 
from 200 to 600 units per day, depending upon the 
number of units per string and the strings per tower. 
Insulators should stand flashover for at least a five- 
second period for acceptance. 


SPARK COIL. 


Equipment.—Spark coil of sufficient size and volt- 
age range to flashover unit or part of a multi-piece 
unit. Ignition battery for operating spark coil. Suit- 
able insulated leads for high voltage terminal. Two 
grounding devices for line equipment. Weight of 
equipment, 80 Ib. One light truck or touring car. 

Crew’.—Two linemen, 1 groundman, 1 tester and I 
driver. Can test 150 to 500 units per day in place. 

Linutations.—The spark coil and oscillator are 
quite similar except the spark coil is of lower fre- 
quency and made in smaller sizes so that it is more 
portable than the oscillator. The spark coil is better 
adapted for testing the individual pieces of a three 
or four-part pin insulator than the megger. Perfect 
contacts with the cemented surfaces on both sides of 
a porcelain part are not so essential with the spark 
coil. It will detect porous porcelain or cracks and 
can be used in places where weather and surface con- 
ditions would exclude the megger. : 

A shunt gap is used across the terminals of the 
coil and the quality of the insulator is judged by the 
length of gap that will arc-over while insulator is 
under test. | 


TELEPHONE DETECTOR Tesrs. 


Equipment —-Wireless receiver head set. Battery 
and insulated wire. Suitable light pole, ro or 15 ft. 
in length, equipped with sharp metal point. Short 
metal rod for earth contact. In some cases a crystal 
detector is used to increase sensitiveness with satis- 
faction, and the Audion amplifier has been used. 

Crew.—One specially trained, careful lineman. 

Linutations.—The telephone detector tests are gen- 
erally used as a shunt circuit on the wood pole to 
detect leakage current to earth through the pole. The 
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arcing and overstressing of insulator parts give rise to 
high frequency currents which will give a distinctive 
tone in the receiver. 

On wood pole construction by going to the cross- 


‘arm it is generally possible to locate the pin or link 


string in question, but when the more sensitive devices 
are used in connection with short antennae on steel 
towers, only the tower can be determined. 

The troubles with these devices are that in general 
you cannot distinguish between a faulty and a dirty 
insulator. This is particularly true if it 1s some of the 
older pin tvpe designs in ‘which certain of the petti- 
coats may be over-stressed due to dirty caps. Thus 
with many of the older design pin insulators in the 
fall of the year the first fog or light rain would tend 
to show all insulators faulty. 

On account of the lightness and simplicity of this 
test it can be used to advantage at times if one realizes 
its many faults. It ‘will in general at least indicate 
that the insulators are dirty and should be cleaned, 
and in many cases the faulty insulators can be deter- 
mined while the line is in operation, which cannot be 
said of any of the other methods of test.* 


*Complete details and limitations of tests will be found in 
A. I. E. E. Proceedings, in article by M. T. Crawford. vol. 33, 
page 1429, and article by B. G. Flaherty, vol. 35, page 109% 
together with discussions. 


HYDROELECTRIC DEVELOPMENT ON 
NEW ILLINOIS STATE WATERWAY. 


The proposed Illinois state waterway or canal be- 
tween near Lockport, at the end of the Chicago Drain- 
age Canal, and La Salle, the present head of naviga- 
tion on the Illinois River, is expected to be under con- 
struction before many months. Its cost will be about 
$20,000,000 and it will be excavated in or along the 
Des Plaines and Illinois Rivers, by dredging in the 
earth sections and blasting in the rock portions. When 
completed it will serve as a connecting link between 
navigation on the Great Lakes and the Mississippi 
River and tributaries. 

Building of this canal will involve destruction of 
the present dam and water power on the Des Plaines 
River at Jackson street, near the center of the city of 
Joliet. In itseplace it is proposed to build a larger 
dam and hydroelectric plant 4 miles further south, at 
Brandon’s road, where nearly 40.000 hp. may be devel- 
oped. The Sanitary District of Chicago is seeking 
authority from the State Legislature to lease this pro- 
posed new power and add it to its electrical system 
supplying Chicago and some two score other munici- 
palities nearby. This would just about double the 
capacity of the Sanitary District’s supply, which is 
now limited. to about 40,000 hp., obtained from the 
District’s hydroelectric plant at the terminus of the. 
Drainage Canal, a few miles below Lockport. , 


INCREASED MANUFACTURE OF ELECTRIC 
HEATERS IN SWEDEN. 


The use of electricity for heating purposes is com- 
paratively new, but since the enormous water power 
in Sweden and Norway has been increasingly utilized. 
and especially because of the acute shortage of fuel 
during the war, electric heating has become more 
and more extensive in Scandinavia. Elektriska A. B. 
Voita was organized in Stockholm in 1915, with a 
capital stock of $32,160, for the manufacture of elec- 
tric heating apparatus. In the beginning this factory 
emploved 40 men, but atjthe-end of rof) the pumber 
had increased to 500. 
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Electrical Precipitation of Solids from 
Flue Gases 


Some Practical Observations on Application of the Cot- 
trell Precipitation Process to the Waste Gases of Smelters 
—Apparatus Used, Operating Conditions and Troubles 


By J. M. WAUCHOPE 


Chief Electrician, International Smelting Co., Toole, Utah. 


HERE has been developed in the past few years 
| a method of precipitating the solids held in sus- 
pension in flue gases that is proving of great 
value to many industries, such as smelters, metal re- 
fineries, etc., that have been troubled with damage 
suits caused by the waste fumes, not to mention the 
values lost in them. The process is based on the 
inventions and patents of Dr. F. G. Cottrell, being 
known as the Cottrell process, and the plants as 
Cottrell plants. 

The process is based on the principle that in a gas 
containing solids held in suspension on being passed 
through a strong electrostatic field the particles are 
electrified and deposited orr the electrodes. This field 
must be produced by a direct current for the best 
results. The electrodes are commonly iron pipes from 
6 to 12 in. in diameter for the positive, which is 
grounded, while the negative is a wire suspended in 
the center, the pipes being vertical and the gases pass- 
ing up through them. 


ELECTRICAL STATION EQUIPMENT REQUIRED. 


The. station equipment for producing the high- 
tension direct current for the treater may be divided 
into two systems which are in common use. One that 
can be called system A, uses individual motor-gener- 
ator sets for each treater with the rectifier direct- 
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connected to the common shaft of the set. The set 
consists of an induction motor, a single-phase gen- 
erator of 220 or 440 volts, and the rectifier. This 
generator supplies the power for the step-up trans- 
former from which the high-tension current is taken 
to the rectifier to be changed into the direct current 
for use in the treater. This transformer is usually 
wound for a maximum voltage on the high side of 
100,000 volts with taps that will give several steps 
down to 50,000. 

The other system, which will be called system B, 
dtffers from A in that a motor-generator is not used, 
the current for the step-up transformer being taken 
directly from the power mains, if they are of 220 or 
440 volts, or through a transformer if of a higher 
voltage. The rectifier in this case is operated by. a 
synchronous motor, as it is very necessary that it be 
in step with the current supplied to the high-tension 
transformer. 

The rectifier consists of a disk of Micarta, Bakel- 
ite or similar insulating material, about 30 in. in 
diameter, mounted on the extended shaft of the motor- 
generator set in system A or direct-connected to the 
synchronous motor in system B, so that in either case 
it can be kept in step with the current supplied to the 
high-tension transformer. On this disk are mounted 
contacts which pass very close to, but do not touch, 
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Exterior View of Treater and Substation Buildings. 
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other stationary brushes or sectors, these varying in 
details in different styles of rectifiers, but the prin- 
ciple of operation remaining the same. In the later 
types there are four stationary sectors; to two diame- 
trically. opposite ones the leads from the high-tension 
transformer are connected; to the other two the 
-direct-connected leads are connected, as shown in the 
illustrations. The action’of the rectifier is to turn 


one-half of the alternating-current wave over so that. 


there is a pulsating direct current flowing, not all of 
the wave being rectified. 

With system A, using individual motor-generator 
sets for each treater unit, the high-tension treater cir- 
cuit is electrically separate from the power mains, 
which has been claimed to be the best method to use 
as there can be no danger to other apparatus from 
high-tension disturbances on the treater circuit. With 
system B it has been feared that since it is electrically 
connected to the mains these high-voltage surges might 
cause trouble. This, however, has not been the writer’s 
experience, as no trouble has been caused by this 
system. l 


Interior of Substation, Showing Arrangement of Apparatus and 
` Guard Netting. 


With system A there is often a tendency to snap 
on the rectifier when conditions in the treater are not 
good, which is not nearly so noticeable on system B. 
There seems to be a greater tendency to surge with 
A than B, the larger power supply of B tending to 
act as a damper to smooth out the wave. The writer 
has had plants under his charge that gave constant 
trouble while operating on A, but which as soon as 
changed to B gave practically none. 


OPERATING CONDITIONS IN THE STATION. 


With both systems it is nearly always necessary to 
have a certain amount of resistance in the low-tension 
alternating-current circuit to the step-up transformer 
to act as a ballast in steadying operation and in some 
cases a very high resistance is used in both the alter- 
nating-current and direct-current leads to and from 
the rectifier. These are rods averaging 150,000 ohms. 
Choke coils are usually mounted on the transformer 
terminals for its protection, while in some cases an 
inductance is used in the direct-current circuit to good 
advantage, it being especially valuable in cases where 
there is a persistent tendency to snap on the rectifier. 
The rectifier should operate with a reddish colored 
arc, the less of the white snapping the better. The 
more inductance in the circuit the redder it will be 
and larger. If the rectifier has adjustable brushes they 
should be spaced about equally round the disk for best 
average operation ; although under some conditions it 
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may be necessary to vary them, this should be avoided 
if possible. 

The milammeter used in the direct-current circuit 
is of great aid in good operation as an experienced 
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operator by taking its reading, together with the volt- 
age, can form a good idea of the treater conditions, 
for usually a high milliampere reading and low volt- 
age means trouble, although this is not an infallible 
rule. This meter is usually placed in the outgoing 
line to the treater, although it has been placed on the 
switchboard and connected in the ground side; this, 
however, has a certain element of danger in it as it 
might happen that the ground connection would be- 
come defective, in which case a very high voltage 
would be impressed on the instrument. The direct 
current will ordinarily average in the neighborhood 
of 50 to 300 or 400 milliamperes, this varying with 
gas conditions and, of course, the area of the surfaces 
in the treater being used. 

The voltage in common use runs from 20,000 to 
75,000, this depending on the distance between the 
electrodes and gas conditions. The direct-current 
voltage may be taken roughly as 80% of the high- 
tension alternating-current voltage, this varying with 
brush setting and treater conditions to some extent. 
The direct-current voltage is generally read by means 
of a sphere gap, as this is cheap and easily made; 
an electrostatic voltmeter is used sometimes. In using 
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Wiring Diagram of System B Apparatus. 


the sphere gap a high resistance is connected in series 
with it to limit the current flow when used. 

As the voltage on the electrodes in the treater 
should be kept as near the arcing point as possible to 
secure the best results, this means a very close control 
of the voltage and, since this varies often due to the 
gas and other things in the treater {such as air leaks, 
more or less moisture, velocity ,of the (gas. and amount 
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of dust on the electrodes) it has been the custom with 
system A to do this with the rheostats in the gener- 
ator and exciter fields together with the taps on the 
high-tension transformer. With system B it has been 
done with resistance’in the low-tension side of the 
step-up transformer in connection with the variable- 
ratio taps. In the latest plants induction voltage regu- 
lators are used also. The variable-ratio taps are taken 
to a switch on the board for convenience, but in nor- 
mal operation they are seldom used. The winding 
of the voltage regulator is of benefit in the low-ten- 
sion circuit as it acts as a ballast in aiding steady 
operation, it being necessary in nearly all cases to 
have a certain amount of resistance in circuit‘at all 
times. 
CONDITIONS IN THE TREATER. 


In the treater, which is usually composed of ver- 
tical pipes with wires suspended in their centers, the 
gas is passed up through the pipes. Thus being com- 
pelled to pass through the electroststic field, the dust 
is deposited on the pipes principally although some 
collects on the wires. When the pipes and wires are 
shaken the dust falls into hoppers underneath from 
which it is taken away. In later types of treaters a 
different arrangement is used, the gases being passed 
horizontally between stands of small '4-in. pipes 
which are charged negatively. Between these stands 
of pipes are the positive electrodes, made of sheet iron 
and grounded, these being shaken and-the dust col- 
lected in hoppers as in the other type. In the first 
type the vertical pipes are from 6 to 12 in. in diameter, 
very seldom larger, the voltage necessary running 
from 20,000 to 50,000. The wires are suspended from 
an insulated support on the upper end and are held 
and guided by a similar support on the lower end. 
The tension on the wires must be kept sufficient to 
keep them from vibrating as, if they become loose, 
the strain caused by the static field will start them 
vibrating which in turn will cause arcing between the 
wires and pipes. The insulators used in the treater 
should be -located so as to be easily gotten at to clean 
and inspect or change, as it is very important to keep 
them in the best condition. The most rugged type, 


La 
Typical System A Apparatus, Including Motor-Generator and 
Rectifier—Arcs on Latter Are Visible, Also Resistance 
Rods in High-Tension Leads. 


both mechanically and electrically, should be used as 
the service on them is very sevère. It is often neces- 
sary to introduce moisture into the gases for best re- 
sults, but this introduces another diffculty which is 
that the acids thereby formed are very destructive. 
The velocity of the gases should not be too rapid 


open. 
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or they will not be acted on thoroughly, nor should 
they be too hot, nor too dry nor too wet. The proper 
conditions can best be determined by trial. It is neces- 
sary to shake the deposits from the pipes and wires 
often enough so that they will not interfere with 
operation, the gases being shut off while this is being 
done so that the draft will not carry them away. The 
proper intervals at which to shake can best be de- 
termined by experience and this with the inspection 
should be done faithfully to get good results. It is a 
good plan to have an arrangement so that when the 
operator opens the treater to inspect the device he 
will at the same time ground the wires to prevent any- 
one being hurt through carelessness. The wires 
formerly used were of some noncorrosive composition, 
such as Nichrome, but iron wire is now being used 
as it is so much cheaper. The even distribution of the 
gases 1s very important through the treater pipes as 
is an even quality. The best place to build the treater 
is near the stack and as far from the furnaces as 
possible. This also tends to give an even temperature 
in the treater which is an aid to good operation. 


COMMON OPERATING TROUBLES AND REMEDIES. 


A few of the common troubles an operator may 
meet will be mentioned as follows: 

If in starting up the arc flashes entirely around the 
rectiher, look for broken wires or insulators as the 
rectifier has a choking effect and the voltage may not 
be raised high enough to cause the circuit-breaker to 
With system B using the synchronous motor 
on the rectifier, as these motors have very small torque, 
the rectifier may not be iri synchronism and as it varies 
in position with regard to the alternating-current wave 
the arc will increase and die down at small intervals, 
in which case look for bad bearings or excessive fric- 
tion in the set. If there is a persistent tendency to 
snap, see if the treater is too dry, or in case water is 
used, too wet. In case the catch suddenly falls off, 
look for air leaks into the treater or changes in the 
gas conditions. If on starting up after a shutdown 
the milliamperes go unusually high while no voltage 
can be obtained, look for broken insulators or wires 


Typical System B Apparatus, Including Synchronous Motor 
Direct-Connected to Rectifier—Arcs on Brushes of 
Latter Are Well Shown. 


which cause short circuits; also look for collections 
of dust on the insulators, as they must be kept clean 
for good results. Keep the moving and stationary 
contacts on the rectifier in good condition, truing them 
and resetting as they burn away. 

Finally, it may be said that the process is yet far 
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Switchboard for Four-Unit installation. 


from being fully developed and much remains to be 
learned. There is a very large field for its use in 
many different industries and new uses are continually 
being found. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT OF NORWAY- 
PACIFIC STEEL SHIPYARD. 


All Machinery Electrically Driven, Power Being Supplied 
from Central Station—Connected Load Will 
Aggregate 3000 kw. 


By W. A. Scott. 


The city of Everett, Wash., acquired a substantial 
industry when the Norway-Pacific Construction & 
Dry Dock Co. decided in 1918 to establish a plant 
there for the building of steel ships. The plant is now 
well along toward completion insofar as the 5-way 
yard is concerned. The construction of the dry dock. 
however. has not been begun, nor has that of the ma- 
chine shop. Thé 24-acre yard consists of filled ground 


at the water front, the foundation of all buildings and - 


heavy equipment resting upon wooden piles. The 
buildings are of timber construction with the excep- 
tion of the boiler house and air-compressor building 
which are of clay tile construction. 

The electrical installations, providing for a con- 
nected load of about 3000 kw., are of special interest. 
Energy from the central station of the power com- 
pany is delivered at 2300 volts, three-phase, 60 cycles, 
at the Norway-Pacific’s open-air transformers of 450- 
kv-a. capacity, situated within the yards. Here the 
energy is stepped down to 440 volts. Plans provide 
for a 600-kv-a. bank of transformers to serve the pro- 
posed dry docks with power at 440 volts. Lighting of 
buildings and yards will be distributed from four or 
five transformer stations by which 2300-volt energy 
will be stepped down to 220-110 volts, single-phase, 
three-wire, the aim being not to distribute at low 
potential over 300 ft. 

The 2300-volt distribution is to be carried by lead- 
covered cable within iron conduit. All lighting dis- 
tribution will be by rubber-covered wires in iron con- 
. duit. -The distribution throughout is all underground, 
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except the main 2300-volt service that leads to the 
control bus in the compressor house. 

The air-compressor house contains three Bury 
compressors, each direct-connected to a 650-hp. Elec- 
tric Machine Co. synchronous motor, to have a speed 
of 180 r.p.m. In this building there is being installed 
an Electric Machinery Co. 300-kw. motor-generator 
set supplying 250 volts direct current for the crane 
motors. In this installation there will be two gener- 
ators on the same shaft with the motor. The inten- 
tion is, also, to put in another motor-generator set of 
250 kw. to supply direct-current energy at 110 volts 
to the cells of the electrolytic oxygen-hydrogen gen- 
erating plant. 

The main switchboard is 42 ft. long, with 24-in. 
panels, using standard oil switches and disconnecting 
switches, the former being the General Electric Co. 
industrial type with overload relays. 

The principal motors being installed are of the 
Wagner type, except the synchronous motors referred 
to. In addition to those, however, are a number of 
3-hp. and 5-hp. motors furnished by the United States 
Electric Co., these being direct-connected to grinders, 
making up a complete unit. The motor toad in the 
fabricating shop amounts to about 430 hp., for oper- 
ating bending and straightening rolls, punches, shears. 
plate planers, blowers and other tools. In all the 
arrangements for motor drive, only a small amount 
of belting is used, the motor connections to the various 
machines and tools being either by gearing or direct 
coupling. 

One of the important features of the plant con- 
sists of the electric crane installations with their 
direct-current motors. One of these is that of a 
gantry crane being furnished by the Wellman-Seaver- 
Morgan Co. This is for wharf service, having a 
rotating hinged boom mounted upon a self-supporting 
traveling tower that has a travel of 1500 ft. around 
the outfitting pier. It is equipped with two bridge 
motors of 20-hp. each, one motor of 35-hp., for the 
hoist, a similar motor for boom hoisting and one of 
20 hp. for boom slewing. This crane equipment will be 
served from below through a slot in the yard decking 
by using a contact shoe and a 30-lb. conductor rail. 
Each of the five shipways is being equipped with two 
Pawling & Harnischfeger 5-ton overhead cranes, each 
one covering half of a 64-ft. span. All these are 
equipped with Wagner direct-current motors. The 
fabricating shop, covering an area of 100 by 600 ft., 
is served by three Ederer Engineering Co. 5-ton 
cranes. 

The buildings are wired in metal conduit and the 
shop lighting being provided consists of Mazda C 
lamps of 100 to 500 watts, with dome reflectors, for 
general illumination ; each machine and shop tool will 
be separately lighted by a 40-watt lamp, provided with 
a proper reflector. The mold loft, too by 300 ft., 
having open-truss roof supports, will be served by 
indirect lighting in which X-Ray reflectors are to be 
used. The ceiling is made to serve as a light reflector 
and fire resistant by the application of a white mag- 
nesia mixture. 3 

A 150-hp. boiler was installed to supply steam for 
heating purposes and to furnish power for two steam 
hammers. ; 

All machinery and equipment were furnished on 
the company’s specifications, the electrical installa- 
tions being made under supervision of A. Shipek, 
chief electrician. The C. Kirk Hillman Co., of Seattle. 
sales agent for several electrical manufacturers, sold 
the electrical equipment required/in the plant. 
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Electrical Co-operation on the Coast 


NE of the outstanding features of the joint con- 
O vention of the Pacific Coast Section, N. E. L. A., 

with the jobbers and contractor-dealers that was 
held last week at Coronado, Cal., was the fine spirit of 
co-operation shown between these different branches 
of the electrical industry that have so frequently 
clashed in many other sections of the country. While 
co-operation has been quite generally advocated for 
many vears, our Pacific Coast friends have been 
quietly carrying it out. Nowhere else has it been 
made so effective and successful. The Pacific Coast 
has set a splendid example for the rest of the country 
from which we may all profit. 


Use Receptacles for Appliances 

T THE suggestion of the chief of the San Fran- 
A cisco Department of Electricity, the Pacific 

Coast convention at Coronado last week adopted 
resolutions strongly advocating teaching the public the 
need for wall receptacles for proper use of heating 
appliances instead of connecting these to the ordinary 
fixture sockets. This matter has been brought up be- 
fore at odd times but little concerted effort has been 
made to bring it home to the public. It is high time 
that the various electrical interests. woke up to the 
fact that they have nothing to lose by getting behind 
this movement, rather is there much to gain through 
the more convenient and safer use of appliances 
thereby made possible. | 


Prospects for Early Peace 


EPORTS from Paris indicate favorable pros- 
R eee for early conclusion of peace with Ger- 
many. Formal termination of the war is there- 
fore probably only a matter of a few weeks. Im- 
patient as many have been over the peace conference, 
the fact remains that in less than four months it has 
conducted the most far-reaching and important inter- 
national negotiations ever undertaken in history. The 
extraordinary difficulties involved in harmonizing the 
many conflicting interests are little appreciated. The 
final peace settlements are essentially a compromise of 
different ideas and ideals and, while they may not 
please everyone, are doubtless the best that could 
have been drafted under all the existing conditions. 
The point of chief importance to remember 1s that 
the peace treaties should bring to a close not only the 
greatest war of mankind, but what has been probably 
the most widespread period of human unrest, social 
and economic as well as political, that has ever con- 


vulsed this earth. Actual conclusion of peace should, 
therefore, be made the occasion of the universal re- 
turn to the orderly activities of peace—development 
of the arts, sciences, industries, commerce and the 
pursuit of happiness. 


Auspicious Resumption of Building 

ROM many sections of the country are being re- 
FE ivea pleasing reports of a marked resumption 

of building activities. These include not only 
numerous public works but an extended construction 
of dwellings and apartments. The latter will meet the 
serious dearth of housing facilities that has been 
causing anxiety in many cities. A particularly aus- 
picious feature of this revival of building is that it has 
been undertaken in spite of continued high prices of 
materials and labor, the public realizing more and 
more that these high prices are evidently here for a 
protracted stay. The building industry is closely con- 
nected with many other industries, including the elec- 
trical. Its renewed activity, therefore, will doubtless 
have a wholesome effect on business. | 


Experience with Electrical Precipitation 
HE Cottrell process of electrostatic precipitation 
of solid particles from flue gases has become 
firmly established in smelting plants, cement mills 

and other works, so that its value and practicability 

are no longer questioned. The time is now ripe for 
discussing operating conditions in the light of expe- 
rience, so that difficulties occasionally encountered in 
its use may be overcome and its applicability extended. 

On other pages in this issue we publish an article by 

Mr. J. M. Wauchope in which these features are con- 

sidered and helpful suggestions made for avoiding 

troubles. Frank discussions of this character will be 
found of value in clearing up misconceptions and in 
aiding more intelligent operation of the equipment. 

The operator who is anxious to make the most of this 

interesting process cannot have too much reliable 

information at his disposal. 


Steel-Mill Electric Drive Progressing 


URING the war the demand for steel was so 
D- that the application of time, labor and 

money-saving methdds in steel mills made con- 
siderable headway. This accounts for the substantial 
increase in the use of electric rolling-mill drive during 
the last few years and makes opportune a review of 
the present status of this most exacting application of 
electric power. We are fortunate in being able to 
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present such a review in this issue from the pen of- 


Mr. Brent Wiley, one of the best known authorities 
on this subject. He shows how the problem of steel- 
mill electrification often lends itself to the use of spe- 
cially designed motor and control systems in order to 
secure the best all-around results. The tendency to 
use central-station power that he reports will be wel- 
come to many power companies. Steel-mill drive 
affords the best example for showing the adaptability 
of the electric motor to meet the heaviest and severest 
loads. Its further development should therefore prove 
of special interest to all power engineers. 


Pacific Coast Practice in Insulator 
Testing 


NE of the chief aims of the operating engineer 
is to keep operating, maintaining service in face 
of all difficulties. .The doctrine is that preven- 

tion is better than cure; that it is better to prevent 
cessation of service than to renew it, however mer- 
itorious the manner of renewing it may be. One of 
the chief problems facing the engineer operating high- 
voltage transmission lines is that of maintaining his 
lines against storms, against landslides and other 
causes of damage. And not least, perhaps, of the 
factors contributing to service interruptions is that of 
insulator deterioration and failure. Insulator main- 
` tenance, detection of deterioration and replacement of 
defective units, thus is a matter of prime importance 
to the transmission engineer. 

The transmission lines and systems of the Pacific 
Coast are many and vast. They cover an enormous 
territory of varying topography. The potentials em- 
ployed are among îf not actually the highest employed 
commercially. These lines parallel the sea coast with 
its salt-laden sea fogs; they traverse the long stretches 
of the country with their intense heat from the direct 
rays of the sun and the sand dust and the heavy rains. 
Every form of climatic change, except that of intense 
cold, is encountered, sometimes rapidly in quick suc- 
cession. Thus the insulator problem has assumed im- 
portance of the first moment, not only because of the 
climatic changes to be met, but because of the large 
number of insulators involved, the long distances over 
which they are scattered, and the dependence placed 
upon the energy transmitted. 

Because the transmission lines of different com- 
panies have covered different stretches of country sub- 
ject to different climatic conditions, troubles of differ- 
ent sorts have been encountered and different pal- 
liatives and alleviative measures found. A porous 
insulator is not as objectionable in a dry, clean locality 
as ina locality where the atmosphere is dust-laden one 
dav and saturated with moisture the next. It is these 
reasons that explain why the various operating com- 
panies have adopted various methods of detecting 
deteriorating and defective insulators. a 

An article appearing elsewhere in this issue repre- 
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sents data on detecting deteriorating or defective insu- 
lators that should be of very. great value to operating 
men. These data apply not to one company meeting 
certain conditions but to six companies meeting prac- _ 
tically all-conditions pertaining to the Pacific Coast 
states. This article points out five methods of testing 
insulators in situ some without interferring with the 
functioning of a line. It tells which of the large 
operating companies adhere to each method, the lim- 
itations and salient advantages of each and the appa- 
ratus and men required for each. 

The megger method, much heralded a few years 
ago, is useful, but the fact that its reliability is so 
dependent upon atmospheric conditions—humidity, 
fog, etc.—and the necessity of making good contact at 
the right place upon the insulator, makes it a seasonal 
method. The 6o-cycle, high-voltage and oscillator _ 
methods are laboratory rather than field methods, be- 
cause of the bulky and heavy apparatus required. The 
spark-coil method requires only a small crew and is 
superior to the megger method in many ways, notably 
in that it is independent of climatic conditions. © The 
telephone receiver method gives good results on 
wooden poles, has limitations on steel towers since it 
indicates a tower carrying defective insulators but not 
which of the insulators are defective. Another fact 
that should be borne in mind is that discrimination 
betwen a dirty and a defective insulator cannot be 
made with certainty. The appartaus required is, how- 
ever, light and compact and the work can be carried 
on rapidly by one man without interfering with the 
transmission of power. 

Checking up the condition of insulators, detecting 
insulators that are deteriorating before they become so 
defective as to cause a service interruption is better 
than waiting until harm is done. The various methods 
employed for doing this, why various companies pre- 
ter one method to other methods, and the limitations 
of each should prove interesting and instructive read- 
ing to all concerned in maintaining potential upon 
transmission lines. 


Back to Private Control 


HE announced determination of the Federal Ad- 
Gt (pase to hand back to private control the 

wire communication system of the country is 
charged with unusual significance. For many years 
the most determined efforts have been made to wrest 
from private ownership and place under the control 
of the Federal Government the telegraph and the tele- 
phone systems of the country. Under the stress of 
war conditions, upon extraordinary authority con- 
ferred upon the President, the way was opened for 
the taking over of the wire systems and indulging in 
the experiment of government control. . 

When the lines passed to the Government the sys- 
tems had reached a remarkable degree of efficiency in 
organization and management. Through a series of 
splendid developments a gigantic network covered the 
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country, rendering good service, amply and ably 
financed, and with a laboratory and operating per- 
sonnel for which only commendation was possible. So 
tolerant were the people of the country in their effort 
to make any sacrifice, either business or personal, in 
order that the Government might ‘not be embarrassed 
and so great were the opportunities to make a good 
showing, that the resulting retrogression of the service 
is a glittering commentary on the inadequacy of the 
department to the direction of which was assigned the 
handling of the situation. The greatest significance 
lies in the fact that what is presumed to be one of the 
most efficient arms of the Government failed in the 
handling of a system which came to it with condi- 
tions eminently prepared to work out a successful 
issue. 

This brings us to a rather unusual stepping back 
and away from an ideal which has long been cherished 
by the exponents of government ownership of public 
utilities. And it would not seem to be the part of 
unwisdom to conjecture that the announcement of this 
policy will retard rather than foster the idea and its 
application to other utilities in the near future. Excel- 
lent as the Post Office Department is as an institution 
in general, and reasonable and logical as are the rea- 
sons for continuing this one element of service under 
government direction, even its administration indi- 
cates the unwisdom of the Government attempting the 
restriction, regulation and operation of another public 
utility. 

Governmental affairs require two kinds of work- 
ers—those who direct and those who carry the load. 
Those who serve must needs give up in some degree 
the freedom of personal operation that 1s permitted 
and considered a privilege in ordinary commercial 


life. Either through intense patriotism and a desire | 


to serve or through fear of consequences, a degree of 
self-abnegation that is utterly undemocratic makes the 
governmental employe tolerant of the conditions which 
surround him. Such conditions of service attract, on 
the one hand, good men who look upon their own 
achievements with an unappreciative eye, and, on the 
other hand, a long line of mediocrities who choose the 
service as a refuge rather than a career. Big thoughts, 
big actions and a toleration of the other man’s view- 
point and an acquiescence in that viewpoint are not 
found in this direction. Regarding the mediocrities 
no comment need be made. With the men of large 
accomplishment who are content to undervalue their 
own achievements and thus participate in an unappre- 
ciated service, it would seem that the very character- 
istics which make possible this anomalous condition in 
a subtle way render them incapable of the vision, 
enthusiasm and imagination which are required in the 
accomplishment of big things. 

Big men—really big men—in public service have 
always been a disappointment. The restrictions which 
encompass their operations rob them of the oppor- 
tunity they possess in commercial life to display those 


attributes of daring which make for commercial suc- 
cess. The initial ‘hindering of authority and the 
lack of ultimate responsibility are upper and nether 
millstones between which many a brilliant man from 
public life has had his enthusiasm and ability ground 
into the impotent dust of negative performance. 

If these cogitations have any semblance of verity 
the conclusion must follow that it is inevitable that 
those things upon which the commercial fabric of the 
country depends must be managed by commercial men, 
under the rules of procedure followed in commercial 
enterprises, and that the rewards for successful accom- 
plishment must be measured by the tithe which the 
public gladly gives for service well rendered. 

The public is not niggardly; it has demonstrated 
its willingness to stand by the Government under any 
and all conditions; it has indicated its willingness to 
pay the price of acquiring and holding its ideals, and, 


‘properly informed with regard to the complexities and 


responsibilities of public service, it will pay the way. 
However, the public will demand of private own- 
ership or control as high a degree of efficiency as it is 


possible to attain if the demand for an adequate com- 


pensation is yielded to. Jt will not do to smuggle 
inefficiency into the rates. The development of engi- 
neering products has received a tremendous impetus 
during the last decade and particularly during the 
period of the war new standards of service and a new 
appreciation of conservation and economy have been 
evolved. There can be no slipping back to slipshod 
methods. 


Buy Your Copper Now 


RUE to form, copper is fluctuating with the law 
T supply and demand. Few other products 

indicate more truly, unerringly and more quickly 
the state of the market. The price of copper is a 
barometer of conditions. 

With the vast production brought suddenly to a 
halt with war’s cessation came a slump in demand and 
the inevitable slump in price. The government re- 
stricted price of 23 cents tumbled to 15 cents and 
less just because of the absence of demand and huge 
supplies on hand. Today many copper plants are shut 
down, most of the larger ones are operating at hąlf 
capacity, although conditions are improving gradually 
toward a normal market and supply, and production 
is going on upon a 60% basis. 

When the war made its frenzied call for copper, 
more copper, the price soared, production multiplied 
and enormous quantities were produced. Then war’s 
demands ceased suddenly, unexpectedly, with the in- 
evitable result that production swamped the demand 
and prices avalanched down. Today copper is selling 


at 16 cents a pound. Tomorrow or the next day, the 


copper market will have attained its equilibrium again 
when the peace-time callings get into swing. Mean- 
while the time to buy copper is now. 
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Week’s Events 


Edison Medallist — Biggest Hydraulic Turbines — Pacific 
Coast Joint Conventions Promote Further Co-operation 


EDISON MEDAL TO BE PRESENTED TO 
` B.G. LAMME. 


Program for Annual Meeting of American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, May 16. 


The annual business meeting of the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers will be held May 16 
in the auditorium of the Engineering Societies Build- 
ing, New York City, at 8:30 p. m. At this meeting 
the Board of Directors will make its annual report, 
including a complete financial statement for the year 
ended April 30, 1919. The report of the tellers will 
also be presented, giving the results of the election 
of officers for the ensuing administrative year. The 
Weaver Memorial Tablet, which is to be erected in 
the headquarters of the Institute “in acknowledge- 
ment of the services rendered to the Institute and to 
the electrical engineering profession by William D. 
Weaver,” will be exhibited at this meeting. 

Immediately following the business meeting will 
take place the ceremony of the presentation of the 
Edison Medal. This medal was founded by the Edi- 
son Medal Association, composed of associates and 
friends of Thomas A. Edison, and is awarded annu- 
ally by the American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers “For Meritorious Achievement in Electrical 
Science, Electrical Engineering, or the Electric Arts.” 
= The Edison Medal has been awarded this year to 


Benjamin G. Lamme “for invention and development. 


of electrical machinery,” and the presentation cere- 
monies will be as follows: 
“The Edison Medal,” by Carl Hering, chairman, 
Edison Medal Committee. 
“Achievements by Benjamin G. Lamme,” by B. A. 
Behrend. 
Presentation of the Medal, by Wm.' B. Jackson, 
vice-president, A. I. E. E. 
Response, by Benjamin G. Lamme. 
Non-members of the Institute are cordially invited 
to attend this meeting and ladies are welcome. 


CAREER OF BENJAMIN G. LAMME. 


Benjamin G. Lamme was born on a farm near 
Springfield, Ohio, in 1864, and graduated from Ohio 
State University as a mechanical engineer in 1888. 
The subjects in which he has been particularly’ inter- 
ested since his student days are'analytical, especially 
mathematical and mechanical problems. 

He entered the Testing Department of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., May 1, 188ọ, 
and has now been associated with the company con- 
tinuously over 30 years. The company was then 
engaged almost exclusively in the manufacture of 
alternating-current apparatus for incandescent light- 
ing. The development of practically all types of poly- 
phase alternating-current apparatus and railway gen- 
erators and motors was a matter of the future, in 
which Mr. Lamme took da leading part. He has in- 


vented and designed much of the apparatus and many 
of the systems and methods which are now in general 
use. He has received about 140 patents, many of 
which are of fundamental importance and cover in- 
ventions which have contributed very largely to the 
prevailing methods of generating, transmitting and 
using electrical power. He has been a leader in the 
development of the induction motor, polyphase gen- 
erator, synchronous converter, single-phase railway 
apparatus and direct-current railway apparatus. 

In 1900 he was made assistant chief engineer, and 
since 1903 he has been chief engineer of the company. 


Benjamin G. Lamme, Who Wili Receive the Edison Medal 
Next Week. 


Aside from his personal engineering activities, he acts 
in an advisory capacity to the whole engineering in- 
terests of the company. He is chairman of the 
company’s committee which passes upon new inven- 
tions and appliances. Mr. Lamme has been an 
acknowledged leader during the past twenty-five years 
in the engineering work of the Westinghouse com- 
pany, and many advances in the general use of elec- 
tricity are due to his ingenuity and_ability and dis- 
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criminating judgment in directing and passing upon 
the engineering work of others. 

He 1s the author of many technical papers pre- 
sented before engineering societies, some of which 
are regarded as classics, not only because of their 
technical worth, but because of their clear and lucid 
style. A paper on the induction motor published 18 
years ago, 1s used in many schools and permission has 
recently been given for including it in the textbooks 
of the Naval Academy at Annapolis. His inventions 
and’ writings have made him well known among elec- 
trical engineers in Europe as well as in America. 

In 1915, upon nomination by the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers, Mr. Lamme was ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of the Navy to membership 
on the Naval Consulting Board, and his services as a 
member of the Board during the war have been of 
great value to the country. | 


THE 52,500-HP. HYDRAULIC TURBINES FOR 
NIAGARA FALLS. 


Largest Capacity Turbines Being Built for New Niagara 
Falls Development of Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario. 


The two turbines being built by the Wellman- 
Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland, Ohio, for the above 
development will have a capacity of 52,500 hp. each, 
when operating at 18714 r.p.m. under a normal head 
of 305 ft. = 2 

The turbines will be of the single-runner vertical 
type, discharging downward into a single draft tube. 
The turbine casings will be of cast steel, of spiral 
form. The gates will be of the balanced wicket. type, 
operated through suitable mechanism by a governor 
located on the generator floor. . 

The throat of the spiral casing Jeading to the run- 
ner will be spanned by a speed ring having ribs or 
vanes properly designed to direct the water to the tur- 
bine gates. The weight of the rotating turbine parts 
and the hydraulic thrust on top of the runner will be 
carried by a thrust bearing located on top of the 
generator. 

All of the gate mechanism, except the gates them- 
selves, will be outside of the water passages and acces- 
sible for adjustment and repair. 

The runner will be approximately 10 ft. in diame- 
ter. The casing will have an inlet diameter of about 
10 ft. and will discharge approximately 1800 cu. ft. of 
water per second. : 

These turbines, when installed, will be by far the 
largest capacity hvdraulic turbines in existence. 


NEW YORK LEAGUE SUBSCRIBES LIBER- 
ALLY FOR VICTORY LOAN. 


Subscriptions Amounting to $50,000 Secured at Recent 
Luncheon. 


Several interesting addresses were delivered at the 
New York Electrical League luncheon which was held 
on April 29 at the Hotel McAlpin. Maj. David A. 
L'Esperance of the 369th infarftry, formerly the New 
York 15th national guard, spoke of the wonderful 
bravery and accomplishments of the troops of this 
regiment. It was mustered into the United States 
service Aug. 17, 1917, under Col. William Haywood 
and holds the record for continuous front line trench 
service, 191 days. This regiment compiled an en- 
viable record and received three decorations of the 
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French Legion of Honor out of 61 conferred on 
United States troops. Major L’Esperance received 
one of these and also the Croix de Guerre, but of this 
he did not speak. . 

Dr. Charles T. Baylis, who has travelled from one 
end of the European battlefields to the other, spoke 
of some of his experiences in France and Belgium. 
He made an eloquent appeal for the further support 
of the Victory Liberty Loan by members of the Elec- 
trical League. Members of the League subscribed for 
$50,000 in bonds preceding and following the banquet. 


TELEPHONE COMPANY GREETS EM- 
PLOYES BACK FROM WAR. 


407th Telegraph Battalion Welcomed by President Bethell 
of New York Telephone Co. 


The 407th Telegraph Battalion, Signal Corps, com- 
posed of former employes of the New York Tele- 
phone Co., was mustered out of service May. 3 at 
Camp Upton. On the same day the battalion was 
brought back to New York, tendered a lunch at the 
Holland House and dinner at the Commodore hotel 
by U. N. Bethell, president of the company. 

In the evening the battalion was reviewed for the 
last time as a unit in the Seventh Regiment Armory 
by Brig.-Gen. C. McK. Saltzman of the Signal Corps, 
and Mr. Bethell made a brief speech. He said: 

“We are glad you are back and we give you wel- 
come, not only because of what you have done, but 
also because we need you. Your jobs are bright and 
burnished and waiting for you.” 

The regiment was recruited early in the war and 
was officially commended for establishing communica- 
tion between Chaumont and Chatillon-sur-Seine. 

At the close of the review the colors which had 
been presented to the battalion by fellow employes 
were returned. Miss Marjory Quigley received them 
with an appropriate speech. Major Mastin then called 


out each member of the command in turn and pre- 


sented him with his discharge from the United States 
service. 


PRACTICAL MEASUREMENTS OF DAY- 
LIGHT IN MODERN FACTORIES. 


E. G. Perrot Presents Test Results Before Philadelphia 
. Section, I. E. S. 


The last meeting of the Philadelphia Section, Illu- 
minating Engineering Society, was held on April 23 
in the Engineers’ Club, Philadelphia, Pa. The paper 
of the evening, “Some Practical Measurement of Day- 
light in Modern Factory Buildings,” was presented by 
E. G. Perrot. It dealt with the results obtained by 
him in a large number of measurements taken inside 
and outside of several buildings of various types. The 
effect was shown of. time of day and year, of floor 
height, of interior construction and of other variable 
features on the illumination afforded by daylight in 
various parts of the building. The data obtained all 


.show the great importance, when designing a building, 


of giving consideration to certain features if the most 
desirable results from daylight are to be obtained. 
Among the factors to be considered in this design are 
the effect on the workers and the critical point at 
which the loss of heat, due to increased window area, 
will exceed the gain due to increased natural illumi- 
nation. The paper was illustrated ‘with lantern slides. 
An interesting discussion followed its/ presentation. 
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Pacific Coast Section, N. E. L. A., 
Holds Big Convention 


Third Annual Meeting Held in Conjunction with the 
Quarterly Meetings of Pacific Division, Electrical Supply 
Jobbers, and California Electrical Contractors and Dealers 


ITH an attendance of over 500, the accomplish- 
W ment of definite objectives and the determina- 
. tion of far-reaching policies for the future, 
the third annual convention of the Pacific Coast Sec- 
tion of the National Electric Light Association at 
Coronado Beach, California, April 30-May 2, may 
be regarded as the most successful yet held by this 
vigorous young section of the West. It was preceded 
by a two-day meeting of the Pacific Division, Electrical 
Supply Jobbers’ Association, interspersed with meet- 
ings of California Electrical Contractors’ and Dealers’ 
Association and enlivened by presence of many on 
their way to the Westinghouse Jobber-Agents’ meeting 
at Del Monte the following week. It was character- 
ized by a spirit of harmony and co-ordination of effort 
among all branches of the industry. 

Resolutions were adopted on several important 
matters. The engineering committee was instructed 
to make a study of the conservation of fuel oil by 
means of the electrical operation of steam railroads. 
The chairmen of the several technical committees of 
the National Association were requested to make their 
appointment of committee members in accordance 
with the recommendation of the chairman of the 
engineering committee of the Section. Disapproval 
was expressed of the proposed establishment of a 
standard of ethics by the U. S. Bureau of Standards 
purporting to outline methods of operation, the fixing 
of rates, etc. All branches of the industry were in- 
vited to co-operate in educating the public to under- 
stand the necessity of wall receptacles rather than 
fixture sockets for heating appliances. It was recom- 
mended that a Bureau of Public Relations be estab- 
lished under the direction of the Public Policy Com- 
mittee to collect and disseminate information calculated 
to create and maintain a friendly public attitude 
toward the electric utflities. The financial support of 
the central stations was pledged to the California Co- 
operative Electrical Campaign for another year. 

A. E. Wishon, San Joaquin Light & Power Co., 
was elected president for the ensuing year, E. R. 
Davis of the Southern California Edison Co. and Lee 
H. Newbert of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., vice- 
presidents ; 
tricity, secretary, and J. F. Polland of the Sierra & 
San Francisco Power Co., treasurer. The new execu- 
tive committee consists of R. S. Masson, Arizona 
Power Co., Geo. A. Campbell, Truckee River General 
Electric Co.; C. M. Einhart, Roswell (N. M.) Gas 
& Electric Co.; C. C. Hillis, Electric Appliance Co. ; 
F. J. Somers, Century Electric Co.; E. ©. Shreve, 
General Electric Co.; Wm. Baurhyte, Los Angeles 
Gas & Electric Co.: J. B. Black, Great Western 
Power Co.: Henry Bostwick, Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co.: S. M. Kennedy, Southern California Edison Co.: 
A. B. West, Southern Sierrra Power Co.; Samuel 
Kahn, Western States Gas & Electric Co. 

The first session was called to order by President 


.comed those in attendance, 


A. H. Halloran of the Journal of Elec-- 


Samuel Kahn on Wednesday afternoon, April 3oth, 
the meeting being opened with the singing of 
“America.” William Clayton, manager of the 
Spreckels interests around San Diego cordially wel- 
Appropriate response was 
made by Albert H. Elliott, secretary Pacific Division, 
Electrical Supply Jobbers’ Association. 

Samuel Kahn, in his presidential address stressed 
the necessity for a change in the present relation be- 
tween the geographic section and the national associa- 
tion and the need for a more adequate provision for 
financing the section. (Subsequently the section 
unanimously adopted the suggestions of its executive 
committee relative to a de-centralization of the na- 
tional association and a localization of effort.) He 
emphasized the value to the public and to the utilities 
of the fair-minded policy of the utility commissions 
throughout the section and recommended that their 
powers be extended to include the regulation of mu- 
nicipally-owned public utilities. He also urged edu- 
cation of the public as to the needs for more adequate 
legislation affecting public utility operation. 

Secretary A. H. Halloran in his annual report 
summarized the progress of the Section during the 
past year, the report being amplified in those presented 
by the chairmen of the several standing committees. 

Telegrams of regret because of their inability to 
attend were read from President W. F. Wells of the 
national association and Col. H. M. Byllesby. The 
national association was officially represented by R. S. 
McClelland, chairman of the Hydroelectric and Tech- 
nical Section thereof. 

A general session was convened Thursday after- 
noon for the purpose of listening to a masterly paper 
by S. M. Kennedy, general agent of the Southern 
California Edison Co. 

In this paper on “The Man in the Street,” Mr. Ken- 
nedy pointed out the necessity for utility companies 
cultivating the good will and confidence of the public. 
He explained that this could best be done by obtaining 
the viewpoint of the individual and showed the dif- 
ferent angles from which the individual often judges 
the utility. 

Strong endorsement of the sentiments expressed 
in Mr. Kennedy's paper were given by John A. Brit- 
ton, R. H. Ballard, A. E. Wishon, T. E. Bibbins and 
Ed. Whaley. 

The convention was officially brought to a close 
Friday afternoon with the reading of the Public Policy 
Committee Report by John A. Britton, the reading 
of resolutions and the election of officers. — 

Lavish entertainment was tendered all guests at 
the convention by means of auto trips, dancing and 
outdoor sports. The feature event was a visit to the 
army aviation field at North Island where an aviation 
circus was staged and opportunity given to investigate 
the equipment. 

On Friday night a banquet was held, William 
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Clayton being the toastmaster, and E. O. Edgerton, 
president of the California Railroad Commission, the 
principal speaker. 

Parallel sessions of the Engineering and of the 
Commercial Sections were held during Thursday 
morning and afternoon and on Friday afternoon. 


ENGINEERING COMMITTEE SESSIONS. 


H. A. Barre, electrical engineer, Southern Califor- 
nia Edison Co. and chairman of the Engineering Com- 
mittee, presided at all meetings of this section. . 

The Insulation Committee’s report was submitted. 
The committee consisted of John A. Koontz, chair- 
man, Great Western Power Co., C. O. Poole, Sierra 
& San Francisco Power Co., and J. P. Jollyman, 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. The salient features of this 
report are published elsewhere in this issue. 


“Emergency Interchange of Power” was a paper 


read by G. R. Kenny. This paper described the ar- 
rangements by which the Southern California Edison 
Co., the Mount Whitney Power & Electric Co., and 
the San Joaquin Light & Power Co. overcame the im- 
pending power shortage due scarcity of water power, 
by pooling their loads and interconnecting their sys- 
tems. This was at first done without any definite 
understanding as to settlement or restrictions as to 
energy interchange. A re-arrangement of switching 
apparatus was made, transformers were installed for 
permitting 15,000 kw. to be interchanged between the 
San Joaquin and Mount Whitney systems at Strath- 
more, Kern Station No. 1 was run at full capacity, 
while San Joaquin’s Canyon station was cut loose 
from the 60-cycle system and operated at 50 cycles. 
A 5000-kw. frequency changer was installed at Mag- 
unden and the Big Creek 150,000-kv-a. transmission 
line was used for interconnection. The load dis- 
patcher at Quesno had charge of the entire system, 
composed of three systems, with instructions to allow 
no water to flow to waste, and to save fuel every- 
where by operating only what units were needed, and 
then at most efficient loads. : 

Power interchanged was paid for upon a basis 
of generating cost plus one half the saving resulting 
to the receiving company, with a number of clauses 
as to equipment used, uses, time of utilization, etc. 
The arrangement: proved so satisfactory, so economi- 
cal, that the interconnection is still in operation. 

“Relay Protective Systems” was the title of a 
paper presented by G. E. Armstrong, and described 
in detail the relay protective system developed by the 
Southern California Edison Co. Climatic conditions 
are so favorable throughout the territory traversed 
by the company’s lines that shutdowns are compara- 
tively infrequent. While this fact has delayed the 
development of a complete and satisfactory protective 
scheme it also makes such a scheme the more impera- 
tive. Continuity of service is demanded by the cus- 
tomers. The cost of boilers, steam-making capacity 
and fuel consumption incident to stand-by service can 
all be reduced if the likelihood of service interruptions 
occurring can also be reduced. Interconnection and 
a complete and reliable system of relay protection 
accomplish this, and also lower to cost of patrolling 
lines, and energy losses in lines kept alive in readiness 
for emergency. Insulator failures will be reduced 
when proper relay protection is afforded; short-cir- 
cuits lose a large part of their seriousness. 

Choice of proper relay depends upon careful analy- 
sis of the system to be protected. A number of specific 
examples of what the Southern California Edison Co. 
has done in the way of relay protection, the construc- 
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tion of interconnected and duplicate hnes, and mode 


: of working out protective schemes are pointed out. 


In “Converting a Steam Plant to Stand-by Opera- 
tion” L. M. Klauber, San Diego Consolidated Gas & 
Electric Co. explained some of the problems that 
entered into the interconnection between the Sarr 


_Diego Gas & Electric Co. and the Southern California 


Edison Co. These consisted of changing the gover- 
nor characteristics of the steam turbines to permit 
more equitable parallel operation with distant water 
turbines, a method of cooling steam-turbine blading 
while the machines float on the line ready to pick up 
load, an operating schedule for interchange of 
power between two systems through frequency- 
changers, methods of testing transmission lines so as 
to reduce line disturbances and protecting them while 
lightly loaded, boiler-room problems, regulation of 
the water supply, and manner of improving plant 
efficiency during stand-by service. 

“The Use of Pulverized California Coal” was the 
topic of Chas. H. Delany. The advantages of burning 
pulverized coal, and the location of California coal 
fields and the analysis of their coals were taken up. 
A comparison of pulverized coal and oil as fuels was 
given. Various phases of erecting pulverized coal 
plants were discussed as were also the salient factors 
involved in burning powdered coal under boilers. 

In the discussion R. J. C. Wood, Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Co., emphasized importance of careful 
cost comparisons, and said the high sulphur content 
of California coals might lead to corrosion difficulties. 
Mr. Linden, Beckman & Linden, stated boiler efficien- 
cies with pulverized coal should range from 78 to 
82% instead of 75% as given by the author; further, 
the cost of pulverizing should vary between 35c and 
55c, and not around $1 as stated by the author. Dry 
coal is vitally important if spontaneous combustion 
in storage bins is to be prevented. Cold or cool, but 
not hot, powdered coal can be stored. P. M. Downing, 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co., asked that more complete 
and extensive data be obtained, saying that such would 
be necessary before installations could go ahead. S. J. 
Lisberger, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., spoke of the 
high installation costs and difficulties. to be overcome 
for pulverized fuel burning because of finding dry 
locations, overcoming arch and brick troubles, etc. 

“Increasing Revenue by the Watthour Meter” was 
the theme of O. A. Knopp, who pointed out that 
although the induction watthour meter is both ac- 
curate and reliable, it often lags far behind the desired 
standard under the heavy overloads to which it is 
submitted. „A curve straightener which permits the 
accurate recording of heavy loads by a small meter 
is advanced as the solution of the difficulty. This 
device is described and results obtained by the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. are given. This paper was dis- 
cussed by F. S. Leach, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
C. M. Hoag, Southern Sierras Power Co., J. P. Jolly- 
man of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., H. A. Barre, 
Southern California Edison Co., and J. C. Abell of the 
Western States Gas & Electric Co. | 

“The Electric Welding Load” by John Hood, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., discussed the field of application of 
electric welding, and the two general types of electric 
welding. The load-factor of resistance and arc weld- 
ing, the metal electrode and the betterment of load- 
factor were pointed out. Mr. Hood’s paper was 
accompanied by a demonstration of a welding outfit 
working on the constant-current principle. Samples 
of welds were shown. F. A. Anderson, U. S. Ship- 
ping Board, and W. B. Sawyer took part_in_ the! dis- 
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cussion, both telling of their personal experiences and 
opinions with electric welding, both emphasizing the 
importance of determining the proper combination of 
electrodes, character of material and its chemical and 
physical composition. 

“Kilowatt-Hours per Barrel of Oil—What Does 
It Mean?” With this as his text, S. J. Lisberger, 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. analyzed the meaning of 
“kilowatt-hours per barrel of oil” and pointed out 
the laxity so often accompanying its use. This is 
shown by the fact that the oil consumption per kilo- 
watt-hour varies between 180 and 240 bbl., according 
to what is implied or understood. The influence of 
different classes of service supplied, the operation and 
performance of auxiliaries and the methods of oper- 
ating in San Francisco were given. 

“Automatic Induction Generator Plants,” by E. A. 
Quinn, described the salient features of two small 
hydroelectric plants of the San Joquin Light & Power 
Co. that operate under heads which existed in the 
normal flow line of other plants located along the 
river. The plants are operated without attendants and 
represent a unique development brought about during 
the war. A further description of these plants will 
appear in the ELECTRICAL REVIEW at a later date. 

“Some Notes on Suspension Insulator Design,” by 
H. L. Garbutt, Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co., was a paper that brought out considerable 
discussion. This paper discussed the theory of insu- 
lator design, failures that occur and the reasons there- 
for. Modifications in design were suggested, as were 
various tests. 

S. J. Lisberger, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., pre- 
sented the report of the Committee on Line Safety 
Code. A code has been prepared and would soon be 
approved by the California Railroad Commission. 
R. S. Ready, electrical engineer of the Commission, 
described the field inspection now being carried out 
throughout the entire state before approving the Code. 
He stated he considered such a code, when completed, 
as mor valuable than that issued by the Bureau of 
Standards because of the special local conditions dealt 
with by the former compared to the larger territory 
involved in the latter. 


COMMERCIAL SESSIONS. 


The first of the sessions under auspices of the 
Commercial Committee was opened Thursday morn- 
ing with presentation of the paper on “The Proper 
Training of the Sales Personnel,” by L. H. Newbert, 
commercial manager, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San 
Francisco; this paper is abstracted at some length on 
other pages of this issue. 

In the discussion R. H. Ballard, vice-president 
Southern California Edison Co., Los Angeles, empha- 
sized the fact that the salesman is the first point of 
contact between the company and the consumer and 
that the impression left by him will have great weight. 
The salesman should see to it that the consumer is 
well taken care of from the minute the contract is 
signed and that the friendship he has created be 
maintained by courtesy from every department of the 
company. A salesman who knows his business cannot 
help being enthusiastic for the company and for the 
service as a whole. He it is who paves the way for 
the partnership between company and consumer. 

John A. Britton, vice-president and general man- 
ager ‘Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San Francisco, said 
that a salesman possessing all the characteristics men- 
tioned by Mr. Newbert would not be a salesman but 
an executive. The primary qualification for a sales- 
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man is his ability to approach people and present the 
argument. Mr. Britton urged closer contact between 
the salesman and the executives. Every salesman 
should be known by the boss and should himself know 
the policies of the company, getting them from the 
boss; it makes no difference whether he is selling 
ranges, appliances or anything else. He urged the 
education of salesmen in the company’s business and - 
advocated visiting power plants, substations, ware- 
houses, offices and garages for the purpose of thor- 
oughly understanding the business. 

K. E. VanKuran, Los Angeles manager, Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co., took exception 
to the premise that the sales department is the all- 
important branch of any industry. Experience teaches, 
he said, that the all-important, dominating feature of 
anv business, and particularly the electrical business 
of today, is service. Service can only be rendered 
through the proper co-ordinated effort of every per- 
son, section, division and department. It is necessary 
to apply the principal features of the sales personnel 
training to every department of the company and to 
every branch of the industry, with some additional 
features added for the specialized branches of the 
work. In the selection of salesmen, the first con- 
sideration should be the applicant’s understanding of 
human nature. If we assure ourselves, first, by means 
of a proper analysis, that the prospective salesman has 
mastered the basic principles underlying this under- 
standing of human nature, we need have no concern 
as to the matter of unquestionable integrity and hon- 
esty for this will follow through proper direction. 

“E. B. Criddle, general agent, Southern Sierras 
Power Co., Riverside, strongly advocated the selection 
of young men, molding their minds and training them 
in the policies of the company and thoroughly school- 
ing them in the company’s business. He declared the 
complexity of the business required an intensive sys- 
tem of training; one ill-considered act of an employe 
improperly trained will undo all the good work and 
work immeasurable harm to the company. 

Glenn D. Smith, Ontario, laid particular emphasis 
on the need of salesmen familiarizing themselves with 
the policies of the company as promulgated by the 
management. , , 

In presenting a paper on “How Can the Electrical 
Industry Assist the Architect in Serving His Cli- 
ents,” J. O. Case, General Electric Co., Los Angeles, 
stated that he had attempted to show the mutual ad- 
vantages and benefits to be derived from close co-oper- 
ation between the: four branches of the industry— 
central station, manufacturer, contractor and dealer 
—on the one hand, and the consumer on the other. 
This paper will be abstracted in an early issue. 

Henry Bostwick, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San 
Francisco, gave hearty endorsement to the recom- 
mendations made by Mr. Case that a committee, con- 
sisting of the Advisory Committee of the California 
Electrical Co-operative Campaign be instructed to 
work out a definite plan of action to be approved by 
the Executive Committee of the Pacific Coast Section, 
N. E. L. A., the California Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers and the California Electrical 
Supply Jobbers Association; the matter to be then 
taken up with the several local chapters of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects for their endorsement. To 
this end Mr. Bostwick offered resolutions which were 
unanimously adopted. He also advocated propaganda 
for constructive advertising by central stations. 

Capt. Robt. W. Brewer, consulting engineer, called 
attention to the fact that; the architect 65 not ancengi- 
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neer but that he does encroach on the latter's field 
from time to time. He cited the English custom in 
the preparation of specifications and submission of 
bids as an improvement over the American practice. 
In England, he said, when the electrical contractor 
is submitting a bid, he knows pretty closely what he 
is expected to bid on. The quantities and articles are 
stated clearly, so that all the contractors will bid on 
the same material. He strongly urged close co-opera- 
tion between the contractors, architects and engineers. 

Frederick D. Mills, National X-Ray Reflector Co., 
San Francisco, spoke of the great strides made by the 
manufacturers in getting electrical devices introduced 
into buildings. The architect must look to the manu- 
facturer for the co-operation necessary to standardize 
the use of electrical devices. Further educational 
work must be along the lines of showing the owner 
and architect thaf contracts should not be awarded 
solely on price but upon the responsibility of the con- 
tractor to perform his duty in living up to the specifi- 
cations. While the manufacturer’s obligation ceases 
with the production of his materials, he is dependent 
upon the contractor to properly install the apparatus. 
A faulty installation usually reacts directly on the 
manufacturer. 

R. E. Eltringham, of the California Industrial 
Accident Commission, stated that the Commission for 
two years has been studying the question of a standard 
code which will shortly be ready for submission. It 
is the present plan to combine this code with the Fire 
Underwriters’ Code, making it fully representative 
of every industry affected. Mr. Eltringham’ urged 
the electrical industry to keep in close touch with the 
Commission in the framing of this code. 

G. E. Arbogast, Los Angeles, manager F. E. New- 
bery Electric Co., stated that before the war the cost 
to the contractor-dealers in California of helping the 
architect through advertising amounted to $4000 or 
$5000 annually. With a revival of business, he esti- 
mates an annual expenditure for new building of 
$50,000,000, about 5% of which will be expended for 
electrical work. He believes this percentage could 
be doubled by proper co-operation with the architects 
and recommended the employment of two men whose 
duty it would be to keep in close touch with every 
architect in the state. 


ELECTRIC COOKING AND HEATING. 


The paper on “Progress of Electric Cooking and 
Heating, by B. M. Maddox, Mt. Whitney Power & 
Electric Co., Visaha, Cal., was presented in his ab- 
sence by A. B. Wollaber. of San Bernardino. It will 
be summarized in an early issue. 

Glenn 1). Smith, Ontario, opened the discussion by 
giving the experience of his company in building up 
a cooking load with very gratifying results. John J. 
Gibson, Pittsburgh, Pa., through K. E. Van Kuran, 
presented discussion dealing with the question from 
the manufacturers’ standpoint. He -developed the 
necessity of the central station's realizing the necessity 
for pushing the electric range under a profitable rate. 
He also urged consideration of electric water heating 
in connection with the electric range. 

P. II. Booth, vice-president, Edison Electric Ap- 
pliance Co., Ontario, told of the progress that has 
been made in range construction during the past two 
years, particularly as regards the perfection of a satis- 
factory allov for resistance wire. He emphasized the 
necessity of “selling the idea” of electric cooking and 
prophesied an early increase in range sales. As proof 
of the central-station realization of the value of the 
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range load he stated that one company had found that 
a combined electric range and water heater is more 
profitable than a 10-hp. farm motor installation. At- 
tention was also called to the importance of hotel, 
restaurant and bake-shop equipment. He agreed that 
electric water heating would be practically satisfactory 
if a suitable rate could be determined. 

E. H. Richardson, Edison Electric Appliance Co., 
took the point of view that the progress to be made 
is largely a question of what we can give the consum- 
ers for their money, i.e., in quality and service at 
limited cost. He agreed with Mr. Maddox that the 
fewer models we can get along with, the lower the 
cost will be, both to the manufacturers and the dealers. 
The number of models which:are finally agreed upon 
by the industry will become a very important. factor 
in purchasing and handling ranges. To a considerable 
extent the troubles experienced with electric appli- 
ances, depends upon the judgment and general dis- 
cretion of the user. 

R. C. W. Libby, Simplex Electric & Heating Co., 
told some of the experience of the Boston Edison Co. 
with a flying squadron of 17 women in a range cam- 
paign and of -heavy-duty ranges installed for the 
Government during the past two vears. 

In his address on “The Contractor-Dealer of To- 
morrow” John C. Rendler. president of the Southern 
California Edison Co.. treated each section separately. 
The future contractor, Mr. Rendler prophesied, will 
be an up-to-date business man who knows his work 
and that of his firm thoroughly. He will endeavor 
to provide in every residence, apartment or office 
building installation adequate facilities in the way of 
outlets, switches, etc., for the convenience of the con- 
sumer. By hard and consistent effort he will win 
back the business that has been lost by industrials 
doing their own work and will understand all modern 
power applications. The dealer, firmly established in 
a well located, clean, bright store will be recognized 
as a modern merchant. He will advertise, in con- 
junction with the other interests, to the limit of his 
financial condition and keep an accurate account of 
his business by means of good credit and accounting 
methods. When this is done his only competition 
will be from his competitor dealer, and then on an 
ethical basis. However, the good will of the con- 
sumer is essential to success and both the contractor 
and dealer should cultivate this now by honesty and 
fair dealing. 

Discussion of this paper was opened by A. H. 
Halloran, Journal of Electricity, who presented a 
discussion prepared by Arthur Kempston, chief, San 
lrancisco Department of Electricity, wherein argu- 
ment was made that receptacle outlets be used instead 
of fixture sockets for electric heating appliances, or 
appliances separate from lighting circuits also being 
provided. A resolution recommending this was sub- 
sequently adopted. 

K. E. Van Kuran told of present-day contractors 
who are living very close to the ideals indicated in 
the paper. 

D. E. a sales manager, Pacific States Elec- 
tric Co., San Francisco, spoke of the work of the 
California Co- -operative Campaign Committee and of 
the possibilities offered by the Pacific Coast Section, 
N. E. L. A., for closer co-operation between contrac- 
tors, dealers and central-station men. According to 
Mr. Harris the contractors must continue to develop 
store and adv ertising methods and must arrange ad- 
vertising to tie in with the advertising of the manu- 
facturers. 
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M. A. DeLew frankly stated that it is mght “up to 
the contractor-dealers themselves to keep abreast of 
the times and do things.” zs 

Carl Heilbronn, San Diego. waived aside all dis- 
tinction between branches of the industry, maintain- 
ing there are not four branches but merely one big 
problem. The objective is the ultimate consumer, the 
man on the street. The problem must be looked at jn 
a big, broad way with no disagreement or dissension. 
Mr. Heilbronn urged that the desires and demands 
of the public be studied and analyzed. Service is 
divided into two parts. First, pre-sale service, which 
comes before the sale is made. To this phase, almost 
exclusively, all thought and attention has been given 
for years. Second, post-sale service, which comes 
after the sale has been made. As an illustration of 
the latter, Mr. Heilbronn stated that his firm uses 
a trade-mark to show that it stands back of every 
article sold, and that the responsibility does not cease 
with the merchant after the sale has been made ,but 
continues indefinitely thereafter. 


SELLING AND SALES POLICIES. 


A paper on “Selling the Idea” was presented by 
H. L. Harper, Los Angeles manager, Western Elec- 
tric Co. In this paper the advantage of selling the 
electrical idea or the result rather than the article itself 
was clearly pointed out. The customer does not buy 
the material which goes to. make up the appliance 
or the process which operates it but rather. he buys 
the service which it renders. Mr. Harper gave several 
= Instances where selling the idea had proven very suc- 
cussful after selling the apparatus had failed which 
illustrated the point very well. 

T. E. Bibbins, Pacific States Electric Co., San 
Francisco, endorsed Mr. Harper’s idea. When con- 
sidered.in its broadest application, it means an adop- 
tion of the broad principle “to serve.” The public 
needs light and therefore the contractor-dealer, jobber, 
‘central-station manager, engineer and manufacturer's 
responsibility is to give him light and he is most suc- 
cessful whose imagination leads him to the most 
scientific and successful methods. Then the industries 
need power and finally and largest in possibilities, the 
home must be made more comfortable and the house- 
wife’s burdens lessened in all of which we accomplish 
it best when we “Sell the Idea.” . 

R. M. Alvord, General Electric Co., San Francisco, 
stated that no real sales are made today unless they 
benefit the purchaser and give lasting satisfaction. 
The real salesman, therefore, looks for people who 
will really be benefited by his products. Let the sales- 
man become imbued with the idea that the consumer 
will benefit and he will be enthusiastic over his work. 
Mr. Alvord strongly advocated the use of electric 
appliances by each salesman in his own home. 

In closing the discussion, Mr. Harper called atten- 
` tion to the fact that a salesman seldom has to sell a 
person something he needs, but that while a person's 
needs are few his wants are many and it is his wants 
which open the field to the salesman. 

“Appliance Sales Policies”: was the title of a very 
interesting address by T. W. Simpson, western man- 
ager of the Federal Sign System (Electric). After 
a careful analysis of electric appliance possibilities 
from the standpoint of a skilled merchandiser of the 
department-store type, Mr. Simpson concluded that 
to such a man the- possibilities of marketing large 
quantities of electrical appliances would not be very 
favorable under present conditions. This conclusion 
he stated would be correct except for a very important 
factor—the weight of authority of the central station. 
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This important principle he explained by three 
hypothetical cases: (1) The case of a central station 
conducting a retail department; (2) the case of a 
retail contractor-dealer in a city where the central 
station does not conduct a retail sales department ; 
(3) the case of a contractor-dealer operating in towns 
where central stations conduct active merchandise 
selling. By these three illustrations, Mr. Simpson 
showed that the latter condition is the best for both 
the contractor-dealer and the central station, for the 
authority of the central station exercised on an ethical 
business basis stimulates buying from which the con- 
tractor-dealer benefits in many instances even more 
than the central station. ) 

G. E. Arbogast gave warning against possible 
drifting back to former conditions when the merchan- 
dising was carried on by the central stations exclu- 
sively. He cited the excellent state of the industry 
in southern California as evidence justifying the mer- 
chandising of appliances by contractor-dealers. 

P. H. Booth spoke along general lines in favor 
of Mr. Simpson’s argument. A. M. Smith suggested 
the establishment of display under the supervision of 
the central station but arranged for appliance sales 
solely by the dealers. Mr. Simpson, in closing, stated 
that no backward step was contemplated in his recom- 
mendations, nor should such be permitted. He illus- 
trated his argument by telling of a district whose 
limited appliance sale showing is directly attributable 
to the lack of sales effort by the central station. 

W. L. Goodwin, General Electric Co.; after point- 
ing out the uniqueness of the electrical industry, pro- 
posed the ultimate establishment of a single organiza- 
tion embracing all the present branches of the indus- 
try. He urged a national campaign of publicity to 
this end along lines already followed by the Pacific 
Coast Section. The Goodwin plan was then explained 
in detail and how it fits in with this broader scheme. 


ELECTRICITY USED EXTENSIVELY IN 
BUILDING SANTA FE TRAIL. 


Power for All Road-Building Machinery Taken from Lines 
of Arkansas Valley Railway, Light & Power Co. 


© W. F. Raber, vice-president and general manager 

of the Arkansas Valley Railway, Light & Power Co., 
Pueblo, Ark., claims credit for his company as the 
first to supply electricity to be used exclusively in 
road building. The Pueblo Chieftain recently con- 
tained a long article concerning the work which is 
being done on the Santa Fe trail. The following para- 
graphs are quoted from the article: 

“Electricity is now playing a very active part in 
road construction in Pueblo county. In addition to 
the motorized vehicles for hauling road building mate- 
rials and the motorized machinery for grading and 
surfacing the roads, electricity is being used to drive 
the stationary machinery which prepares the materials 
for the road foundations and the surface. Perhaps no 
other county in the state is quite so favored with a 
combination of gravel, stone and electric current serv- 
ice as is Pueblo county. Especially is this the case 
between Pueblo and Fowler, where gravel beds abound 
every few miles, rock is within easy haul, and the 
high-tension electric wires of the Arkansas Valley 
Railway, Light & Power Co. follow along the Santa 
Fe Trail down the valley. 

, “And this electric current ts being utilized in build- 
ing this Santa Fe Trail into a highway_boulevard from 
Pueblo to Fowler, or to the East Pueblo county line.” 
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Proper Training of Central-Station Salesmen an Important 
Way of Getting Good Contact Between Utility and Public 


THE PROPER TRAINING OF THE SALES 
PERSONNEL. 


Abstract of Commercial Section Paper Presented at 
Pacific Coast Convention. 


By Lee H. NEWBERT. 


In every organization manufacturing a salable 
product the sales department is of the greatest impor- 
tance, for no manufactory can exist unless a demand 
is created for its products. The degree of success 
attained is directly traceable to the department which 
disposes of this product or commodity. 

The principle of commission regulation of utilities 
has become an established institution. When this 
present regime was first established more or less doubt 
was expressed as to what the result would be. The 
more skeptical advanced the theory that the utilities 
would suffer. It has developed, however, that the 
members and staff of a progressive railroad commis- 
sion and the forward-looking men of the public gen- 
erally are realizing more and more that the interests 
of the public and those of the utilities serving it are 
one and the same. The services of the utility salesmen 
in fostering and developing this idea are thus indis- 
pensable and quite as much of his time must be de- 
voted to this duty as to the actual selling of elec- 
trical energy and appliances. 

Whenever possible the prospective salesman should 
be selected from the ranks of the company because of 
his good record for faithful service and loyalty—two 
very essential characteristics. Unquestionable integrity 
and honesty are, however, the first requirements be- 
cause the company’s reputation with the public will 
depend very kargely on that of its salesmen who quite 
frequently, in the eyes of the public, are the company, 
and it has been well said that an employe who will 
steal for you will also steal from you. Our candidate 
should also be neat in his personal dress and appear- 
ance and, to use a time-worn. phrase, “Be able to 
meet people.” Jn short, he must be a gentleman in 
the true sense of the word. 

The electricai industry is inherently technical and 
it will be a great advantage if our prospect has at 
least some education in technical matters. 
ever, 1s not absolutely essential and can be dispensed 
with if he has a good general education and more 
than average intelligence. 

Women as salespeople can be used to excellent 
advantage. As canvassers and demonstrators in the 
sales of household appliances it is obvious that a woman 
can command more respect and attention in talking of 
the advantages in lightening housework and cooking 
by the use of such appliances and the proper methods 
of handling them to get the best results. The sales- 
room also offers a field for the profitable employment 
of women. The woman who shows that she under- 
stands electricity and its application is somewhat of a 
novelty. She, therefore, will command the admiration 
of the feminine trade. 


This, how- 


The meat of the nut of salesmanship is satisfac- 
tory service. The article in all cases must fit the 
requirements. If anything goes wrong with articles 
of vital necessity, the effectiveness of the day’s oper- 
ation on the farm or in the home is greatly decreased, 
resulting in complaint and dissatisfaction. | 

It is essential that our salesman should be thor- 
oughly schooled in the policies of the company and in 
the Workings of its every department. He must be 
familiar with conditions and policies in the financial 
and executive department so that he may be able to 
direct his efforts to the additional load where the 
necessary extensions of service will be of such a kind 
as can be met from available finances. He must be 
thoroughly familiar with the policies of the credit 
department so that he can advise a customer what 
must be done to establish credit and be able to ex- 
plain why. l 

A knowledge of the procedure in the engineering 
and construction department will make it possible for 
the salesman to see to it that the extensions which are 
most urgent will be taken care of in advance of those 
which may have been signed up at an earlier date but 
which are not so pressing. It will, also, enable him 
to advise the customer as to what kind of an installa- 
tion and equipment will pass the inspection department. 


Co-operation between the sales force and every. 


other branch of the organization must be as perfect as 
obtainable, for the salesman must never make a 
promise unless he knows that the other departments 
can and will make good, or vice versa. 

In addition to the closest possible contact and 
co-operation with their own organization our salesman 
must be thoroughly familiar with every detail con- 
nected with the appliance or service which he is dele- 
gated to sell.: He should never “knock” a competitor 
or his goods. Truth and frankness pay in the long 
run. In time the customer will surely find out if he 
has been deceived, and if so, confidence in both the 
salesman and his company will be destroyed. It de- 
volves upon the salesman to thoroughly understand 
the principles of rate-making and to be able to pick 
out the most economical rate for his customer’s con- 
ditions and to work out the same to his complete 
satisfaction and understanding, if possible. 

Having decided on the personnel of our sales force 
and the broad lines along which they are to be trained, 
we now come to the main subject in hand—how to 
train them and, glancing back over the prescribed 
essentials, we must admit we have set out upon a 
man-sized job. However, it has been done with more 
or less success and we must therefore not despair at 
the outset. f 

First we must offer him a salary commensurate 
with his position, which you will remember is in the 
most important i 
do not ask him to work for a salary that the meter 
setter would not consider, for we remember that this 
man is going to make work for the meter setter. We 
also bear in mind that it will cost something, to edu- 


epartment of the organization. We > 
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cate_this salesman to a point where he is of real worth 
to the company and we realize that the compensation 
must be such as to attract a competent and aggressive 
man and keep him loyal. 

_ Among several of the larger eastern utilities that 
serve vast populations, the salesman and other repre- 
sentatives who come in contact with the public have 
first to pass through a school of instruction in which 
they are thoroughly equipped with the necessary 
knowledge and information for their particular lines 
of work before beginning to sell. 

When a prospective salesman has been selected he 
is schooled in the policies of the company, shown the 
methods of operation of the different departments and 
finally drilled in all the matters necessary for a com- 
plete understanding of the service or commodity he is 
expected to sell. When he has successfully passed 
through this schood of instruction he is given the posi- 
tion of a salesman and not before. - This, of course, 


is the ideal way of making salesmen; but to the most | 


of us who are at this time so vitally interested in the 
proper development of our sales forces, this plan is 
beyond our reach and we have of necessity to con- 
sider more immediate result-producing possibilities. 
l Here the N. E. L. A. has come to our aid with a 
series of most admirable correspondence courses. 
These courses are carefully prepared by specialists and 
edited by committees composed of men of long expe- 
rience in the electric utility business. The tuition fees 
include all necessary books and special material. 

No two companies find their needs and possibilities 
exactly the same. Whatever training method we 


adopt, we can say without reservation that no matter. 


what the size and extent of our organization, it must 
‘have a good, healthy morale if it is to function prop- 
erly. In other words, we must have a “happy family.” 

It is possible to prepare at least a set of general 
rules for the salesman’s guidance and to furnish an- 
swers to a list of the more probable questions the 
salesman will be asked. There is, after all, only one 


best way to handle each different situation and if the, 


salesman is schooled in several hypothetical cases his 
intelligence can be depended upon to select the best 
course of procedure along the lines in which he has 
been instructed. 

Such rules and suggestions can be amplified and 
kept up to date by the establishment of a mimeo- 
graphed loose-leaf bulletin recording all changes in 
rules or policy. This bulletin could easily be made of 
great educational value by publishing an occasional 
sales-talk of special merit, or a talk by the general 
manager or heads of departments. In this manner the 
best thoughts of the organization may be collected for 
the use of present and future employes. 

As an example, when the so-called emergency in- 
creases in electric rates were recently effected, this 
matter should have been fully covered by a bulletin 


that the salesman could have read and from which he ` 


could have gathered data so that he could state with 
conviction that loan capital, labor, fuel, taxes and 
material had all advanced and he could have told the 
consumer in just what proportion. 

Of course, our salesmen should be instructed under 
no circumstances to start an argument or even waste 
time with a theorist, but when challenged by Mr. 
Average Citizen he should be sufficiently informed to 
protect the company and preserve his dignity. The 
salesman who cannot answer reasonable questions 
makes himself contemptible in the eyes of the cus- 
tomer and surely does his company an injury. 

Our man ‘should be taught to be a propagandist. 
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He should be able, through the instructions he is 
receiving day by day to defend intelligently the policy 
of his company. 

He should know that the utility business is being 
placed on a service-at-cost basis and that any citizen 
with a grievance can readily get a hearing. He should 
be told that public service companies are owned by 
hundreds of thousands of investors. He should know 
what the Railroad Commission does and can do. All 
this will result in a better knowledge of the business 
by the employe and if he is a good propagandist the 
result will be also a better understanding between the 
consumer and the company. 

When there are enough salesmen employed to war- 
rant its success, there is nothing to stimulate interest 
like get-together meetings and conventions. Here 
there can be an interchanging of ideas that will result 
in nothing but benefit. . 

The sales forces should be brought into closer 
contact with the managing heads of our utilities. The 
salesman should be made to feel the responsibility 
resting upon him and he cannot do so unless he feels 
that he has the confidence of his chiefs. It is neces- 
sary to inject a little enthusiasm into a sales force 
from time to time and, what better method is there 
than a talk with the “big boss’? As a matter of 
fact, it is essential that the salesman know the hobbies 
and the dreams of the “big boss.” This would give 
him an understanding of present policies not clear to 
him but for which, considered in connection with 
future operations and plans, the necessity will become 
apparent. : 

Much information can be gained from the trade 
journals and the salesman should be encouraged to 
read them regularly. Some method should be taken 
to ascertain the amount of knowledge our salesman is 
acquiring. Probably the most simple way to do this 
is to assign him the task of preparing an article to be 
read before the other men, possibly offering a prize 
for the best paper. 

There is much to be taught our men of which no 
mention has been made and there are many things of 
which, perhaps, we have never thought that they may 
be able to teach us. We have but barely touched upon 
the many ways in which a salesman can be of great 
value to his company outside of the strict limits of 
signing contracts. ae 

He can also make himself invaluable in adjusting 
complaints and disputes in regard to bills or collec- 
tions, or any trouble connected with the company’s 
service, more readily than could the employe of some 
other department who has not established the friendly 
relations with the customer that to the salesman are 
essential to getting business as well as to retain it. 


APPRECIATION OF UTILITY EFFICIENCY. 


That the increased efficiency in all departments of 
the Pennsylvania Utilities Co., of Easton, Pa., is ap- 
preciated by the public is evidenced by the editorial 
notice appearing in the Sunday Call, one of the city’s 
leading newspapers. It was occasioned by the prompt 
manner in which the company replaced a worn out 
pole to which the city council had called attention. 

“This immediate response by the power company.” 
says the Sunday Call, “when its attention was called 
to needed repairs, is worthy of comment and com- 
mendation. It shows that it is no difficult task for 
city authorities and public service corporations to work 
in conjunction. We should applaud-the power com- 
pany for its prompt response,” 
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Overload Relay Control — Determining Safe Distributing- 
Transformer Loading — Adjustable Crossarm Spacer 


VARIABLE SETTING FOR OVERLOAD 
RELAYS. 


Simple. Expedient Adopted by San Diego Gas & Electric - 


Company for Testing Line. 


The San Diego Consolidated Gas & Electric Co. is 
interconnected with the Southern California Edison 
Co.’s system by a 60,000-volt, 50-cycle transmission 
line 30 miles in length, from Katella Substation to 
San Juan Capistrano, and a 70,000-volt, 60-cycle line 
76 miles long that connects San Juan Capistrano to 
San Diego. These two lines connect through a 
6250-kv-a. frequency-changer set at Capistrano. 

At the San Diego end of the lines the step-down 
transformer bank has a rating of 6000 kv-a. and trans- 

lI Kv. 


INCOMING 
LINE 


ITL. 
RELAY 


Connection for Changing Relay Setting. 


forms the voltage from 66,000 to 12,000 volts. Before 
the tie-in of the two systems a steam plant at San 
Diego supplied a close-in distributing system at 2400 
volts and outlying districts at 11,000 volts. The 2400- 
volt buses are connected to the 11,000-volt buses 
through three transformer banks rated at 6000 kv-a., 
there thus being two transformations interposed be- 
tween the local generators at San Diego and the trans- 
mission line. The capacity at San Diego is rated at 
11,750 kw. | 

One of the problems encountered was in connec- 
tion with testing the transmission lines for grounds, 
short circuits, etc., before cutting in a line after re- 
pairs or trouble. The in-coming circuit-breakers con- 
trolling the lines being set to operate and trip out the 
breakers at 12,000 kw. would result in a severe jar to 
the steam plant at San Diego should the line be cut in 
on a short-circuit. To overcome this difficulty a 
double-throw transfer switch has been installed which 
by the use of two additional current transformers per- 


‘transmitted between the two systems. 


mit the setting of the overload relays to be quickly 
and easily changed, The test or light-load setting 
chosen is one-fifth that of: the normal setting. The 
light-load setting is used not only when testing the 
transmission line, but at times when no energy is being 
The scheme is 
illustrated in the accompanying diagram. 


DETERMINATION OF SAFE LOADING OF 
DISTRIBUTING TRANSFORMERS. 


Ammeter Is Superior to Thermometer, While Latter Aids 
Former. 


By B. M. SMITH. 


Two factors limit the permissible loading of a 
transformer, namely, maximum temperature attained 
and regulation. The former decides the life and 
safety of the transformer, the latter the revenue pro- 
duced and the quality of service rendered. As the 
investment in a transformer produces the greatest 
return when the transformer is fully loaded all the 
time, it is the aim of central-station companies to keep 
their transformers operating at the highest load- 
factors and as near rating as possible. 

Under the title, “Method of Determining Proper 
Loading of Distributing Transformers,” an article 
appeared in the ErecrrIcaL Review of April 5 in 
which was advocated the use of maximum registering 
thermometers instead of the split-ring current trans- 
former and ammeter. While the registering ther- 
mometer is a valuable adjunct to the work of deter- 
mining the loading of transformers, it is the opinion 
of many engineers that the thermometer should be 
used only in conjunction with the ammeter and not 
instead of it. 

So long as the temperature remains within safe 
limits it does not matter what that temperature ac- 
tually is. So long as the amperage does not exceed 
the safe limits, based upon maximum temperature, the 
temperature will be within safe limits also. The engi- 
neer cares very much what the amperage is, because 
it is the deciding factor in determining whether the 
right transformer capacity has been chosen or not. 
While temperature decides whether the transformer 
is safe from damage or destruction, amperage is the 
indicator of correctness of unit for the job and safety 
of the unit. Knowing the amperage has the further 
advantage that the transformer regulation can be 
readily estimated from the knowledge of power-factor 
upon which, in turn, the service rendered and revenue 
obtained depend. 

In keeping transformer records, transformer rating 
in amperes is the most useful basis, since it is kilovolt- 
amperes and not kilowatts that determines output, 
hence, heating. Measuring transformer temperatures 
instead of ampere load upsets the records and because 
the temperature rise varies with atmospheric condi- 
tions, immediately places. transformer ratingjupon a 
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variable basis. Every company should determine the 
safe current-carrying capacity of its transformers 
(the temperature rise of all makes of transformers 
should be determined) by measuring amperage and 
temperature. With these data as a basis it is not a 
difficult matter to base opinions as to safe loading 
upon data obtained in the feld from the split-ring 
current transformer and ammeter indications. 

Measuring distributing transformer temperatures 
outdoors is open to many objections. Temperature 

tests, unless made by exploring coils or thermocouples 
` especially placed in the transformers before they are 
installed are liable to error, hence a wrong feeling of 
security may be obtained. On the other hand, trans- 
former capacity may be curtailed or the transformer 
subjected to excessive overloads for the same reason. 
It is almost impossible to be sure that the thermome- 
ter registers the highest internal transformer tem- 
perature or to what extent it errs. Knowing the 
temperature gradient from the “hot spot” to the loca- 
tion where the thermometer is located overcomes this 
objection. | 

However, allowing for errors, or possible errors, 
due to placing the thermometer correctly and ability 
to interpret the readings intelligent, to what extent is 
there any assurance that the internal temperatures 
recorded are a true indication of transformer per- 
formance? To cite one simple and obvious example: 
Suppose a transformer serves a badly unbalanced 
three-wire secondary network, the unbalance being 
due to unequal loading or to a ground on one side 
of the Edison system. The effect of this is to load up 
the coils or windings of one-half of the transformer 
in excess of the other half. For the sake of example, 
imagine that the one set of coils carries full load, the 
other set of coils no load. Under these circumstances 
the temperature registered by the registering ther- 
mometer will be low; in fact that approaching half 
load on the transformer. Were an ammeter employed 
instead of a thermometer, the unbalanced condition 
would have been instantly brought to light and a rem- 
edy found. Data based upon temperature readings in 
the above instance would obviously be unreliable in 
the extreme. 

Providing thermometer readings can be accurately 
obtained and intelligently interpreted when obtained, 
it must be borne in mind that opening a distributing 
transformer case while the unit is installed upon a 
pole is not free from risk to apparatus as well as men. 
The work cannot be done safely during unfavorable 
weather because of the likelihood of electric shock and 
the probability of moisture entering the transformer 
case. When the transformer cover has been removed 
and replaced after the tests are finished, the oily dust 
seal is broken, and conditions are more favorable for 
moisture to enter. ; 

The split-ring current transformer and recording 
ammeter afford the most reliable data as to trans- 
former loading. and also the most convenient manner 
of obtaining this data. The results obtained tell 
directly what it is desired to-know, namely, whether 
load must be taken off or whether additional load can 
be placed upon a transformer. If something has gone 
wrong on the secondary network, the ammeter imme- 
diately brings the fact to light. The ammeter readings 
are obvious, straightforward and direct. Ammeter 
readings show whether circuits are balanced, the 
diversity and the load-factor. Readings can be ob- 
tained without danger to apparatus or men, without 
interrupting service or climbing a pole in some cases. 

If the temperature attained by the various types 
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and makes of transformers is known for different ex- 
ternal temperatures’ and humidities (and it is the 
writer's opinion that few companies have made such 
tests) tt is not a difficult matter to estimate the safe 
loading of distributing transformers when installed. 
The above tests are tests for the engineer and not for 
the lineman to make, however. | 

Determinations of amperage are more easily ob-’ 
tained than temperature readings. And the data is 
worth more. Nevertheless, a knowledge of tempera- - 
ture in conjunction with current is valuable. Where 
one or the other only can be had, current is the more 
preferable. 


ADJUSTABLE SPACER FOR CROSSARMS. 


The Northern States Power Co. has gone a long 
way toward Standardized transmission-line construc- 
tion. This company’s transmission and distribution 
lines cover a considerable part of Minnesota and oper- 
ate at a number of different voltages, depending upon 
present and future loads, etc. 

In order to permit a transmission line that has 
been built economically for present needs to permit 
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Spacer Employed by Northern States Power Co. for Adjusting 
Distance Between Crossarms of Transmission Lines. 


of modification as the load grows by increasing 
the voltage, one of the practices of the company is to 
employ a crossarm spacer. . 

The spacer, which is shown in the accompanying 
illustration, has been designed by S. B. Hood, super- 
intendent of distribution, Northern States Power Co., 
for use on double-arm poles. This spacer is known 
throughout the company as the saw-tooth. spacer. It 
consists of two pieces of malleable cast-iron, exactly 
alike and 3% in. in width. The saw-like teeth of one 
piece engages the teeth of the other piece and in this 
way makes the length of the spacer a variable quan- 
tity. The through bolt, shown in the accompanying 
illustration, passes through straps on both pieces of 
the spacer and holds the teeth engaged so that they 
cannot slip or disengage. When the nut is tightened 
both arms and spacer are held rigidly together in place 
by the through bolt. The through bolt of itself suffices, 
hence no other clamps or bolts have to be bothered 
with and changing the distance between crossarms 
within the range of the spacer becomes a simple mat- 
ter that can be quickly accomplished with safety. 
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Electrical Key Now Ready—Flexible Switchboard Design— 
Comstock Denies Rumor—Long Island Contractors’ Exhibit 


LATEST EDITION OF ELECTRICAL KEY 
NOW READY. . 


Pamphlet Affords Convenient Method of Communication 
Between Electrical Inspectors and Contractors. ` 


The latest, 1919, edition of the Electrical Key has 
just been completed and is now ready for distribution. 
The object of the Key is to afford a ready means of 
communication from inspection departments having 
jurisdiction to the electrical contractor making the 
installation. It is published shortly after each edition 
of the National Electrical Code by Washington Dev- 
ereux, Bullitt building, Philadelphia, Pa., president of 
the National Association of Electrical Inspectors. 

In the Key the various recommendations which 
experience has shown to be the requirements by in- 
spection bureaus to correct installations not in har- 
mony with the Code and some municipal requirements, 
are compiled by numbered items and grouped so that 
they can be easily located. In this way the inspector 
is able to notify the contractor of the work necessary 
to correct the conditions found in an installation by 
indicating on a postcard or form the numbers corre- 
sponding to these conditions. The convenience and 
efficiency of such a method can easily be seen. 

The pamphlet also contains numerous tables and 
formulas, resuscitation and safety rules, etc., and some 
illustrations showing approved methods of grounding. 
The latter part of the Key is devoted to a guide to 
changes in the 1918 edition of the National Electrical 
Code. These changes were published in the Dec. 7 
and 14, 1918, issues of the ELECTRICAL REVIEW. 

Copies of the Electrical Key can be obtained from 
Mr. Devereux for 35 cents. 


USING SAFETY SWITCHES TO ADD FLEX- 
IBILITY TO SWITCHBOARDS. 


Two Installations in Canadian Factories Use This Type 
of Apparatus to Good Advantage. 


In the majority of factories, office and loft build- 
ings it is almost impossible for the electrical contractor 
or the customer to determine at the time the installa- 
tion is made what the ultimate power requirements 
will be. For this reason flexibility is often a matter 
of prime importance in the design of switchboards for 
such buildings. In the accompanying illustrations are 
shown two boards which satisfy this demand very 
nicely. They are installed in two Canadian plants 
which were engaged in war work and are composed 
of individual safety inclosed switches mounted on an 
iron framework. In addition to obtaining the re- 
quired flexibility, these boards are safer to operate 
than the open type switchboard and effect a consid- 
erable saving in floor space for, as no live parts are 
exposed, the necessary clearance space is not required. 
Detroit, square “D” safety inclosed switches, incor- 


porating the latest safety features, were used in both 
cases. | : 

The switchboard shown in Fig. 1 was installed in 
a forge shop. In addition to the regular lighting and 
power equipment, there was installed in this plant a 
number of bench-type, induction, single-phase elec- 
tric furnaces, used for tempering small tools. These 
furnaces were manufactured by the Canadian Hoskins 
Co. Three services were brought in in conduit from 
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Fig. 1.—Flexible Safety Switchboard Installed in Canadian 
Forge Shop. * 


the transformer bank, which Was installed on a con- 
crete base on the exterior of the building provided 
with a suitable inclosure. The incoming services con- 
tained one three-phase, 440-volt, 6624-cycle line for 
power, and two single-phase, 110-220 volt, 6624 cycle 
lines for lighting and the other for heating. The 
object in using two separate services for. lighting and 
heating was for the purpose of balancing the load on 
the primary service which was two-phase, 2200-Vvolt. 
Each service was metered separately, as shown in the 
illustration. 2 
The switchboard is arranged in two sections, one 
in front and the other in the back. On the back sec- 
tion are mounted the main line switches and meters. 
On the front section the control switches for four mo- 
tors are mounted. Three smali motors are controlled 
directly by knife switches. The fourth motor is con- 
trolled by a type “K” Canadian Westinghouse Co. 
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autostarter with overload relays, inclosed in the 
starter. This type of compensator makes a very com- 
pact installation and affords adequate protection for 
the motor. 

This installation is particularly suitable for this 
type of building as there 1s a great amount of dust 
and dirt present at all times. All live parts of the 
apparatus were protected and inclosed to prevent any 
workmen while handling metal coming in contact with 
any of the electrical apparatus, which is a very im- 
portant feature. 

The board shown in Fig. 2 was installed in a factory 
where a great amount of power was used to supply 
small motors for a large number of individual motor- 
driven machines. As in the other installation, three 
services were used, one three-phase, 440-volt, 6624- 
cycle service for power and two .three-wire, single- 
phase, 110-220-volt for lighting and heating. Sep- 
arate feeders were installed for each floor protected 


Fig. 2—Another Switchboard Composed of Safety Switches. 


by individual switches and fuses. All of the busbars 
are mounted on insulators at the rear of the rack. 
This equipment was installed to replace the wooden 
metal-lined cabinet which can be seen at the rear of 
the rack mounted on the wall. The wiring was in- 
stalled in exposed conduit systems and the risers for 
each floor were installed so that the capacity for any 
floor could be doubled by duplicating the equipment. 


COMSTOCK COMPANY NOT TO ENTER 
JOBBING FIELD. 


é 


R-cent Letter from Head of Firm to Mr. Goodwin Con- 
i tradicts Rumor. 


The following letter was recently received by 
W. L. Goodwin, of the General Electric Co.. Sehen- 
ectady, N. Y., author of the Goodwin plan for elec- 
trical contractors and dealers, from I. K. Comstock 
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of the L. K. Comstock Co., New York and Chicago, 
onc of the largest electrical contracting firms in the 
country. From the contents of this letter it is evident 
that the rumor which has been broadcast in electrical 
helds to the effect that the Comstock company is about 
to engage in the sobbing business is without founda- 
tion. In order to offset any momentum that this - 
rumor has been given it has been deemed advisable to 
contradict it publicly. 

The letter is as follows: 


Mr. W. L. Goodwin, 

care General Electric Co.. 

120 broadway, New York City. 

Dear Sir: In response to your letter of April 16 
concerning the rumor that we are contemplating enter- 
ing the jobbing field, I desire to say, by way of reply, 
that we have never contemplated such action and do 
not have it now in contemplation. At the present 
time we cannot see the slightest reason tor consider- 
ing such a move. 

If this information serves your purpose, you are 
at liberty to use it in any manner you see fit. | 

Yours very truly. 
L. K. Comstock & Co., 
( Signed) L. K. Comstock. 
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CONTRACTOR’S EXHIBIT FEATURE OF 
BROOKLYN INDUSTRIAL SHOW. 


Largest Display at Brooklyn Engineers’ Club Show 
Arranged by Long Island Contractors. 


The industrial exhibition arranged and conducted 
by the Brooklyn Engineers’ Club at the 23rd Regiment 
Armory, Brooklyn, closed Saturday mght, May 3. 
after a most successful week. The exhibition consisted 
of a showing of goods manufactured largely by local 
industrial establishments although several outside ~ 
manufacturers of nationally known products were also 
represented. That a great variety of industries was 
represented at the exhibition is indicated by the fact 
that the entire floor space of the armory, 60,000 sq. ft.. 
was allotted to manufacturers and industrial concerns. 
The exhibition booths were arranged in groups so that 
the articles manufactured by similar industries were 
situated together. 

The largest and one of the most interesting dis- 
plays of a single group of industries was that arranged 
by the Long Island Electrical Contractor-Dealers’ 
Association under the leadership of Louis Kalischęr. a 
prominent Brooklyn contractor. This display, which 
occupied 2500 sq. ft., consisted of exhibits by the 
members of the Association and those of several large 
manufacturers of electrical goods in different parts of 
the country. The electrical exhibit was unusually 
attractive not only because of its size and the large 
number of new and improved products that were dis- 
played, but also because of the fact that the apparatus 
on display was kept in operation for the purpose of 
demonstrating its usefulness. This operating feature 
also prevailed in nearly all of the machinery displays 
at the exhibition. 

The artistic feature of the exhibit was the exhibi- 
tion of original drawings arranged in the section 
aliotted to the Brooklyn architects. These drawings 
represented plans and elevations of monumental build- 
ings which have been built by Brooklyn architects. An 
open meeting of the Engineers’ Club was held Thurs- 
dav evening for the benefit of visiting engineers at 
which several interesting) addresses were \dehvered. 
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Pole-Top Disconnects—Electric Lead-Burning Set—Busbar 
Bender—Small Air Compressors — Furnace Transformers 


Double-Throw Pole-Top Discon- 
= necting Switches. 


Double-throw pole-top disconnecting 
switches are usually constructed so 
that they virtually consist of two sin- 
gle-throw switches. One insulator 
carrying two sets of contacts is com- 
mon to each switch. This arrangement 
requires two separate switching opera- 


Pole-Top Disconnecting Switch That Can 
Be Thrown From One Line to Another 


With One Operation. 


tions in order to transfer from one line 
to the other. 

The Electrical Engineers Equipment 
Co., Chicago, has developed a type of 
double-throw switch which accomplish- 
es this ‘change-over in one complete 
operation. Provision is also made 
whereby the feeder can be disconnected 
from both lines and the switch blades 
remain in the neutral or open position. 
This is also accomplished by a single 
operation. The mechanism is arranged 
to lock in all three positions. 

The switch. which is shown in the 
accompanying illustration, is constructed 
bv using a standard type, No. 400, sin- 
ele-break switch. manufactured by the 
same company, and adding a cross pipe 
which carries three additional insula- 
tors each equipped with jaw contacts. 
An upward thrust or a downward pull 
on the operating pole, which is con- 
nected to a toggle mechanism. throws 
the switch to any position. 

Providing a pipe makes the 
switch verv easy to install. Tt is not 
necessary to adhere to any fixed drill- 
ing dimensions, as is the case when a 
channel-iron base is used. The insula- 
tors to which the lines are attached are 
rigid and do not swing or twist. Each 
switch is ‘equinped with arcing horns 
and sleet hoods. 
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Simple Electric Lead-Buriine 
Outfit for Storage-Battery 
Work. 


In a storave-battery service station 
or garage handling simple repair work 
on lead storage batteries it is neces- 
sary to disassemble and reassemble 
not only batteries or groups of cells 
but individual cells. This requires 
some means for loosening the lead 


connectors between cells -and_ the 
plates from the terminal straps in the 
cell and then reconnecting them again. 
All these connections must be made of 
lead solidly welded or “burned” to- 
gether, not soldered because the acid 
electrolyte would destroy the soldered 
joints. 

For this purpose it has been cus- 
tomary to use special lead-burning out- 
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fits consisting essentially of an oxy- 
gen-hydrogen flame or substitute 
therefor; sometimes illuminating gas 
has been used in place of hydrogen, 
oxygen being employed with it; some- 
times compressed air has been used in 
place of oxygen, hydrogen being used 
as the burning gas. In any case, hy- 
drogen, oxygen, or both, were re- 
quired, depending on the extent of the 
work done. In such cases of lead- 
burning work, not only is the equip- 
ment cumbersome and rather danger- 
ous on account of the possibility of 
violent explosion, but it requires much 
skill to operate properly. 

These disadvantages are overcome 
in an elèctric lead-burning outfit 
placed on the market by the Spence 
Flectric-Co., 136 Liberty street, New 
York City. As illustrated, it is yery 
simple and compact. lt consists of a 
step-down transformer with primary 
connectible to any alternating-current, 
110-volt, lighting outlet, like a bell- 


Spence Electric Lead-Burning Set Com- 
plete—A Compact and Easily 
Operated Outfit. 
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ringing transformer. The secondary, 
or low-voltage, terminals are solidly 
connected from the secondary wind- 
ing, one to a spring clip that is con- 
nected to the cell structure and the 
other an electrode mounted on a 
suitably shielded handle. This elec- 
trode is used somewhat as in electric 
welding. Relatively little skill is re- 
quired. The heat is controlled by 
varying the pressure on the elec- 
trode’s point of contact. There are 
no gas fumes to contend with. The 
work, although slower than when a 
skilled operator uses an oxygen- 
hydrogen flame, is under perfect con- 
trol and no damage can be done. The 
power consumption averages about 
300 watts. 

The entire outfit is quite compact, 
with. dimensions of the transformer 
only 8 by 7 in. The weight complete 
is about 30 1b. Spare electrode parts 
and operator’s glasses are furnished 
with the set. This outfit is a thorough 
ly practical one for places, like gar- 
ages, etc, where light lead-burning 
work is done occasionally. 
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Convenient Busbar Bender for 
Smaller Size Bars. 


Cabinet-box builders, construction 
men and others who have been bending 
up considerable amounts of small size 
copper bars and strap iron for various 
purposes have spent much time and 
good thought in attempting to make up 
fixtures and devices for doing this 
work. The usual result has been that 
after they had spent many dollars in 
making this device it was satisfactory 
for only one size of bar and one class 
of work, and was not thoroughly adapt- 
able to the many sorts of bending that 
are necessary in a year’s work. 

The General Devices & Fittings Co.. 
Chicago, Ill., has developed a univer- 
sal bending machine, with a capacity 
up to 2 by % in. copper bars, that will 
be invaluable to anyone bending small 
copper or iron bars. One adjustment 


Handy Bender for Small Busbars_anc 
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only is necessary, and that is setting 
the nose plate to the thickness of bar 
heing used, after which any number of 
duplicate bends can be made with great 
speed. 

The machine will bend a %-in. U or 
offset without dishguring the copper in 
any way. This can be done any place 
on a lone bar, and is a valuable feat- 
ure in cabinet-box work. A spring- 
back adjustment is provided so that a 
true 90° bend is effected. 

This bender can be bolted to the work 
bench or carried around from job to 
job and set up by the use of a couple 
of clamps and is operated from either 
side as found desirable, by using a 
wrench handle on the square boss sup- 
plied on both ends of the bending trun- 
nion. 

The bed of the machine is cast steel 
and is supplied with a bending trunnion 
and nose plate of hardened tool steel. 
The machine is furnished in gray 
enamel with all adjustment bolts and 
nuts copper-plated. 

The General Devices & Fittings Co. 
also builds bending machines with ca- 
pacities up to & in. by % in. copper bars. 


Small Air Compressors Especial- 
ly Suited to Motor Drive 
Through Belt. 


In the emergency at the outbreak of 
the war there was a sudden call for a 
large number of small air compressors 
for service where reliability was im- 
perative, to meet which the Ingersoll- 
Rand Co.’s offer to produce for im- 
mediate use the “Imperial Fourteen” 
compressors, which it had just com- 
pleted testing out and had adopted as 
the new standard small compressor 
type, was accepted. The field perform- 
ance of these built-on-hurry-order ma- 
chines was critically watched, but after 
a year’s sérvice their record was clear. 
These little machines have now been 
placed on the gencral market. There 
are four sizes and the capacity range 
runs from 3 to 45 cu. ft. per min. at 
pressures to 100 1b. per sq. in. The 
small compressors can, however, be 
used for pressure requirements up to 
200 1b. per sq. in., the horsepower 
needed being, of course, slightly in- 


creased. They are single-acting ma- 
chines of the vertical type built for 
belt drive. Where driven from line- 


shaft, tight and loose pulleys are sup- 
plied; where the use of independent 
motor is planned, as is now very com- 
mon, they are ordinarily furnished as 
a unit complete with motor, endless 
belt and short drive attachment. In 
the fatter case a hardwood baseplate is 
included with the standard equipments. 

The machines are so well balanced as 
to operate satisfactorily if bolted to 
any solid flooring, but where perman- 
ency of installation is desired the build- 
ing of a concrete foundation is advo- 
cated. The smallest size is built with 
‘ribbed cvlinder for air cooling where 
the service is intermittent, and with 
water-cooled cvlinder of the reservoir 
tvpe for continuous operation. Larger 
machines are water-cooled only, em- 
ploving the reservoir jacket svstem ex- 
cept that. in the case of the largest 
size, a closed jacket for connection to 
a pressure circulating system is op- 
tional. In this connection it is worth 
noting that the reservoir cylinder de 
sigen affords unusually ample water 
capacity and that both cvlinder barrel 
and head are cooled. The manufac- 
turer states that a single filling of the 
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Four Sizes of “Imperial Fourteen’’ Vertical Air Compressors—The Smallest Size lè 
Made Air-Cooled and Aiso Water-Cooled; the Largest Size Is Built With 
Reservoir Water Jacket and With Jacket for Circulating Water. 


water space will suffice for a 10-hour 
day's run. 

t is pointed out, however, that these 
little units were designed to meet an 
exacting efficiency test and that, while 
simplicity was sought, efhciency was the 
outstanding requirement. Thev are 
manufactured by the Ingersoll-Rand 
Co., 11 Broadway, New York City. 


Single-Phase Transformers for 


Electric Furnace Service. 


The electric furnace owes its grow- 
ing acceptance as a desirable medium, 
both for heat-treating steel and melt- 
ing non-ferrous metals, chiefly to the 
more exacting control that it offers 
over furnace conditions. To supply 
an important link in the control equip- 
ment of its Baily electric furnace, the 
Electric Furnace Co., Alliance, Ohio, is 
building special transformers. 

These core-type transformers are of 
capacity, and the _ high-ten- 
sion side, fitted with the usual voltage 
taps, is wound for 22,000 volts. 
low-tension side is fitted with 10 spe- 
cial voltage taps to meet the particular 
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voltage requirements of the furnace. 
Each‘ transformer is single-phase, and 
for small furnaces, requiring 100 kw. 
or less, one transformer is sufficient. 
Three-phase power is taken care ot by 
two transformers arranged with a 
Scott connection. By means of the 
special low-tension voltage taps, any 
desired current input may be delivered 
to the furnace through the selective 
oil-break switches that are a part of 
each installation. With the furnace 
current under control, any furnace tem- 
peratures may be steadily maintained. 

The transformers illustrated have 
just been shipped to the Braeburn 
Steel Co., Braeburn, Pa., as an acces- 
sory of a large 800-kw. continuous re- 
cuperative Baily electric furnace that 
will be used to anneal alloy-steel bars 
and wire. This special alloy requires 
a slow heating, lengthy soaking at 
maximum temperature, and cooling at 
a slow rate for the first 200 to 300 de- 
grees. This installation is of special 
interest for, although the usual an- 
nealing-box covers are not used, scal- 
ing is entirely eliminated by this new 
method of electric annealing. 


Specia! Transformers With Numerous Primary and Secondary Voltage Taps for 
Obtaining Close Control of Electric Furnaces. 
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Samson Fire Alarm Systems Approved — Wm. J. Norton 
Opens New York Office — Valuable Literature Issued 


W. B. Richards & Co., formerly 
Gunn, Richards & Co.. engineers and 
accountants, have removed to new 
offices in the Empire building, 71 
Broadway, New York City. 


Sessions Engineering Co., consult- 
ing enginer, of Chicago, who spe- 
cializes on power station construction 
and industrial power requirements, 
has moved its main office to 22 West 
Monroe street. 


Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, manu- 
iacturer of steel products, has ap- 
pointed J. E. Mason manager of field 
sales. In this capacity Mr. Mason 
will supervise the operation of a wide 
sales agency plan throughout the 
country, He is a graduate of the civil 
engineering school of Purdue Univer- 
sity. 


Doehler Die-Casting Co., Brooklyn. 
N. Y. has just gotten out a booklet. 
“IDo- Di Finished Brass Castings, 
containing an illustrated description 
of its die castings, the process for 
which the company has been per- 
fected within the past two vears, and 
which it is now producing commer- 
cially on a large scale. In addition, 
the booklet contains numerous testi- 
monials from users of “Do-Di’ cast- 
ings and records of tests made by va- 
rious companies. 


Samson Electric Co., Canton, Mass.. 
manufacturer of the Samson tire alarm 
systems, announces that its systems 
have recently secured the approval of 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. These svstems are arranged 
to give a code fire signal on single 


stroke gongs which may be heard 
simultaneously throughout the prem- 
ises covered by the installation. Each 


signal station has its distinctive num- 
ber or code which, when rung, warns 
every occupant immediately of the 
tire and its location. Every wire in 
the complete systeni is under constant 
electrical supervision and a trouble 
signal ts soynded should any line be- 
come opened or the operating current 
fail. The Samson fire alarm systems 
are made to operate on 110 volts di- 
rect or alternating current, also on 
the Samson battery. These systems 
have also been approved by the In- 
dustrial Commission of the State of 
New York. 


Diamond Power Specialty Co., De- 
troit, Mich., announces that in order 
to continue to carry out its policy of 
maintaining close touch with all in- 
stallations of Diamond sooj blowers, 
it has become necessary to divide the 
work of its service department. As 
the number of installations of this 
equipment have increased and the 
scope of Work handled by the depart- 
ment broadened, it has become in- 
creasingly difticult to give close atten- 
tion to all customers. 


The company - 


has, therefore, thought it desirable to 
divide the service work into eastern 
avd western districts. The eastern 
district comprises the states of Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, Delaware, 
and all states north and east thereof. 
The western district covers the re- 
mainder of the United States. E. M. 
Eliot, who has heretofore been in 
charge of the service department, will 
serve as eastern manager. E. K. 
Uebe, one of the most experienced 
soot blower engineers in the country, 
has been appointed western manager. 


Cooper Hewitt Electric Co., Hobo- 
ken, N. J., is distributing an attractive 
calendar for the year May 1919-1920. 
it is 12!4x18 in. in size and is printed 
on a good quality of paper. Jllustra- 
tions of typical installations of Coop- 
er Hewitt lighting equipment appear 
on each page of the calendar, giving 
an idea of the effectiveness of these 
lamps as applied to various industries. 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansheld, Ohio, is 
distributing Catalog No. 17, supersed- 
ing Catalog No. 16. The new book of 
072 pages contains descrivtions and 
lists the entire line of O-B elec- 
trical products, comprising Hi-Ten- 
sion insulators, pole hardware, trolley 
materials, catenary materials, rail 
bonds, third rail insulators and car 
equipment specialties, For the con- 
venience of those who are interested 
only imm č Hi-Fensioy insulators and 
their accessories, a small book has 
been prepared containing those mate- 
rials just as they appear in the catalog, 
but omitting the other classes of mate- 
rials. A copy of either the general 
catalog or the insulator section may 
be obtained by addressing a request to 
the Manstield) office. The company 
also announces that its Chicago office 


has been moved = from 508 to 1217 
Fisher building. 
William J. Norton, of Norton, Bird 


& Whitman, has completed his work 
as general superintendent of the Aber- 
deen Proving Ground contract of the 
Marvland Dredging & Contracting 
Co, and in addition to his othees in 
Chicago, Baltimore and Boston, has 
opened offices in the Astor Trust 
building. 501 Fifth avenue, New York 
City, where he will continue his con- 
sulting work on utility rate regulation 
problems. Tn addition, in association 
with the Withington-Roberts-Wright 
Co. of Cleveland, Ohio, industrial 
architect and engineer, he will engage 
in general industrial engineering, m- 
cluding, certain large construction 
projects upon which preliminary sur- 
veys are now under way. It is of ad- 
ditional interest that Travis H. Whit- 
ney, who has just retired as chairman 
of the New York City Public Service 
Commission, will become counsel to 
Mr. Norton and his associates, oc- 
cupying othces with them at 501 Fifth 


himself with 


avenue, New York City. and will also 
be associated with them in projected 
enterprises. Mr. Whitney is a lawyer 
of very broad experience in utility 
matters. In 1907, when the original 
Hughes Public Service Law was 
passed, he was made secretary of the 
New York City Commission, and con- 
tinued as such until he was appointed 
a commissioner in 1916 by Governor 
Whitman. Since January Ist he has 
been acting as chairman, but now re- 


tires upon the appointment by Gov- 
ernor Smith of Honorable l.ewis 
Nixon. 


William Dubilier, of the Dubilier 
Condenser Co., Inc. New York City, 
has written a very interesting booklet 
of 30 pages entitled “The Wonderful 
Achievements of Radiotelegraphy in 
War and Peace.” It not only dis- 
cusses applications of radio communi- 
cations but contains a detailed descrip- 
tion of radiotelegraphic apparatus, 
with particular reference to the Du- 
bilier condenser. 


Dayton Fan & Motor Co., Dayton, 
Ohio, recently reorganized, plans to 
greatly increase its facilities and will 
build new factories immediately which 
will provide a floor space of approx- 
imately 100,000 sq. ft. Motors for 
washing and ironing machines, vac- 
uum cleaners, churns and other elec- 
trical household appliances are to he 


manufactured. The officers of the re- 
organized company are as follows: 
President, O. Waymire; vice-presi- 


dent. Lee Warren, secretary and treas- 
urer, Clyde C. Miner. Mr. Miner, who 
has been connected with the Robbins 
& Myers Co.. Springheld, Ohio, for 
the past 20 vears as general auditor 
and credit manager. has purchased 
the interests of Walter F. Phelps in 


the Dayton Fan & Motor Co. 


Change in Personnel of Foster- 
Raetz Electric—An important busi- 
ness change is the retirement of E. M. 
Raetz, from the Foster-Raetz Electric 
Co., of Rochester, Minn., George l. 
Morrison taking over hig interest. 
Mr. Raetz came to Rochester in 1907 
to engage in some work at the Roches- 
ter state hospital. He later associated 
William Kennedy, later 
organizing the Kennedy Electric Co. 
In 1912 he took over the business and 
conducted it under the name of E. M. 


Raetz & Co., until 1916, when the 
Foster-Raectz Electric Co. was or- 
ganized. This concern took over the 


interests of the Foster Electric Co. 
The firm has enjoved a thriving busi- 
ness in its various lines, especially the 
sale of labor-saving household ap- 
plances. Mr. Morrison has been in 
charge of the electrical work at the 
Clinic since the completion of the 
new building. Mr. Raetz plans on 
taking a manufacturers’ agency in the 
Mainneapohs territory. 
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EASTERN STATES. 


Manchester, Vt. — Equinox Spring 
Co. will install new electrically op- 
erated pumping machinery. 


Rutland, Vt.— Rutland Railway. 
Light & Power Co. will supply the 
Marble City Manufacturing Co. with 
power for the operation of its entire 
equipment, which includes individual 
motors for the machine tables and 
motor driven apparatus for the cutting 
machines. 


North Poultney, Vt.—Pincus & 
Donnelly Co. has purchased new ap- 
paratus to equip its slate quarry with 
electric motor drive. This equipment 
includes a hoist motor and an elec- 
trically driven pump. Later on a com- 
pressor will be installed, requiring an 
additional 50 hp. 


Springfield, Vt.—Colonial Power & 
Light Co. is proceeding with plans to 
enlarge its plant and to practically 
double its capacity. The erection of 
a new substation and office building is 
to begin immediately on Clinton 
street, the contract for the work hav- 
ing been awarded to McDonald & 
Joslyn, of Boston. In addition to the 
building there will be an outdoor sub- 
station. double the present capacity, 
and will require the installation of 
new and improved equipment. 


Springfield, Vt.—Springfield Brass 
Co. plans the installation of a new 
electric furnace with auxiliary appara- 
tus at its works. 


St. Albans, Vt.—Plans are being 
prepared by the Public Electric Light 
& Power Co. for the erection of an 
addition to the power station and 
transmission line equipment at Fair- 
fax. 


Boston, Mass.—-In a statement re- 
cently made by the trustees of the 
Boston Elevated Railway, it is esti- 
mated that a total of $19,500,000 will 
be required during the next five years. 
this to include $5,000,000 to be used 
for power purposes; $8,500,000 for new 
rolling stock; and $2,500,000 for shop 
work, etc. 


Worcester, Mass.—Amierican Steel 
& Wire Co., 94 Grove street, has com- 
menced work on alterations and im- 
provements in one of the buildings of 
its plant, to facilitate operations. 


Worcester, Mass.— Worcester Elec- 
tric Light Co. is completing arrange- 
ments for the issuance of about 4000 
additional shares of its capital stock, 
in accordance with permission recent- 
ly granted by the Electric: Light Com- 
mission. A portion of the proceeds 
will be used for improvements and ex- 
tensions in its system, including the 
installation of about two miles of un- 
derground conduit system. At the 
present time the company is installing 
a 20,000-kw. turbine generator, with 
blowers, piping and auxiliary equip- 
ment. 


Providence, R. I.—Revere Rubber 


Co., Valley street. is making rapid 
progress in the construction of the 
new one-story power plant at its 


works on Valley street, and miscel- 
laneous contracts have been awarded. 
The structure will be about 52x94 feet, 
and will be used for increased ca- 
pacity. J. W. Bishop Co., Worcester, 
Mass., is the building contractor. 


Albany, N. Y.—F. W. Newman & 
Son, 21 Philip street, Albany, have 
submitted the low bid to the Board of 
Contract & Supply for electrica! work 
in connection with the proposed con- 
struction of Public School No. 19, to 
be located on New Scotland avenue, 


at $2745, 8 


Albion, N. Y.—The citizens 
voted to issue $6000 in bonds 
lighting. Address town clerk. 


Belmont, N. Y.—The sum of $10,000 
in bonds has been voted for a mu- 
nicipal light plant. Address town 
clerk. 


Binghamton, N. Y.—Link Piano Co., 
manufacturer of electrically operated 
pianos, Water street, has filed notice 
of ‘an increase in its capital from 
$75,000 to $105,000, for expansion. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—Brooklyn Edison 
Co. is now producing an aggre- 
gate of about 150,000 hp. at its Bay 
Ridge generating plant, 66th street, a 
large part of which is being utilized 
for local industrial power. The com- 
pany has a large number of consumers 
for this class of service. among them 
being the E. W. Bliss Co.. the Amer- 
ican Manufacturing Co., and others. 
Including private service for dwelling 
and apartment use, an aggregate of 
about ¢25.000 customers is being 
served. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The Board of Su- 
pervisors of Erie county is having 
preliminary plans prepared for the 
construction of new penitentiary build- 
ings, to be located at Wende, N. Y. 
to include power house, refrigeration 
building, dormitories, laundry, and 
other structures, the project being 
estimated to cost $1,000,000. Alonzo 
G. Hinckley, 29 City Hall, is clerk. 


Gloversville, N. Y.—Kingsboro Silk 
Mills have awarded a contract for the 
erection of a new one-story boiler 
plant in connection with the construc- 
tion of a new local factory on Glen- 
mont avenue. Estimated cost $20,000. 

New York, N. Y.—Plans have been 
completed by the Nilsson Realty Co., 
5600 West 233rd street, for the erection 


have 


-of a boiler plant in connection with a 


new greenhouse, one-story, about 75x 
100 ft.. to be located on Fast Side 
boulevard, south of 233rd street. Es- 
timated cost, $20,000. 


New York, N. Y.—Cutting Radio 
Corp. has leased space coniprising the 
entire fifth floor in the building at 
304-20 Hudson street, for a new estab- 
lishment. 


for. 


. 


Thiells, N. Y.—Final contracts have 
been awarded by the Board of Man- 
agers of Letchworth Village, operated 
by State authorities, located at Thiells, 
tor the installation of the proposed 


. hew equipment and the construction 


ot a large new central heating plant 
at the site. Contract for the erection 
of the new plant has been awarded to 
George B. Wright, Garnerville, at 


$32,200. 


_ Watertown, N. Y.—Northern New 
York Utilities Co., 58 Public Square, 
has completed plans for the construc- 
tion of a new brick, concrete and steel 
power plant in connection with its 
new development on the Black river, 
Watertown. The work will include 
the construction of a new dam, with 
canal system, the entire project being 
estimated to cost $250,000. James P. 
Brownell, 19 Strickland block, Carth- 
age, Is engineer for the company. 


Bayonne, N. J.—Watt Electric Co. 
has filed notice of organization to op- 
erate at 810 Broadway in a general 
electrical contracting capacity. Julian 
M. Rissier, 104 West 47th Street, 
heads the company. 


Hillside Township, N. J.—In con- 
nection with the new plant of the 
Bristol-Myers Co., 277 Greene street. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to comprise a group 
of factory buildings, administration 
structure, etc.. a one-story boiler plant, 
about 44x94 ft. will be erected The 
company operates works at this loca- 
tion at the present time, and the new 
group will be to provide for increased 
capacity. 


Newark, N. J.—Anzivino & Lallone 
have filed notice of organization to 
operate at 288 Hunterdon street in a 
general electrical contracting capacity. 
Michael Lallone and Joseph Anzivino, 
409 South 10th street, head the com- 
pany. 


Newark, N. J.— Jamouneau-Myll 
Co.. 17 Academy street, has filed 
notice of organization to operate in 
a gencral electrical contracting ca- 
pacity. Rosslyn Jamouneau, 388 Rose- 
ville avenue, and Ernest IL. Myll, 37 
Kearny street, head the company. 


Trenton, N. J.—Trenton & Mercer 
County Traction Corp. is making 
rapid progress on the installation of 
new engine equipment at its power 
plant. and it is expected that the work 
will be completed at an early date. 


_ Trenton, N. J.—Trenton & Mercer 
County Traction Corp. has filed ap- 
plication with the Board of Public 
Utility Commissioners for perinission 
to issue bonds for $40,000, the pro- 
ceeds to he used for the construction 
of the proposed extension to its Tren- 
ton Junction lines. 


Allentown, Pa.—The city of Allen- 
town contemplates installing a mu- 
nicipal lighting system and = Frank 
Koester, consulting-engineer and city 
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planning expert, 50 Church street, 
New York City, has been retained to 
prepare a report on this subject. This 


report shows that, while the city now 


pays the local company $51,000 per 
vear for street lighting and $2000 tor 
building lighting, if the city installs an 
electric generating plant in connection 
with the municipal water works, a 
yearly saving of $19,000 will be 
etfected. Mr. Koester recommends 
replacing the present arc-hght system 
with gas-filled tungsten lamps, to 
secure not only greater illuminating 
effect but also smaller operating cost. 
The plant, of 350 kw. capacity, will 
also take care of future extension to 
the present lighting system. The 
boulevard lighting on the main busi- 
ness thoroughfare, which is recog- 
nized as one of the most effective and 
economical lighting systems through- 
out the country, was installed in 1916 
on the recommendation of Mr. Koes- 
ter, who was then retained by the Al- 
lentown City Planning Commission im 
advisory capacity as a city planning 
expert. Many of the recommenda- 
tions made in Noester’s city planning 
report have since been adopted by the 
city. 


Allentown, Pa.—Allentown & Read- 
ing Traction Co. is making rapid 
progress in the construction of a new 
extension to its traction system on 
Walnut street. 


Altoona, Pa—Penn Central Light 
& Power Co. has filed notice with the 
Public Service Commission of a bond 
issue for $119,900, a portion of the 
proceeds to be used for extensions, 
improvements, etc. 


Bradford, Pa —Notice has been 
filed with the Public Service Commis- 
sion by the Bradford Electric Co. of 
a bond issue for $400,000, a portion of 
the proceeds to be used for extensions 
and betterments, etc. 


Erie, Pa.—Erie Lighting Co. has 
filed notice with the Public Service 
Commission of the issuance of bonds 
for $1,850,000, a portion of the pro- 
ceeds to be used, it is understood, for 
extensions, improvements, etc., in its 
plant and system. 


Hazelton, Pa.—Harwood_ Electric 
Co. has recently filed a new schedule 
of increased rates for service with the 
Public Service Commission. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Powers, Weight- 
man & Rosengarten, Ninth and Par- 
rish streets, have awarded a contract 
to R. C. Ballinger & Co., 218 North 
13th street, for the construction of a 
one-story brick boiler plant addition 
to be located at 35th and Moore 
Streets. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Two ordinances 
have been introduced in the City 
Council calling for appropriations of 
$10,000 and $25,000. respectively, for 
the installation of additional lighting 
units in various sections of the city. 
including outlving districts. It is set 
forth the lighting facilities are very 
inadequate in the area bounded by 7th. 
15th and Johnson streets and Oregon 
avenue, at which place a total of 600 
houses were erected by the Govern- 
ment. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Lloyd Garrett 
Co., 229 North 23rd street. has acquired 


property at 1609-13 North Front 
street, formerly owned by the Na- 
tional Galvanizing Co., and at 1615 
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DATES AHEAD. 


Southwestern Klectrical and Gas As- 
sociation, Annual convention, Galves- 
ton, Tex., May 12, 13, and 1t. Head- 
“quarters, Hotel Galvez. Secretary, H. 
S. Cooper, 108-404 Slaughter building. 
loatlas, Tex. . 


American Association of Kngineers. 
Annual meeting, Chicago, IN., May 13- 
14. Secretary, ©. B. Drayer, 29 South 
La Salle street, Chicago, Iil. 


National Eleetrie Light Association. 
Annual convention, Atlantic City, N. 
J.. May 19-23. Secretary, T. C. Mar- 
tin, 33 West 39th street. New York 
City. ; 


Electric Power Club, Annual meel- 
ing, Hot Springs, Va., May 22, 23 and 
2 Secretary. C. H. Roth. 1410 West 
Adams street, Chicago. , 


Vancouver Association Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers. Convention, 
Vancouver, B. C., May 26 and 27. Sec- 
retary, Capt. W. J. Conway. 406 York- 
shire building, Vancouver, B. C. 


Illinois Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers. Summer con- 
vention, Decatur, IH., June. Secretary, 
N. M. Blumenthal, 179 West Washing- 
ton street, Chicago. 


Electrical Supply Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion. Annual convention, Hot Springs, 
Va., June 10, 11 and 12. HWeadquar- 
ters, The Homestead Hotel. Secre- 
tarv, Franklin Overbagh, 411 South 
Clinton street, Chicago. 


Tri-State Water and Light Associa- 
tion. Annual convention, Greenwood, 
S. C., June 17-19. Secretary-treasurer, 
W. F. Stieglitz, Columbia, S. C. 


American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers. Spring meeting, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Detroit, Mich., June 17-20. Secre- 
tary, Calvin W. Rice, 29 West 
street, New York City. 


American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers. Summer meeting, Boston, 
Mass., June 18-21. Secretary, Prof! J. 
C. Olsen, Polytechnic Institute, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers. Annual convention, Adiron- 
dacks, N. Y., June 24-27. Headquar- 
ters, Lake Placid Club. Secretary, 
F. L. Hutchinson, 33 West 39th street, 
New York. 


National Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers. Annual con- 
vention, Milwaukee, Wis., July 15, 16 
and 17. General manager, William IHl. 
Morton, 110 West 40th street, New 
York City. 


Ohio Electric Light Association. 
Annual meeting, Cedar Point, Ohio, 
July 15-18. Headquarters, Breakers 
Hotel, Secretary, P. L. Gaskill, Green- 
ville, Ohio. 


Association of Iron and 
trical Engineers. Annual convention, 
St. Louis, Mo., September, 1919, Sec- 
retary, John F. Kelly, empire building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


39th 


Steel Trlee- 


Association of Electrical 
Inspectors. Meeting. Springtield, 
Mass.. Oct. 13 and 14. Secretary, f 
L. Smith, Concord, Mass. 


National 


INuminating Engineering Society. 
Annual convention, Chicago, IN, Oc- 
tober. General secretary, Clarence Ia. 
Taw, 29 West 39th street, New York 
(tity. 


North Front street. for proposed busi- 
hess expansion. The company manu- 
factures electric and gas fixtures, ete. 


Waynesboro, Pa. — Waynesboro 
Klectric Co.. operating the Chambers- 
burg. Greencastle & Waynesburg 
klectric Railway, has inaugurated pre- 
liminary work for the construction of 
a new Ingh-tension power system 
from the present terminus at Blue 
Ridge Summit to Greenstone, a dis- 
stance of about two miles. The pro- 
posed transmission line will be con- 
structed via the Monterey and Charm- 
ian districts, and will be used for 
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stone-crushing operations and other 
industrial work at Greenstone. 


Williamsport, Pa.—Citizens Electric 
Co. is having plans prepared for an 
electrical plant, 60x120 ft. at an esti- 
mated cost of $250,000. 


Welch, W. Va.—Welch Armature 
Co. is planning the erection of a 
three-story plant for imecreased out- 
put. 


Benson, N. C.—The city has award- 
ed a contract for the construction of 
a vew municipal electric light system. 
Gilbert C. White, Durham, N. C., is 
engineer. 


Bridgewater, N. C.—Southern Pow- 
er Co., of Charlotte, arranged for 
Rinehart & Dennis Co., of Charlottes- 
ville, Va., to take over and complete 
Sydo hydroelectric development, in- 
cluding dams and power house. Four 
hundred thousand dollars will be ex- 
pended. 


Pensacola, Fla—The Navy Depart- 
ment is having plans prepared for the 
installation of a new underground 
conduit system at its local station, 
estimated to cost $114,000. The de- 
partment has also been submitted a 
low bid by the D. C. Barrow Flectric 
Co., 714 12th street, N. W., for the 
proposed improvements in the local 
electric power plant, at $54,000. 


Atlanta, Ga.—Georgia Railway & 
Power Co. is arranging plans for ad- 
ditional water power development on 
the Tugaloo river. 


Moultrie, Ga.—The city is planning 
to call a special election in June to 
vote on the issuance of bonds for 
$150,000, to provide for extensions anil 
improvements in the municipal elec- 
tric light plant. 


Unadilla, Ga.—The city will install 
an electric lighting plant. Address C. 
B. Morgan, mayor. 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES. 


Castalia, Ohio.—Castalia Portland 
Cement Co. will expend $80,000 to 
build an addition to its factory. The 
building will be brick, concrete and 
steel construction, steam heating, 
plumbing, composition roofing, fire- 
proof interior finish and electric light- 
ing. The specifications include three 
motors 200 hp. and 800 hp. pumping 
motor for pumping water from Lake 
Erie. Contracts will be let by the 
owners. 


Cleveland, Ohio.—Standard Oil Co., 
316 East Ohio Gas building, will erect 
one-story brick and concrete pump 
house at 3083 Broadway. Estimated 


cost $25.000. 


Lebanon, Ohio.—A $140,000 electric 
ligbt plant will be erected here. The 
building will be brick and concrete 
construction, electric heating, plumb- 
ine, composition roofing, fireproof in- 
terior finish, and electric lighting. Ad- 
dress Bert Monger, clerk of the coun- 
cil. 

Massillon, Okio.—The sum of $12.- 
N00 in bonds has been voted to 
provide for an underground police and 
fire alarm system. Address chy aud- 
itor. . 


Oberlin, Ohio.— Mavy 27 an election 
will be held to decide the question of 
issuing $50.000 in bonds for the pur- 
pose of constructingsa plant fer the 
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manufacture and distribution of elec- 
tric light and power. 


Port Clinton, Ohio.— Port Clinton 
Electric Light & Power Co. has been 
awarded a contract by the city for 
additional electric energy for the op- 
eration of new lighting units to be in- 
stalled in the lake front section. 


Sandusky, Ohio.—Sandusky Gas & 
Electric Co. has recently completed 
the installation of four new Sanford 
Riley three-retort type underfeed sto- 
kers at its plant. 


Waverly, Ohio.—Bonds to the 
amount of $11,000 have been voted to 
electric 


repair the municipal light 
plant. Address village clerk. 
Columbus, Ind.— Central Indiana 


Lighting Co. has asked permission of 
the Indiana Public Service Commis- 
sion to abandon its service on Maple 
Grove street. 


Evansville, Ind.—Blount Plow Co. 
will erect a large factory building 
at the plant of the Hartman Manufac- 
turing Co., which they recently pur- 
chased. 


Decatur, [ll—Decatur Railway & 
Light Co. has purchased a tract of 
land 125x500 ft. on Woord street, just 
west of the J}linois Central railroad, 
and will erect new barns and city 
shops. The first building to be erected 
will be the paint shop, to be followed 
by the barn and the repair shops. The 
company will consolidate its work at 
this point and will abandon the old 
barns. 


Gillespie, Ill. — Southern Illinois 
Tight & Power Co. wtll erect a power 
house at an estimated cost of $80,000. 


Lewistown, Ill.—The council is 
planning ways and means to improve 
street lighting. The County Board of 
Supervisors are favorable to the plan 
and promise to vote favorably for 
the county to buy the posts and fix- 
tures so as to have a post on each of 
the four corners of the court house 
square and two posts for each en- 
trance to the grounds. This would be 
done with the understanding that the 
county would furnish the fixtures if 
the city would pay for the electric 
current for the lighting. 


Algonac, Mich.— Detroit Edison Co. 
officials are negotiating for the pur- 
chase of Algonac electric light plant 
and appraisers are going over the 
property. The purchase plan will he 
submitted at a special election. The 
company will also apply for a fran- 
chise for town and village and town- 
ships. 


Detroit, Mich.—Stecker Electric & 
Machine Co. has let contracts for the 
erection of an electric vacuum cleaner 
manufacturing plant. 


Kinde, Mich.—The council let con- 
tract to the Electric Supply Co.. 107 
South Water street. Saginaw. Mich.. 
at $10,000 for electric lighting system 
at Kinde, 


Centerville, Iowa.--F. S. Payne and 
D. C. Bradley have sold the Jowa 
Southern Utilities Co. to David C. 
Fisher & Co. of Davenport, lowa. 
The plant is valued at $2.500.000 and 
has been in operation for 20 vears. 
Incorporates 3 miles of elctric inter- 
urban and lighting plants in 25 towns. 


Sioux City, Iowa.—Plans for build- 
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ing a power plant in the Floyd Valley - 


to supply light and power for the 
mills, elevators and other industrial 
plant that are to be located there are 
under consideration by Sioux City 
business men and grain men who have 
been active in the development of the 
valley. The new piant will be owned 
and operated by the managements of 
the various industries located in the 
valley, and the cost of operation pro- 
rated among those benefited. Address 
city clerk. 


Clayton, Kans.—Bonds were voted 
upon favorably at the recent election 
to the amount of $10,000 for putting in 
a transmission plant to Norcatur, so 
that Clayton will have electric service. 


Topeka Kans—The State House 
Committee will let contracts May 27 
for improving the state house light 
and heating plant. Address secretary 
of the building committee. 


Topeka, Kans—Pawnee Power & 
Water Co. was granted the authority 
to issue $50,000 bonds for the purpose 
of building a new power line to Bur- 
dette from Larned through to Pawnee 
Valley. 


Clarksville, Mo. Clarkesville Elec- 
tric Light & Water Co. has been 
granted a franchise to install an elec- 
tric light and power plant. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Kansas_ City 
Hay Press & Tractor Co. will erect 
new tractor plant, 150x320, to cost 
$60.000. The company has recently 
increased its capital from $300,000 to 
$1,000,000. 


St. Joseph, Mo.—Columbian Elec- 
trical Co. has filed in the office of the 
county recorder notice of increase of 
capital stock from $30,000 to $100,000. 


St. Joseph, Mo.—Improvements in 
its plant equipment to cost approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 are planned by the 


Joseph Railway, Heat, Light & 
Power Co. 
St. Joseph, Mo.—The Municipal 


Ownership League is concentrating 
its efforts upon securing the passage 
of the municipal electric light plant 
bonds. An open meeting was recently 
held and all speakers urged that the 
issue be made the concern of all mem- 
hers of the league and that wide pub- 
licity be given the issue. 


Sikeston, Mo.—An election will be 
held June 2 to vote on the question 
of issuing $75,000 electric light bonds. 
Address mavor. 


Ohiowa, Neb.—The question of 
issuing light and water bonds will be 
submitted to vote. Address village 
clerk. 


Trumbull, Neb.—The town will ex- 
pend $6,000 for municipal light plant. 
Address town clerk. 


Pakwana, S. D.—-Bonds have been 
voted for municipal lighting. Address 
mayor. 


Vermillion, S. D.—Bonds have been 
voted) for improving the municipal 
heht plant. Address city clerk 


SOUTH CENTRAL STATES. 


Louisville, Ky.— Louisville Water 
Co. is arranging plans for the con- 
struction of a large boiler plant at its 
river pumping station, estimated to 
cost, with equipment, "$350,000. The 
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ete will be one-story, about 75x 

150 ft. Plans are also being prepared 
for the erection of a pumping plant to 
be located in the Crescent Hill dis- 
trict. estimated to cost in excess ot 
$200,000. James B. Willson is chief 
engineer. -> 


Clarksdale, Miss.—The city com- 
missioners will expend about $300,000 
in reconstructing and improving the 
municipal electric light and power 
plant. 


Lake Charles, La.—At a meeting of 
the City Council, Commissioner of 
Streets and Parks E. S. Crosby advo- 
cated the immediate extension of the 
waterworks system, the installation of 
more fire plugs and additional street 
lights. 


Ashdown, Ark.—Ashdown Light & 
Power Co. is considering plans for 
the reconstruction of its electric plant 


recently destroyed by fire, with loss 
estimated at about $35,000. 
Mobile, Ala. — Announcenfent is 


made that H. M. Byllesby & Co., 
owners of the power plant of the 
Mobile Electric Co., will build a new 
power plant at some point on the 
Mobile river or Three-Mile_ creek. 
The company expects to spend about 
$1,090,000. The new plant will be 
erected in addition to the present 
power house at Royal and St. Anthony 
streets, which was partially wrecked 
by an explosion recently. It will be 
so constructed as to furnish all the 
electric power that is called for by 
industrial plants and for other pur- 
poses. e 


Montgomery, Ala. — Montgomery 
Light & Traction Co. has made ap- 
plication to the city commission for 
privilege of extending the electric 
railway line to Wright Field, a dis- 
tance of about a mile. 


Blanchard, Okla.—The Board of 
Trustees of Blanchard has called a 
special election for the purpose of 
voting on the proposition of bonding 
the city for the purpose of erecting a 
municipal water and light plant. It 
is proposed to vote $45,000 for the 
water plant and $15,000 for the light 
plant. 


Muskogee, Okla.—An appraisement 
of the physical valuation of the prop- 
erty of the Muskogee Gas & Electric 
Co. is to be made by the corporation 
commission, according to notice re- 
cetved here. The appraisal was start- 
ed *May lst under the direction 
of the corporate commission's engi- 
neer. 


Newkirk, Okla.—It is proposed to 
vote $110, 000 for the construction of a 
municipal light plant and service lines. 


Norman, Okla.—The city has ap- 
proved the issuance of bonds for 
$125.000 for the installation of a mu- 
nicipal electric light and power plant. 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—The attor- 
ney general recently approved bond 
issues of the city of Yale of $100,000 
for the extension of the electric light 
system, $100,000 for waterworks im- 
provements and $20,000 for additional 
fire equipment. 

Tahlequah, Okla.—TJhe city will 
construct a dam and generate elec- 
tricity for municipal lighting plant. 
Address Professor Gladstone of Uni- 
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versity of Arkansas, engineer, Fay- 
ettsville, Ark. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. — Tennessee 
River Power Co. will rebuild its elec- 
tric power station on Carter street, 
recently damaged by fire. 


Abilene, Tex.—Abilene Gas, Elec- 
tric, Ice & Water Co. will rebuild the 
electric light and water pumping plant 
which recently burned at loss of 


$300,000. 


Abilene, Tex. — The electric light 
and power plant and the water works 
plant of the American Public Service 
Corp. at Abilene, which were recently 
destroyed by fire, will be rebuilt as 
soon as machinery and material can 
be obtained, it is announced. The 
new plants will cost about $300,000. 


Bogata, Tex.—The Bogata Com- 
mercial Club has pledged a bonus of 
$1090 for the construction of a light- 
ing circuit connecting Blossom, De- 
port, Bogata. Fulbright and 
with tbe wires of the North 
Power Co. at Paris. 


WESTERN STATES. 


Marshfield, Ore.—Mountain States 
Power Co. has closed a contract with 
the Johnson Lumber Co. at Coquille, 
Ore.. for 150 hp. in motors. This ts 
in addition to the present power in- 
stallation of the company which ex- 
pects to install additional motors in 
the near future. 


Highball, Ariz.—Arizona Power Co. 
will construct a 4000-volt electric 
power transmission line from its 
power statioh near here to Phoenix, 
70 miles. The purpose of the pro- 
posed line is to provide auxiliary 
power for the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Ca’s system at Phoenix. The Arizona 
Power Co. also has other improve- 
ment extensions of tts power trans- 
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mission system under consideration. 
Pueblo, Colo.— Arkansas Valley 
Railway. Light & Power Co. will 


serve the Pope block. with 100 hp. of 
electrical energy covering its entire 
lighting and power requirements. The 
private plant which was formerly op- 
crated in this building will be aban- 
doned. The company has completed 
the installation of 20 250-watt Mazda 
street lamps in Minnequa Heights. 


Mackay, Ida.— Public Utilities Com- 
mission of Idaho has granted the 
MacKay Light & Power Co. a certif- 
icate of convenience and necessity, 
enabling the company to furnish elec- 
tric service for the entire Lost River 
Valley. The company will expend 
approximately $50,000 in this exten- 
sion and will furnish service to the 
towns of Arco, Moore, [-eslie and 
others in the Lost River Valley. 


Seattle, Wash.—It is reported that 
the Horne Manufacturing Co. will 
locate a factory in Seattle for the 
manufacture of marine electrical 
equipment. 


Fresno, Cal.—Considerable electri- 
cal and mechanical equipment, pack- 
ing machinery, conveyor systems, ete., 
will be installed in the new plant 
Which the California Associated Raisin 
Co. will erect. The work is estimated 
to cost $750,000, 


Pine Bluffs, Wyo.—The citizens 
will vote on the question of issuing 
huht and water extension bonds. .\d- 
dress city clerk. 
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Oakdale, Cal—Frank B. Pattee, 
Oakdale, and Samuel Bernhard, San 
Francisco, are planning for the con- 
struction of a hydroelectric power 


plant on the north fork of the Stanis- , 


laus river, with initial capacity of 
about 10,000 hp. It is proposed to 
furnish electric power to industries in 
this section. 


San Francisco, Cal.—Great Western 
Power Co. has inaugurated prelim- 
inary survey and other work in the 
Feather River Canyon, near Oroville, 


for its proposed hydroelectric power 


plant in Butt Valley. It is planned 
to inaugurate active construction 
work in the near future, with the con- 
struction of a railroad along Butt 
Creek to the power stations site for 
the transportation of electric machin- 
ery, etc. The entire project is esti- 
mated to cost about $5,000,000. The 
station will be tied in with the trans- 
mission system of the company by 


“new lines. 


San Francisco, Cal.—The State 
Water Commission has granted per- 
mission to Lars R. Jorgensen, San 
Francisco, for the appropriation of 
water on the north fork of the Yuba 
river for power purposes. It is pro- 
posed to establish a' hydroelectric 
power plant on the site with initial 
generating capacity of about 7700 hp. 
For this purpose a concrete arch dam, 
450 ft. long and 170 ft. high will be 
constructed. The entire project is 
estimated to cost about $2,000,000. It 
is understood that a company will be 
organized to build and operate the 
new plant. 


Stockton, Cal—The Samson Sieve 
Grip Tractor factory, which has been 
responsible for many of the “tanks” 
used by the Allies in the war, has 
completed arrangements to enlarge 
its plant at Stockton and begin oper- 
ations on a greatly enlarged scale. 


MEXICO. 


City of Mexico, Mex.—It is an- 
nounced by the Department of Indus- 
try and Commerce of the Mexican 
government that it has before it a 
proposition by private interests to 
construct three large water storage 
dams on the Conchos river in the 
state of Chihuahua and the installa- 
tion of a hydroelectric plant. The 
proposed plant will generate about 
100,000 hp. The project involves the 
construction of a large system of 
power transmission lines. The Mex- 
ican Northern Power Co. already has 
a large dam and hydroelectric plant 
on the Conchos river practically 
finished. The new proposition is said 
to be separate and distinct from that 
of the Mexican Northern Power Co. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Electrical Characteristics and Test- 
ing of Dry Cells—The Bureau of 
Standards, Department of Commerce, 
has issued Circular No. 79 entitled 
“Electrical Characteristics and Test- 
ing of Drv Cells.” This ctreular sum- 
matizes the avathable information on 
dry cells and gives a brief description 
of the materials and methods of con- 
struction and elementary theory of 
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the operation of the cells. The ya- 
rious sizes and kinds of dry cells on 
the American market are described. 
It discusses the electrical characteris- 
tics of the cells and methods of test- 
ing them. In an appendix are given 
the proposed specifications for dry 
cells which have been prepared by the 
Bureau. Those interested in this pub- 
lication may obtain a copy by address- 
ing a request to this Bureau. 


“How Business with Foreign Coun- 
tries is Financed” is the title of a 
hooklet just issued by the Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York for the bene- 
ht of exporters and importers and 
others having business or financial 
relations with foreign countries. The 
booklet contains 28 reproductions of 
specimen forms of drafts, letters of 
credit, bills of lading, invoices, and 
other documents generally used in 
connection with the financing of ex- 
ports and imports. Explanatory notes 
accompany each illustration and feat- 
ures in the documents of particular 
importance are noted. The use of the 
documents is also explained when that 
seems necessary. Special attention is 
given to those which bear directly 
upon the development of dollar ex- 
change. The booklet is printed in 
attractive type upon coated paper and 
is carcfully indexed. At the end there 
is a table of currencies of various 
countries and their value in United 
States dollars. The booklet will be 


sent free on request. 


INCORPORATIONS 


Sutter Siding, Ill.—Rittle Electric 
Light Co. has incorporated with a 
capital of $4000 by Charles Graff, Val 
Springer and C. E. Martin. 


York, Pa.—American Electric Steel 
Co. has incorporated with a capital 
of $125,000 and will build a plant in 
the eastern section of the city. The 
company will make semi-finished cast- 
ings, etc. A special high-tension line 
from the electric power plant at York 
Haven will supply the new plant with 
electricity. 


New York., N. Y.—John J. Leahy 
Electrical Supplies, Inc. Capital, $150.- 
000. To manufacture and deal in elec- 
trical supplics, apparatus, etc. Incor- 
porators: J. J. Leahy, T. L. Gorman, 
and P. J. McSwenney,. 533 Tinton ave- 
nue. 


New York, N. Y.—Arrow Flexible 
Conduit Co. Capital, $6000. To manu- 
facture electric conduits, etc. Incor- 
porators: A. Rappaport, H. Ginsburg, 
and M. Janiger, 218 Grand street. 


New York, N. Y.—Meyer, Strong & 
Jones. Capital, $50,000. To engage 
in a general electrical enginering ca- 
pacity. Incorporators: S. M. Mever, 
J. L. Dunn and L. H. Hohe. 20 Ex- 


change place. 


Augusta, Me.—-\Wilson Brothers & 
Kent, Ine. Capital, $1.000.000. To 
manufacture and deal in power and 
pumping equipment and kindred ap- 
paratus. Incorporators: E. L. Mce- 
Lean, S. L. Fogg, C. R. Chapman, E. 
M. Leavitt, D. A. kesland, and G. M. 
Benson, Augusta. 


May 10, 1919. 
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Personal 


_ în France — H. M. St. John Joins Detroit Furnace Co. 


Lieut. C. E. Pretz, Engineer 
Corps, U. S. Army, has recently been 
discharged from the service and re- 
sumed work with the Public Service 
Commission, First District, New York. 


J. A. WHITE has resigned his posi- 
tion with the Nagel Electric Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio, to join the industrial de- 
partment of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh. 


CHESTER Mort, formerly sales 
engineer at Spokane, Wash., for the 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, has 
been placed in charge of the Denver 
office of the company at 837 Equitable 
building, succeeding Wallace T. Roberts, 
resigned. 


FreD D. FAUSER, claim agent for 
the Peoria Railway Co. and the Illinois 
Traction System, with headquarters at 
Peoria, Ill, has gone to St. Louis to 
assume the position of chief claim agent 
for the St. Louis Terminal Railway As- 
sociation. 


DUNCAN G. SINCLAIR, formerly 
chief assistant engineer for the Pitts- 
at Railway Co. and the Duquesne 
Light Co., has been appointed New York 
manager for. the Pittsburgh Piping & 
Equipment Co. He will make his head- 
quarters in the St. Paul building, 220 
Broadway. 


W. H. SAWYER, vice-president of 
the E. W. Clark & Co. Management 
Corp., was recently elected president of 
the East St. Louis Suburban Railway 
Co., East St. Louis Railway and Alton, 
Granite & St. Louis Traction Co., and 
vice-president of the St. Louis & Belle- 
ville Electric Railway, Alton Gas & 
Electric Co. and St. Louis & East St. 
Louis Electric Railway. 


Lreut.-Cor. Aucustus H. 
GRISWOLD, recently discharged from 
the service and formerly an engineer 
with the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.. has been called upon to again go 
abroad as the representative of the 
Western Electric Co. to act as chief 
engineer. He will be in charge of engi- 
neering and installing a line tele- 
phone plant and service for the French 
government, with the possibility that his 
duties may extend to England, Holland, 
Belgium and Italy. Colonel Griswold 
was the major in charge of the 411th 
Telegraph Battalion until April 4, 1918, 
when he was attached to the staff of the 
Chief Signal Officer in Tours, in which 
position he acted as director of tele- 
phone and telegraph service. This in- 
volved the construction, installation, op- 
eration and maintenance of telephone 
and telegraph lines and stations in 
France and England. He was promofed 
to his present rank on Sept. 27, 1918. 
On Dec. 1, 1918, he was called to Paris. 
where his: duties were directed toward 
the disposition of the Signal Corps prop- 
erty then on hand, amounting in value 
to approximately $4,000,000. 


CHARLES LUNDGRE has resigned 
as general master mechanic of the Na- 


tional Tube Co. mills at Lorain, Ohio, ` 


to become master mechanic of the new 
plant of the American Steel & Wire Co., 
near Birmingham, Ala. . 


F. S. HEALY, chief engineer of the 
Epping-Carpenter Pump Co., Pittsburgh. 
has been appointed in addition to the 
position of manager of sales, succeeding 
F. F. Woods, who is now located in 
New York as eastern sales manager. 


H. M. St. Jou N, chemical engineer 
for the Commonwealth Edison Co., Chi- 
cago, has resigned to become general 
manager of the Detroit Electric Furnace 
Co., of Detroit. During the summer of 
last year he enlisted in the national 
service and on August 1 was commis- 
sioned a captain in the Chemical War- 
fare Service, and immediately engaged 
sn development work and research at 


Capt. H. M. St. John. 


Willoughby, Ohio. He obtained his hon- 
orable discharge and returned to the 
Commonwealth Edison Co. during the 
latter part of March. Previous to en- 
tering the army Captain St. John spent 
five years with the Edison company, 
during which time he was engaged prin- 
cipally on electrochemical and electro- 
metallurgical research. He also made 
extensive tests and experiments on the 
electric furnace for melting steel and 
brass. He also investigated various elec- 
trolytic processes and paved the way for 
their general utilization by central sta- 
tions for load-building purposes. This 
work necessitated a large amount of 
rate making. He has been a frequent 
contributor to the technical press and 
has presented a number of valuable 
papers before the electrical and chemical 
societies. In going to the Detroit Elec- 
tric Furnace Co., Captain St. John will 
take with him a very wide experience 
gained in the central-station field. his 
experience specifically embracing utility 
rates, power supply for industrial pur- 
poses and electrochemical processes. 
Prior to his departure Captain St. John 


was tendered a dinner by a few of his 
many friends in the industry who had 
gained enthusiasm and inspiration by 
their contact with an able and gifted 
engineer and chemist, a willing co- 
worker and capable executive. 


R. A. BUCHANAN, supervisor of 
the construction department of Western 
Electric Co., recently arrived at Seattle 
from the East, expecting to spend sev- 
eral months in the Pacific Northwest. 


R. W. SPoFFORD has been appointed 
local general manager of the Manila 
Electric Railroad & Light Co.. Manila, 
Philippine Islands, by the J. G. White 
Management Corp., New York, N. Y., 
the operating manager of that company. 
Mr. Spofford was graduated from the 


‘United States Naval Academy at Ann- 


apolis, and spent about five years in the 
navy. He was retired in 1911. Shortly 
thereafter he was engaged by the J. G. 
White Management Corp. and was as- 
signed to the staff of the Augusta-Aiken 
Railway & Electric Corp., Augusta, Ga., 
and later was made general manager of 
that company. When the United States 
entered the world war, Mr. Spofford, as 
a naval reserve officer, was called to the 
colors for service. With the signing of 
the armistice he was again placed on the 
retired list of the navy, with the grade 
of lieutenant commander. 


Obituary. 
SAMUEL Day, who has been con- 
nected with the New Jersey Power & 
Light Co., at Bernardsville, N. J., for 


the past three years, as line foreman, 
died on April 24, 1919. 


JAMES FREDERICK HAINS- 
WORTH, for many years employed in 
the auditing department of the Nebraska 
Power Co., Omaha, Neb., died on May 
2 at the age of 65 years. 


T. Harotpb NicKkots, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., a well known electrical engineer, 
formerly an inspector of electrical work 
at the Brooklyn: Navy Yard, died on 
April 24, at his home, 506 East Seventh 
street, aged 28 years. 


Cot. RicHARD H.-ABBOTT, presi- 
dent of the Abbott Light & Power Co., 
Petersburg, Ill., died May 3 at St. John’s 
Hospital, Springfield, Ill. He was active 
in the affairs of the Illinois National 
Guard for 20 years and for several 
vears up to the time of his death a mem- 
her of Adjt.-Gen. Dickson’s staff. Dur- 
ing the war he was occupied with the 
organization and mustering in of the 
state militia. Colonel Abbott was born 
in 1870 near Mason City, Ill., and later 
made his home at Petersburg. He was 
one of the organizers of the Abbott 
Light & Power Co., one of the largest 
public utility corporations in central Illi- 
nois. Colonel Abbott was president of 
the Petersburg (IIl.) Commercial As- 
sociation and a leader in the affairs of 
his community. His widow and one 
is Richard H. Abbott, JrJ., survive 
nni. 
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Financial News 


a IAEA UATE ESATA eT 


British Reconstruction Freed from Electric Companies Permitted to- 


Financial Restriction. 


The British treasury officials have de- 
cided to remove all restrictions on new 
capital issues for industrial or trade de- 
velopment a aati within the United 
Kingdom. easury license will no longer 
be required. The step is regarded as 
significant by the American Chamber of 
Commerce in London not only because of 
Its importance to the reconstruction of 
British businesses at home but also be- 
cause it foreshadows a similar release of 
the control on capital issues for British 
enterprises in America and elsewhere. 

AS a control over conditions affecting 
British exchange, treasury license will 
still be required for foreign issues—at 
least until the recent “unpegging’’ of the 
exchange shall have shown the effect it 
is going to have on British commercial 
finance. British business, however, neither 
wishes nor expects it to be long before 
freedom will be granted to its financial 
plans for enterprises in foreign countries 
—particularly the United States. 

Meanwhile the removal of the restric- 
tions at home will probably result in 
many new expansions and more huge 
combinations for world trade like those 
which have recently been attracting at- 
tention. 


General Electric Reports. 


The annual report of General Electric 
Co. for 1918 records the largest volume 
of business in the history of the company, 
gross earnings for the year having ag- 
gregated $216,815,277. This amount rep- 
resents an increase over the preceding 
vear of $19,888,590 and compares with 
the 1914 gross of $90.467,691. Net profits 
available for dividends after provision for 
federal taxes was estimated at $13,500,000, 
as compared with net of 1917, amount- 
ing to $26,903,328. In 1917 the tax item 
was only $5,500,000. The total surplus 
after paving dividends for the year was 
$57,838,059 as of Jan. 1, 1919. From this 
amount was subtracted a 4% stock div- 
idend amounting to $4.587,398. The sum 
of $21,593,996 was expended for building 
machinery and other equipment needed 
for the manufacture of war materials, 
and in view of the fact that a portion of 
the additions would be unused and in con- 
sideration of the high costs, $15,224,162 
was written off the plant account. A bal- 
ance of $80,000 of unfilled orders is re- 
ported after cancellation of $30,000,000 
war contracts. In the report mention is 
made of the International General Elec- 
tric Co., organized to handle the foreign 
. business of the company. The compar- 

alive income account follows: 


1918. 1917, 

GLOSS 46642 el we ees $216,815,277 $196,926.318 
Operating costs ... 188,439,521 154,634,529 
War taxes ........ 13.500.000 5.500.000 
Dividends ........ 9,165,622 11,165,882 
Surplus ........... 7,939,359 15,737,946 
Profit and loss sur- 

DIGS 55 eeiet acs 53,250,661 49,898,699 


Big Utilities Company Sold. 


The entire stock of the Southern Utili- 
ties Co. has been sold by Frank Payne 
and D. C. Bradley to David G. 
Fisher & Co., utility engineers, builders 
and operators of Davenport, Iowa. The 
consideration is said to be about $2,500,- 
000. While the transfer is effected by the 
sale of the stock, the corporation remains 
intact, but the result will be the placing 
under new management the Centerville 
street railway. gas, heating and electric 
lighting plants. the 33 miles of in- 
terurban to. Mystic and Albia, 240 miles 
of high-tension transmission line and the 
heating. lighting and power plants in 25 
southern Iowa towns. 


Millburn Electric Elects Officers. 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
Millburn Electric Co.. Millburn, N. J., the 
following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, W. Rollinson 
Whittingham: vice- president, William W. 
Renwick: secretary, William W. MecCol- 
lum, and treasurer, Charles W. Cox. 


Issue Securities. 


In a recent decision handed down by 
the Public Service Commission, Harris- 
burg, Pa., permission was granted to the 
following electric companies to issue se- 
curities in the amounts noted for pro- 
pesed extensions, betterments, etc.: Brad- 
ford Electric Co., Bradford, $400,000 in 
bonds: Citizens’ Electric Co., Williams- 
port, $250,000, bonds; Penn Central Power 
& Transmission Co., Altoona, $19,006, 
bonds; Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Railways Co., Pittsburgh, $4,587,000, and 
$40.000 bonds; Erie Lighting Co., Erie, 
$1,550,000; Beaver Balley Traction Co.. 
New Brighton, $100,000; Penn Central 
Light & Power Co., Altoona, $119,990 
honds; and the Fairmont, Morgantown & 
Pittsburgh Railroad, $209,000 in bonds, 


Fairbanks Morse Earnings Show 


Large Gain. 


The balance sheet of Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., as of Dec. 31, 1918, shows a gain 
of nearly $3,500,000 in surplus after all 
charges and dividends. The working cap- 
ital position of the company was ma- 
terially strengthened. The report gives 
no accurate indication of earnings. Gross 
business of the company in 1918 exceeded 
all records. The balance sheet com- 


pares: 
ASSETS. 
1918. 1917. 

Cash ....ssssses $ 903,167.30 $ 589,732.45 
Accounts receiv. 4,893,.009.29 4,572, "188.75 
Notes receiv. 802,295.30 574,176.45 
Inventories ..... 10,540,338.39 6,720,026.96 
Foreign branch 

houses ....... 526,372.53 281,273.92 
Current invest.. 937,492.30 491,420.83 


Current assets. .$18,602,675.11 $13,228,819.40 
Unexpired ex- 


pense ........ 37,434.64 32,179.15 
Machinery, ete.. 2,700,487.24  2,045,581.84 
Furniture and 

fixtures ...... 101,573.05 93,820.01 
Buildings and 

real estate ... 2,216,333.17 1,369,085.42 
Warehouse ..... 365,189.89 376,969.89 
Patents, etc. 1,000,000.00 1,000,874.76 
Stock of E. & 

T. Fairbanks. 1,500,945.00 1,495,745.00 

Totals’ ........ $26,524,638.10 $19,643,075.47 

LIABILITIES. 


Accounts pay...$ 2,275,332.77 $ 2,168,838.74 
Notes payable.. 2,493,133.08  1,395,129.69 
Div. payable ... 60,000.00 ee E 
Accrued exp.... 186,484.41 4,465.84 


Current liabil..$ 5,014,950.26 $ 3,568,434.27 


Res. for taxes 

and contin... 2,581.175.13  1,214,565.13 
Common stock.. 2.395.000.00 2,000,000.00 
Preferred stock. 1,722.200.00 = 1,488,900.00 


Surplus ........ 14,811,312.71 11,371,176.07 
Totals ....... $26,524,638.10 $19,643,075.47 


Order Shows Tendency Toward Low- 
er Rates. 


The Public Service Commission of New 
Jersey has promulgated an order of vital 
importance to all utilities, as showing a 
decided tendency toward the lowering of 
rates which were advanced as a war 
measure. The commission suspended 
until March 1, 1920, certain orders for 
reductions in rates issued by it in 1916 
directing four companies in the borough 
of Queens which are subsidiaries of the 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co. In its present 
order the commission provides that the 
matter shall be reopened on April 1b, 
1920, unless previously taken up. 


John S. Graham of Philadelphia, Phn.. 
and Percy Warner. Nashville, Tenn.. have 
been appointed temporary receivers of 
ihe Chattanooga Railway & Tight Co., 
Chattanooga, by Judge B. T. Sanford. At 
the present time the receivership extends 
only to the properties of the street rail- 
way aystem, properties of the light de- 
partment being excepted pending litiga- 
tion on that phase of the original bank- 
ruptey petition. 


ETAT ULHRA Te ERA 


Fair Increase in Net Reported by 
Columbia Gas & Electric. 


The annual report of the Columbia Gas 
& Electric Co. shows a net income for 
1918 of $3,912,547.73, an increase of $261,- 
919 compared to the year previous. The 
total gross earnings were $11,538,772.11, as 
against $10,861,330.69 for 1917. During ‘the 
year $3,199,197.73 was placed to surplus. 

The company produced 11,997,930 gal- 
lons of gasoline, as compared with 11,- 
068,758 the year previous. The oil pro- 
duction was 274,910 barrels, against 198,- 
381. Natural gas sales were 15,880,527, 000 
cubic feet, as compared with 17, 466,125,000 
cubic feet in 1917. 

In Cincinnati the number of gas cus- 
tomers during 1918 totaled 144,518, as 
compared with 143,394 in 1917; number of 
meters in use, 151, 051 in 1918, compared 
with 149, sa gin 1917: number of electric 
customers, 42,844 in "1918, compared with 
40,205 in i917; number of meters in use, 
43,822 in 1918, compared with 40,749 in 
1917. 


Telephone Net Declines. 


The net income of 60 telephone com- 
panies with annual revenues above $250,- 
000 showed a decrease of $220,000, or 
3.7%. during November, 1918, as com- 
pared with the total of $5,977,000 for No- 
vember, 1917. A summary of November 
revenues and expenses made public re- 
cently by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission showed an increase in gross rev- 
enues, however, of more than $2,400,000 
above the figures for the same month in 
1917, the total reaching $29,497,000. 


The Peoples’ Telephone Co. of Mercer 
county has been authorized by the Illinois 
Public Utilities Commission to issue $25,- 
000 of first mortgage 6% bonds to retire 
bonds and promissory notes outstanding. 


The Cosmopolitan Gas & Electric Sup- 
ply Co.. Inc., 280 Broadway, New York, 
has filed schedules in bankruptcy, with 
liabilities listed at $17,168, and assets 
of $12,756. consisting of stock, machinery, 
fixtures, etc. 


Dividends. 


The Belden Manufacturing Co. has de- 
clared a stock dividend of 10%, payable 
to stockholders of record April 28. 


Commonwealth Railway & Light Co. 


has declared a quarterly dividend of 14% 
on common stock, also a quarterly div- 
idend of 112%, payable May 15 to stock of 
record May 1. 


The Detroit United Railway Co. has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 2%, pay- 
able June 2 to stock of record May 16. 


Montreal Light, Heat & Power Co. has 
eeclared a quarterly dividend of 1%. pay- 
able May 15 to stock of record April 30. 


Pacific Lighting Corp. has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 3% on common 
stock, also a quarterly dividend of 14% 
on preferred stock, payable May 15 io 
stock of record April 30. 


Southern California Edison Co. has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 14%. pay- 
able May 15 to stock of record April 30. 


Directors of the J. G. White Manage- 
mert Corp. has declared a quarterly div- 
idend of 1%% on preferred stock, payable 
June 1 to stock of record May 15. 


Pacific Gas & Electric Co. has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 1%% on first pre- 
ferred stock, also a auarterly dividend on 
the original preferred stock of 1%%. pay- 
able May 15 to stock of record April 30. 


The board of directors of the Brooklyn 
Fdison Co. has declared a quarterly div- 
idend of 2%. nayable June 2 to stock of 
record May 21. 


Columbia Gas & Electric Co. has de- 
cared a quarterly dividend of 1%. payable 
Mav 15 to stock of record April 30. 
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Mr. James O'Shaughnessy, 
American Association of Advertising Agencies, 
Metropolitan Tower, New York. 


April 14, 1919. 
My Dear Mr. O'Shaughnessy: 


Quite as you say in your letter of recent date, 
the banker of today ts studying the potentials of 
advertising. 

The banker's relation to business is from the 
investment standpoint. He knows that a sound 
investment depends upon public good will, and 
that public good will, in a large measure, de- 
pends on and is reflected by advertising. 


The banker is alive to the fact that advertising 
is one of the greatest potential forces in business 
and that it is in command of ultimate values. 


A business that pays due regard to the proper 
use of advertising is a safer investment (all other 
factors being considered) than a business that 
ignores advertising. 

Sincerely, 
HARRY H. MERRICK, Vice-president. 


Central Trust Company of Illinois. 


On this page of Electrical Review for 
March 29th appeared a brief summary of the 
“Elements of Credit.” Send for your copy of 
that issue and read it again—as comment on 
the above. 


C. A. TUPPER President 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE PRESS, INC., CHICAGO 
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Earnings. 
RUTLAND SYSTEM. 
March, March, 
1919. 1918. 


Gross revenues ........$44,681.24 $40,371.27 
Operating expenses and 
taxes .........ose..... 23,552.22 24,619.84 


Operating income ...$21,129.02 $15,751.43 


KANSAS GAS & ELECTRIC. 


For the 12 months to March 31—Gross, 
$2,295,909, increase $516,883; net after 
taxes, $749,556, increase $238,331; total in- 
come, $767,564, increase $256.339; surplus 
after charges, $344,911, increase $132,134; 
balance after preferred dividends, $211,- 
752, increase $132,975. 

224,568, increase $53,941; net after taxcs, 

56,606, increase $5859; total income, $56,- 
£80, increase $6133; surplus after charges, 
$16,860, decrease $7544. 


TEXAS POWER & LIGHT. 


For fhe 12 months to March 31—Gross, 
$3,324,580, increase $559,155; net after 
taxes, $1,078,311, increase $49,611; surplus 
after arges, $406,353, decrease $43,711; 
balance after preferred dividends, $157,- 
853, decrease $44,586. March—Gross, $268,- 
713, increase $24,826; net after taxes, 
$80,309, increase $3051; total income, $80,- 
492, increase $3234; surplus after charges, 
$25,981, decrease $140. 


BLACKSTONE VALLEY GAS & 
ELECTRIC. 

March, 

1919. 12 months. 
ROE PERESA $ 191,288 $2,523,077 
14,481 377,262 


Gross earnings 
Surplus after charges. 


CONSUMERS' POWER. 
March 


l 1919. 12 months. 
Gross earnings ...... $ 655,423 $7,100,182 
Operating expenses .. 323,353 3,511,741 

Net earnings ...... $ 322,070 $3,588,440 
Fixed charges ....... 181,743 2,072,491 
Net profits ........ $ 150,326 $1,515,949 
Preferred dividend .. 50,470 602,408 
Balance ........... $ 99,856 $ 913,540 


AMERICAN LIGHT & TRACTION. 


The American Light & Traction Co. re- 
ports for the 12 months ended March 31, 
as follows: 


1919. 1918. 
Gross earnings ..... $ 4,302,026 $ 5,162,771 
Expenses .......+.6. 274,011 349,369 
Net earnings ..... $ 4,028,015 $ 4,813,492 
Previous surplus .... 12,832,704 12,102,632 
Total surplus ..... 316,860,719 $16,916,034 


UNITED GAS & ELECTRIC. 


The consolidated report of the United 
Gas & Electric Corp., and the United Gas 
& Electric Engineering Corp. for the year 
ended Dec. 31, last, follows: 


1918. 1917, 
Earnings ............ $ 812,546 $1,228,458 
Int. and amortization. 788,898 738,819 
Balance ....cecvece; $ 23,648 $ 489,659 
Other income ........ 2,840 106,225 
Total income ...... $ 26.488 $ 695,864 
Sundry adjustment .. 5,193  keaeexe 
“POLAL: Gi teiemaencus $ 31,681 $ 595,864 
lst preferred dividend ........ 417,816 
Surplus .........0.. $ 31,681 $ 178,048 
Previous surplus .... 803,075 625,027 
Total surplus ...... $ 834,756 $ 803,075 


The operations of the subsidiary prop- 
erties of the corporation, excluding In- 
ternational systems, show the following: 


1918. 1917. 

Gross earnings ....... $8,877,752 $8,031,996 
Cperating expenses 

and maintenance .. 5,331,147 4,233,062 

Net income ........ $3,546,605 $3,798.934 

TAXES orrasan ee eles 578,710 518,481 
Grors corporate in- 

COME: 25s eo bern sn $2,.967.895 $3,280,453 
Fixed charges ....... LTAT 1.606,165 


$1,606,165 


March—Gross, ` 
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Three months 12 months 

March, ended March 31, ended March 31, 

1919. 1918. 1919. 1918. 1919. 1918. 
Gross €arning8S ....ssssessessses $244,949 $194,294 $763,782 $582,958 $2,611,553 $1,968,985 
Operating expenses (including z 
depreciation and taxes) ..... 154,639 140,683 479,313 428,370 1,712,894 1,356,779 
Net earnings ......e.ssses.. $ 90,319 $ 53,611 $284,469 $154,588 $ 898,659 $ 612,206 
Non-operating revenue ......... 2,992 995 7,474 4,731 ; 12,611 
Total income ..........cee005 $ 93,311 $ 54,606 $291,943 $159,319 $ 934,703 $ 624,817 
Interest on bonds .............. $ 32,159 $ 22,071 $ 96,542 $ 63,658 $ 386,395 $ 199,746 

Other deductions (includes other 
interest and sinking fund)... 9,637 11,345 32,379 35,617 143,414 128,961 
“Total deductions ............- $ 41,796 $ 33,416 $128,921 $ 99,275 $ 529,809 $ 328.707 
Net income (6.55 sess ¥encas 05 3 51,515 $ 21,190 $163,022 $ 60,044 $ 404,894 $ 296,110 
Dividends on preferred stock .. 15,467 14.813 46,239 44,437 181,354 177,750 
SUPpPlUS 2605 cy asaw eine say $ 36.048 $ 6,377 $116,783 $ 15,607 $ 223,540 $ 118,560 
Operating ratio ......scceeee. .. 63.13% 72.41% 62.76% 73.48% 65.59% 68.91% 
CITIES SERVICE Co. 
12 mos. ending 12 mos. ending Month of Month of 


Gross earnings 
Expenses 


Net earnings 
Interest on debentures 


Seeeeneaeeoeseeeneoses 


eoenoe 


March 31, 1919. March 31, 1918. March, 1919. 


nissa $21,992,476.08 $19,850,979.25 $1,947,819.09 
602,971.85 373,635.25 62,922.68 

Sana $21,389,504.23  $19,477,344.00 $1,884,896.41 
700,119.46 2,647.55 170,049.88 

Satta, $20,689,384.77 $19,474,696.45  $1,714,846.53 
4,053,131.00 3,842,475.00 342,473.50 


Net to common stock and 


reserves 


eeoeveeaewenteeos 


Number of times preferred div- 


idend was earned 


(E: Er EE Er 


% earned on average amount of 


common stock outstanding... 
Preferred stock outstanding 


In bands of public 
Owned by company 


In hands of public 
Owned by company 


Series B 7% convertible debenture8S'......ssessseersssssesse 
In hands of public ....... 


Owned by company 


In hands of public .... 


Common stock outstanding AA ne ce ean: cata 


(SE E EE EE SE E E E eeenetsve8 


(DE E EE EE SE SE EE E E E E E E 


TEE $16,636,253.77 $15,632,221.45 $1,372,373.03 
seh 5.10 5.06 
57.95 % 60.21% 


$70,901,024.36 
$68,525,110.89 

2,375,913.47 
$35,862,168.92 
$32,500,118.41 

3,362,050.51 
$12,077,470.00 
eee ee od 


Series C 7% convertible debentures 


$17,500,000.00 


eseeeoeoevnteeoeeeneeveeseevnevetev es 


$17,500,000.00 


March, 1918. 


$1,975,211.82 
36,767.94 


$1,938,443.88 
191.73 
$1,938,252.15 
335,882.00 


$1,602,370.15 


WEEKLY COMPARISON OF CLOSING-BID PRICES OF SECURITIES CF LEAD- 


ING ELECTRICAL COMPANIES. 
Quotations furnished by F. M. Zeller & Co., Rooke 


ry Bldg., Chicago. 


Div. rate. Bid Bid 
Public Utilities. : Per cent. Apr. 29. y 6 
Adirondack Electric Power of Glens Falls, common............4. 14 13 
Adirondack Electric Power of Glens Falls, preferred............. 6 74% 74 
American Gas & Electric of New York, common...........-: 10+extra 119 119 
American Gas & Electric of New York, preferred...........000% 6 41 41 
American Light & Traction of New York, common........... aes ss 241 275 
American Light & Traction of New York, preferred............. 6 97 98 
American Power & Light of New York, common..............:: 4 57 58 
American Power & Light of New York, preferred............... 6 76 74 
American Public Utilities of Grand Rapids, common............ ee 20 
American Public Utilities of Grand Rapids, preferred........... 7 za 30 
American Telephone & Telegraph of New York .....ssessssosos Si 103% 103% 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, common......... og 5 5 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, particip.......... q7 10 10 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, first preferred... .. 59 56 
Appalachian Power, cCOoMMON....sssssesssssososososecessssssssooo si 3 3 
Appalachian power, preferred........essssssessssssssesecsoseesse 7 10 10 
Cities Service of New York, COMMON.........cscccccecveccees +extra 356 365 
Cities Service of New York, preferred.............ccccceuccccvece 6 79 7913 
Commonweaith Edison of Chicago ...e.sssssssssssressegeseeees : 8 110 111 
Comm. Power, Railway & Light of Jackson, common............ aes 2214 22 
Comm. Power, Railway & Light of Jackson, preferred........... 6 47 48 
Federal Light & Traction of New York, cCOMMON.....sessssesese wed 914 9 
Federal Light & Traction of New York, preferred............06- i3 47 46 
Illinois Northern Utilities of Dixon .....sssesessssssosssoscss: oo 6 “a wa 
Middle West Utilities of Chicago, cComMmmMmon....s..s.sessseseee 2+extra 35 35 
Middle West Utilities of Chicago, preferred.............eceeeeee 6 0 60 
Northern States Power of Chicago, cComMoOn.........sssesessesese isi 7 70 
Northern States Power of Chicago, preferred.........sessese. ex.div.7 90 89 
Pacific Gas & Electric of San Francisco, common.............. es 56 57 
Pacific Gas & Eiectric of San Francisco, preferred............. 6 88 88 
Public Service of Northern Illinois, Chicago, common............ 7 92 92 
Public Service of Northern Illinois, Chicago, preferred........... 6 90 90 
Republic Railway & Light of Youngstown, common..........-.. 4 21 20 
Republic Railway & Light of Youngstown, preferred............ 6 60 60 
Standard Gas & Electric of Chicago, COMMON.......... cee eee ee Sis 38 38 
Standard Gas & Electric of Chicago, preferred..............06. . 6 43 4415 
Tennessee Railway, Light & Power of Chattanooga, common.... .. 4% 4% 
Tennessee Railway, Light & Power of Chattanooga, preferred... 6 . 20 19 
United Light & Railways of Grand Rapids, common............ 4 40 40% 
United Light & Railways of Grand Rapids, preferred........... 6 70% 71 
Western Power of San Francisco, COMMON ........ssecceeessoes Pe 16% 17 
Western Union Telegraph of New York .....ccccccecseeeeees extra 864 mo 
Industries. 
Electric Storage of Philadelphia, common »...eseseesessseresssoo 4 0 76 
General Electric of Schenectady .......ssesessessasesossnsess Na 8 etry 164 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. of Pittsburgh, common....... er 7 48 48 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. of Pittsburgh, preferred......... 7 55 56 ts 
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Famous Boardwalk at Atlantic City Showing Young’s 


CHICAGO, SATURDAY, MAY 17, 


1919. Pace 775. 


Million Dollar Pier in Background, Scene of Convention. 


National Electric Light Association 
Convention 


Stage Set for Forty-second Convention at Atlantic City, May 
19-22 — Record Attendance Expected — Final Arrangements 


NCE again the National Electric Light Associ- 
O ation will assemble in annual convention on a 

pre-war basis, but under auspices that insure 
its being the most important and largely attended 
meeting since the organization of the Association in 
1885. After a lapse of two years, during which time 
the central-station industry in common with all others 
passed through a most critical and trying experience, 
the normal activities of the Association have been 
resumed but with renewed vigor and confidence in the 
future. 

To quote from the last bulletin of the Association: 
“We are returned to peaceful constructive pursuits. 
Industry must be rehabilitated. We must begin where 
we left off for war and work with intensified zeal for 
those results peace makes possible. The machinery of 
organized, peaceful effort must be renovated. Steam 
must be gotten up and high pressure maintained in 
order that we may continue to serve the public effec- 
tively. 

“When the order ‘go’ was given a few months ago 
with the cessation of hostilities, the officers and com- 
mittees of the Association got off to a flying starrt, 
and, as a result, much of the old spirit of progressive- 
ness and productiveness was quickly revived. Today 
the N. E. L. A. is functioning as of old, and ambitious 
plans are materializing for early introduction and con- 


entrance of the Pier. 


summation. It behooves everyone to become inoculated 
with the renewed spirit of forwardness and success.” 

For the fourth time in its history the Association 
will convene at Atlantic City, the previous conventions 
being held there in 1906, 1909 and last year. The con- 
vention will open on Monday, May 19, and will con- 
tinue throughout Thursday. Headquarters for both 
convention sessions and exhibits of the manufacturers 
will be at Young’s Million Dollar Pier, where ample 
facilities have been provided to care for the large 
attendance that is indicated by the advance regis- 
tration. i 

As is usual with the N. E. L. A. meetings, a tre- 
mendous amount of work has been arranged for and 
the schedule of sessions has been planned to give 
everyone an opportunity to attend as many as possible, 
although there must necessarily be considerable over- 
lapping. 

An unusually strong and comprehensive program 
has been prepared, covering practically all phases of 
central-station management and operation. The ex- 
hibition will open at 9 o’clock, Monday morning, and 
the remainder of the day will be taken up with details 
of registration, headquarters for this being at the main 
The usual presidential reception 
will be held in the main ball room at 9:30 o’clock p. m., 
Monday. Business sessions avillystart ‘Tuesday morn- 
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. ing, the first being the general and executive session 
at 10 o'clock. Parallel sessions of the Commercial 
Section, Accounting Section, Vehicle Section and 
Technical and Hydroelectric Section will be held at 2 
o’clock, and the second Technical and Hydroelectric 
Section meeting will be held at 2:30. The second 
general and executive session will be held at 9 o'clock 
Tuesday evening, this being the public policy session 
at which an interesting report will be presented. On 
Wednesday there will be general sessions in the morn- 
ing and parallel sessions of all sections in the evening. 
The Company Section and Power Sales Bureau dinner 
will be held at 6:30 o’clook, and at 9 o’clock will start 
the carnival, which is the chief entertainment function 
of the convention. The concluding general and execu- 
tive session will be held Thursday morning and the 
meeting will close with a meeting of the Commercial 
Section, starting at 2:30 p. m. 


ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES. 


Final arrangements for the entertainment at the 
Atlantic City convention of the National Electric 
Light Association are being made by T. I. Jones, 
Brooklyn Edison Co., chairman of the Entertainment 
Committee. The opening entertainment feature will 
be the reception for President Wells at 9:30 p. m., 
Monday. Dancing will follow the reception. 

On Tuesday from 12:30 to 1:30 p. m. and from 
4 to 5 p. m. there will be a demonstration of wireless 
telephony between the end of the Steel Pier and an 
airplane exhibit. A tea and musicale for the ladies 
will take up the hours from 4 p. m. to 6 p. m. In the 
evening comes the public policy session, followed by 
dancing. open to all the guests of the convention. 

Wednesday morning and afternoon will be given 
over to a second exhibition of wireless telephony and 
to a display of aeronautical skill. 

The feature of Wednesday's program is to be a 
grand carnival and ball in which effects of music, 
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light and color, rather than fancy dress are to be 
stressed. The carnival will begin promptly at 9:30 
p. m. and will continue until 10:45 p. m., when there 
will be an illumination and dance spectacle. Lights 
of seventeen colors will be used. Bassett Jones will 
supervise the staging and scenario. 

The Entertainment Committee will have head- 
quarters on the ground floor of the Million Dollar 
Pier, where H. S. Giellerup will be in charge. Dele- 
gates should wear their badges to participate in the 
privileges of the convention. 


INDUSTRIAL-LIGHTING DEMONSTRATION TO BE 
FEATURE. 


The Committee on Industrial Lighting is scheduled 
to present a brief review of the present average light- 
ing practice in factories and other industrial estab- 
lishments in comparison with the remarkable results 
in increased production obtained from some test in- 
stallations giving true “productive intensities.” This 
material has been obtained by applying the ideas of the 
Lighting Sales Bureau’s lecture at the 1916 conven- 
tion, “Lighting—a By-Product or Buy-Product.” As 
in the earlier talk by W. A. Durgin, the points are 
illustrated with a model and demonstrations. The 
new apparatus shows both the defects of common 
practice and the principles and advantages of good 
lighting, in such a simple manner that the facts are 
easily remembered and applied. Productive intensi- 
ties are developed as equally attractive to the central 
station and to its customers. The results of four tests 
recently conducted in Chicago will also be presented 
by Mr. Durgin. These show conclusively that bv 
using three or more times the illumination intensities 
now common there is produced an increase in produc- 
tion of 10 to 20% at an increase in lighting costs 
forming but a small percentage of the payroll. Work 
will also be of better aualitv and less material will be 
wasted, advantages difficult to capitalize. however. 


TENTATIVE SCHEDULE OF SESSIONS 
42ND CONVENTION NATIONAL ELECTRIC LIGHT ASSOCIATION 
ATLantic City, New Jersey, May 19-22, 1919 


Monpay, May 19r# 


9 o'clock Io o'clock 
MORNING. ...... Exhibition Opens General and Executive— 
Registration Begins Session No. 1 


2 o'clock 


Commercial! Section— 


Session No. 1 


Accounting Section— 


Session No. 1 
Vehicle Section— 
Session No. 1 


Tuespay, May 20TH 


Wepnespbay, May 21st THurspay, May 22ND 


1o o'clock , 
General and Executive< 
Session No. 4 


Io o'clock , 
General and Executive— 
Session No. 3 


2 o'clock | 2:30 o'clock 
Technical and Hydro-Electric Commercial Section— 
Section— Session No. 5 


Session No. 3 
Accounting Section— 

Session No. 2 
Vehicle Section— 


AFTERNOON.. e... E AE E E TE T E Technical and Hydro-Electric Session No. 2 
Section— Commercial Section— 
Session No. 1 Session No. 2 
2:30 o'clock Commercial Section— 
Technical and Hydro-Electric Session No. 3 
Section— 3:45 o'clock 
Session No. 2 Commercial Section— 
Session No. 4 
9:20 o'clock 9 o'clock 6:30 o'clock 
‘Presidential Reception General and Executive— Company Sections Dinner 
EVENING...ee.. Session No. 2 Power Sales Bureau Dinner 


(The Public Policy Session) 


9 o'clock 
Carnival 


May 17, 1919. 
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Statement by President Wells 


HE first convention of the National Elec- 

tric Light Association was called some thirty 

years ago so that the men engaged in the 
electric lighting industry. 
could get together and 
in an open forum dis- 
cuss ways and means of 
advancing the art and 
science of the produc- 
tion, distribution and use 
of electricity for public 
service and of overcom- 
ing the difficulties inci- 
dent thereto. A few 
men attended this first 
convention. The amount 
of capital investment 
they represented was 
small and the securities 
of the industry were 
considered highly specu- 
lative by the investing 
public. 

That the objects of 
the Association have 
been attained in a re- 
markable degree and 
that the industry has de- 
veloped and assumed an 
importance, then prob- 
ably undreamed of, has 
been evident to all dur- 
ing the past few months. 
The member companies, 
principally engaged in 
lighting ín the early 
days, have developed 
into the great public 
utilities of today serving 
the public for miles 
around not only. with 
light but with power 
adaptable for every purpose from the 1 kilowatt used 
by the jeweler to thousands of kilowatts used by 
shipyards, steel mills and countless manufacturing 
plants. 

Our advancement in the art and science of the 
production and distribution of electricity has made it 
possible to locate factories with regard to the source 
of raw material, the consumption of the product and 
the environment of the employes. We have made it 
unnecessary to locate the mill by the stream, the 
foundry near the charcoal pit, or the ice house by 
the pend. 

It was the power supply developed by the members 
of our organization that during the war helped in great 
measure to make possible the rapid erection and equip- 
ment of factories, shipyards and war-supply bases for 
the production and transportation of the supplies re- 
quired to send two million men overseas within a year. 
Our importance was recognized by the Federal Gov- 
ernment which granted us priorities in obtaining our 
coal and equipment needed in the extension of plant. 
We must now “beat our swords into plowshares and 
our spears into průning hooks” for our power is 
needed for producing farm tractors instead of tanks: 
it is required for sewing machines instead of ma- 
chine guns. 


Walter F. Wells, 
President, National Electric Light Association. 


The greatest developments of our age have come 
through team work and perfected organization. The 
founders and leaders of our Association realized this 
and long prior to the 
war had developed an 
organization and 
worked out a plan 
whereby representatives 
of member companies 
could learn from others 
by the interchange of 
views upon every sub- 
ject pertinent to the in- 
dustry. This plan pro- 
vided for formal as- 
semblies at conventions, 
meetings of committees 
appointed for investiga- 
tions of special subjects 
and the acquaintance- 
ship of members which 
makes possible intimate 
conferences upon any 
detail of our industry 
by two or three people 
particularly , interested 
therein. | 

During the war our 
educational activities 
were curtailed but our 
country profited by the 
knowledge - previously 
disseminated by our As- 
sociation through en- 
listment and induction 
into military and naval 
service of many of our 
members for duty here 
or overseas, as well as 
through commandeering 
or utilizing the person- 
nel, plants and power 
supply of our member companies. 

Since the signing of the armistice our activities 
have been fully resumed. Committees have been hard 
at work and our forty-second convention opening at 
Atlantic City on May 19, will take up for considera- 
tion the subjects leading to the fullest development 
of the electrical engineering arts and sciences in all 
their branches and the problems incident to the read- 
justment and establishment on a peace time basis of 
an industry in which is invested some three billions 
of dollars. 

[The foregoing statement by President Wells, of 
course, makes no reference to the intelligent leader- 
ship needed in association affairs during the fiscal 
year drawing to a close, nor to the tremendous amount 
of work necessary to prepare for the convention. 
Usually an administration has a full year in which to 
organize committees and compile the great volume of 
information presented at the annual convention. This 
year it was not until after the signing of the armistice 
that it was known that a convention would be held 
and tt was considerably later before plans were finally 
consummated. Whatever success is achieved by the 
forty-second convention will, therefore, be due in large 
measure to the able leadership of Walter F. Wells and 
his efficient associates.—FEditors.] „~ i 
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Comments by Chairmen of Geographic Sections 


the standpoint of central-station companies on the 

eve of the National Electric Light Association con- 
vention, an inquiry was addressed to the president of 
each geographic section. The following replies re- 
ceived indicate a very satisfactory condition with ex- 
cellent prospects for the future: 


CONDITIONS IN THE NORTHWEST. 
By H. J. GILLE, 


Northwest Electric Light and Power Association. 


| N ORDER to determine the business outlook from 


President, 


This district was not affected to the same degree 
by war business as some of the Eastern districts were 
because there are no ammunition plants located here. 
The only strictly war industry was the shipbuilding 
and allied industries. Of course, all other industries, 
such as lumber, fishing, horticulture and agriculture 
were operated at high pressure during the war, and 
still are, except the wood shipbuilding industry, which 
will probably greatly diminish on account of the fact 
that the Government has practically cancelled all boat 
contracts for which the keels have not been laid. The 
outlook for the lumber and the food-producing indus- 
try is very bright indeed. During the war this district 
suffered considerably because of lack of tonnage, but 
with the release of vessels by the Government this 
difficulty will disappear. We, therefore, look forward 
to a very large increase in the exports and imports 
with the readjustments to normal conditions. 

. At the time the armistice was signed, Nov. II, 
1918, there was considerable war business projected in 
the Pacific Northwest which required large amounts 
of power. A large part of this business of course did 
not materialize, but after a short interval other indus- 
tries of more permanent nature began to make their 
appearance and the light and power business today is 
showing a very substantial and healthy growth with 
prospects excellent for the immediate future. 


PACIFIC COAST CONDITIONS. 


sy SAMUEL KAHN, 
President, Pacific Coast Section, N. E. L. A. 


The demand for agricultural power is ever increas- 
ing for the reason that more land is constantly. being 
put under irrigation and a substantial portion of this 
land is watered by means of electrically-driven cen- 
trifugal pumps that lift the water from shallow wells. 

A revival of the mining activity is again apparent 
and consequently the public utility companies will be 
expected to supply a large amount of energy to serve 
this class of business. 

Manufacturing establishments are continuing to 
increase and their natural motive power is electricity, 
due partially to the high price of fuel oil, partially to 
the low price of electrical energy and partially to the 
convenience of using the latter. 

In addition thereto there are the usual domestic 
and municipal uses for electrical energy which are 
common to all public service corporations, but in this 
land of cheap power the energy consumption per 
capita increases more than the energy consumption 
per capita in' many sections of the United States. 

Almost without exception the central stations have 
been authorized by the Public Utility Commission to 
increase their rates to meet the unprecedented in- 
creases in operating expenses; therefore, with the in- 
creased volume of business and increased rates, the 


` extreme optimism. 


utilities of the section should enjoy the prosperity and 
render the high standard of service that they and their 
consumers merit, respectively. Generally speaking, 
the outlook is bright for the utilities in this section of 
the country. 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK IN NEBRASKA. 


By J. E. Davipson, 
President, Nebraska Section, N. E. L. A. 


It seems to be a foregone conclusion that our coun- 
try will be particularly prosperous for at least two 
years after the peace pact is signed. It is now be- 
lieved that we will have unprecedented demands for 
electric service for power and light purposes. The 
companies that are progressive along electric merchan- 
dizing lines should establish new high sales records. 
Business is already particularly good in most parts of 
the country. Earnings of business firms and labor are 
very high and this should produce prosperity. 

We cannot look for a great reduction in the costs 
entering into operating expenses, therefore the rate 
regulatory bodies must come to the relief of the ma- 
jority of public utilities and allow rate increases. This 
will be necessary in order to make an earning showing 
that will permit investment in securities to care for 
public needs. 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


By THoMas SPROULE, 
President, Pennsylvania Electric Association. 


The business outlook of the light and power utili- 
ties throughout the state of Pennsylvania warrants 
Our field of vision has new and 
wider boundaries, our confidence in the value of our 
goods has greatly increased, hence, our faith in our 
commercial future is greater than ever before. 

The industrial power situation, due to the reorgan- 
ization of the industry and to the great increase in the 
competitive cost of generating power, is such that our 
service is of great economic importance. 

The new commercial developments in prospects 
based on war achievements proven by war necessities, 
the development of the electric furnace field, the re- 
quirements for ice manufacture due to the open winter 
—all require large amounts of power. 

In the western section of the state the maximum 
peak load of the central stations shows a slight de- 
crease since the signing of the armistice. The poten- 
tial markets for coal and steel which are controlling in 
this part of the state are such that it is believed that 
the central-station industry will be called upon to fur- 
nish for their production an increased amount of 
power in the future. 

In the eastern, section of the state, the load-factor 
has fallen off somewhat, but the demands for service 
are increasing daily, this being particularly true of the 
comparatively small light and power users. There is 
every indication that the lessons of the war form an 
economic standpoint in which central-station service 
proved one of the most intportant factors will result 
in a demand for such service which will tax the utili- 


‘ties to their utmost capacity. 


The future, therefore, appears to be particularly 
bright and while there is no evidence of a decrease in 
the cost of labor and material in sight, a readjustment 
of the rates which must come will result in a period of 
prosperity never before experienced. 
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Arrangements for the Manufacturers’ Exhibit. 


UST as the officers of the Association and com- 


mittee members have striven to make the conven- 

tion surpass in interest and importance any 
previous convention, so 
have the members of the 
exhibition committee 
left nothing undone to 
provide a display of 
manufacturers’ prod- 
ucts that will be in keep- 
ing with the importance 
of the convention. Un- 
der the guidance of J. 
W.. Perry, chairman, 
and H. G. McCon- 
naughy secretary, the 
committee has worked 
unceasingly arranging 
for the exhibit and all 
indications are that their 
efforts will be well re- 
paid by the result. In 
this connection it is in- 
teresting to note that the 
number of individual 
exhibits will be the 
largest in the history of 
the Association and 
likewise the total area 
occupied will be con- 
siderably more than at any previous convention. 

Details of the arrangements are eloquently sum- 
marized in the following notice sent out from Exhibi- 
tion Committee headquarters. 

Five acres of combination ball room, hotel lobby, 
dance saloon, and exhibition hall, all under one roof— 
same to be moored off the Atlantic Coast, within easy 
reach of land. 

This is a big order— 

Yet this is the specification, so to speak. that the 
convention committee set up for themselves, as a pos- 
sible accomplishment. 

Now it is an achievement. 

It should here be written, into this program, as of 
historic interest, that this convention occupies the 
largest home in the history of the Association, and 


. 


H. G. McCcnnaughy, 
Secretary Exhibition Committee. 


more remarkable is the fact that with all its size, it 
could still use more exhibition space even after the 
addition of three thousand square feet to the original 
twenty thousand square 
feet allotted to it. 
Despite this addition, 
` it was still impossible to 
accommodate all appli- 
cants. 
“All under one roof” ` 
-has always been the 
spirit -of IN, B, LL, A; 
conventions, no matter 
what the actual geogra- 
phy of the respective 
convening places has 
been. This year your 
convention is literally, 
“all under one roof” 
and to the convenience 
and pleasure of all. 
The great ball room 
is flanked with pergolas 
as a foreground pitia 
vista of Italian Gardens, 
which in turn is the set- 
ting in which exhibitors 
will display their inter- 
esting and diversified 
products. Then there 
are more garden paths flanked by more exhibits along 
the way that leads from the Exhibition Hall to Meet- 
ing Auditorium. 

This is an electric lighting convention, so logically 
lighting will play an important role. Not only the 
work-a-day science-service-selling side, which will be 
shown in abundance, but lighting in Masque and 
Wig-lighting with the make-up on; playing to your 
eye and to your sense of the beautiful. Lighting at 
this convention will count you not only as a craftsman 
in electricity, but also as a lover of the beautiful and 
of the artistic. 

Lighting will entertain you, the great hall itself, | 
through lighting, will appear in new guise day after 
day and night after night—for your entertainment and 
pleasure. ` 


Members of N. E. L. A. Exhibition Committee. 


C. L. Peirce, Jr. 


Charles Blizard. J. C. McQuiston. 
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J. W. Perry, 
Shairman Exhibition Committee. 


The ball room will hardly be recognizable, as be- 
tween morning, afternoon and evening—-what with 
its complete change in dress-up for business conven- 
tion, exhibition hall, tea room, theater and finally dance 
saloon. 

So that in the same expanse where in the morning 
you browse around among the exhibits that are so 
important from your business point of view, you will 
in the afternoon be entertained—in a seemingly differ- 
ent place. You will be refreshed at a tea table and 
dance or laugh three hours later on the same spot 
where that table stood. 

The following is a list of exhibitors with names 
of the representatives in attendance. 


EXHIBITORS’ REPRESENTATIVES IN ATTENDANCE. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING CO., 
Milwaukee, Wis.—J. R. Jeffrey, manager, Electrical 
Department; R. S. Flesheim, special representative ; 
C. E. Searle, general representative, Sales Board; 
T. J. Lynch, manager, Boston office; E. T. Pardee, 
manager, New York office: Fred L. Webster, man- 
ager, Chicago office; W. W. Power, manager, Phila- 
delphia office; J. E. Wray, in charge of exhibit. 
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Frank H. Gale, 
Treasurer, Exhibition Committee. 


THE AMERICAN CONDUIT MANUFAC- 
TURING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa.—D. H. Murphy, C. 
W. Abbott. 

AMERICAN ELECTRICAL HEATER CO, 
Detroit, Mich—W. A. Baker, C. M. Blazer, F. J. 
Johnson, W. A. Scranton. 

THE BAKER R & L COMPANY, Cleveland, 
Ohio.—E. J. Bartlett, New York manager; J. H. 
Killius, sales engineer; William P. Kennedy, con- 
sulting engineer. . 

BORNE, SCRYMSER .CO., 80 South Street, 
New York.—J. H. Torrey, manager, Turbine Oil De- 
partment; James E. Kimball, superintendent of sales. 

CAFFIELD MOTOR WASHER CO., Dayton, 
Ohio.—J. F. Caffhield, W. J. Skelton. 

CENTRAL ELECTRIC CO., 316-326 Wells 
street, Chicago.—Albert L. Arenberg, Fred L. War- 
ner, Ralph E. Perry. 

COMMERCIAL TRUCK CO. OF AMERICA, 
27th and Brown streets, Philadelphia, Pa.—E. R. 
Whitney, president; F. E. Whitney, treasurer and 
general manager; R. K. Merrick; A. W. Young, 
manager, Philadelphia sales office; Martin Melia, 
garage superintendent. 


Members of N. E. L. A. Exhibition Committee. 


F. R. White. 


J. F. Gilchrist. 
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GEORGE CUTTER CO.. South Bend, Ind.—D. 
K. Cnadborne, G. T. Dunklin, J. R. Townsend. 
DELTA-STAR ELECTRIC CO., 2437 Fulton 


street, Chicago.—H. W. Young, president; Alfred 
Alsaker, consulting engineer. 
DETROIT STOVE WORKS, Detroit, Mich.— 


E. F. Gehrig, research engineer. 
EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO. INC. 


5660 West Taylor street, Chicago.—George A. 
Hughes, president ; J. F. Kien J. D. A. Cross, 


G. E. Division Sales Manager; Walter M. Fagan, 
sales manager, Hotpoint Division; P. L. Miles, 
Hughes Division Sales Manager. 

EDISON STORAGE BATTERY CO., Orange, 
N. J.—H. G. Thompson, vice-president and general 
sales manager; Bertram Smith, assistant general 
sales manager; George Drake Smith, manager [lec- 
tric Vehicle Department; John Kelly, manager, New 
York sales district; Paul Sutcliffe, advertising 
manager. 

ELECTRIC SERVICE SUPPLIES CO., 17th 
and, Cambria streets, Philadelphia, Pa.—J. R. McFar- 
lin, in charge; G. W. Cox, A. M. Knight, E. E. Hed- 
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ler, F. C. Peck, E. G. McAllister, H. G. Lewis, B. A. 
Plimpton. 

ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Alle- 
gheny avenue and 10th street, Philadelphia, Pa.— 
Herbert Lloyd, president; Charles Blizard, third vice- 
president; J. H. Tracy and W. V. Brandt, Philadel- 
phia office; H. B. Gay, manager, Cleveland office. 

ELECTRIC TESTING LABORATORIES, 8oth 
street and East End avenue, New York.—Preston S. 
Millar, general manager; F. M. Farmer, chief engi- 
neer; E. D. Doyle, assistant engineer; Norman D. 
MacDonald, assistant to general manager. 

ELECTRICAL REVIEW, Chicago, Ilinois.— 
Charles W. Price, president, Howard Ehrlich, manag- 
ing editor, G. W. Pomeroy, circulation manager, E. 
i; Rogers, H. W. Young, F. C. Colwell and “Harry 
Gardner. 

ELLIOTT-FISHER CO., Harrisburg, Pa.—P. D. 
Wagoner, president; G. W. Spahr, sales manager; 
T. O. Grisell, special representative; R. E. Weaver, 
manager, Public Service Sales Division: F. L. Bene- 
dict, eastern district manager; Ralph Trego, Phila- 
delphia local manager; W. H. Repp. Baltimore local 
manager; J. H. Stange, Washington local manager ; 
A. W. Burdette, J. L. Mellon, G. E. Wengert, C. A. 
Teal, P. P. Teal, T. C. Campbell and E. S. Massey, 
Philadelphia salesmen. 
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EUREKA VACUUM CLEANER CO, Detroit, 
Mich.—Fred Wardell, president; A. L. McCarthy, 
general manager; F. J. Saylor, district manager. 

FEDERAL SIGN CO” (ELECTRIC), Lake and 
Desplaines streets, Chicago.—James M. Gilchrist, sec- 
retary and treasurer; W. Warren Tower, eastern dis- 
trict manager; D. R. Webb, Jr., manager, Philadel- 
phia office; E. S. Grandin, manager, Baltimore office ; 
J.G. Goldfuss, manager, New York office; W. Ryan, 
a Davies, C. C. Litzenberg, salesmen, Philadelphia 
office. 

ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO. Inc, 
Cleveland, Ohio.—C. S. Bigsby, eastern manager; A. 
K. Baylor, director; H. J. McDevitt, traveling rep- 
resentative. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 
—E. W. Rice, Jr., president; O. D. Young, J. R. Love- 
joy, G. E. Emmons, G. F. Morrison, vice-presidents ; 
T. Beran, A. K. Baylor, J. H. Livsey, J. E. Kearns, 
F. S. Hunting, E. O. Shreve, A. D. Page, C. W. 
Stone, D. R. Bullen, F. H. Gale, W. H. Colman, D. B. 
Rushmore, F. G. Vaughen. J. W. Upp, S. H. Blake, 
M. O. Troy, C. K. West, F. M. Kimball, G. H. Stick- 
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ney, A. D. Babson, E. F. Collins, H. R. Summerhayes, 
E. E. F. Creighton, W. A. Woolford, W. M. Stearns, 
N. R. Birge, C. A. Corcoran, J. B. Taylor, A. L. 
Jones, F. V. Gantt, H. H. Barnes, Jr., R. G. Hender- 
son, R. B. Beale, E. D. Payne, E. E. Gilbert, A. H. 
Abbott, E. E. Peasley, C. A. B. Halvorson, G. C. 
Osborne, C. A. Winder, R. H. Carlton, H. R. Sargent, 
G. N. Chamberlain, S. F. Dibble, L. W. Shugg 

G & W ELECTRIC SPECIALTY CO., arene 
South Chicago avenue, Chicago.—F. P. Withers. 

HOOVER SUCTION SWEEPER CO., North 
Canton, Ohio.—F. G. Hoover, H. Earl Hoover, W. A. 
Hawley, F. M. Rhed, J. H. Jones, H. M. Rowley, W. 
W. Steele, W. G. Farnum, W. Louis Johnson, R. J. 
Fisher, J. A. Duff, Thomas F. Kelly. 

HUBBARD & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa.—C. P. Seyler, 
vice-president; C. L. Peirce, Jr., manager; W. R. 
Pounder, western representative; E. Wessel, south- 
western representative; N. C. Husted, A. R. Robitzek, 
R..M. Kerschner, sales manager, Electrical Materials 
Department. 

HURLEY MACHINE CO., Chicago.—Thomas 
J. Casey, vice-president; Meyer Hurley, vice-president 
in charge New York office: E. F. Davis, in charge 
Boston territory. 

INDEPENDENT LAMP & WIRE CO, INC., 
1737 Broadway, New York.—A. P—Saas, treasurer; 
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L. Hofheimer, vice-president ; 
president: | 

INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING CO., 
so Broad street, New York.—H. S. Evans, C. M. Pen- 
held, S. H. Chamberlain. 

JEFFERY- -DEWITT INSULATOR CO., Hunt- 
ington, W. Va.—Arthur L. McLeod, general and sales 
manager; Robert M. Johnston, ceramic engineer. 

THE LEEDS & NORTHRUP CO., 4908 Stenton 


A. J. Liebmann, vice- 


avenue, Philadelphia—M. E. Leeds, C. S. Redding, 
C. R. Cary, P. E. Klopsteg, I. M. Stein. 
MOLONEY ELFCTRIC CO., St. Louis, Mo.— 


T. O. Moloney, St. Louis; J. J. Mullen, St. Louis; 
F. M. Tupper, New York; G. D. Leacock, Toronto, 
Ontario. . 

NAUGLE POLE & TIE CO., 5 South Wabash 
avenue, Chicago.—L. E. Morier, eastern sales man- 
ager. 
3 THE OHIO BRASS CO., Mansfield, Ohio.—H. 
A. White, O. G. Calland, E. B. Snyder, A. O. Austin, 
G. W. Cooper, N. M. Garland, L. A. Wilson, N. 
Shute, P. S. Corey. 

THE PACKARD ELECTRIC CO., Warren, 
Ohio.—W. F. Parker, sales manager ; Capt. J. Ed 
Erickson, manager, New York office. 

PHILADELPHIA ELECTRICAL & MANU- 
FACTURING CO., 1228-36 North 31st street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.—W. O. Dale, 
L. Bundy. 

PITTSBURGH TRANSFORMER CO., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa—R. V. Bingay, M. R. Evans, J. B. Harris, 
Jr., P. H. Butler, C. R. Lininger, M. D. Summers. 

alt a SARD ELECTRIC CO., Albany, 

Y.—Clyde A. Flint, sales manager, Albany, N. Y., 
ae Aurora, Ill.; A. L. Smith, Jr., New England 
representative, Boston, Mass. 

REMMERT MANUFACTURING CO., Belle- 
ville, H.—Wiliam Remmert, E. B. Heneks, Detroit 
Vacuum Cleaner Co.; B. L. Fry. 

RUMSEY ELECTRIC CO., 1231 Arch street, 
Philadelphia.—G. A. Rumsey, B. T. Hare, C. K. 
Kelley, W. R. Ottey, J. A. Henry, R. Fisher, W. M. 
Phillips, A. R. Todd, E. B. Brant, A. W. Bannister. 
J. W. Cryder, E. L. Sholl, W. F. Koehler, H. L. Wag- 
ner, J. M. Pratt, D. W. Smith, H. S. Reed, A. O. 
Veit, G. B. Ward, W. B. Weir. 

SANGAMO ELECTRIC CO., Springfield, IH.— 
F. C. Holtz, chief engineer; Edward Wray, assistant 
general manager; C. R. Horrell, assistant sales man- 
ager; T. B. Rhodes and W. S. Boult, New York 
ofice; H. G. Duus, Philadelphia; S. J. King, Boston ; 
Scott ‘Lynn, Toronto, Ont. 

SIMPLEX ELECTRIC HEATING CO., 85 Sid- 
nev street, Cambridge, Mass.—E. B. Stebbins, Phila- 
delphia representative; R. P. Wise, New England 
representative: R. P. Ingalls, sales manager; L. 
Crocker, manager. 


SOUARE D CO., Detroit, Mich—A. MacLach- 
lan. H. G. Nichols, sales manager, Philadelphia 
territory. 


THE TABULATING MACHINE CO, 50 Broad 
street. New York.—H. S. Evans, Clement Ehret, Wil- 
lam MacLardv, J. T. Wilson. 

WADSWORTH ELECTRIC MANUFACTUR- 
ING CO., Covington, Ky.—George B. Wadsworth, 
R. J. Dibowski. 

WAGNER ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING 
CO., 6400 Plymouth avenue, St. Louis, Mo.—E. H. 
Chenev, Brooks Faxon, E. W. Goldschmidt, W. A. 
Layman, John Mustard, T. T. Richards, W. Robbins. 

W ALKER VEHICLE CO., 531-545 West 39th 
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street, Chicago.—C. A. Street, general sales manager ; 
G. A. Freeman, vice-president; P. E. Whiting, dis- 
trict sales manager, New York; J. B. N. Cardoza, 
salesman, New York office. 

WESTERN ELECTRIC CO., 195 Broadway, 
New York.—J. J. Portley, New York; A. L. Hall- 
strom, Philadelphia; G. T. Marchmont, Richmond; 
C. D. Cabaniss, Atlanta; J. L. Ray, Pittsburgh; J. 
A. Janney, Chicago; E. H. Waddington, St. Louis; 
W. J. Drury, Cleveland; P. L. Thomson, General De- 
partment; J. H. Moseley, H. R. Kind, W. Hall, W. 
W. Templin, G. P. Hessler, F. R. Killion, F. A. 
Ketcham, G. E. Cullinan, H. L. Grant, New York. 

WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFAC- 
TURING CO., East Pittsburgh, Pa—H. A. Coles, 
Mr. Thornwell, Atlanta; G. M. Bates, G. C. Ewint, 
J. M. Tomb, F. L. Nason, BoSton; T. L. Schrantz, 
C. W. Underwood, Buffalo; T. J. McCill, J. W. 
Busch, R. Everson, H. A. Lynette, Chicago; J. A. 
Brett, C. R. Gilliland, Cincinnati; C. C. Owens, De- 
troit; A. E. Allen, C. E. Stephens, B. K. Mould, W. 
A. Rossel, C. M. Kirkpatrick, R. R. Kime, E. D. 
Kilburn, New York; C. W. Woodward, G. Blockside, 
G. C. Ligon, I. L. Gilkyson, Ss E: Wear, J. D. My- 
rick, H. L. Moody, R. T. Moon, H. H. Seabrook, 
Philadelphia; J. McA. Duncan, Pittsburgh; J. S. 
Tritle, G. F. Leake, St. Louis; J. C. McQuiston, J. 
Mac. Duncan, C. S. Cook, E. H. Sniffin, I. S. Forde, 
C. F. Lloyd, H. H. Rudd, W. S. Rugg, W. H. Patter- 
son, C. B. Gibson, R. W. E. Moore, G. I. Gilchrist, 
M. C. Rypinski, T. J. Pace, T. A. McDowell, W. S. 
Scott, H. M. Wible, A. C. Streamer, S. A. Berger, 
J- G. Miles, B. S. Manuel, C. R. Gilchrist, East 
Pittsburgh. 

C. H. WHEELER MANUFACTURING CO, 
Philadelphia, Pa.—C. H. Wheeler, Jr., G. L. Kothny. 


ELECTRIFICATION PLANNED FOR NORTH- 
ERN HOLLAND. 


Extensive Schemes for Unified Electrification Formu- 
lated. 


A company is being proposed in the Netherlands 
to carry out the electrification of the whole of North 
Holland. It is to be called the P.E.G.E.M. (Provin- 
cial and District Electrical Co.), its objects being: 

(1) The working of electrical central power 
stations. 


(2) The development and distribution ot electric 
current and anything connected therewith. 


The power station will become the company’s 
property, the purchase price being paid for in bonds 
representing their transfer value. 


Only public bodies, according to the Neiuwe Rot- 
ierdantsche Courant, can become shareholders in the 
company—in this case the province of North Holland 
and the towns of Amsterdam and Haarlem. They will 
be provided with current at cost price, which they 
will then distribute in their own districts at their own 
price, and on any conditions they think fit. There is 
therefore to be one producing concern, connected with 
three distributing centers. 


The capital is fixed at 30,000 gulden, split up into 
six shares of 5000 gulden each, of which North Hol- 
land will take three (15,000 gulden), and Amsterdam 
and -Haarlem two and one respectively. The duration 
of the company will be for 50 years, but can be pro- 
longed at any moment not later than the 25th year. 


May 17, 1919. 
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Central-Station Service for Ice Mak- 
ing and Refrigeration 


Advantages of Electrically Operated Plant Using Raw-Water 
Process — High State of Development Attained — Tendency 
to Use Synchronous Motors — Other Interesting Features 


By C. J. CARLSEN 


Refrigerating Engineer, Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago. 


N making cost comparisons between pre-war con- 
ditions and those of today we invariably give 
blame or credit to “the war.” In this article 
dealing with the tremendous growth of central-station 
service for ice and refrigeration work, both large and 
small, we will do neither. We are going to claim. out- 
right the full 100% of credit for the central station. 
For in what way could the war have affected the 
high cost of maintenance and repairs on steam, gas, or 
oil-driven equipments as compared with the low repair 
cost of equipment for electrically operated ice-making 
or refrigeration plant? The items to compare are 
labor and material, which would be common to all 
types of prime movers, differing only in frequency’ and 
extent of such repairs. Neither could the war have 
had anything to do with the disagreeable noise and 
odor from such plants that would cause an entire 


community to rise in protest and compel a change in ° 


method of operation and this invariably has led to 
electric drive. Nor will we be able to blame the war 
for the weather conditions for the winter of 1918- 
1919 whereby the natural ice harvest for the vear 
was 2 complete failure. f 


Yet these are the three predominating conditions 
that have caused the great change in preference for 
electrically driven plants. And right here is where the 
100% claim comes in. 

For the past nine vears central-station engineers 
have repeatedly pointed out to both equipment mani- 
facturer and prospective buyer the various items ‘giv- 
ing actual comparison as to maintenance and repair 
costs on various types of plants, and calling attention 
to the fact that noise and offensive odor are both 
unnecessary, that sooner or later a community will 
so learn and by legislation or otherwise compel the 
installation of such equipment as will eliminate these 
objectionable features. In several cases the installa- 
tion of gas and oil-driven prime movers has proven a 
most expensive equipment, some of them having been 
in service less than two years before being compelled 
to change to a less objectionable method of operation, 
electrically driven equipment being supplied ` in 
every case. 

As to the third item, the fact has slowly but surely 
been driven home that dependence upon natural 
weather conditions for a full ice supplv is too much 


Fig. 1.—Ice Plant with Two Motor-Driven Compressor Sets—Control Beard and Resistance Banks in Background) 
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of a gamble, as ice dealers throughout the entire 
country have learned by bitter experience and many 
of them have made or are making preparations for. 
supplying their needs either in part or entirely with 
artificial ice. “I told you so” is a phrase central-sta- 
tion sales engineers, or in fact any other interest deal- 
ing with the general public, should avoid, yet in con- 
nection with this particular class of business it not 
only is a fact but a matter of record in referring to 
the item just: mentioned. 

Nine years ago a splendid quality of ice was first 


manufactured from raw or untreated water as dis- : 


tinguished from distilled water and this process made 
possible the use of central-station service in the oper- 
ation of plant cquipment, as a direct competitor with 
some other form of prime mover. Numerous tests 
and analyses were made and in every case the raw- 
water ice was proven superior to distilled-water ice, 
yet for a number of years the manufacturers of ice- 
making equipment would not concede its equality even 
and made every effort to retain the distilled-water 
plant as a standard. 

Now after vears of experience in the manufacture 


Fig. 2.—Control Board and Resistance Banks for Two Variabile- 
Speed Motors in ice-Making Service. 


of raw-water ice, if we analyze the situation dispas- 
sionately, we wonder not only why raw-water ice was 
not made—commercially—years ago, but why distilled- 
water ice was ever made.a standard of manufacture 
or the system used at all excepting in special cases. 
There are, of course, cases where the water supply 
is such that the distilled-water process is the only 
method possible, but such cases are rare. 

How far reaching is the effect of precedent, when 
once it has gained impetus, is well illustrated in the 
manufactured-ice industry. What light we can get 
on the early history of the subject tells us that the 
projectors of the first artificial-ice plant encountered 
water of such characteristics that clear ice would not 
form, although such a crude method as paddle agita- 
tion was attempted in its production, and the only 
selution possible was to first make the water into 
steam and then condense it, using this distillate for 
freezing into ice blocks. As this method proved rea- 
sonably successful, other plants using the same gen- 
eral method of ice production followed, and from this 
one case of absolute necessity of process, without 
further research work on the subject, entered the 
distilled-water ice plant that has been the standard 
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method for artificial ice manufacture in all parts of 
the world until up to a few years ago. 

Now the weight of “precedent” is again having 
its effect, and the installation of a distilled-water ice 
plant is as rare as was that of a raw-water plant ten 


` years ago. 


Who of us, young or old, has not noticed that clear 
or crystal ice was always formed on a moving body 
of water and that pond or stagnant water always 
would freeze muddy or opaque? This object lesson 
of nature has been before us for ages, yet it was only 
nine years ago that this simple fact was demonstrated 
in a commercial way. | 

Ice in forming first freezes over the top, then 
works downward, the impurities and most of the 
insolubles being washed away.by the movement of 
water in the lake, river or stream, the result being 
clear crystal ice. And from this simple fact has 
evolved the raw-water ice plant of today, the water in 
the cans being kept properly agitated by air pressure 
during the freezing process. As we advance in the 
art there are, of course, such improvements as filtering 
and treating the water in order to remove all the 
impurities possible before delivering it to the ice cans 
for freezing, but such processes tend to make cheaper 
and better ice. The main fact remains just the same, 
however, and that is the necessity for keeping the 
body of water in agitation during the’ freezing period 
in order to procure clear ice. ’ 

Some years ago the statement was made that the 
most economical plant from the viewpoint of invest- 
ment, operation and distribution was the simple low- 
pressure, raw-water ice plant of from 8o to 100 tons 
Since then hundreds of plants of 
various capacities have been built, no two of them 
exactly alike, yet from the great mass of records col- 
lected the simple plant still stands preeminent. This 
statement is made of course having in mind all three 
items combined. There are plants of large production 
that can manufacture cheaper ice but lose when it 
comes to distribution of the product as against thé 
average small community plant serving a city district 
or distinct community. 

Such a statement as the above must be a general 
one as there is no possible way to make a direct com- 
parison. The simple plant will and does make good 
commercial ice of such quality that it sells at the same 
price as ice made by some other process costing more 
on the power side and overhead expense but less in 
labor, an’ apparently a higher grade product as com- 
pared with the simple plant product when placed side 
by side. | 

We of the central station, however, are not con- 
cerned with the method of manufacture or the grade 
of product. Our concern is to maintain a satisfied 
customer and one whose records are open to us in case 
of need or desire. 

It is a strange fact, however, that although nine 
years have elapsed since the first large raw-water ice 
plant electrically operated began operation and many 
various types have been installed, the average kilowatt- 
hours per ton has not changed materially. For ex- 
ample, the most économical raw-water ice plant of 
which it was possible to get records for 1915 showed 
an operation of 37.9 kw-hr. per ton, the plant being 
of 200-ton daily capacity, simple, low-pressure, drop- 
pipe system. The combined operation of the best 8 
plants for the year was 44 kw-hr. per ton. 

For 1918 the best operation was 38.5 kw-hr. per 
ton and was for a simple, low-pressure, drop-pipe 
plant of 100-ton daily capacity. The combined opera- 
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tion of the 12 best plants was for the year, 43.2 
kw-hr. per ton. The above covers plants in the 
Chicago territory only. 


STATUS AND GROWTH OF THE LOAD IN CHICAGO AND 
New YORK. 


To show the great growth of central-station-oper- 
ated ice and refrigerating plants two large cities only 
will be taken. 


Fig. 3.—Raw-Water ice Made by De La Vergne Process. 


In the Chicago territory seven plants were added 
during the year 1918, six of them being steam plants 
making distilled-water ice and changing to raw-water 
ice with electrically operated equipment, and these 
combined with those already on central-station service 
made a total of 32 large ice plants. 

These combined plants have a total connected load 
of 13,431 hp.; the combined maximum load in sum- 
mer was 9589 kw. with a total consumption of 32,- 
610,868 kw-hr. for the year. This total kilowatt-hours 
includes not only ice-making but about 1,600,000 gal. 
_of*ice cream and the operation of about 60 electric 
trucks of from 3 to 6 ton capacity delivering ice and 
ice cream, 

In addition there are two large cold-storage plants 
having a connected load of 2100 hp., and consuming 
3,935,040 kw-hr. for the year with a combined maxi- 
mum of 1079 kw. and an additional large cold-storage 
plant with a total connected load of about 2400 hp. 
using this service indirectly, it being a large user of 
central-station service for various purposes, the cold- 
storage plant proper being but a part of the load. 

For the year 1919 one of the Chicago plants, a 
combination cold-storage and ice-making plant, will 
discontinue ice-making, leaving 31 plants for ice- 
making.. Nine new and additional plants have con- 
tracted for service by June 1, making a total of 4o 
plants for Chicago at that time. In addition four 
‘plants are enlarging and the total connected load for 
ice-making arranged for so far this year will be 17,023 
hp.; approximately 800,000 tons of ice will be pro- 
duced, and 50,000,000 kw-hr. of energy consumed in 
the ice industry alone. 

In addition there is now in course of construction 
just outside the Chicago territory the largest artificial 
ice plant in the world. It will be electrically operated, 
will have a connected load of abeut 2000 hp. and a 
capacity of from 600 to 700 tons of ice per day. 

In New York there are 12 large ice and cold-stor 
age plants already operated from central-station lines 
with eight more being changed to electric drive, mak- 
ing a total of 20 plants by 1920. With but one or 
two exceptions these have all been converted plants. 
Records have not been received in time to be included 
in this article as to kilowatt-hours and total connected 
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load, but it ‘1s estimated the combined plants will re- 
quire 50,000,000 kw-hr. for the year 1920. The above 
does notæinclude plants in Brooklyn or surrounding 
suburban territory but New York proper only. 

If we add to the above the numerous plants going 
in the smaller cities and towns from reports gathered 
in a general way there will be close to a hundred addi- 
tional electrically operated plants connected to central- 
station service this season and that surely should be 
evidence enougħ to prove the. desirability and popu 
larity of such service. 

Apropos of the statement on the maintenance item 
in the early part of this article three plant owners 


` representing 11 plants and having plants that have | 


been longest on central-station service were asked 
regarding repairs, etc., on prime movers and by that 
we mean large motors on compressors that replace 
steam-driven equipment. The reply of each was that 
in nine years’ time the only expense had been brushes 
for collector rings. It is physically impossible for a 
steam, gas or oil engine to produce a like record even 
for one year, let alone nine. 


FEATURES OF THE Motor Drive. 


One of the hardest things to “down” was the ap- 
parent necessity insisted upon by the engineers for 
speed regulation and machine operation for hours at 
a time on slow speed. The accompanying illustrations, 
Figs. 1 and 2, show such installations. Note the 
enormous banks of resistances necessary for the 
speed control demanded. Needless to say, most en- 
gineers now recognize the utter uselessness of such 
reqairements, although occasionally some consulting 
engineer calls for the variable-speed feature but is 
now easily convinced of its uselessness. Variable 
speed on an ice or refrigerating machine when oper- 
ated from central-station service is neither necessary 
nor desirable as by far the cheaper operation under 
such conditions is to run full capacity without motor 
resistance as long as necessary, and then shut down 


’ 


Fig. 4.—Crane Handling Three 400-Ib. Cakes of ice-—Newer 
Types Can Handie Six Cakes. 


for a definite time, much as an automatic machine 
would do. If reasonable speed change is desired it 
can be obtained by changing pulleys. In that manner 
not only are best results obtained but cheaper rates 
and lowest cost in operation. 

As with the necessity of distilled water in ice 
making where muddy water was encountered in the 
first artificial ice plant and then | blindly \following 
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that procedure in subsequent plants without any fur- 
ther investigation, so with the slip-ring motor in con- 
nection with compressor drive. As stated gengineers 
wanted variable-speed features as they had always 
had them on steam equipment, and as slip-ring 
motors were the only alternating-current type pos- 
sessing such characteristics, of course slip-ring motors 
were used, and in the large majority of cases we have 
continued to use them even after establishing the fact 
that. variable-speed requirements were not necessary. 
Recently, however, we have discarded that idea. 
Synchronous motors are just as adaptable and much 


Fig. 5.-—-Typical Outdoor Transformer Bank Serving ice Plant. 


more desirable both from the central station’s as well 
as the customer's viewpoint, as they have a slightly 
higher efficiency, and at unity power-factor will tend 
to correct the power-factor not only for the plant 
induction load in auxiliary motors’ but also as a line 
corrector to a limited extent in the immediate vicinity. 
There is no doubt but that the compressor motor of 
the future, and especially from 1co hp. and upwards, 
will be the synchronous motor. 

In the nine new ice plants now under construction 
12 synchronous motors will be installed on compres- 
sors and motor-generator sets. As to the starting 
torque of such motors only one such compressor 
motor has been tested so far by us—a 225-hp. 200- 
r.p.m., 220-volt Electric Machinery Co. motor direct- 
connected to a De La Vergne compressor. This mo- 
tor, having a running current of 480 amperes, re- 
quired 57 seconds to come from rest to full speed and 
required 720 amp. at pulling in. As the compressor 
has a 6-ton flywheel to overcoine as well as machine 
starting this performance is most excellent. á 

The ice pictured in Fig. 3 is raw-water ice manu- 
factured by the De La Vergne process in which the 
air pipe is hung from the side of the can at an angle 
such that the air outlet is at the center of the can and 
about 12 in. from the bottom. Dry air (dehydrated 
by the refrigeration process) is supplied through a 
header and hose connection, the pipe being frozen into 
the cake of ice. To release the pipe from the ice, a 
steam or hot water needle is inserted into the air pipe. 
releasing the pipe so it can easily be withdrawn. The 
pipe hole is readily seen in the picture. 

Fig. 4 will serve to illustrate another improvement 
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tending to reduce production cost—in this case labor. 
It shows a crane handling three 400-lb. cakes of ice. 
Imagine, if you will, this crane carrying six in place 
of three cans. One of our plants has just completed 
the installation of a six-can crane. 

The tanks are 24 cans wide and the air laterals 
ure arranged to supply air to six cans at a time. A 
water-softening and treating device was also installed. 
The cans are filled at the dump end of the tank and 
the cranes are equipped with motors for rack-lift and 
travel. The result is a novice can operate it; the 
necessity for manual labor being reduced to a mini- 
mum, labor will stay. In this plant, one of 200-ton 
daily capacity, the net result of the installation of 
crane and water softener is the expense of six men 
per 24 hours is saved. As these cranes are in opera- 
tion but not sufficiently completed so that a good 
picture could be taken the three-can crane is shown 
as being best able to illustrate the point. Another 
advantage in this system is that with cans filled at 
the dump no hose is required for can filling to be 
hauled all over the deck. 

Apart from the ice manufacture and larger refrig- 
eration side of the question there are numerous other 
applications of refrigeration equipment that central 
stations should keep in mind and that are more or less 
special applications. 

One such case is that of refrigeration for theater 
and moving-picture houses. We are now getting 
ready two such installations, each requiring a 1oo-hp. 
motor on a refrigerating machinę supplving cold air 
to the theater; each of these houses has a seating 
capacity of about 2800 persons. Special meters will 
be installed in order to learn the cost of such re- 
frigeration. 

Methods of installing customer service, or “his 
power plant” as we call it, for this class of business 
may be of interest. For the average ice-manufactur- 
ing customer the transformer bank is usually installed 
on a pole platform and it possible so located as to 
make the shortest possible line drop from the sec- 
ondary side to his service switch: this is shown in 
Fig. 5. 

Many such customers, however, have very artistic 
buildings and do not want them disfigured with such 
equipment, to use their expression. In this case 
transformer vaults house the transformer as well as 
line equipments. Fig. 6 shows such a transformer 
room. The customer provides the room necessary 
for such an installation. 

The question has been asked “How about central- 
station competition?” As a competitor the distilled- 
water plant system is in no way to be feared. It will 
still have its place but from necessity not economy. 
The best of such plants, taking the average operation 
over a life of several years, and that only when oper- 
ated and watched by careful supervision, will produce 
an average not to exceed 6 tons of ice per ton of coal 
of say 11,000 B.t.u. heat value. 

At present prices of coal the cost for fuel alone 
will range from 50 to 200% more than the average 
cost of electrical energy in a fair or large sized plant.. 
Such a statement can be only general as rates vary 
in different localities but the saving in an electrically 

operated plant is very evident when properly analyzed. 

The most economical types of plants as direct 
competitors to the central station are the plate ice 
plants and the can plants having uniflow or poppet 

valve engines with superheated steam and operating 
condensing. When. however. we can get the prospec- 
tive buyer to lay all his cards on fhe table and,-con- 
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scientiously consider every item of investment, opera- 
tion, location, maintenance and repairs, to place one 
type of plant fairly against another the electrically 
operated plant will invariably be the selection. 

There are also numerous applications for small 
machine installations in restaurants, florist shops, 
groceries, markets, etc., and a tremendous number of 
them are being installed. It is not the intention to go 
into the subject of small refrigerating machines for 
such as well as household work at this time; more 
full data on this will be presented in a later article. 
The small electrically operated machine, however, 1s 
finding its way more and more into such places. 

The household machines likewise are on the way 
and their name is legion. Something over forty of 
„such machines have been investigated from time to 
time, but the staying qualities of many of them seem 
to be very weak. Hardly a week passes but we hear 
of some new design or principle but that apparently is 
as far as many of them go. 

In general such machines are of two types, rotary 
and reciprocating and these again being divided into 
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Fig. 6.—12,000-Volt Transformer Vault in Ice Plant. 
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water-cooled and 
operation. 

Just a word as to new processes in ice manufac- 
ture. A new invention has recently been brought out 
although not yet thoroughly proven in. It consists 
of first treating water so as to throw down as much 
of its solid matter as possible and then treating it 
chemically as the water is delivered to cans, the object 
being to agitate the water by chemical rather than by 
mechanical means during the process of freezing. 

It is claimed that such a system would lend itself 
most excellently in changing over a distilled-water 
plant to the raw-water system. Although successful 
in test operation in a small way this system has not yet 
proven itself commercially. 

In conclusion, there is but this to say. The pio- 
neering work connected with central-station service 
for artificial ice manufacture has been completed and 
has “proven in.” There are enough such plants of 
every description connected or being connected to 
central-station lines to give the investigator almost 
any information he might desire. With such informa- 
tion and records for service as we have back of us 
there can be but one answer—central-station service 
of 100% for ice and refrigeration operation. 


air-cooled—as to system of 
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ADVANTAGES OF ELECTRIFICATION EX- 
PLAINED TO CANADIAN ENGINEERS. 


F. H. Shepard of Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co. Delivers Interesting Address. 


At the recent annual meeting of the Engineering 
Institute of Canada, F. H. Shepard, director of the 
heavy traction department of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co., presented a very able paper 
on the electrification of railroads. In his address, Mr. 
Shepard brought out very clearly the growing need 
for electrification in this country and its many advan- 
tages as well as the remarkable results which have 
been obtained in its application. 

Due to the vast area of this country, its growth and 
prosperity have depended largely upon transportation 
facilities, and for this reason any improvement in the 
railroad condition is especially important. That the 
substitution of electric for steam power will improve 
these conditions has been amply demonstrated in every 
instance where it has been applied. The only ex- 
planation, therefore, why railroad electrification is so 
limited may be ascribed to that inertia which halts the 
undertaking of large works, accompanied, as they 
inevitably are, by such complications as questions of 
finance, immediate necessity, immediate return, etc. 

An advantage of railroad electrification rests 
largely in the ease with which large amounts of power 
can be used for a single train, and in the facility with 
which electric power can be applied, regulated and 
controlled. These advantages secure fewer and accel- 
erated movements of train units and larger trains as 
well. Increased capacity and service, therefore, directly 
obtains from existing tracks, terminals and equipment. 

The ability for service of electrical equipment as 
compared with steam is truly amazing. The length 
of time out of service necessary to insure reliable 
operation is very small—a common schedule for in- 
spection of eletcrical equipment is at the end of 3000 
miles operation, whilea much greater mileage is fre- 
quent and there are individual records as high as 10,006 
to 12,000 miles. The maintenance is therefore con- 
siderably less for an electric locomotive than for steam 
and this saving, which is generally taken to be about 
50% will probably be materially increased in future 
installations. 

The ever present necessity for increased efficiency 
in transportation has already brought about a very 
material increase in size of trains. With steam power 
this has been secured at great increase in size of 
locomotives, revision of line, reconstruction of bridges, 
etc. Undoubtedly, had electrification been available, 
much of this capital expenditure would have been 
obviated, owing to the flexibility with which electric 
power can be applied. 

The saving of fuel due to the use of electrie power 
is, of course, complete in the case of hydro-electric 
supply and is 50% or more from steam electric gener- 
ating stations. This considerable saving is due both 
to the great efficiency of steam generation in large 
units under the economical arrangements obtaining 
in modern power-houses and to the avoidance of losses 
at the locomotive itself. 

In these days of increased costs, that for the sup- 
ply of electric power is almost alone in having been 
stationary or even reduced during recent years. . This 
has been due to the economies obtained by the genera- 
tion and distribution of large amounts of power. The 
present, therefore, seems to be a particularly oppor- 
tune time for actively undertaking the extension_of 
railway electrification. 
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Commercial Policies of Central- 
Stations 


War-time Policies and their Lessons in Meter Reading, Bil- 
ling, Making Trouble Calls, Lamp Renewals and Similar 
Practices Concerned with the Commercial Work of Utilities 


tral station are understood to be those practices 

and policies that have to do with the commercial 
public-policy and financial sides of public utility oper- 
ation as differentiated from the technical. Roughly, 
these commercial’ policies embrace such matters as the 
methods of metering and billing customers, of obtain- 
ing and encouraging load, merchandising and general 
building up of that bond that is so important for the 
best interests of both customer and company. 

Service, in which the central stations—in fact, all 
public utilities—have taken so much pride, and which 
has been developed to such a high degree of art, was 
restricted, curtailed and in some instances eliminated 
altogether when the war came with its necessary re- 
trenchments. What had been liberally given away 
gratis suddenly assumed the aspect of an extravagance. 
It was frowned upon under all circumstances and 
could be obtained at best only in a modified way for a 
charge. The aim was not to make profit out of serv- 
ice but to restrict that service and discourage expect- 
ancy and the demand for it. 

Out of this state of things must come reaction, as 
always. As conditions approach normal, retrench- 
ments will give way to extensions, economies to ex- 
penditures, until the high quality of service comes 
again. Meanwhile, many of the policies and practices 
in vogue before the war that were allowed to lapse 
during the war and the readjustment period following 
it, will come again in a modified way. On the other 
hand, many of the war-time measures will remain, 
likewise modified, because of the benefits they possess. 
Every utility has its problems, the details of which 
may he pertinent to itself. Put all have problems 
common to all other utilities. These problems deal 
with obtaining customers, serving them, charging 
them for service rendered and so forth. Some of the 
interesting policies that came about because of the 
war, and policies that have grown from them will be 
mentioned. 


C OMMERCIAL policies and practices of the cen- 


METER READING AND BILLING. 


The cost of reading meters and billing the resi- 
dence customer is a large item of expense, in fact the 
chief expense connected with the residence customer. 
The urgent necessity for economizing and lowering 
the cost of doing business coupled with the inability 
to maintain the force of men for reading meters, and 
doing the clerical work involved resulted in many 
companies adopting new policies and practices. Many 
companies adhered to their practices, although con- 
sidering many suggestions that aimed to reduce the 
labor shortage and lower the cost of doing business. 

The Philadelphia Edison Co., effective the first of 
this year, adcpted the policy of reading meters and 
billing residence customers every three months instead 
of monthly. The Detroit Edison Co. employs a two- 
month period. It is understood these practices are 


permanent, as they have so far proved very Satis- 
factory. 

Attempts have been made in a number of com- 
munities to bring about a co-operative or unified 
meter reading and billing bureau. For example, in 
Kansas effort has been made to have electric and gas 
meters read and billed by the men, although ditierent 
companies operate these utilities. Some utilities, oper- 
ating both gas and electric, had been in the custom of 
billing each separately on separate bills, but. have now 
combined the twa, on one bill. The Public Service 
Company of Northern Illinois is one of these com- 
panies. 

One of the most prolific sources of lost time is due 
to inability of the meter reader to enter residences 
when the tenant is absent ; continued inability to obtain 
readings involves not only loss of time but the ques- 
tion of whether the reader is doing his work conscien- 
tiously. One way of overcoming this difficulty, recent- 
ly adopted by the Public Service Company of North- 
ern Illinois, is to deliver a blank bill across which is 
stamped “Your bill cannot be rendered because our 
meter reader found no one at home when he called.” 
This statement explains why a bill does not arrive, 
and tells why, a month later, the bill appears higher 
than usual. Moreover, the responsibility is placed 
upon the customer while the meter reader’s calls are 
checked. Another practice that takes care of the - 
meter unread because access could not be obtained due 
to an absent tenant is to send, or leave at the time of 
attempting to read the meter, a return stamped postal 
card, which states the reader could not read the meter 
and asking that the relative positions of the pointers 
of the meter dials be indicated upon dials shown on 
the card. How to read the meter is explained. 

The Houston Light & Power Co. uses a dupli- 
cate form of bill in which the duplicate folds over, 
the customer receives the carbon copy, the original 
being retained by the company. This reduces the 
amount of handling and trouble and delay should the 
customer lose his bill or come to the office without it. 
The company finds that 90% of the customers who 
apply for duplicate bills either have lost their copy or 
failed to take them along when going to the office to 
pay them. Frequently the customer knows the 
amount of his bill and only wants a receipt, while the 
company also requires a record that the account has 
been settled. It might be pointed out that this type of 
bill is most applicable when bills are paid only at one 
office, hence is not useful where drug stores, branch 
offices, etc., are used as pay stations. 

A number of companies have taken to sending 
out notices with their bills during the early winter 
months, explaining why the bills for the coming 
months will probably be higher than those ef the 
months past. That the daylight-saving law is out of 
season, that the actual hours of daylight are fewer, 
that the days are becoming colder and many of them 
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darker are given as reasons why the electric light and 
gas bills will be higher. 

Labor is conserved by making available labor do 
more or reducing the work to be done. The labor 
shortage during the war, and its cost were met so 
far as meter reading and billing are concerned by 
reducing the work to be done and using labor differ- 
ently. One of the practices most largely employed 
was that of replacing men by women and schoolboys, 
the former for meter reading, the latter for bill de- 


livering. Many companies are adhering to the use. 


of women meter readers, replacing them by men, how- 
ever, as the women resign and leave the company. 
The state of Pennsylvania has prohibited the use of 
women for certain work, and this acted as a deterrent 
to many companies who might have employed women 
on a larger scale than they actually did. 


One time-saving measure adopted is to combine ` 


meter reading and billing, leaving the meter reading 
at the time the meter was read, or. using the same 
force for delivery purposes when they were not read- 
ing meters. While this is still being done by some 
companies, others have found it quicker and cheaper 
to have the meter readers adhere to the reading and 
the deliverers to delivering. One of these is the Day- 
ton Power & Light Co. 

In many cases companies are considering, and 
some have already adopted, mechanical bookkeeping, 
and billing, which naturally follows. Whereas me- 
chanical bookkeeping was once considered primarily 
as a method of dispensing with man power, it is now 
judged upon the unit cost of doing the work. 


FREE AND CHARGE TROUBLE CALLS. 


Companies that had taken a pride in answering 
trouble calls with the speed that a fire department 
answers a fire alarm had to retrench and operate with 
a smaller force. As eliminating the dispensable free 
service was preferable to increasing rates, free trouble 
calls and fuse renewals and similar work was elimin- 
ated everywhere. Instead, most companies instituted 
a nominal charge for renewing fuses, clearing up a 
ground or crossed wire and similar trouble the fault 
of the customer such as occurs daily in many domes- 
tic and industrial installations. The charge, usually 
25 and 35c, was enough to cover the actual material 
expense and at the same time act as a deterrent to the 
unreasonable and thoughtless customer, but not deter 
the one really in trouble, nor encourage unwise 
alternative methods. 

Making a nominal charge for fuse renewals and 
trouble calls does not entail the difficulties that does 
that of repairs for appliances and appliance cords. 
This latter is a more difficult matter as to what to 
charge for a number of reasons. A current- 
consuming device that is not working because de- 
fective is of little value as a load builder. Moreover 
a defective device only serves to irritate the owner. 
In charging for appliance repairs and cord renewals, 
great care must be taken not to discourage the use 
of these devices on the one hand by making excessive 
charges, nor yet giving a service gratis where a charge 
sufficient to cover the cost of materials and labor can 
be justly.and equitably charged, since the expenses 
must be ultimately met. This has been accomplished 
by different companies in different ways. Rates must 
be low, and this is accomplished when. the charge 
merely covers the expense of materials involved. That 
introducing a charge for making repairs to current- 
consuming devices does not prevent needed repairs 
from being made—while it doubtless does discourage 
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needless repairs—is the opinion of some of the com- 
panies that have adopted the above practice. 


Some central stations have ceased doing any un- 
necessary repair work upon customers’ premises, such 
as motor repairs, etc., and instead hand this work over 
to local contractors. In some cases the utility is the 
go-between, in other cases the customer is referred to 
the contractor directly. By adopting this latter policy 
the Dayton Power & Light Co. has been able to great- 
ly reduce its cost of free repairs without affecting the 
revenue derived, while local contractors have 
benefited. i 


LAMP RENEWAL POLICIES: 


Whether lamp renewals shall be made free of 
charge has long been a mooted question, because it 1s 
one that embraces such matters as the amount of 
revenue obtained from lighting, the amount of light 
obtained per kilowatt-hour, and the extent to which 
the doctrine of efficiency. and high intensities is fol- 
lowed. High cost of lamps made many companies take 
to making a charge that covered their expense. 
Whereas lamp renewals has been made free of charge 
by some of the large companies, like the Common- 
wealth Edison Co. of Chicago, and delivered free of 
charge upon a few hours notice by telephone, a policy 
of charging for renewals delivered has been adopted. 
Renewals are free, but if delivered a charge is made 
for deliveries, 35 cents per call regardless of number 
of lamps delivered. This serves to deter the customer 
wanting a few lamps from asking that they be deliv- 
ered, but does not interfere with those that want a 
large number, as for a theater, etc. The delivery 


charge merely acts as a deterrent for these that ex- 


pect a needless luxury and. unnecessary service. 


During the last two years more than one hundred 
of the large central station companies have changed 
their lamp-renewal policies. Some of those that stul 
adhere to the free renewal doctrine have under ad- 
visement the matter of adopting lamp exchanges on 
a list price basis. In many cities the central station is 
adhering to lamp sales on a list price basis in which 
the local contractors and dealers are co-operating. 


CO-OPERATIVE PURCHASE OF MERCHANDISE. 


. Co-operative purchase of electrical merchandise by 
a number of central-station companies, a practice 
adopted more than a year ago, has proved so success- 
ful that the practice is being continued. One of the 
conspicuous instances where merchandise is being pur- 
chased upon the co-operative principle is that of the 
Commonwealth Edison, Henry L. Doherty, Narragan- 
sett Electric Lighting. Edison Electric Illuminating, 
Union Electric Light & Power, Philadelphia Electric, 
Potomac Electric Light & Power, Consolidated Gas, 
Electric Light & Power, Public Service Co. of New 
Jersev and the Edison Electric Illuminating Co. of 
brooklyn. These companies purchase certain types of 
electric merchandise, notably lamps upon a co-opera- 
tive basis. By pooling their orders and times of de- 
livery they are able to buy at a price about 50% with 
better deliveries than obtainable were each purchasing 
independently in the open market. Overhead, invest- 
ment in stocks, as well as the actual price is lowered. 


LINE EXTENSIONS AND WIRING CAMPAIGNS. 


Line extensions were frowned upon: by the Gov- 
ernment early in the war. Difficulties in obtaining 
men and materials and of financing them also com- 
bined to stop all except the most urgent extension,ef 
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lines. Plants that were to engage in munitions work 
were called upon to pay for the cost of connecting 
up central-station service. Most of these contracts 
required the customer to find the capital for making 
the extension, it being agreed that the utility would 
refund the cost in yearly payments plus interest. 
Though the war is over, many of the large central sta- 
tions still adhere to similar arrangements as the above. 
Somewhat allied to line extensions is that of wir- 
ing existing houses. [louse-wiring campaigns almost 
entirely ceased during the war. Lately, however, the 
utility companies have gone out after this class of 
business in all seriousness. Some of the central sta- 
tions do the wiring themselves, some sublet the con- 
tracts to local contractors, and some carry on an ad- 
vertising campaign in co-operation with dealers and 
contractors. In nearly all instances, 
installment plan is optional. 


Perniciry AND MERCHANDISING METHODS. 


The war wroveht havoc with the selling methods 
of all industries, and in central-station merchandising 
new methods have very largely replaced the older cus- 
toms. With sales forces depleted, the utilities had to 
adopt other tactics of reaching their prospective cus- 
tomers and keeping up their sales. Without choice in the 
matter they took up upon a larger scale than previ- 
ously the only alternative left them. These consisted 
chiefly of publicity and propaganda through adver- 
tising in local newspapers and magazines, through the 
mails, on bill boards and similar ways: and through 
making every employe a salesman of current-consum- 
ing devices, giving commissions in cash or merchan- 
dise and publicity to their. achievements to act as 
incentives. 

One of the outstanding features of the last year 
or so is perhaps the extent to which all public utilities 
have taken to publicity through the many mediums 
such as newspapers. This was due at first to the 
appeals to the public when coal shortages occurred. 
when service was suspended on fuellness days and 
when artificial hghting was curtailed. New rate in- 
creases were forecasted by telling through the news- 
papers of the hardships encountered, the importance 
of public utilities to national endeavor, what the Presi- 
dent had said about standing by the utilities and so 
forth. With the good results that followed this 
method of prompting the public and appealing to them, 
naturally, when the time came to increase merchandis- 
ing in face of curtailed sales forces, the newspapers 
and similar medium were resorted to. The consensus 
of opinion among the companies that have taken to 
newspaper advertising, hence that have gained most 
from it, therefore, seems to be that hereafter these 
channels will be continued to be used even though 
the sales force reverts to its pre-war basis. The 
former will be used to pave the wav for the latter. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 

Utility. Rate Fixing.” By C. E. Grunsky. San 
Technical Publishing Co. Cloth, 170 pages (5% 
Supplied by International Trade Press, Ine., $2.50, 

No sooner does a court specify what elements 
must be considered in establishing rates, then the rea- 
sonableness and equity of the court's ruling begins to 
be questioned. The rule set forth by the Supreme 
Court, in the case of Smyth vs. Ames to the effect 
that: “The basis of all calculations as to the reason- 
ableness of rates to be charged by a corporation main- 
taming a pubhe highwav under legislative sanction 
must be the fair value of the property being used by 
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has been gen- 
and 


it for the convenience of the public.” 
erally followed by rate-fixing commissions 
authorities. 

The author in the series of articles collected and 
bound in one volume endeavors to make it plain that 
value is not the logical starting point for fixing public 
utility rates. He points out that value is a result and 
not a cause. Furthermore, he reasons that it is not 
the court's function to determine a proper basis for 
rates but merely to sce that the rates do not result in 
confiscation nor create excessively high values upon 
which rates are based. 

Commissions that have wrestled with the problem 
of a proper rate base will find much illuminating dis- 
cussion in the book. Stated in a sentence, the author's 
proposition is that “the rate base which is in every 
respect satisfactory is the legitimate, properly déter- 
mined investment, undiminished hy depreciation, but 
with due consideration to the cost of developing busi- 
ness.” This preposition he substantiates by chapters 
on General Comments on Rate Fixine: [elements De- 
serving Special Consideration When Rates Are to Be 
Fixed: Appraisal of Real Estate Adapted to Special 
Use: Determination of the Value of Real Estate in 
Eminent Domain Proceedings: Depreciation and A\p- 
preciation: the Value of Water Right; the Rate of 
Return: the Rate Schedule: the Public Utifty Rate 
Base: Fair Value and the Rate dase. 

C. M. JANSKY. 


“Essentials of Alternating Currents. By W. H. Timbie 
and H. H. Higbie. New York: John Wiley & Sons. Cloth, 
374 pages (5 by 7 in.), 225 illustrations. Supphed by Inter- 
national Trades Press, Inc., for $1.60. 

This is a good elementary book by Professors 
Timbie and Higbie. The former is professor of ap- 
plied science at Wentworth Institute, Boston, who has 
served as editor-in-chief of the War Department's 
Committee on Education, Special Training and Voca- 
tional Instruction; the latter is professor of electrical 
engineering of the University of Michigan. The book 
is prepared admirably for the use particularly of cle- 
mentary students and workmen who are preparing to 
handle alternating-current machinery. It can be read 
profitably by engineers other than those who have 
specialized in electricity. Tt demonstrates very clearly 
that the fundamentals of alternating current can he 
presented in concise and readily understandable form 
so that the self-taught man can comprehend them. 

A feature of the book is the fact that the subject is 


presented without recourse to analytical mathematics. 


Many numerical problems are solved, but the solutions 
are all effected graphically by means of veetors and 
triangles. The. use of vectors in elementary texts 1s 
to be commended, since it supplies the student with a 
visual conception of his problem that mathematical 
equations do not give. kach of the ten chapters is 
followed by a summary of the material in the chapter 
and by a long list of exercises and problems for solu- 
tion. The only criticism that can be made about the 
problems is that answers are not included in the text. 
The advisability of including answers m a text is a 
mooted question, however. 

The theory of alternating currents is rade clear 
by a large number of vector and wiring diagrams. The 
practical control of alternating-current circuits is illus- 
trated by a correspondingly large number of halftone 
views of machinery of the latest models. This book 
should prove very useful to all who are seeking a brief 
and easily comprehended treatise on_the essentials of 
alternating currents. 
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The Field for Industrial Electric 
Trucks and ‘Tractors 


Tremendous Possibilities of This Equipment But Little Known—Some 
Features of the Apparatus— Need for Central-Station Co-operation 


NDUSTRIAL trans- —————— 
| portation by means of 

trucks or tractors 
using electricity as a mo- 
tive power, although it 
has had a very substan- 
tial growth since its in- 
troduction a few years 
ago, has been greatly 
eclipsed by many other 
electrical applications dur- 
ing this period. This lack 
of growth can be chiefly 
attributed to two reasons 
which may be briefly 
stated as follows. 

In the first place the value of this method of haul- 
ing 1s not as readily appreciated by manufacturers as 
many other applications. The labor it replaces or 
whose working power it increases was, until the out- 
break of the war and the resultant scarcity of labor, 


se the 


trucks and tractors. 


ticles 


prehensive manner. 


comparatively cheap and abundant and the original | 


investment relatively high. Furthermore in some 
cases the character of the saving which the installation 
of electric industrial transportation equipment makes 
possible is rather vague. It cannot be prescribed to 
any single operation entering into the finished product 
in such plants but is accomplished by numerous sav- 
ings in different departments or by a reduction in the 
operating or overhead expenses of these departments. 
It follows, therefore, that these savings cannot be 
predetermined unless an adequate accounting and cost 
system is kept in these plants. 


HIS is the first of a series of articles dealing 
application of industrial electric 
In this the subject is treated 
in a nents general manner. 
lremendous possibilities in this field is given and 
also some information on the details of the equip- 
ment and what it wl do. 
the application of trucks and tractors to 12 
specific industries will be discussed in a com- 
The possibilities for their 
use under varying conditions will be shown, as 
well as facts and figures on actual installations. 
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Sars Secondly, — either 
through neglect by the 
manufacturers of traction 
apparatus or by disinter- 
estedness on the part of 
the central stations and 
other electrical interests, 
suthicient co- “operation and 

stimulus has not been 
given to the introduction 
of the equipment used in 
this work, or to the pos- 
sibilities. 

In common with all 
other labor-saving appa- 
ratus the war gave the 
application of electric industrial trucks and tractors 
a powerful impetus. The extreme labor conditions 
created during this time, when manpower became its 
most valuable asset, forced upon industry the immedi- 
ate adoption of any device which would enable pro- 
duction to continue. There was no longer any op- 
portunity to balance the investment necessary to install 
automatic equipment against its saving over the old 
manpower methods for the latter could not be main- 
tained. The question became one of delivery and 
performance and here the electric industrial truck and 
tragtor proved their worth. Many manufacturers that 
had previously been unapproachable ordered, and re- 
peated their orders, for this equipment and found 
substantial proof of the claims that had been made. 

Will the impetus thus given be lost or will the elec- 
trical industry as a whole grasp the opportunity it 
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Typical Scene Showing Tractor Hauling Long Train of Trailers in Railroad Station. 
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Unloading Freight Cars With Electric Tractor, Showing 
Flexibility Obtainable. 


offers to add another principal use for electric power ? 
To the central-station it offers great possibilities for 
a large load of a highly desirable character. To the 
contractor-dealer it offers additional profits in the way 
of increased sales and the installation of charging 
equipment, etc. To the industry as a whole it offers 
another application for electricity with exceptional 
accessory possibilities and further prominence for 
electrical apparatus. . 
In this article, which is the first of a series 
dealing with electric industrial trucks and tractors, the 
more prominent mechanical and electrical features of 
the apparatus and some of the more recent improve- 
ments in design and equipment are described. The 
possible field for their use is also covered in a general 
introductory way and the advantages which they offer 
to industrial plants and the different electrical inter- 


ests explained. Each of the succeeding articles will | 


describe the practical application of this apparatus 
in some prominent industry with the intention of dem- 
onstrating to similar industries the advantages and 
savings which their use makes possible. — . 

The subject of industrial electric traction immedi- 
ately calls to mind the small, silent, rapid locomotives, 
trucks or cars, hauling or carrying loads all out of 
proportion to their size, that may have been seen 
wending their way among the piles of luggage and 
crowds of people in large railroad terminals or among 
the material on shipping or receiving platforms. This 
is but natural, since the first practical application of 
tractors was for these purposes, and there is no doubt 
but that they still offer a great field for development. 
The vision must not be allowed to rest here, however, 
for this represents but a small portion of the possible 
field—a field so broad that it may be safely said to 
include nearly all lines of industry. 

This statement may appear exaggerated to many, 
and so it would be, if the ability of electric tractors 
and trucks to effect savings in industrial transportation 
by replacing hand-trucking was the only use to be 
considered or to which they can be applied. Since the 
introduction of industrial electric traction vehicles 
this phase of their application has never been ques- 
tioned and is generally understood. While it is not 
the intention to detract from the advantages possible 
in this work, an opportunity as great or greater exists 
in their application as a method in increasing factory 
efficiency and in performing a multitude of duties 
which could not be done by and are not associated 
with hand-trucking. In order to clearly understand 
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the extent of these uses as well as to realize fully the 
savings which are made possible by the use of electric 
traction equipment, the many different kinds of appa- 
ratus and attachments and their advantages must be 
realized. 


VARIOUS FORMS OF APPARATUS AND AUXILIARY 
' EQUIPMENT. 


Industrial electric traction equipment may be 
roughly divided into two classes—locomotives or trac- 
tors, which are equipped with the necessary power and 
control apparatus and a place for the operator, but on 
which no provision is made for carrying; and trucks, 
which carry the same apparatus but on which space is 
allowed for the transporting of material, etc. These 
may be designed to run on tracks, where the route 
of travel is definitely laid out and where conditions 
are such as to restrict passageways very closely and 
the utmost power is desired, or they may be built 
with flat wheels equipped with tires for operation over 
almost any surface. The power, when it is desired to 
operate the machines on tracks, may either be re- 
ceived from storage batteries on the tractor or through 
some form of trolley from an outside source. Unless 
track operation is intended the power is received from 
storage batteries. 

Where the apparatus is designed for use on tracks 
the limitations as to speed, size and power are unre- 
stricted, which is especially true where the power is 
received from an outside source. The high cost of 
these equipments and their distributing limitations, 
however, prohibits their use except in comparatively 
few cases where these features are essential. 

The storage-battery vehicle, on the other hand, 
designed for use on any surface has a far greater field 
and, although somewhat restricted as to practical 
speed and power, embodies these features to a suff- 
cient extent for ordinary purposes. Although the 
fields of these two forms are sufficiently well defined 
and limited to prevent encroachment, the same auxil- 
lary devices may be supplied with either and the 
methods which they employ are common. 

The progress made in the design of these storage- 
battery trucks and tractors since their introduction 
has been very rapid. Many improvements designed 
to meet almost every industrial requirement have been 
made, either in the locomotives and trucks or by the 
addition of certain auxiliary features. Among the 
prominent improvements in the machines are those of 
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steering, braking, battery and motor features, con- 
troller and control equipment, diminishing the neces- 
sary turning radius, couplings and numerous safety 
appliances. Of the auxiliary devices, the automatic 
lifting, loading, dumping and crane attachments are 
most familiar, although tractors and trucks have been 
equipped with pumps, lifting magnets, conveyors, etc., 
to meet special requirements. 


MECHANICAL FEATURES OF STORAGE-BATTERY 
TRACTORS. 


The standard storage-battery trucks have a tar- 
rying capacity up to two tons and the larger trac- 
tors have a draw-bar pull of 1500 lbs. Extreme rug- 
gedness has been incorporated into the design of both 
and they will permit of severe overloads and rough 
handling without any detrimental effects. Proper 
bearings, axles, springs and other mechanical parts 
are also of vital importance and should be determined 
before deciding on any certain make. 

The width of the apparatus has been practically 
standardized at 37 to 40 in., this having been accepted 
as the greatest width which will permit operation in 
ordinary passageways. The length of trucks for 
ordinary commercial purposes seldom exceeds 10 ft., 
as it has been found that longer trucks are not prac- 
tical and additional length is best obtained by the use 
of trailers. The length of locomotives varies accord- 
ing to the different uses for which they are intended 
but in general they are considerably shorter than the 
trucks. i ' 

The steering apparatus is very simple and sub- 
stantial. Special pains are taken in the design of this 
apparatus in order that the action will be positive and 
the response to the steering control prompt. This is 
particularly desirable when they are to be used in 
narrow passageways. In order to permit the use òf 
the vehicles in narrow passages and to reduce the 
turning radius to a minimum, manufacturers have 
adopted a variety of methods of steering and control. 
Nearly all machines can be driven either forward or 
backward which allows them to be driven into a small 
space loaded and driven out without trouble. To 
reduce the turning radius, some tractors are equipped 
for 4-wheel steering, in others one wheel is used in 
front The majority of. the machines now on the 
market may be turned completely around in a space 
but a few feet greater than the length of the tractor 
itself. 
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View of Electric Truck Hauling Heavy Load Up Grade. Show- 


ing Possibilikies in Loading Freight Cars. 
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An Idea of the Amount of Labor Saved by Using Tractors Is 


Shown by Their Application in Tube Plant. 


In common with most other electrical apparatus 
these tractors and trucks may be started instantly 
and require but a few seconds to attain their maximum 
speed. They are also equipped with brakes which 
will stop the machine when fully loaded and running 
at top speed, within its own length. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT ON INDUSTRIAL TRACTORS. 


The electrical equipment of a simple tractor or 
truck consists of a storage battery, motor, and suitable 
control apparatus. To these have been added from 
time to time numerous safety devices. The methods 
of installing, of course, differ widely in the various 
types made by the different manufacturers and for the 
uses for which they are intended. They are usually 
provided with a substantial covering which affords 
protection but arranged so that easy access may be 
had to all parts when required. 

The batteries may be either the Edison iron-nickel 
type or the lead type. The former being more rugged 
are recommended for use where the routes are rough 
or conditions severe. The latter, although weighing 
slightly more, are somewhat more efficient electrically. 
The batteries as furnished will supply the motor with 
enough power to run about 25 miles at an average 
speed of 6 to 8 miles per hour empty, which decreases 
slightly when loaded. Overloads such as are fre- 
quently encountered in climbing grades may be carried 
without difficulty, grades as high as 20% being com- 
mon practice. 

Batteries are usually charged at night or during 
slack periods. Where more than one charge a day is 
required it is commonly done by changing the battery, 
which can easily be accomplished in five minutes. The 
charging apparatus is the same as that generally used 
for charging the batteries of electric vehicles and 
trucks for street use. As no special engineering skill 
is needed in this operation and as it does not require 
constant attendance, the operator may be easily taught 
to make the proper charging connections before leav- 
ing, these can be disconnected by the watchman or 
some other employe when the charge has been com. 
pleted. 

The motors are the direct-current series-wound 


.type, the size, speed and voltage depending upon the 


size of the tractor and the design of the battery. They 
are suspended underneath the body of the machine 
as close as possible to the driving wheels to simplify 
the transmission and to reduce the attendant losses. 
The transmision follows the, general design jof-auto- 
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mobile transmission although many distinct features 
aré often employed. 

The control is usually of the drum type providing 
for three speeds forw ard and three reverse. It is in- 
closed in a cabinet and operated by a handle conveni- 
ently located. 

In nearly all makes the steering apparatus sa 
power control are operated by hand, while the brakes 
are controlled by a pedal. Safety devices which auto- 
matically. disconnect the motor from the battery and 
set the brakes when the operator leaves the machine 
are provided on many makes in addition to a discon- 
necting switch or fuse which can be locked to prevent 
tampering or use by unauthorized persons. 

DEVICES. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN AUXILIARY 


To meet the various demands of different manu- 
-facturers a number of machines having auxiliary at- 
tachments to: meet these demands have been intro- 
duced. The value of these attachments cannot be too 
strongly brought out for their proper application will 
often’ provide the necessary saving or efficiency fea- 
ture. -Briefly it may be stated that through the use of 
these aftachiients there is at present no form of hand- 
trucking which cannot be duplicated to advantage by 
the use of an electric power tractor or truck. 

Perhaps the principal auxiliary feature so far de- 
veloped and the one which presents the greatest ad- 
vantages, is the lifting truck. The body of this truck 
is built so that it can be raised or lowered, using the 
power of the truck. In the lowest position, the body 
of the truck is about 6 in. from the surface level. This 
permits it to be run under skids on which the material 
to be moved has been placed. The body of the truck 
is then raised and the material still on the skid is car- 
ried to the next place. It has been estimated that the 
average time required to load and unload a truck is 
fotir times as great as the time required to actually 
move the material. It is evident therefore, that such 
trucks may be used to advantage even on the shorter 
hauls, formerly considered beyond the sphere of the 
tractor. 

Another prominent feature which greatly extends 
the field of the tractor is the crane attachment. This 
attachment is simple, consisting of a gantry crane 

be mounted on the tractor frame, the hook of 
which is raised or lowered either by a separate motor 
or by the tractor motor. With this device, tractors 
may be used in moving heavy machinery or materials. 
This is especially desirable in small plants where a 
traveling crane cannot be installed. 


GOOD OPERATORS DESIRABLE. 


The selection of careful and reliable operators is 
a matter which very often is not given sufficient con- 
sideration. Many manufacturers and salesmen, desir- 
ing to lay too much stress on the simplicity of their 
particular make of apparatus have led purchasers to 
believe that the machine can be operated by anyone 
with success. The result has been that the machines 
have been left around the plant to be operated by any- 
one or, where special operators were assigned to them, 
care has not been exercised. in choosing the men. This, 
of course, materially reduces the life of the truck or 


tractor and increases the upkeep cost and in many. 
cases has made their use an added expense instead of 


a Saving. 

Although the control of the machines is so simple 
that a workman of average intelligence may be taught 
to operate one in about an hour, the proper results 
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cannot be obtained except by the selection of good 
operators. Such operators being more highly skilled 
than the ordinary trucker command: higher wages but 
it has been proven in innumerable cases that the sav- 
ings effected more than repay the added expense of a 
good operator. i 

At this time it might be well to dispel one impres- 
sion that seems prevalent among manufacturers and 
one which tractor salesmen may expect to come into 
contact with during the coming year especially. This 
impression is, that the returning seldiers, made strong 
and healthy by their military service will offer an 
abundant supply of truckers and similar labor that can- 
not be economically or patriotically ignored. While 
it is true that the vast majority of returning soldiers. 
will be better equipped physically than they. were be- 
fore entering the service, it is also true that they will 
be much better qualified for work requiring trained 
and skilled workmen and will consequently expect 
such work. Furthermore, electric vehicles will permit 
the profitable employment of men who have been in- 
jured in service, and after all theše men deserve pri- 
mary consideration. 


FIELD OF THE ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL TRUCKING. 


It is generally admitted that where any consider- 
able quantity of material is to be carried over dis- 
tances in excess of 100 yd. electric tractors and trucks 
offer great economic advantages over any other 
method of handling. This limitation in distance ap- 
plies to ordinary quantities of materials of such size 
that they can be easily handled by man-power. This, 
it would seem, restricts their use to the older factories 
where modern ideas of efficiency were not known at 


Electric Tractor Hauling Heavily Loaded Trailer in Industrial 
Plant. 
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the time of building and prohibits their’ operation in 
the modern plants where progressive assembly and 
other similar efficiency methods are practiced. As a 
matter of .fact, however, the opposite conditions pre- 
vail and the majority of practical economic installa- 
tions are to be found in the progressive modern plants. 
There is no question but that this condition is brought 
about by the improved cost systems _in use in these 
plants from which the approximate savings can be 
predetermined and the manufacturing policies which 
require that all equipment must be operated at its 
maximum efficiency. (His conditiéndoes not lessen the 
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opportunities for electric industrial transportation ap- 
paratus in the older plants but offers a profitable 
example which these plants may follow. 

The problem of keeping highly paid workmen and 
costly machinery busy by keeping them instantly sup- 
plied with the necessary material and stock is a serious 
one and one which these machines can greatly help in 
solving. In many plants the adoption of the apparatus 
may not appear practical on account of the small 
amount of trucking that is done in them but their 
application in this respect warrants their purchase, A 
study of the operating conditions in such cases will 
very often reveal a practical field for the use of a 
power truck or tractor and a very substantial saving 
for the manufacturer. For example, in many large 
plants the materials and parts are kept in stockrooms 
from which they are drawn as required by the work- 
men. This practice involves a considerable loss of 
time as the workmen frequently have to wait their 
turn at the stockroom and often waste time in going 
a considerable distance for stock or returning. This 
waste of time can be largely eliminated by using trac- 
tors or trucks to deliver the stock, the orders for 
which are either telephoned to the stockmen or given 
to the operator on regular routes. 

Similar savings can be affected in plants where 
material is taken directly from one department to 
another. Very often an appreciable increase in the 
savings can be made by using a lift-truck to haul 
receptacles which are mounted on skids. It can be 
readily seen that this method reduces the time lost in 
changing from one box or receptacle to another and 
the possible loss in breakage to a minimum. 

The general utility features of these machines can- 
not be neglected for these are often the determining 
factors in their selection for use in small plants. In 
these plants power cranes, hoists, etc., are not practical 
because there is seldom any use for them. When 
such work is to be done it is usually performed by a 
large number of the workmen who are taken from 
their regular work for this purpose. This results in 
a loss of time, not only the actual time required to 
do the work but because such labor tires the men so 
that they will not be able to put forth their best efforts 
for the balance of the day. 

One of the common utility duties that tractors 
or trucks are required to perform is placing and spot- 
ting freight cars. Except in the very large plants 
where steam locomotives are constantly in use this is 
an expensive process. How often does the entire 
receiving or shipping department of a small plant re- 
main idle waiting for the switch-engine from the rail- 
road company to move a car a few feet or wait until 
several of their number accomplish this task by main 
strength? While it is not the intention to present the 
industrial tractor as a possible competitor of the 
steam engine they can move an empty freight car short 
distances without seriously overloading their equip- 
ment. l 

As the electric truck and tractor are each designed 
for a different purpose, neither can be used to best 
advantage in the work of the other. The locomotive, 
or tractor, is made to draw trailers and similar ap- 
paratus, consequently, special attention is paid in their 
design to properly equip them for this work. Trucks 
are built to carry material, etc., and therefore more 
attention is given in their design to the features which 
will better equip them for this purpose. They will, 
of course, permit an occasional interchange of work, 
but for constant use can not operate efficiently except 
for the purpose for which they were built and for this 
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reason it is strongly recommended that they be used 
only for their own work. 

Up to the present time, the central-station com- 
panies, contractors and dealers have not taken much 
interest in the introduction, sale or development of 
industrial electric traetion equipment. This is rather 
unusual as these firms have established an enviable 
reputation for progressiveness and for promptly ac- 
cepting and pushing new appliances and since the 
possibilities for increasing loads and sales profits are 
as great in the traction field as in any other. Also, a 
large part of this field is still undeveloped and lends 
itself particularly well to the efforts of these firms. 

The nature of the service which traction equip- 
ment renders is such that it often requires the knowl- 
edge and ability of a salesman to bring a prospective 
purchaser to a full realization of its possibilities. Their 
introduction therefore can be much more quickly and 
easily accomplished by the supply house or central- 
station salesman as he is usually well acquainted with 
the customer’s methods and needs and the customer 
will place more confidence in his advice. 

As a load for central-station companies they are 
ideal. The battery charging is usually done at night 
during the off-peak period when any load is especially 
desirable. While this load is not large, being equiv- 
alent to about 9 kw. for a 2-ton truck, this off-peak 
feature and the fact that no power is used from the 
supply lines during the day or at other times when the 
load is large has caused many central stations to make 


Tractor Hauling Long Train of Tractors Under Difficult 
Conditions. 


special rates for charging service, which indicates thr: 
value which these companies place upon this load. 

Another possible advantage which they off” to 
central stations is that the use of tractors or -ucks. 
will often serve to introduce central-statioy service 
into plants generating their own powef. 
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The Origin of Electric Rate Control 


First of Twelve Articles on Electric Utility Valuation and 
Rates — Timeliness of the Subject—Evolution of Public 
Utility Regulation—Determining the Utility’s Investment 


By CHARLES W. McKAY 


\ 


Chief Appraisal Engineer for the Cooley & Marvin Co., Boston, Chicago and Toronto. 


E, who have followed the electric rate situation 
with such tense interest during the war period, 
have asked ourselves many a question regard- 


ing the future of the electric 
utilities. The answer to these 
questions was somewhat prob- 
lematical up to Nov. 11, 1918— 
the date of the signing of the 
armistice. Even during the past 
few months many of us have 
wondered as to the future of the 
` various electric industries. 

A year ago all of the electric 
utility interests were confronted 
with, to put it mildly, an exceed- 
ingly intricate problem. No mat- 
ter how efficient a utility man- 
ager may have been, he was 
handicapped by the fact that op- 
erating expenses were rapidly in- 
creasing and operating revenues 
were, at the very best, remaining 
constant. In many cases the 
revenues were decreasing. 

The seriousness of this 
whole situation was recognized 
by that wizard of electric utility 
finance, Samuel Insull, president 
of the Commonwealth Edison 
Co., of Chicago. Through Mr. 
Insull’s efforts, the precarious 
position of the American elec- 
trical utilities was brought to 
the attention of Mr. McAdoo, 
then Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States, and Mr. 
McAdoo, in turn, submitted the 
matter to President Wilson. As 
a result, measures were adopted 
which to some extent alleviated 
the difficulties which perplexed 
electric utility executives. 


INCREASED Costs OF UTILITY 
SUPPLIES AND OPERATING 
EXPENSES IN GENERAL. 


Few of the readers of this 
article are not familiar with the 
intricacies of the unusual prob- 
lems presented during the first 
few months of the year 1918. 
However, to review the situation 
briefly, it may be said that the 
cost of fuel had increased be- 
tween go and 150% during the 
several years previous to 1918 


while the cost of operating supplies and materials had 
increased between 35 and 700%. A further illustration 
of the extraordinary increase in material costs is given 


Twelve Articles on Central-Sta- 
tion Rates and Valuation. 
O one of the most 


important problems confronting 
the electric utilities today is that of 
securing rates adequate to meet not 
only the abnormal conditions which 
have prevailed during the war but also 
the exigencies of the present post-war 
readjustment program. 

It is this thought that has induced 
the editors of the ELectRICAL REVIEW 
to institute a “Rate and Valuation De- 
partment” —the function of which will 
be to supply general information on the 
subject of electrical utility rates and 
valuation to the managers of electrical 
utility properties. 

The scope of this department will be 
threefold: 

1. A series of articles discussing in 
detail the subject of electric utihty 
rates and values. 

2. A discussion of current rate cases 
with a view to pointing out thetr pos- 
sible application to the readers of the 
REVIEW. 

3. A clearing house for questions 
which may occur to the readers of the 
department as to the administration of 
their own rate and valuation problems. 

We have retained Charles W. McKay, 
chief appraisal engineer of the Cooley 

Marvin Co—one of the leading 
engineering firms in this country en- 
gaged in utility work—to conduct this 
department. Mr. McKay has devoted 
many years to appraisal and rate in- 
vestigations involving various classes 
of utility properties. 

Mr. McKay's work in conducting the 
Rate and Valuation Department will be 
greatly facilitated through his connec- 
tion with the Cooley & Marvin Co. 
Harold A. Marvin, of this firm, has had 
extensive experience in problems in- 
volving the accounting and auditing of 
electric utility companies. These prob- 
lems are bound to be closely assoctated 
to that of valuation in the determina- 
tion of electric utility rates. M. L. 
Cooley, the president of the company, 
is a lawyer and thoroughly conversant 


with the legal phase.of business admin- 


istration. Legal problems are inevit- 
ably interwoven with engineering and 
accounting problems in the proper de- 
termination of electrical utility rates. 


in Table I. This table was compiled by the New York 
Public Service Commission and has been taken from 
sworn evidence produced in the case heard before the 


Commission in the year 1917. 
Another problem which, dur- 


- ing the war period, proved most 


embarrassing to the electric utili- 
ties was that of labor costs. 
Again, taxes on both industrial 
and electric utility interests were 
materially increased. These fac- 
tors all tended toward an addi- 
tional operating burden on the 
companies.. 

To illustrate what the aver- 
age utility company was con- 
fronted with during the war 
period, the writer reproduces 
herewith an analysis (Table II) 
showing the comparative results 
of operation of public utilities 
companies giving electric and 
gas service and also electric 
transportation service. This 
table covers the years 1914 to 
1917, inclusive. The figures 
speak for themselves. 

Now, fortunately, the war is 
over. Unfortunately, however, 
we who are interested in the 
electric utilities are still con- 
fronted with many of the war 
problems. There is one bogey 
which has been entirely removed 
and that is the question of gov- 


“ernment control—possibly su- 


perseded by government owner- 
ship—of the electric utilities. 
Our telephone and telegraph 
contemporaries are less for- 
tunate—their fate is still for a 
time in the hands of our worthy 
Postmaster-General. 

Now that we are settling 
down to a post-war condition, it 
behooves us to face every issue 
squarely ; to consider most care- 
fully all of our present problems 
and the best possible means of 
their solution. 

It is this thought that has 
prompted the editors of the 
ELECTRICAL Review to provide 
a Rate and Valuation Depart- 
ment designed to afford the 
readers expert opinion upon 


electric utility rate and valuation problems, gratis. 
The prime objects of this department are twofold: 
First, to afford the reader a discussion of rate 
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problems as they come up from time to time. 

Second, to give him an adequate conception of the 
inseparably allied problem of valuation. Rates must 
nowadays always be predicated upon values. 

In the present series of articles, it is proposed to 
discuss the subject of electric utility values first and 
then the subject of electric utility rates. The reason 
for this order of presentation will be obvious when it 
is remembered that the price asked for any commodity 
must, of necessity, be based upon the cost of manu- 
facture of that commodity. 


ORIGIN AND EVOLUTION OF PusBLic UTILITY REGU- 
LATION. 


Many of us labor under the delusion that this 
whole question of rates and values is a product of the 
2oth Century. It is interesting to note that our ances- 
tors, even as far back as the 13th century, had given 
some thought to the question of the regulation of 
prices charged for what were then considered neces- 
sary commodities. During the 13th century the Eng- 
lish government took upon itself the task of exercising 
a more or less rigorous supervision over what it con- 
sidered public necessities. 

Of course, at that time our present so-called public 
utilities were nonexistent. There were no telephones 
and no electric light or railway systems. The govern- 
ment therefore confined its activities to the regulation 
of the prices charged for such commodities as food- 
stuffs, tobacco and ale. This early form of govern- 
ment supervision lasted but a short time and the rea- 
sons underlying its inception and subsequent abandon- 
ment are most interesting. In the 13th century busi- 
ness, or “trade” as it was then called, was looked 
down upon by the more intellectual classes. The 
result was to relegate the dispensation of the com- 
modities heretofore named to a class of tradesmen 
who were, to say the least, unscrupulous—the Jewish 
element predominating. There was, therefore, little 
competition since there was a certain spirit of frater- 
nalism among the dealers in the aforenamed cómmodi- 
ties. Later, however, the “trade” gradually developed 
into “business” and the educated classes who had 
heretofore looked down upon commercial enterprise 
began to participate therein. Competition resulted. 

Hence, the monopoly instituted by the compara- 
tively small and unscrupulous trade classes of the 13th 
century called forth a certain amount of governmental 
supervision or regulation. 

Later, as the field broadened with the influx of the 
educated classes into the realm of commerce, com- 
petition became more keen, and the need of govern- 
mental supervision became more or less superfluous. 
However, there is one branch of paternal regulation 
instituted by our British ancestors which may be re- 
garded as a progenitor of our modern public service 
commission form of control. During the 15th century 
an act of the English Parliament established a uniform 
tariff for boat hire on the River Thames in and about 
the city of London. This act stipulated that schedules 
of rates should be posted in public places. Further- 
more a committee, whose functions corresponded very 
closely to the duties of our modern public service com- 
missions, was appointed by the mayor of London to 
act as a commission to settle all complaints. As a 
matter of fact, the committee was composed of the 
aldermen of the city of London. 

Not long afterwards an act of Parliament pre- 
scribed a definite schedule of wagon freight tariffs. 
The authority for enforcing these tariffs was relegated 
to the county judicial authorities. 
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Perhaps the first forerunner of the modern public 
service commission in our own country was the board 
appointed by the colonial governors to supervise the 
prices charged for foodstuffs, liquors and tobacco. 
This board was established by laws enacted in the 
assemblies of a number of our original colonies. Later, 
several of the colonies enacted laws enforcing the 
adoption of “fair charges” for various classes of 
mechanical labor. 

It is most interesting to note that despite the early 


regulatory measures, all attempt at governmental regu- 


lation was subsequently abandoned. This, as in the 
case of the early English regulatory attempts, was due 
to the fact that keen competition eliminated the neces- 
sity for governmental regulation. 

Many’ years later, however, scientific development 
evolved an entirely new class of essential commodities. 
The invention of the steam engine, the development of ` 
electrical energy, the invention of the telephone and 
countless other products of the inventive genius of the 
19th century gave rise to a group of industries which 
year by year have become more and more essential to 
our civic and economic growth. It is but natural that 
these industries should be subject to some form of 
federal, state or municipal control. We all realize this 
fact but possibly its significance may be more apparent 
with the aid of a simple illustration. 

A man may buy a pair of shoes; if he does not like 
the shoes, he has the privilege of trading in some other 
store and buying some other make of shoes. How- 
ever, a man living in the suburbs of a town or city 
who is dissatisfied with the electric or steam train 
service between that town and his place of business 
may not transfer his patronage to another line, at least 
without appreciable inconvenience. 

Take our own case as an illustration. We may 
have very definite and well founded ideas as to the 
operation and regulation of electric utility companies ; 
nevertheless, let the telephone company or the street 
railway company, upon whom we are dependent for 
service, transgress one iota upon what we consider to 
be our service rights and we are at once up in arms. 


DEVELOPMENT OF COMMISSIONS AND RATE REGU- 
LATION. 


Hence, it is but natural that all of these most 
essential factors to our 20th century civilization should 
be subjected to some form of regulation, and I think 
even those qf us who have a grievance against the 
local public service commission will admit the justice 
of such a policy. Furthermore, a fair and just com- 
mission is just as beneficial to the electric utility inter- 
ests as it is to the public. Any fair-minded commis- 
sion is predisposed to safeguard the interests of the 
utilities and in most states the laws which have been 
responsible for the establishing of such commissions 
are so constituted that they, the commissions, are in 
duty bound to give equal attention to the rights of 
both the utilities and the public. 

With the rise of the commission method of public 
utility control there came the need for adequate meth- 
ods of determining whether the utilities subject to 
commission jurisdiction were charging exorbitant 
rates or whether the frequent complaints on the part 
of the utilities that they were operating under inade- 
quate service rates were justifiable. Naturally the 
commissions were obliged to determine some method 
of gauging the reasonableness of electric utility rates. 
As in all other industries, a rate charged for a product 
must be largely dependent upon two prime factors: 

First, the cost of manufacture; 
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Second, investment in plant. practice.of charging to operating expenses many Items 
The problem of investigating operating costs which should have been charged to the capital ac- 
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proved comparatively simple, even to the pioneers in 
the field of public utility jurisdiction. The problem of 
determining investment was much more serious. 


DETERMINING INVESTMENT AND PLANT VALUE. 


Few of the members of the early public utihty 
commissions were possessed of any knowledge of elec- 
tric utility values. The first thought that suggested 
itself to these early commissions was that the bond 
and stock issues would reflect an accurate. measure of 
the true worth of the properties under their jurisdic- 
tion. It soon developed. however, that things were 
not always what thev seemed. Companies were fre- 
quently overcapitalized and ‘in some cases undercapt- 
talized. The term “water stock” was much more 
prevalent in those days than it 1s now. 

Abandoning this method, however, of determimng 
utility values, the commissions next turned their atten- 
tion to the investment as presented by the companies: 
own records of value as shown by the books. Here, 
again, the commissions were confronted with count- 
less difficulties. Look values were often found to be 
most misleading and rarely did they afford a true 
index of property values. Omne reason for this will be 
apparent when it is remembered that vears ago many 


goal—-that of determining a fair value of the proper- 
ties under consideration. It served one purpose, how- 
ever—that of evolving the reproduction-cost theory 
which has since been used almost universally in the 
appraisement of ufility properties. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in a justly re- 
nowned case, handed down an‘opinion which was sub- 
stantially as follows: 

“There are three elements to be considered in the 
determination of the value of a utility property ; these 
elements are: 

Original cost where obtainable, 

“2. Reproduction cost, 

3, Present valne.” 

The significance of the words “where obtainable” 
which are used to qualify item No. I, original cost, 
will he apparent from the foregoing discussion of this 
phase of the subject. 

The reproduction-cost method 1s most ingenious 
and even its worst enemies admit that it 1s practically 
the only method of determining the fair value ot the 
electric utility property where there is no clearcut, 
authentic record of original cost. 

The reproduction-cost method will be discussed in 


electric utility companies followed the questionable the ensuing installment of this series. 
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Nov, 30, 1916..... 179400102 aa. REDS eed WEAS: Carer BAZO pinera eE aE ea 
Nov. 30, 1917... 201,143.871 21,743,769 140.127.680 26,340,158 69.67 6.25 B1.01I6,191 *4,596,389 61,646,947  *13,880,863 
3 months ended— , 
Nov, 30, 1916.0... OA S24 5668 ee A9,215 496 a. 62.64 X SV O09 OTN areren te. aR ' 
Nov, 30, PAT... 105.973.001 11.448.435 73,761,778 14,546,282 69.61 697 32,211,223 *3.097.847 7327504508 * T/T 40.084 


*Note.— Figures marked * are negative. 
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Electric Furnace and the Central- 
Station Industry 


Central Stations Are Awakening to Its Possibilities— 
Small as Well as Large Utilities Can Develop this Form 


of Lozd—Big Opportunity 


LECTRIC furnaces for melting steel are no 
E longer looked upon as pieces of apparatus that 

are being recommended by central stations be- 
cause they consume, current. 
nace is locked upon as a piece of apparatus that has 
answered a need in the steel industry. The electric 
furnace has made rapid progress, not because it is ad- 
vantageous to the electrical industry but because it 
meets a want in the steel industry. It is, however, 
true that to the central station industry is due a large 
amount of credit for what it has done tow ard 
making the electric furnace commercially practical, for 
improving it and for supplying cheap and reliable 
power, without which the electric furnace would not 
have attained the importance that it has today. 

Every central station company .is deeply interested 
in load building, and especially upon intproving its 
load so that peak loads are made less conspicuous by 
the filling in of the valley in the load curve that occurs 
during the night and those hours when there is little 
demand for light or power. The electric furnace load 
accomplishes these things to an extent that has en- 
couraged central stations to look upon this form of 
load as a worthy one. Today there are approximately 
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Instead, the electric fur- . 


that Is Worth Developing 


300 electric furnaces employed for the production-of 
steel, and of these the majority obtain their power 
from central station supply. Many more furnaces 
are to go into service shortly, and are now in varying 
stages of erection. And the demand is not yet filled. 
It can be seen therefore ‘that supplying electrical 


‘energy to these electric furnaces offers many possi- 


bilities, and opens up a big opportunity to the electric 
supply company. 


ELECTRIC FURNACE AND THE FOUNDRY. 


While some of these furnaces are installed in the 
large steel plants, by far the greater number are to be 
found operating in the steel foundries. That this is 
so is not only because there are more small and 
medium-size foundries than there are large steel plants, 
but for the reason that the steel foundry has found 
the electric furnace particularly. well adapted to 
foundry application. This is, of course, to the ad- 
vantage of the central-station industry because the 
steel foundries that make castings from steel are to 
be found more widely and more generously scattered 
about the country than are the plants that make the 
steel from the iron ore. This, in turn, means that 
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View of Foundry of Standard Steel Co., Showing Electric Furnaces. 
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opportunity is offered to more central-stations to de- 
velop the electric furnace load than would be the case 
were the electric furnace installed only for the purpose 
of making steel from ore. 

The electric furnace for melting steel, almost 
invariably implies more than at first appears; at least 
that 1s the experience of most of those central stations 
that have cultivated and gone after the electric furnace 
load the most seriously. As has already been pointed 
' out, the electric furnace has found its greatest demand 
among the steel foundries, which is where castings are 
made and scrap metal refined. Comparatively few 
foundries operate their own individual power plants 
where electric furnaces or even one furnace is em- 
ployed, because the energy consumption and peak 


Plant. Product. 


Electric Steel Co.........c06 Steel castings 


Trojan Steel Co. ........... High-grade tool steel 
McCord & Co.........ceeeee Railway castings 
Denny-Rine Co. ........00. Brass castings 
Consumers Steel Co. ...... Steel from scrap 


Crane & Cou ..eessessosseso Steel castings 
Pettibone-Mulliken Co. 
Chicago Bearing Metal Co..Bearing metal 


demand of the electric furnace is high, necessitating 
large capacity being available to take care of the 
sudden short circuits that take place during furnace 
operation. Foundries that had their own power plants 
up to the time of installing electric furnaces, shut 
them down or maintain them for stand-by service 
and go over to central-station supply. 

It may be taken as a truth, that when a foundry 
puts in an electric furnace, it also electrifies its foun- 
dry, if not immediately, very soon afterwards. It 
must be so, because the foundry with the electric fur- 
nace has adopted modern methods, and no foundry 1s 
modern unless equipped with electrically-operated 
cranes and hoists, motor-driven blowers, etc., while 
such refinements as electrical temperature measuring 
apparatus, molding machines, and electric welding 
equipment for building up faulty castings are rapidly 
finding a wider and wider employment. It is for these 
reasons that the company going after the electric steel 
furnace load finds it also increases its load usually 
called “power” load. 


ELECTRIC STEEL FURNACE CHARACTERISTICS. 


The operating characteristics of the electric fur- 
nace are those that tend to cause difficulties for the 
operating company. The usual characteristics of the 
electric furnace are such that half rated load is about 
the minimum that will occur, while momentary swings 
of current often reach 250% of full load rating. The 
widest variations in power occur during the melting 
down period, when the cold steel scrap and ingots melt 
and readjust themselves, causing short circuits one 
minute and light loads and even open circuits the 
next. Such current variation makes itself felt, and 
tends to create voltage regulating difficulties on other 


sections of a central station system unless the electric. 


furnace load represents only a fraction of the total 
load carried by the system. 

In the past the electric furnace frequently pos- 
sessed a very low power-factor, around 50%, because 
of the large amount of reactance and inductance of 
the conductors. However, at the present time, power- 
factors in the neighborhood of 90%: are commercially 
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obtainable, very largely due to the fact that the two- 
and three-phase furnace using a short arc are replac- 
ing the single-phase type employing a long arc. Apart 
from the fact that power-factors are now higher than 
used to be the case, central stations can feel satisfac- 
tion that the two- and three-phase furnaces are replac- 
ing the single-phase type, because the severe unbalance 
that was caused by the single-phase furnace upon a 
three-phase system no longer exists, thus eliminating 
the chief objection to the furnace load, and doing 
away with the necessity of installing phase balancers 
and similar apparatus that added to the cost and com- 
plication of service. 

The fact that quite high power-factors and bal- 
anced phases may be obtained, does much to do away 
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Monthly Avge. rate, Max. 
consumption., Load- cents demand, 
Furnaces. kw.-hr. factor, %. per Kw.-hr. kw. 
1 1-ton 6 to 700,000 40-50 .01 2800 
1 2-ton . 
1 3-ton e 
1 1%-ton 
2 %-ton , © 1,000,000 43 Little less than ile 350? 
1 1-ton Just installed 
1 1-ton 
1 3-ton Just installed 
1 3-ton 
2-ton Just installed 
2 114-ton 350.000 
1.16 1759 


2 1%-ton 29 


with the deterrents that may have tended to cause the 
smaller central stations to feel that they could not 
advantageously encourage the electric furnace to come 
to their lines. At the same time, the smaller utilities 
must bear in mind the fact that the electric furnace 
load is a rapidly and widely fluctuating load, very 
similar in effect to temporary short circuits at times. 


ELECTRIC FURNACE POWER RATES. 


Steel foundries are so widely scattered and are 
so numerous that many central stations have the op- 
portunity to go after the electric furnace. The first 
thing necessary in doing this is to determine what 
such a load implies and how it will affect the system. 
The second thing is what will such a load represent, 
as a load builder, as a producer of revenue. 

It is a simple matter to determine, and quite closely, 
what will be the effect of the electric furnace upon 
the central station system, because the installations are 
many and performance of the furnace can be quite 
closely predetermined. On the other hand, it is not 
so simple a matter to foretell what revenue will be 
derived, the kilowatt-hours consumed, or the load- 
factor; yet it is upon these things that energy rates 
should be based. And the cost of power is the.all- 
important thing from the viewpoint of the furnace 
operator or the foundryman. 

One of the companies that has done much to de- 
velop the electric furnace load is the Commonwealth 
Edison Co. Today this company has eight furnaces 
in operation while three years ago they had only two 
or three. The table shown above indicates to 
some extent what this load represents as re- 
gards monthly energy consumption, load-factor and 
maximum demand. In studying this table it should 
be borne in mind that many of these, probably all of 
them, have been engaged upon war work. On the 
other hand, the growth such as that of the Electric 
Steel Co. where the furnaces installed have increased 
from one I-ton unit to a 2-ton and lastly to a 3-ton, 
indicates that the electric furnace for the steel foun- 
dry is a commercial success and its owners are op- 
timistic. 
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Electric power rates usually include a charge based 
upon maximum demand as- measured over a definite 
period; and a charge for the kilowatt-hours con- 
sumed during a definite period, usually one month. 
The first of these charges takes care of the generating 
and transmission equipment actually required for the 
load, and its fixed and maintenance costs, the second 
for the fuel, labor, line loss and incidentals necessary 
for furnishing the power. The energy rate for the 
electric furnace must be low, otherwise the furnace 
will not only be not encouraged but discouraged. The 
central station can afford to give a low energy rate, 
preferably a sliding scale so that the greater the 
energy consumption the lower the cost per kilowatt- 
hour, When this is done the foundry is encouraged 
to operate a high load-factor, which may mean twenty- 
four hour operation instead of nine or twelve hours, 
thereby helping to fill in the valley of the load curve 
during the night. 

Where 24-hour operation is not possible, there are 
often advantages in keeping the furnaces heated up, 
although not actively engaged in making steel. By 
cutting dowr the energy input to the furnace to about 
10% of normal, high temperatures are maintained and 
the furnace is ready to start melting when the working 
day starts, the kilowatt-hours per melt are reduced, 
refractories have longer life and the additional energy 
used tends to create more favorable rate. 

It is during the last two or even three years that 
the electric furnace has accomplished most, the war 
creating the great incentive for installing electric fur- 
naces. As war work was abnormal, it follows that 
most of the data obtained on electric furnace oper- 
ation, energy consumption, load-factor, etc., may not 
represent conditions as they will be from now on. 
While the central stations serving electric furnace do 
know the load-factors of these installations during the 
war, they do not know to what extent these load- 


Electric Furnaces installed In Lumen Bearing Co.’s Plant. 


factors will continue to be the same. Electric furnace 
may replace other types to some extent, thus main- 


taining load-factors and kilowatt-hour consumption’ 


with a smaller total production of steel or not. To 
what extent this happens is dependent upon the 
aggressiveness with which central stations cultivate 
the electric furnace load. Under these circumstances 
it can be realized that the central-station companies 
are hardly justified in making long-time power con- 
tracts since the cost of fuel, the cost of labor and fur- 
nace demand may change electric furnaces where the 
cost per kilewatt-hour decreases as consumption in- 
creases power rates, which is what some of the largest 
central stations are doing today, the matter of load- 
factor, etc., are takem care of without hardship to 
either foundry or utility. 
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For the electric furnace to make rapid headway, 
electricity supply must be cheap. And it must be reli- 
able. Under conditions encountered by the large major- 
ity of steel and brass foundries, central-station service 
is cheaper than service derived from the isolated plant. 
Moreover, it is more reliable. While cheap power 
is necessary, experience has shown that steam power 
is well able to compete with water power; in fact, 
the companies having the largest electric furnace loads 
are steam power-systems entirely, a situation explained 
by the fact that water power is not always located 
favorably to industrial centers. 


CoNCLUSION. 


The electric furnace possesses such vast oppor- 
tunities for the central station industry as a whole 
that it would seem no opportunity for cultivating this 
form of load should be missed. However, this does 
not mean that any central station can go blindly into 
the business of supplying electric furnaces promis- 
cuously. The problem is a specialized one, and those 
companies that have done most in developing the elec- 
tric furnace load, and to make this load a success, 
appear to be doing most toward placing this load upon 
a standardized basis. Every central station wants to 
increase the kilowatt-hours sold and thus increase its 
revenue. It wants to improve its load-factor and 
thereby utilize its equipment as many hours as pos- 
sible. The policy today is to sell large quantities of 
a product at a small individual profit rather than small 
quantities at a large profit. Applied to the electric 
furnace this means that there should be a large con- 
sumption of kilowatt-hours at a low cost per kilo- 
watt-hour. 

In taking on the electric furnace, success depends 
upon recognizing several pertinent facts. The load is 
a fluctuating one with extreme current surges. Cen- 
tral station capacity must be sufficient to take care of 
these without service interruptions, and without inter- 
fering with other customers. The service must be 
reliable and the rate low. To what extentemany of 
these are accomplished depends upon the central sta- 
tion, the care and thoroughness with which the load 
is canvassed, and the installation made. While it is 
vitally important for every central-station company 
concerned that each electric furnace installation upon 
its lines be laid out upon sound engineering principles 
and that it prove successful, it is also a matter of 
concern to the entire central-station industry since 
every success means more success while every failure 
tends to set back somewhat the electric furnace some- 
where. 

That the electric furnace need not be confined to 
the lines of the largest companies is a fact worth 
emphasizing. On the other hand, the smaller com- 
pany must necessarily give such matters as ratio of 
furnace demands to system capacity, power-factor, 
voltage regulation and reliability, more weighty 
thought than the larger company where such problems 
take care of themselves to a certain degree. It is 
hoped that what has been said here will prepare the 
power engineer and central-station companies for the 
report and discussion on electric furnaces that will un- 
doubtedly be presented at the N. E. L. A. oe 
next week. Only a very general survey of the electric 
furnace and the central-station industry has been 
made. But this when read will serve, perhaps, to give 
a better understanding of the problem as it appears 
to be today. With this accomplished, those attending 
the Convention or reading its reports will be in a more 
receptive mood to give the report_on electric, furnaces 
the thought and weight it will undoubtedly deserve. 
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Campaign for Improving Factory 
Lighting 


Marked Progress in Industrial Lighting During the War— 
Why It Can and Should Be Further Stimulated —Why the 
Central Stations Should Actively Participate in Campaign 


IGHTING curtailment as invoked during the 
L recent war had as its results, from the public 
standpoint, decided psychological effect and 
legs important fuel saving, while from the standpoint 


of the lighting industry it checked development in’ 


every important branch of the lighting business ex- 
cept that of industrial lighting. The latter, instead of 
suffering, actually made considerable progress, to the 
great benefit of the nation, the manufacturers, the 
factory workers, the producers of lighting equipment 
and the central stations. It is the aim of this article 
to show that great good will come to all these inter- 
ests by actively stimulating further progress in factory 
lighting betterment and that the central stations may 
well take a leading part in this effort. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN FACTORY LIGHTING. 


Urgent need for shipping and for military’ and 
naval supplies was the chief reason for the radical 
improvements in lighting that were effected in so 
many plants that were directly or indirectly concerned 
with their production. Scarcity of and high cost of 
labor was a contributing factor. Plant managers in 
the war industries realized that no time -could be 
wasted and that existing or additional facilities must 
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be utilized to the utmost. The installation of modern 
electric lighting systems eliminated the loss of produc- 
tion due to cloudiness and storms, it permitted over- 
time work and made operation with two or three 
shifts not only possible but practical. Many plants 
operated continuously 24 hours a day and found that 
the production during the night hours was sub- 
stantially equal to that by day. 

The war therefore furnished a most effective dem- 
onstration of the value of scientific factory lighting. 
Improved general efficiency was observed among the 
workmen, spoilage and accidents were reduced and 
the general morale of the organization was raised so 
that the combined result was a marked increase in 
production in spite of depleted and diluted forces. 
Continuous operation with several shifts in many 
cases trebled the output from existing plants with 
practically no additional investment: at a time when 
capital, building materials and machinery were diff- 
cult to secure this intensified utilization of plants 
proved a great boon to industry that would have been 
entirely unobtainable without effective lighting. 

Aiding in the improvement of factory lighting 
were important developments in the design of reflec- 
tors, especially of the porcelain-enamelel steel type. 
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General Lighting of Sewing Tables in Knitting Mill—A 


Cheerful ly Lighted Room Like This Stimulates Alertness and Increases 


Production. 
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Several new types were produced and a standardized 
type of dome-shaped reflectors was developed. At 
the same time there were produced new types of dif- 
fusing or glare-eliminating auxiliaries, such as opal 
glass caps and bands and opaque silver caps that serve 
to diffuse or cut off entirely the direct light from the 
brilliant filament. As a fuel-conservation measure, 
the use of carbon-filament lamps was greatly restricted 
and both these and many obsolete arc lamps were re- 
placed by the much more efficient Mazda lamps. 

The value of good factory lighting and the dangers 
of inferior lighting have, moreover, come to be recog- 
nized by governmental authorities. During the last 
few years much progress has been made in the draft- 
ing and adoption of industrial lighting codes. In four 
states— Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
New York—such codes are being enforced, and in at 
least four other states they are being drafted or are 
practically ready to be put into effect. In all cases 
these codes lay down minimum intensity requirements 
and make other stipulations to insure that factory 
lighting be at least not dangerous to the safety of 
employes or injurious to their evesight. These codes 
are most effective in directing definite attention to the 
subject and, while they do not ensure that a high- 
intensity, modern, productive lighting system will in 
all cases be installed, at least they are the doom of 
the old gloomy shops and serve also to make it easier 
for the lighting salesman to present his case. 


Wry DEVELOPMENT OF Facrory LIGHTING SHOULD 
BE PusHED FURTHER. 


From the foregoing hasty review of what took 
place in the last few years, it is evident that better- 
ment of factory lighting received a decided impetus. 
It is firmly believed that the momentum which has 
been achieved should not be allowed to slacken, rather 
the opposite. Improvement should be accelerated and 
modern industrial lighting ideas introduced in indus- 


tries and plants where they have not yet made head- ` 


way. Conditions are, or in a few months will be, 
favorable to focusing interest on this subject. Manu- 
facturers are already in large numbers aroused to the 
importance of considering factory lighting and many 
are keen for further developments, having become 
completely “sold’ on the advantages to be derived 
therefrom. 
are waking up to taking an active interest in factory 
lighting betterment. The lighting equipment for 


effecting this betterment was never so completely and’ 


highly developed. Definite information and conclusive 
data on the value and cost of providing good lighting 
are available as never before. 

Moreover, in the opinion ot well informed business 
men, conditions are becoming ripe for an intense 
revival of general business and a period of unexcelled 
prosperity. The indecision due to the belief that high 
prices would suddenly come tumbling down with the 
signing of peace is giving way to the conviction that 
the period of high prices 1s here for a prolonged stav. 
Consequently buying is being generally and liberally 
resumed. During the last few months building has 
been revived in many sections of the country, espe- 
cially as to dwellings. 

As to the future, the prospects are very bright. 
Crops are reported to be in splendid condition and 
the prosperity of the farmer ts likely to continue and 
help that of the nation. Our foreign trade is steadily 
growing and doubtless will make further gains because 
we are better fitted to supply the w orld’s needs than 
any other country. These facts and the gradual loos- 
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ening of the purse strings of the average citizen are 
bound to create enormous demands on all manufac- 
turers who, as a rule, have been carrying low stocks 
of finished goods. If this analysis of the situation is 
not merely visionary, we should expect by the early 
fall, if not earlier, to see a revival of manufacturing 
activity that should excell that witnessed up to the 
signing of the armistice. The cry for intensified pro- 
duction may therefore again be heard. Keener com- 
petition than ever will require every effort to raise 
manufacturing eficiency to the highest possible point. 

At about the same time the days will steadily 
shorten and near the close of October the extra hour 
obtained through “daylight saving” will suddenly dis- 
appear. Consequently, the need for the best possible 
factory lighting will be urgently felt and conditions 
for securing favorable and prompt consideration of 
lighting betterment should be almost ideal. To fail 
to push this lighting development under these circum- 
stances would manifestly be outright neglect of most 
favorable opportunities. 


WHY CENTRAL STATIONS SHOULD TAKE ACTIVE PART 
IN CAMPAIGN. 


That these opportunities will not be neglected is 
quite certain, for the manufacturers of lamps and 
lighting equipment at least. will keep pushing ahead 
in their efforts to modernize the lighting of all manu- 
facturing plants. Electrical jobbers and contractors 
will also participate to a greater or less extent and 
there is no reason why the central stations should not 
do so. In fact, there are reasons why they should 
take a leading part. 

Industrial load, both power and lighting, is steadily 
swinging over to central-station service. The power 
and lighting companies are logically, therefore, more 
continuously benefited by the factory lighting load 
than are the lighting equipment manufacturers, deal- 
ers or installers. This is recognized by some of the 
most progressive central-station companies, who have | 
spared no pains or expense to secure data and dem- 
onstrations on the productive value of modern light- 
ing. Especially noteworthy in this line is the series of 
tests conducted by the Commonwealth Edison Co., 
of Chicago, and reported in the ELECTRICAL REVIEW 
of March 22, 1919. Significant also is the fact that 
W. A. Durgin, of this wide-awake central-station or- 
ganization, will give a verv effective demonstration 
of productive factory lighting at the Atlantic City 
convention of the National Electric Light Association 
next week, which should awaken other central-station 
executives to the possibilities in this line. 

The central stations should take a leading part also 
because by doing so a better lighting svstem will be 
secured than if left exclusively to some of the other 
electrical interests. Experience has shown that exces- 
sive competition between some of these leads to laying 
out a system that can be installed at the lowest initial | 
cost in order to get the contract or make the sale. 
but that this does not alwavs mean the best designed 
or most effective lighting system. The central station, 
on the other hand, can afford to design a system in- 
corporating the best illuminating engineering practice 
because its resources usually are extensive and it can 
engage proper engineering talent. 

Active participation, if not actual leadership, in 
the campaign for further improvement of factory 
lighting may well be expected of the central stations 
in industrial communities. The industries need more 
and better Iight—the lighting companies can and 
should furnish it. 
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The Problem of Financing Public 


Utility Companies 


Public More Interested in Utility Stocks Than Is Gen- 
erally Realized— Maintenance of Credit—Other Factors 


HE problems which 

now exist in con- 
nection with public 

utility financing are not 
only puzzling to corpora- 
tion managers and to 
bankers but are serious 
from the standpoint of 
the public who want good 
service, and who are in- 
terested to a much great- 
er extent than is gener- 


ally realized in the stocks ° 


and bonds of public util- 
ity companies. It will 
probably surprise many 
people to know that many 
bond issues of public 
utilities are distributed in 
average holdings of less 
than $5000, and that 
there is an average of ap- 
proximately 250 holders 


By CHESTER COREY 


Vice President, Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. 


I N spite of the emphasis which has been laid 

upon the quality of service, the value of the 
public’s good will, and kindred matters, proper 
financing; which means the maintaining of a sub- 
stantial credit and the payment of a fair return 
on the capital invested still remains the most 
important factor to be considered in the opera- 
tion of public utility companies. And this phase 
of operating is lent added significance by the 
recently adopted policy of many compantes to 
make stockholders of their consumers. In this 
article, the vice-president of the Harris Trust 
and Savings Bank of Chicago explains very 
clearly the essential features and the more com- 
mon difficulties which are encountered in this 
work. While many of the problems in this con- 
nection are as yet unsolved those companies hav- 
ing a firm financial framework should not have 
any difhculty in securing substantial support of 
this nature. 


the cost of giving the 
service, including a fair 
return on investments. 
Even if public utilities, 
are to be owned andeop- 
erated by the Govern- 
ment or by municipali- 
ties, the cost of giving 
service, including a fair 
return on investment can- 
not be evaded, and must 
be met by the rates 
charged for service or by 
taxation. 

If a man believes that 
in the city in which he 
lives the municipal ad- 
ministration of city fi- 
nances, the maintenance 
and cleaning of streets, 
the control of criminals - 
and other unfortunates, 
and other city activities 


for each $1,000,000 issue 
of bonds. 

A public utility cannot give good service to its 
present customers, service cannot be extended to new 
customers, and investments heretofore made cannot 
be protected against unnecessary depreciation unless 
the utility can maintain its credit or restore it in case 
it has been injured or destroyed. 

The credit of a company is usually dependent upon 
the relation of the amount of its earnings available 
for the payment of fixed charges and the amount of 
such charges, and while a more favorable condition 1s 
always to be desired and is sometimes necessary, a 
company must earn at least one and one-half times its 
fixed charges or its credit position is likely to be un- 
satisfactory. l 

If a company is without good credit an analysis 
may disclose that its poor earnings statement is the 
result of giving service at less than cost, or with too 
small a margin of profit to support a reasonable and 
proper capitalization. In such a case relief should 
come from the people who use the service, who should 
be willing or who should be required to pay for the 
cost of the service, plus a reasonable profit. 

Plants have been built to give service in territories 
which because of lack of population could not support 
the investment, and sometimes faulty capitalization, 
especially over-bonding, is responsible for lack of 
credit. In such instances reductions in fixed charges 
are necessary. 

There should be an educational campaign on the 
fundamental that good service can only be obtained 
from privately owned corporations by the payment of 


are all administered with 
efficiency and economy, that man has a logical reason 
for believing in municipal ownership. Most of us 
believe in private ownership under Government regu- 
lation, and believe that the best results, as regards 
quality of service and the price charged for the service, 
can be obtained in this way. 

There is a great opportunity for discussion as to 
whether the cost of service as regards a street railway 
should properly include paving, street sprinkling, 
snow removal, and interest on such unusual structures 
as sub-ways and tunnels. That is, should the car 
rider pay for these wholly or in part, or should they 
be paid for by the community as a whole, on the 
theory that manufacturers, merchants, owners of real 
estate and business men generally are interested in the 
maintenance of rapid transit facilities and. therefore 
should pay some part of the cost of maintaining these 
facilities even though as individuals they may not be 
dependent upon the street cars for transportation. 

On the other side, should a car rider pay some 
part or all of his taxes by paying a sufficient fare to 
help pay for the construction and maintenance of 
“streets,” surface, overhead and underground? Aside 
from any academic discussion the welfare of a city 
depends to a considerable extent on good local trans- 
portation which cannot be furnished unless the cost of 
service is met in full in some way. 

A public service corporation should be able to raise 
money for extensions and additions by sales of both 
stock and bonds, and in actual practice stock cannot 
be sold unless a reasonable amount of surplus earnings 
are also available for capital expenditures. 
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A company which over a period of years 1s only 
able to raise money for capital expenditures by the 
sale of interest bearing obligations is in an unsafe 
position unless surplus earnings of considerable 
amount are being devoted to capital expenditures 
against which no bonds are issued. In that case the 
margins of property above debt and of net earnings 
over interest charges are continually increasing, with 
the result that dividends on stock can eventually be 
commenced or increased, with such reasonable expec- 
tation of continuance that the stock of the company 
hecomes marketable at a commercial price. : 

The investing public is in some cases hesitating to 
put its money into public utilities but nevertheless 
many companies have received and are continuing to 
receive fair treatment from rate regulating bodies, 
and, if their financial framework is not structurally 
weak, these companies will have little difficulty in 
financing their necessary requirements. 

If in a given case a company is without credit a 
frank statement should be made that the bankers of 
the company refuse to make further loans, and for 
that reason good service cannot be given and exten- 
sions cannot be made unless credit is restored by sat- 
isfactory assurances that investments will be protected. 


ELECTRIC SMELTING POSSIBILITIES IN 
| BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Recent Survey Shows Establishment of Smelting Plant 
Depends Upon Electric Power Supply. 


The future possibilities of the electric smelting 
of iron ore on the Canadian Pacific coast is described 
in a comprehensive report on this subject recently 
submitted by Dr. Arthur Stansfield, professor of 
metallurgy at McGill university, to the Government of 
British Columbia. In his report Dr. Stansfield lays 
down the following essential conditions for the smelt- 
ing of iron on a commercial scale: (1) A supply of 
high grade ores at a reasonable price; (2) An ample 
supply of cheap electric power; (3) A supply of char- 
coal or other fuel at a moderate price; (4) Labor 
rates that are not excessive; (5) A suitable location 
for the smelter; (6) A sufficient market for the re- 
sultant iron at a rather high price. 

With regard to the plentifulness of ores it is 
found that British Columbia has adequate supplies 
of iron of reasonable richness and purity at easily 
accessible points. These ores are magnetite, which 
are not suitable for reduction in the ordinary blast 
furnaces, unless admixed with other ores, but quite 
suitable for electric treatment. The ore is not of a 
verv high grade, but runs between 50 and 55%, and 
is free of phosphorus, copper and titanium and the 
proportion of sulphur may be kept as low as .01%. It 
can be delivered at the smelter from $3.96 to $4.10 
a ton. This would render the smelting of ores rather 
higher than by the Swedish process in Sweden, a 
condition which might be offset by magnetic concen- 
tration. 

Regarding the electric power supply, Doctor Stans- 
field estimates that from 8000 to gooo-hp-yr. will be 
necessary for the production of 50 tons of iron daily 
for a year. Earlyyin the investigation it was esti- 
mated by the British Columbia Railway Co., that this 
power could be delivered for $15 per hp-yr. which 
would mean that the cost of power per ton of pig iron 
would be from $6 to $7.50. This estimate was later 
raised to $27.80 per hp-yr. which would increase the 
cost of power to $11 to $14 per ton. However, com- 
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petent electrical engineers have assured the industry 
that a supply of continuous electric power can be se- 
cured for a cost not greater than $10 per hp-yr. which 
would reduce the cost per ton to from $4 to $5.33. 
Other essential items such as the supply of fuel and 
labor present some difficulties under present condi- 
tions but these might easily be overcome. 

The prevailing market price for iron in this dis- 
trict would warrant the establishment of an electric 
smelting plant for local consumption if the electric 
power could be secured for $15 per hp-yr. and these 
prices are not likely to be reduced during the next 
few years which would provide an ample margin for 
beginning operations. The report concludes that the 
ultimate success of the industry would depend upon 
the production of special qualities of iron and steel 
as it would be unable to compete with the blast fur- 
nace in the production of the ordinary grades of pix 
iron. This conclusion, however, is immediately modi- 
fied by the remark which follows: “If, however, the 
new process for the reduction of iron ores is found 
to be satisfactory, it should produce a decided im- 
provement in the commercial status of electric smelt- 
ing.” This new process alluded to is the crushing 
of the iron ore into a coarse powder to be then sub- 
jected to magnetic concentration for the removal of 
the gangue rock, producing a metallic iron from grain 
iron at low temperatures, which iron is readily and 
cheaply convertible directly into iron or billet steel. 


SOCIETY FOR ELECTRICAL DEVELOP- 
MENT URGES CLOSER CO-OPERATION. 


Interesting Booklet Describing Work of Society Being 
Sent Out. 7 


The Society for Electrical Development, 29 West 
39th street, New York City, is sending out a very 
interesting booklet entitled “What Licked the Kaiser,” 
which clearly describes the value of co-operation as 
demonstrated by the outcome of the war. The article 
also points out the need for continuing and increasing 


the co-operative methods, which were adopted during 


war, in the reconstruction and future activities of the 
electrical industry and explains the work and aims of 
the Society in this respect. 

The Society is an organization built to accomplish 
for the entire industry work which no individual or 
interest could afford as a practical proposition to do 
alone. This work consists of research, popular educa- 
tion through standard magazines and newspapers, 
industrial and business education, through trade and 
technical publications, the development of harmonious 
and profitable relations between the various branches 
of the industry and between this and other industries, 
the issuing of various publications and data and the 
Organization and stimulation of nation-wide cam- 
paigns. 

The Society’s success in this work in the past is 
truly remarkable. “Electrical Prosperity Week” in 
1915 and “America’s Electrical Week” in 1916 are 
perhaps the most prominent campaigns which have’ 
been promoted and conducted by the Society. By 

However, in order to do its work properly the 
Society must have the co-operation of the entire in- 
dustry. For this reason every firm should become a 
member of the Society immediately and they are 
especially urged to become active members, for in this 
way they themselves can receive much greater benefits 
from the Society and in turn be of-greater assistance 
to the Society. 
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The Central-Station Rate Situation 


While Income of Utilities. Has Not Been Propor- 
tional to Increasing Costs, HopeIsSeeninthe Broad- = `^ 
ening Market for Service—Interconnection a Factor : 


By A. C. KING 


Consulting Engineer end Rate 


OR several years previous to 1916 the universal 

tendency of electric rates was downward. This 

Was to a great extent true of all utility rates on 
account of the widespread movement for state regula- 
tion, but was especially noticeable in electric rates. 
Operators of electric utilities were the first to realize 
the possibilities of great development by making low 
rates for large consumers, the accomplishment of 
which was greatly aided by the rapid and fundamental 
improvements in the art of power production, trans- 
mission and distribution on a large scale accompanied 
by lower investment and operating costs. The result- 
ing advantages were not w holly confined to the utili- 
ties and its large consumers but was shared to some 
extent by all consumers. 

The beginning of the war in 1914 had little effect 
on these conditions except that plans for many large 
extension projects were curtailed as a matter of con- 
servation, which subsequently proved rather unfor- 
tunate, as they had to be carried out later at much 
greater cost. Early in 1917 the effect of rising prices 
began to be very noticeably reflected in the operating 
expenses of the utilities, although advancing costs of 
materials and apparatus had previously resulted in 
curtailment of improvements and extensions, 

Great advances in the cost of fuel during the latter 
part of 1916 and 1917 while seriously effecting the 
electric companies was even more burdensome to the 
gas utilities, whose fuel expense is relatively greater. 
Increases in labor also became a factor to be reckoned 
with. This item had a much more serious etfect on 
the street railways on account of the relatively large 
labor expense. Large electric utilities suffered com- 
paratively httle from this cause but it added another 
ditheult problem for those operating generating plants 
in small communities. 

\t this juncture the great economic advantage of 
operation of smaller plants on a unihed system with 
power stations advantageously located and ‘with inter- 
connecting transmission lines became so apparent that 
the many plans were projected to etfect such com- 
binations. Ditheulty of financing greatly restricted 
the accomplishment of these projects though some of 
the more ureent were carried out through the aid of 
governmental agencies, 

Nor 

It is almost needless to state that the income of 
the companies did not keep pace with the mereasing 
expenses. Those located in the centers of war activi- 
ties experienced great demands for power, requiring 
in many cases greatly increased facilities which could 
be provided only at relatively enormous cost of con- 
struction as well as financing, and the situation was 
further complicated by the fact that much of the in- 
creased demand was of a temporary nature. Some 
central stations were compelled to operate their old 
equipment to a point where it was actually breaking 


INCOME PROPORTIONAL TO DTNCREASED Costs. 
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down and it could be kept in service only at great ex- 
pense. On the other hand, many of the smaller com- 
panies in rural sections experienced an actual loss in 
output due to temporary decrease in population. The 
introduction of the daylight-saving plan also very 
noticeably reduced the income of these companies. 
The continually decreasing quality and efficiency of 
all commodities including labor was a further source 
of expense and an increasing burden upon the shoul- 
ders of the management. 

The result of these conditions was, of course. a’ 
progressive increase in the total expenses and it be- 
came necessary to employ various means to partially 
offset the continual decline in net revenues. In order 
to distribute the burden of increased costs of pro- 
ducing energy as equitably as possible and to mini- 
mize complications, rates to large consumers were 
adjusted first. A common expedient was the addition 
of a surcharge per kilowatt-hour varying in certain 
ratio with the price of coal and in some instances the 
quality of the coal was also made a determining factor. 
Many of the larger companies serving war-active ter- 
ritories were able to get along with the aid of these 
expedients. Others not so fortunately situated found 
it necessary to put into effect general increases which 
were in some cases in the nature of a percentage sur- 
charee. 

The accompanving diagram shows the relation of 
monthly income and expense per kilowatt-hour from 
1916 to date for a small company operating in a rural 
community where there were no war activities. Asa 
portion of its energy is obtained from water power, 
its situation is probably better than the average. It 
will be noted that the trend of the expense line is gen- 
erally upward even now, and further that the rate 
increase was effective in reducing the sales to some 
extent. 


PUBLIC SENTIMENT Not UNFAVORABLE TO INCREASES. 


Public sentiment in general was not unfavorable to 
necessary rate increases and in some instances it was 
recorded as openly advocating a raise. The utility 
commissions properly took the position that the condi- 
tions were temporarily abnormal and granted tempo- 
rary increases generally for a 6 or 12 months’ period. 
The urgent necessity of relief as well as the multitude 
of cases demanding attention made it impossible for 
each case to receive the detailed investigation ordi- 
narily conducted. In comparatively few cases was it 
deemed necessary to go deeply into the question of 
valuation. Valuations used in previous proceedings 
were used where available, supplemented by additions 
taken at their actual cost. The values thus found 
were, of course, much lower than the reproduction 
new, less depreciation values as of the present time. 
The usual five-year average values are also consider- 
able above the pre-war or so-called “Normal Values” 
and were generally rejected by the commissions Ifor 
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that reason. In a few cases, average prices Over a 
ten-year period were used. 

Generally speaking, where inventories of the prop- 
erty were not available, approximations were resorted 
to, and as the rates based thereon were of a tempo- 
rary nature, no great injustice thereby resulted either 
to the utility or to the public. In general, the trend 
of rate-making value found is in line with the state- 
ment of one commission, viz.: “A public service com- 
pany has no ground for complaint if, in a valuation 
for rate-making, average unit prices prior to the war 
are adopted and such war-time costs as were actually 
incurred are allowed in the appraisal.’ Such treat- 
ment of the situation has resulted in no great injustice 
to anyone concerned. As a consequence, the rate in- 
creases granted practically offset the increased ex- 
penses and put the companies approximately in as 
good condition as they were before the abnormal 
increases in operating costs took place. 

It has, however, been held in at least one case that 
a prosperous utility was not entitled to a rate increase 
on a showing of increased expenses only. The trend 
ef all findings has generally been that the utility 
should bear some of the war burden. While this policy 
may be equitable, it has sometimes resulted in embar- 
rassment to the company when additional financing 1s 
required. The frequent renewal of temporary rates 
has been found to be a matter of considerable trouble 
and expense to the companies as well as burdensome 
to the commissions and should be eliminated as soon 
as possible. 
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The experience of the companies who increased 
rates has generally been that some actual loss of busi- 
ness has resulted, as would naturally be expected. In 
some instances, this loss, together with additional in- 
creases in expenses compelled the company to obtain 
further rate increases. The resulting situation became 
so serious, particularly in some very small companies, 
that they still could not operate under increased rates 
without loss and in at least one instance the company 
was permitted to'abandon operation within six months 
unless taken over by the municipality and the deficit 
thus made good out of taxation. IJn this case it was 
found that a rate of 30 cents per kilowatt-hour would 
be required to meet operating expenses. It might be 
remarked in passing that this was not a part of a svs- 
tem under unihed operation. Similar and more nu- 
merous cases existed of utilities other than electric 
companies. 


Uriniry MARKET BROADENING. 


Although the situation of the utilities ts not as 
satisfactory as in pre-war times the outlook for the 
industry today is far from pessimistic. Some material 
costs have decreased, and while labor shows no tend- 
ency to cheapen, the market is broadening. Slight 
improvement has been reflected in operating cost but 
it will naturally lag behind the commodity market as 
large stocks of coal and other supplies are vet on hand 
which were purchased or contracted far above the 
present market and these must be used up before the 
effect of the lower prices can be seen. 
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Industrial Trucks and Tractors 


NE of the papers to be presented at the National 
O Electric Light convention will point out the 

opportunities for central stations in the indus- 
trial electric truck and tractor field. An article in 
this issue also deals with the subject in a comprehen- 
sive manner. 

A tremendous amount of profitable business can 
be secured by the introduction of industrial haulage 
equipment in our factories. Manufacturers of trucks 
and tractors, storage batteries and charging equipment 
are ready to co-operate with central stations. Now is 
the time to give serious consideration to this subject. 


The “Own Your Home” Movement 


WN YOUR HOME campaigns are being vigor- 
O ously promoted in all sections of the country by 

the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion with which are affiliated nearly all prominent 
lumbermen’s organizations. In connection with these 
campaigns these associations are doing considerable 
display advertising and are distributing attractive 
pamphlets to dealers, explaining the best methods of 
conducting such campaigns and to the pubiic describ- 
ing the advantages of owning your own home. Such 
campaigns, properly conducted, are real public better- 
ment movements and, as such, should be encouraged 
and supported by the central-station companies and 
electrical contractors in every possible wav. 


Studying Utility Rates Problem ~- ` 
ATE problems are probably at all times the most 
R vexatious ones of public utility companies in 
their dealings with the public. Just now they 
are peculiarly dificult. Those utilities that succeeded 
in having rates raised to provide the income needed 
to meet high operating costs are confronted with 
efforts to reduce the rates again even though operating 
costs have fallen but little. if at all. Those companies 
that have used previously gathered reserve funds to 
tide over what was hoped to be a temporary emerg- 
ency are now making desperate efforts to secure rate 
advances in order to stave off receivership. The 
public is naturally eager to see all prices brought back 
to normal and strongly opposes attempts to raise 
them now. 

Utility companies are therefore finding it neces- 
sary to proceed with peculiar care in preparing peti- 
tions for rate changes or in defending themselves 
against attempted slashes in existing rates. The large 
and wealthy utilities can engage rate experts to prepare 
and present their cases before public service commis- 


sions, but the small compamies in many cases cannot 
do so because of limited resources. Especially by the 
smaller utilities, the entire problem of rates and the 
bases on which they are determined needs special 
study just now. | 

In this issue we present the first of a dozen articles 
by Mr. C. W. McKay on this very subject that should 
prove of great value to all electric utilities and par- 
ticularly those that have not been able to give sys- 
tematic study to the many angles of the rate problem. 
These articles will speak for themselves, but we urge 
that thev be not only perused but preserved. 


Domestic Electric Appliances 


EVER before in the history of the electrical 
N industry has there been such activity in the 
held of domestic electrical appliances as exists 
today. . Practically all manufacturers report that their 
plants are working to capacity and central stations 
and dealers are doing an unusually large volume of 
business. o 
The reasons for this condition are obvious. In 
the first place the electrical appliance has become a 
household necessity. Also, the serious shortage: in 
domestic labor has greatly stimulated the use of labor- 
saving devices, as have the higher standards of liv- 
ing on the part of all classes of labor. Finally, central 
stations and dealers have made special effort to secure 
this class of business, especially since the restrictions 
were put into effect on practically all other business. 
The saturation point is still far distant and efferts 
should be redoubled to increase the use of appliances 
under favorable conditions existing today. 


Electricity for Ice Making 
Se ARTICLE by Mr. Carlsen in this issue 


shows what an important and profitable load 

can be developed among ice plants. There is 
no longer any doubt regarding the purity and satisfac- 
toriness of raw-water iw, nor is there doubt concern- 
ing the advantages from the standpoint of operation 
anc economy of the motor-driven compressor plant. 

Ice plants usually operate 24 hours per day and 
their peak is during the summer months, when addi- 
tional central-station business is most desired. Hence 
they can be offered an attractive rate. 

This summer, when there will be a serious shortage 
of natural ice, and when many breweries will undoubt- 
edly engage in ice manufacturing, an effort should 
be made to secure this business. A careful study of 
the situation, such as is made by the Chicago central 
station, is necessary and sheuld be undertaken-at.once. 
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National Electric Light Association 


Convention 


HE forty-second convention of the National 
T Erari Light Association, that convenes at At- 

lantic City next week, marks the parting of the 
ways, when the readjustment from war to peace is a 
fact, when the problems of war are put behind and the 
problems of peace are faced. While the period of 
readjustment is with us still, following the convention 
the central-station industry will have the benefit of a 
better understanding of conditions as they are in the 
industry itself and in the nation’s industries. After 
the convention central-station companies will be forti- 
fied on a post-war basis and strengthened by the 
morale and the guidance of the National Electric Light 
Association. 

The forty-second convention of the National Elec- 
tric Light Association is pre-eminently a post-war 
convention. It will bring together all the lessons of 
the war to the central stations. It will be upon the 
findings and inspirations of this convention that the 
central-station industry will shape its course during 
the coming year. This convention is probably the 


most important event in the central-station field since 


the formation of the Association in 1885. 


Every one of the forty-one conventions so far held 


has been of value. This year’s convention will be no 
exception to the rule for many reasons. In fact, its 
immediate and ultimate value ought to exceed that of 
former conventions. To begin with, the convention is 
the first big one held for three years and, therefore, 
three years’ developments and trends await recount- 
ing and interpretation for the future progress of the 
central-station industry. Secondly, these three years 
were unprecedentedly busy and difficult ones, the rich- 
est in attainment, since the National Electric Light 
Association came into being—since the central-station 
industry came into existence. Where previous con- 
ventions dealt with normal growth and conditions as 
they gradually developed, this, the forty-second con- 
vention, takes place at a time when world changes as 
well as domestic upheavals are under way. It is 
largely with the influences, the inferences and expe- 
riences of the last two strenuous years and their effect 
upon the future that the convention will deal. 

Our problems here at home may not be as per- 
plexing as those problems internationale concerning 
the birth of nations, the re-distribution of boundaries 
and the league of nations. But they are none the less 
real. More specifically, the -National Electric Light 
Association, representing the great central-station in- 
dustry that serves over 10,000 communities, has a 
capital exceeding four billion dollars and gives em- 
ployment to 80,000 persons, is facing the many vital 
problems of the day. These problems are many and 
varied, financial, public policy, commercial and tech- 
nical, and upon which the progress of central-station 
industry largely depends. 
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We all know in part at least the great work accom- 
plished by the Committee on Gas and Electric Service 
toward shortening the war and thereby saving human 
life, reducing agony and suffering and conserving 
treasure. It js a tale worth telling. We know some- 
thing of what the war taught, the lessons that were 
brought home to us, each in our own way—lessons of 
thrift, saving and economy, of co-operation and closer 
harmony among conflicting interests. But we do not 
know to what extent those lessons have been learned, 
to what extent the central-station industry will profit 
tomorrow by the experience of yesterday; whether 
the industry will lapse to old-time methods that were 
relinquished to win the war or whether it will retain 
them and improve them. 

This year the work of organizing the convention 
has been crowded into a few months—in fact; since the 
armistice was signed, instead of the customary year. 
This has necessitated an immense amount of work for 
the various committees to whom high praise and full 
credit is due. The chief value of a convention is the 
interchange of ideas and thoughts that takes place 
betwcen those having kindred problems to solve. Each 
year of the association has seen a feast of valuable 
data brought together in interpretable form to be dis- 
cussed. Much of this is utilized later when members 
go back to their systems again, where they put into 
practice those things they have learned through inter- 
course with fellow members of the National Electric 
Light Association. 

Where there is so much to be discussed, each of 
importance to some phase of the central-station indus- 
try, little can be said specifically of any one. At the 
convention will be included all the topics of interest to’ 
the central-station man; whether it be commercial or 
technical. For those that build up loads there is the, 
electric furnace for melting steel and brass, there is 
the industrial truck and tractor, electric ice-making 
and refrigeration and industrial electrochemical proc- 
esses—all of them loads that played some part in help- 
ing to win the war, and all of them can be successfully 
procured during times of peace. There is the timely 
subject of interconnection and interchange of energy 
between systems, the development of summer service 
and co-operation with the isolated plant for mutual 
gain. Of more technical matters there are the prob- 
lems of increasing the rating of underground con- 
ductors; improving the reliability of turbogenerators 
and safeguarding them against fire; of relay protec- 
tion; and standardization of apparatus and methods 
in its many and varied forms. 

The central-station industry has gone forward, 
always. It is a vital factor in industrial existence ; its 
welfare is closely interwoven into the fabric of na- 
tional life. Whatever has been asked of it, it has been 
ready to give. It leads, not follows. In this great 
far-reaching central-stafion industry no more potent 
force is there than the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation. Upon this organization depends in no small. 
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measure the extent to which the war’s lessons will be 
retained, to be made permanent practices and capi- 
talized for future gain. 

The convention will unquestionably establish a new 
standard that will be difficult to surpass. Great credit 
is due the officers and committees for their work. 


‘Gas and Electricity 

T IS time that the electric utilities began to give 

Í more attention and- consideration to the value of 

gas. It is not a matter of comparing gas on a 
candlepower basis, heat unit basis, upon a safety 
basis, as a competitor of electricity. Tt is a matter of 
co-operation, of co-ordinating interests, of applying 
cach to its effective field, which means ultimately to 
its Most efficient use.’ 

We look to the day when we will heat water for 
all purposes electrically, when we shall cook electrical- 
ly and heat our homes and buildings electrically. We 
are convinced that to do these things electrically is to 
do them most conveniently, most plausibly, most pic- 
turesquely, most safely and with freedom from odors. 
ut the time when these things shall be is not yet, 
although much has been done toward that end where 
water powers are properly developed. Meanwhile, 
electricity has its own field, and gas its own field, as 
economic conditions are today. 

The production of electricity from coal is atro- 
ciously inefficient, thermally speaking, except in those 
comparatively few instances where electricity is a bv- 
product of coal. From the viewpoint of the chemist. 
and those that have the true interests of coal conserva- 
tion at heart, the combustion of coal in furnaces for 
steam making is also to be deprecated, because such a 
small percentage of the chemical energy is converted 
einto used heat while the thousand or more products 
pass away unutilized. By carbonizing or distilling 
coal instead of burning it in the raw. state, more heat 
can be utilized than is the case now, and many if not 
most of the by-products can be retrieved and used. 
Meanwhile large quantities of gas are available, and 
coke, the residue of distillation of coal, can be mar- 
keted for domestic and industrial use. 

If the movement for the true conservation of coal 
is to come, it is inevitable that the consumption of 
gas and electricity must progress together, in closer 
co-operation and less in competition. If abatement of 
the smoke nuisance, and all it implies, in the way of 
financial loss, injury to health and unpleasantness, is 
to come it will be first through the increased use of 
gas and coke for heating domestically and industrially. 
And it will be found easier to bring this about in 
localities where clectricity supply from steam plants 
has attained the highest standard of generation, 
transmission and utilization. 

In the interests of conserving our coal, for the 
elimination of the smoke nuisance, in the assistance of 
our chemical industries, and lastly for the satisfaction 
that comes from the knowledge that our processes are 
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scientifically sound and fundamentally sensible, we 
want to see gas and electricity being used together, 
the former to produce the latter. This means that 
coal must be carbonized instead of burned; that val- 
uable residues will be put to use, and the gas evolved 
used for making the steam in the central sation and 
for heating purposes generally where coke is not used. 

Because it is cheaper to waste coal than to save 
it by using it most scientifically for ultimate economy, 
coal is being wasted today. Perhaps before many 
years are spent, public opinion, our vision, or legisla- 
tion will combine to encourage the carbonization of 
coal and its efficient use through the two God-given 
mediums of gas and electricity. 


National Factory Lighting Campaign 


NDUSTRIAL lighting made noteworthy advances 
| during the war just at the time when its efficiency- 

stimulating characteristics came in handy to in- 
crease production and help materially to meet the 
nation’s call for war supplies. Progressive lighting 
interests believe that the development achieved in this 
line should by all means be continued, if possible more 
aggressively than during the war. The favorable 
attention given to the subject by many manufacturers 
shows that any relaxing of effort in pushing industrial 
lighting would throw away splendid opportunities to 
achieve further advance. This matter is discussed 
on other pages in this issue and the relation of the 
central stations thereto pointed out. 

Careful analysis of all the circumstances indicates 
that the time is propitious for a national campaign to 
promote further modernization and extension of fac- 
tory lighting. The EvecrricaL Review urges that 
this be thoroughly considered by all the national 
organizations and other electrical agencies that have 
co-operated so effectively in other nation-wide elec- 
trical campaigns, such as “America’s Electrical Week,” 
“Wire Your Home Time” and the present “Electrify 
Your Home” movement. The Society for Electrical 
Development has been the conspicuous leader in these 
successful efforts; it has the organization and facili- 
ties for undertaking such co-operative and co-ordin- 
ated campaigns. Regardless of which organization 
actually sponsors the movement it should be under- 
taken and not later than the beginning óf September, 
in order to permit ample time to install the lighting 
systems so that the shortening days may see immediate 
utilization of the modern, productive equipment. 

In all industrial communities such a campaign is 
needed because, although considerable improvement 
has heen made in factory lighting in recent years, 
there is still room for many times as much. In non- 
industrial communities the effort may well be directed 
to lighting improvement in residences, stores. schools, 
etc. Perhaps it may be well to have a general lighting 
campaign to counteract what remains of the lighting- 
curtailment ideas. The subject is at least worthy of 
careful consideration. 
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Week’s Events 
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N. E. L. A. Birthplace to be Razed—New Westinghouse 
Scholarships—General Electric War Record—Other News 


BIRTHPLACE OF N. E. L. A. IN CHICAGO 
TO BE RAZED. 


Repcrt Concerning Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago, Recalls 
Qrigin of Association. 


~The recent report that the Grand Pacific hotel, in 
Chicago, is to be razed to vive place to a large office 
building calls to mind the origin of the National Elec- 
tric Light Association, It was in this hotel on Feb. 15, 
i885, that William A. Hovey. then associate editor of 
the F: ecrrIcAL Review, called the first meeting of the 
Association to order. The temporary ofhcers were 
then named who were -later succeeded by permanent 
othcers named by the Committee on Permanent Or- 
ganization. Mr. Hovey was elected secretary-treasurer 
and served in this capacity for the first six months. 
Shortly after the organization work was completed the 
attendants were welcomed by Mayor Carter Harrison 
who in cloquent terms predicted the great future of 
the electrical industrv. 

Probably the only attendant at the Atlantic City 
convention of the Association who was also present at 
the birth of the Association will be Charles W. Price, 
chairman of the board of Directors of the Interna- 
tional Trade Press, Inc., publisher of the ELECTRICAL 
Review and several other prominent trade Journals. 
Mr. Price was a member of the original Committee on 
Permanent Organization and has taken an active part 
in the work of the Association since that time. 


WESTINGHOUSE COMPANY ESTABLISHES 
MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS. 


To Commemorate War Service—Four Years’ Technical 
Training Provided for Sons of Employes. 


As a proper war memorial to the more than 8o00 
employes of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co. who entered the service of the Government in 
the great war, the company has decided to establish a 
number of technical scholarships. The details of the 
plan by which this will be done have been given out 
by President E. M. Herr as follows: 

“Four war memorial scholarships will be estab- 
lished each year under the following general con- 
ditions: 

“(a) Candidates will be limited to sons of em- 
ploves of the Westinghouse Flectric & Manufacturing 
Co. and its subsidiaries, who shall have been em- 
ploves in good standing for a period of five years. - 

“(b) Two of such annual scholarships mav be 
open to the vounger emploves of the company or its 
subsidiaries who have been in the service for a period 
of at least two years and who do not exceed the 
age of 23. 

“(c) The selection is to be determined by competi- 
tive examination to be conducted annually by the com- 
pany's educational department under the direction of 
the committee hereinafter provided. The examination 


is to take into account not only the applicant's academic 
training and preparedness, but due consideration will 
be given to personal qualifications, general character 
and aptitude. 

“¢d) Scholarships will entitle the successful can- 
didate to pursue a four years’ course in any technical 
school or college that he may select with the approval 
of the committee. The scholar may pursue a course 
in any branch of engineering that he may select. 

“(e) Scholarships will be granted tor one year 
only, but will be continued for the full four years pro- 
vided the scholar maintains the academic and other 
standards required by the college or institution im 
which he elects to pursue his course of study. 

“¢f) Each scholarship carries with it an annual 
payment of $500, to be made in two installments, and 
the number of new scholarships will be four each year. 

“ig) The company will establish a Memorial 
Scholarship Committee consisting of three vice-prest- 
dents of the company to whom shall be referred the 
names and records of the candidates and who will 
select therefrom the four successful persons who in 
its judgment have most satisfactorily met the tests 
applied. The said committee will also be charged with 
the duty of establishing the detailed rules and regula- 
tions and such other matters of administration as have 
to do with this particular matter. . 

“Tt is the intention of the company to continue 
these memorial scholarships from year to vear, but the 
company reserves the right to recognize changing con- 
ditions and to modify the plan or discontinue it en- 
tirely, if in its judgment it seems wise and expedient 
to do so.” 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ENDORSES PER- 
MANENT PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT 
SYSTEM. 


Legislative Committee Appointed to Draft Measur: to Be 
Presented to Congress. 


Representatives of the Governors of the states 
called by Secretary of Labor Wilson for a three-day 
conference in Washington, D. C., to discuss the ques- 
tion of employment voted unanimously in favor of the 
establishment of a permanent public employment sys- 
tem for the United States and agreed upon the princi- 
ples of a bill, which after being put into shape by a 
legislative committee, will be submitted to the 66th 
Congress as a measure having the endorsement of all 
interested in the employment question. Representa- 
tives of the United States Employment Service and ot 
employers and workers also attended the conference. 

The measure agreed upon calls for the continuance 
of the United States Employment Service, now exist- 
ing as a war emergency organization, as a permanent 
bureau in the Department of Labor and for a svstem 
of state employment offices in co-operation with the 
United States Employment, Service, (vorking Ovith 
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contributions of federal funds and under standards, 
rules and regulations prescribed by the United States 
Employment Service, which also will handle labor 
clearances between states, inspection and gathering of 
information as to labor conditions. 

Secretary of Labor Wilson in addressing the con- 
ference denied charges that the Department of Labor 
and the United States Employment Service favored 
unionism and gave preference to union members over 
non-union workers applying to the offices of the 
United States Employment Service. He also said that 
the private fee-charging agency system was one of 
the most potent factors contributing to the great labor 
turnover in this country. Both the Secretary and 
John B. Densmore, director general of the United 
States Employment Service, emphasized the point that 
the Federal Employment Service had no desire to 
monopolize the public employment field or subordinate 
state services. On the contrary, they said, the Federal 
Employment Service should assist states in organizing 
and maintaining state services. “To my mind,” Mr. 
Wilson said, “the most efficient organization that can 
be constructed and is the most likely to be permanent 
is one that includes federal, state and municipal em- 
ployment agencies.” 

Following are the members of the legislative com- 
mittee appointed by the conference to draft the meas- 
ure for a permanent public employment system which 
will be submitted to Congress: Dr. George W. Kirch- 
wey, New York, Federal director of the United States 
Employment Service for New York state, chairman; 
Charles F. Gettemy, state commissioner of labor, 
Boston, Mass.; C. R. Keilly, executive secretary, Vir- 
ginia State Council of Defense, Richmond; C. H. 
Mayhugh, formerly of the Ohio State Industrial Com- 
mission and associate Federal director of the United 
States Employment Service in Ohio; Prof. F. S. 
Deibler, General Labor Advisory Board for Illinois, 
Chicago. 


ELECTRIFICATION OF BELGIAN RAIL- 
WAYS. 


Commission Recently Appointed to Consider Question 
and Submit Proposals. 


A recent decree provides for the appointment of 
a commission to examine the question of the electri- 
fication of Belgian railways, and to submit proposals 
tor the execution of the scheme. 

Before the armistice a commission sat at Havre 
on the question of electrification of the railways. The 
work of this commission was understood to be in an 
advanced stage last January, and a further conference 
was held towards the end of February to decide def- 
nitely whether or not any Belgian lines would be 
electrified. 

The projected scheme is to electrify main trunk 
lines on the overhead trolley system. | New carriages 
and motors would be supplied for the purpose, but 
trains would be so constructed as to be suitable for 
steam haulage over non-electrified lines. Carriages 
would be of the “coupe vent” bogey, metropolitan 
tvpe, interconnecting, and would have two doors on 
either side. The object aimed at would be to use 
trains over scheduled distances, i. e., trains would run 
backwards and forwards on such routes as Antwerp- 
Brussels, or Arlon-Ostend. Auxiliary lines might be 
electrified later. The idea is to use German railway 
materials pending the replacement of this by new roll- 
ing stock. 
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WESTINGHOUSE AGENT-JOBBERS ELECT 
NEW OFFICERS AT ANNUAL 
CONVENTION. 


F. E. Stowe of Philadelphia, Elected President for Com- 
ing Year—Other Officers. 


The Westinghouse Agent-Jobbers’ Association held 
its seventh annual meeting at Hotel Del Monte, Del 
Monte, Cal., May 5 tog. The following officers have 
been elected for the ensuing year: President, F. E. 
Stowe, secretary-treasurer of the H. C. Roberts Elec- 
trical Supply Co., Philadelphia, Pa.: vice-president, 
S. L. Nicholson, assistant to vice-president of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; secretary, C. C. Blackwell, manager 
electrical department, Moore-Handley Hardware Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; assistant secretary, H. T. Pritch- 
ard, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co.; 
treasurer, J. E. McClernon, president of Northwest- 
ern Electric Equipment Co., New York, N. Y. 

The newly-elected executive committee includes 
J. C. Schmidtbauer, vice-president of the Julius An- 
drae & Sons Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Samuel Adams 
Chase, special representative, .Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh; John J. Gibson, 
manager Supply Department, Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh. 


SUBMARINE DETECTION BY WIRELESS. 


Brief Description of Equipment and Methods ‘Used by 
British in This Work. 


An interesting account was recently given in 
London Times of the part played by flying boats sta- 
tioned at Harwich in the detection and destruction 
of enemy submarines. It was at Harwich that the 
hydrophone for detecting submerged submarines was 
evolved. Flying boats were, of course, fitted with 
wireless equipment, and it was by this means that the 
presence of enemy submarines was revealed. When 


-reporting to Germany by wireless the signals were 


picked up by two widely separated direction-finding 
stations in England, which each obtained a bearing 
of the submarine. The base line between the two 
English stations was known, and when the two bear- 
ings were plotted out, a triangle was formed, and the 
apex, where the two bearings crossed, gave the exact 
position of the U-boat. But the submarine took few 
chances in sending these signals. The two jumping 


wires which ran from end to end of the boat, passing 


over the conning tower, and forming a protectien 
against nets, hawsers, and mines, were fitted as an 
auxiliary aerial, and therefore the submarine could 
wireless without setting up an aerial-mast, and was 
in trim to dive immediately if any danger threatened. 
The Zeppelin patrols were carried out on orders direct 
from the Admiralty, the position, course, and speed 
of the aircraft being determined by wireless fixed in 
the same way as the submarines were spotted. Be- 


. sides this work the flying boats carried out long recon- 


naissances from lighters, which could be towed be- 
hind destroyers. In order to keep the engines of the 
fiving boats dry and warm, special padded covers were 
made and electric heaters fitted. The heating current 
was supplied from the destroyers to the lighters 
through waterproof cables. In the same manner elec- 
tric heating was provided in the cramped cabins in 
the bows of the lighters which afforded a comfortable 
resting place for the crews. 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC WAR SERVICE 
RECORD. 


Large Display Board on Works Avenue in Schenectady 
Plant Shows Enviable Record of Employes in 
Various War-Time Activities. 


The enviable war record of General Electric Co. 
employes at the Schenectady works was summarized 
on a large display board located at the head of Works 
avenue, Schenectady, N. Y., to stimulate interest in 
the Victory loan. 

In effect, this display board is a large and hand- 
some poster showing the complete war work of the 
Schenectady employes in the Liberty Loan drives, 
the various fund campaigns and a record of local G. E. 
men in the army and navy service. 

Surmounted by the American eagle and the motto 
“The U. S. A. Our Country,” this board shows the 
number of bénds sold at all the loan drives, including 
the record for the Victory Loan. It gives the amounts 
raised for ether campaigns, including War Savings 
Stamps. The total loans amount to $8,791,250 and 
the total war gifts $339,313. The work’s honor roll 


Attractive Display Bulletin of War Record of Schenectady 
Works, General Electric Co. 


contains 3278 names and there are 35 gold stars, on 
the work’s honor flag. 

This bulletin boatd is in colors, with the emblem 
of various war relief organizations on either side, and 
is really a wonderful piece of work. 


BRITISH WIRELESS AND AIRCRAFT IN 
THE WAR. 


Use of Wireless in Military Operations Shown in soe: 
sis of British Effort. 


The British official “Synopsis of British Air Effort 
During the War” published in London on April 23 
contained the following section relating to “Artillery 
Co-operation and Wireless” : 

“It was realized from the first that one of the most 
important duties of the airplane would be co-operation 
with the artillery, and various methods of communica- 
tion between machines and batteries or ships were 
devised. At first signals were passed by evolutions of 
the machine over the target and later by signal lamps 
or smoke balls fired from Véry pistols. These, how- 
ever, involved great delay and trouble in returning 
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from target to battery, as signals were only visible at 
close range. At the outbreak of war the use of wire- 
less telegraphy in connection with aircraft was in its 
infancy; a certain amount of experimental work had 
been carried out but no standard types of apparatus 
had been adopted. Only one of the machines which 
left with the original expeditionary force was fitted 
with wireless apparatus, which was not employed until 
some stable condition was reached on the Aisne, when 
work in conjunction with the artillery was started. 
From this time onward wireless grew very rapidly 
and every battery was gradually equipped with a wire- 
less receiving station; at the end of 1916 there were 


-about 2000 Air Service wireless operators and mechan- 


ics and by the end of 1917 this number had increased 
to approximately 3760. The earliest experiments in 
wireless telephony were carried out between Farn- 
borough and Brooklands,,but it was not until 1917 
that anything like an efficient set was designed and 
demonstrated in the air. About this time night- 
bombing machines in France (F. E.2b’s) were fitted 
with C. W. transmitters, and this means of communi- 
cation, which had a range of about 75 miles, proved 
of great value in reporting lighted enemy airdromes 
and other suitable targets. At the present time there 
are about 80 C. W. wireless stations maintained by 
the Royal Air Force in France alone, providing com- 
munications between various units in the field. There 
are also several hundred battery stations. To meet 
the steadily increasing demands for trained officers 
and operators, a training school was started in 1916 
with about 30 officer pupils and 500 other ranks. This 
school has now 152 officers and 2400 other ranks 
under instruction. The wireless branch now con- 
sists of approximately 520 officers and 6200 other 
ranks.” 


EIGHT-HOUR DAY FOR POSTAL TELEG- 
RAPHERS. | 


Threatening Strike Averted by Recent Action of Gov- 
ernment Authorities. 


Charles P. Bruch, Federal manager of the Postal 
Telegraph system, has announced that effective June 
1, the eight-hour dav and time-and-a-half for over- 


' time had been adopted for all its employes in 51 large 


and small cities in the United States. 

Mr. Brtch said that not all the details of the 
change in working conditions, which had been ap- 
proved by Postmaster-General Burleson, had been 
worked out, but that the preliminary order stated that 
the shorter workday would apply to “all employes in 
Postal offices working under similar conditions or 
doing work corresponding to that. of employes in the 
service of other telegraph companies in the 51 cities.” 


EFFICIENCY OF RADIO AMPLIFIERS DIS- 
CUSSED. 


The New York Section of the Institute of Radio 
Engineers met on Wednesday, May 7. The program 
consisted of a paper entitled “Detecting the Efficiency 
of a Thermionic Amplifier,” by Dr. H. J. Van der Bijt, 
of the Western Electric Co., and an interesting dis- 
cussion of the paper by several radio engineers and 
physicists. Amang those who engaged in the discus- 
sion were John H. Mills, Stuart Ballantyne, E. F. W. 
Alexanderson, Dr. Alfred N. Goldsmith and D. J.M. 
Miller of. the United States Bureauof Standards. 
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Data en Electric Furnace Performance for Melting Metals 
with High Zinc Content — Comparative Operating Costs 


ELECTRIC FURNACE PERFORMANCE FOR 
ALLOYS WITH HIGH ZINC CONTENT. 


Commercial Data as to Energy Consumption and Metal 
Losses in Industrial Installations. 


The electric furnace and the central station indus- 
try has become almost a slogan. The central stations, 
at least the larger ones, now appreciate the value of 
the electric furnace as a load builder, and have gone 
after this type of load enthusiastically and whole- 
heartedly. Many of the less progressive and smaller 
companies are now following suit, with the result 
that the utilities are beginning to encourage the elec- 
tric. furnace load to come to their lines. The foundry 
and the mill have also taken rapidly to the electric 
furnace for reasons of their own, higher grade prod- 
uct, increased rates of production and lower unit cost. 

The power engineer of the central station company 
in attempting to interest prospective power users in the 
electric furnace must be able to compare the perform- 
ance of the electric furnace with that of the gas, coke 
and oil furnace for the same work. He must be able 
to capitalize one or more features of the electric fur- 
nace to make it worth while, or convince the foundry 
already using types of furnace other than the electric 
that they must go over to doing things electrically. 
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in the following some interesting, and at the same 
time valuaLle data is given as.to the performance of 
the electric furnaces for melting alloys containing a 
high percentage of zinc. The performance was ob- 
tained in Baily furnaces, to the manufacturer of 
which we are indebted for this class of information 
usually so difficult to obtain: 


REDUCTION IN ZINC LOSSES. 


One of the great problems facing the brass foun- 
dry in the past, especial'y during the war when the 
price of zine soared many hundred per cent above 
pre-war prices, has been to reduce the loss of zinc 
in the making of brass and other alloys using large 
quantities of zine. So far the only way to reduce 
these zine losses, zinc is so volatile a metal that diffi- 
culty is experienced in obtaining uniform qualities 
of brass castings in the oil, gas or coke furnaces, has 
been the electric furnace. That this type of furnace 
solves the problem is shown by the accompanying 
performance obtained by electric furnace operating 
over a lengthy period during which careful records 
of zinc losses were kept. . 

The above records are typical of a week's per- 
formance of a Baily furnace. The losses of the elec- 
tric furnace, namely 1.3% for 14 tons of yellow brass, 
should’ be contrasted with the loss of between 3 and 


x 


Three of the Four Electric Furnaces at Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co.'s Plant, Louisville, Ky. 


May 17, 1919. 


6% that occurs with the fuel-fired furnaces. It might 
be pointed out that the above loss of 1.3% was smaller 
than the guarantee which was that the loss should not 
exceed 1.5% on yellow scrap brass and 1% on rolling 
mill brass. | 

That the metal losses shown were not exceptional 
is best emphasized by the following data obtained over 


Test oF METAL Loss MADE AT STANDARD SANITARY Mrs. Co., 
LovuIsvILLeE, Ky. 


Kind of Weight Weight Loss Loss Av. 
Date material charged poured Ib. pct. voltage 
July 8— . - 

Yellow brass scrap....3,000 2,950 50 1.6 85 
July 9— 

Yellow brass scrap....5,000 4,748% 251% 5.0 84 
July 10— 

Yellow brass scrap....60,920 5,835 185 3.0 83 
July 11—. 

Yellow brass scrap....6,000 5.943% 6% 9i 84 
July 12— 

Yellow brass scrap....5,900 5,932 32* Ot 84 
July 13— 

Yellow brass scrap...:2,400 2,532 132 5.5 83 
Total metal charged for 6 day run...............- 28,320 Ib. 
Total metal poured for 6 day rumn............... 27,941 Ib. 
Total metal loss for 6 day run...............-.-5. 379 Ib. 
Pct. metal loss for 6 day run...........- cece ee eee 1.3% 


*Gain. 
a six-week period. Moreover, the Standard Sanitary 
Mfg. Co. are now installing their fourth furnace be- 
cause of the good results obtained with the first and 
later ones. 


Total melt for six weeks.......... 181,304 Ib. 
Total poured for six. weeks...... 179,833 Ib. 
Loss in melt.............--- ree 1,471 Ib. or .8113% melt 


loss for 6 weeks 


The following results were obtained by an electric 
furnace with a rated capacity of 200 tons of zinc 
cathode per day. This furnace is installed at the 
Great Falls (Montana) plant of the American Cop- 
per Mining Co. f 
PERFORMANCE oF 1000-Kw. Zinc CaTHope MELTING FURNACE. 

Test WEEK OF JAN. 27, 1919. 
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The savings of a few weeks were great enough 
to more than pay the total cost of the entire electric- 
melting equipment. 


COMPARATIVE MELTING Costs. 


In endeavoring to interest foundries in the electric 
furnace where oil or coke furnaces are already in- 
stalled, it is necessary to be able to compare the rela- 
tive melting costs of the different types of furnaces. 


_The accompanying table is of interest in this con- 


nection. 


MELTING Brass CONTAINING 65% COPPER AND 30%, ZINC. 


Coke-fired Open-flame 


crucible pit oil Electric 
1.200 Ib. coke @ $9.00 ton..$ 5.40 ...... see ees 
50 gal. OG -BC sc nsctew Woes $4.00 = ...... 
400 kw-hr. @ IRC... cee et $ 6.00 
3% metal loss—GU Ib. zinc 
CE NOC ET ENE TEN 6007 Geense- Gaei 
o% metal loss—100 Ib. zinc . 
@ WUC. oxi ta eee Salas 10.00 ~~ ...... 
1% metal loss—20 Ib. zinc 
G Iena aeaniee enie enay 2.00 
Crucible cost, per ton of 
ae l AE E E EEO 8.00 a aaa 
Renewals and repairs to 
fürnace ooo heave aTa .10 .50 .50 
Total per ton of melt...... $19.50 $14.50 $ 8.50 


The above comparison is based on the following 
figures: 


Coke Oil Electricity 
Fuel price........ $9.00 per ton 8c per gal. 1%c per kw-hr. 
Fuel quantity, per 
COM DO cene- cere 1,200 Ib. 50 gal. 400 kw-hr. 
Metal loss........ 3% a9 1% 


Zinc value 10c per Ib. 


No. 80 Crucibles—ltc per number (average life 15 200-Ib. 
heats). e 


MELTING PHOSPHOR BRONZE ELECTRICALLY. 


A 105-kw. electric furnace installed at the auto- 
mobile works of the Buick Motor Co. at Flint, Mich.. 


= =» has enabled data to be obtained on the time and energy 
Kind of 2 = : OX ; : i 
Dae materal AA ek a we Soke required for melting phosphor bronze in the electric 
oe CE 56 98 >% ys furnace. The performance of this furnace is given 
AS z9 Z~. a7 Q 7e? jn the accompanying table: 
an. Z2i— l 
Zinc Cathode...279,240 270,369 8,871 .03 10,800 77 Total charge for 9 hours......... 6,033 1b. 
Jan. 28— i Total poured for 9 hours........5,991% Ib. 
Zinc Cathode.. .255,430 247,119 8,311 .03 9,000 70 Total loss........-......... eee 41%: Ib 
Jan. 29— | ss ie aa ee eee eee 
dt i 9 ro n9 m otal kw-hr. used................ 7 
Pa uae -257,410 250,163 7,247 .028 9,000 40 Total kw-hr. per ton charged..... 306 
Zinc Cathode. . .323,500 320,746 2,754 .008 12,960 80 _ Percentage of metal loss less than 1%. Power consump- 
Total metal charged.............0ee cee eee eee e es 1,115,580 1b. tion pr n almost 100 kw-hr. under ra figures. 
i e above current consumption 1s based on ¢ontinuous 
ee ee sins PEPS FES ERASE CER CR a pee + 24-hour operation. Twenty-five per cent additional electrical 
otal metal dross..........--.. ee eee eee eee eee l, - current is required for heating up each day, if the furnace 
Pct. of metal dross............ cece cece eee 024% is run on a 10-hour schedule. 
Data ON PERFORMANCE OF PHOSPHOR BronzE MELTING FurNace at Buick Motor Co., Fiint, MICH. 
Kw-hr. 
Time Weight Weight Loss Roof Bath Kw-hr. per ton 
Start End Heat charged poured pet. temp. temp. used charged 
6 :30 2 Hrs., 2,200 
8 :50 20 Min 1,516 1,498 1.1% 2 300 1,900 246 324 
9:15 2,260. 
Èl 15 2 Hrs 1,509 1,51844 9%* 2.340 1,960 252 332 
11:45 1 Hr., 2 360 
1 :20 35 Min. 1,505 1,485 1.3% 2 38) 2,000 203 268 
1:50 1 Hr., 2,300 
3 :20 30 Min 1,503 1,490 8% 2,350 2,090 206 272 


*Gain 
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Interesting Features of Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Co.’s Industrial Substations — Condenser Tube Corrosion 


SALIENT FEATURES OF CLEVELAND IN- 
DUSTRIAL SUBSTATIONS. 


Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. Follows Interesting 
Practices. 


The industrial substation has come to mean an 
installation of transformers, measuring instruments, 
sectionalizing apparatus, etc., that is installed upon or 
in close proximity to the customer served. These sub- 
stations are often operated without attendants and are 
often closed to access on the part of anyone except the 
central-station company owning or operating it. These 
industrial substations may vary from wooden-frame 
corruguated-iron structures to fireproof buildings of 
concrete or brick, depending upon the company using 
them, environment and the apparatus housed, or may 
be of the outdoor type. 

The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. has built 
a number of industrial substations that possess many 
interesting features which may be taken as an example 
for other companies to follow. Fig. 1 shows the ex- 
ternal view of one of this company’s: industrial sub- 
stations. This substation, on the customer's premises, 
is of masonry and contains five 400-kw., three-phase, 
oil-cooled transformers stepping down the voltage 
from 11,430 to 480 volts, with space for a sixth unit. 
Energy is supplied over two No. 4/0 three-conductor 


Fig. 1. 


cables through interlocked oil circuit-breakers. All 
metering is accomplished on the 11,430-volt side. 

Figs. 2 and 3 show the external view and diagram- 
matic layout of another typical substation containing 
three 500-kw. single-phase self-cooled oil-immersed 
transformers connected high-tension in star and low- 
tension in delta, for transforming from 6600 to 2300 
volts. Oil circuit-breakers are here in duplicate and 
supply is furnished over No. 4/0 11,000-volt under- 
ground conductors. 

Referring to the reference letters on the external 
views and the diagrammatic sketch of the internal lay- 
out, it will be seen that these substations embrace sev- 
eral unusual and laudable features. Entrance to the 


high-voltage compartment can be obtained only 
through entrances 7, through which the transformers 
and other apparatus may be moved. Any transformer 
can be taken out or in without disturbing any other 
unit. The door marked S$ is to permit the customer 
to operate the circuit-breakers on the 11,000-volt cable 
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supplying the transformers without entering the com- ` 


pany's station. In this way the customer can protect 
himself and cut off supply quickly in emergency with- 
out endangering anyone or opening up the possibility 
of mistakes. The doors marked T and S§ are both 
steel-rolling doors. The openings marked C, Fig. 2, 
are to permit the customer operating the 2300-volt 


' Fig. 3. 


switches without gaining access to the substation, there 
being one door for each transformer bank. 

Special attention is drawn to the methods of ven- 
tilation—one of the most vexacious matters connected 
with installing large self-cooled transformers in 
cramped locations. The way in which circulation of 
air is accomplished is different in the two substations 
shown. It will also be seen that sufficient daylight 
enters the structures to permit work to be done during 
the day without artificial light—a wise measure where 
it may be necessarystœ work while energy is cut off. 
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SOME PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON 
CORROSION OF CONDENSER TUBES. 


Abstracts of Corrosion Committee’s Report, Institute of 
Metals. 


Most central stations have some time or other ex- 
perienced trouble due to corrosion of condenser tubes. 
The best talent of many countries has tackled the sub- 
ject with little result so far as eliminating or explain- 
ing corrosion. 

Parts II and III of the Institute of Metals’ Cor- 
rosion Committee Report contains pertinent statements 
regarding the corrosion of condenser tubes. The ac- 
companying table shows what are considered to be the 
chief causes of corrosion on the water side of con- 
denser tubes and ferrules, explaining the nature of 
action, how produced and the probable remedy. Ac- 
cording to this report, local corrosion in condenser 
tubes may be started initially by the action of certain 
bodies, which themselves appear to take no direct part 
in the action. Such bodies are sand, calcium car- 
bonate, ferric hydrate, glass, clinker and coke. The 
amount of action that takes place varies with the 
physical properties of the substance. The action is 
associated with the accumulation of products of cor- 
rosion and may be largely assisted by them. The 
nature of this action is of well-marked type and has 
been provisionally called oxide disintegration. It is 
usually characterized by intercrystalline oxidation. 
Actions of this kind are of great importance in many 
cases of corrosion on the practical scale. 

In practice factors set out separately in the table 
may act jointly. Causes of corrosion are not arranged 
in the table in order of importance, since this order 
varies in different types of installation. The effect of 
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CAUSES OF CONDENSER TURE AND FERRULE CORROSION 


Cause. How produced. 
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water speed on the rate of corrosion varies with the 
type of corrosion. The effect of the presence of a 
scale on the rate of corrosion is considered to be of 
great importance. “Qf the substances that commonly 
occur in scale calcium carbonate is one of the most 
important. Its effect vanes with its physical condi- 
tion. It may exert almost any kind of effect from a 
considerable degree of protection to a serious attack. 

It is found in practice tubes fail sooner than the 
period stated, because the normal slow roughening of 
the tube by chemical oxidation is locally speeded up 
by factors which are for the most part independent 
of the tube. 

The first action of corrosion is one of chemical 
oxidation, and secondary actions are of great impor- 
tance. No one single remedy is likely to be found 
effective for all the different kinds of attack which 
occur in practice. The nature of the tube used and 
the protective measures chosen should be dependent on 
the particular set of conditions. 

The following is a set of conditions under which a 
70/30 brass condenser tube should have a minimum 
life of 20 years: 


(a) Only clear water to enter the tube, or water which 
will not deposit suspended matter. 

(b) The water must be free from gases in suspension 
and must not contain more than the normal amount of air in 
solution. 

(c) The water must be neutral or not more than very 
slightly alkaline. It must be free from ammonia and certain 
other specially harmful substances, which are, however, of 
comparatively rare occurrence in technical waters. 

(d) The temperature of the cooling water in the hot- 
test part of the condenser should not exceed 35° C 

(e) The speed of the water should be about 5 or 6 ft. 
per second. 

(f) The Steam should be properly distributed in the 
condenser, according to the best modern practice. 
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(WATER Sipe ONLY CONSIDERED. ) 


Nature of action. How to be remedied. 
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A. Foreign bodies|.\l. By ferric hydrate flakes from water|Complete corrosion of the! Al. Paint the pipe line and water 


carried in and| ends. oxide disintegration type,| ends. Increase water speed. 

accumulation of|A2. By ashes, clinkers, ete. causing local action. Al, A2 and A3. If worth while 

products. A3. By sludge of sorts in water supply. trap the water supply or pass it 
through a screen. In some cases 
increasé water speed. 

B. Acid or other|B1. Some river supplies. Complete corrosion and|Keep water supply slightly alkaline. 
bad or variable/B2. Some canal supplies, e. g., ship cana!l.| rapid general thinning.|Use special tubes adapted to the 
water supply. 33. Some well supplies. _ Sometimes slight uniform| special conditions. 

B4. Some estuarine supplies. dezincification. 
i B5. Some cooling tower arrangements. 

C. Temperature inj|C1. Hot inlet water, e.g., tropical. C1. Dezincification. Cl and C2. Use special tubes. 
condenser too|C2. Slow water speed. C2. Dezincification. C2. Increase speed. 
high. C3. Partial blocking of tubes. C3. See A3. C3. See A3. 

D. Undue aeration.|D1. Errors in pump and pipe line ar-|D1. Complete corrosion of|D1. Remedy air leaks, etc. 

rangements. oxide disintegration type.|D2. Special ferrules. Possibly in- 


D2. Eddies near inlet causing water-line| D2. Complete corrosion of 


effect. 


E. Unsuitable com-|E1. Zinc or 
position of tube.ļ|_ amount. 


impurities in 


E2. Surface of tube not sufficiently cop- 


per-rich. 


F. Defective pack-|F1. Leaks caused by perishing of the|F1. Varies. 
in acid|F2. Varies. 


packing material, 
water. 
F2, Collapsing of tube. 


ing of tubes. especially 


too great|F1. Varies. 
E2. Dezincification. 


creasing speed of water with 
modified design of water end. 


El. In manufacturing. 

E2. Probably by attention to de- 
tails of annealing and pickling 
during manufacture. 

Fl. Use good tape packing. Red 
lead is sometimes useful to pre- 
vent leakage. 

F2. Do not crush tube when in- 
serting it. 


pitted areas. 


G. Physically bad|G}. Foreign bodies caught and trapped|Gl. Complete corrosion and!Gl. During manufacture. 


surface of tube; 
e g, bad spills 
and laminations. 


which would otherwise be 


away. 


H. Thermo-electric| H, By steam impinging directly on tubes|H. Dezincification. 


action in 
denser. 


con-| or being improperly distributed. 


swept 


oxide disintegration. 


H1. Only occurs in condensers of 
old design when steam is not 
properly distributed. 


I. Too slow waterj|I, Gases given off inside tube and not/I. Complete corrosion near|I. Increase speed of water. Do not 


speed. immediately swept away. 


use main condenser for auxiliary 
machinerv (import. 


inlet end. 
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Time and Money-Saving Devices for the Maintenance Man 
— Essential Features of House-Wiring Contract Forms 


HANDY TOOLS FOR THE MAINTENANCE 
MAN. 


Time and Money-Saving Devices Which Can Be Con- 
structed Very Easily. 


By James A. Perry. 
(Copyright, All rights reserved by the author.) 


This is the first of a series of four articles describing the 
uses and construction of a number of handy tools for use by 
electricians. Although some of these descriptions have ap- 
peared in previous issues of the ELecTRICAL Review and other 
journals, they are compiled in this series with others in a 
very convenient form which adds greatly to their value and 
for reference purposes. 


Manufacturers’ catalogs contain splendid descrip- 
tions of the many regularly-manufactured tools that 
the electrical worker uses, hence no effort will be 
made to repeat the description of these. It is, how- 
ever, the intention to discuss a number of devices that 
have been found very useful in practical electrical 
work and each can, for the most part, be readily made 
by the electrician from materials always available. 
Most of the devices are time and money savers. 
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Elevation Side Elevation 
Fig. 1.—A Convenient Tool Box. 


First of all, any mechanic should have a convenient 
serviceable chest in which to store his tools. That 
shown in Fig. 1 has given excellent service in a num- 
ber of cases. Its construction is sturdy enough that it 
will successfully withstand the hard knocks to which 
an electrician’s chest is subjected. The design shown 
was, we believe, first introduced by C. C. Payton of 
the Republic Iron & Steel Co., Sayreton, Ala. The 
heavy tools are placed in the bottom of the chest 
while the lighter ones are carried in two trays. One 
of these trays is attached to the cover of the chest by 
a series of strap-iron links. The arrangement, obvious 
from Fig. 1, is such that when the cover is open this 
tray 4 is drawn up with the cover. The other tray B 
slides in the usual way on 1 in. by 1 in. guides, while 
two 14-in. strings maintain it in alinement. When the 
top is open, both trays A and B and the tools in the 
bottom of the chest are at once accessible. 


To prevent loss, all tools should be marked with 
the owner’s initials. The marking should be such that 
it cannot be readily obliterated. A permanent mark 
can be made on steel tools by the following process 
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Figs. 2 and 3—A Convenient Ladder for the Motor Tender. 
Safety Hooks for Ladders. 


with materials that are nearly always at hand. First, 
the surface of the metal to be marked is covered with 
a thin coat of paraffin, or drippings from a tallow 
candle, painted on hot with a brush or rubbed on with 
the end of a stick. If paraffin or candle 1s not avail- 
able, a coating of soap can be substituted. The soap 
is transferred to the surface by rubbing the end of a 
cake against it. With some tool that has a flat point 
somewhat like a screw-driver, except that it should be 
only 1/16 in. wide, the owner’s initials are engraved 
through the soap or paraffin, cutting down to the sur- 
face of the metal. Now the etching solution can be 
applied with a small stick of wood. The etching solu- 
tion is made as follows: One part of table salt (by 
bulk) is mixed with approximately two parts of pow- 
dered copper sulphate or blue vitriol, and the two are 
dissolved in about 1⁄4 in. of water in the bottom of an 
ordinary tumbler. After the solution has been ap- 
plied it will etch the design in the metal to a sufficient 
depth in a few minutes. Then the tool can be washed 
to remove all traces of the solution and the paraffin 
or soap. 

Wiremen should provide themselves with safe lad- 
ders. Many designs are in use that afford the safety 
required. Only a few of these designs which have 
been given a thorough tryout will be described. The 
one shown in Fig. 2 is particularly useful around 
shafting, although it is also handy for work in the 
neighborhood of steel columns and where the ladder 
must be leaned against the stiles or rails of a window. 
As the illustration indicates, the narrow top permits 
the ladder to be firmly sustained by a shaft hanger 
or other similar member upon which it would be difh- 
cult to support a ladder of the ordinary type. The 
lower ends of the two rails of the ladder are shod with 
strap iron bindings which have pointed ends. This 
will prevent slipping on wood floors. 

Where the ladder is to be used onconcrete or metal 
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floors, a shoe of one of the types suggested in Fig. 4 
should be used. That at Fig. 4.4 is supported on a 
pivot, and has a corrugated bottom, hence the shoe 
always lies normal to the floor. A shoe having pointed 
spikes extending from its bottom is shown in Fig. 4, B. 
This type is used where the floors are of wood. A 
shoe with a wood center which will provide consider- 
able friction and hence tend to prevent slipping even 
on concrete or iron, is shown at C. Where wood— 
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Fig. 4.—Shoes for Motor Tender and Wireman’s Ladder. 
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bass wood is the best—does not give sufficient friction, 
the center member of the shoe shown at C can be 
coated with carborundum or lead, which will greatly 
increase its adhesiveness. Where ladders without nar- 
row tops are in stock and must be used around shaft- 
ing, strap iron hangers should be bolted to their upper 
ends as outlined in Fig. 3. 

A portable bench for the conduit wireman is shown 
in Fig. 5. This device has been particularly useful 
where the bench has for some reason or other to be 
dismantled for transportation. It can be readily 
knocked down and shipped by rail in a relatively small 
chest at materially less cost than an unknocked-down 
bench can be transported. Benches of essentially this 
same style have been used by pipe fitters in the West- 
ern states where it was necessary to transport the 
tools on pack animals. To knock down the bench. the 
unions, of which there are six, are unscrewed. Pipe 
flanges are mounted at both ends for the supporting 
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Fig. 5—A Knock-down Pipe Bench. 
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of the conduit vises. Boards, if they are available, can 
be laid across the pipes at the top of the bench. They 
can also be laid across the bottom pipes to form a 
Shelf. The plates are laid with heavy material of 
some sort to prevent the bench from rocking while 
pipe is being threaded. Where boards are placed 
across the lower pipes the load can be put on these 
instead of on the plates. It will be noted that every 
portion of the bench proper is of metal, making it very 
durable. 
(To be continued.) 


ESSENTIAL FEATURES OF CONTRACT 


FORMS FOR HOUSE WIRING. 


Form Prepared by Erie (Pa.) Electric Co. Embodies 
Many Desirable Features. 


In the wiring of old residence and small apartment 
buildings, especially old buildings, the contract or pro- 
posal form on which the estimate is submitted is a 
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matter of considerable importance. Contracts in such 
cases are an important factor in their own sale as they 
are usually submitted to the owner of the building 
who is often ignorant of electrical and legal terms and 
therefore timorous of contracts containing them. For 
this reason it 1s very desirable such terms be elim- 
inated as much as possible in the contract form and 
at the same time the work to be done should be clearly 
and prominently brought out so that it can easily be 
understood. Furthermore, estimates on such work 
should be sent in answer to every inquiry, whether the 
prospect appears good.or not, and on this account the 
form should be such that it can be filled out easily and 
quickly by the contractor. 

The form of contract shown in the accompanying 
illustration was prepared and is being used by the 
Electric Co., 620 Penn street, Erie, Pa., and answers 
these requirements very satisfactorily. The letterhead 
of the company appears at the top of the contract and 


WIRING CONTRACT No. —. 
? The Blectric Co., Party of the first part. does herewith agree to wire yuur 
at. 


re DR e eet 


m a first-class workmoulike manner in acconlance with The Fire Insorance Underwriters require nts for the Cals 
oa Lre and m accordance with the following specifications for the sum of 8.) — 

BEM Goss hoes a tee ot , Party of the second part, do hereby agre to 
coe The Electne Co, the contract of pring my 


and I do bereby agree to pay§$. —. 
when the job 13 completed. 
CLASSIFICATIONS 


lwo the rough wirmg 1s dum, and $ ___. 
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ACCEPTANCE —This Contract signed in Auris cate by the oy nl the bun iling shall be binding upoan The Electric 
Compeny. whee accepted hy the sensu of an ex ive the c d acceptance and exeewlion the 
t viher causes even’ control of firet party No ve 


1" shalt wot Ue Bindveg*upon The Pleine C 
shall not bindisg'upon einc Company. 
The Electrio Company 


Cate Per | att 
Simple Contract Form Being Used by the Electric Co., Erie, Pa. 


at the bottom is a place for the owner's signature. In 
this form confusing legal phrases have been elim- 
inated entirely and the contract states simply the cost 


of the work and the conditions under which it is to be 


installed. This includes the statement that the work 
when completed shall conform with Underwriters’ re- 
quirements for the city of Erie. 

The work to be done is also described very clearly 
and prominently. The rooms on each floor are listed 
separately and opposite each room space are columns 
in which may be checked the number of outlets, 
switches, etc., to be installed in that room. In this 
way the customer can tell at a glance just what work 
will be done without having to consider a confusing 
description of the electrical terms entering into the 
installation. 
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New Appliances 


Flood-Light Projector Developments — Cast Squirrel-Cage 
Rotor — Washing Machines—Arcmaster Drum Controller 


Developments in Crouse-Hinds 
Flood-Light Projectors. 


Rapid development in the application 
of flood-light projectors took place dur- 
ing the war, especially for protective 
lighting of industrial and military es- 
tablishments and the effective illumina- 
tion of factory yards, freight yards, 
docks, aviation fields, etc. Now that 
all war restrictions on lighting have 
been removed, it is very likely that many 
further applications of flood lighting 
will be made, which will call for a vari- 
ety of projectors for different purposes. 
It is therefore opportune to review the 
recent developments in one of the best 
known lines of projectors—the Imperial 
flood-light projectors made by the 
Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

These projectors have been on mar- 
ket several vears during which their sci- 
entific design and practical construction 
have led to their extended use for a 
variety of purposes. They are made in 
two general types: the SC type for illu- 
minating wide areas relatively close to 
the projector and employing standard 
multiple Mazda C lamps with the ordi- 
nary filament construction; the SD type 
for throwing concentrated beams to a 
considerable distance from the projec- 


Fig. 1—Type SCA Projector, Showing 
New Ventiiating Hood. 


tor and emploving focusing type lamps 
with special concentrated filaments. The 
SC projectors are made in one size only 
with 16-in. diameter reflector and are 
designed especially for 1000-watt lamps, 
although they will accommodate any 
standard Mazda C lamp down to 300 
watts. The SD projectors are made in 
three sizes with reflectors of 95%, 12 and 
16-in. diameter; they are made to be 
used for different sizes of lamps ranging 
from 100 to 500 watts, each size pro- 
jector being adapted to use two or three 
different lamp sizes. Each type and size 
projector is made with different mount- 
ings for different requirements. 

A slight change was recently made in 
the design of the casing for the SC type 
of projectors. As now made the casing 
has a hood at the top. This gives more 
room for the mogul socket used and af- 


Fig. 2—Type SDXN Projector with Num- 
ber Boxes at the Sides. 


fords better ventilation, an important 
feature in view of the fact that the units 
are designed for use with 1000-watt 
lamps. The projector shown in Fig. 1 
is of this type, its exact designation being 
type SCA. Its mounting consists of a 
combined swivel base and quadrant, the 
former providing means for revolving 
the projector as much as 360° about a 
vertical axis and the quadrant permit- 
ting any desired elevation or depression 
Each adjustment can be locked. 

Fig. 2 shows an innovation in the SD 
line of projectors. This consists of illu- 
minated number boxes that are found of 
great value for river, harbor and patrol 
boats; they can also be used advanta- 
geously on watch towers, signal stations 
and the like. In any case they serve to 


Fig. 3—Type SAA Projector with Lamp 
Inclined to Permit Pointing 
Downward. 


identify the boat, tower or other unit. 
A number box is provided on each side 
of the projector. The number is illu- 
minated by an auxiliary incandescent 
lamp of 40 watts or less, these lamps 
being on a separate circuit so that they 
may be kept burning while the search- 
light itself is turned off. The number 
boxes are made of cast iron, secured 
to the main casing in a water-tight man- 
ner and provided with a hinged and well 
gasketed, water-tight door sealed by 
three wing-nut catches. The number 
stencil is placed between two sheets of 
glass, of which one is diffusing and the 
other clear. Two 3-in. Arabic numerals 
may be used in each stencil. This pro- 
jector is designated as type SDXN. As 
shown in Fig. 2 it has a pedestal mount- 
ing with wheel control. It is designed 
for mounting on the roof of the pilot 
house or tower, thus making the wheel 
convenient for readily turning the pro- 
jector around horizontally or elevating 
and deflecting it. Contact from the 
projector to the circuit is made through 
three contact rings within the pedestal, 
of which one is in common in both the 
projector and number circuits and the 
other two are connected to the other 
side of each of these circuits. 


Fig. 4—Type SAE Projector with In- 
clined Lamp and Trunnion Mounting. 


In Figs. 3 and 4 are shown two en- 
tirely new types of projectors, known as 
types SAA and SAE, respectively. They 
are unique in having the lamp mounted 
30° back of the vertical to permit 
pointing the projector almost straight 
downward for lighting the adjacent 
ground from the top of a building. This 
may be done while still leaving the lamp 
burning in proper position, that is, within 
45° of the vertical with base up, which 
is a requirement in the Mazda C lamps 
with regular filaments. For instance, 
by tipping the projector 75° forward and 
downward the lamp will still be within 

>° of vertical and the center of the 
beam will be within 15° of the base of 
the wall, to which the light will extend 
because of the spread of the beam. The 
difference between the.units shown in 
Figs. 3 and. 4 is only inthe mounting, 
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the former having a swivel base and 
quadrant, as in Fig. 1, while the latter 
has a swivel base and trunnions. The 
latter method of providing for tilting 
the unit is preferred in some cases. 
Both these projectors have 12-in. reflec- 
tors and are rated at 250 watts; the 200- 
watt focusing lamp or any ordinary 
filament Mazda C lamp up to 290 watts 
may be used for exact focusing. As 
with practically all the Imperial projec- 
tors, these units may be provided with 
either crystal-glass mirror reflectors, or 
with nickel-plated copper or polished 
aluminum reflectors to suit the desire 
of the purchaser. 


A SSS P 
Locomotive Washer Uses Novel 


Method. 


A new electrically operated wash- 
ing machine, embodying an entirely 
new method to secure the necessary 
water agitation has recently been 
placed on the market by the Rem- 
mert Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. It is built on a principle in which 
every drop of water is constantly in 
action, similar to a steam locomotive 
and for this reason is called the Loco- 
motive washer. 

In this machine the clothes recep- 
tacle contains no moving parts, which 
eliminates any possibility of tearing 
the clothes. By means of reducing 
gears and an eccentric the entire re- 
ceptacle or tub is moved horizontally 
over a runway about 6 in. long. This 
movement causes a violent agitation 
of the water and clothes in the form 
of a figure 8. In this way the water 
is forced through the fabric which is 
cleansed thoroughly and quickly. 

A gas heater or oil burner is at- 
tached to the framework of the ma- 
chine by which the water can be kept 
at the boiling point. In addition to 
being very convenient for heating the 
water this attachment permits the use 
of steam in the tub which hastens 
the cleansing action and sterilizes the 
clothes at the same time. A swing- 
ing wringer with a safety attachment 
is also provided which may be used 
in any position. 


New Locomotive Washer. 


ELECTRICAL 


This machine is very compact and 
substantially built and all moving 
parts are inclosed. It is simple in 
construction and easy to operate. It 
is furnished with either a galvanized 
iron or copper tub. 


Squirrel-Cage Induction-Motor 
Rotor with Cast Conductors 
and End Rings. 

A new type of rotor with cast wind- 


ing which has been recently designed 
by the General Electric Co., Schenec- 
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Holes bored radially through the cast 
end rings give effective ventilation for 
rotation in either direction. The new 
cast-winding rotor is especially effective 
on induction motors of the squirrel-cage 
tvpe. The accompanying illustration 
shows a sectional view of the cast rotor. 


Arc-Master Equipment for Drum 
Type Controllers. 


The drum type controller is very 
widely used for electric mining loco- 
motives, cranes, hoists, derricks and 
other heavy machinery, especially such 


Part Sectional View of Cast Rotor, Showing Uniformity of Bars and End Rings and 
Ventilating Holes in Latter. 


tady, N. Y., presents new features and 
improvements worthy of description. 
The copper bars and short-circuiting 
rings comprising the windings employ 
the same material and are cast 
single operation. With the windings 
thus made a solid unit with exceptional 
rigidity, durability and better balance is 
secured. The cast winding from an 
electrical point of view also insures uni- 
form cross-section and union between 
the bars and.the end rings. This has 
become a factor in eliminating operating 
difficulties due to open-circuiting of 
joints between bars and end rings. 
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Vigorous Water Action Obtained 
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as is subject to reversal. When such a 
drum controller is used in service that 
is particularly severe, as when there is 
very frequent reversing, plugging and 
inching, the contacts are subject to se- 
vere arcing which causes high mainte- 
nance and frequent trouble. This mat- 
ter is taken care of, in the case of 
some drum-controller installations, by 
providing an automatic control panel 
which limits the introduction of the 
current to safe values at the different 
steps and also affords full protection 
against overloads at all times. 

To simplify the equipment and at the 
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same time secure practically all the pro- 
tection of a separate automatic control 
panel, the Union Electric Manufactur- 
ing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has placed 
on the market what is known as the 
‘“Arc-Master” equipment for weather- 
proof drum controllers. This equip- 
ment was designed with the assistance 
of the Automatic Reclosing Circuit 
Breaker Co., of Columbus, Ohio, which 
will build part of the apparatus. The 
outfit consists of two additional pieces 
of equipment besides the controller: the 
Arc Master proper, which is a simple 
attachment secured to the head of the 
drum, and a separate but compact auto- 
matic protective panel. Three pilot cir- 
cuit wires run from the Arc Master to 
the panel, the wiring being substan- 
tially as shown herewith. 

One of the distinctive features of the 
equipment is that the operator can ro- 
tate the handle only in the direction he 
wishes to go and he can advance the 
motor speed only as the motor is capable 
of properly picking up its load. In 
other words, acceleration, plugging and 
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Wiring Diagram of Arc Master, Soienold Switch and Overload 
Relay with Drum Controller. 


reversal are limited to safe values, so a 
new or careless operator cannot injure 
either the motor or controller. The 
controller is operated substantially free 
of arcing at all times. All circuits 
breaking heavy currents have the arc 
broken on the solenoid switch, which is 
especially designed for this purpose. 
Burning of contact fingers and arc de- 
flectors is thus eliminated and the con- 
tacts remain in working condition. 

A ground or short-circuit on any of 
the electrical parts which causes heavy 
current to flow while the controller is 
on can readily be broken with the 
solenoid switch. Greater safety is se- 
cured as the Arc Master eliminates any 
chances for the controller to fail to 
open the circuit. 

The opening of the main circuit by 
the Arc Master and solenoid switch ac- 
complishes the same purpose as pulling 
the main switch to take the power off 
before throwing the controller to the 
“off” position. 

Application of the Arc Master and 
solenoid switch to controllers which 
have proven too small for the work will 
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make them suitable for long periods of 


useful service. If the Arc Master and 
solenoid switch should become inoper- 
ative for any reason whatever, the con- 
troller can be operated the same as any 
controller without this attachment. 

The Arc Master is mounted on the 
head of the controller and is operated 
by the motion of the standard control- 
ler handle. In appearance it is like a 
cylindrical can, 6 in. in diameter and 
3 in. in height, with three wires han- 
dling a pilot circuit to the solenoid 
switch. The latter is of a specially 
constructed magnetic blowout type. It 
is rugged, massive, and designed for 
continuous duty. The contact parts are 
of solid copper, very liberally propor- 
tioned and they are renewable. Wear 
is automatically taken up and its action 
is quick and positive. The solenoid 
switch is mounted on a slate panel 
which can be mounted anywhere con- 
veniently. 

The Arc-Master equipment protects 
motors from being started on account 
of the controller having been left in 


running position in case voltage is off 
the line momentarily for any reason 
and again restored. With this equip- 
ment, after voltage failure on the line, 
it is necessary for the controller to be 
moved to the “off” position and again to 
the first running position before the 
solenoid switch will close to energize 
the controller. This 1s an important 
safety feature. 

When specified, a simple overload re- 
lay is furnished which protects the 
motor not only from low voltage but 
also from overload. Both features are 
automatic in reclosing when conditions 
return to normal. With this additional 
overload relay the controller fully pro- 
tects the motor from low voltage and 
overload in addition to eliminating all 
arcing. 


Wayne Vacuum-Type Electric 


Washer. 


The Wayne Manufacturing Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., has just introduced a new 
electric washing machine of the vac- 
uum type to be called the Wayne No. 
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50. This machine employs a single 
vacuum cup which is worked up and 
down in the tub by an electric motor 
forcing the soap, water and air 
through the fabric of the clothes to 
be washed. 

The tub itself is of red cypress 
wood, corrugated to increase the 
water agitation, and is mounted on 
an iron frame. The action is con- 
trolled by a small lever on the top 
of the lid and is automatically shut 
off when the lid is raised. The 
vacuum cup is of galvanized iron, 
riveted with copper rivets to a cast- 
ing attached to the handle. The cast- 
ing also acts as a wing and helps to 
change the position of the clothes 
on each stroke of the cup. A swing- 
ing power wringer is attached to the 
tub. This wringer is fitted with a 
releasing device which stops and re- 
leases the rolls instantly in the event 
that the clothes become wrapped 
around them. 

Another feature of this washer is 
the detachable platform which pro- 


View of No. 50 Wayne Vacuum Washer, Showing 
Detachable Piatform for Extra Tubs or Basket. 


vides a convenient stand for an extra 
tub and clothes basket which adds 
greatly to its convenience. 

The machine when set up takes up 
a space 47 by 47 in., which is re- 
duced to 47 by 28 in. when the plat- 
form is detached. 


Lamp-Dimming Device Im- 
proved. 


The “Anylite Regulator,” or lamp- 
dimming device, that was placed on the 
market by the Anylite Electric Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind., several years ago, 
has been improved in several particu- 
lars and is now said to be exceptionally 
rugged for service with any lamp not 
exceeding 40 watts. The earlier rating 
of 60 watts has been reduced to safe- 
guard against burnout of the resistance 
element or traveling contact. There 
are now some 20 changes between full 
brightness of the lamp and “off,” these 
being obtained by pulling the dark 
chain to the desired extent; brightening 
of the light is obtained by pulling the 
light chain. 
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Fowle & Cravath Organize—Pratt & Whitney to Manufac- 
ture Hoke Gages—Black & Decker Appoint Representative 


Frank Morse has sold his interest 
in the American Electric Co., Janes- 
ville, Wis., to O. V. Emmons. Mr. 
Emmons, with his brother, G. W. 
Emmons, will continue to operate the 
business under its present name. 


Bleadon-Dun Co., 11-17 South 
Desplaines street, Chicago, manufac- 
turer of violet ray high frequency 
machines, has removed its offices to 
the second floor of the Hearst build- 
ing. Thus the entire space occupied 
by the offices will be given over to 
manufacturing and enable the com- 
pany to increase its output and keep 
pace with its steadily increasing 
business. 


Dubilier Condenser Co., Inc., 217 
Centre street, New York, N. Y., is 
distributing a 32-page booklet which 
contains a complete record of the 
invention, development and uses of 
the Dubilier mica condenser. The 
booklet is well illustrated and con- 
tains much interesting information 
concerning apparatus used in radio- 
telephony and radiotelegraphy. 


The Cooling Tower Co., Inc., 15 
John street, New York, in a bulletin 
recently issued describes a new type 
spray nozzle for cooling ponds, which 
produces a flat fan-shaped spray. It 
is the result of development work in 
which engineers of the company have 
been engaged for the past two years, 
who after an extensive series of ex- 
periments and tests in the laboratory 
of the Stevens Institute of Technol- 
ogy, and at various spray plants in 
operation, have developed a nozzle 
which eliminates the defects in this 
method of cooling. The troubles, 
their cause and remedy are discussed 
in the bulletin which also contains 
illustrations and data taken during 
tests and outlines the principles of 
operation of spray cooling. 


The Electric Hoist Manufacturers 
Association, 9 West 40th street, New 
York, is distributing a valuable book- 
let entitled “The Strong Army of In- 
dustry,” which contains an excellent 
treatise on the electric hoist. While 
the diversified service demanded of 
electric hoists is recognized, it is 
stated that the availability for a still 
greater variety of hoisting and con- 
veying work is not generally known. 
The booklet gives to the reader some 
conception of the almost unlimited 
field of usefulness for overhead elec- 
tric hoists and an idea of their adapt- 
ability to practically every branch of 
industry. In this publication twenty- 
two different electric hoist applica- 
tions are depicted, and while not in- 
dicative of the scope of service ren- 
dered by the electric hoist, they serve 
to suggest an adaptation to almost 
every line of work that will effect a 
material saving in labor or time, or 
perhaps both. 


Despatch Manufacturing Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn., manufacturer of elec- 
tric ovens and heating appliances, has 
moved into larger and more com- 
modious quarters, occasioned by the 
constantly growing demand for elec- 
tric ovens and heating appliances 
necessitated larger quarters. The new 
factory is located at 116-122 First 
avenue, North, and provides over an 
acre of floor space. 


The Van Dorm & Dutton Co, 
Cleveland, manufacturer of gears, has 
opened branch offices at Chicago and 
New York. At both cities it is the 
company’s purposes to specialize in 
gears and pinions for electrical work. 
Harry F. Keegan, formerly with the 
Chicago Surface lines and well known 
in the electrical railway field, will 
manage the Chicago branch, with 
offices at 1241 First National Bank 
building. His brother, John Keegan, 
will manage the New York branch, 
with offices at Room 317, 30 Church 
street. He comes from the Inter- 
boro railway, where a third brother 
is now engaged. 


Wheeler Condenser & Engineering 
Co., Carteret, N. J., in the month of 
April manufactured and shipped 879,- 
900 Ib. of seamless drawn brass and 
copper condenser tubes. Its Crescent 
brand tubing is in great demand be- 
cause of its excellent corrosion re- 
sisting properties. Users find that it 
pays to use the highest quality of 
tubing in condensers, heaters, evapo- 
rators, reboilers, etc. This manufac- 
turer is peculiarly well fitted for 
making tubing of this kind because of 
its broad experience in the manufac- 
ture of condensers and condensing 
equipments Where desired, the re- 
search department of this company 
investigates each user's individual 
problems. 


Hawthorne Co. is. the name of a 
company recently organized which 
represents a consolidation of the 
Hawthorne Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn., manufacturer of 
spotlights, flashlights, etc., and Ham- 
ilton & DeLoss, Inc., manufacturer 
of special sheet metal goods. The 
new corporation is capitalized at $1,- 
500,000 and occupies the recently com- 
leted plant of the latter company, 
which comprises about seven acres of 
ground, located in Fairfield, Conn. 
The consolidation will provide great- 
ly increased manufacturing facilities 
and will enable the new company to 
enlarge its output of lamps and light- 
ing devices in sheet metal. The ofh- 
cers of this organization are as fol- 
lows: E. W. Bassick, chairman of 
the board; president, H. H. DeLoss; 
vice-presidents, H. H. Hamilton and 
E. A. Hawthorne; treasurer, H. H. 


DeLoss: assistant treasurer, Arthur 
D. Sullivan; secretary, E. Horace 
Hawthorne. 


Black & Decker Manufacturing Co., 
Baltimore, manufacturer of portable 
electric tools, electric air compressors 
and special machinery, announces the 
appointment of George R. Lundane 
as manager of the New York offices 
just established in the Equitable 
building. Mr. Lundane was formerly 
connected with the Thomas B. Jef- 
fery Co., Kenosha, Wis., as service 
manager of the Kansas City plant. 
He was recently associated with the 
Findeisen & Kropf Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago, in the capacity of east- 
ern district sales manager. With the 
establishment of the New York off- 
ces, the Black & Decker company has 
branches in virtually every leading 
city of the country. The company 
maintains offices in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Atlanta, Ga., San Francisco, 
Chicago, Detroit, Columbus, Ohio, 
Buffalo and Boston, and headquarters 
in Baltimore. It also has foreign con- 
nections in England, France, Norway, 
Sweden and Japan. 


Pratt & Whitney Co., Hartford, 
Conn., has secured the manufacturing 
rights for the Hoke precision gages, 
which are now being made at the Bu- 
reau of Standards as inspection and 
reference sets for army and navy use. 
The demand for gage blocks last year 
exceeded the supply and the Army 
Ordnance commandeered a consider- 
able percentage of importations to 
meet its urgent requirements. A great 
deal of experimental work has been 
done in the toolrooms of this country 
in attempts to produce flat parallel 
opposite faces on size blocks of ac- 
curate length and it is believed that 
William E. Hoke, of St. Louis, has 
the honor of first producing in this 
country gage blocks superior to the 
imported article. The blocks were 
produced at the Bureau of Standards 
by Mr. Hoke, first as an employe of 
the Bureau, and later as a major of 
Ordnance Department, U. S. A., the 
Ordnance Department at the same 
time appropriating $50,000 to manu- 
facture gages for the Army. There 
were developed methods of manufac- . 
ture and measurement almost unbe- 
lievably accurate. The Bureau of 
Standards is now producing Hoke 
blocks within limits of three mil- 
lionths of an inch, and the greater 
part of these show no error of a 
millionth. The measurements are 
made by optical methods and are, of 
course, quite beyond the reach of 
ordinary shop practice. Each set of 
these gage blocks is accompanied 
with a signed certificate from the Bu- 
reau of Standards, identifying the par- 
ticular gage blocks by serial numbers, 
and with a statement of the actual 
errors found in each block. The com- 
pany has adopted a design of block 
approximately 1 in» square, with a %- 
in. jcountersunk, hole)(through the 
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center, and it is believed that this de- 
sign will be found more convenient 
than the rectangular shape in com- 
mon use. The Hoke gages are glass- 


hard, of special alloy steel selected 


for its wearing qualities and perma- 
nence, thoroughly seasoned and beau- 
tifully finished. The first sets ready 
for the market will consist of five 
blocks, 1 in., .5 in., .6 in., .2 in., .1 in., 
giving any tenth up to 2 in. 


The American Steam Conveyor 
Corp., Chicago, announces the ap- 
pointment of N. B. Stewart as district 
representative in charge of its St. 
Louis territory. Offices have been 
opened at 708- Merchants-LaClede 
building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Schmitz Electric Co., Manitowoc, 
Wis., has been organized and suc- 
ceeds to the business of George 
Wolf, located at 1208 Washington 
street. Members of the firm are Ra- 
leigh and Homer Schmitz, and the 
concern will engage in a general elec- 
trical business, and will also conduct 
a store with a full line of supplies. 


E. C. Atkins & Co., Inc., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., is distributing a new 
booklet which has for its subject At- 
kins circular metal cutting saws de- 
signed for various makes of machines. 
Detailed information as to diameter, 
thickness, size of hole, pitch of teeth, 
price, etc., is given, accompanying 
which are illustrations of the various 
saws and reproductions of the pitch 
of teeth. These saws are scientific- 
ally constructed, well adapted to the 
cutting of different kinds of metal 
and will withstand the severest test. 


Benjamin Electric Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago, IIL, has prepared sev- 
eral very elaborate sales helps for the 
dealer, which are bound to aid him in 
the sale of the Benjamin Two-Way 
plug. The company is conducting a 
very extensive advertising campaign 
in 31 leading national magazines of 
the country, and it will be remem- 
bered by the dealer that all of this 
advertising is doing much more for 
him than merely selling plugs, it is 
increasing his sales on all household 
electrical appliances and is building 
up his business on the reputation of 
this national advertiser.: A new 28- 
page sales-help book has been pre- 
pared, which represents one of the 
strongest, broadest and most compre- 
hensive sales services extended by a 
manufacturer to a distributor of an 
electrical specialty. In this book are 
reproduced some of the attractive 
advertisements used by the company, 
presenting strong and convincing 
` arguments for the Benjamin Two- 
Way plug. Besides illustrated fold- 
ers, stickers, newspaper electrotypes, 
etc., the company is furnishing col- 
ored wall hangers and advertising 
display cartoons. These are made up 
in colors designed for either counter 
or window trim. 


Fowle & Cravath Engineering Part- 
nership Formed.—Frank F. Fowle. 
until recently one of the receivers of 
the Central Union Telephone Co. and 
formerly consulting engineer, and 
James R. Cravath, well-known con- 
sulting electrical and illuminating 
engineer of Chicago, have formed an 
engineering partnership under the 
firm name of “Fowle & Cravath,” 
with offices in the Monadnock Block, 
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Chicago. Both partners are men who 
have made national reputations in 
their work and are especially well 
known in Chicago and the Middle 
West. The services of the firm will 
be devoted to investigations, research, 
design, supervision, management, ap- 
praisals and rate cases, in the several 
fields with which the partners have 
heretofore been identified. 

Mr. Fowle was graduated from the 


Frank F. Fowle. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy in 1899, in the electrical engi- 
neering course, and then served nine 
years with the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. in various capacities 
in the engineering, railway and oper- 
ating departments, finally serving as 
manager of the Chicago territory of 
the long-lines system. From 1908 to 
1912, Mr. Fowle was in practice as a 
consulting engineer, with headquar- 
ters in Chicago, during which period 
he served numerous important inter- 
ests, both corporate and municipal. 


R. Cravath. 


James 


In 1912 he went to New York and 
jointly with Dr. A. S. McAllister was 
in charge of the editorial department 
of Electrical World. In 1913 Mr. 
Fowle became editor-in-chief of the 
“Standard Handbook for Electrical 
Engineers,” published by the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., and again en- 
tered engineering practice, in New 
York. Early in 1914 he was appoint- 
ed one of the receivers of the Central 
Union Telephone Co., in connection 
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with the Read suit, by Judge William 
E. Dever of the Superior Court of 
Cook County, Ill., the other receivers 
being David R. Forgan and Edgar S. 
Bloom. Messrs. Fowle and Bloom 
served as the chief executive and 
operating officials of the system 
throughout the five years of receiver- 
ship, until recently discharged by the 
court in consequence of the settle- 
ment of the litigation. 

Mr. Fowle is an active member of 
many technical societies and has 
served on many of their committees. 
He was chairman of the Telephony 
and Telegraphy Committee, Amer- 
ican Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
and has just been made a member 
of the Development Committee, 
Western Society of Engineers. He 
has also just been elected a manager — 
of the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers, and re-elected man- 
ager of the Chicago Section, Illumi- 
nating Engineering Society. 

Mr. Cravath graduated with the 
degree B. S. in 1892 from Grinnell 
College, Grinnell, Iowa. From 1892 
to 1907 he was electrical editor of the 
Street Railway Review of Chicago. 
In 1900 he became western editor at 
Chicago for the Electrical World and 
other McGraw publications, remain- 
ing on the regular staff until 1910, 
when he began to give his time to 
consulting engineering and executive 
work, in which he has been engaged 
ever since. During the last ten years | 
of his editorial experience, he became 
specially interested in illuminating 
engineering and did consulting ex- 
pert work in that line among the 
pioneers in that field. His editorial 
work among _  central-station com- 
panies also led to his becoming in- 
terested in a financial and executive 
way in several small public service 
properties. He was for four years 
president of the Lawrenceville (IIl.) 
Light & Water Co. and for two years 
secretary, treasurer and managing 
director of the Peoples’ Water & 
Light Co. of Harrisburg, Ill. For 
the past five years, since its organ- 
ization, he has been president and 
treasurer of the Tri-City Artificial 
Ice Co. of Rock Island, Ill., which 
operates an electrically driven modern 
ice plant, which is the chief source 
of artificial ice supply to the cities 
of Rock Island and Moline. For two 
years he had general charge of the 
Menominee Range Power Co., giving 
electric service in the Iron River 
mining district of Michigan. 

In a consulting capacity, Mr. 
Cravath has served many companies 
and municipalities in connection with 
street-lighting plans, alterations, con- 
tracts, public utility rates and ap- 
praisals, and power-plant economies. 
He is perhaps best known through 
his prominence in the illuminating 
engineering field. He is one of the 
authors of “Principles of Interior 
Illumination” and of “Practical Illu- 
mination,” and the author of “Street 
Lighting for Small Towns and Cities.” 
He has held numerous offices and 
served on many committees in tech- 
nical societies in the electrical and 
illuminating field. He was the frst 
secretary of the Chicago Section of 
the Illuminating Engineering Society 
and later chairman, director and vice- 
president. He is at present chairman 
of the Electrical Section of the West- 
ern Society,of, Engineers. 
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Weekly Record of Construction Activities—Conventions 


EASTERN STATES. 


Springfield, Vt.—Arrangements are 
being made by the Colonial Light & 
Power Co. for extensive additions 
and improvements to practically 
double the present capacity. The 
company’s plans include the erection 
of a new electric substation and ad- 
ministration building on Clinton 
street, one-story, about 25x75 ft., con- 
tract for which was recently award- 
ed, with a new outdoor substation. 
It is expected that the work will be 
completed by the commencement of 
the coming fall. Installation of a 
quantity of new equipment at the 
Cavendish hydroelectric power of the 
company is under way, to facilitate 
operations. 


Springfield, Mass.— The United 
States Government has awarded a 
contract to the A. E. Stephens Co., 
318 Main street, for the proposed 
alterations and improvements in the 
engine plant at the Arsenal, Hill 
Shops. <A two-story and basement 
addition to this plant will also be 
erected, the entire work being esti- 
mated to cost $25,000. 


Hartford, Conn.—Hartford Rubber 
Works has awarded a contract to the 
J. H. Crozier Co., 721 Main street, 
for the erection of a one-story addi- 
ate Ae its plant, 60x79 ft., to cost 
$34,0 


S N. Y.—Lloyd A. Wooley 
has recently leased property at 83-85 
Ellicott street, and will operate an 
electric fixture establishment. 


New York, N. Y.—In a report re- 
cently made by the Department of 
Commerce, it is set forth that the 
various electric light and power sta- 
tions in the United States during the 
year 1917 generated more than 25,- 
000,000,000 kw-hr. of electric energy, 
which produced an income in excess 


of $500,000,000. 


New York, N. Y.—Negotiations 
have been completed by Bank & Hel- 
ler, operating a local electrical con- 
tracting establishment for the leasing 
of property at 468 Seventh avenue, 
for a new establishment. 


Troy, N. Y.—Large quantities of 
electrical machinery, equipment, etc., 
will be required by the Ordnance De- 
partment, Washington, in connection 
with the proposed extensions to the 
Arsenal at Watervliet, near Troy. It 
is understood that about 35 additional 
acres of land will be acquired, and 
plans are under consideration for the 
erection of a number of large addi- 
tions, a portion of the works to be 
equipped for the production of 14- 
inch guns. Upon completion of the 
additions, employment will be avail- 
able for about 7000 persons, the ex- 
pansion program calling for the ex- 
penditure of over $10,000. It is under- 


stood that the Watervliet Arsenal will 
be the principal plant of its kind in 
the country. Colonel Mettler is in 
charge. 


Watertown, N. Y.—Northern New 
York Utilities Co. is having bids 
taken by James P. Brownell, Car- 
thage, N. Y., for the construction of 
a concrete and steel power plant, dam 
and canal on Black river, Watertown, 
to cost approximately $250,000. 


Hoboken, N. J.—Following the for- 
mal transfer to the United States 
Government of three of the six Ger- 
man owned piers on the Hoboken 
water front on May 3 for a consider- 
ation said to be about $2,500,000, it is 
understood that extensive improve- 
ments and alterations will be made, 
including the erection of a large new 
electric power plant to be used to 
supply electric energy for the piers; 
the replacement of wooden Pier No. 
6 by a modern double-deck pier of 
concrete and steel. 


Newark, N. J.—Murray Wire Co. 
has completed negotiations for the 
leasing of the one-story building at 
491 New Jersey Railroad avenue, for- 
merly occupied by H. D. Parmelee & 
Co., for a new establishment. 


Ephrata, Pa.—Harry Eby Shoe Co. 
has had plans prepared for the con- 
struction of a new four-story brick 
factory building, about 42x99 ft., and 
one-story power plant, 39x43 ft., to 
provide for increased operations. W. 
E. S. Dyer, Land Title building, Phil- 
adelphia, is architect for the company. 


Philadelphia, Pa. — Scott-Powell 
Dairies, 45th and Parrish streets, have 
had plans prepared for the installation 
of new boiler equipment at their plant, 
to provide for increased operations. 


Logan, W. Va.—Guyan Machine 
Works will receive quotations on 25- 
hp. electric hoists, hoisting drums, 44 
and 48-in. gage storage battery loco- 
motives and 6 and 8-in. cast-iron pipe. 


Spencer, W. Va.—The city con- 
templates constructing a power plant. 
Address Mayor Wieland. 


Hagerstown, Md.—Rupp Maule 
turing Co. will purchase new equip- 
ment of all kinds to replace that de- 
stroved in the fire which recently 
wiped out its plant. It will be rebuilt 
immediately. 


Lynchburg, Va.—Southern Electro 
Steel Co. will install an electric steel 
foundry with one-ton electric furnace, 
core oven, drying oven, annealing 
oven, heat-treating plant, sandblast 
equipment, traveling cranes, etc. 


Wilmington, N. C.—Hamme Marine 
Railway desires prices on 15 or 20-hp. 
electric motors, etc. Address R. F. 
Hamme, Jr., 106 North 4th street. 


Cornelia, Ga—The plant of the 


‘plant and forge shops, 
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Wofford Shoal & Light Co. will be 


enlarged. The transmission lines will 
be extended. Address W. B. Ellard, 
manager. 


Unadilla, Ga.—The city is under- 
stood to be making preliminary ar- 
rangements for the erection of an 
electric light plant, to be used for 
municipal service. It has not been 
announced as to the exact time when 
the plans will mature. C. B. Morgan 
is mayor. 


Pensacola, Fla—The Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, Navy Department. 
is planning extensions and better- 
ments in the electric power plant at 


the naval works at Pensacola, to cost 
about $50,000. ` 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES. 


Springfield, Ohio.—Clark County 
Lumber Co. will erect an 80x140 plan- 
ing mill to be equipped with elec- 
tricity. 


Evansville, Ind.—The remodeling of 
the New Majestic Theater, to cost 
between $50,000 and $75,000, will de- 
mand a large installation of electrical 
fixtures. Address Harry E. Boyle 
& Co., Evansville, Ind. 


Fort Wayne, Ind.—Thieme Broth- 
ers Co. will erect a four-story fac- 
tory building, 90x157 ft., face brick, 
cement and steel construction, to cost 
$150,000. 


Huntington, Ind.—J. F. Bippus, 
president of the Huntington Light & 
Fuel Co., will erect a $250,000 hotel 
building. 


Kokomo, Ind.—M. J. Hoffman Con- 
struction Co., Evansville, Ind., has 
been given contract for the erection 
of $450,000 addition to plant of 
Haynes Automobile Co. The addi- 
tion will consist of new assembling 
120x800 ft., 
four stories, brick, stone and rein- 
forced concrete, with steel sash. This 
building is the first of a group to 
cost $1,500,000. 


LaPorte, Ind.—Wanatah Electric 
Co. has increased its capital stock 
from $5000 to $10,000 and will en- 
large its scope of work. 


Mishawaka, Ind.—Plans are under 
wav here for the formation of a $100,- 
000 company to erect hreproof houses 
for the working classes of South 
Bend and Mishawaka. 


South Bend, Ind—Union Electric 
Co. has purchased a site for the erec- 
tion of a large building. 


South Bend, Ind.—Mishawaka 
Woolen Manufacturing Co. will erect 
a $25,000 three story, freproof build- 


ing. 

Delavan, I1l.— Royal Light & Power 
Co. will build a “‘transmission_ line 
from; Delavan;-to San. Jose. 
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Fisher, I1].—$12.000 electric 
bonds will be offered for sale. 
dress Oscar Zook, village clerk. 


light 
Ad- 


Quincy, Ill. —Quincy Railway Co. 
has entered into a contract with the 
Mississippi River Power Co. for the 
purchase of current froin the power 
company. 


Rockford, Ill.—A. C. Woods & Co., 
contracting engineers, will install a 
structural steel plant with heavy 
power driven machinery, the plant to 
manufacture complete steel shapes. 


Detroit, Mich.—Stecker Electric & 
Machine Co. will erect a new factory 
building. 


Cudahy, Wis.—Cudahy Brothers 
Co. will build a power plant addition 
and install a 600-kw. generator set 
and two 400-hp. boilers. Michael F. 
Cudahy, president and general man- 
ager. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Chicago, North 
Shore & Milwaukee railroad will start 
work soon on its new $250,000 depot 
and terminal station on Sixth street, 
between Sycamore and _  Clybourn 
streets. 


Racine, Wis.— Webster Electric Co. 
is having plans prepared for the con- 
struction .of a power plant and fac- 
tory. 

Altura, Minn.—A company has been 
organized to build an electric light 
and power plant to cost about $300,- 


000. Address Power Engineering Co., 
510 Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Davenport, lIowa.— White Lily 


Washer Co. will erect factory build- 
ing, 220x225 ft., to cost $15,000. 


Newton, Iowa.—Engineers Archer 
& Stevens, 609 New England build- 
ing, Kansas City, Mo., have prepared 
plans for $175,000 electric light plant 
improvements. Address city clerk. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Swift & Co. will 
expend $70,000 enlarging the power 
house. 


Sikeston, Mo.—The city is under- 
stood to be arranging plans for the 
erection of a new electric light plant, 
to be used for municipal service. The 
structure is estimated to cost about 
$75,000, with equipment installation. 
C. C. White is mayor. 


Kansas City, Kans.—The franchise 
of the Standard Electric Light & 
Power Co. will expire July 1 and will 
not be renewed. The city will take 
over the service which the company 
has been furnishing and will supply 
all consumers with the required cur- 
rent. 


Liberal, Kans.—The council has 
perfected plans for establishing a new 
lighting system. It was decided that 
the svstem should embrace the prin- 
cipal streets, running north and south 
as far as the paving goes on Kansas 
avenue and East and West on Sec- 
ond street, the same distance. The 
business section of Lincoln and Third 
Streets will also be taken care of. 


Beatrice, Neb.—Committee of busi- 
ness men of Plymouth, 14 miles west 
of Beatrice, is arranging to build a 
transmission line from Beatrice to 
Plymouth and to secure a supply of 
current from Beatrice. Plymouth has 
been without electric service for a 
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DATES AHEAD. 


National Electric Light Association. 
Annual convention, Atlantic City, N. 
J.. May 19-23. Secretary, T. C. Mar- 
on 33 West 39th street, New York 

ity. 


Electric Power Club. Annual meet- 
ing, Hot Springs, Va., May 22, 23 and 
24. Secretary, C. H. Roth, 1410 West 
Adams street, Chicago. 
Electrical 


Vancouver Association 


Contractors and Dealers. Convention, 
peony - B. C., May 26 and 27. Sec- 
v 


retary t. W. J. Conway, 
shire jan ing, Vancouver, 


Illinois Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers. Summer 
eonvention, Decatur, Il., June. Sec- 
retary, N. M. Blumenthal, 179 West 


Washington street, Chicago. 


Electrical Supply Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion. Annual convention, Hot Springs, 
Va, June 10, 11 and 12. Headquar- 
ters, The Homestead Hotel. Secre- 
tary, Franklin Overbagh, 411 South 
Clinton street, Chicago. 


Tri-State Water and Light Associa- 
pen Annual convention, Greenwood, 
S. June 17-19. Secretary- treasurer, 
W. Oe Stieglitz, Columbia, S. C. 


American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers. Spring meeting, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Detroit, Mich.. June 17-20. Secre- 
tary, Calvin W. Rice, 29 West 39th 
street, New York City. 


American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers. Summer meeting, Boston, 
Mass., June 18-21. Secretary, Prof. 
C. Olsen, Polytechnic Institute, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers. Annual convention, Adiron- 
dacks, N. Y.. June 24-27. Headquar- 
ters, Lake Placid Club. Secretary, 
F. L. Hutchinson, 33 West 39th street, 
New York. 


National Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers. Annual con- 
vention, Milwaukee, Wis., July 15, 16 
and 17. General manager, William H. 
Morton, 110 West 40th street, New 
York City. 


Ohio Electric Light 
Annual meeting, Cedar Point, 
15-18. Headquarters, 
; Secretary, D. L. 
Greenville, Ohio. 


Association of Iron and Steel Elec- 
trical Engineers. Annual conyention, 
St. Louis, Mo., September, 1919. Sec- 
retary, John F., Kelly, Empire build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


National Association of Electrical 
Inspectors. Annual meeting, Spring- 
field. Mass.. Oct. 13 and 14. Secretary, 
W. L. Smith, Concord, Mass. 


Illuminating Engineering Society. 
Annual convention, Chicago, Ill, Oc- 
tober. General secretary, Clarence I. 
N: 29 West 39th street, New York 

tv. 


Association. 
Ohio, 
Breakers 

Gaskill, 


number of years and the business men 
wish this service. Address Harry 
Gerhardt, Plymouth, Neb. 


Emerson, Neb.—On May 28 the 
question of issuing $20,000 municipal 
light bonds will be submitted to vote. 
Address village clerk. 


Falls City, Neb.—A $150,000 court- 
house will be erected here to replace 
one destroyed by fre. 


Gregory, S. D.—The city will build 
a $25,000 municipal lighting plant. 
Address Gustave Reiter, mayor. 


Sioux Falls, S. D—Sioux Falls di- 
vision of the Northern States Power 
Co. has closed contract with the 
Symns-Brownell Co. for 65 hp. in mo- 
tors to be connected within thirty 
days. An additional ice-making unit 
is being installed by the J. W. Fenn 


Co., which will be served by the 
Northern States Power Co. to the 
extent of 35 hp. in motors. Addition 
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to the MecKennan hospital will be 
completed within the next 30 days at 
which time an additional 50 hp. in mo- 
tors and 56 kw. in lighting will be 
added to the lines of the Northern 
States company. 


SOUTH CENTRAL STATES. 


Louisville, Ky.—The commercial 
department of the Louisville Gas & 
Electric Co. during the week ended 
May 3 secured 63 electric lighting and 
power customers with 34 kw. of light- 
ing and 452 hp. in motors, and took 
contracts for wiring 16 already-built 
houses. New business connected to 
the company’s lines shows an increase 
of 47 customers. There was a tem- 
porary loss of 77 kw. of lighting and 
420 hp. in motors. The output of 
electric energy shows an increase of 
10.9% over the corresponding week 
of last year. 


Friendship, Tenn.—Marvel Mill Co. 
will purchase additional electric equip- 
ment. Address general manager. 


Attalia, Ala—H. M. Johnson of 
Gadsden, Ala., will install stiff mud 
brick outfit with 25 to 40 hp. electric 
motor power with daily capacity of 
20,900 bricks. 

Selma, Ala.—American Pipe & Con- 
struction Co. of Philadelphia, owner 
of the Selma Lighting Co., has peti- 
tioned for a renewal of the contract 
to furnish light and power to the 
city. 

Port Gibson, Miss.—The city has 
voted to issue $25,000 in bonds to re- 
pair electric light and water works 
plant. Address mayor. 


Senatobia, Miss.—The city has vot- 
ed to issue $15,000 in bonds to install 
electric light plant. Address mayor. 


Heber Springs, Ark.—Arkansas Hy- 
dro-Electric Development Co. is ar- 
ranging plans for, the construction of 
the proposed hydroelectric develop- 
ment at Heber Springs. The pro- 
posed work includes the construction 
of about three dams, each 50 ft. high, 
with initial dam and equipment esti- 
mated to cost about $500,000. The 
project is estimated to cost in excess 
of $3,000,000. Dickinson & Watkins, 
Little Rock, are engineers for the 
company. 


Helena, Ark.—Helena Cotton Oil 
Co. will install equipment for the 
manufacture of cottonseed products, 
including presses, power plant, etc. 


Blanchard, Okla.—The city has 
voted to issue $15,000 in bonds to 
construct electric light plant. Ad- 
dress board of trustees. 


Tishomingo, Okla.—The 
voted to issue $50,000 in 
install electric light plant. 
mayor. 


Dallas, Tex.—Texas Power & Light 
Co. of Dallas has purchased the elec- 
tric light plant and transmission sys- 
tem at Stephenville. It is planned by 
the company to extend its power 
transmission system from its Brown- 
wood plant to Stephenville. Several 
towns in Central West Texas are 
already being provided with power 
and lights from the Brownwood sta- 
tion. Additional machinery will be 
installed. 


Fort Worth, Tex.—An ordinance 
has passed;);the, council providing ‘for 


city has 
bonds to 
Address 


May 17, 1919. 


an issue of $1,800,000 improvement 
bonds. A part of the money will be 
used in the street lighting depart- 
ment of the city. Address mayor. 


‘WESTERN STATES. 


Carlsbad, N. Mex.—Public Utilities 
Co. is contemplating enlargements in 
its system. 


Phoenix, Ariz.—A 4000-volt electri- 
cal transmission line 70 miles in 
length will be constructed immedi- 
ately to bring power from the Arizona 
Power Co. lines near Highball, to the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. system at 
Phoenix. 


Bremerton, Wash. — NePage-Mc- 
Kenny Co., Armour building, Seattle, 
was awarded contract for installation 
of the electrical equipment in the $24,- 
000 building to be erected at this 
place by the Bremer estate. 


Centralia, Wash.—Mendota Coal 
Coal Co. has completed arrangements 
for the complete electrification of its 
local properties, including the instal- 
lation of generator equipment, a total 
of about 100 hp. in motors, pumping 
machinery, and auxiliary apparatus 


Ferndale, Wash.—Whatcom County 
Light & Power Co. is making rapid 
progress on the installation of a new 
electric lighting system in Ferndale, 
and operation will be inaugurated at 
an early date. 


Seattle, Wash.—Pacific Lamp & 
Supply Co. has recently been award- 
ed a contract by the Board of Public 
Works for the furnishing of incan- 
descent lighting units for the period 
of one year for municipal service. 
The contract price is about $100,000. 


Seattle, Wash.—Appropriations ag- 
gregating $36,709.86 for extensions 
and improvements in the city light- 
ing system have been approved by the 
finance committee of the Seattle city 
council. 


Seattle, Wash.—Ames Shipbuilding 
& Drydock Co. has commenced con- 
struction of the first two pontoons 
of an 18,000-ton drydock, which. will 

be built at the company’s shipyard. 
- Six pontoons will be built, each to 
have a lifting capacity of 3000 tons. 
Electrically driven pumping apparatus 


will be installed. T. A. D. Jones 
is general manager. 
Vancouver, Wash—At a recent 


meeting of the Better Government 
League a decision was made to be- 
gin a campaign at once through the 
different civic organizations for con- 
struction of a hydroelectric power 
plant to supply light, heat and power 
for lower Columbia basin residents 
at cost, it being the intention to have 
the government construct and own 
the plant. 


Wenatchee, Wash.—Okanogan Val- 
ley Power Co. will soon begin work 
on the construction of a dam and 
power plant on the Similkameen that 
will generate 5000 hp. The new dam 
will be of reinforced concrete and 
will be 200 ft. high. 


Astoria, Ore.—United States Ship- 
ping Board, Washington, 'D. C., and 
Astoria Marine Iron Works plan to 
build a marine railway on Young’s 
Bay, including incline rollway and 
automatic electric ship hauling power, 
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to have 6000 tons deadweight capac- 
ity. Cost, about $500,000. 


Eugene, Ore.— Willamette division 
of the Mountain States Power Co. 
has secured contract with the Huber 
Construction Co. for 75 hp. in motors 
for the operation of a rock crusher 
near Lewisburg. 


Reedsport, Ore.—Reedsport Power 
& Light Co. has contracted with the 
Marshtield Electric Co. for installa- 
tion of a plant and distributing sys- 
tem here. 


Banning, Cal.—Plans are under con- 
sideration by the city trustees for the 
purchase of the local light and power 
plant, to be used for municipal ser- 
vice. 


Calexico, Cal—The City Council 
has ordered a special election called 
for May 27, to vote on the issuance 
of bonds to the amount of $160,000, 
to provide for the construction of a 
municipal light and power plant. 


Coalinga, Cal—The city trustees 
are arranging plans for the purchase 
of the local plant of the Coalinga Gas 
& Power Co. with distributing sys- 
tem, to be used for municipal service. 
The consideration is estimated at 
about $40,000. 


Fresno, Cal.—San Joaquin Light & 
Power Co. 1s understood to have in- 
augurated preliminary work on the 
construction of the proposed hydro- 
electric plant on the San Joaquin 
river near Auberry, the project being 
estimated to cost in excess of $2,- 
000,000. A. G. Wishon is manager. 
The company is understood to be 
having preliminary surveys prepared, 
etc., for the construction of a large 
new power house in the vicinity of 
Stockton. 


Fresno, Cal—Umbsen, Kerner & 
Eisert, San Francisco, are understood 
to be arranging plans for the con- 
struction of a large new reservoir 
and dam on the Chowchilla river, near 
Fresno, to be used for irrigation pur- 
poses, the project being estimated to 
involve an expenditure of close to 
$300,000. O. L. Markley is local rep- 
resentative for the company. 


Glendale, Cal.—General Electric Co. 
has recently been awarded a contract 
for furnishing to the municipal au- 
thorities a new 60-kv-a. 150-ampere 
Type C induction feeder. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—Contract has 
been awarded by the Los Angeles 
Sea Food Packing Co. for the erec- 
tion of a new boiler plant, about 26x 


27 ft., to be constructed in connection. 


with two new additions to its plant 


on the Fish Harbor Wharf, San 
Pedro. 
Los Angeles, Cal—Golden State 


Electric Co., 748 West Seventh street, 
has recently been awarded contracts 
for the installation of electric wiring 
and motors for the operation of 
pumping equipment at the naval air 
station at North Island, San Diego, 
and the electrical work in connection 
with the erection of a new two-story 
structure being constructed by the 
Oncologic Institute at Sixth and 
Lucas streets. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—Contract has 
recently been awarded by F. A. Kauff- 


man for the erection of a number of 


new factory buildings at his plant on 
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East Ninth street, near the Los An- 
geles river. The proposed work in- 
cludes the erection of a new boiler 
and engine plant, about 60x80 ft. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—In connection 
with the proposed erection of a large 
motion picture plant by the Bonnie- 
Reed Film Manufacturing Co., Niles, 
to be located on Sunset boulevard at 
Bronson avenue, plans are now being 
arranged for the construction of a 


large power plant for operation. The 
works will include offices, labora- 
tories, warehouse, studios, grand 


stands, etc., and the entire project 
is estimated to involve an expendi- 
ture of approximately $1,000,000. 
Train & Williams, Exchange building, 
are architects. 


PROPOSALS | 


Machine Tools—The Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., will receive 
bids for one motor driven bench 
grinder, delivery at Hampton Roads, 
Va. (Schedule 3953); six motor driven 
commutator grinders, delivery East 
and West (Schedule 3972); two 
telephone motor generators, delivery 
at Mare Island and Brooklyn (Sched- 
ule 3963), and one motor driven ro- 
tary shear with extra cutters, delivery 
at Mare Island (Schedule 3940). 


Hoists.—Bids will be received by 
the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. 
C., for four electric whip hoists and 
spares for delivery at the Puget 
Sound navy yard (Schedule 3966). 


Hoistway and Dumb Waiter.—Bids 
will be opened in the office of the 
supervising architect, Treasury De- 
partment, Washington, D. C., at 3 p. 
m., June 2, for the installation com- 
plete of a hoistway and electric dumb 
waiter in the United States Post 
Office and Courthouse at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., in accordance with the drawing 
and specifications. Copies may be 
had at the above office in the discre- 
tion of the Supervising Architect, 
James A. Wetmore, acting supervis- 
ing architect. 


Navy Electrical Wire, Cable. — 
Bids will be received by the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts, Navy De- 
partment, for the following supplies: 
30 watertight, 6-inch bells, four 120- 
volt d. c. dynamotors, and spares, de- 
livery at Brooklyn and Mare Island 
navy yards; miscellaneous telephone 
equipment, one pneumercator system 
for drainage-tank signal system, de- 
livery at Mare Island, one pneumerca- 
tor system for drainage-tank signal 


system, for delivery at Brooklyn; 
telephone switchboards (Schedule 
3963); 3500 ft. lighting, armored, 


cable, miscellaneous quantity of light- 
ing and power wire, delivery at 
Brooklyn navy yard (Schedule 3979); 
75 120-volt electric heaters, delivery 
at Philadelphia navy yard (Schedule 
3959); electric railroad material and 
hard-drawn copper trolley wire, de- 
livery at Washington navy yard 
(Schedule 3956); 46,000 galvanized 
“Simens Martin” strands, delivery at 
Washington navy» yard (Schedule 
3962): 
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Raymond H. Smith Becomes Connected with Electric Bond 


VATU HUT EOS es EE eG GET 


& Share—Additional Honors Conferred on Gen. Harries 


WwW. T. GREENLEAF, who was act- 
my manager of the Cleveland office of 
the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 
Milwaukee, during the absence overseas 
of R. S. Fleshie, district manager, has 
been appointed district manager. 


Louis JALOVEC, electrical engi- 
neer and designer of X-ray apparatus, 
Chicago, was recently appointed assist- 
ant to the United States Foreign Trade 
Commissioner to Czecho-Slovakia. He 
will be stationed in Prague, Bohemia, 
and will furnish particularly informa- 
tion in regard to markets, although he 
will also give attention to inquiries for 
data of any kind regarding the coun- 
try. 

Bric. GEN. GEoRGE H. HAR- 
RIES, a vice-president of H. M. Byl- 
lesby & Co., and formerly president of 
the Louisville Gas & Electric Co., has 
recently had conferred upon him two 
new honors. One of these was the 
American Distinguished Service Cross 
conferred by General Pershing in rec- 
ognition of his services at Brest in the 
early part of the war. The other was 
conferred by the French General Du- 
pont, General Harries being made a 
commander of the Legion of Honor, 
also in recognition of his work at Brest. 


Capt. D. C. McCLurReE, who, be- 
fore his entrance into the service of the 
United States, was an engineer with 
the Denver Gas & Electric Light Co., 
has returned to this country from 
France and has recently received his 
discharge from the army. Captain Mc- 
Clure received his commission after at- 
tending the first officers’ training camp 
at Ft. Leavenworth. He was later as- 
signed to the 89th division at Camp 
Funston and in May, 1918, was trans- 
ferred to the 37th Engineers, which 
was formed at Fort Meyer, Virginia, 
primarily as a special electrical unit. 


J.C. Roc K WELL has been promoted 
from local general manager to vice- 
president of the Manila Electric Rail- 
road & Light Co. Manila, P. I., in 
charge of the general Philippine affairs 
of that company. This property is un- 
der the operating management of the 
J. G. White Management Corp., New 
York, N. Y. Mr. Rockwell was gradu- 
ated in 1904 from Cornell University 
with the degree of mechanical engineer. 
Following his graduation he engaged in 
track construction work. In 1906 he be- 
came superintendent of transportation 
of the Syracuse (N. Y.) Lake Shore & 
Northern Railroad Co. He was ap- 
pointed general superintendent in 1909 
of the Charleston (W. Va.) Interurban 
Railroad Co., and the following year 
was elected general manager of this 
company. In 1911 he joined the oper- 
ating organization of the J. G. White 
Management Corp., New York, N. Y., 
and was assigned to the Manila Elec- 
tric Railroad & Light Co. as manager 
of the light and power department, and 
he was made general manager of that 
company in the early part of 1918. 


RayomMonb H. SMITH, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the East- 
ern Wisconsin Electric Co., which owns 
the traction and lighting plants in Osh- 
kosh and Sheboygan, has resigned to 
become connected with the Electric 
Bond & Share Co. of New York City. 
Mr. Smith will have charge of the Pan- 
ama properties of the company, which 1s 
controlled by the General Electric Co., 
and is one of the largest operators of 
public utilities in the country. He will 
assume his new duties about June 1 
and will have headquarters in New 
York City. 

Mr. Smith entered the utility field 
with the Waterbury Traction Co., Wa- 
terbury, Conn., in 1897, and held vari- 
ous positions in the electric and railway 
departments until 1900, at which time 
he became assistant superintendent of 
the railway, and the same year was 


Raymond H. Smith. 


transferred to the headquarters of the 
Connecticut Railway & Lighting Co. at 
Bridgeport. In 1903 he was appointed 
superintendent of the company at 
Bridgeport and continued in this ca- 
pacity until 1907 when he became ‘gen- 
eral manager of the Albany & Hudson 
Railroad, Albany, N. Y. This company 
two years later, passed through a re- 
ceivership, and Mr. Smith was made re- 
ceiver. Later the company was reor- 
ganized as the Albany Southern Rail- 
way Co. and Mr. Smith was made gen- 
eral manager. 

In 1912 Mr. Smith resigned to accept 
the appointment of general manager of 
the Jackson Light & Traction Co., Jack- 
son, Mich., which position he held un- 
til 1916. In November, 1916, he was 
made vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Sheboygan Electric Co., 
Sheboygan, Wis. In March, 1918, the 
company was consolidated with the 
Wisconsin Electric Railway Co. of Osh- 
kosh, and the Eastern Wisconsin Rail- 
way & Light Co. of Fond du Lac, Mr. 
Smith being made vice-president and 


general manager of the consolidated 
companies, the Eastern Wisconsin Elec- 
tric Co. Mr. Smith has taken an active 
part in various organizations and was 
recently elected president of the Wis- 
consin Electrical Association and of 
the Wisconsin Gas Association. 


Lewis Nixon, Grymes Hill, S. I., 
N. Y., acting. in the capacity of Super- 
intendent of Public Works, has been 
appointed by Governor Smith, New 
York, as regulatory public service com- 
missioner for New York, under the re- 
organization provided in bills passed re- 
cently by the legislature converting into 
a single-handed system the existing 
commission of five members. Mr. Nixon 
will resign his present office. 


L. L. Gop1inG, sales manager of the 
Peerless Electric Co., Warren, Ohio, 
was formerly district manager of the 
electric motor department for Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co., at Cleveland. In 
previous years he served as sales engi- 
neer to the Wagner Electric Manufac- 
turing Co. at New York City, Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co., Chicago, American 
Rotary Valve Co., manufacturer of 
Jenney motors, Anderson, Ipd., and 
Boston, Mass.. and also the Century 
Electric Co, New York. Mr. Goding 
is an electrical engineer and a gradu- 
ate of Platt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DONALD C. BARNES has suc- 
ceeded A. L. Kempster as manager of 
the Seattle division of the Puget Sound 
Traction, Light & Power Co., the lat- 
ter having resigned to accept a position 
in New York. Mr. Barnes formerly 
was manager of this cornpany’s trac- 
tion and power interests at Everett, 
Wash., where George Newell becomes 
acting manager and W. E. Delano be- 
comes superintendent of railways. Mr. 
Barnes is a Harvard graduate in elec- 
trical engineering, and has been active 
in electrical railway operations in the 
East, South and West since 1902. He 
ts an associate member of American In- 
stiute of Electrical Engineers. 


Obituary, 

CHARLES E. HuBBELL, Syracuse, 
N. Y., one of the organizers of the 
Syracuse & Suburban Railroad, and 
acting general manager of the com- 
pany, died recently at his home, 1606 
West Genesee street, following an at- 
tack of heart disease. Mr. Hubbell was 
76 years of age. 

ALEXANDER M. ScHOEPF, as- 
sistant chief engineer of the Cincinnati 
Traction Co., died at Christ Hospital, 
Ft. Mitchell, Ky., on May 4, following 


an operation for _ peritonitis. Mr. 
Schoepf came to Cincinnati 20 years 
ago from Washington, D. C. He is 


survived by his widow and two broth- 

ers, Lieut. Col. Theodore H. Schoepf, 
Pittsburgh, who recently returned from 

21 months’ service with the 15th Army 

Engineers, and W. Kesley Schoepf, 

p Saeni of the Cincinnati Traction 
o. 
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For the 
Readjustment Period—What? 


XXXVII. 


Business Is Adjusting Itself 


The interesting fact in connection with present business conditions 
is the fact that business is adjusting itself, industry by industry, to new 
conditions ; and before we know it everything will be running at full tilt on 
a peace time basis. A few weeks ago the textile people thought that the 
bottom had dropped out of the textile business. Before anyone realized 
what was happening, women began to buy textiles in increasing quan- 
tities. Stocks were depleted, middlemen who had sold low found that 
they had sacrificed unnecessarily, and those who had refused to buy found 
that they must do a lot of scurrying about to find materials. And now the 
textile business seems to be running on high speed. _ 


The same thing is being repeated in other lines. While waiting indefi- 
nitely for readjustment on prices, inen in these various industries wake 
up and find that business is being done in spite of prices and everything 
else. 


Two things stand out among others as responsible for this condition. 
One, of course, is the vast amount of financial resources in the country | 
which, in spite of heavy taxation and war strain, has been augmented tre- 
mendously. The other can be attributed to the fact that, during the war, 
advertising was maintained throughout the country in such a thorough- 
bred manner. Merchants and manufacturers are cashing in on that adver- 
tising now because the public was not permitted to forget, even when 
production was away below demand, that advertising of worthy products 
was an important part of the news of the day, whether the products adver- 
tised could be obtained at the moment or not. 


We have a right to be extremely optimistic as to the business outlook 
because we have not yet got a realization of our new power. Just as, after 
the Revolution, the inhabitants of our new country had no conception of 
that country’s political and industrial potentialities; just as after the Civil 
War the people of the United States had no conception of the power which 
had come toa reunited country, so now that we have done a huge job, and 
done it well, we have not waked up to anything like an adequate concep- 
tion of what the new era in business is destined to be. To picture it in 
words today would be to excite discredit as a visionary because we are 
not yet tuned to a realization of what the new opportunities mean. 


Howard W. Dickinson, Vice-Pres., 
George Batten Company, 
New York. 


The above extract from a personal letter 
written by Mr. Dickinson to the under- 
signed is reproduced here for the reason 
that it has much more than individual in- 
terest. The facts stated by Mr. Dickinson 
are, or ought to be, an inspiration to the 
manufacturers of this country. 


C. A. TUPPER i President 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE PRESS, INC., CHICAGO 
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Public Utility Bond Situation. 


The following is an excerpt from an 
article appearing in a recent issue of 
the Doherty News, discussing the pres- 
ent status of public utility bonds: 

While there has been no improvement 
in market price but rather further decline 
in bonds of electric street and interurban 
railway companies, prices of bonds of 
corporations engaged in the artificial gas 
and electric light and power business have 
been making a fairly consistent advance 
in the last year, and while electric rail- 
way bonds probably average a lower mar- 
ket price than a year ago, gas and elec- 
tric light and power bonds have made 
the best recovery in quotations of any 
class of corporation bonds. 

Gas and electric bonds have shown as 
good advances in market prices as have 
those of high grade industrial companies 
while steam railroad bonds have suffered 
about the same fate as those of electric 
and interurban railways. The advance in 
bonds of good gas and electric light and 
power companies bears out the predic- 
tions made some months ago when in- 
vestors were advised to purchase these 
bonds in preference to any other class 
of investment securities. 


The changes in economic conditions due 
to the signing of the armistice have fa- 
vorably affected all classes of public 
utility companies, with the exception that 
the ending of the great war has been of 
more benefit to artificial gas and electric 
light and power companies than to any 
other corporations in the country. 


Under war conditions there were great 
and rapid rises in the cost of all items in- 
cident to the operation of artificial gas 
and electric light and power companies. 
All classes of fuel advanced to un- 
precedented quotations, and all kinds of 
maintenance material advanced in price 
anywhere from 50% to 200%. As a re- 
sult of these conditions the ratio of op- 
erating expenses to gross earnings rose 
rapidly, and this, of course, materially 
reduced net earnings. Public utilities op- 
erating under fixed and non-elastic 
schedules of rates could not advance the 
price of their product to absorb the rising 
cost of operations, and while these com- 
panies were reporting the largest gross 
revenues in their history, there was a 
steady decline in net earnings owing to 
the steadily advancing operating ratio. 

Relief in the way of increased rates was 
eventually given to eee of these com- 
panies, but meanwhile a large part of the 
damage, so far as their securities were 
concerned, had been done, because of the 
long period that had to elapse between 
the becoming apparent of the necessity 
for an increase in rates to meet in- 
creased cost of operation and mainte- 
nance and the putting into effect of such 
increased rates. 

There was another factor also which 
entered into. war operation of public 
utilities, and one which most seriously 
affected economical operation and service 
of these companies. Labor costs ad- 
vanced rapidly and the supply of efficient 
labor decreased almost as rapidly. It is 
probable that no industry in the country 
furnishes such a large percentage of its 
efficient and skilled labor to the service 
of the United States Government during 
the war as did the artificial gas and elec- 
tric light and power companies. 


Since the signing of the armistice and 
demobilization of the Army this is being 
changed and quite rapidly. Former em- 
ployes are returning in_ large numbers, 
and while the cost of labor still remains 
abnormally high, the efficiency of such 
labor has been increased many per cent 
and the effect of this return of trained 
and efficient men to the public utility 
Eroperties is being shown by results of 
operation attained in the last few months. 

At the same time the cost of many 
items essential to the maintenance and 
operation of public utility properties has 
declined, some of them almost to normal 
quotations. All this is now being re- 
fected in statement of earnings of utility 

roperties for the first quarter of 1919. 
come proportion of the increase in gross 
revenue ig now being saved for net rev- 
cnues, and in one large group of public 


+ 


utility properties there was an increase 
of substantially 30% in net revenues in 
the first quarter of 1919 compared with 
the corresponding quarter of 1918. 

It is these fuctors, operation of which 
were clearly foreseen by men in the 
artificial gas and electric light and power 
industries, which have caused the ad- 
vance in the market price of bonds of 
these corporations. Market quotations 
in bonds of artificial gas and electric 
ght and power companies will continue 
gradually to advance as net earnings of 
this class of utilities continue to show 
improvement in operating results through- 
out the coming months, and men familiar 
with conditions now existing, and who 
are best able to forecast the future of 
these industries are still advising invest- 
ment in the securities of these corpora- 
tione. 

To the investor who is seeking safe and 
conservative bonds to which he can look 
for steady income and safety of principal, 
those of artificial gas and electric light 
and power companies should appeal, and 
appeal strongly. These companies have 
weathered the worst storm through which 
the public utility corporations of this 
country have ever been called upon to 
pass. They have come through the 
storm in good operating and financial 
condition, and are now rapidly approach- 
ing the net earning power which they 
had previous to the beginning of the 
storm. Their net earnings are again on 
the upward trend, and while to some ex- 
tent this revival of earning power has 
been retiected on the quotations of their 
securities, yet it is far from having been 
fully reflected. There will be further ad- 
vances im market quotations of these se- 
curities, and the far sighted investor will 
make his purchase now, and not wait 
until the time when with pre-war earn- 
ing power fully returned and the bonds 
of these utility companies will again be 
selilng on their pre-war income basis. 


Wide Distribution of Utility Stocks 
and Bonds. 


The following is a statement made by 
the Investment Bankers’ Association of 
America concerning investment in bonds 
and stocks of public utilities: 

“No class of securities is more widely 
distributed than the bonds and stocks of 
electric railways, gas and power and 
light, telephone and other public utility 
companies. The average holdings are 
small, and while very large amounts of 
utility’securities are held by the insur- 
ance companies and savings banks, they 
are also distributed in the smallest de- 
nominations owing to a multitude of in- 
vestors. More than $4,500,000,000 are in- 
vested in electric plants; nearly $5,000.- 
000,000 in electric railways; $3,500,000,000 
in gas plants; $1,500,000,000 in telegraphs 
and telephones and probably half a mil- 
lion more in equipment and supplies for 
these utilities in the hands of dealers— 
a total of $15,000,000,000 of the people’s 
savings devoted to the conservation of 
energy in the public service.” 


Consolidation of Dakota Utilities 
Sought. 
The Dakota Heat, Light & Power Co.. 


a $3,000,000 corporation, ‘which purposes 
to control the public utilities of 13 North 
Dakota towns and their environs, has ap- 


plied to the State Railway Commission 
for an early hearing on the question of its 
proposed consolidation. In addition to its 
petition for a hearing, the corporation 
has filed with the commission a survey | 
made by Hagenau & Erickson, engineers 

and accountants, Chicago, together with 
recommendations from this firm for the 
future operation and development of sev- 
eral of the plants which the Dakota Heat, 
Light & Power Co. purposes to take over. 


WEEKLY COMPARISCN 


OF CLOSING-BID PRICES OF SECURITIES OF LEAD- 


ING ELECTRICAL COMPANIES. 
Quotations furnished by F. M. Zeiler & Co., Rookery Bldg., Chicago. 


ee peek Div. rate. Bid Bid 
Public Utilities. Percent. May 6. May 13. 
Adirondack Electric Power of Glens Falls, common........ TAR 6 13 14 
Adirondack Electric Power of Glens Falls, preferred........ eee 6 74 74 
American Gas & Electric of New York,-common............- 10+extra 119 148 
American Gas & Electric of New York, preferred............005 6 41 41 
American Light & Traction of New York, common.............6. Sds 275 266 
American Light & Traction of New York, preferred............ R 6 98 98 
American Power & Light of New York, common.............. sie 4 58 60 
American Power & Light of New York, preferred............ ses ¢ 74 74 
American Public Utilities of Grand Rapids, common......... Sows as 20 aa 
American Public Utilities of Grand Rapids, preferred........ sala 7 30 30 
American Telephone & Telegraph of New York ......ssessse.s. Gf 103% 104% 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, common......... SS 5 4% 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, particip.......... 7 10 10 
American Water Works & Flec. of New York, first preferred... .. 56 58 
Appalachian Power, COMMOnN...s.sssessssssessesss. oe Wie waar E E one 3 3 
Appalachian Power, preferred... ..... ccc cc wee ee eee cece ee eeeace 7 10 12 
Cities Service of New York, COMmMOoOn.........sesesesssesessoes --extra 365 382 
Cities Service of New York, preferred............ccccccccves aie 6 19% 79% 
Commonwealth Edison of Chicago ........ ccc ccc cece cece ceeee eave 8 111 111 
Comm. Power, Railway & Light of Jackson, common.......... ar a 22 23 
Comm. Power, Railway & Light of Jackson, preferred..... iseen 6 48 50 
Federal Light &Traction of New York, common.........-.c+.e.6 is 9 10 
Federal Light & Traction of New York, preferred........... en oia 46 46 
Iinois Northern Utilities of Dixon ......sessesesssssssosssossees Sa ee 
Middle West Utilities of Chicago, common.............ece0e0. 2+extra 35 35 
* Middle West Utilities of Chicago, preferred.............c00. eats 60 60 
Northern States Power of Chicago, ComMmMON..........cccceeeacs Me ~ 40 70 
Northern States Power of Chicago, preferred..............6. ex.div.7 89 90 
Pacific Gas & Electric of San Francisco, common..........- eed. ke 57 58 
Pacific Gas & Electric of San Francisco, preferred............ > 6 88 88 
Public Service of Northern Illinois, Chicago, common............ 7 92 92 
Public Service of Northern Illinois, Chicago, preferred........... 6 . 90 90 
Republic Railway & Light of Youngstown, common.............. 4 20 19 
Republic Railway & Light of Youngstown, preferred............. 6 60 59 
Standard Gas & Electric of Chicago, COMMON.......-cceecececeae a 38 41 
Standardgzas & Electric of Chicago, preferred..................4. 6 44 48% 
Tennessee Railway, Light & Power of Chattanooga, common...... 4 4% 
Tennessee Railway, Light & Power of Chattanooga, preferred... 6 19 19 
United Light & Railways of Grand Rapids, common.........+-.. 4 401% 45 
United Light & Railways of Grand Rapids, preferred............ 6 71 72 
Western Power of San Francisco, common ......ssssssssessssoe Ja 17 19 
Western Union Telegraph of New York ............ccceceeeee extra 87% 88 
Industries. 
Electric Storage of Philadelphia, common ........ TEPEE EET 4 76 76 
Genaral Electric of Schenectady ....... ccc ccc ccc ee eee een enone : 8 1 163 
Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. of Pittsburgh, common.......... 7 8 55% 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. of Pittsburgh, preferred......... 7 66% 66% 
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May 19 to 22. 


Report of the National Electric Light 


Association 


Convention 


Telegraphic Report of Proceedings of the Fifteen Sessions of 
the Atlantic City Convention—Brief Account of Most Suc- 
cessful Gathering in the History of Central-Station Industry 


NBOUNDED confidence in the stability and 
| | future of the central-station industry was the 

dominating thought impressed vividly on the 
minds of the over 2000 attendants of the forty-second 
convention of the National Electric Light Association 
held in Atlantic City, N. J., on Monday to Thursday 
of this week. After a lapse of two years during which 
the thoughts and energies of virtually every man in 
the electrical industry were turned to winning the war, 
the association met again to resume its normal activi- 
ties and to face the many new and important problems 
that are confronting the industry. 


One of the most significant and far reaching acts 
of the meeting was the consideration of constitutional 
amendments readjusting the present plan of refunding 
dues to geographic sections, and placing more of the 
routine work of the association in the care of these 
sections. In the opinion of many the association has 
grown to such an extent that national meetings are 
becoming unwieldy and the time will soon come when, 
if it is not already here, it will be necessary to change 
entirely the character of the national gatherings so 
that these will constitute virtually executive sessions 
dealing only with the broad, national problems. 
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First General Session 


The first session of the convention was called to 
order by President W. F. Wells, at 10 a. m., Tuesday, 
the spacious meeting hall on Young’s Pier being filled 
to capacity. Mayor Bacharach of Atlantic City wel- 
comed the members and in his remarks showed a keen 
appreciation of the many problems confronting the 
industry. The convention immediately plunged into 
the mass of work planned, which provided for numer- 
ous parallel sessions in the afternoons in order to 
cover all of the subjects under consideration. 

In his presidential address Mr. Wells sounded the 
keynote of the convention when he pointed out that 
after a lapse of two years the association was not 
returning to a pre-war basis but to an entirely new 
basis, which Included many unknown factors. ‘‘Serv- 
ice First” was the slogan during the war and should 
be kept in prominence hereafter. He reviewed briefly 
the activities of the principal committees, particularly 
the Lamp Committee, which reports the use of carbon- 
filament lamps as virtually discontinued; the work of 
the National Committee on Gas and Electric Service 
which kept in such close touch with the Government at 
Washington: and finally, the results of participation 
in the activities of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

Referring to the development of association activi- 
ties, Mr. Wells stated that the Executive Committee 
recommends changes in the constitution that will pro- 
vide for greater sectionalization of the work now done 
by the central office, and will ultimately lead to a great 
many more members becoming afhliated with. the 
national organization through the various geographic 
sections. An adjustment will necessarily have to be 


made to pérmit of these geographic sections retaining 


a larger proportion of their dues than at present so 
that thev can conduct the work that will be allotted 
to them. In order to carrv out the work planned for 
the national association, there will be need for a man- 
aging director and a competent staff of assistants. 

Speaking of the future of the central-station in- 
dustry, Mr.. Wells pointed out that since high costs of 
doing business have made it necessary to offer high 
interest rates to secure the necessary capital needed 
in the business, he urged that prospective returns from 
new business be carefully calculated before very much 
money is spent on enlargements and extensions neces- 
sary to secure such business. 

Vice-president R. H. Ballard occupied the chair 
during the address of President Wells, and at its con- 
clusion appointed as a committee to consider the ad- 
dress C. L. Edgar, Boston: J..F. Gilchrist. Chicago: 
and J. Ff. Davidson. Omaha. At the suggestion of W. 
H. Johnson, Philadelphia, a telegram expressing the 
best wishes of the association was sent to Past-presi- 
dent J. W. Lieb. who is ill in New York. 

S. A. Sewall. acting secretary of the association 
in the absence of T. C. Martin, presented his report. 
outlining briefly the very strenuous activities at the 
association headanarters that were nectssary to get 
the various standing committees into action and to 
prepare the reports and papers for the convention. 

W. H. Blood. Boston. then presented his report 
as the insurance expert of the »ssociation, which like 
the reports of practically all the committees is ab- 
stracted in another section of this issue. 

Alex Dow, Detroit, chairman of the Rate Research 
Committee, presented the committee's report in which 
it was pointed out that the publication of Fate 
Research and the rate book have been continued with- 


out interruption throughout the war. Also, as was 
to be expected, there were an unusually large number 
of inquiries in regard to rate matters. Mr. Dow ex- 
plained that most ot these questions are answered in 
Rate Research, and he urged that more companies 
avail themselves of the opportunity to subscribe for 
this publicatiof&. He showed that Rate Research has 
more than justified its existence, as it is not only in- 
valuable to its subscribers but is very frequently used 
by the commissions in arriving at decisions. 

Mr. Dow looks for the development of no new 
rate theory and no new rate methods in the immediate 
future. He mentioned the surcharge which has be- 


come quite popular with many commissions and this 


indicates, he thought, that the commissions consider 
the increased costs as only temporary. He does not 
look for any decided reductions in prices, however. 
He also referred to the coal clauses that were made 
a part of many rate schedules and to the effect they 
will have on companies that followed the advice of the 


Fuel Administration and put in large supplies of coal. | 


He also referred to the power-factor clause and be- 
lieves that it 1s not yet within our reach in such form 
that it can be considered anything but experimental. 
He thought that there is much work to be done during 
the coming year in readjusting rate problems. 

In reply to a question by M. C. Ewing, Wausau, 
Wis., Mr. Dow said that a power-factor clause in a 
rate schedule will be a good thing for a customer 
versed in electrical matters or who has good technical 
advice available. Other questions were asked regard- 
ing the power-factor clause by C. R. Price, New Bed- 
ford, Mass.; R. H. Ballard, Los Angeles, Cal.: 
W. L. Abbott, Chicago, and Stephen Bennis, New 
York. In his replies, Mr. Dow pointed out that the 
trouble with a power-factor rate is that the tendency 
is to sell, on the part of the manufacturer, and to pur- 
chase, on the part of the user, motors that are too 
large for the work to be done. Central stations must 
convince motor salesmen that their customers should 
not be oversold. Mr. Dow believes that it is the large 
number of small motors of improper size that cause 
power-factor troubles. The surcharge which has been 
permitted by several commissions is, in Mr. Dow’s 
opinion, an evasion of the situation, adopted because 
its acceptance is perhaps a little easier and is considered 
as another temporary war charge by the customer. 

Mr. Dow believes that central stations can do much 
to encourage the use of power-factor-correcting ap- 
paratus, particularly the synchronous motor even in 
small sizes. He stated he knew of no reason why the 
production of synchronous motors of 75 hp. and up 
cannot be standardized and these machines marketed 
at a fair price. Static condensers are also used for 
power-factor correction with much success. In con- 
clusion, he suggested that central stations be guided 
by the policy of applying enough correction to balance 
the cost. 

A progress report of the Special Joint Committee 
on Determination of Power-Factor in Polyphase Un- 
halanced Circuits was presented by R. J. McClelland. 
New York. chairman. He outlined the work which 
this committee will undertake, working with the 
American Institute of Electrical Fngineers and all 
others who are interested in the subject, He thought 
the first dutv was to propound a practical definition 
of nower-factor and then with the manufacturers 
evolve a ready means for its determination. This 
report was discussed briefly by Philip_Torchio, New 
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York, and Alex Dow. Mr. Torchio called attention 
to the fact that power-factor has been clearly defined 
by the A. I. E. E. as well as by international commit- 
tees. Kilowatt energy and reactive energy are the 
quantities to be measured and a meter which measures 
the reactive kilovolt-amperes is now on the market. 
Mr. Dow called attention to a rate employed by the 
central station at Sheffield, England, providing for a 
fixed charge per kilowatt of demand and a running 
charge per kilovolt-ampere. He thought that a modi- 
fication of this could be worked out in this country. 
An interesting paper entitled “The Electric Truck 
in Modern Transportation” was presented by E. E. 
T aSchum. general superintendent, American Railway 
Express Co., New York. This paper included valu- 
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able statistics showing operating costs of electric 
vehicles employed by this company in Boston. The 
paper was discussed briefly by W. H. Blood, F. W. 
Smith, G. D. Smith and A. B. Cole, all of whom 
highly endorsed the arguments brought out by the 
author and referred to the many ways in which this 
information can be employed to further the use of the 
electric vehicle. Mr. Cole brought attention to a new 
field which has been opened for this vehicle, namely, 
its use by electric interurban railways contemplating 
the transportation of freight. Such railways at pres- 
ent have no method of general street transportation 
and are logical users of the electric truck. In cases 
he had investigated the horse-drawn and gasoline 
vehicles had proven entirely inadequate. 


Second General (Public Policy) Session 


President W. F. Wells presided as chairman of 
this session, with R. H. Ballard as ` vice-chairman. 
Without any preliminary remarks the report of the 
Committee on the Sale of Company Securities to 
Customers and Resident Citizens was called for. The 
chairman of the committee, W. H. Hodge, of H. M. 
Byllesby & Co., Chicago, not being in attendance at the 
convention, the report was read in abstract by John 
G. Learned, of Public Service Co. of Northern Illinois. 

Fred Dennis, South Bend, Ind., asked what meas- 
ures were taken by any of the companies to maintain 
a reasonable price stabilitv. R. R. Young, Public 
Service Electric Co., Newark, N. J., answered that in 
its case the company watches the market very „closely 
and by prompt buying holds the price at all times to 
normal level. 

R. H. Ballard, Los Angeles, Cal.. in answer to a 
question as to the advisability of an agreement whereby 
the company is to buy back securities at a prearranged 
price, did not advise this. They represent an invest- 
ment pure and simple on the part of the purchaser, 
and the company's only obligation should be to use 
every proper means to keep up dividends. 

Chairman W. W. Freeman of the Publie Policy 
Committee had no prepared report to read. In fact, 
he had just left the executive session of this commit- 
tee, and could only summarize extemporaneously some 
of the matters under consideration by the committee. 

The main message which he brought to his hearers 
was an emphatic warning to guard against the evils 
of socialism as enunciated by Carl Marx and other 
‘recognized socialistic authorities, as well as bolshevism 
and all other isms. There is no real distinction be- 
tween bolshevism and socialism and other violent 
movements, inasmuch as all are the direct antithesis 
of every fundamental of our Government. A warning 
was uttered that advocacy of municipal ownership 
meant giving aid to the socialistic movement. The 
ordinary man so often gives his countenance or aid 
to this movement without fully understanding what 
he is about. He must, therefore, be reached by propa- 


ganda counter to the socialistic propaganda which is 
going out on a vast scale. 

For the first time in many vears J. W. Lieb, Jr., 
was unable, on account of illness, to be at the conven- 
tion. He sent word by Chas. L. Edgar that he has 
as much electromotive force as ever, but couldn't get 
out of bed. Mr. Lieb’s report as chairman of the 
National Committee on Gas and Electric Service was 
voluminous and was read in abstract by Mr. Edgar. 
Since the energies of all the utility companies last year 
were turned almost entirely toward winning the war, 
the report naturally gave point particularly to the 
various ways in which the industry had aided in 

“The Trend of Socialism,” by ,F. G. R. Gordon, 
Haverhill, Mass., was the paper of the evening. It 
was received with the most careful attention, for there 
is no doubt that this is one of the most serious prob- 
lems confronting the nation and the world. The 
tendency in all nations to socialize industry is growing 
at a swift pace. “Five million dollars are spent an- 
nually in this nation-wide propaganda which seeks the 
socialization of your property.” said Mr. Gordon. 

After citing the many failures of socialist colonies 
in many parts of the world, Mr. Gordon took up the 
socialization of business enterprises. He said that 
governments require two men and two dollars to se- 


-cure the same results that private ownership accom- 


plishes with one. Every government operates indus- 
try with waste, inefficiency and lack of progress. 
Every nation in Europe owns and operates the wire 
systems. The wages before the war averaged $2.68 
a week in Belgium to $5.80 a week in Switzerland. 
The service is rotten. A large majority of the tele- 
phone users have no service after 10 o'clock at night 
or on holidays and Sundays, vet, before the war you 
would have had to pay a little over $77 for a telephone 
in your house in Paris. Chicago has more telephones 
than all of France and go%. of the American telephone 
service is cheaper than the European rate, although 
the wages are three or four times the wages of the 
government-operated lines of Europe. 


Third General Session 


With President Wells in the chair, the third gen- 
eral and executive session was held on Wednesday 
morning. The treasurer’s report was presented by 
Frank W. Smith and the report of the Membership 
Committee by Walter Neumuller. The latter showed 
that there was a gain in new members over last year, 
although the association sustained a net loss, particu- 
larly among the Class B members. This loss was ex- 


pected and was due to many men entering Government 
service, as well as to the suspension of the normal 
activities of the association. The Membership Com- 
mittee is conducting a campaign to secure new mem- 
bers and satisfactory results were reported. 

The report of the Committee on Company Sec- 
tions, presented by Chairman F. A. Birch, was con- 
sidered by many to be one of the important features 
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of the convention as it provides a plan for greatly 
increasing the membership of company sections by the 
acquisition of what are to be termed 
members.” 

The report was discussed by W. C. L. Eglin, Phila- 
delphia, who considers that the future of the associa- 
tion depends upon the company sections. He admitted 
that the early plans of the association providing for 
this membership were not correct, as is indicated by 
the commendable changes suggested in the report of 
Mr. Birch. He thought the matter of vital importance 
to every central-station company and urged that execu- 
tives interest themselves in this subject. 

M. S. Seelman, Brooklyn, called attention to the 
importance of providing interesting programs for 
company-section meetings. An effort must be made 
to have the meetings educational and at the same time 
interesting and entertaining. Interest in many sec- 
tions has lagged because the, meetings were not 
planned with proper consideration for these factors. 

W. C. L. Eglin, as chairman of the Committee on 
Constitution and By-Laws presented two amendments, 
one dealing with the “limited members” for company 
sections under the plan suggested by Mr. Birch’s com- 
mittee and another amendment relating to Article 17, 
eliminating the word “fixed” where it relates to the 
amount of dues to be refunded to geographic sections 
by the National Association. Heretofore, it has been 
an amount not to exceed 50% of the fixed dues of the 
members. Both of these amendments were unani- 
mously passed. | 

One of the most important and interesting features 
of the convention was the comprehensive address by 
George Otis Smith, director of the U. S. Geological 
Survey, on the subject “Planning for Power.” This 
was delivered following the appointment of the com- 
mittees on Memorials and Resolutions by President 
Wells. Dr. Smith first spoke of the close contact be- 
tween business and the Government during the war 
and how the unusual conditions made it possible for 
the Government to take whatever action was neces- 
sary to facilitate speeding up of industries. Before 
the war restriction of excessive growth was accom- 
plished by anti-trust legislation. Fortunately business 
has survived. Dr. Smith held that too little attention 


has been given to constructive supervision and the — 


trend must be toward cost lowering and not price low- 
ering by competition. The Government must protect 
the consumer by helping the manufacturer. 

Dr. Smith emphasized very strongly the need for 
a comprehensive power program, as he feels that elec- 
trification is the peace cure for war-time indigestion; 
this applies to transportation as well as industrial elec- 
trifcation. Dr. Smith called special attention to the 
transportation problem which, while somewhat re- 
lieved, is still very acute. He feels that this can only 
be solved by the electrification of steam roads, as 
many railroads have already reached the limit of haul- 
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ing capacity by steam locomotives, whereas electrified 
railroads have unlimited capacity. 

Electric power from central-station plants was 
highly endorsed by Dr. Smith for both industrial 
power and railway service. He stated, however, that 
he did not believe the electrical industry as efficient as 
it should be, as it is not uncommon to find many 
individual, inefficient and frequently obsolete power 
plants supplying isolated communities. He recom- 
mended the establishment of large, modern and efh- 
cient power stations to be connected to those now in 
existence and the development of water power to sup- 
plement this supply. 

In order to accomplish this much desired end, the 
Government and the power companies must work to- 
gether and, in this connection, secretary of the Interior 
lane has already asked for an appropriation from 
(Congress in order to conduct a power survey of the 
entire country and more detailed surveys in the con- 
vested manufacturing areas, as in the Boston-Wash- 
ington district. In this latter area about one-fourth 
of the total power generating capacity of the country 
is installed and the control stations in this district con- 
sume annually in excess of ten million tons of coal. 

Referring again to the urgent need for the devel- 
opment of water power, Dr. Smith pointed out its 
importance in relation to the conservation of labor. A 
report of the Alabama Power Co. was cited showing 
that 84 men are used in a steam plant as compared to 
one in a hydroelectric plant. To further emphasize 
the importance of steam-railway electricfication. Dr. 
Smith pointed out that one ton of coal burned in a 
central-station plant supplying energy to a railroad is 
equivalent to four tons burned in a steam locomotive. 

Dr. Smith referred to the very commendable and 
important work which is being done in England by 
the Government to unify generating and transmission 
svstems and emphasized the greater importance of 
such work in this country. Cheap power is essential 
to any country expecting to participate in world mar- 
kets and is particularly necessary in this country if 
American standards of labor are to stay. 

W. W. Freeman, Cincinnati, offered a vote of 
thanks to Dr. Smith for his interesting address. In 
offering this motion, he pointed out that the present 
business now enjoyed by central stations is small in 
comparison with the possibilities as pointed out by 
Dr. Smith. It was also gratifying, he said, to have 
the Government recognize the importance of the cen- 
tral-station industry in the conservation of resources. . 

J. F. Gilchrist, Chicago, in seconding the motion, 
which was carried unanimously, pointed out that the 
utilities must be permitted to acquire such resources 
and position as will permit them to keep abreast of 
the growth of the country. He also referred to the 
need for making farm life more attractive in order to 
conserve farm labor and the possibilities of the central 
station in this direction. 


Fourth General Session 


President W. F. Wells presided at the fourth gen- 
eneral and executive session which opened Thursday 
at r0 a. m., Wiliam C. L. Eglin, chairman of the 
Committee on Safety Rules and Accident Prevention, 
presented a general report upon the activities of the 
committee during the past year. Owing to the war 
the work has been somewhat delaved and certain final 
recommendations which were expected at this time 
were not available. Some 50.000 copies of the booklet 
giving the report of the Resuscitation Committee 


have been printed and are ready for distribution. Re- 
vision of the Safety Code was not possible during the 
last year on account of the abnormal conditions. How- 
ever, there has been much discussion with a repre- 
sentative of the Bureau of Standards and the commit- 
tee is giving careful attention to these matters. Mr. 
Eglin expressed his thanks to Mr. Scott and Mr. Par- 
ton for their active work. 

Charles B. Scott. chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Accident Prevention, then read hts>report._ Four 
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lines of activity have been followed: (1) Revision of 
the resuscitation booklet; (2) revision of the resusci- 
tation chart ; (3) completion of tentative recommenda- 
tions for methods of prevention of accidents; (4) 
educational and publicity methods. In regard to the 
latter, definite plans have been made to excite greater 
interest on the part of member companies. Plans 
were outlined by which the subcommittee may be of 
greater service as a clearing house for the experiences 
of the member companies, and recommendations were 
made to member companies to develop plans to inter- 
est the general public in safety movements. These all 
dovetail with the present tendency of public utility 
companies to work out large schemes in relation to 
greater recognition of the human factor in the indus- 
tries. The N. E. L. A. has studied in the past princi- 
pally material things. In this great time of change 
what is more natural for it to study than the non-ma- 
terial things bearing upon employe relations ? 

Frank W. Smith, chairman of the Lamp Commit- 
tee, then presented this committee's report. John 
Howell, in commenting upon this, talked of the advan- 
tages of the lamp exhibit at the convention as visual- 
izing the recommendations made more than any 
amount of printed discussion could. The tables which 
are given in the report he feels are of great value as 
showing tendencies. Co-operation with the commit- 
tee results in keeping down the number of lamp types 
and even in eliminating some types. 


ELECTION OF NATIONAL OFFICERS. 


The report of the Nominating Committee was then 
submitted. This committee consisted of the following 
named gentlemen: Henry L. Doherty, Charles L. 
Edgar, W. W. Freeman, Joseph B. McCall, and L. A. 
Ferguson. 
follows: 


President—R. H. Ballard, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of Southern California Edison Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

First vice-president—Martin J. 
West Utilities Co., Chicago, III. 

Second vice-president—M. R. Bump, Henry L. 
Doherty & Co., New York City. 

Third vice-president—I*rank W. Smith, United 
Electric Light & Power Co., New York City. 

Fourth vice-president—Walter H. Johnson, Phila- 
delphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Treasurer—H. C. Abell, American Light & Trac- 
tion Co., New York City. 

- Executive Committee (for three years) —W. H. 
Atkins, Boston, Mass.; P. G. Gossler, New York 
City; D. H. McDougall, Toronto, Ont. ; and (for two 
vears) R. J. McClelland, New York City. 


These officers were elected unanimously. 


The new president was inducted into office by Past- 
President Arthur Williams and Charles L. Edgar. In 
a short and gracefully worded speech, Mr. Ballard said 
he felt that his election was a tribute to the Pacific 
Coast and tended to help in bringing about one com- 
mon scheme of service to the country, a service which 
should be satisfactory at every point of contact with 
the public. The keynote of the association’s activities 
he believes to be that of broad, comprehensive, honest 
service. Let every company go out with the deter- 
mination to take full advantage of the greatest oppor- 
tunity in the history of the industry to demonstrate 
the soundness of private ownership of public utilities. 
While the president may be thousands of miles away 
from the cénter of central-station activities, he be- 
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lieves that with honest co-operation the year can be 
made one of the most successful in spite of distance. 
Discussion of the Lamp Committee’s report was 
then resumed and a very urgent appeal was made by 
L. A. Ferguson, Chicago, for member companies not 
to consider seriously the undercurrent of opinion 
which is going over the country for the discontinu- 
ance of free lamp renewals and putting lamps purely 
on a merchandising basis. For 30 years in Chicago 
the Commonwealth Edison Co. has done a successful 
business and has always paid dividends. Mr. Fergu- 
son feels that this was possible only by keeping in 
close and constant touch with the customers. The free 
renewal policy offers that point of contact which 
enables the company to maintain this close relationship 


ae 
“| 


R. H. Ballard, of Los’ Angeles, Cal., President-Elect of the 
National Electric Light Association. 


and it would be a great pity for the plan of free re- 
newals to be dropped. Moreover, outside merchan- 
dising interests do not care what kind of lamps are 
sold or what kind of service they will give, and in the 
end such indiscriminate sale of lamps will surely mean 
decreased wattage at the socket. 

Arthur Williams, New York City, also agreed in 
this and stated that a previous careful study of the 
situation had proved that the difference between the 
lamp-renewal policy in this country and in the Euro- 
pean merchandising policy was one of the things which 
made service among central stations in this country 
so far superior to the European service. 

Prof. Joseph W. Richards, of Lehigh University, 
secretary of the American Electrochemical Society, 
then presented a most valuable paper upon “The Im- 
portance of Electrochemistry as Related to the Central- 
Station Industry.” This importance is rapidly grow- 
ing and will have an influence upon/intreasing central- 
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station loads. He outlined the various applications of 
electrolytic and electrochemical processes, giving a 
brief description of each. 

The report of the Committee on the Billings and 
Doherty Prizes was read by A. S. Loizeaux, Balti- 
more. Only 10 papers were submitted during the past 
vear, whereas 15 were submitted two vears ago and 20 
were submitted three vears back. The papers last year 
also Were not generally as valuable as those presented 
in previous years. Criteria for judging were 50% 
on value to the industry, 25% on originality and 25% 
on literary excellence. The winners of the prizes are 
G. M. Armbrust, the Doherty prize: A. F. Bromwell, 
the Billings prize, and B. E. Alden, honorary mention. 

C. L. Edgar, Boston, read the report of the com- 
mittee on the President's Address. It recommended 
that the address be reread by members of the N. E. 
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L. A. on account of its reference to socialism and 
municipal ownership. A resolution was adopted to 
call the attention of the Executive Committee to the 
address for such action as it may desire to take. E. A. 
dailey called attention to an article by George M. Web- 
ster, New York, entitled “Theoretical Depreciation— 
A Menace to the Public and to the Investor.” 

T. E. Bibbens made a motion, which was adopted, 
that the president of the N. E. L. A. be requested to 
appoint a committee to consider equitable and just 
compensation of employes of service companies. The 
idea was suggested that this committee study and re- 
port on a scheme of profit sharing for employes. 

After Arthur Williams expressed the appreciation 
of the association for the efforts of all who contributed 
to the success of the convention, the meeting was 
adjourned. 


First Technical and Hydroelectric Session 


The first technical and hydroelectric session was 
called to order by M. R. Bump who introduced R. J. 
McClelland, chairman of the Technical and Hydro- 
electric Section. Mr. McClelland called attention to 
the fact that technically trained men are the most ade- 
quately prepared of all professional men to consider 
political, economic and industrial problems. The fact 
exists, however, that relatively few technical 
officially are considering such problems. Several rea- 
sons exist for the fact that engineers have in the past 
been engaged in solving technical problems exclusively 
instead of devoting part of their attention to purely 
social considerations. These reasons may be ascribed 
to the lack of interest among engineers in anything 
other than technical matters and to the possible dis- 
trust on the part of the public of the ability of engi- 
neers to consider properly anything but technical 
problems. The general condition of engineers will be 
benefited by their own effort to interest themselves 
in political and financial affairs. Engineers are already 
beginning to realize that they have social as well as 
purely technical responsibilities and to become inter- 
ested in national affairs. As a result of their awaken- 
ing, engineers are beginning to be recognized more 
nearly for what they are worth than they have been 
recognized in the past. Local sections of N. E. L. A. 
can assist in promoting the recognition of engineers 
by encouraging them to devote a part of their time to 
studving political and economic conditions. 

The purely technical discussion began after the 
chairman's address. The report of the Committee 
on Prime Movers, which filled 160 pages. was given 
in abstracted form only, so that as much time as pos- 
sible might be devoted to comments and discussions. 
The topic of the report includes nearly every object 
to be found in a power house between the steam tur- 
bine and the coal pile. Subtopics considered during 
the discussion included turbine operation. higher steam 
pressures, stokers and grates, powdered fuel, ete. 


Second Technical and 


The second technical and hydroelectric session was 
held at the Hotel Traymore, R. H. Ballard, vice-presi- 
dent, N. E. L. A., in the chair. The session was de- 
voted to the reading and discussion of two committee 
reports, one of Which was submitted by the Commit- 
tee on Underground Construction and Electrolysis, 
the other by the Committee on Overhead Lines and 
Inductive Interference. 


men- 


The matter of limiting the sizes of turbines was 
mentioned. The trend of opinion seemed to be, how- 
ever, that the large turbines that have been installed 
operate satisfactorily. W. S. Finley, Jr., New York, 
mentioned the fact that the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Co. has an installation of three 30,000-kw. 
and one 60,000-kw. turbines that operate on a six-day 
basis. The performance of the units is satisfactory. 
Others who discussed the section of the report devoted 
to turbines included W. L. Abbott, H. M. Cushing, 
Philip Torchio, O. Jungyren and H. B. Bryan. 

The use of high pressures and their effect on super- 
heaters was also discussed. In.the opinion of the 
speakers, who were Richard Rice, I. E. Moultrop, 
Robert Wvld, A. L. Meyer, D. B. Rushmore, and O. 
Jungvren, higher steam pressures are to. be expected 
in the not distant future. The installation of an ex- 
perimental laboratory for the purpose of investigating 
high pressures was suggested. Stokers and grates 
were discussed by H. M. Cushing, C. B. Grady, T. A. 
Marcks, E. B. Ricketts and John Dallas. 

Considerable attention was devoted to the matter 
of powdered coal. The consensus of opinion was that 
there is no doubt about the value of powdered coal 
as a fuel and that firing apparatus at present is per- 
fected satisfactorily. The principal difficulty in the 
use of the powdered material is in pulverizing it. On 
account of the investment required for pulverizing 
equipment, only plants that use large quantities of fyel 
have been equipped with that machinery. W. L. 
Abbott. Chicago, mentioned a new devite for firing 
powdered coal that is being tested at Purdue Uni- 
versity and then explained a method by which he has 
been able to store coal outdoors for eight vears with- 
out being bothered with fires. He explained that the 
prevention of carculation of air is necessary to the 
elimination of fires. Others who participated in the 
discussion of powdered fuel were W. S. Finley. Jr.. 
S. B. Flagg and T. A. Nash. 


Hydroelectric Session 


Several methods of underground construction were 
suggested by different ‘speakers, their purpose being 
to avoid a considerable amount of trouble. A number 
of ideas and suggestions were mentioned for the con- 
sideration of the members and those present, by which 
cable burn-outs and cable and manhole fires might be 
iargely eliminated. Some of the construction methods 
urged were to employ the proper kindof material for 
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filling up the joints of splices, cable splicers should 
be instructed to take special care to make proper joints 
and use good workmanship. The use of large duct 
section so as to permit cables to be withdrawn and 
pulled in more easily and so as to permit larger cables 
to be used eventually was advocated. Uniform man- 
hole spacing wads shown to be advantageous, as stan- 
dardizing cable lengths and reducing amount of scrap 
involved, while proper splice protection by suitable 
materials was stated to be worth while. The opinion 
was expressed that after installation, underground 
cables should not be overloaded while on test. 

E. P. Meyer, chairman of the committee, described 
the experiences with underground conductors in New- 
ark. During 1917; joint failures began to multiply 
for no apparent reason. There were 273 miles of 
24,000-volt underground cable installed, necessitating 
about 4400 joints. To reduce the number of cable 
failures at the splices a school was formed, the purpose 
of which was.to give instruction in cable splicing: 
and to determine the best form of joint, investigate 
the quality of paraffine used for filling the joints and 
the efect of different splicing compounds. The result 

was that a compound other than paraffine was adopted 
with which all new joints have been filled and 335 old 
joints have been drained off and filled with the new 
compound. One of the objections of paraffine found 
was that it has a large coefficient of expansion, causing 
voids to occur between conductors, rarified air and 
inonization and breakdown. Since the formation of 
the school and the adoption of the new splicing com- 
pound, only two joints have broken down, and the 


cause of breakdown was found to be on account of - 


defective workmanship. 

A. P. Towne explained that the Committee on 
Underground Construction and Electrolysis did not 
recommend anv particular compound for joints, be- 
cause no one compound had been found markedly su- 
perior to any other compound for all cases. He urged 
upon these present the advisability of adopting suit- 
able exploring instruments for fault detection and 
location instead of adhering to the old, expensive and 
slow method of opening long and numerous stretches 
of pavements and roadway. He mentioned the fact 
that also by adonting larger sizes of cable, the number 
of cable burn-outs can be reduced. Load requirements 
are increasing, also densitv of loading, hence many 
of the cables installed today are cables chosen. for 
conditions as thev existed in the past. Py adopting 
large cross-sections, future loads can he taken care 
of and immediate cable failures reduced. 

R. ©. Bentley stated that in his opinion, cable ducts 
should have an inside diameter or overall dimension 
not less than 41% in. The larger sizes of duct permit 
installing larger cables as load reauirements demand. 
He also suggested standardizing the distance between 
manholes in so far as nossible, and using smaller over- 
loads during test. He has exnerimented with cable 
joints that are no larger than the cable. 

J. W. Sylvester discussed matters pertaining to 


Third Technical and 


The third technical session was called to order 
Wednesday afternoon by President W. F. Wells. In 
the absence of R. F. Schuchardt, chairman of the 
Committee on Electrical Apparatus, A. H. Lawton 
read an abstract of the report of the committee on 
transformer practice. The discussion referred to the 
several sub-topics in the order in which they were 
tread. H. Carl Albrecht opened the discussion on 
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cable burn-outs and fires. He gave details on the 
prevention of fires and burn-outs by supporting the 
cables in the manholes on non-conducting and non- 
inflammable material. The practice adopted in Phila- 
delphia of employing soapstone shelfs supported by 
angle irons built into the sides of the manholes was 
stated to have proved entirely satisfactory from all 
aspects. 

J. B. Noe described some tests made in New York, 
upon cement coverings for cables. Cement bound to 
the caple by rope was found less satisfactory than 
cement coating bound by metal lath in all ways. 

The report of the Committee on Overhead Lines 
and Inductive Interference was presented by A. E. 
Silver, chairman of the committee. The discussion 
following the presentation of this paper showed a 
desire of the speakers to unite harmoniously with the 
telephone interest in settling difficulties due to induc- 
tive interference and other causes and preventing them 
from occurring. 

John B. Taylor rather blamed the telephone inter- 
ests because they do not report the results obtained 
from adjustments made by the power companies with 
a view to eliminating interference. The telephone 
companies specify the character of the disturbances 
and should tell the effect of efforts made to eliminate 
interference, therefore. Telephone companies object 
to the use of the.grounded neutral by the power com- 
panies, but they themselves use the grounded neutrals. 

F. D. Nims in discussing the fact that telephone 
and telegraph disturbances have been observed to exist 
in parallel power and telephone cables when these lines 
have heen separated by as many as thirty odd miles. 
pointed out that a third medium may be responsible 
for the disturbance, This third medium is a cross 
circuit of some kind that tends to neutralize the inter- 
vening distance between parallel circuits. The pre- 
ceding reason for the disturbance was mentioned by 
J. B. Taylor. Other speakers brought out the ‘fact 
that adjustments of difficulties caused by close prox- 
imity of power and communication conductors in 
Michigan are made by causing the removal of one of 
the lines to a more satisfactory location and charging 
the cost of the removal to the two companies con- 
cerned. 

Paul Spence gave it as his opinion that the joint 
use of poles by power and telephone and telegraph 
companies will not only be necessary but compulsory 
in the future. Utility commissions throughout the 
country are going to ask why one line of poles does 
not suffice to carry power and telephone conductors 
in the less thickly populated districts. There seems 
to be little excuse for delaying the joint usage of poles 
by lines employing medium voltages at the present 
time. Asa matter of fact. specifications that are satis- 
factory to all parties concerned have been agreed upon 
already for circuits emploving low voltages. Nego- 
tiations are pending in Philadelphia for the prepara- 
tions to cover poles carrying lines operating at higher 
voltages. 


Hydroelectric Session 


transformer practice, emphasizing the fact that volt- 
age ratings below 33,000 were standardized last year 
and that the committee is thinking of extending the 
rating to 120,000. The discussion developed the fact 
that several speakers advocated standardizing the 
polarity of transformers. Since the large majority 
of transformers have additive polarity, it is suggested 
making all distributing transformers additive and re- 
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quiring a few manufacturers to adopt the additive 
standard. The cost of standardizing polarity will be 
small. Those who discussed the subject were W. F. 
Wells, H. B. Gear, G. F. Morrison, and A. H. Lawton. 

A. A. Meyer read the portion of the report devoted 
to substation practice. The discussion brought out the 
fact that the kinds of substations are numerous and 
that the ordinary design is such that the substations 
cannot be extended as the load increases, hence must 
be replaced entirely by larger units. 

Some trouble has occurred by explosions of out- 
door oil switches due to moisture of condensation and 
to oil fumes collecting above the oil. The trouble is 
not general, however. A. H. Lawton prescribed a 
method of preventing explosions by permitting the 
circulation of air above the oil to scavenge the fumes. 
Mr. McNeal, Pittsburgh, recommended replacing all 
air breakers with oil breakers to eliminate the oxida- 
tion that occurs in air. The experience of those who 
spoke on the subject of fires in motors 1s that many 
of the fires are started by the ignition of lint and car- 
-bon dust on the armature rather than by short-cir- 
cuits or burnouts. Waste should never be used to 
clean a motor. Tests by the General Electric Co. show 
that when fires occur water is the most effective 
extinguisher. 

F. V. Magalhaes read an abstract of the report of 
the Committee on Meters. The discussion showed 
that considerable difficulty is encountered by utility 
companies in emploving’ competent meter testers. 
Various means have been tried to eliminate the diff- 
culty, the most recent and satisfactory of which has 
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been to start schools for meter testers. Men are more 
adaptable to meter testing than women. W. L. Wads- 
worth, W. H. Fellows and W. Partridge gave their 
experience in establishing educational courses of from 
one to twelve weeks. 

Perjodic testing of instruments transformers was 
recognized as necessary. W. H. Fellows suggested 
adopting a short method of testing. Mr. Gibbs, West- 
inghouse Co., said that the accuracy of modern trans- 
formers does not change. Transformers constructed 
before 1908 should be checked, however, as their accu- - 
racy does change. C. H. Ingalls brought out the fact 
that transformer troubles may be caused by unknown 
overloads rather than by aging. 

The Warren timing instrument was described 
briefly by Mr. Warren himself. The first motor made 
for the clock has been running continuously at 3600 
r.p.m. during two years and is still functioning ac- 
curately. The Warren instrument can be used as a 
stop watch and is 40 times as delicate as the ordinary 
stop watch. : The idea was unanimous that fusing of 
transformers is undesirable. Messrs. F. V. Magal- 
haes, Wm. L. Wadsworth, W. H. Fellows, Dellham 
and J. C. Martin stated that they use no fuses on 
systems carrying as much as 23,000 volts. Only one 
burnout was mentioned and that did not injure the 
transformer. 

The officers elected for the Technical and Hydro- 
electric Section are I. E. Moultrop, Boston, Mass., 
chairman: W. A. Carl and A. H. Lawton, vice-chair- 
men; R. F. Schuchardt, member Executive Com- 
mittee. 


First Commercial Session 


President Wells opened .the first session of the 
Commercial Section on Tuesday afternoon and intro- 
duced Charles J. Russell, Philadelphia, chairman of 
the section, who delivered the opening address. This 
dealt in detail with the numerous subjects to be pre- 
sented during the convention, particular emphasis be- 
ing placed on the reports on electric furnace oper- 
ation. Mr. Russell spoke of the increasing amount of 
work which is being undertaken by the section and 
recommended that a survey of this work be made 
with a view to having it apportioned to the various 
subdivisions and also to the geographic sections and 
perhaps also company sections. 

J. G. Learned, Chicago, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Finance, then presented his -report, which 
showed comparatively few expenditures within the 
past year because of curtailment in the work of the 
section; a balance in excess of $12,000 was reported. 

R. F. Bonsall, Baltimore, presented the report of 
the Committee on Commercial Service and Relation- 
ship to Customers. The discussion was opened by 
H. W. Peck, Schenectady, who took an exception to 
some of the recommendations made by the committee. 
He did not believe that meters should be allowed to 
remain connected in vacant premises for more than 
six months. He also thought it poor policy to refund 
deposits at the end of a vear. as the Schenectady com- 
pany has had frequent instances of customers moving 
away from the city without closing their accounts. He 
reported that the policy of his company is to pay 
meter readers 1.2 cents per meter and to make a de- 
duction of to cents per meter for errors. He also 
mentioned a bonus of $3 which is given to meter read- 
ers for reporting cases of tampering with the wiring. 

Henry Harris, Pittsburgh, thought that interest 


- security in lieu of a cash deposit. 


should be paid on deposits annually without waiting 
for the request from the customer. He also believed 
that central stations should be very liberal in the mat- 
ter of credit, as his experience is that there is only 
about 0.2% loss on domestic customers. 

W. M. Halsey, Newark, N. J., urged against re- 
quiring customers to sign a new application for service 
when moving from one location to another. He pointed 
out that the credit department very seldom refers to 
these signatures and it simply causes the customer 
unnecessarv trouble and delay. 

R. S. Hale, Boston, spoke of a plan nice is to be 
inaugurated by one of the companies in which he is 
interested of selling stock in small allotments. New 
customers will be encouraged to deposit this stock as 
He also referred to 
a new plan which had been adopted of transferring 
service, when the tenant of an apartment building 
moves, to the owner or agent of the building. This 
permits the latter to show the apartment at night and 
also provides for immediate service for the new tenant. 

R. S. Hale, chairman of Committee on Wiring, 
read his report, touching on subjects of standardiza- 
tion of cords, plugs and receptacles, standardization 
of electric range connections, education of the public 
concerning proper use of appliances to insure safety, 
concentric wiring, elimination of the neutral fuse, 
sizes of wire, the National Electrical Code and the 
cost of wiring and tests of wiring conducted under the 
committee’s supervision. 

F. B. Pembleton, A. G. Declercq, E. A. Edkins, 
W. H. Blood, W. A. Dannenhauer and Louis Kal- 
ischer took part in the spirited discussion which fol- 
lowed Mr. Hale's report and which reflected the con- 
census of opinion, general im the aneeting, that wire 
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sizes and the quality of wiring installation should not 
be reduced at this time. 

Fred R. Jenkins, Chicago, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education of Salesmen, described the 
courses which are available to central stations for the 
training of employes in both commercial engineering 
and practical electricity. Mr. Jenkins urged that 
N. E. L. A. member companies take advantage of 
these courses in rebuilding their present impaired 
organizations. William Halsey, Newark, N. J.; C. F. 
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Henderschott, New York City, and W. P. Fenninger, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., spoke briefly in the discussion that 
followed, endorsing the work. 

R. H. Tillman closed the afternoon session with an 
abstract of the report of the Committee on the Elec- 
trical Salesman’s Handbook, of which he is chairman. 
He has proposed a list of monographs on new topics 
to be included in the next issue of the handbook, 
covering subjects of special interest to the electric 
power salesman and electric heating sales specialist. 


Second Commercial Session 


R. H. Ballard called the meeting to order and 

introduced C. L. Law, chairman of the Lighting Sales 
tureatl, Who presided. The various committee reports 

were called. for as follows: Commercial Aspects of 
Lamp Equipment, O. R. Hogue, chairman; Commer- 
cial Aspects of Street and Highway Lighting, C. C. 
Durfee, chairman; Residence Lighting, C. W. John- 
son, chairman; Outdoor Lighting, H, H. Magdsick, 
vice-chairman; Electrical Advertising, E. A. Mills, 
chairman; Store Lighting, A. L. Powell, chairman ; 
Lighting of Public Buildings, G. Bertram Regar, 
chairman. 

In the discusion of residence hghting the point was 
‘made that women represent an increasing factor in 
influencing home illumination, very largely owing to 
their greater appreciation of artistic effects. One 
company had developed a scheme whereby the com- 
pany’s salesmen work with the contractor until the 
contract 1s secured, which worked satisfactorily on 
contracts for old house wiring. Another member 
urged that to get the proper amount of revenue from 
the customer an active campaign to educate the archi- 
tects should be started, for as a rule the architects 
seem to pay little or no attention to the wiring details, 
leaving the location of outlets largely to the contractor. 
The inadequacy of such a system is illustrated by the 
fact that, in many instances with only one place in the 
room for a bed or dresser to stand, an outlet 1s often 
located in such a place as to be behind the furniture 
where it cannot be readily brought into service. Also, 
there are never enough outlets. With sockets and 
receptacles of all kinds installed ready for use, there 
is a stronger incentive to buy electric appliances. They 
are the silent salesmen. G. FI. Stickney of the Edison 
Lamp Works, Harrison, N. J., carried this point fur- 
ther by warning that after the architect 1s sold, look 
out for the contractor, as wiring is generally left to 
the last, and if there is any sparing of costs it is likely 
to crop out in this part of the work. Finally, the 
public itself must be educated so that it will demand 
from both the architect and contractor a thorough and 
modern wiring scheme that will permit of utilizing 
electricity to the utmost. 

In a written comment upon the lamp equipment 
report. ©. L. Johnson said that many purchasers think 


size, shape, gage of metal, etc., have little bearing on 
the efficient operation of a lighting fixture, which is a 
great mistake for local lighting. A properly designed 
dome fixture, it was explained, is most efficient and at 
the same time prevents the annoyance which comes of 
theft or the “swiping” of high-power lamps by one 
department from another in a factory or industrial 
building. 

Mr. Durfee’s report excited the comment from one 
member that it seems strange that street illumination 
which is fundamentally the most important branch of 
central-station business, nine times out of ten is the 
most neglected. Beginning with the central district of 
a city where the most brilliant lighting is called for 
and carrying this out in a somewhat lesser degree 
through main arteries, branch streets and into the 
country highways, there is, in adequate street illumina- 
tion, the greatest advertisement or incentive for the 
abundant use of illuminants in the home and business 
establishments. | 

W. D’A. Ryan had made some investigations of 
two rural routes from Buffala to New York, with a 
view of ascertaining distribution problems. It was 
found that the greatest distance between electric sta- 
tions along these routes was 15 miles, making highway 
illumination entirely feasible from the distribution 
standpoint. Highway illumination has perhaps been 
carried out to a more noticeable extent in the Far West 
and Pacific Coast cities than elsewhere. For city work, 
he asserted, that property holders were willing and 
glad to pay for intensive lighting costing anywhere 
from $50,000 to $110,000 a mile. The Los Angeles 
system cost $75,000 a mile, but it will raise the stand- 
ard of illumination all along the coast. When it comes 
to high-current white way work he is a strong advocate 
of the arc lamp. A change from present arc installa- 
tions without the most careful study of the problem 
from all angles can only be undertaken at risk of a 
very serious mistake. This statement was made with 
due consideration given to the excellence of modern 
incandescent systems. 

Mr. Magdsick’s report brought from Mr. Ryan a 
remark as to the wonderful new incandescent search- 
light which is equal in power to the best 18-in. arc and 
does not require an attendant. 


Third Commercial Session 


Three important topics were discussed at the third 
commercial session, called to order Wednesday after- 
noon by Martin J. Insull. The meeting was then 
turned over to George H. Jones who presided. The 
entire session was in the form of a round table discus- 
sion, dealing with isolated plant costs, electric fur- 
naces, and power-factor in customers’ installation. J. 
Lundgaard of Rochester opened the discussion on 
“The Effect of the War on Isolated Plant Costs.” J. 


W. Myer presented a very comprehensive paper on 
this subject showing how production costs have in- 
creased in isolated plants during the war and the op- 
portunity that now exists for securing this business, 
including a great deal of cost data showing price vari- 
ations in all elements making up production costs. 
Stephen Bennis, opening the discussion, pointed 
out some of the principal advantages of central-station 
service over isolated plants. Qne of -they important 
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disadvantages of service from a private generating 
station is the absence of voltage regulation which re- 
sults in poor quality of lighting and considerably 
shortens the lite of lamps. He also mentioned that 
capital invested in an isolated plant could in most 
cases be used to better advantage if invested in the 
business of the manufacturer. He spoke of the im- 
portance of ice making as a field for central-station 
service. R. P. Knowlton, Philadelphia, discussed ice 
plants with special reference to the cost of power. 
M. S. Seelman of Brooklyn called attention to the 
increasing costs of central-station service and the 
effect that the higher rates will have on large power 
contracts when they are to be renewed. He said sev- 
eral important contracts would expire during the pres- 
ent year in Brooklyn and the question of on what 
basis they could be renewed was a very serious one. 
Morse Dell Plain, Hammond, Ind., held that isolated 
plants will never be able to operate at the old level 
of cost and he thought this would take care of the 
increased rates which central stations would have to 
apply on renewing old contracts; also that because 
of the superior service rendered central stations were 
entitled to higher prices than power could be produced 
for in a private plant. 

Dr. C. F. Hirshfeld, Detroit. presented in ahstract 
form the report of the Electrical Heating Bureau 
prepared for presentation at the 1917 convention. The 
discussion was divided into two sections—one dealing 
with electric furnaces for non-ferrous metals, the 
other dealing with electric steel furnaces. The discus- 
sion of the former was opened by J. D. Noyes, Detroit, 
who said there were 20 non-ferrous electric ‘furnaces 
on the lines of the Detroit Edison Co. The connected 
transformer load aggregates over 6000 kw. with an- 
nual consumption between 10o and 12 million kw-hr. 
Four or five additional furnaces on order will increase 
the connected load by 2000 kw. This business is 
taken on the company’s regular 4600-volt primary 
power rate, and measured through regular power 
meters. The customer furnishes the transformers in 
accordance with the company's specifications. Instal- 
lation and maintenance is taken care of by the central 
station. Mr. Noyes pointed out that little or no diff- 
culty is encountered in securing this class of business 
and there is a considerable amount of it in immediate 
prospect, especially in the field of brass melting be- 
cause of its inherent advantages. 
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E. L. Crosby, Detroit, said that central stations 
had shown very little interest until recently in the 
electric furnace field. He referred to thé many ad- 
vantages of the electric furnace for brass melting, 
pointing out that in cases under his observation the 
cost has been written off in ninety days because of 
the great saving in metallic loss alone. He explained 
the inaccuracies in referring to definite consumption 
per ton without taking into consideration all of the 
factors involved. Pointing out the tremendous possi- 
bilities, he showed that only about 1% of brass is 
being melted electrically today and there is no reason 
why this should not be increased to at least 80%. ` 
E. F. Collins of Schenectady spoke of the advantages 
of the electric furnace showing that the rates and 
kilowatt-hour consumption are the last things to be 
considered as they are insignificant in comparison to 
the advantages. Special mention was made of the 
absolute control possible with electric furnaces. Carl 
H. Booth, Chicago, described a new electric arc fur- 
nace of 200 lb. capacity which has been developed 
to meet the need of the small user. This furnace is 
of the rotating type and can be operated at any rea- 
sonable power-factor by the introduction of reactances. 

Morse Dell Plain, Hammond, Ind., opened the 
discussion on electric furnaces for steel making, show- 
ing that a new grade of steel has been made possible 
through electric smelting. Electric steel has been shown 
to be equal in quality to crucible steel and is of undoubt- 
ed superior uniformity. C. B. Gibson, Pittsburgh: A. 
C. Smith, Buffalo; R. P. Tillman, Baltimore: P. B. 
Short and W. E. Moore of Pittsburgh, took part in 
the discussion. Recent practice in this field was dis- 
cussed, the consensus of opinion being that the market | 
for electric steel is assured. 

The concluding feature of the program was a dis- 
cussion of power-factor in customers’ installations, the 
discussion being led by R. H. Knowlton of Philadel- 
phia. In the discussion, which lasted beyorid the usual 
hour various methods for correcting power-factor 
were discussed in some detail. Static condensers and 
synchronous machines were given special attention. 
The discussion was participated in by R. H. Tillman, 
Baltimore; C. F. Scott, New Haven: Robert Treat. 
Schenectadv: B. H. Gardner, New Britain, Conn.; 
Joseph McKinley, Pittsburgh: Will Brown, Minne- 
apolis: W. R. McLeod, Jersey City. and A. C. Dartin 
of Schenectady. 


Fourth Commercial Session 


Electric ranges and discussion of that adjunct to 
the range, water-heating apparatus, occupied attention 
at this meeting, which was full of enthusiasm over the 
prospects for great development in this field. Chair- 
man John G. Learned presided. The one report was 
from the Committee on Electric Ranges, by C. E. 
Michel, Union Electric Light & Power Co., St. Louis, 
chairman, followed by discussions on commercial in- 
formation and technical features of the business. 

It was stated by C. E. Greenwood, Boston, that 
not until four vears ago did they start upon an active 
campaign for electric cooking load in that city. This 
campaign was necessarily interrupted during the war 
when no effort whatever was made to secure such 
business, and vet last vear the Boston central station 
sold 150 ranges to people who came to its various 
stores, and turned down, in addition, some 200 more 
probable buvers. In the smaller New England towns 
in the vicinity of Boston the company has sold to date 
1500 ranges, and in the city of Boston, 2000. 


George A. Hughes, father of the electric range 
business, said that during the war manufacturers of 
course experienced a diminution of their business but 
now that the war is over the prospects are exceedingly 
bright. The first quarter of this year they have sold 
more ranges than during the entire year 1918. He 
believes that in selling ranges to the public more em- 
phasis should be laid upon selling the’ “cooking by 
electricity” idea than upon prices or cost of operation. 
This tdea should be promoted by the central station 
upon every opportunity, especially since the range user 
is a profitable customer. He cited one instance where 
1400 range customers averaged $4 a month as against 
an average lighting revenue of $2 per customer per 
month. 

One of the delegates, who had been out of touch 
with the business for two vears and, consequently 
spoke more from the standpoint of a disinterested 
observer, said that in his opinion price is a secondary 
consideration. If a person really is, sold on the elec- 
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tric-cooking idea and its advantages, price will not 
stand in the way. Neither is the price of current a 
considerable factor, as has been demonstrated in the 
history of the development of the electric incan- 
descent lamp. 

_ M. S. Seelman, Jr., Brooklyn, N. Y., did not agree 
upon the matter of rates for current not being a factor, 
at least in a community such as his. There it is very 
much a rate question and they are not able to justify 
a cooking rate which will permit any great amount of 
range business. 

Mr. Anderson, Albany, N. Y., said that his com- 
pany had not gone after range business until recently 
as it is a combination company selling a very good 
quality of gas at a low rate in the city. Their range 
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selling activities therefore have been confined so far to 
outlying and farmer lines and the results there have 


_ been excellent. 


A. C. Osborne, formerly of the Washington Water 
Power Co., gave a very carefully prepared written 
discussion upon the subject of heating water by elec- 
The idea running through this, backed by 
detailed figures of operating costs, is that the electric 
range can never be complete in its functioning until 
electric heating of water is instituted as an adjunct. 
In other words, the completely electrified kitchen is 
necessary in order to put the electric range on a com- 
peting basis with gas. and this is not possible unless 
there are electrical means provided for heating water 
electrically also. 


Fifth Commercial Session 


Chairman Charles J. Russell presided at the fifth 
commercial session, held on Thursday afternoon. The 
report of the Committee on Publications was called 
for and presented by Chairman F. D. Pembleton. No 
discussion followed. 

The order of the program was changed to admit 
at this time the illustrated lecture by William A. Dur- 
gin, Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago, upon the 
subject “Our Manufacturing Buy-Product.” This lec- 
ture has been presented by Mr. Durgin on other occa- 
sions, but has been elaborated upon. The subject to 
be forced home in the minds of central-station men as 
well as the light-consuming industrial plants is that of 
higher intensities. It embodies the results of the ex- 
tensive lighting surveys recently made in Chicago, in 
which testing engineers made careful analyses of con- 
ditions in 269 plants aggregating 19,000,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space. These surveys show an average of 
only 1.5 ft-cdl. 3 ft. above the floor, whereas 
intensities of at least 1o ft-cdl. should be used to 
obtain maximum production. In definite instances in 
Chicago with an increase of 512% in lighting cost 
increases of 20 to 25% ,in production were obtained. 
To visualize the effect of proper intensities, Mr. Dur- 
gin exhibited a model of a factory wherein with the 
use of small incandescent lamps variously placed and 
with lights shining through windows in the side the 
effect produced by different lighting systems in all 
parts of the factory could be demonstrated, also the 
- effect of proper and improper daylight installation. In 
addition there were exhibits of hideous examples of 
lighting fixtures’taken from factories where they were 
being used under operating conditions, as well as ex- 
amples of modern types of fixtures. 


In several parts of Mr. Durgin’s lecture he empha- 


sized the importance of securing not only sufficiently 
high illuminating intensity and uniformity of light 
distribution, combined with freedom from dense 
shadows, but also freedom from glare. The injurious 
effects of the latter on the eye and the liability of 
increase in accidents because of it were clearly dem- 
onstrated. In showing the latest types of industrial 
lighting units he recommended use, wherever possi- 
ble, of those in which glare elimination has been 
especially provided for, even if this involved a slight 
loss in efficiency. 

Bearing directly upon this discussion Capt. H. 
Logan gave an actual experience in a Jute mill whose 
production was placed under his control. In the be- 
ginning the light intensity was 1.5 ft-cdl. on the light- 
ing plane and the mills running at full capacity. With 
the installation of proper lighting equipment, approxi- 
mating 9 ft-cdl. the production of the machines was 


increased from 59.4 lb. to 70.1 Ib. per hour. There is 
no doubt in Mr. Durgin’s mind that the fact that in- 
creased lighting will produce ‘with a certainty very 
largely increased production is a matter which should 
receive the attention of the biggest men in the in- 
dustry. 

Especially is this true, when, as pointed out by 
Ward Harrison, 15 to 40% of the purchase price of 
manufactured articles is due to overhead charges on 
production. With shortening up of factory hours it 
would be possible to operate in many industries two 
shifts, lapping over into the morning and evening 
dark hours and with the aid of proper illumination and 
sufficient intensities fully as much efficiency could be 
obtained in production in the late shift as in the early 
shift. 

The report of the Committee on Co-ordinate Ad- 
vertising and Sales Campaigns was presented by J. 
M. Wakeman in the absence of Chairman Henry 
Harris. 

E. R. Davenport then read, as chairman, the re- 
port of the Committee on Merchandising. Com- 
menting upon this report, H. H. Newman remarked 
that central-station companies were following along 
the lines of least resistance in selling electric cur- 
rent-consuming devices. They should take a tip 
from other lines of merchandising business and cam- 
paign for business on certain devices, such as fans 
and so forth, during the off-peak season. The warn- 
ing was also sounded by another member that unless 
the central stations adopt the modern merchandising 
methods employed by high-class dealers and depart- 
ment stores they will eventually find themselves in the 
position of doing but a small proportion of the elec- 
trical merchandise business. 

The report of the Nominating Committee, con- 
sisting of R. R. Young, Joseph F. Decker and E. W. 
Llovd. was then received. The following named 
gentlemen were nominated and unanimously elected 
ofhcers of the Commercial Section for the ensuing 
year: 

Chairman, John G. Learned, Chicago: vice- -chair- 
men, M. S. Seelman, Brooklyn, and Henry Harris. 
Pittsburgh; secretary, R. H. Tillman. Baltimore. 

Members of Executive Committee: F. H. Gale. 
Schenectady, N. Y.. representing manufacturers: F. 
A. Ketchum, New York, representing jobbers; L. H. 
Lamont, Chicago, representing contractors: R. S. 
Hale, Boston, and T. Lungaard., Rochester, N. Y. 
representing central stations. 

Adjournment of this session late on Thursday 
afternoon brought the forty-second>conventiðdn of the 
association to a close. 
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First Electric Vehicle Session 


The tirst electric vehicle session was presided over 
by D. H. McDougall as chairman with E. S. Mansfeld 
as vice-chairman. The opening address was made 
by Chairman of the Section E. S. Mansfeld, followed 
by the reports of the secretary-treasurer and the fol- 
lowing committees: [‘ederal and Municipal Transpor- 
tation, James H. MeGraw, chairman; Garage and 
Rates, J. H. Miles, chairman; Legislation, G. A. 
Freeman, chairman; Manufacturers and Central-Sta- 
.tion Co-operation, George B. Foster, chairman; Stan- 
dardization, E.. R. Whitney, chairman; Operating 
Records, C. A. White, chairman; Transportation and 
Engineering, F. M. Feiker, chairman. 

In the discussion, George B. Foster gave the indus- 
trial truck credit for putting the storage battery into 
the industry. The storage battery truck must be used 
for industrial transportation on account of the item of 
insurance. 

One company in Chicago has a large enclosed load- 
ing platform. After trying electric trucks in along 
with their gas trucks the latter were eventually thrown 
out because it was found that the electric could be 
garaged on the premises under this enclosure which 
was impossible with the gas trucks owing to the pro- 
hibitive insurance charges. In discussing garage and 
rates, George Drake Smith emphasized the point that 
in the advertisements of the three leading ones, gas 
truck manufacturers, the space was almost entirely 
devoted to transportation and transportation service, 
rather than truck details. What the electric truck 
industry needs is more manufacturers and a greater 
development of this transportation idea. 

R. A. Grove recommended, in the discussion of 
operating records an exchange of figures on operating 
costs between all companies, bv using the forms sug- 
gested. While some companies might feel that these 
figures should be withheld from general circulation, 
still they could be submitted through the secretary 
for compilation in general tabulated results, where 
individuality need not be divulged. Mr. Foster also 
pointed out that careful scrutiny should be given to 
returns from any company that indicated questionable 
findings and such figures rechecked to ascertain the 


cause for any remarkably exceptional detrimental ` 


showing. He knew of one company that was putting 
100% more current into its batteries than another 
under similar conditions yet did not realize something 


Second Electric 


The second and final electric vehicle session, with 
E. S. Mansfield presiding, was held Wednesday after- 
noon. ‘Three papers were presented. One dealing 
with “A Message from Electric Vehicle Users,” was 
read by George B. Foster, Chicago; one on “The Prop- 
er Application of the Electric Vehicle.” by F. F. 
Sampson, New York, and a paper on “Electric Indus- 
trial Trucks and Tractors and Their Relations to the 
Central-Station Load,” by E. J. Bartlett. 

The meeting was then given over to a general dis- 
cussion of suggestions for the betterment of the in- 
dustry. One of the most important matters brought 
out was the suggestion for a co-operative national ad- 
vertisiny campaign to be participated in jointly by 
manufacturers, central stations and all others inter- 
ested in the promotion of electric vehicles. This sug- 
gestion was offered by Frank C. Reilly, of the Lansden 
Co., and the incoming administration was asked to 
give the matter consideration. 


was radically wrong. In these cases a remedy should 
be instituted before results of this nature go into 
tabulated statistics. 

The two papers of the session were “Present and 
Future Status of the Electric Vehicle” by Radney K. 
Merrick, Commercial Truck Co.. Philadelphia, and 
“Electrical Vehicle from a Salesman Standpoint,” by 
J. B. Cardoza of the Walker Vehicle Co., New York. 
Mr. Reilly, of New York, stated that even if a gas truck 


can be operated at 25 miles per hour it would be more | 


economical to operate two electric trucks in its place 
operating at lower speeds. A gas truck operating at 
such a killing speed as 55 miles per hour will rapidly 
run itself into the scrap heap to say nothing of danger 
to trafħc and ruination of roads. An electric can run 
as fast as economy and safety will permit a gas truck 
to be run. A man to operate an electric truck costs 
six or seven dollars a week less than must be paid for 
the high tension, temperamental gas truck deliverer. 
A stevedore can and has been taught in three or four 
days time to be an excellent electric driver. 

G. D. Smith, Orange, N. J., said that when direct 
current can be delivered to a garage no trouble is en- 
countered but in all alternating-current districts the 
garage owner faces an engineering problem at once. 
Steps must be taken to overcome this difficulty in order 


for the electric truck to come into its own. From the. 


salesman’s standpoint almost everything is in favor 
of the electric except the noise and rattle of the gas 
car, which to the uneducated public spells infinite 
power. According to the figures of the motor truck 
class of America it costs over $29 a day to operate a 
5-ton gas truck. This checked very closely with simi- 
lar figures presented at a February conference at the 
motor truck show in New York. On the other hand 
the cost of operating an electric five-ton truck is less 
than half this amount. according to G. D. Smith and 
W. M. Halsey, of Newark. In an actual case 25 
s-ton electric trucks operated bv one of the largest 
truck operating companies in the country averaged 
only 25.2c per mile or $13.28 per day. Cleanliness 
was another point emphasized by F. C. Tav'or. Par- 
ticularly is this true in connection with dairies, where. 
for sanitary reasons, the horse is automaticmly pushed 
out and the gas car cannot occupv its place because of 
insurance cost, leaving the field for the electric as in 
the case of bakeries. 


Vehicle Session 


George B. Foster, Chicago, suggested that the in- 
surance expert of the association endeavor to secure a 
differential in liability insurance in favor of electric 
vehicles. George D. Smith, Orange, N. J., spoke ot 
the rapid development of the electric truck and tractor 
held, and thought the activities of the manufacturers 
in this direction were having an effect on the electric 
for street service. The suggestion was made that 
manufacturers and central stations co-operate in de- 
veloping electrical equipment for handling freight at 
water terminals where the congestion 1s still a serious 
problem. 

The report of the Nominating Committee was pre- 
sented and the following were unanimously elected 
as the Electric Vehicle Section officers for the en- 
suing year: 

George P. Foster, Commonwealth Edison Co.. Chi- 
cago, chairman. 

F. Woltrueanff, New York vice-chairman. 
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.H. M. Edwards, New York Edison Co., treasurer. 
A. Jackson Marshall, New York, secretary. 
The Executive Committee chosen for three years 
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to fill expiring terms consists of. Walter. H. Johnson, 
Philadelphia; Frank W. Smith, New York; E. H. 
Mansfield, Boston, and C. K. Chapin, Memphis, Tenn. 


Accounting Sessions 


First ACCOUNTING SESSION. 


The accounting session opened on Tuesday after- 
noon with a large attendance, Chairman Samuel Insull 
presiding. The chairman's address was presented by 
Paul R. Jones, New York, and emphasized the dis- 
ruptive effects of the war upon committee work and 
the importance of closer relations between accountants 
and operating men. It was suggested that a member 
of the National Association of Railway and Public 
Utility Commissioners be invited on classification of 
accounts and relations with other associations. Com- 
mittees were then appointed to nominate officers for 
next year and prepare resolutions upon the death of 
L. M. Wallace, auditor of the Boston Edison Co. 
H. M. Edwards, New York, was chairman of each. 

The reports of the Committee on the Uniform 
Classification of Accounts, presented by Chairman 
William Schmidt, Jr., Baltimore, recommended secur- 
ing a standard classification of accounts acceptable to 
the public utility commission. The report described 
difficulties experienced in handling the fixed capital 
account along the lines at present.ordered by the com- 
mission and recommended a plant investment substi- 
tute for property dating before the adoption of the N. 
E. L. A. standard system, with subaccounts covering 
later property changes. The report was discussed by 
S. B. Cushing and S. J. Palmer, Chicago; I. E. Davis, 
Williamsport, Pa.; E. C. Scobell, Rochester, N. Y.; W. 
C. Bingham, Buffalo, and H. M. Edwards, New York. 
The difficulties of accounting for plant items from 
the history standpoint were generally recognized by 
all parties concerned. 

H. E. Addenbrooke, Chicago, presented the report 
of the Committee on Accounting Rulings. The com- 
mittee notes contradictory rulings on the cost of issu- 
ing bonds, etc., and urges giving more study to de- 
preciation, especially since the U. S. internal revenue 
department recognizes its importance. The handling 
of reserves was stated to be worthy of further inves- 
tigation. 

The report of the Committee on Accounting Edu- 
cation, read by Chairman H. B. Lohmever, Baltimore, 
received a warm welcome. The authoritative character 
of the available courses was shown, these having been 
written especially for the electrical utility industry by 
experts. Douglass Burnett, Baltimore, in discussion, 
urged that these courses be brought home to employes. 
H. M. Edwards and P. R. Jones also expressed their 
appreciation of the work. 

Franklin L. Hall, editor accounting section, read 
the report of the Committee on Accounting Service to 
member companies, which ‘described the inquiries han- 
dled, the results in specific instances and the facilities 
available. The committee recommended that a special 
representative be employed to serve the smaller mem- 
ber companies along accounting standardization lines. 
A large number of speakers discussed the report. The 
smaller companies were asked to submit criticisms of 
the N. E. L. A. classification, but httle advertisement 
was forthcoming. It was felt that the spread of ac- 
counting education would facilitate standardization. 
W. A. Jones, Joplin, Mo., volunteered to attend the 


June convention of the Iowa Section to assist in stand- 
ardization. 

“The Importance of an Efficient Accounting Sys- 
tem to a Business,’ a paper by W. B. S. Winans of 
Henry L. Doherty and Co., New York, voiced the eco- 
nomic need of accounting in the transition era of the 
present and urged accountants to take a professional 
view of their work and advised employers to recognize 
the real worth and true efficiency of proper accounting 
with adequate reward of valuable achievement. The 
paper cautioned employers against false economics and 
misrepresentations of the work of their accounting 
departments. 

An informal discussion of bonus systems for office 
employees by Messrs. Scobell, Edwards, Addenbrooks 
and Lohmeyer closed the session. It appeared that 
where these systems are installed the amount and qual- 
ity of work increase and penalties are usually deducted 
from the compensation for poor work or errors. The 
bonus system can be applied to billing, meter reading 
and bill deliveries. 


SECOND ACCOUNTING SESSION. 


The second and final accounting session was held 
Wednesday, with the report of the Committee on 
Operating Records, C. A. White of Boston, Chairman, 
first on the program. This report discussed a compre- 
hensive set of forms based on a standard system of 
accounts to fit the needs of the transportation depart- 
ments, and was discussed by P. A. Snow, Detroit, E. 
J. Fowler, Chicago, and H. T. Hughes of Denver, and 
was highly endorsed as being of special value to the 
smaller companies. An address on “Motor Transpor- 
tation in the U. S. Army,” by H. B. Lohmeyer, Bal- 
timore, late Captain in the Motor Transport Corps, 
U. S. A., was then presented. 


The report of the Committee on Purchasing and 
Store Room Accounting was presented by W. F. Ste- 
vens, Boston, chairman of the committee. This re- 
port was discussed by E. J. Fowler of Chicago, who 
emphasized the importance of bringing complaints to 
the attention of the accounting department. He ad- 
vocated the use of mechanically billing devices, point- 
ing out that these are used to handle the 350,000 
monthly bills of the Commonwealth Edison Co. with 
economy and success. 

The report of the Committee on Customers’ Rec- 
ords and Billing Methods was presented by P. C. 
Schlegel, New York, chairman. The concluding paper 
dealt with “The Establishment and Growth of the 
Ordnance Finance Section of the U. S. Army During 
the War.” by Col. P. A. Gidney of Boston. This de- 
scribed the E and growth of the finance 
section and dealt in some detail w ith work done. 


The election of officers for the ensuing year re- 
sulted as follows: R. W. Symes, Detroit, chairman; 
J. C. VanDuyne, Brooklyn, vice-chairman : C. E. Cal- 
der, Dallas, Texas, treasurer; Frederick Smith, New 
York. N. Y., secretary, and an executive committee 
comprising E. J. Fowler, F. H. Hall, William Schmidt, 
W. E. Long. G. M. Guilford, R. Hughes and William 
Buchsbaum. 
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Company Section and Power Sales Bureau Dinners— 
Entertainments 


COMPANY SECTION COMMITTEE'S DINNER. 


The dinner given by the Company Sections Com- 
mittee of the N. E. 1L. A. was held at the Hotel Trav- 
more on Wednesday evening. Frank A. Birch, Phila- 
delphia Electric Co.. chairman of the committee, pre- 
sided. About 45 plates were served. Before intro- 
ducing the speakers, Mr. Birch gave a brief review of 
the organization of the Company Sections Committee, 
which was organized after the observation was made 
at the Philadelphia convention in 1914, that the asso- 
ciation would profit by such a suborganization. The 
committee was appointed by the Executive Committee 
of the N. ECL. A. in the autumn of 1914. Several 
active sections are in existence at present and others 
are being organized. The general purpose of the com- 
pany Sections Committee is educational, the idea being 
to increase the knowledge of the general public about 
the affairs of electric service companies by letting em- 
ploves know just what the companies are doing. 

The three principal speakers were W. F. Wells, 
W. C. L. Eglin and Henry L. Doherty. Messrs. Wells 
and Eglin, who made only brief remarks, were fol- 
lowed by Mr. Doherty. 

The remarks of Mr. Doherty emphasized the value 
of the Company Sections Committee. These sections 
are the link between the service companies themselves 
and the general public. The hostile attitude of the 
public towards corporations is largely the result of 
ignorance about the affairs of the corporations. A 
business philanthropist is one who sells service for less 
than it is worth but far more than it costs. Any appli- 
cation of electricity that reduces the amount of manual 
labor to accomplish an end is a benefaction; such 
applications, it was explained, always reduce costs to 
the consumers. 

Mr. Doherty also mentioned the fact that this com- 
mittee is the school from which the future executives 
are to be drawn, because through their work in the 
sections the voung men will have an opportunity to 
show their ability to the executives. The men who 
are enthusiastic over the Sections Committee work will 
be enthustastic about their company work. An enthu- 
siastic Worker always inspires confidence in an execu- 
tive and takes pride in his work. Several short ad- 
dresses in appreciation of Mr. Doherty's address were 
made by those present. 


a 
PAPERS FEATURE OF 
BurREAU DINNER. 


INTERESTING PowreR SALES 


The dinner given by the Power Sales Bureau at 
6:30 p. m., Wednesday in the Rose Room of the Hotel 
Traymore was more than a get-together dinner of 
power engineers and salesmen, in fact, no more than 
was the dinner itself disposed of when the gathering 
was turned into what was practically a strenuous 
technical session. The subject of electric welding was 
the first topic taken up. 

F. M. Farmer, Electrical Testing Laboratories. 
New York, discussed the various phases of electric arc 
welding, describing the differences between the car- 
hon are and the metal are and the use of alternating 
versus direct-current. He believes that either current 
ts equally satisfactory and that the efficiency of the 
work is entirely determined by the ability of the work- 
men. Mr. Farmer stated that a Research Committee 
had been formed by the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 


Da 


tion to consider the use of electric arc welding in place 


of riveting for building the hulls of ships on account 


of the increased speed in production that could be 
made. This committee had taken the question up 
with Lloyds in reference to insurance for ships so con- 
structed, and Lloyds had agreed to permit electric arc 
welding for minor work, but had not yet determined 
whether they would zare to insure a ship whose entire 
hull was so constructed, as they were not sure of the 
Hexibility of such a construction to stand strains. 
However, at the time the armistice was signed the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation had decided to build a 
gooo-ton ship whose hull was to be entirely arc- 
welded. Mr. Farmer further stated that he felt sure 
in a comparatively short time the structural steel work 
of large buildings would be electrically arc-welded in 
place of the present method of riveting, the determin- 
ing factor which has not yet been settled being the 
Hexibility of the joint. 

E. J. Bartlett, Cleveland, Ohio, read an interesting 
paper on “Electric Industrial Trucks and Tractors 
and Their Relation to the Central-Station Load,” out- 
lining the possibilities of this type of equipment in 
large industrial plants, stating that approximately 
8000 machines of all types were in use at present, and 
that the production of these trucks and tractors was 
now about 5000 per year. Something like twelve 
companies are now in the field building this equipment. 
half of which companies are just really starting. Mr. 
jartlett gave a description of the various types of 
trucks and made the statement that each machine will - 
replace on the average approximately ten men. He 
strongly urged that the new business departments of 
central stations get into close touch with the manufac- 
turers of this apparatus. He also gave credit to the 
batterv manufacturers for the work they have done in 
promoting this feld of the industry. 

On account of the lateness of the hour, there was 
no opportunity for a discussion of Mr. Bartlett's paper. 


OTHER ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES. 


The first of the principal entertainment features, 
the presidential reception, was held in the ballroom of 
the Mullion Dollar Pier on Monday evening. As at 
the previous conventions, this reception was a very 
brilliant affair and was followed by dancing. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday, between 12:30 and 


1:30 p. m., a practical demonstration of wireless tele- 


phone communication was held between land and air- 
planes at the end of the Steel Pier. This demonstra- 
tion was given under the auspices of the Second 
Pan-American Aeronautical Convention and Exhibi- 
tion, which was being held at this time. An aero- 
nautical exhibition was also conducted by this associa- 
tion for the benefit of the attendants of the convention 
on Wednesday afternoon. 

On Tuesday evening. following the public policy 
session, at which many ladies were present, another 
dance was held in the ballroom of the pier. 

The final entertainment feature was a carnival and 
ball which was also held in the ballroom of the pier. 
In connection with this, an elaborate illumination spec- 
tacle, called “A Vision in the Desert.” was presented. 

In order that the ladies and other guests might 
enjoy themselves while the members were busy at the 
various convention sessions, a number of other enter- 
tainment features were provided. Among,the: mest 
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important of these was the musicale and tea held for 
the ladies on Tuesday afternoon in the ballroom. 

"In addition to these entertainment features which 
were provided for the guests and ladies as well as the 
members, several dinners and banquets were held by 


the different branches of the industry represented at 
the convention. The most important of these were the 
Company Sections dinner and the Power Sales Bureau 
dinner held in the Hotel Traymore on Wednesday 
evening which have already been mentioned. 


Promising Outlook for Central -Station 


Industrial Power 
By C. J. RUSSELL 


Chairman, Commercial Section, N. E. L. A. 


HE most attractive field for constructive 

sales efforts at the present time is undoubt- 
edly that of central-station industrial power. 
The reasons why 
this outlook is so 
promising may be 
found in prevail- 
ing economic con- 
ditions:and they 
are supported by 
fundamental facts 
which are both im- 
portant and logical 
in their bearing on 
the subject. 

We are all im- 
pressed by the 
necessity of imme- 
diate organization 
for the manufac- 
‘ture of economic 
goods upon a 
larger scale than 
ever before. We i | poate 
also know that we 
must perfect meth- 
ods of transporta- 
tion to reach the markets of the world with our 
products to the value of many billions of dollars, 
if we are to continue our present commercial 
supremacy. 

It is a well established fact—possibly better 
understood abroad than here—that our indus- 
trial success has been built upon the use of power 

. to'a greater extent per person than is used in 
any other country. It 1s also true that our in- 
dustry has progressed just as the amount of 
power used per person has increased and that 
our greatest strides in output have been due to 
the electrification of our industries. In other 

- words, the greater the amount of electrical en- 
ergy used in an industry per dollar expended for 
labor. the greater the output and financial turn- 
over has been. 

The economic value of powgr supply from a 
central source, so strongly recognized bv this 
Government during the war, has given new im- 
netus to the central-station business and has been 
enhanced by the mounting costs of the genera- 
tion of energy in small isolated plants. 


C. J. Russell. 


If the present level of wages is to be main- 
tained in the face of foreign competition, it can 
only be done through the increased production 

, of goods. That 
means increased 
efficiency is neces- 
sary, but it also — 
means that human 
labor must be aug- 
mented by more 
motive power. Hu- 
man labor must 
represent a smaller 
and applied power 
a larger item in 
the total cost of 
making and han- 
dling a given prod- 
uct, if we are to 
hold our industrial 
supremacy. 

Consideration 
of these facts can 
a cen a caer lead to but one 
conclusion, name- 
ly, the central sta- 
tion. faces the 
greatest opportunity in all history for the ex- 
pansion of the power business. This conclu- 
sion 1s, moreover, driven home by the present 
very active inquiries for power to modernize and 
increase the capacity of existing factories as well 
as for power to supply new undertakings. 

It is of the utmost importance that these op- 
portunities should be met properly so as to fulfill 
the economic necessities of the situation. Our 
commercial engineering responsibility in this re- > 
spect is great, for the industrial success of the 
nation will depend upon our service. Ample 
power must be provided and machine speeds— 
the life of output—must be the highest possible. 

The associated lighting requirements, that 
mean so much as far as safetv and product are 
concerned, must he handled correctly in order to 
maintain output when artificial light is necessary. 
Every possible power adjunct that can add to the 
effectiveness of human labor must be presented 
to the attention of our prospects. 

The present outlook shows more than oppor- 
tumitv—it shows duty and responsibility: 
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Exhibits at N. E. L. A. Convention 
Attract Much Attention 


Intensely Interesting Displays by the Lamp Committee and by 
Many Manufacturers Show Electrical Developments of Last 
Three Years—List of Exhibitors—Meeting of Class D Members 


Through the painstaking efforts of the Exhibition 
Committee, a wonderful array of important. exhibits 
was presented at the Atlantic City convention of the 
National Electric Light Association this week. The 
exhibition was opened on Monday morning, May 19, 
and up to the close of the convention on Thursday 
afternoon was crowded by throngs of interested con- 
vention delegates. 

What struck even the casual observer was the very 
attractive arrangement of all the exhibits, which im- 
pressed one because the exhibition was to be open for 
only four days. The number of exhibitors was also 
‘said to be much greater than at any preceding 
N. E. L. A. convention, this being due, doubtless, to 


the desire of manufacturers to show three years’ de- 


velopment in their products. 


SoME NOTES ON THE EXHIBITION. 


In the following notes on the exhibits no attempt 
has been made at completeness, since to do full justice 
to all the exhibits would take ten of more pages. 
These notes are observations, made by a disinterested 
spectator, on what seemed to be particularly striking 
and new developments in electrical appliances and 
apparatus. 

Conspicuously arranged in the exhibition hall was 
the display of the Lamp Committee and the Lighting 
Sales Bureau in co-operation with lamp manufactur- 
ers. It showed the “New Spirit of Lighting.” 
development of lighting as a pure science was illus- 
trated by the large variety of lighting devices. A 


characteristic of the devices was the fact that they rep-. 


resented the results of the co-ordination of theoretical 
ideas and experimental data. Diffusers were designed 
to eliminate glare by the proper shape and character 
of diffusing surfaces and were arranged so that the 
distance between the diffusing surface and source of 
light was most advantageous. Various-kinds of reflect- 
ing and diffusing surfaces were exhibited to accom- 
plish the two great ends for proper lighting, namely, 
uniformity of distribution and absence of glare. All 
apparatus exhibited showed not only the vast improve- 
ment that has occurred in lighting equipment in recent 
years, but also the tremendous amount of expense and 
thought that has been expended by the manufactur- 
ers. The various lighting systems that were installed 
in the different booths exhibited the advantages to be 
obtained by the use of modern equipment. These 
advantages were shown by comparing scientifically 
designed lighting systems with those that are arranged 
with no thought of obtaining equal distribution and 
absence of glare. The trend of all of the new equip- 
ment is toward simplicity of design and of operation. 
The idea is evidently gaining ground that lighting 
equipment should be so built as to make frequent 
cleaning and other maintenance easy and inexpensive. 

Simplicity of design for the purpose of easy and 
quick erection for new installations, as for repair 
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work, is also a feature of the line equipment displayed. 
This feature was shown in a reduction of the number 
of parts and in the scientific selection of the material 
for those parts that are included in the fixtures. The 
use of numerous specially constructed and threaded 
couplings for connections between insulators for high- 
tension circuits is being avoided by the use of standard 
pipe unions. The use of specially adapted alloys 
instead of the less suitable and less expensive kinds 
are being adopted for soldering electrodes to porcelain. 
One manufacturer exhibited a new cutout base with a 
reduction in the number of parts that reduces the 
number of stock sizes by 35%. Simplifying the design 
of the cutout permits the dealer to carry a smaller 
stock and permits the lineman or repairman to accom- 
plish more in a day than he could accomplish if he 
were installing more complicated apparatus. 

That the manufacturers have kept in mind the 
safety of workers as well as simplicity and economy 
of design of their equipment was apparent in all of the 
exhibits. A characteristic of all of the apparatus was 
the unusual display of safety devices and precaution- 
ary accessories. These devices are so cleverly and 
carefully constructed that the workman can receive 
an injury while working with live equipment only by 
making a deliberate effort to do something not required 
of him. Such construction of equipment represents a 


decided improvement over the construction of the very 
‘recent past when the equipment was such that the 


employe had to take unusual precautions to protect 
himself. 

The principle by which an impulse gap assists 
arresters to give protection from high-frequency dis- 
turbances held attention among the varied activities of 
the Westinghouse operating exhibit. The gap was for 
a standard 33,000-volt set having selective properties. 
sensitive at high frequency. It will discharge a high- 
frequency line disturbance at a voltage considerably 
less than its Go-cycle discharge voltage. In the demon- 
stration a high-frequency voltage was applied to the 
impulse gap, having a wave front of about 600,000 
cycles and a plain spherical horn gap was connected 
in parallel with the impulse gap. The impulse gap 
was set for 60-cycle discharge voltage, more than 50°% 
higher than the plain sphere horn gap, while their 
discharge voltages for high-frequency impulses were 
about equal, as indicated by the fact that sometimes 
one and sometimes the other took the discharge when 
the high-frequency impulse voltage was applied. The 
original paper on this subject was presented by Ches- 
ter T. Allcutt before the May, 1918, meeting of the 
Fo eae DE eee OP 

Labor-saving, utilitarian features were prominent 
in a new dishwasher shown by the Western Electric 
Co. In the first place. it combines a dishwasher and 
kitchen table in a single unit—a space economy very 
valuable when the passing of the old time “roomy” 
kitchen is taken into consideration. „The dishes, are 
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One 


arranged in wire trays in a large compartment. 


kettleful of hot suds is splashed over them by an elec- 


trically operated agitation; the hot suds are then 
~ drained direct to the sewer connection and a tea kettle 
of hot, clear water follows; the dishes are then clean 
and dry off inside the compartment where they may 
be left until the next meal. 

The possibility of maintaining at all times a dry 
temperature below 50° F. and at the same time making 
sufficient ice for table purposes is attractive to the 
householder. The first showing of the new Isko ma- 
chine for this purpose was made at the convention, 
the latest design of the Isko Co., Chicago. The gas 
SO, is charged into the machine at the factory. It is 
sealed in and passes from liquid to gas, gas to vapor, 
and vapor back to liquid in a continuous cycle without 
waste. The only moving parts, beyond the motor, are 
two small gears, which take the place of reciprocating 
pumps. The range of sizes goes beyond those for 
household purposes, the sizes adapted to hotel and 
similar service being equivalent, respectively, it is 
said, to refrigeration obtained from 200 lb., 400 lb., 
one ton and two tons of ice. 

A new electric radiant heater will be ready for 
September sales—the No. 99 Simplex. It is as scien- 
tifically designed as the most modern searchlight. 
Standing 20 ft. away from the parabolic reflector, one 
is still under the influence of a comfortable glow. The 
whole unit is about the size of a 12-1n. electric fan 
and the heating unit, located at the focus of the re- 
flector, takes only 600 watts. 

Among the many things economical of space and 
operation developed during the war, but not pushed 
until the present time, may be mentioned the “Air oc- 
cluder” of the Alberger Pump & Condenser Co. This 
is a new type of vacuum pump, if the term pump may 
be applied to a device without moving parts. Aside 
from economy of operation, when used in connection 
with condensing equipment for steam turbines, a most 
noticeable feature is the very small space which it 
occupies as compared with the usual vacuum pump. 
Considering the very limited space generally available 


List of Exhibitors 


Alberger Pump & Condenser Co., New York—Air_ oc- 
cluder for surface and jet condenser pumps, steam turbines. 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.— 
Generators, turbines, motors, rotaries. 

American Conduit Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, 
Metal molding and fixtures for interior wiring. 

American Electrical Heater Co., Detroit, Mich.—Flec- 
trically heated and operated electric ironing machine, heat- 
ing apparatus. 

American Ironing Machine Co., 


Pa.— 


Chicago.— Electric iron- 
ers. 

Americolite Co., New York.—Commercial lighting unit 
for stores and offices. 

Albert & J. M. Anderson Manufacturing Co.. Boston, 
Mass —Charging plugs and receptacles, connectors, reverse- 
current relay, time switch, motor-starting switches. 

Apex Electrical Distributing Co., Cleveland, Ohio.—-Elec- 
tric washing machines, electric vacuum cleaners. 

Baker R. & L. Co., Cleveland, Ohio.—Electric passenger 
vehicle. industrial trucks and tractors. 

J. B. Beans, Philadelphia.—Christmas advertising dis- 
play. electric revolving window signs. 

Borne-Scrymser Co., New York.—Turbine and trans- 
former. : 
_ B. & K. Manufacturing Co., New Britain, Conn.—Pole- 
line hardware, portable lamps. low-tension wire holders. 

Central Electric Co., Chicago.—Maxolite reflectors and 
diffusers for factory lighting. industrial lighting equipment, 
high-capacity portable receptacles and Ralco plugs. 
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for the condensing equipment, if the real space 
economy of the steam-turbine unit is to be utilized to 
the utmost, this is a very valuable feature. 

Special attention to labor-saving features has been 
given to some new line-material designs of the B. & K. 
Manufacturing Co., New Britain, Conn. In a new 
friction clamp, for instance, one key bolt takes the 
place of the three bolts usually employed in clamps 
for a similar purpose. The “Holdem,” as it is called, 
for dead-ending wires is fitted with a form of sister 
hook that can be attached in a moment. These and 
other devices in the “EZ” line are all designed to save 
a few minutes of the lineman’s time. 

A vacuum cleaner capable of maintaining a vacuum 
of 16 in. of water is certainly supplied with sufficient 
capacity for ordinary purposes. The new sweeper of 
the Pneuvac Co., Worcester, Mass., is claimed to do 
this. Moreover, it is so designed that this powerful 
suction cannot draw the carpet up with the nozzle. 
While it is a combination suction and brush sweeper, 
the latter may be disconnected in a moment. The 
transmission is a combination of a fiber gear and brass 
worm, the former acting as a sort of safety valve in 
case of severe overload, for the gear will strip before 
the motor will become stalled. 

A. new star-delta switch that will open and close 
both motor and main-line switches simultaneously and 
in one operation is a new development of the Wads- 
worth Manufacturing Co., Covington, Ky. The safety 
feature is the most appealing feature of the device. 

Someone conceived the idea that a household wash- 
ing outfit could be built exactly along the lines of 
steam-laundry equipment. The idea has been worked 
out by the Marlow Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. It was announced less than a month ago. The 
clothes are washed by the universally satisfactory 
cylinder method and then dried, ready for ironing by 
extraction ; the cylinder, having a capacity of 12 sheets, 
makes 35 r.p.m.; the extractor runs at 1500 r.p.m. At 
this speed it takes out all the water in 3 to 5 minutes. 
the operation being performed at the same time that 
another batch is being washed. 


and Their Exhibits 


Cofheld Motor Washer Co., Dayton, Ohio.—Electric wash- 
ing machines and wringers. 


Commercial Truck Co. of America, Philadelphia —FElec- 
tric trucks, chassis, power unit, revolving rear axle. 


George Cutter Co., South Bend, Ind.—Street-lighting 
units, industrial-lighting fixtures, high-tension switches. 


Delta-Star Electric Co., Chicago.—Outdoor substation 
equipment, lightning arresters, disconnecting switches, choke 
coils, busbar supports, bus spacers. 


Detroit Stove Works, Detroit, Mich.—Electric ranges.. 


Duplex Lighting Works of General Electric Co., New 
York.—Lighting units. 


Edison Electric Appliance Co., Chicago.—Ranges, do- 
mestic appliances, sewing machines, heavy-duty cooking 
equipment, water heaters. 

Edison Storage Battery Co., Orange, N. J.—Storage 


batteries. ‘ 

Electric Service Supplies Co., Philadelphia.— Floodlights, 
marine searchlights, high-tension line equipment, lightning 
arresters, railway supplies. 

Electric Storage Battery Co., 
teries. 

Electric Vacuum Cleaner Co., 
cleaners and accessories. 

Electrical Testing Laboratories, New York.—Samples of 
apparatus and materials for test. 

Elliott-Fisher Co.. Harrisburg, Pa-=Accounting, book- 
keeping, billing and recording,-machines. 


Philadelphia.—Storage bat- 


Cleveland, Ohio.—Vacuum 
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Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co., Detroit, Mich—Vacuum 
cleaners. 

Federal Sign System (Electric), Chicago.—Electric 


washing machines, electric sirens, fuses, vacuum cleaners, 
signs. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.—Helps to re- 
tailers, master clocks. 

Grether Fire Equipment Co., 
electric searchlamps. 

G. & W. Electric Specialty Co., Chicago.—Disconnecting 
potheads, underground boxes, model of distributing system. 


Ohio.— 


Dayton, Ohio.—Portable 


Hoover Suction Sweeper Co., North Canton, 


Electric suction sweepers, Hoover house. 


Hubbard & Co.. Pittsburgh, Pa—Pole-line hardware, 
low-tension distribution attachments, pressed-steel wire hold- 
ers, brackets, racks, lightning arrester. 


Hurley Machine Co., Chicago—Washing machines, 
yacuum cleaners, ironers. 

Independent Lamp & Wire Co., New York.—Lamps of 
all types, including automobile, street and miniature. 


International Time Recording Co., New York.—Electric- 
ally and mechanically operated time-recording systems, card 
recorders, dial recorders, cost-keeping machines and time 
stamps. 

Interstate Electric Novelty Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.—Flash- 
lights, flashlight batteries, Christmas-tree outfits and dry 
cells. 

Irving Iron Works Co. Long Island City, N. Y.— 
Safety steps, fireproof ventilating flooring, grating flooring. 

The Isko Co., Chicago.—Electric refrigerating machines. 

Jeffery-Dewitt Insulator Co., Huntington, W. Va.—High- 
tension insulators. 

H. W. Johns-Manville Co., New York.—Fuses and Ac- 
ebony asbestos wood, fire extinguishers, molded insulations, 
fiber conduit. 

Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn.—Domestic 
heating and cooking appliances. 

The Lansden Co., New York.—Electric trucks. 

Leeds & Northrup Co., Philadelphia—Electrical pyrom- 
eters and photometric instruments. 

Lundin Electric & Machine Co., Boston, Mass.—Fault 
locater for overhead and underground cable systems. 

Marlow Manufacturing Co.. Cleveland, Ohio—Combi- 
nation washing and water-extracting machine. 

Metropolitan Engineering Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.—Enclosed 
meter-protective and testing equipment. 

Moloney Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo.—Transformers. 

National Lamp Works of General Electric Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio.—Lamps, instruments. j 

Naugle Pole & Tie Co., Chicago.—Treated western red 
cedar poles. 

_ New Home Sewing Machine Co., Orange, Mass.—Flec- 
tric sewing machine. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio.—High-tension insula- 
tors. 

Packard Electric Co.. Warren, Ohio.—Transformers, au- 
tomotive cables. i 


Philadelphia Electric Co. Supply Department, 


l i l Philadel- 
phia.—tligh-tension apparatus, meter supplies. 
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Philadelphia Electrical Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia. 
—Series street-lighting equipment, high-tension equipment. 

Pittsburgh Transformer Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.—Trans- 
formers. 

Pneuvac Co., Worcester, Mass.—-Electric sweeper. 

Railway & Industrial Engineering Co., Greensburg. Pa.— 
Lightning arrester, remote-control switches, outdoor substa- 
t'ons, choke coils. 


Rathbone Sard Electric Co., Albany, N. Y.—Electric 
ranges. l 

Remmert Manufacturing Co., Belleville, Ill—Electric 
washer. 


Rumsey Electric Co., Philadelphia.—Electrical supplies. 
domestic heating and cooking appliances, ranges. dish- 
washers, pole-line brackets, fans, radiant heaters, meters. 


Safety Meter Box Co., Cleveland, Ohio.— Meter protec- 
tor. : 
Il.—Direct-current 


Sangamo Electric Co., Springfield, 
ampere-hour 


and alternating-current watt-hour meters, 
meters, shunts, instrument transformers. 


Shapiro & Aronson, New York.—Lighting fixtures, com- 
mercial lighting unit, portables. 


Shelton Electric Co., New York.—Electric vibrator. hair 
drier and phonograph motor. 

Simplex Electric Heating Co., Cambridge, Mass.—- Elec- 
tric domestic heating and cooking appliances, heavy-duty 
electric ranges. 


Snead Co. Iron Works, 
electric lamp. 


Square D Co., Detroit, Mich.—Meter protective and test- 
ing devices, safety switches. , 

Tabulating Machine Co., New York.—Tabulating and 
sorting machines. l 

Templeton, Kenly & Co.. Chicago.—Pole-straightening 
and pulling jacks, car, industrial, track and motor-car jacks. 

Trumbull Electric Manufacturing Co., Plainville, Conn.— 
Meter protective switches, safety switches, knife switches. 


Volk Manufacturing Co., Westport, Conn.—Cartridge 
and knife fuse blocks. 


Wadsworth Electric Manufacturing Co., Covington, Ky. 
—Safety switches, meter protective devices. 


‘a Wagner Electric Manufacturing Company, St. 
o. 


Walker Vehicle Co., Chicago.—Electric trucks. 


_ Ward Motor Vehicle Co., Mount Vernon, N. Y.—Elec- 
tric delivery wagon, electric trucks. 


Western Electric Co., New York—Sewing machines 
washing machines, vacuum cleaners, dishwasher, heat regu- 
lators. 


_ C. H. Wheeler Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia.-- Air 
ejector with surface condenser between stages. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.—Automatic substations. impulse-gap lightning ar- 
rester, induction regulator, turbine-generators, domestic 
heating apphances, industrial motors, insulators, high-tension 
equipment, fans, safety switches. 


The Okonite Co., New York, for which Central. Elec- 
tric Co., Chicago, 1s general western agent, had its head- 
quarters with the Central Electric Co.. showing samnles of 
wires and cables: the Okonite representatives were J. D. Urp- 
derhill, C. A. Milter, J. W. Hackett and W. R. Vansteenburg. 


Jersey City, N. J.—Portable 


Louis, 


Meeting of Class D Members 


The annual meeting of Class D members was held on 
the pier Wednesday forenoon, May 21, James W. Perry, 
chairman of the Exhibition Committee, presiding. and H. G. 
MeConnaughy acting as secretary. 

The Exhibition Committee was complimented by several 
of the exhibitors for the well arranged and attractive ex- 
hibits and for the courtesies and assistance extended by the 
officials. The secretary stated that the number of exhibitors 
exceeded any former N. FE. L. A. exhibition by 100%, 
Treasurer F. H. Gale reported the finances of the committee 
in good condition, to be reported on in detail through the 
association's bulletins. 

On motion of J. C. McQuiston, a resolution of thanks 
and appreciation was extended to President Wells of the 
association and his Executive Committee for the great assist- 
ance given to the exhibition management. | 

Chairman Perry appointed a Committee on Nominations. 


consisting of Charles W. Price, chairman, F. D. Killion and 
A. E. Clifford, stating that as there had bèen no elections 
during the period of the war an entire Exhibition Com- 
mittee would have to be elected. The committee recommended 
the following named and they were unanimously elected: 

For one year: J. C. McQuiston, Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co.. East Pittsburgh, Pa.; George A. 
Hughes, Edison Electric Appliance Co., Chicago; Gavlord 
A. Freeman, Walker Vehicle Co., Chicago. 

For two years: C. L. Peirce, Jr, Hubbard & Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; S. E. Doane, National Lamp Works of General 
Electric Co., Cleveland; F© H. Gale, General Electric Co.. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

For three years: Charles Blizard, Electric Storage Bat- 
tery Co.. Philadelphia; John Mustard, Wagner Electric 
Manufacturing Co.. Philadelphia; James W. Perry. H. W. 
Johns-Manville Co.. New York: 
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Abstracts of N. E. L. A. Committee 
Reports and Papers 


Brief Digest of the Numerous Reports Presented 
at the Annual Convention of the National Electric 
Light Association, Atlantic City, on May 20 to 22 


General 


Report of Insurance Expert. 
By W. H. Blood, Jr. 


Mr. Blood explained how the biennial revisions of | 


the National Electrical Code, called for representation 
of the N. E. L. A. on the committee in charge so that 
no rules be adopted that would retard the develop- 
ment of the central-station industry. Mr. Blood was 
appointed insurance expert of the association about 
ten years ago and has continued to represent tt in the 
matter of code revisions as well as many other fea- 
tures bearing on insurance and electrical hazards. He 
explained the new procedure of the Electrical Com- 
mittee in charge of the National Electrical Code and 
pointed out its advantages. (See ELECTRICAL REVIEW, 
March 15, 1919.) He has also been called on to aid 
in the defense of suits brought against member com- 
nanies for damages alleged to be due to electrical 
fires, etc., caused by central-station service. He in- 
structs the defending attorneys on electrical matters 
and on the kind of evidence necessary; he assists in 
determining the real cause of the fire and often acts as 
expert witness. In no suit in which he has partici- 
pated has the defense lost its case. 


Report cf Committee on Sale of Company Securities 
to Customers and Resident Citizens. 


Hi’. H. Hodge, Chairman. 


Although this committee has been in existence 
but a few months, it presented a 45-page report in 
which the advantages of customer ownership are 
pointed out and the whole subject of the local sale 
of utility securities is discussed from many angles. 
The aims sought in the sale of securities to utility 
customers are: Ownership to a considerable extent 
by a large number of customers; retaining of skilled 
management, efficiency of private ownership, progress- 
iveness and resourcefulness of private initiative; free- 
dom from adverse public opinion. Recognizing these 
objects as of much value, from 50 to 100 central- 
station companies have sought, since 1913, to interest 
their customers and resident citizens in their securities. 
Reports from 48 of these companies show sales within 
the last few years of $27,134,057 of preferred stock, 
$3,862,500 of common stock, $2,204,000 of bonds, 
$6,724,600 of short-term notes—a total of $40,015.157 
of central-station securities. 

These figures were derived through a questionnaire 
sent out by the committee, to which 256 companies 
replied: of this total 208 had as vet done nothing in 
this line, but 45 of the latter companies are deeply 
interested in the proposition and contemplate action. 
Only two companies reported discouraging experi- 
ences. The 48 companies reporting favorably are scat- 
tered in all parts of the country. 

In a general discussion of the matter, the commit- 
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tee shows that customer ownership occupies a middle 
ground between private ownership and operation and — 
public or municipal ownership and operation. It aims 
to combine the beneficial features of each. It replaces 
the old custom of exciusiveness of ownership by a 
few of the modern ideas of ownership by many. Be- 
fore undertaking it, it is necessary to study the financ- 
ing of utilities carefully. From this it 1s found that 
the preferred stock is the best kind of utility security 
to offer to the customers or local public. A definite 
return and absence of speculative features is what is 
desired by the average small investor. 

Sale of securities to customers should be an aid 
to utility financing of betterments and extensions, 
although it can probably not replace all the older 
financing methods, that is, through banks and special 
investment houses and sale to existing stock or bond- 
holders. It should facilitate the work of regular 
investment houses and relieve the banker of selling 
stock. During the war regular investment agencies 
found it difficult to sell utility preferred stock except 
at very low prices. At least 50 utility companies, 
however, sold upward of $20,000,000, some continuing 
throughout the war, except during Liberty Loan 
drives. In most cases this was done in the face of rate 
increases. 

Two principal methods have been followed by 
utilities in selling their securities locally. The. short 
campaign method, and the continuous selling method. 
Sometimes the two are combined. Both methods and 
the combination have proven successful. Choice of 
method depends on local conditions, but continuous 
selling requires a special organization. In only a few 
cases has the local securities sales work been turned 
over exclusively to the commercial department, but 
that it can be done is unquestioned, in fact, the com- 
mittee recommends that it be done whenever prac- 
ticable. | 

Supplementing the report proper is a condensed 
account of home security-sales methods used by 18 
central-station companies or groups of companies. 
Appended also are brief statements from nine execu- 
tives of these companies as to the metlods used, re- 
sults obtained and the value of the entire scheme. One 
of these executives says that this “is one of the great- 
est movements inaugurated as a solution ultimately 
to the problem of municipal ownership.” 


Report of Committee on Company Sections. 
Frank A. Birch, Chairman. | 

This report is a very frank review of serious status 
of the company sections. The war affected company 
sections perhaps to a greater extent than it did any 
other department of N. E. L. A. work: 37 sections 
disbanded: 17 temporarily suspended activities, while 
but 19 still are active. Only one newsection has been 
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formed in the last two years. The chief reasons for 
this situation are pointed out. 

An amendment to the N. E. L. A. constitution to 
provide for a limited class of membership in company 
sections and to afford a more dignified status for 
Class B members is advocated. 
are to be employes of member companies who desire 
to participate in the section's activities, but who are 
not yet qualied for Class B membership. The dues 
from such limited members shall go into the local 
section treasury. 

A large number of active sections is the present 
need. Former dragnet methods of soliciting member- 
ship should be abandoned and association membership 
should be allowed to stand on its own merits. Tend- 
ency to form local employes’ clubs should be offset by 
more liberal provisions for membership in company 
sections. 

Subcommittees for the assistance of company sec- 
tion officials have been organized and are planning 
important work. An engraved charter which will be 
sent to both new and old sections is in preparation. 


Report of Committee on Constitution and By-Laws. 
W. C. L. Eglin, Chairman. 

The committee unanimously recommended, at the 
suggestion of the Committee on Company Sections, 
an amendment of Article XIV on Company Sections. 
As amended, it would read: 

Section 1.—Upon the application to it by any 
Class A member, having in its employ not less than 
ten Class B members, the Executive Committee shall 
authorize the organization of any or all of the officers 
and employes of said Class A member into a Company 
Section of the National Electric Light Association, 
the officers, Executive Committee and committee chair- 
men of which shall be elected from the Class B men- 
bership. 

Section 2.—A Company Section may include as 
Limited Members those employes of Class A members 
who desire to participate in the local section's activi- 
ties. but who are not vet qualified for Class B mem- 
bership. The dues from such Limited Members shall 
go into the local section treasury. 


The Electric Truck in Modern Transportation. | 
By E. E. La Schum. 

In this paper Mr. La Schum states that sight is 
sometimes lost of the fact that high efficiency tn the 
business of transportation can only be attained through 
a most careful analysis and deep consideration of those 
fundamental problems which must necessarily be 
solved in order to insure perfect and most economical 
operation for the longest period of time. Considera- 
tion is therefore given in the paper to the most impor- 
tant of these problems with the idea that familiarity 
with them generally, and a knowledge of their proper 
application by others, might be of assistance in correct- 
ing some transportation difficulties, to wit: Selection 
of proper motor vehicle equipment: economy, reliabil- 
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ity and efhictency of the electric; selection and proper 
care of batteries; installation of proper charging 
equipment; safety of the electric vehicle; freedom of 
the electric from fire hazard; co-operation between 
truck manufacturer, battery manufacturer and central 
station. l 

A recapitulation showing average cost of operating 
an electric truck in three representative cities of the 
United States, covering a six-months’ period, illus- 
trating the low cost of operating an electric, is also 
included in this paper. 


Report of Committee on Form of Annual Reports 
to Commissions. 
IT. J. Meyers, Chairman. 


The report relates the failure of an effort to secure 
the aid of the National Association of Railway and 
Utility Commissioners in obtaining a reduction of the 
burdensome requirements of annual report forms pre- 
scribed by public service commissions, and gives in 
detail the resolutions adopted by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Accounting Section and sent to the com- 
missions, emphasizing the necessity for relief. It calls 
attention to the fact that the commissions are much 
more responsive to representations made by the citi- 
zens of their respective states than to those made by 
representatives of an association composed largely of 
citizens of other states, and urges that the companies 
of each state actively interest themselves in this mat- 
ter if they desire relief. 


Report of Lamp Committee. 
Frank W. Smith, Chairman. 

The chief work done by the committee was gather- 
ing the lighting exhibit, which formed probably the 
chief feature of the exhibition on the pier. During 
1918 the total sales of incandescent lamps for domes- 
tic use, excluding miniatures, amounted to 186,000,000, 
of which 8&9% were tungsten lamps. Gem lamps have 
been discontinued and carbon lamps are gradually 
becoming less and less used. Distribution of types and 
sizes is reported on in some detail. Voltage standard- 
ization has made further headway. In lamp develop- 
ments there was the mill-type tungsten lamp, and in- 
candescent lamps for motion-picture projection. The 
progress in state industrial lighting codes is reviewed, 
the foot-candle meter described and the fuel-conser- 
vation lamp program of 1918 outlined. Reports on 
lamp policies received by the committee give the fol- 
lowing distribution of the 474 companies reporting: 
Make free lamp renewals only, 1%: merchandise 
lamps only, 79% ; free renewals and merchandise. 8% : 
do not handle lamps at all, 12%. This shows a tend- 
ency toward merchandising lamps by companies of all 


sizes. The bulk of the companies that sell lamps do 
so at list price. Since the merchandising of lamps is 
increasing, the committee recommends co-operation 


with local dealers to see that lamps of proper voltage 
are sold. 


Commercial Sessions 


Report of Committee on Commercial Service and 
Relations with Customers. 


R. F. Bonsall, Chatrman. 


This report deals with the practice of various com- 
pames in regard to applications, credits, meter read- 
mng, A and complaints and includes some 
recommendations by the committee. A questionnaire 


was sent to 75 companies in various sections of the 
country and replies were received from 38. The ques- 
tions on applications were designed to show (1) The 
value of a customer's signature; (2) the advantage 
of leaving service available on vacant premises; (3) 
the use of telephone and mail requests for service, and 
the length of time required to connect service. 

The report in considering credit(problems includes 
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information on methods of obtaining credit data, when 
to require a deposit, when to return it, and exchange 
of credit information between companies. Meter read- 
ing in its details is tabulated, methods of entering cus- 
tomers’ premises, use of meter readers during spare 
time, connections found ahead of meters, etc. The 
question of collections is considered, the handling of 
current and delinquent accounts and the practice of 
disconnecting for non-payment. Complaints are dis- 
cussed, the adjustment of bills, including grounded 
and unaccounted for use of service and investigation 
on customers’ premises. 

The answers show such a wide difference in meth- 
ods among the members that the committee recom- 
mends the continuation of effort to bring about greater 
uniformity in the commercial relations of central- 
station companies with customers. The result of such 
effort may be at least the nucleus of a handbook on 
standard practice in this department. 


Report of Wiring Committee. 
R. S. Hale, Chairman. 


The report of the Wiring Committee 1s devoted to 
numerous more or less independent subjects which 
may be listed as follows: 

1. Standardisation of Plugs and Receptacles 
(Socket End of the Cord).—No report on account of 
legal situation. 

2. Standardization of Appliance Plugs and Hous- 
ing (Appliance End of the Cord).—There is a plug on 
the market available for use on both flat and round 
prongs which, if it turns out to be a commercial suc- 
cess, will solve the problem. 

3. Polarity Plugs and Receptacles —Watchful 
Waiting, with a recommendation that nothing be done 
that would interfere with the use of the millions of 
Hatirons and other devices now operated by the cus- 
tomers. 

4. Standardisation of the Portable Cord.—The 
committee believes that a minimum standard of quality 
should be arrived at by experience, but that any other 
standardization would be harmful. 

5. Standardization of Range Connection to Wiring. 
—It is believed that any rules on this subject would be 
harmful and any safe method should be permitted. 

6. Fires from Flatirons, Immersion Heater Ele- 
ments and Similar Devices.—The committee recognizes 
that fires from these are unduly numerous, but reports 
that rules making any wiring device obligatory for the 
purpose of reducing these fires would in practice en- 
courage their use off of lamp. sockets and would be a 
danger rule. The committee recommends continued 
education of the public against carelessness in the use 
of these appliances. l 

7. Concentric Wiring and Other Methods of 
Hiring.—Although manv of these methods have been 
proved safe. thev are still practically forbidden in this 
country bv interests over which the comnyttee has no 
control. For this reason the situation is considered 
very unsatisfactory and disadvantageous to the best 
interests of the public. 

8. Solid Neutral.—The committee continues to re- 
port that the solid neutral from the generator or trans- 
former to the lamp would be not only cheaper but 
safer. 

9. Color of Neutral Wire—Final action on the 
previous recommendation in favor of a distinct color 
for the neutral or grounded wire has been postnoned 
on account of the war. Tt is hoped that it will soon 
go into effect. 

10. Sizce of Wire—The committee recommends 
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that No. 18 and No. 16 wire should be permitted when 
they are safely protected, as well as when they are 
exposed to mechanical injury. There will be but few 
cases where this will make any appreciable saving ; the 
chief object of this section of the report is to bring 
out the fact that when a code for protection against 
fire or life hazard is made use of to promote other 
objects, then the result is not increased safety, but 
instead is increased danger. 

11. Connection Between Inside Wiring and Out- 
side Lines.—The committee has under consideration 
what should be done on this subject beyond its 1917 
report and will make a recommendation to next year's 
committee as to a further study of this subject. 

12. National Electrical Code.—The committee pre- 
sents a discussion and hopes that the result may be 
that in the future the Code and its makers will devote 
more attention to the introduction of new and safe 
methods. Since rules for wiring were established, the 
costs of generating and of distributing electricity have 
been steadily reduced to a fraction of their former 


. amount ; but the cost of wiring has, if anything, in- 


creased. The committee believes that if wiring rules 
had permitted and encouraged more development, the 
result would have been a reduction in wiring costs 
without any reduction of safety, similar to the reduc- 
tion in generating and distributing costs that have 
made possible the growth of the electrical business 
and have given such great service to the public. 

13. Tests of Wiring—The committee believes in 
basing all rules on experience and tests, and is ar- 
ranging to record the experience and tests on different 
methods of wiring at different ages. These records 
will indicate the items on which data are lacking; and 
the tests being made under the auspices of the com- 
mittee, together with such other records as it may be 
able to present, will in time cover a large field. The 
third appendix to the report explains more fully the 
plans for the reporting of the tests. The other two 
appendices give some very valuable data on rubber 
covered v's. slow-burning wire. 


Report of Committee on Education. 
Fred R. Jenkins, Chairman. 


During the past two years, notwithstanding the 
abnormal business conditions, the committee has con- 
tinued the courses in commercial engineering and 
practical electricity, and has maintained them on a 
self-supporting basis. |The continuance of these 
courses was considered necessary for two reasons, 
first, the committee had accepted payment in advance 
for complete courses, and felt obligated to carry out 
its contract: second, it believed that in such times as 
these, when the organizations of member companies 
were seriously impaired by enlistments and draft, 
these courses, especially prepared for the education 
and training of new employes, would be extremely 
valuable, and that they should be used for the training 
of new employes to take over the work of those who 
had been called into the service. Member companies 
and their employes showed a renewed interest after 
the ending of the war, indicating that they considered 
them of value during the present reconstruction 
period. l 

In conducting a campaign starting Feb. 1 the com- 
mittees of the Commercial and Accounting Sections 
combined to avoid the annoyance and difficulty of two 
separate campaigns. Thev were thus enabled to divide 
the territory among a larger number of committee 
men, reducing the cost to both sections on special cam- 
paign literature, such as posters, pay envelope slips, 
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etc. Where the companies have used these pay- 


envelope slips, the results have been very satisfactory 
and it would appear that if the member companies 
would adopt this co-operative method, the courses 
would receive the support to which they are entitled. 

It is recommended that a similar campaign be con- 
ducted next September, combining both Commercial 
and Accounting Section Committees on Education, 
furnishing without charge both posters and pay- 
envelope slips with the name of the company and its 
representative thereon. It is urged that each member 
company adopt these courses in rebuilding its present 
impaired organization into a permanent organization. 


Re-ort of Committee on Electrical Salesman’s 
| Handbook. 
. R. H. Tillman, Chairman. 
The committee reports suggestions as to the circu- 
lation of Handbooks, and the formation and work 


of the Handbook Committee in the future, as con- 


tained in its 1917 report. A list of new material in 
the form of monographs is suggested for insertion in 
the handbook as soon after the convention as time 
will permit. these monographs to cover subjects of 
special interest to the electrical salesman which are 
listed in the report. Manufacturers’ sheets are not 
to be included as an integral part of the handbook, 
but are printed in sizę, form, etc., to fit the handbook 
and used as the salesman desires. The committee 
calls attention to the increased cost of the handbook 
and the fact that the stock of the. present edition has 
been exhausted. It points out a way to continue „the 
circulation in its present loose-leaf form at a reduced 
cost per member. 


Repcrt of Committee on Co-ordinate Advertising 
and Sales Campaigns. 
Henry Harris, Chairman. 


After a careful review of the subject of advertis- 
ing the committee believes that the method of large 
department stores in advertising “leaders” to attract 
people to the stores offers many advantages to the 
electrical interests. The advertising of such leaders 
nationally with simultaneous window displays and 
local advertising it is thought will stimulate interest 
in things electrical and bring people to the stores. 
Accordingly two monthly schedules were drawn up, 
one for electrical mechandising and the other for 
lighting. These schedules should be followed as 
closely as possible by the various branches of the in- 
dustry in their advertising for that month. The first 
of these schedules was submitted in 1917 and has been 
quite freely adopted. However, it has since been 
found advisable to make some slight modifications in 
the schedule and a new schedule containing these was 
included in the report. The new merchandising 
schedule is as follows: Jan., clearing sale: Feb.. 
heating pads; March, vacuum cleaners; April, sew- 
ing machines and sewing machine motors: May, 
grills; June, irons: July, fans; Aug., clearance sale: 
Sept., washing machines: Oct.. radiant heaters; Nov., 
toasters; Dec., electrical christmas gifts. 

The following lighting schedule has also been 
arranged: Jan., better lighting; Feb., outdoor light- 
ing (tennis courts, playgrounds, etc.) ; March, stores 
and windows; April, residence: May, electrical ad- 
vertising (signs, outline lighting, display lighting, 
etc.): June, public buildings; July, industrial; Aug.. 
stores and windows: Sept.. electrical advertising 
(signs, outline lighting, display lighting, ete.) : Oct., 
residence: Nov., better lighting (with emphasis on 
office buildings): Dee., industrial. 
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A monthly reminder will be sent to the member 
companies six or eight weeks in advance of each 
monthly special sale or drive provided by these sched- 
ules, and the complete sohedules will be printed on 
the back of each reminder so that they will always be 
easily available. It is proposed to list on these monthly 
reminders the companies which supply advertising 
matter on the appliances or devices appearing on the 
schedule. Only manufacturers, however, who are 
members of the ‘National Electric Light’ Association 
will be listed. 


Repcrt of Committee on Publications. 
F. D. Pembleton, Chairman. 


The committee carefully considered many of the 
Commercial Section’s former publications and recom- 
mended the issuing of 500,000 copies of a Christmas 
folder or house-wiring book entitled, “The Right Way 
to Use Appliances.” A publicity campaign on central- 
station service was strongly: recommended, but re- 
ferred back to the Commercial Section for further 
action. The committee recommended that its name be 
changed to “Publicity Committee.” To avoid duplica- 
tion of effort and expense by manufacturers and cen- 
tral stations in the matter of publications on lighting, 
the manufacturers were asked as to a co-operative 
arrangement that would make it unnecessary for the 
committee to publish booklets on this subject; the 
manufacturers declined to participate. 

The folder on the right use of appliances is at the 
suggestion of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. It is planned to put one of these folders in 
each package containing an appliance sold to a cus- 
tomer. Appliance manufacturers are to be asked to 
put a tag or leaflet in each package explaining the 
right way to use the appliance. 


Report cf Merchandising Committee. 
E. K. Davenport, Chairman. 


The committee was of the opinion that the report 
as presented in 1g15 should represent a textbook on 
merchandising electrical goods, and recommended that 
the incoming and successive committees from year to 
year use it as a foundation to be improved upon, 
rather than attempt to present a new report each year 
With this object in mind, 
the committee took the 1915 report and brought it up 
to date by the addition of several important sub-com- 
mittee reports on new subjects. 

Probably the most important addition is the report 
of the Subcommittee "on Cost Accounting. This 
report indicates three important things: first, to sell 
to the appliance manager the idea that he should know 
his true cost of operating his department: second, to 
give to the appliance manager an idea of what factors 
make up the true cost, as per standard practice in other 
retail trades; third, to point out to the appliance man- 
ager and hrs superiors the fact that unless the central 
station knows its true cost of operating its appliance 
department, the company would be in a position of 
unfair competition, which is not a good strategic posi- 
tion for a central station to be in these days. 

Another important report is that of the Subcom- 
mittee on the Goodwin plan. The committee finds that 
apposition by central stations to the plan has been due 
to a misunderstanding and lack of knowledge of the 
subject. This is very unfortunate indeed as it has been 
responsible fer retarding the development of their 
own business. Special attention is called to the por- 
tion of the report urging that the central stations in 
particular do their utmost to foster, promote and>de- 
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velop branches of the electrical industry where team 
work and co-operation do not exist, and must exist if 
we are to develop our business to its highest efficiency. 

The margin of profit on which electrical merchan- 
dising is sold is a very important subject. Owing to 
this previous lack of interest on the part of central 
stations in this matter the manufacturers have drifted 
into a sort of rut whereby the central station has edu- 
cated the manufacturer to believe that it is not inter- 
ested in the margin of profit allowed on the sale of 
goods. The result is that both parties have not sold 
as large an amount of goods as would have been pos- 
sible under modern practices. 

The report of the committee on merchandising 
tungsten lamps shows that the majority of companies 
now sell these lamps on a merchandising basis and 
many of the remaining companies have modified their 
policies in this respect by charging for the delivery 
of lamps, etc. It is also pointed out that in some 
cases the companies have found that more and higher 
Wattage lamps were purchased under the new policy 
than when free renewals were made. 

In regard to the merchandising of table and floor 
‘amps the committee finds the revenue from the sale 
of these lamps an attractive feature and many com- 
panies have already met with pleasing and surprising 
results from campaigns conducted to promote 
their sale. 

The question of style appeal. changes in style, etc., 
is brought to the attention of electrical merchandisers 
for the first time in the report of the Subcommittee 
on Style Merchandise. In this report it is shown that 
electrical merchandise is divided into three classes— 
staples, labor-saving devices and stvle merchandise. 
such as portable lamps, fixtures, urns, etc. As elec- 
trical merchants cater almost exclusively to women the 
value of the drawing power of the latter class is 
especially important and suggestions for buying, pric- 
ing, displaying and advertising it to the best advantage 
are given. 

The report of the Subcommittee on Help to Small 
Central Stations makes the following suggestions to 
further this work. First, an effort should be made to 
secure fuller co-ordination between the promotion and 
sales work done by manufacturers and jobbers to the 
manifest advantage of the small central-station: sec- 
ond, some means should be found for calling the re- 
ports of the merchandising committee to the attention 
of the small companies; third, the chairmen of the 
Merchandising Committees of the Geographic Sec- 
tions should be made members of the Merchandifing 
Committee; fourth, every member of the Merchandis- 


ing Committee should attempt personally to bring the’ 


work of the committee to the attention of these com- 
panies. 

In addition subcommittee reports on the standard- 
ization of cords and plugs and co-ordinate advertising 
and sales campaigns are contained in the general re- 
port of the Merchandise Committee. 


LIGHTING SALES BUREAU. 


Repert of Committee on Commercial Aspects of 
Lamp Equipment. 


O. R. Hogue, Chairman. 


This report is a general review of the most impor- 
tant recent developments in lighting accessories, espe- 
cially those designed for use with Mazda C lamps. 
Among the equipments described and also largely 
illustrated are the following: The foot-candle meter, 
numerous flood-lighting projectors, a safe and reliable 
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etching or frosting solution, the Reflecto-cap unit, the 
R. L. M. line of standard dome reflectors, the Indus- 
trolite umt, reflector-refractor units, tinted glassware, 
diffusing commercial units, decorated diffusing fixture, 
the Duplexalite, hospital lighting fixtures, piano lamp, 
adjustable arm lighting fixture, small portable units 
and desk lamps, porch and house-number lights, 
wicker fixtures, vaporproof units, stage-lighting equip- 
ment, porcelain sockets, door switch, lever switch, 
street-lighting units, disconnecting hanger, moving- 
picture equipment, and the Factrylhite unit. 


Repcrt of Committee on Outdoor Lighting. 
H. H. Magdsick, Chairman. 


Attention is called to the comprehensive report on 
outdoor lighting and practice submitted by the com- 
mittee at the 1917 convention. The opportunity for 
active development of these ideas is now at hand. 
Especially appropriate is the featuring of brilliant 
lighting displays in connection with victory and peace 
celebrations, the welcoming of returning troops and 
other patriotic festivals. These and flood-lighting of 
the American flag are suggested as immediate oppor- 
tunities for starting a larger development in outdoor 
lighting. Illustrations are given of the Jeweled Portal 
for the Victorious Army erected and flood-lighted on 
Fifth avenue, New York City. 


Report of Committee on Residence Lighting. 
C. W. Johnson, Chairman. 


The committee's main thought throughout the re- 
port is that the value of residence lighting business can 
be very materially enhanced to the central station 
through more thorough saturation along existing dis- 
tributing lines and through sale of more energy to 
present customers. The former means active pushing 
of house-wiring of existing buildings, the latter stimu- 
lating the use of electrical appliances. 

Owing to the uncertain conditions prevailing dur- 
ing the past year, the central-station companies were 
unable to solicit new consumers. During the fuel 
shortage. lighting restrictions tended to reduce further 
the income from even the residence business. These 
now have been entirely removed and every effort must 
be made to make the residence business a more profit- 
able factor in central-station work. 

Results of a questionnaire on recent and present 
residence-business policies are given, showing various 
means to be used to increase earnings from residence 
customers. Results and methods used in some house- 
wiring campaigns are piven, also typical forms and 
rules on house wiring and line extensions. 


Report of Committee on Electrical Advertising. 
; E. A. Miller, Chairman. 


There is undoubted prosperity ahead for electrical 
advertising. The extension of business is divided un- 
der two general heads. namely. rejuvenating those 
signs already in operation, but permitted to deteriorate 
owing to the lightless night edict of the Fuel Admin- 
istrator, and new business in the direction of new 
signs. or more properly speaking, new sign prospects. 

. The recommendation is made that the central sta- 
tions use their efforts to have the old signs relightea 
and relamped through a systematic canvass and that 
the prospective new business be taken care of by 
reviving the various electric sign bureaus. 

One field for electrical advertising that has not yet 
been developed or much considered is that of indus- 
trial plants. In many cases one of the best advertise- 
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ments of a manufacturing concern is its plant. There 
are thousands of factories unidentified to the traveler 
or casual passerby; a gleaming electric sign would be 
a potent advertising factor. The report also recom- 
mends the use of the phrase “Electrical Advertising” 
rather than “Electric Signs,” as suggested by the 
committee handling this subject in 1917; and also 
indorses previous recommendations made regarding 
censorship of signs, attractiveness, etc. It is the opin- 
ion of the committee that no previous period has been 
so full of opportunity for electrical advertising. 


Report cf Committee on Store Lighting. 
A. L. Powell, Vice-Chairman. 

A brief analvsis of the present status of store 
lighting, due to the recent light curtailment movement 
made necessary by the fuel shortage, and the effect of 
this are discussed. Merchants’ sales suffered because 
of the diminished hghting. 

The various classes of stores, large drvgoods and 
department, distinctive shops and ordinary small stores 
and their relation to central stations are outlined. The 
ordinary small store, existing in considerable numbers 
in every city, is most important from the standpoint of 
obtaining new business rapidly. 


A campaign which might be carried out with a . 


minimum executive supervision to obtain this class of 
business is outlined and numerous hints are given as 
to the best methods of interesting the prospects. It is 
recommended that a few simple but effective designs 
of lighting .units be selected and made up in large 
quantities so as to secure favorable prices through 
quantity production. Suitable literature, advertising, 
lectures, etc., should help the campaign. 

The concluding proposition of the report covers 
show windows, discussing their purpose and pointing 
out the possibilities of important future developments 
in window lighting, giving a special emphasis to color 
variation and direction of light and effect of back- 
grounds, 


Report of Committee on Lighting of Public 
Buildings. | 
G. Bertram Regar, Chairman. 


In this first report of this new committee it ex- 
plains that its functions are the study of sales meth- 
ods and campaigns to obtain the new business, and the 
correcting of existing inefficient lighting installations 
of public buildings. This class of buildings as a rule 
is poorly lighted, owing principally to the difficulty of 
reaching those responsible for the hghting. 

Iuminating engineering methods bring to the cen- 
tral stations a creative force for the development of 
bigger and better business. The study of illuminating 
engineering does not entail as undue an amount of 
work as is perhaps assumed, owing to the general 
methods of illumination being well established. Closer 
relations between the central stations, on the one hand, 
and the engineers, architects and contractors, on the 
other, are desirable and should be encouraged. The 
methods used by the Commonwealth Edison Co.. Chi- 
cago, in fostering these relations are described: also 
the church-lighting campaign carried on by the Phila- 
delphia I-lectric Co.. some vears ago. 
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The committee suggests that the.central stations 
throughout the country inaugurate an energetic cam- 
paign for good lighting and that in this connection 
monographs on the subject of the several classes of 
lighting should be prepared by the National Electric 
Light Association for the use of central stations. 


ELECTRIC RANGE COMMITTEE. 


Report of Electric Range Committee. 
| By C. E. Michel, Chairman. 

This report reviews the situation existing since 
1917 when the war created unprecedented conditions 
as regards purchasing power, labor and materials, and 
how conditions gradually mended as the country got 
on a strictly war basis and the conservation of food- 
stuffs and fuel began to encourage the use of electric 
ranges. Conditions as reported from the East, West; 
Northwest, Middle West, Far West, South and South- 
west are given. In supplementary reports, entitled 
“Report of Subcommittee on Sales Methods and Com- 
mercial Recommendations,” “Report of Subcommit- 
tee on Standardization,” “Report of Subcommittee on 
Water Heating,” these various topics are each taken 
up separately. 

The use of heavy-duty ranges by hotels. clubs. 
restaurants and institutions is making considerable 
progress. It is believed that 1919 will see the electric 
range gain a tremendous impetus. Scores of central 
stations which have heretofore discouraged the sale of 
ranges are today planning extensive range campaigns. 
Continual use of electric water heaters is making 
headway on the Pacific Coast, where reliable thermal 
control switches are being employed. Considerable 
success with water heaters is reported in that section, 
low rates being offered as an inducement 


Report of Sub-Committee on Commercial Informa- 
ticn and Recommendations. 
John Abbink, Chairman. 

This report represents commercial data applying 
primarily to electric ranges. Data have been collected 
from more than one hundred central stations that 
have been more than ordinarily successful in the sale 
of electric ranges and promoting their use. The ques- 
tion of rates receives a lengthy review, the rates and 
the revenue that is derived in a number of cities from 
families of varying numbers is tabulated, for various 
seasons of the year. A number of curves are given. 
showing the average dailv energy consumption of 
apagtment houses where different numbers of electric 
ranges are installed. Statements on pertinent matters 
from a number of central stations are included. Under 
the title of “Sales:Policies and Their Effect” electric 
range trials, their installation upon a cash, partial pav- 
ment and rental basis are discussed, while the value of 
electric range demonstrations and co-operation with 
dealers is taken up. The fundamentals of good range 
selling campaigns and methods of some of the difticul- 
ties are reviewed, while a model campaign is outlined. 
The report closes with the prediction that the future 
is very bright as viewed by those companies and manu- 
facturers who have been most successful in the past 
in selling electric ranges. 


Technical and Hydroelectric Sessions 


Report of Committee on Prime Movers. 
N. l. Carle, Chatrman. 
Steam Power—The report discusses various 
phases of the problem of selecting turbines with 
proper regard to the size of the system as a whole, and 


includes information as to the operating records of 
large sized turbines, together with statements submit- 
ted by manufacturers reviewing progress during the 
past vear. 

The development of condensers» boilers, super- 
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heaters, stokers, economizers and power station auxil- 
laries is covered in detail. The wider use of boiler 
and turbine room instruments is recommended as a 
means of checking operating conditions. Storage and 
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handling of coal are discussed and several of the new- 
est installations are described. Mention is made of 
the possibilities of the use of pulverized fuels of 
lignites. Further discussion of the advantages and 
disadvantages of higher steam pressures is included 
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and brief reference is made to the proposed scheme of 
extracting by-products from raw fuel before fring 
under boilers. : 
Vater Power—The report includes a general dis- 
cussion of water-power developments during the past 
year and notes the tendency to go to fewer but larger 
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units. Improvements in details of general design are 
noted and the record of progress as submitted by. 
manufacturers is included. 

Gas Power—The production of fuel oil from 
various fields in the Linited States is shown in tabu- 
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improved design features are being incorporated in 
engines for land plants. Reference is made to Bureau 
of Mines Bulletin No. 156 for exhaustive investigation 
and report on the Diesel engine. 


Report of Committee on Underground Construction 
and Electrolysis. 


E. B. Meyer, Chairman. 


The report deals with the general subject of heat- 
ing of cables and recommends that determination of 
cable loading be based on actual temperature surveys 
of the conduit line. 

The section on dielectric losses gives curves show- 
ing comparison of dielectric losses in mineral oil and 
rosin oil compounds and includes the result of a series 
of tests conducted by a member company. The accu- 
rate recording of cable failures is urged upon member 
companies. A classification of 1918 cable failures is 
worked up in tabulated form and figures of cable 
failures. per hundred miles of cable are included. 
Three methods in successful use by member companies 
are described in detail. 

The various methods of fireproofing cables in man- 
holes are discussed and compared as to effectiveness 
and cost. As a result of numerous inquiries as to 
proper duct sizes, a questionnaire was sent out and 
the results show the trend of development as regards 
both ducts and maximum cable diameters. The in- 
crease in the number and rating of transformers 
installed underground makes this subject of general 
interest. The report recommends the installation of 
liberally designed manholes rather than the use of 
forced ventilation. Difference of opinion exists as 
to the desirability of using paraffine in high-tension 
joints. Paraffine joints may give good results if 
skillfully made. 

A general statement of practice in the operation of 
three-wire Edison systems is included With detailed 
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information on the installation and maintenance of 
neutral wires. Under the heading of underground 
street lighting circuits the report gives a resumé of 
practice of member companies in installing under- 
ground street lighting equipment. 

The lack of a reliable and reasonably cheap cutout 
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is commented upon. General methods of connecting 
up and protecting underground distribution circuits 
are shown diagrammatically. Special devices and 
methods are discussed, including pneumatic cutting 
tools, concrete mixers, kerosene torches, manhole 
pumps, cable grips, trenching equipment and the use 
of a special split core testing transformer. Previous 
reports of the committee contain a large amount of 
information on underground systems and a topical 
index has been prepared to put this in a convenient 
form for reference. 


Report of Committee on Overhead Lines and Induc- 
tive Interference. 


A. E. Silver, Chairman. 


This report indicates that the committee has not 
been generally active during the war period and its 
report is confined mainly to discussion of the present 
status of certain essential problems and of future poli- 
cies in connection therewith. 

The inductive interference situation has not shown 
marked development during the war emergency, aside 
from certain new commission regulations. A move- 
ment is under way to establish wave-shape limitations 
for new synchronous power apparatus in order to 
eliminate or reduce such harmonics as tend to occasion 
inductive interference to telephone circuits. The in- 
ductive interference problem is an important one, not 
merely to the power and telephone industries directly 
involved, but to the public generally. It is vital that 
efforts toward a solution shall avoid imposing material 
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handicaps upon high-voltage power distribution and 
transmission, which is coming to be recognized as a 
controlling element in the industrial and general devel- 
opment of the country. There is need for thorough and 
sincere co-operation between the two industries. The 
committee hopes to serve as a means of co-ordinating 
the efforts of the various power companies and asks 
that it be kept in touch with new developments. Dis- 
cussion of certain technical aspects of the problem is 
given in ah attached article by John B. Taylor. 

Several state commissions have issued new regula- 
tions in regard to construction of electric lines, some 
of these based upon the National Electrical Safety 
Code. Due to the fact that during the war period con- 
struction of new lines has either been largely sus- 
pended or has been of an emergency character, there 
has as yet been little opportunity for the electric light 
and power companies to try out the Safety Code by 
practical application to new work. 

Considerable attention at this time is being given 
to joint use of poles by power and telephone circuits, 
and considerations of safety, convenience, economy 
and the public welfare generally appear to call for 
extension of this practice. 

The formative period into which the electrical in- 
dustry generally appears to be entering will probably 
result in considerable change in overhead line practice 
and numerous movements are under way looking to 
standardization and improvement in line materials and 
designs. 


Repcrt of Committee on Electrical Apparatus. 
R. F. Schuchardt, Chairman, | 


This report takes up to considerable length fires, 
fire prevention protective apparatus and the expe- 
riences of a number of companies as to turbogenerator 
fires. Switchboards and transformers are briefly dis- 
cussed by subcommittees. Considerable information 
of a valuable nature is given on the subject of cus- 
tomers’ industrial substations, the various types as 
indoor, outdaor, etc., being considered separately. 
Special prominence has been devoted to the automatic. 
substation and the attendantless substation controlled 
from a distance. Power-factor receives attention and 
the importance of the power-factor survey, of power- 
factor correction and apparatus involved are taken up 
with especial reference to the synchronous condenser 
and the most advantageous location for corrective 
equipment. Under the subject head of apparatus for 
special fields, the electric furnace is dealt with at some 
length, after which electric welding apparatus is dis- 
cussed. Electrification of oil fields and some of the 
problems and the apparatus that has been designed for 
this purpose is reviewed. 


` Report of Committee on Meters. 
F. V. Magalhaes, Chairman. 


This report represents the work done by the above 
committee since its formation in January of this year. 
This work embraces the compilation of data on the 
performance of instrument transformers, the practice 
of testing potential transformers used with watt-hour 
meters and methods of measuring maximum demand 
on inductive circuits. Lectures upon meters, instruc- 
tion courses for training meter repair men and testers, 
and similar matters resulting from the situation 
created during the war are briefly reviewed. While 
the manufacturers of electrical instruments report but 
little in the way of new developments as to meters 
and measuring devices, several interesting develop- 
ments are described. lon T 
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Electric Vehicle Sessions 


Report of Committee on Legislation. 
G. 4. Freeman, Chairman. 


The report of this committee points out the grow- 
ing tendency in several states to increase vehicle taxes 
on account of the inability of improved country roads 
to withstand the heavy truck and passenger automo- 
bile traffic. ‘It is explained that the electric vehicle 
is not in a large way a user of these roads but is con- 
fined principally to the city streets which are built 
to withstand heavy traffic. For this reason the State 
of Maryland in its increased vehicle tax law, recently 
passed, will tax the electric solid-tired vehicles only 
one-half the tax imposed on other similar vehicles, 
while the license fee for cars on pneumatic tires is 
based on horsepower only which is very favorable for 
the electric. 

The committee, however, has done very little in 
state legislation matters during the year but has been 
successful through co-operation with the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce in reducing and 
eliminating several war tax measures. 

The committee urges the Association to assist it 
in securing a uniform motor vehicle tax law and re- 
quests the members to notify its officers in the event 
of any proposed law affecting the users of electric 
vehicles. 


Report of the Manufacturers’ and Central-Station 
Co-operation Committee. 


George B. Foster, Chairman. 


It is the belief of the committee that the interests 
of the, Electric Vehicle Section can best be served bv 
the prompt collection of as much information regard- 
ing the installation, operation and maintenance of elec- 
tric vehicles and accessories as possible, as well as by 
the widest distribution of these facts. Particularly is 
it desirable to place this information in the hands of 
engineers, and in all institutions where engineers are 
trained. 

It is a noteworthy fact that all of the vehicle manu- 
facturers are enjoving an abundance of business, not- 
withstanding the sudden curtailment of the so-called 
war industries by the signing of the armistice. An 
analysis of the business secured by electric vehicle 
manufacturers during the last two vears, however, 
discloses the fact that a large percentage of this busi- 
ness is confined to a comparatively few leading lines 
of industry, as, for instance, express companies, bak- 
eries and ice-cream manufacturers. The question 
naturally arises as to what steps can best be taken to 
add other lines of industry to those which may be 
considered as convinced on the question of electric 

vehicle transportation. This is a large undertaking, 
but a step in the right direction will be taken, in the 
judgment of the committee, if the services of some 
reliable high-grade firm of consulting engineers be 
retained to pass on the merits of the electric truck 
as compared with the gas truck or with horse-drawn 
vehicles. It will be recognized at once that a report 
favorable to the electric vehicle by such a firm of en- 
gineers would be exceedingly far-reaching and have 
much advertising value. 


Report of the Standardization Committee. ` 
E. R. Whitney, Chairman. 
As all matters of standardization relating to elec- 
tric vehicles and accessories are handled by the Society 
of Automotive Engineers, the work of this committee 


is largely of an advisory or consulting nature. A 
review of standardization which has previously been 
effected includes the following standards: Two sizes 
of charging plugs and receptacles, motor voltages, 


- motor name plates, number of battery cells, speed rat- 


ings, mileage ratings, and dimensions for storage 
battery jars. 

A number of other features have been under con- 
sideration but very little has been done on account of 
the press of more important matters and the shortage 
in engineering departments. This condition is now 
rapidly improving and it should be feasible to take up 
again, at an early date, a number of features which 
manufacturers can agree on as standards to good ad- 
vantage, including standard lamp bulbs and standard 


assemblies for storage batteries, etc. 


Report of the Committee on Garage and Rates. 
C. H. Miles, Chairman. 


This committee reported that the standardization 
of rates and electric garage conditions has been largely 
accomplished and, at the present time most member 
companies are providing a rate for current that is 
favorable to the electric vehicle, and garages are being 
established wherever the demand seems to be sufficient 


to warrant them. Prior to the cessation of activities, 


the committee considered the standardization of an’ 
interchangeable battery compartment, and considerable 
progress was made along this line. The committee 
has been able to assist the development of the indus- 
try by co-operating with local committees on the set- 
tlement of difficulties regarding rates or garage 
operation. 


Report of Transportation Engineering Committee. 
F. M. Fetker, Chairman. 


This committee was not appointed until Jan. 9, 
1919. and its report is largely a summary of work to 
be done rather than that which has been done. The 
work to be done has been divided into four general 
duties as follows: To analyze transportation condi- 
tions and requirements, and to collect operating data 
as a basis for formulating an educational course in 
transportation engineering, with particular reference 
to electric industrial and commercial transportation: 
to correspond and confer with educational institutions 
with the idea of co-operating in the establishment of 
transportation engineering courses and the furnishing 
of data on the place of the electric commercial and 
industrial truck; to interest consulting engineers in 
transportation engineering and the place of the electric 
commercial and industrial truck in the transportation 
problem; to distribute useful data to member com- 
panies as an aid in establishing and conducting Elec- 


- tric Vehicle Bureaus in central stations and to develop 


lectures on transportation engineering. 


Present and Future Status of Electric Vehicle. 
by Rodney K. Merrick. 


In Mr. Merrick’s opinion, the outlook for the 
electric truck has never been brighter than at the 
present time. This is shown by the changing attitude 
of the public towards these trucks at the recent motor- 
truck shows. At former shows the general truck- 
buving public was distinctly hostile to electrics but 
at the recent ones showed a remarkable interest in 
them. This change of attitude is due to a number of 
reasons. In the first place a large number of fleets 
of trucks now in use have proven very satisfactory 
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and there is a vast improvement in the electric truck 
of the present time as compared with its predecessor 
of eight or ten years ago. In addition many large 
users have learned that the added speed of the gaso- 
line truck is not as great an advantage as they form- 
erly supposed. The prevailing high cost of labor has 
also forced many firms to consider the electric to re- 
place the horse in order that they may get more work 
out of the men by giving them better tools with which 
to work. Another reason is that large concerns hav- 
ing solved their long delivery problems by using 
gasoline trucks are now turning their attention to 
city hauling and for this purpose the electric offers 
many advantages. 

Regarding central-station co-operation Mr. Mer- 
rick believes that this can be accomplished by giving 
good service as well as low rates to the users of elec- 
tric trucks. 
ing the proper current, 110 or 220-volt direct current, 
to the customer without additional investment on his 
part by supplying converting apparatus for the cus- 
tomers use in alternating-current districts. If this 
equipment could be furnished either by the central- 
station or the manufacturer it would aid considerably. 


A Messag from Electrical Vehicle Users. 
By George B. Foster. 


There is no doubt that the actual user of an electric 
‘vehicle is the logical one to give the best information 
of its practical day-in and day-out accomplishments. 
The letters from many satisfied users of electric vehi- 
cles which are quoted in part in this paper indicate 
very clearly that this means of transportation is the 
one best suited to practically every type of modern 
delivery service. Department stores, laundries, 
bakeries, dairies, confectioners, wholesale grocers and 
many others seem to be of one accord as to the satis- 
faction that they have obtained. Such enthusiastic 
statements from so many different lines of industry as 
to the efficiency, economy and reliability of the electric 
vehicle are the most conclusive proof of the superior- 
itv of this modern mode of transportation. 


Electrical Industrial Trucks and Tractors and 
Their Relations to the Central-Station Load. 


By E. J. Bartlett. ` 


The impetus which was given to the use of electric 
industrial trucks and tractors by the war-time condi- 
tions brought into prominence many new types of 
machines and improvements which apparently are not 
known by the majority of men in the industry. For 
this reason Mr. Bartlett described briefly the more 
common types of apparatus, namely, industrial, three- 
wheel, and four-wheel tractors, industrial trucks, util- 
ity trucks, baggage trucks, low-platform trucks, lift 


trucks and several special designs and their advan, 


tages and applications. 

There are now I0 or 12 manufacturers of this 
apparatus having a total capacity for about 5000 ma- 
chines a year. These manufacturers are devoting 
a considerable amount of advertising and sales efforts 
to their development in which they are being ably 
assisted by the manufacturers of storage-battery equip- 
ment. The author estimates that there are 8000 of 
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these machines in use at the present time in straight 
simple applications, that is, where nothing special in 
the way of new types of machines or plant changes 
are required. This is about one-fifth of the total field 
for such applications. Beyond these obvious applica- 
tions, however, are several times this amount depend- 
ent upon education and plant changes principally and 
also upon improved and changed types of machines. 
Mr. Bartlett then described the battery equipment 
and power requirements of the electric industrial 
vehicle. He roughly estimated that the average cur- 
rent consumption per day per unit is 20 to 25 kw-hr. 
or 6750 kw-hr. per year. He pointed out that this is 
an off-peak, and therefore, a highly desirable load for 
central-stations and urged their co-operation in the 
development and introduction of this apparatus. 


Proper Application of Commercial Electric Vehicles. 
By F. F. Sampson. 

This paper gives the reasons for failure of the 
electric vehicle in cases where it has been misapplied 
in the past. It shows further the very large field for 
the electric within its radius of operation. 

The number of electrics in service in the New 
York metropolitan district, the length of time that the 
vehicles have been in service, and other interesting 
data are shown. It also states the number of differ- 
ent lines of business using the electric vehicle. show- 
ing pictures of trucks used in about forty lines of 
business in the New York territory. It is suggested 
in the paper that facts and figures on the cost of haul- 
ing with the electric vehicle be widely distributed 
among prospective users, especially those users en- 
gaged in the same line of business as are the present 
users of electrics. 


Salesman’s Viewpoint of Electric Vehicles. 
; By J. B. N. Cardosa. 

This paper points out that one reason why electric 
street trucks are not used more extensively for opera- 
tion under 45 miles a day is the lack of general belief 
in the lower operating cost of these vehicles. A great 
many men are really convinced that large savings can 
be obtained through their use but the lack of sufficient 
accurate information on this subject prevents their 
adoption. To remedy this condition, Mr. Cardoza 
recommends that the service of three unbiased, nation- 
ally known consulting engineers be employed to make 
a report on the average costs of operating electric and 
gasoline trucks. Such a report he explained would 
give these men the moral support to adopt the electric 
truck and be of great value to the industry as well. 

The question of getting users to provide a fund 


to take care of battery renewals or replacements was 


also brought out. Although the advantages of such a 
fund is explained to customers by the manufacturers 
the majority of them do not make this provision. As 
a remedy for this Mr. Cardoza suggests that the large 
banks be influenced to solicit such funds as thev are 
seldom withdrawn for long periods and offer many 
inducements to such institutions. The paper also 
shows the lack of men who are familiar with the fine 
points of the electric street truck and shows an annual 
sale of 40.000 of such vehicles if men could be edu- 
cated to sell and service them. 


Accounting Sessions 


Report on Uniform Classification of Accounts. 
William Schmidt, Jr., Chairman. 

The report states that the year’s activities of the 

committee were very limited, its work having been 


greatly handicapped during the past year as a result 
of the prevailing war conditions. Work of the com- 
mittee was gradually curtailed and the committee re- 
mained practically macttivetntil a recent meeting of 


May 24, 1919. 

the Executive Committee, when it was decided to 
resume its work and make a further effort to obtain 
the adoption of a national standard classification of 
accounts. The report reviews the ground covered by 
the committee during the past few years in the matter 
of standard classification of accounts, pointing out 
the progress made with public service commissions. 
Considerable difficulty has been experienced in carry- 
ing out the instructions contained in the “Fixed Capi- 
tal” account, and the committee therefore recommends 
that the account designated as “Plant Investment” be 
included in the Association's classification of ac- 
counts, and after its adoption that the National Asso- 
ciation of Railway and Public Utilities Commission- 
ers be urged to approve its substitution for the pres- 
ent “Fexed Capital” account contained in the commis- 


_ sions’ classifications. 


Report of Committee on Cost Accounting and 
Statistics. 
A. D. Spencer, Chairman. 

The committee, which was organized to prepare a 
uniform system of cost accounting based on the Stan- 
dard Classification of Accounts, believes that the com- 
pilation’of such a system at the present time would be 
premature, as the uniform classification has not been 
widely adopted, and as such a cost accounting involves 
basic principles about which there is wide difference 
of opinion. The committee suggests that it limit its 
scope of the study of principles and methods of cost 
accounting, without attempting to compile a detailed 
standard cost accounting system at present. 


Report of Committee on Commission Accounting 
Rulings. 
H. E. Addenbrooke, Chairman. 

The committee is endeavoring to obtain a classified 
list of all commission accounting rulings issued up to 
the present time in order to make a comprehensive 
study of them. At the moment it is impossible to 
say whether this important work can be carried out 
without appealing directly to the various commissions 
for their co-operation, but it may be necessary to take 
this action. The committee urges that the subject of 
the cost of issuing bonds, notes and obligations, and 
the discount in connection therewith, be given more 
careful consideration as should also the subject of 
depreciation, from an accounting point of view. Care- 
ful study should be given to the matter of reserves 
for replacements, sinking funds, etc. Facts should be 
presented showing how reserves are viewed and 
treated by the commissions, so that where doubt exists. 
or restrictive orders or rulings are enforced, the com- 
mittee may well present to commissions for their con- 
sideration a suggested method, setting forth the full 
reasons therefor. 


Report of Committee on Accounting Service to 
Member Companies and the Monthly Bulletin. 


Frederick Smith, Chairman. 


The report covers service rendered by the commit- 
tee through its state representatives to member com- 
panies in solving general accounting problems other 
than those dealt with by the standing subcommittees. 


Report of Committee on Accounting Education. 
: H. B. Lohmeyer, Chairman. 


The committee during the past year has bent its 
efforts to bringing before the industry the value and 
importance of the accounting courses and to complet- 
ing all the lessons of the advanced course, which is 
thoroughly typical of the progressive character of the 
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electric utility business. It is complete in every respect 
covering both the theory and practice, and the prac- 
tical contact of the accounting work with operating: 
and administrative matters has been ensured in many 
different ways. This course has been written for the 
electric utility industry and presents'a specialized 
course in business administration, finance and ac- 
counts. Its scope is such as to meet the needs of the 
operating man and commercial man, as well as the 
accountant. 


Report of Committee on Operating Records. 
C. A. White, Chairman. 

The report covers a standard set of forms to be 
used in connection with the standard uniform system 
of accounting for transportation work of central sta- 
tion companies, as reported to the 1917 convention by 
the 1916 and 1917 Operating Records Committee. As 
the forms submitted were designed for universal adop- 
tion, it is recommended that the association print these 
forms in quantities in order that member companies 
can purchase them at a minimum cost. The report 
gives 15 forms for general adoption with full explana- 
tion as to their use. 


Motor Transportation in the U. S. Army. 
By H. B. Lohmeyer. 


This address deals with the operation of the Motor 
Transport Corps, U. S. Army, covering particularly 
the maintenance of motor equipment at the base shops 
and in the field, together with an outline of the ac- 
counting and shop production control system used in 
the shops upon which Mr. Lohmeyer was engaged 
while a captain in the service. 


Report of Committee on Purchasing and Storeroom 
Accounting. 
W. F. Stevens, Chairman. 

The most important matter taken up by the com- 
mittee is the development of the billing machine tor 
stock record work. In the report is explained a sys- 
tem devised for reducing clerical errors of stock 
record work by means of fisher billing machines. This 
system of posting involves several interesting features, 
notably that of the accuracy of the adding machine in 
drawing balances and the check on posting to the 
wrong card. The shortage of labor during the war 
resulted in the employment of women in stock rooms 
in the place of men. A detailed description is given 
of an expedient brought about by the war, with special 
reference to a suitable costume designed for women 
engaged in such work. Consideration is also given 
to an improved method of storing barrels and a system 
outlined for piling oil barrels in order to save injury 
and economize in floor space. New developments in 
apparatus for handling junk metals and transportation 
equipment have been made by a member company and 
these are briefly described in the report. 


Report of Committee on Customers’ Records and 
Billing Methods. 


H. C. Schlegel, Chairman. 


The committee in its report deals with the im- 
portance of maintaining an efficient clerical force, and 
emphasizes the need of providing ways and means for 
its advancement, and education. A number of repre- 
sentative ledger forms are reproduced, and a system 
reviewed which eliminates the ordinary customers’ 
ledger for the major portion of monthly transactions. 
Tt gives a brief description of the method of typewriter 
billing and posting, and a reference to bi-monthly and 
quarterly billing. 
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The National Electric Light Association the American public. One solution proposed is that 


Convention 
O NE of the most important conventions ever held 


by the National Etectric Light Association was 
assembled in Atlantic City on three strenuous 
days this week. The large attendance and the keen 
interest taken in all the proceedings showed that the 
-eaders of the central-station industry realize that this 
industry has reached an epochal point in its career and 


‘stands at the threshold of an era of unprecedented 


development. Its splendid achievements during the 
war, freely recognized and ackriowledged by our Fed- 
eral Government, have only prepared it for still 
greater service to the country as a whole. The possi- 
bilities in this line were fittingly pointed out by Dr. 
George Otis Smith, director of the United States 
Geological Survey, a keen observer of what the cen- 
tral-station industry has already done in the conserva- 
tion of our fuel and power resources and a con- 
servative judge of the by far greater economies that 
will result from general electrification of railroads and 
industries and interconnection of large, efficient power 
svstems. 

For nearly 35 years leadership in the central- 
station industry has rested in the National -Electric 
Light Association. It was very appropriate, there- 
fore, that a number of features on this year’s conven- 
tion program should deal with the Association putting 
itself into a condition of preparedness for the still 
more responsible leadership that it will be its privilege 
and duty to assume during the coming years of elec- 
trical expansion. Changes in the organization and 
conduct of its activities are already foreseen in the 
proposal to bring the geographic sections into closer 
touch with the national headquarters, to more effec- 
tively co-ordinate the work of the committees and 
other activities by appointment of a managing director 
and to stimulate the effectiveness of the local or com- 
pany sections. Possibility of a change in the conduct 
of the national conventions also was mentioned, this 
week's gathering (the first big one in three years) 
showing again that these assemblies are becoming too 
unwieldy. On two afternoons there were five parallel 
sessions ; many delegates were interested in more than 
one of these simultaneous meetings. These matters 
should (and doubtless will) receive careful attention 
by the incoming administration. 

Significant was the attention to the spread of 
socialism given in Mr. W. F. Wells’ presidential ad- 
dress, and in the special address on this subject by 
Mr. F. G. R. Gordon. There is an undoubted trend 
toward government and municipal ownership and the 
fallacies of this doctrine must be made more clear to 


*of customer ownership, whose advantages and the 


methods of accomplishing of which were pointed out 
in the excellent report of the committee of which 
Mr. W. H. Hodge is chairman. It aims to combine 
the valuable features of efficient private ownership 
with the public good will obtained from ownership by 
many. In spite of numerous difficulties during the 
war, it made substantial headway. The increased 
number of investors resulting from the stimulus of 
the Liberty Loan drives should make for utility securi- 
ties a more favorable local market than ever before. 
An extension of the sale of company securities to cus- 
tomers and to the local public in general may there- 
fore be looked forward to. 

Among the business-development and technical 
matters coming before the convention especially note- 
worthy was the large amount of attention given to 
lighting development, to power-factor and use of syn- 


‘chronous motors, to wiring practice, prime movers, 


electric trucks and tractors, electric ranges and water 
heaters. In this general comment on the convention 
it is possible to refer to only a few of its outstanding 
features. In conclusion, the convention certainly 


‘brought an unusual fund of valuable information to 


the central-station men and others in attendance and 
inspired them with new courage to continue the pres- 
ent readjustment and to face with enthusiasm the 
promise of an extremely prosperous future. 

The EvLecrricaL Review takes both pleasure and 
pride in being able to place before its readers a com- 
prehensive telegraphic report of the convention pro- 
ceedings, devoting over half of this issue to this most 
important electrical gathering. 


The Future of Electric Vehicles 


ROM the reports and papers presented at the 
F various sessions of the Vehicle Section of the 
National Electric Light Association it appears 
that the electric street truck and industrial electric 
truck and tractor are in stronger and better positions 
at the present than they have been at any time since 
their introduction. In the case of the industrial elec- 
tric apparatus this particularly bright outlook is the 
result of the powerful impetus given to the use of 
these machines by the extreme conditions that existed 
during the war, and the fact that in their many adop- 
tions during this period they fulfilled all claims made 
hy the manufacturers for them. Coupled with and 
adding great emphasis to this condition is the prom- 
ised co-operation of the central stations and the rest 
of the industry in their future development. 
In the case of the electric street truck, this condi- 
tion may- be attributed tò severa reasons which were 
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outlined in the paper presented by Rodney K. Merrick. 
These reasons may be briefly stated as follows: First, 
the satisfactory results which have been obtained in 
all large installations thus far; second, the great im- 
provements in the trucks themselves ; third, realiza- 
tion by large users that the higher speed of the gaso- 
line vehicle is not as great an advantage as was for- 
merly supposed; fourth, the prevailing high labor 
costs which have forced man-power to be utilized to 
the fullest possible extent; and lastly, that large users 
having solved their more apparent long-delivery prob- 
lems by the use of gasoline trucks, are now turning 
their attention tothe shorter hauls for which the elec- 
tric is best adapted. 

In this and several other reports, however, some 
valuable suggestions were made which should aid ma- 
terially in promoting the sale and use of electric 
vehicles particularly the street truck. Perhaps the 
most important and promising of these recommenda- 
tions was that which urged the employment of a 
recognized firm of consulting engineers to collect data 
relative to the cost of operating gas and electric trucks. 
Such a report, it is believed, will be very favorable 
to the electric and will relieve the doubt on this subject 
which now exists in the minds of many prospective 
customers. Another valuable suggestion is that the 
manufacturers and central stations get together to 
devise, if possible, some means of furnishing the re- 
quired charging current to the customer without addi- 
tional expense on his part. These and other sugges- 
tions and data which were presented to the Section 
deserve the fullest consideration of the industry as a 
whole for there is no doubt but their adoption will 
greatly assist in furthering the sale and use of these 
vehicles. 


Industrial Consumers’ Substations 


Y industrial consumers’ substations 

B stood the sub-station located directly at or in 

close proximity to the consumer served. This 
type of substation has increased rapidly in numbers 
and in capacity and importance with the years, be- 
cause the individual loads represented by the industrial 
customer have assumed larger and larger proportions. 
These industrial substations on some of the larger 
and more extensive central-station systems are picked 
up from transmission lines that are more truly dis- 
tributing lines; are frequently supplied from two or 
more directions, and constitute part of ring and radial 
systems of distribution. 

One of the first requirements of the industrial con- 
sumers’ substations is that it must be reliable, and 
reliability depends very largely upon the foresight with 
which the station layout has been designed and the 
manner in which well-chosen and well-proved equip- 
ment is installed. Under this category naturally falls 
such matters as safeguards and automatic interlocking 
devices that prevent careless, excited or, ignorant per- 
sons from endangering themselves, service and equip- 
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ment. Some of the precautions in this respect were 
mentioned on page 816 of the ELECTRICAL REVIEW. 
The automatic substation, automatic in that it 
operates entirely without an attendant or can be con- 
trolled from a distance, is a form of substation that 
may be expected to find increasing application. While 
the initial cost may be higher than that of the sub- 
station where the many necessary automatic features 
are absent, the annual expense will be lower, because 
the labor item is eliminated. The automatic substa- 
tion—just as the automatic hydroelectric plant—is 
eminently well suited to the installation upon the cus- 
tcmers’ premises and for the smaller loads. This class 
of station is being used today in steel mills, and simi- 


‘lar places, and comprises synchronous-motor sets, 


motor-generator flywheel balancer sets, and units for 
converting from alternating current to direct current. 
Operating experience shows that the attendantless sub- 
station even when containing such quasi-complicated 
apparatus as the above is reliable and financially worth 
while. 

In the report of the sub-committee on substations, 
presented before the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion this week at Atlantic City, considerable space is 
devoted to the industrial consumers’ substation, the 
indoor and the outdoor types both receiving their 
quota of attention. It is noted, however, with regret 
that nothing in this valuable report is said as to the 
predetermination of transformer vault dimensions as 
based upon transformer losses. A substation housing 
transformer may be safe, flexible and have many re- 
finements. But only when it has the minimum dimen- 
sions feasible will it have minimum cost, other things 
remaining the same. The minimum dimensions, based 
upon the dissipation of heat losses and not on clear- 
ances for making inspections and repairs, etc., can be 
obtained only when the rate of heat dissipation can be 
calculated. 

The problem of dissipating heat losses is not an 
easy one where the quantity of heat to be dispesed 


of is large, and where the transformer substation or 


vault is entirely enclosed or its dimensions restricted. 
both of which are frequently encountered in the down- 
town and thickly populated districts of many cities. 
There are a number of empirical formulas covering 
the ratio of transformer heat losses to cubic space 
of. substation for various temperature rises and mate- 
rials at the surfaces. However, it is the experience of 
companies employing transformer vaults under difh- 
cult circumstances that actual operating temperatures 
cannot be foretold with accuracy. 

Extensive tests of a number of transformer vaults 
have been made to determine the dimensions of en- 
closed transformer vaults for different transformer 
capacities and load-factors by one large company to 
our knowledge and it is to be hoped the next report 
of the Committee on Electrical Apparatus will include 
some data upon this matter, for the subject is an im- 
portant one, and one that concerns many operating 
companies. 
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Calvert Townley, A. I. E. E. President—Record Electrical 
Exports —Edison Medal to B. G. Lamme—S. E. D. Report 


CALVERT TOWNLEY ELECTED PRESI- 


DENT OF A. I. E. E. 


Election of Officers and Report of Board of Directors 
Features of Business Program at Annual Meeting. 


At the annual business meeting of the 356th regular 
meeting of the American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers, held in New York, May 16, the report of the 
committee of tellers on the election of officers for the 
administrative year beginning Aug. I, 1919, was pre- 
sented, and the following were declared elected: 

President: Calvert Townley, New York, N. Y. 

Mess -presidents: Charles E. ter ee 

; John B. Fisken, Spokane, Wash.; N. A. Carle, 
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Calvert Townley, 


President-Elect, A. I. E. E., at Work at 


His Desk. 


Newark, N. J.; L. R. Jorgensen, San Francisco, Cal. ; 
Wills Maclachlan, Toronto, Ont.; A. M. Schoen, At- 


lanta, Ga. 
Managers: L. E. Imlay, Niagara Falls, N. Y.; 
L. F. Morehouse, New York, N. Y.; F. F. Fowle, 


Chicago, Il. 

Treasurer : 
(re-elected). 

The above, together with the following holdover 
officers, will constitute the Board of Directors for the 
next administrative year: C. A. Adams, Cambridge, 
Mass.: W. A. Del Mar, New York; G. Faccioli, Pitts- 
field, Mass.; W. A. Hall, Lynn, Mass.; E. H. Martin- 
dale, Cleveland, Ohio: F. D. Newbury, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.: E. W. Rice, Jr., Schenectady, N. Y.: Charles 
Robbins, Pittsburgh, Pa.: Charles F. Ruffner, St. 
T.ouis, Mo.; W. I. Slichter, New York; Wilfred Sykes, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Ten states and Canada are repre- 
sented in the above list. 

At the meeting of the Board of Directors held on 


Geo. A. Hamilton, Elizabeth, N. J., 


the same date I°. L. Hutchinson was re-elected secre- 
tary of the Institute for the coming administrative 
year. 

The Board of Directors in its annual report re- 
viewed the activities of the Institute, its committees 
and sections for the year ended April 30, 1919. A net 
increase of 1070 members occurred during the year, 
and the total membership has for the first time passed 


` the 10,000 mark. On April 30 it was classified as fol- 


lows: Honorary members, 6; fellows, 489; members, 
1467; associates, 8390; the actual total was 10,352. 
Institute members took active part in the war to the 
number of 1417, and of this number 12 died in service. 
During the war attendance at meetings, especially of 
the student branches, fell off considerably, but is being 
revived. The Institute continued practically all its 
activities and quite a few were accelerated to aid the 
nation. 

Following the business features of the meeting 
came the presentation of the Edison Medal to B. J. 
Lamme, which is reported elsewhere in this issue. 


CAREER OF THE PRESIDENT-ELECT. 


Calvert Townley, the newly-elected president, 
joined the American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 
in 1901 and has been almost continuously active therein 
ever since. He has been a manager and a vice-presi- 
dent, has served on many committees and has written 
an occasional paper. During the year just past he has 
been an American Institute of Electrical Engineers’ 
trustee and first vice-president of the United Engi- 
neering Society, a member of the Engineering Council, 
chairman of the Public Policy and of the Development 
Committees, and a member of the Edison Medal and 
of other committees. 

He was born Oct. 18, 1864, in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
where he lived until the age of 23. He prepared for 
Yale at Chickering Institute, a local private school, 
and was graduated from the Sheffield Scientific School 
in 1886, thereafter continuing his studies and taking 
the M. E. degree in 1888. Starting with the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co. (then the West- 
inghouse Electric Co.) in the fall of 1887 as a young 
road engineer, he continued with the company 17 years 
successively at Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Boston and 
New York and serving in many capacities, including 
those of Boston office manager, assistant to the first 
vice-president and general agent. At the close of 
1904 he resigned from the Westinghouse company to 
take the position of the acting fourth vice-president of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. 
in charge of its electrification out of New York, sub- 
sequently becoming first vice-president of the Consali- 
dated Railway Co. (afterwards the Connecticut Co.). 
which operated and later owned some thirty odd trol- 
ley, light, power. gas and water utility corporatiqns 
throughout New England. 

In 1911. Mr. Townley re-entered the Wextinehouce 
Flectric & Manufacturing Co. organization—this time 
for executive duties as assistant to the president to 
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take jurisdiction over many unrelated activities which 
the company’s rapid expansion created ‘taster than 
they could be departmentalized. As president of the 
Lackawanna & Wyoming Valley Railroad Co., he 
operated and was active in the financial reorganization 
and sale of the property. He was vice-president of 
the Niagara, Lockport & Ontario Power Co. until the 
Westinghouse interest in that utility was disposed of. 
He has continued to serve the company as an ofhcer 
or director in many of its subsidiaries as well as to 
represent it on the boards of outside corporations. He 
toured Europe in 1913 in the interest of the Westing- 
house foreign company holdings and in 1914-15 made 
a six months’ survey of South America, skirting the 
entire continent. In 1917-18 he was incidentally occu- 
pied in the building of the Essington factories and 
new town of South Philadelphia in the Delaware 
River Valley. 

Mr. Townley resides in New York City and be- 
longs to the Engineers’, Yale, Automobile, Scarsdale. 
Railroad and Bankers’ Club. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION OF SOUTHWEST- 
ERN ELECTRICAL AND GAS 
ASSOCIATION. 


Big Three-Day Victory Meeting Held at Galveston, Texas, 
May 12 to 14. 


The tifteenth annual convention of the Southwest- 
ern Electrical and Gas Association was held at the 
[fotel Galvez, Galveston, Texas, on May 12 to 14. The 
meeting was well attended. Secretary H. S. Cooper, 
of Dallas, sounded the keynote of the prevalent feeling 
among the members at the opening of the sessions 
when he explained that this was called the “Victory” 
convention, not on account of the great victory 
achieved by the Allies but on account of its being the 
hrst meeting held after the big success ot the Victory 
Ioan. Mayor I. H. Kempner of Galveston, in his 
welcoming address, elaborated on the idea of the “ Vic- 
tory” convention and said that all forces should be 
arrayed to insure an industrial victory as great as that 
of the Allied arms across the seas. Response was 
made by A. W. Houston, of Houston. 

After a detailed explanation of the National Elec- 
trical Safety Code of the United States Bureau of 
Standards that was made by Milton H. Wagner, the 
association put itself on record with regard to same 
by unanimously adopting a motion along the lines of 
the following remarks by A. Hardgrave: “Although 
I don’t believe this association could put itself on 
record as adopting this Code, yet I think the associa- 
tion should put itself on record as favoring bringing 
our distribution systems and our power plants up to a 
higher standard, and I move that it be the sense of 
this meeting that it is recognized that we should work 
to a higher standard as a matter of self-preservation 
and that therefore those stations who have not adopted 
the standard should obtain a copy of this bulletin with 
a view of bringing their systems up as far as possible 
or conditions will permit to that standard.” 

The following new officers of the association were 
elected for the ensuing year: Burr Martin, president ; 
A. Hardgrave, first vice-president ; C. E. Corder, sec- 
ond vice-president; Alber H. Warren, third vice- 
president; H. S. Cooper, secretary; J. B. Walker, 
treasurer. 

The new Executive Committee consists of Burr 
Martin. A. Hardgrave, C. E. Corder, Alber H. War- 
ren, H. C. Morris, R. Meriwether, S. R. Bertron. 
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F. D. Murphy, W. B. Tuttle, G. H. Chfford, A. F. 
Townsend, C. H. Courser and Howard Smith. 

The Advisory Committee is composed of H. O. 
Clarke, K. L. Simmons, F. L. Weisser, H. E. Danner, 
B. F. Cherry, A. Patterson, W. E. Wood, D. G. Fisher, 
James P. Griffin, J. W. Dawley, R. J. Irvine, J. W. 
Carpenter, H. E. Bolton, A. W. Houston, H. A. Dietz, 
F. R. Lawton, W. A. Douty, V. W. Berry, R. G. 
Soper, R. C. Jones, R. W. Van Valkenburg, C. W. 
Davis, H. E. Hobson, F. G. Quenet and C. A. 
Newning. 

The Finance Committee includes J. E. Van Horn, 
R. G. Soper and C. H. Dickey. 

Abstracts of the principal electrical papers pre- 
sented will be published in an early issue. 


MARCH ELECTRICAL EXPORTS ESTAB- 
LISH ANOTHER NEW RECORD. 


Third Successive Month to Break Preceding Records— 
March Total Was Over $7,875,000. 


Figures just received from the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., show 
that the electrical exports from the United States 
totaled in value $7,876,353, or about 4.1% above the 
February total, which was nearly 13% higher than 
that of January, which in turn was nearly 9% above 
the preceding record of November, 1918. The March 
total was also over 52% greater than that of March 
of last year. Classified figures for last March and for 
the corresponding month of 1918 are given in the 
following table: 


March March, 

Articles. 1919 1918. 
Batteries ..........- he ecua See eaten eee aeons $ 579,708 $ 289,251 
CATIONS. wis Sous eo) Gato aa eyed oe ee ees 98,923 181.617 
Dynamos or generators ........sessne. 390,765 269,409 
PAWS. dooden ee n e eae Se a eaa eei 269,934 65,643 
Heating and cooking apparatus ....... 151.693 31,553 
Insulated wire and cables ............ 1,025,867 550,758 
Interior wiring supplies, including fix- 

CUPEI ole no 6G Lone nee wen wea hee OOT a 172,622 129,705 
Lainps— 

ATO eae ees Seah fea ie been’ 4s 308 2,001 

Carbon-filament oo... .. ce eee eee eee 14,039 et 

Metal-fllament ........ 0... ewe eee 426,128 236,817 
Magnetos, spark plugs, ete. ........... 321,499 318,335 
Meters and measuring instruments ... 273,373 125,207 
NIOUOES. iota ee Oe ews ete Ree kien Ba ee RS 838,448 785,233 
Rheostats and controllers ............ 38,565 29,429 
Switches and accessories ..........-.. 225,305 222,358 
Telegraph apparatus, including wireless 60,186 15,429 
Telephones secese e Gun nesie amen ora es 55,154 368,338 
Transformers G6o5 eukiac~w deere weed Hea 449,077 203,446 
AlllOINGr: oi criia d5c5 Nd ee aroun se eee 2,284,759 1,334,087 

"ROUAl akiatraed.e a de eae eer es $7,876,353 $5,167,412 


The above figures do not include electric locomo- 
tives, which are separately listed; during March, 1919, 
there were shipped 7 of these locomotives valued at 
$35,687. The total value of electrical exports, exclu- 
sive of electric locomotives, for the ọ months of the 
fiscal year begun last July was $54,271,807; for the 
corresponding g-month periods ended March 31 in 
1918 and 1917, it was $39,941,110 and $36,992,204, 
respectively. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERS PRESENTS EDISON MEDAL. 


Benjamin G. Lamme, Chief Engineer of Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, Accepts the 
Medal in a Modest Address. 


The annual meeting for announcing the election 
of officers and receiving the report of the Board of 
Directors of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers and for the presentation of the Edison 
Medal was held in New York City on May 16. A 
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very large audience, attracted by the ceremonies inci- 
dent to the presentation of the medal, assembled to 
view the event that is arranged annually in recognition 
of meritorious attainment of an electrical engineer. 
The custom of the annual award of the medal was 
begun in 1904 not only as a tribute to the achievements 
of engineers to come but also as a tribute to the at- 
tainments of Thomas Alva Edison, whose name the 
medal bears. 

After hearing the report of the Board of Direc- 
tors and of the tellers on the election of officers, Dr. 
A. E. Kennelly made a few brief but appropriate 
remarks and unveiled a bronze tablet to William D. 
Weaver. The tablet was presented as an appreciation 


by the Institute of Mr. Weaver’s services to it in. 


years past. Mr. Weaver, who was an engineer in the 
United States Navy and later editor of Electrical 
World, was closely identified with the Institute for 
many vears. Among his most appreciated and signifi- 
cant efforts in behalf of the Institute were his efforts 
to establish its library. It was largely through his in- 
fluence and persistent work that the excellent library 
was established. 

A review of the activities of the Edison Medal 
Committees since the conception of the idea of the 
medal was presented by Carl Hering, chairman of the 
committee. The idea of the medal had its birth when, 
in 1904, 24 engineers, friends of Mr. Edison, formed 
the Edison Medal Association, and subscribed $5000 
as a fund to be held in trust in perpetuity. The in- 
come from the endowment is to be devoted to some 
means of recognition of professional attainments of 
engineers of the United States and Canada, and to 
serve as a stimulus to scientific research. Articles 
of incorporation provide that no change in the name 
of the medal shall be made. The first award of the 
medal was in 1909 to Elihu Thomson. Medallists 
since 1909 have been Frank J. Sprague, George 
Westinghouse, William Stanley, C. F. Brush, Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, Nikola Tesla and John J. Carty. 

“Achievements of Benjamin G. Lamme” was the 
title of an address by B. A. Behrend. His address 
was particularly interesting on account of his inti- 
mate acquaintance with Mr. Lamme acquired through 
several years of personal association. Mr. Lamme 
was graduated from Ohio University before electrical 
engineering was a profession and was offered a posi- 
tion in the Westinghouse works after graduation. 
His first duties consisted in polishing brass on the 
dynamos in the works. During his 30 years of service 
with the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
he has taken out 159 letters patent. His developments 
include the synchronous converter, the 60-cycle con- 
verter, the single-phase induction railway motor, the 
25-cycle railway motor used largely in Europe and 
in America, and numerous other power generating 
and converting devices. He instituted and developed 
the methods of calculation and design employed by 
the Westinghouse company. Mr. Lamme’s philosophy 
of attainment is summed up in a famous statement 
of his that persistency is more successful than bril- 
liancv of intellect. 

Vice-president W. B. Jackson then presented the 
medal with brief appropriate remarks. Mr. Lamme’s 
response modestly referred more to the sequence of 
generator and motor development than to his own at- 
tainments in connection therewith. The extreme in- 
fancy of the development of the electrical industry 
when he entered the service of the Westinghouse 
company is represented by one of his statements re- 
garding the matter of the design of generators as it 
was understood and practiced at that time. Mr. West- 
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inghouse heard soon after Mr. Lamme entered the 
service of the company that Mr. Lamme could 
“figure.” He promptly sent for Mr. Lamme and, upon 
expressing the conviction that dynamos as well as 
other engineering appliances could be “figured,” asked 
Mr. Lamme to undertake to make calculations for a 
new dynamo. The result of the computation was the 
single-reduction-gear, four-pole series-wound, street- 
car motor with slotted, machine-wound armature and 
1/16-in. mica insulation that is, in an improved form, 
used at the present time. The design of the motor 
is remarkable when one considers the fact that the 
average life of electrical appliances in the past has 
been ten years or less. Mr. Lamme expressed the 
opinion that the possibilities of electrical develop- 
ment are as great now as they have been in the past. 


SOCIETY FOR ELECTRICAL DEVELOP- 
MENT HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the society for Electrical 
Development, held at its offices in the Engineering 
Societies Building, New York City, May 13, brought 
to light the interesting fact that notwithstanding the 
handicap of the war, the society has accomplished a 


tremendous amount of development work. The main 


feature of the report was the review of the work done 
and an outline of the greater activities which the pro- 
posed expansion of the society will permit. J. Robert 
Crouse, vice-president of the society, presided at the 
meeting. 7 

Members of the Board of Directors were elected 
as follows: Representing manufacturers, W. D. Steel. 
four years; representing jobbers, E. C. Graham, four 
years; representing contractors, James R. Strong, 
four years, Fred B. Adam, two years; director at 
large, Charles W. Price, president, ELECTRICAL REVIEW 
Publishing Co., two years. 

An extensive summary of Mr. Wakeman’s report 
which was presented at this meeting will appear in an 
early issue. | | 

Speaking of the “Electrify Your Home” campaign, 
recently conducted by the society, R. B. Woolley, of 
the society’s staff, stated that the cities where the 
campaign was conducted on a co-operative basis 
showed the largest results ever obtained. Chicago, 
Cleveland, Brooklyn, and other cities, were men- 
tioned where the results in actual house-wiring con- 
tracts closed have broken all records. Mr. Woolley 
also spoke of favorable replies received from 300 
newspapers to an inquiry whether they were interested 
in national campaigns such as the society conducts. 
Only two newspapers went on record as expressing 
unfavorable opinions. 

James H. McGraw moved a resolution of appreci- 
ation of the work of Mr. Wakeman and the staff based 
on the fundamental purpose to advertise the electrical 
industry to the public. This was passed. J. Robert 
Crouse claimed that the support given by the industry 
to the work of the society is altogether too small. 
Starting originally to get $200,000 annually, it was 
figured that this was the minimum on which the soci- 
ety cculd be conducted. Mr. Crouse said that he per- 
sonally never had any idea but that the amount would 
grow gradually. He believed that $400,000 or $500,000 
would be required to give adequate support to the 
work. He declared that the work done so far had 
produced excellent results and that it was absolutelv 
logical that the industry would express itself as a unit 
in favor of the society and a still broader, bigger con- 
tinuance of its activities. 
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Cooling of Turbine Blading — Plugging Up Cable Ducts— 
Cable Truck Serves Many Purposes—Stopping I nfiltration — 


COOLING THE BLADING OF TURBINE 
FLOATING ON THE LINE. 


San Diego Consolidated Gas & Electric Company’s Prac- 
tice at Stand-by Station. 


When steam turbines are “floated” on the line, in 
readiness to pick up load on short notice, it is, of 
course, necessary to pass suthcjent steam through the 
machine to permit of keeping the temperature of the 
blading from attaining too high temperatures. It is 
important that sufficient steam be admitted to keep the 
blading cool ; on the other hand, it is likewise desirable 
that no more steam than is actually necessary is used. 
Sometimes a sufficient quantity of steam leaks through 
the controlling valves and packing to keep the tem- 
perature below the maximum considered desirable. In 
other cases steam must be admitted through special 
inlets, aS by-passing the controlling valves. 

The San Diego Consolidated Gas & Electric Co. in 
their stand-by station at San Diego have installed 
Bristol recording thermometers on each turbine so 
that these instruments record the temperature attained 
in the last diaphragm. In those units where leakage 
of steam through the controlling valves and packing 
does not suffice to keep the blading cool, a small pipe 
has been installed. For the 4000-kw. turbines a %-in. 
dia. pipe was tried but this proved too small to keep 
the blading temperatures down to the required value 
of 250° F. and the admission of steam at intervals by 
manipulation of the valves has been resorted to. The 
recording thermometers indicate when the necessity 
for doing this arises. 

It 1s intended to increase the size of pipe so that 
the blading of the machines will remain cool with 
floating for indefinite lengths of time. According to 
L. M. Klauber, superintendent of construction of the 
company, it is a desirable practice to allow a small 
leakage of steam through the blading of turbines in 
stand-by stations, as doing this enables a machine to be 
started up on short notice without introducing dangers 
due to unequal expansion that may otherwise occur. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF 
THE PLUGGED CABLE DUCT. 


Some Questions on Ventilation, Flooding, Etc. 
By B. M. SMITH. < 


Of problems regarding underground distribution 
matters pertaining to increasing reliability, reducing 
breakdowns, increasing summer current-carrying 
capacity, etc., have received much attention before and 
more especially during the war. It is desirable and 
probable that underground construction and engineer- 
ing will continue to receive attention from the best 
talent available among operating companies because 
the cost of.this work and the investment involved are 
so high. 


As so often happens, some small and apparently 
unimportant practice, done without giving the matter 
much consideration, may play a part that turns a fail- 
ure into a success, or vice versa. In underground 
transmission of electrical energy there is one little 
matter that has to do with the current-carrying 
capacity of the cables, with manhole fires, with venti- 
lation and with flooding. Yet this matter has received 
practically no attention from the technical press and 
the writer does not recall having heard it discussed 
before any of the engineering meetings of societies or 
those held by company departments. This matter 
deals with whether the vacant ducts of underground 
cable lines should be left vacant or whether they 
should be plugged up until required for cable. 

Why might it be desirable to plug up vacant ducts? 
What are the objections to plugging them up if there 
are any objections? These are the questions that the 
underground foreman wants to know, and for this 
reason a brief statement as to the pros and cons of 
the case may be of use and may help to bring out 
some discussion of what is the general practice among 
the larger companies. 


REASONS FOR PLuGGING VACANT Ducts. 


If a duct line is built and some of the ducts remain 
without cables being pulled into them, silt and seepage 
is prone to flow from manhole to manhole, according 
to the grade. With changeable climatic conditions, 
this silt will probably dry up, leaving the duct or 
ducts not containing cables filled and choked instead 
of vacant. This choking of vacant ducts causes many 
troubles and delays in pulling in cable. 

Vacant ducts offer a free channel for the flow of 
water from manhole to manhole. While the vacant 
duct may result in several manholes being flooded 
instead of one, they may also enable several manholes 
to contain a small amount of water instead of one or 
two to be filled. It depends upon circumstance, as 
regards water, therefore, whether it is advisable to 
plug or allow to remain open, vacant ducts. 

Manhole fires are not uncommon. A cable breaks 
down and a fire once started is often able to persist 
for a long time. Paper insulation, well impregnated, 
burns rapidly and this may be possible and may even 
be encouraged when gas from leaky gas mains is 
present. The plugged vacant duct prevents gas from 
traveling from manhole to manhole, tending to isolate 
gas explosions and manhole fires. In this same con- 
nection it can be stated that a manhole fire cannot 
exist for any length of time when there is no air to 
support combustion. One, in fact the chief, source of 
air to support fires in manholes is through vacant 
ducts. Many tenacious fires in manholes have been 
traced to a leakage of gas from adjacent manholes, 
the gas reaching the location where the arc from a 
cable breakdown started a fire. Vacant and unplugged 
cable ducts are responsible for manhole covers being 
blown off a number of manholes simultaneously. when 
a cable breaks down in one of them. Every city like 
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Chicago, New York, etc., has had experiences where 
anywhere from a few to twenty manhole covers have 
been blown up in the air within a few minutes of 
each other. | 

Manhole fires while not common when the number 

of manholes in existence, do occur. But they occur 
so infrequently that special precautions against them 
mav not appear universally justifed. However, there 
is an argument against plugging the vacant duct that 
applies to practically every underground system. That 
is the argument of ventilation. The vacant and open 
ducts act as channels through which air circulates, 
following the same laws that govern the escape of 
gases from a boiler room through a stack, namely, that 
_the greater the temperature difference the greater the 
draft and circulation of air. If vacant cable ducts are 
plugged up. cables will run hotter than otherwise, 
although of course the duct line may have been de- 
signed for all ducts, have cable pulled in and loaded 
simultaneously. 
' A number of companies, as pointed out in pre- 
vious issues of the ELECTRICAL REVIEW, use mechan- 
ical blowers to force air through cable ducts to increase 
their current-carrying capacity during the summer. 
Other companies circulate water during the hot weeks. 
These things could not be done were vacant ducts 
plugged up and the ducts containing cable closed 
up also. 

In brief, the reasons for plugging up ducts not 
carrving cables are to prevent dirt and silt from plug- 
ging them up, to prevent the passage of gas and ex- 
plosive mixtures along the duct line from manhole to 
manhole, prevent air from supporting a manhole fire 
should one start and reduce flooding locally. The rea- 
sons advanced against plugging up vacant ducts and 
the spaces around ducts containing cable are that to do 
so Ipwers the rate at which heat can be dissipated, 
since air is a magnificent insulator and it is stagnant 
when each end of a duct is plugged, and the benefit 
of whatever water happens to trickle along a duct is 
not utilized. The decision must be made after con- 
sidering the likelihood of fires and explosions, which 
depends upon the density of the pipes in the street. 
etc., and the design of cable duct. Obviously, a duct 
built two wide and six or more high will not benefit 
from having a few open vacant ducts to the same 
extent that will a duct line built six wide and six high 
because of the difference in temperature gradient. 

There are many ways of plugging a vacant duct 
or duct containing a cable. Some men plaster up the 
duct with mud, a practice more commonly used for a 
duct containing a cable. Somé men use rags, which 
are stuffed into the duct. Two pieces of wood are 
employed. cut circular, the one side to fit the duct, the 
other to fit the cable sheath snugly to plug a duct 
where a duct contains a cable, but in one piece where 
the duct is vacant. Sometimes a piece of a rag is 
placed between the plug and the duct to make a 
snug fit. 


CABLE-PULLING TRUCK SERVES MANY 
PURPOSES. 


Interesting Arrangements Used by Detroit Edison 


Company. 


The Detroit Edison Co. is using a 5-ton truck 
equipped for pulling cable into underground conduits. 
This truck is intended for use in installing cable in the 
suburban villages and cities which are out of the 
mileage range of the electric operated trucks now in 
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use. For this reason the truck is equipped with a 
stormproof top capable of housing ten or twelve men. 
making it suitable for long trips under adverse weather 
conditions. 

In ordinary work the reels of cable are delivered 
on the job by the Stores Department, but for emer- 
gency trouble jobs in suburban towns it was decided 
to provide room to carry two reels of cable on the 
truck platform, in addition to providing a suitable 
protection for the men, and for this reason all tool 
boxes are installed under the platform and seats. Each 
cable reel is mounted upon a pair of wheels for rapid 
manoeuvering. 

A Bay City power winch direct-connected to the 
transmission of the truck furnishes the power for 
pulling the cable, loading, etc. The winch is so located 
that it can also be used to pull the truck out of mud 
holes in case it becomes necessary to make trips under 
bad road conditions. The top is made so it can be 
easily removed to permit the truck being shipped by 
railroad or boat if necessary. 

All the compartments for tools, push rods, cable 
grips, ropes, jacks, etc., are provided with locks. These 
compartments occupy space which ordinarily is of no 
use on the standard truck chassis. 


EFFECT OF AIR INFILTRATION UPON 
FURNACE PERFORMANCE. 


The importance of maintaining a high percentage 
of CO, by correct firing, correct air supply and reduc- 
ing air infiltration to a minimum have been so widely 
discussed as to need little further mention. That air 
infiltration, which means air drawn into the furnace 
chamber and the passes of the boiler through cracks 
in the brickwork, crevices between iron work and 
brick and open doors, etc., is a powerful factor in 
lowering furnace temperatures and wasting coal, is 
understood. On the other hand, this much-discussed 
subject of air infiltration loses some of its meaning 
through frequent discussion, and engineers are apt to 
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Effect of Coating Furnace Setting with Vulcan-Lastite 
Compound. 


forget, or not realize how objectionable it really is. 
The accompanying diagram shows the results of a 
test made recently upon a boiler where air infiltration 
was occuring. This diagram shows the draft and 
carbon dioxide obtained by the same fireman and 
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grade of coal with the brickwork before and after 
painting with special compound for sealing up cracks 
and crevices. 

This curve shows that the CO, was increased Poth 
an average of 9.6 to 12:7%, an increase of 3.1%, repre- 
senting a reduction of the preventable waste from 6.4 
to 2.2%. This is equivalent to a fuel saving of 4.2%. 

There are so many variables in boiler-room opera- 
tion, that it is at best difficult to maintain uniform re- 
sults. The size of coal, the rate of firing, degree of 
moisture, condition of heating surfaces inside and out- 
side all combine to affect combustion efficiencies and 
boiler economy. But there is little excuse for not 
taking those precautions that are more or less perma- 
nent in result. Panting furnace settings so as to 
prevent air infiltration, covering steam pipes with heat- 
insulating materials, and treating the boiler feed-water. 
these are some of the things that can be done toward 
making boiler-room operation efficient. 


PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE WITH HIGH- 
VOLTAGE INSULATORS. 


Discussion of N. E. L. A. Report by California Operating 
Engineers. 


The practices of seven large companies operating 
‘transmission lines on the Pacific Coast were described 
in the May 10 issue of the EvecrricaL Review. The 
report of the insulator committee at the N. E. L. A. 
convention brought out some pertinent information as 
to operating experiences among some of the most 
prominent men connected with long-distance transmis- 
sion on the Pacific Coast. 

C. O. Poole of the Southern Sierras Power Co. 
stated that it was his opinion that the daily and annual 
cvele of temperature changes were responsible for a 
large part of those insulator failures not directly 
caused by outside physical reasons. His experience 
has been that out of some 10,000 to 15,000 insulators 
that 98% of the failures occurred between the end of 
the pin and cap and that this was due to the expansion 
of the pin. He noted a particular batch of insulators 
manufactured in 1904 which had been given years of 
service at 35,000 volts and then placed in operation on 
a 55,000-volt line in a very hot climate. During the 
last five years there has been but one failure in this 
batch of pin-type insulators. 

J. P. Jollyman, Pacihe Gas & Electric Co., stated 
that in his opinion much better results would be ob- 
tained by a higher factor of safety in line insulators 
by the use of additional units, since the cost of the 
insulators themselves was a small part of that of a 
steel tower transmission line. He mentioned his expe- 
rience with insulators made in 1912 and that he had 
experienced no failures on 100-kv. lines and but very 
few on 6o-kv. lines. On pin-type insulators the per- 
centage of faulty insulators during a I2-year period 
was given as 5%. These insulators were of 4-part 
construction. These failures or faults were not dis- 
covered in any one particular part of the insulators but 
were distributed. He advocated the use of less severe 
tests on old insulators as they have shown that they 
are capable of insulating a line, hence should not be 
broken by testing at extreme voltages. 

R. S. Masson, Arizona Power Co., referring to 
the Hewlett type of insulators, gave it as his opinion 
that one reason why he had experienced such satis- 
factory results with them was that there was 2 less 
mass of metal between discs and as a consequence the 
units nearest the line did not have to do all the work. 
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J. A. Lighthipe, Southern California Edison Co., 
stated that he had made some experiments on the 
Hewlett insulators on a short stretch of 60-kv. line and 
that there had been no failures in these insulators dur- 
ing the 6' years of the test. R. S. McClelland, Elec- 
tric Bond & Share Co., New York, stated that the 
Colorado Power Co. has made extensive use of the 
Hewlett insulators and that since 1906 they have been 
almost entirely free from failures. 

J. If. Woodbridge, Sierra & San Francisco Power 
Co., stated that there was one need of good insulators 
not ordinarily noted and that was that in many cases 
it was practically impossible to take a line out of 
service for the purpose of making any tests on the 
insulators due to the nature of the load. He indicated 
that more money might be spent to. obtain insulators 
which could be guaranteed as being better in order to 
avoid the construction of additional lines. C. P. Os- 
borne, Portland Railway, Light & Power Co., stated 
that his company made annual tests with the megger 
on all transmission line insulators and required them 
to pass a 200-megohm test. 


STATION CONTROL WIRING AT 
ROCHESTER. 


Wiring Refinements Followed by Rochester Railway & 
Light Company. 


In its recent work the Rochester Railway & Light 
Co. is following some meritorious practices in install- 
ing the control wiring from the switchboards to the 
apparatus by which, among other things, any of the 
large number of wires can be readily picked up with- 
out it being necessary to handle a large number of 
wires not wanted. 

The switchboard supports consist of 3 by 1!2-1n. 
channel irons, which support the panels by iron cast- 
ings with a space of about 3 in. between. Cross pieces 
are fastened across the open side of the channel, flush 
with the edges to which covers of sheet iron or steel 
about 3 by 1/16 in. are screwed. All control wires 
are carried in these channel iron frames. To pick up 
any wire, all that it is necessary to do is to remove 
the channel-iron cover and the required wire can be 
picked up after perhaps pushing to one side adjacent 
wires. 

The company finds 3-in. channels have somewhat 
larger capacity for wires than 1'%-in. conduit. In 
fact, the 3-in. channels hold about 40 No. 12 wires 
without undue crowding. A still further advantage 
of channel iron is that if additional space for carrying 
Wires is required, another similar channel may be 
placed face to face with the one already installed and 
by replacing the sheet-iron cover, double the capacity. 
A still further advantage of this type of support is 
that outlets may be easily made at any location after 
installation. Moreover, conduit cutting and threading 
are obviated and the possibility of outlets being in the 
wrong place or too few in number does not enter the 
problem as it does when using pipe supports. It has 
been found that the use of channel-iron supports cost 
about $80 per panel less than when conduit is used. 

The control wiring consists of No. 12 wire, var- 
nished cambric insulated and covered with an outer 
braid of cotton painted with gray fireproof insulating 
paint. No joints or splices are made anywhere except 
where the wires come in the channel supports where 
the splices are readily visible and accessible. As 
nearly all wiring troubles develop at the joints, this 
practice is a worthy one. 
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Contracting- C onstruction 


Handy Tools for Electrical Men—Massachusetts Contrac- 
tors’ New Code of Practice — Big Theater Job Started 


HANDY TOOLS FOR ELECTRICIANS AND 
MAINTENANCE MEN. 


Methods of Construction and Application of Several 
Handy Home-Made Wiring Devices. 


By James A. PERRY. 


(Copyright. <All rights reserved by the author.) 


This is the second of a series of four articles describing 
the uses and construction of a number of handy tools for use 
by electricians. Although some of these descriptions have 
afpeared tn previous issues of the ELecTRICAL Review and 
other journals, they are compiled in this series with others in 
a very convenient form which adds greatly to their value and 
for reference purposes. The first of these articles describing 
several practical devices for the plant electrician appeared in 
vour issue of May 1%. 


A useful little kit for carrying around small tools 
and fittings, such as cleats, bushings, rosettes, locknuts 
and washers, can be made from a 100-lb. nail keg, as 
shown in Fig. 6. The keg is sawed in two at the mid- 
dle, except that one stave, in which notches are cut for 
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Fig. 6.—Carrier for Miscellaneous Suppliles. 


a handle, is allowed to extend. Some wiremen use 
half a dozen or so of these carriers on every big job, 
using each one for some different class of material. 

A wireman should never erect wire in an open- 
work installation until all of the kinks or bends have 
been taken out of it. These bends can, of course, be 
eliminated if sufficient tension 1s put on the wire after 
it is up, but it 1s much easier and cheaper to straighten 
the wire before it is placed in the cleats. One good 
method of straightening wire is shown in Fig. 7. One 
end of the wire is attached to a nail driven in some 
stationary substantial object. A knob is run over the 
wire and then held at an angle and drawn the entire 
length of the conductor as indicated in the illustration. 
It is necessary to maintain some tension on the wire 
while the knob is being drawn along it. This method 
is best used for No. 14 or No. 12 wires and may not 
be successful with larger ones. 

There is probably no tool that an electrical worker 
uses more frequently than he does his pocket knife. 


If he has its blades ground as shown in Fig. 8, a great 
deal of time and worry will be saved. One of the 
smaller blades can be ground on an emery wheel, as 


Fig. 7.—Straightening Wire with a Knob. 


shown at «a. The end is formed to a screw-driver 
point of suitable size for socket and rosette work. 
Near the bolster a notch is cut in the blade. With 
this notch, fixture wire can be “skinned” very rapidly 
and without breaking it, after the wireman has had a 
little practice. In use, the end of the wire is placed in 
the notch and the knife pulled along oe wire. .The 
insulation will soon come off. 
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Fig. a a of Grinding Knife Blades. 


The large knife-blade that is used almost exclu- 
sively for “skinning” wire can be ground, as shown at 
B. As all wiremen know, it is impossible to keep a 
bladé sharp if it is ased for scraping insulation, and 
also for cutting it off. With the grinding suggested, 
the lower edge can be kept quite sharp and_used_only 
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for cutting the covering, while the concave ground 
upper surface, which provides two edges, is used for 
scraping or brightening the wire, after the insulation 
has been removed. These concave edges are formed 
by cutting a groove along the top of the blade with an 
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Figs. 9, 10 and 11.—Tool for Skinning Lamp Cord—Application 
of Slotted Hammer Handie—Dimensions of Slot. 


emery wheel. The edge of an electrician’s knife will 
usually ultimately assume a curved contour instead of 
the straight edge shown in Fig. 8, B, due to constant 
sharpening. It will be found that if the knife blade 
that 1s used for cutting insulation is ground out round- 
ing as soon as the knife is obtained, it will tend to 
prevent the blade from slipping off the wire. 

A little tool, very useful for “skinning” lamp cord, 
can be made as shown in Fig. 9. In use, the lamp 
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Fig. 12.—Device for Tightening Wire. 


cord is held between the two edges, twisted around 
therein to cut the insulation around its entire circum- 
ference and then the tool is pulled. The insulation— 
both the braid and the rubber—will come with it, and 
the strands will not be broken if the wireman uses just 
the right amount of pressure on the tool. It can be 
formed from a strip of steel or iron plate. The edges 
can be made sharp with a file. 

No. 12 and 14 wire, in cleat work, can be tightened 
very nicely by the device shown in Figs. 10 and 11. 
A slot, % in. deep and 14 in. wide, is cut in the end of 
the hammer handle, at right angles to the head. The 
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slot being cut, the handle is used as shown in Fig. 10. 
All wires should be straightened as suggested in a pre- 
ceding paragraph. After they are partially erected the 
sag in them.can be pulled out with the hammer handle. 

The operation of tightening is as follows: The 
conductor is fastened by clamping in one of the cleats 
at the tar end of the run. Then at the near end of the 
run a cleat is installed and the wire placed in it. The 
screws are set up only far enough so as to bind the 
wire after it is pulled through and to prevent it from 
slipping back. Then the end of the wire is inserted in 
the slot of the handle and the hammer is turned toward 
the center of the cleat. The slack being drawn out, 
the cleat can be fastened with a screw-driver. After 
the wire has been drawn taut, intermediate cleats can 
be installed. It will be noted that this procedure elim- 
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Fig. 13.—Application of Wire Tightening Device. 


inates the necessity of lining up the intermediate cleats 
by measurement. 

Where wires heavier than No. 12 or No. 14 are 
being installed in cleats, a tightening device, arranged 
somewhat as shown in Figs. 12 and 13, will be useful. 
Aside from the fact that it is a time saver, this ar- 
rangement has the advantage that the conductors can 
be pulled very taut without the damage to insulation 
which usually occurs when an endeavor is made to 
tighten conductors with pliers. The device comprises 
(Fig. 12) a 2 by 4-in. lever, about 4 ft. long, with a 
slot cut in its end. Adjacent to and parallel with the 
slot a block, possibly 5 in. long and 2 in. square, is 
fastened with flat-head wood screws. A cleat is 
screwed to this block as shown. This cleat may be 
either of porcelain, similar to those being used on the 
job, or preferably it can be cut out of wood (maple} 
or hard fiber. The wire hole in the cleat should lie 
directly over the end of the slot. : 

In using the lever, its upper end is placed against 
a beam or some other member of the building that can 
be used as a fulcrum, and the conductor is firmly 
clamped in the cleat. Pressure on the lever tightens 
the conductor. If the conductor cannot be drawn suf- 
ficiently tight with the lever in its first position on the 
beam which forms the fulcrum, the upper end of the 
fulcrum can be blocked out from the beam, whereby 
ample leverage can be provided. 

(To be continued.) 
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NEW CODE OF PRACTICE ADOPTED BY 
MASSACHUSETTS CONTRACTORS. 


Boston District Code Contains Several New Provisions— 
Chicago Estimators’ Overhead Curve Adopted. 


The Boston district of the Massachusetts State 
Association of Electrical Contractors and Dealers held 
a meeting on May 15 at the Boston City Club. At this 
meeting several important committee reports were pre- 
sented including the report of the Committee on the 

Suilding Trades Employers Association  Electic 
Section. and the Committee on Relationship with 
Engineers. 

Attached to the announcements of this meeting was 
the new code of practice recommended by the Boston 
district to its members. This code, while substantially 
the same as that recommended by the National Asso- 
ciation of Electrical Contractors and Dealers. differs 
radically from it in several of its provisions, namely, 
the first. second and fourth. Paragraph 12 has also 
been expanded to provide that the percentage of over- 
head expense to be charged shall be determined froma 
table which is added to the code. The percentages 
shown in this table are the same as those drawn up 
by the Chicago Electrical Estimators Association 
which appeared in a previous issue of the ELECTRICAL 
Review. The new code of practice is as follows. 


A Cope oF PRACTICE FOR ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS RECOM- 
MENDED BY THE Boston DISTRICT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
STATE ASSOCIATION OF ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 
AND DEALERS. 


1.—That the electrical contract be a separate and distinct 
contract with the architect, engineer or owner and not a sub- 
contract under a general contractor. 

2.—That, in the interest of service to the owner, provision 
be made in the contract permitting the electrical contractor 
to receive payment for all material required for the job 
which is delivered on the site of the work. 

3.—Each contract shall provide for the prompt payment 
and require final inspection and payment in full within 30 
days of the completion of the work covered by said contract, 
regardless of the final settlement for the building as a whole 
or for the work of any other trade. 

4—To insure unit responsibility for the entire electrical 
work that everything pertaining to the electrical equipment 
be included in the electrical contract, such as motors, com- 
pensators, generators, main switchboard, lighting fixtures and 
such other apparatus as may be contemplated for the com- 
plete equipment. 

o.—The standard form of contract of the American 
Institute of Architects is to be the basis used for all bids 
unless otherwise mutually agreed upon. 

6.—The contractor shall not be responsible for loss due 
to any delay in the execution of the contract when such delay 
is in no way the fault of said contractor. The time lost by 
reason of strikes, lockouts. fire, washouts, delays by trans- 
portation companies or any other cause over which the con- 
tractor has no control will be added to the time of completion 
of the work by the contract. 

7.—The contractor does not estimate on or include any 
charges for cleaning, removal of rubbish, patching or repair- 
ing of plaster, brick or terra cotta work, breaking of glass, 
ofhce or telephone service, water, light, heat, fire insurance, 
use of general gangway, scaffolding, use of hoisting facilities, 
stenographer, watchman, erection of temporary structures, 
enclosures or stairs. or any other similar charge, unless 
mutually agreed upon in advance. 


8.—The contractor shall net be required to cut any work | 


except his own and shall not be required to cut, alter or 
remove his own work if due to any cause for which he is 
not responsible. 

9 —If the regular and normal charges of the work is held 
up due to extras or changes or any other causes over which 
the contractor has no control, an interference or interruption 
charge shall be made, depending on the extent of the inter- 
ference or interruption. 

10,—A_ fair price will be charged for drafting or engi- 
neering services when the contractor ts called upon to render 
such services. 

11.—The contractor shall not include temporary work in 
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his estimate unless the quantities are distinctly stated. In no 
case should it be included in an estimate maintenance or cost 
of current except on a percentage basis. 

12.—“Cost” shall be understood to mean cost of material 
and labor and the administrative or overhead expense of the 
contractor, and shall be determined as follows: 

The overhead expense depends upon the amount of the 
work and is to be computed as follows: 


A being price of material and labor delivered on job. B being 
percentage of overhead. 


LARGE THEATER NOW BEING BUILT IN 
CHICAGO. 


Many Novel Electrical Features Being Developed by 
Hub Electric Co. for This Installation. 


The construction of one of the largest moving- 
picture theaters in the country has just been started at 
the corner of 63rd street and Union avenue, Chicago. 
It will have a seating capacity of 4000 people and is 
expected to be completed about Nov. 1. The contract 
for the entire electrical installation, including fixtures. 
motors and wiring, amounting to about $30,000, has 
been awarded to the Hub Electric Co., 1819 Carroll 
avenue, Chicago. The connected load when completed 
will be about 80 kw. in lighting and 100 hp. in power. 

This installation when finished will be ane of the 
most complete and modern of any theater erected thus 
far. The interior lighting system which has been de- 
signed for this installation will consist of concealed. 
changeable-color units controlled by motor-driven dim- 
mers which will be operated from a remote switch- 
board. This system, which is already practically 
perfected, gives a very striking and beautiful effect. 
In addition many other novel and interesting features 
are being developed for use in this theater among 
which is an elaborate system for ventilating and cool- 
ing and washing the air. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE ASSOCIATION 
HOLDS QUARTERLY MEETING. 


The Pennsylvania State Association of Flectrical 
Contractors and Dealers held its quarterly meeting 
Mav 14 at the Hotel Allen. Allentown, Pa. This 
meeting was open to all branches of the electrical 
industry and was featured by interesting addresses on 
cost accounting, electrical merchandising. proposed 
legislation and other important subjects, and con- 
cluded with an electricalindustry>dinner. 
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Conduit Thread-Protecting Device—Unique Electric Tem- 
pering Furnace—Duplex Lighting Unit—Brass Connector 


New Gyrovise Thread Protector 
for Conduit or Pipe. 


A new device intended to protect 
the threaded ends of pipe has been 
developed ly the Gyrovise Co. of 
Cleveland, Ohio. It is called the 
Gyrovise thread protector and con- 
sists of a steel tube with a reinforced 
flange and a few threads at one end, 
the balance of the tube being free 
to slide over the threaded pipe. It 
can be furnished for all pipe-tubing 
or casing from 34 to 10 in. in diam- 
eter in a considerable variety of thread 
pitches. 


ar 


New Protector for Threaded Ends of 
Conduit. 


Although this device is very light 
in weight, the 2-in. size weighing 6 
to the pound, it possesses the required 
strength to protect the thread. As 
the free end of the protector slides 
over the threaded pipe and holds the 
device in exact alinement, the possi- 
bility of cutting the pipe thread is 
greatly reduced. It may be attached 
to the pipe very quickly and it is 
claimed that it may be made tight 
enough with the hand to require a 
wrench or hammer to remove, which 
assures against its working off when 
the pipe is being handled. The 
Hanged end on which is stenciled the 
size and pitch ałso protects the end 
of the pipe irom damage. 


Electric Tool-Tempering Furnace 
Using Fused Salts. 


An electric tool-tempering furnace 
which uses the barium chloride and salt 
principle is proving highly successful in 
the South Philadelphia Works of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co. The chief advantages of this 
type of furnace over those using gas, 
coke, oil or wood are constancy and 
ease of control of heat, cleanliness, 
equal heating of each particle of the 
specific part of the tool to be tempered, 
low cost of operation and excellence of 
the finished work. 

The furnace is of simple construction. 
The outer shell is a cast-iron cylinder 
about 3 ft. high and 3% ft. in diameter, 
which is packed with firebrick and occa- 
sionally a layer of asbestos. The cir- 
cular reservoir in the center. which 
forms the operating part of the fur- 
nace, is 12 in. in diameter and 14 in. 
deep. 


The heat is supplied by two pairs of 
electrodes, built in on opposite sides of 
the walls of the reservoir. The elec- 
trodes operate on a 16 to 30-volt alter- 
hating-current circuit which is con- 
trolled by a switchboard and transform- 
er. Carbon sticks are first placed be- 
tween the electrodes in the reservoir to 

lete the circuit. 
The aini is started on the 30-volt 
circuit. Salt is fed into the reservoir 
and when it is melted it acts as a con- 
ductor and completes the circuit. The 
carbon sticks are then taken out. A 
mixture of barium chloride and salt 1s 
then fed into the reservoir, the final 
proportion being about 60% barium 
chloride. —— 

When the temperature of the liquid 
reaches 1425° F., the voltage is lowered. 
The current regulation at the switch- 
board gives a quick and easy method 
of control so that the temperature of 
the liquid can be held at any predeter- 
mined degree of heat required for each 
specific tool. 

The liquid, by being kept at one tem- 
perature, heats the tool uniformly from 
surface to center and eliminates soft 
spots'in the finished tool, which 1s sel- 
dom possible when a tool 1s exposed to 
a direct or indirect flame. 

The furnace throws off very little 
heat so that it meets with the approval 
of the workmen. This also means high 
efficiency since substantially all the elec- 
trical energy supplied goes into the bath 
and very little is wasted externally. 


— 


Livingston Economy Light for 
Interior Lighting. 


An interior lighting unit with several 
unique features has been placed on the 
market by J. Livingston & Co., Inc., 
Grand Central Terminal, New York 
City. Additional facts about this unit 
have been brought to our attention, sup- 
plementing those we described m a re- 
cent issue. This unit is known by the 
trade name “Livingston Economy 
Light,” to emphasize that its use is 
economical both of money and of eye- 
sight. 

The upper of the reflectors is made of 
porcelain-enameled steel and the lower 
bowl is of an opal glass known as 
Celestialite. This diffuses the light that 
passes downward through it and also 
reflects part of the light to the outer 
surface of the large reflector. The 
major portion of the light is reflected 
upward by the large reflector toward 
the ceiling. Thus the unit gives three 
kinds of light distribution, two which 
are indirect and one direct. 

This lighting unit has a pleasing out- 
line. It is easilv cleaned. and is fur- 
nished, either plain or decorated, for 
Mazda C lamps ranging from 75 to 500- 
watt sizes. Its design has been worked 
out to practically eliminate glare and at 
the same time to give a high efficiency of 


|} 
illumination. It can be used in a vari- 
ety of interiors, the size and decoration 
being selected to suit the individual re- 
quirements. 
This unit 1s licensed under the Du- 
plexalite Corporation patents. 


Sherman Brass Set-Screw Con- 
nectors. 


The ordinary tubular connectors 
with set screws tor clamping the wire 
or cable have been in use by elec- 
trical men for over a score of years 
and it seemed had reached perfection 
long ago. Quite recently, however, a 
brass-goods manufacturing company 
determined to add a line of these con- 


Fig. 1.—Connector With Continuous Bore 
for No. 0 Solid or Stranded Cable. 


nectors to its products and before 
doing so undertook a study to see 
what improvements could be made in 
their construction without adding ma- 
terially to their price. 

As a result two types of connectors 
were developed. Fig. 1 shows one of 
the connectors with a continuous bore 
clear through and two set screws. 
These are suitable for either solid or 
stranded wire and cable from No. 12 
to No. 0000 size. Fig. 2 shows one of 
the larger four-screw connectors with 
a dividing wall in the middle of the 
bore, making a separate receptacle for 


stranded cable at each end. These 
are made for No. 14 to No. 0000 
stranded wires and cables. In each 


case the smaller sizes have two and 
the larger ones four set screws. All 
connectors are made from solid brass 
rod, accurately machined to size. The 
set screws are heavily galvanized and 
hence substantially rustproof. The 


Fig. 2.—Connector With Dividing Wall 
for No. 0000 Stranded Cable. 


connectors can therefore be kept in 
stock by the dealer for a long time 
without deteriorating and the pur- 
chaser can use them over and over 
again after removing from any tem- 
porary work. 

Each and every connector has its 
number stamped on its side to facili- 
tate reordering without looking up 
the catalog number. These connect- 
ors are made by the H. B. Sherman 
Manufacturing Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 
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Manufacturing Facilities of Crystal Washing Machine— 
Wheeler, Mechlin & Rhea Organizse—Exhibits—Catalogs 


Bittman & Battee, Inc., manufac- 
turers’ agent, 84 Second street, San 
Francisco, will represent the Hazard 
Manufacturing Co. of Wilkes Barre, 
Pa., manufacturer of steel and wire 
rope, electric wires and cables, etc. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool. Co., 52 
Vanderbilt avenue, New York, has 
completed negotiations for the pur- 
chase of property at 6-8 East 44th 
street, and is understood to be plan- 
ning for the erection of a new two- 


story building on the site for its ex- 


clusive occupancy. 


Templeton, Kenly Exhibit.—At the 
convention of the National Electric 
Light Association, held during the 
past week, Templeton, Kenly & Co., 
Ltd.. Chicago, exhibited and demon- 
strated the No. 328 Simplex pole pull- 
ing and pole straightening jack. This 
jack was operated under actual work- 
ing conditions, where its many fea- 
tures and its great operating facili- 
ties as a practical, economical and 
efficient tool for pulling and straight- 
ening telephone, telegraph, electric 
light and power poles were demon- 
strated. 


Home Electric Appliance Co. has 
opened for business at 322 20th street, 
Rock Island, Ill., specializing in all 
kinds of electrical devices for the 
home, with daily free demonstrations. 


Trimble & Follick Electric Co., 
Bloomington, Ill., has been organized 
by Paul E. Follick and Roy F. Trim- 
ble. The new firm will be located at 
320 South Main street and will spe- 
cialize in farm lighting. Mr. Trim- 
ble, one of the organizers of the com- 
pany, has been head electrician for 
the Bloomington & Normal Railway 
& Lighting Co. for the past six years. 
Mr. Follick has recently been dis- 
charged from the aviation service of 
the army, where he served for 18 
months as an electrician. 


Brown Portable Conveying Ma- 
chinery Co., 10 South La Salle street, 
Chicago, has issued Bulletin No. 2, 
describing Brown portable conveyors 
and elevators. The bulletin, which is 
illustrated and contains 48 pages, de- 
scribes the many applications of the 
conveyors to the transmission of 
freight. The conveyors are elec- 
trically operated and are adjustable 
to deliver packages to different ele- 
vations and to different points on a 
floor. By means of a worm gear, 
certain types of the conveyors are 
adaptable to stacking packages and 
parcels in horizontal rows, as well as 
in tiers. The different types of the 
conveyors are designed to accommo- 
date all kinds of freight, whether in 
barrels, boxes, sacks, rolls; whether 
m heavy or in light parcels; and 
whether the material in the parcels 
represents drvgoods, nails, flour, su- 
car, Wire, cement or anything else. 


The conveyors, which eliminate in 
some instances 90 per cent of the 
inan power used before their instal- 
lation, are adaptable to any situation 
in which freight is to be handled. , 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West 
Orange, N. J., has recently inaugurat- 
ed classes for the study of the Eng- 
lish language for employes of foreign 
birth at its local plant. The studies 
are under direction of Chester , E. 
Taylor, Americanization Secretary of 
the Y. M. C. A. at Orange, N. ; 
Classes are held every Tuesday and 
Thursday afternoon, and the company 
will make an allowance of half pay 
to all employes for time spent in the 
studies. 


Edison Electric Appliance Co., Inc., 
5660 West Taylor street, Chicago, is 
sending to the trade very attractive 
broadsides of the G. E. and Hot- 
point divisions. These describe in 
detail the plans of the company for 
national advertising of electric house- 
hold appliances and gather together 
in a condensed form, reproductions 
in colors of the 1919 Spring adver- 


tising of the three divisions, G. E 


Hughes and Hotpoint. <A broadside 
of the Hughes Division is devoted 
to the Hughes electric range and hot 
water heater, and contains advertise- 
ments which will appear in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Womans Home 
Companion, American Magazine and 
other leading periodicals during May, 
June and July. It also illustrates a 
splendid line of electric ranges, de- 
signed to meet the needs of the large 
as well as the small consumer. 


Wheeler, Mechlin & Rhea, West 
Street building, New York City, have 
organized to furnish service to for- 
eign and domestic clients purchasing 
inachinery and engineering materials 
in the United States. This concern 
has made an extensive study of the 
markets of the United States and is 
enabled to procure for its clients the 
best American products. A partial 
‘list of products which the organiza- 
tion is prepared to purchase follows: 
General construction materials and 
plant; steam and electric railway ma- 
terials, equipment and supplies; elec- 
tric light and power apparatus and 
supplies; shop and factory equipment: 
harbor, wharf dredging and freight 
handling equipment; highway, street, 
sanitation and water supply plant and 
materials; mining and smelting plant 
equipment. The firm also arranges 
co-ordinated production programs for 
shipments from one or several manu- 
facturing plants, follows production 
schedules at the factories by a fol- 
low-up system or correspondence and 
personal visits, and supervises inspec- 
tion, packing and shipments by rail 
and water. Earl Wheeler, a member 
of the firm, has been director, de- 


partment of electrical and mechan- 
ical engineering, engineer school, 
corps of engineers, United States 
Army; treasurer and general man- 
ager of the Electric Speedometer Co., 
Washington, D. C., and local manager 
of the General Electric Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Another member of 
the tirm is Frank Rhea, who has had 
an extenSive experience in the rail- 
way engineering field both in railway 
work and manufacturing. <A. O. 
Mechlin, associate member, as lieu- 
tenant commander, civil engineer 
corps, United States Navy, had 
charge of the construction of addi- 
tions to the naval academy; the navy 
and munitions building, Washington, 
D. C. He was also in charge of the 
construction of shops, buildings, 
wharves, power plant, etc. He was 
formerly a member of the firm of 
Mechlin & Starr, architectural engi- 
neers, Washington, D. C. 


A. B. Elektriska Armaturfabriken, 
Tyringe, Sweden, one ot the largest 
Swedish electrical manufacturing 
companies, is seeking a representa- 
tive in the United States to become 
sole distributor in this country for its 
line of electric lighting fixtures and 
lamps. These are made in copper, 
brass and iron, both plain and orna- 
mental. The company states it has 
exceptionally good facilities for man- 
ufacturing economically and is ready 
to compete actively for American 
trade on the basis of price as well as 
quality. 


The Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has just pub- 
lished a new six-page envelope fold- 
er entitled “Melting Metal with Elec- 
trically Heated Pots.” This folder 
calls attention to the advantages of 
electrically heated melting pots over 
gas and gasoline, on account of clean- 
liness, elimination of open flame, 
greater ettciency and ease of control. 
C-H electrically heated metal melt- 
ing pots are made to melt down and 
maintain at the proper temperature 
all soft materials, such as lead, tin, 
solder babbitt, etc. They are limited 
to a maximum temperature of 555° 
F., and are made in standard sizes up 
to 150 Ib. metal capacity. Two types 
are described in this new folder—the 
floor type being made in 10 and 25 Jb. 
sizes and the bench type in 50, 100 
and 150-lb. capacity. Automatic tem- 
perature control equipment similar to 
that used on electric linotype pots is 
furnished at the option of the pur- 
chaser with either of these two types. 
The automatic temperature control 
consists of a dynamic thermometer 
and the control panel. The bulb of 
the thermometer is immersed in the 
metal and the coil is set to the tem- 
perature desired. The action of the 
equipment is such that the metal is 
kept between-a minimum and a max- 
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imum temperature, the current being 
turned on only when the temperature 
-of the metal drops to the minimum. 
Prices, dimensions and other descrip- 
tive matter are included. 


Leeds & Northrup Co., 4901 Sten- 
ton avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
prepared for distribution catalog No. 
48 dealing with the measurement of 
conductivity of electrolytes. This 
publication is divided into four sec- 
tions, the first of which is devoted to 
a discussion of Precision measure- 
ment of electrolytic conductivity and 
the use of Precision equipment in 
this connection. Another section 
treats with electrolytic measurements 
in industrial work and the develop- 
ment of apparatus for the utilization 
of commercial frequency of 60 cycles. 
A third division has to do with stu- 
dents’ conductivity equipment and 
illustrates clearly the methods used 
in measurements of high precision. 
The remainder of the book consists 
of price lists on apparatus for meas- 
urements of precision, apparatus tor 
commercial work and apparatus for 
students’ work. 


Exhibit of Johns-Manville Products. 
—One of the most attractive exhib- 
its held by manufacturers at the con- 
vention of the National Electric Light 
Association at Atlantic City was that 
of the H. W. Johns-Manville Co., 
New York City, displaying asbestos 
wood, a product of particular inter- 
-est to the electrical field. The rear 
wall of the booth was covered in a 
very attractive manner by large pan- 
-els of Johns-Manville Transite and 
Ebony asbestos woods. Exhibited 
on a long table or counter, also fin- 
ished in asbestos wood, was an entire 
cline of “Noark” approved renewable 
fuses and links, standard service 
boxes and fittings, subway boxes, 
meter devices, fiber underground con- 
duit and fittings, molded insulators 
.and hard fiber sheets and tubes, etc. 
The special feature of this exhibit, 
which proved of wide interest, was 
.an all-glass case showing asbestos in 
its various stages from raw mineral 
rock to finished product, indicative of 
the remarkable growth of the asbes- 
tos industry in recent years. Finished 
products of asbestos, such as pack- 
ings, pipe coverings, rootings and 
building materials were also displayed. 
The entire exhibit was one of un- 
usual interest and afforded electrical 
men an excellent opportunity to see 
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and study all of the products through 
which the Johns-Manville company 
serves the electrical field. 


Western Electric Organization 
Changes.—A number of changes in 
the organization of the Western Elec- 
tric Co. will take effect June 1. These 
changes in the government and sales 
departments of the company are as 
follows: J. M. Skinkle, formerly con- 
nected with the engineering depart- 
ment, has been appointed assistant 
manager of the government depart- 
ment with headquarters at New York. 
J. A. Pizzini, for a number of years 
sales manager at the New York office, 
has been appointed assistant man- 
ager of that office. W. J. Drury, un- 
til recently manager of the Cleve- 
land house of the company, will suc- 
ceed Mr. Pizzini as sales manager at 
New York. A. M. Collins, formerly 
sales manager of the Detroit office, 
succeeds Mr. Drury as manager of 
the Cleveland house. A. R. Maynard, 
until recently connected with the 
sales department in Chicago, has been 
appointed sales manager at Detroit, 
succeeding Mr. Collins. 


Crystal Washing Machine Secures 
New Manufacturing Quarters.—With 
its manufacturing facilities greatly in- 
creased and new machinery installed, 
the Crystal Washing Machine Co. of 
Detroit, is now building 1000 electric 
washing machines monthly. New 


‘manufacturing quarters have been se- 


cured by the company and its floor 
space now totals 35,000 sq. ft. The 
Crystal company builds all the parts 
of its machine with the exception of 
the electric motor and wringer. On 
the first floor of its main building are 
the shipping and meta] departments. 
In the latter the sheets of Armco 
metal used in making the tanks and 
cylinders are formed and soldered. 
The tanks are then placed in the 
metal frames of the machines and- 


“elevated to the second floor where 


the assembled units from the ma- 
chine shop, ‘located in a separate 
building, are attached. The machines 
are then given the first coat of primer 
paint and placed in the drying room 
for five hours. 

When thoroughly dry, the ma- 
chines, are moved upon an elevated 
platform where the motors are in- 
stalled. Being. placed upon a plat- 
form, the lower sections of the ma- 
chines are in a direct line with the 


Machine Co. 
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workmen's eyes and perfect align- 
ment of the motors is assured. The 
wringers are next attached and the 
machifes are operated for three or ` 
four hours, after which they are 
thoroughly tested. 

The finishing coat of paint is then 
applied, after which the machines are 
subjected to another thorough test, 
and then taken to the shipping de- 
partment where each is crated sepa- 
rately. A most thorough system of 
inspection prevails throughout the 
plant, and the result of every oper- 
ation in the machine shop, as well as 
the other departments, is inspected 
before the units are passed on for 
assembling. 

_ During the last five years many 
improvements and refinements have 
been : made in the design and con- 
struction of the Crystal washing ma- 
chine. All belts and chains have been 
eliminated; the specially designed 
motor is enclosed, while an automatic 
friction release prevents all danger 
of blowing out motor or fuses. Its 
perforated zinc cylinder revolves in 
one direction with sufficient force to 
cleanse the daintiest linens or coars- 
est fabrics thoroughly. The cylinder 
1s SO constructed that the clothes are 
kept open at all times for the free 
passage of the water, steam and suds 
through the meshes of the cloth. The 
cylinder capacity is eight sheets or 
their equivalent in other clothes at 
oye loading. 

he Crystal machine takes up only 
30 by 28-in. floor space, weighs 170 
lb. and has a galvanized steel or cop- 
per body. It is beautifully finished 
with pearl gray, waterproof enamel. 
The Crystal wringer swings in three 
different positions and reverses. The 
wringer and washer can be operated 
at the same time. The wringer has 
a safety release while the wringer. 
lock is conveniently located, as is the 
control of the wringer. 

F. C. Sebulske, general manager of 
the Crystal Washing Machine Co.. 
says that the ever-increasing demand 
for Crystal washers is ample evidence 
that women are becoming more and 
more interested in labor-saving de- 
vices for the home. He asserts that 
as a result of an investigation he has 
recently made, he is firmly convinced 
that electric washing machines will, 
within a few years, be regarded as a 
necessity in practically all the homes 
that are wired for electric service. 


View in Large Stock Room of Crystal) Washing Machine Co. 
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Weekly Record of Construction Activities—Conventions 


EASTERN STATES. 


Claremont, N. H.—The Claremont 
Power Co. has installed a new gen- 
erator in its plant at Claremont, N. H. 
This generator is a 400-kv-a. alter- 
nator and is direct-connected to the 
water wheels. 


Claremont, N. H.—The town of 
Claremont is about to install a motor- 
driven siren or compressed-air whistle 
on the fire-alarm system to be oper- 
ated by electric current furnished by 
the Claremont Power Co. 


Amsden, Vt.—Amsden Lime Co., 
which has been closed down for a 
number of years, has recently changed 
hands and has begun operation again. 
This quarry 1s located near the trans- 
mission line of the Colonial Power & 
Light Co. and the new owners are 
favorably considering the installation 
of electric power. The lime which 
this company puts out is used for 
building purposes and is considered 
oi the best quality. On account of 
the building boom in this territory 
the company will no doubt flourish. 


Rutland, Vt.—Pincus & Donnelly 
Co., North Poultney, has completed 
arrangements for the complete elec- 
trification of its slate quarry. Power 
for operation will be furnished by 
the Western Vermont Power & Light 
Co., Rutland. 


Springfield, Vt.—The Board of Vil- 
lave Trustees has made arrangements 
for extensions in the local electric 
street lightine system, to include the 
installation of additional lighting 
units. 


South Poultney, Vt.—Construction 
work has been started for an exten- 
sion to the William Griffith Slate Co. 
at South Poultney. This quarry will 
be changed from steam to electric 
drive and will have about 120 hp. con- 
nected as soon as the line is com- 
pleted. The Griffith Slate Co. is finan- 
ue the cost of construction of the 
ine. 


Windsor, Vt—Windsor Foundry 
Corp. has been incorporated under the 
laws of Vermont with an authorized 
capital of $200,000. The new company 
has purchased the Windsor plant of 
the Cooley-Wright Manufacturing Co. 
of Waterbury, Vt., and the business 
will be continued in the present plant 
until such time as arrangements can 
be made to build a new plant at 
Windsor. The plans for the proposed 
plant call for a building 80 by 200 ft. 
and with all modern equipment. One 
part of the equipment it is consider- 
ing installing is an electric steel fur- 
nace. This will be the only steel fur- 
nace in the vicinity and will mean 
additional load for the Colonial Pow- 
er & Light Co. 


New Britain, Conn.—I.anders, Frary 
& Clark, manufacturers of electrical 


appliances, etc., have taken bids for 
the construction of the proposed brick 
structure, about 50 by 100 ft. Davis 
& Brooks, New Britain, are architects 
for the company. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥Y.—Brooklyn Edison 
Co., 360 Pearl street, has awarded a 
contract to John Thatcher & Son, 60 
Park avenue, for alterations and im- 
provements in its power plant on 66th 
street, near First avenue. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—Bristol-Myers Co., 
277 Greene avenue, has under consid- 
eration the erection of additions to its 
plant at Hillside township, N. J. The 
work includes a boiler plant. Wil- 
liam M. Bristol, president of the com- 
pany. 


Greenwich, N. Y.—Greenwich Elec- 
tric Co. 1s understood to be consider- 
ing plans for the erection of a large 


new addition to its local power plant. 


to provide for increased capacity. 
H. C. Grey is engineer for the com- 


pany. 


Long Island City, N. Y.—Cole Dun- 
can Boiler Co., 15 Clay street, Brook- 
lyn, has had plans prepared for the 
construction of a new one-story brick, 
steel and concrete plant, about 30x120 
ft. to be located at Borden avenue 
and Creek street, Long Island City. 
The works will be used for increased 
capacity. 


Montauk, N. Y.—Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, Navy Department, has 
completed plans for the erection of a 
new power plant at the local Gov- 
ernment site. C. W. Parksy is chief. 


New York, N. Y.—Waco Manufac- 
turing Co.. a Massachusetts organiza- 
tion, has filed notice of authorization 
to operate in New York with a capi- 
tal of $50,000 for the manufacture of 
electrically operated heating appli- 
ances, etc. J. R. Baker. 101 Duane 
street, has been appointed to act as 
local representative. 


New York, N. Y.—Fire recently 
damaged the plant of the Empire 
Lighting Fixture Co., 224-6 Center 
street, manufacturer of electric light 
and gas fixtures. The company is un- 
derstood to be planning for imme- 
diate repairs. 


New York, N. Y.—Max Garfunkel, 
303 Fifth avenue, has had plans pre- 
pared for the erection of a one-story 
brick addition to his power plant. In 
connection with other proposed work. 
the structure is estimated to cost 
$25,000. 


New York, N. Y.—New York Edi- 
son Co. has recently been awarded a 
contract for furnishing electric en- 
ergy for the operation of elevator 
equipment in the Hotel Ashton, Mad- 
ison avenue and 93rd street. The 
management of the hotel has recently 
completed a change in the elevator 


equipment from the hydraulic type to 
electrically operated apparatus. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y.—Niagara Falls 
Power Co., Canal Basin, has awarded 
a contract for the erection of a one- 
story extension to its local power 
plant, about 65x238 ft. The structure, 
which is estimated to cost $160,000 
with equipment, will be used for in- 
creased capacity. The Read-Codding- 
ton Co., Portage road, Niagara Falls, 
is the building contractor. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y.—The plant of 
the United States Light & Heat 
Corp. is to be enlarged by the con- 
struction of several new buildings. 
Several acres of adjoining property 
have been purchased to provide for 
extensions. The plant already covers 
nine acres, 


Rochester, N. Y.—Rochester Rail- 
way & Light Co. will issue bonds to 
the amount of $500,000 for an addi- 
tion to its power house. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—Orders have been 
received in Syracuse by officials of the 
Lackawanna and New York Central 
Railroads issued by the Railroad Ad- 
ministration for the curtailment of 
certain work on improvements, etc. 
Included in the order is the proposed 
power plant to be erected by the lat- 
ter organization at Solvay, estimated 
to cost about $500,000. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—The city has had 
plans prepared for the installation of 
additional lighting units in its street 
lighting system on Clinton avenue. 
It is also proposed to extend the sys- 
tem’ from Clinton avenue south to 
South Goodman street. 


Bloomfield, N. J.—Sprague Electric 
Works of the General Electric Co. is 
using the new addition to its plant 
completed some few months ago, for 
the manufacture of electric control- 
ing devices, including rheostats, com- 
mutators, etc. The company has de- 


veloped some interesting apparatus 
with improvements over previous 
types of equipment. 

Camden, N. J.— Public Service 


Corp. is arranging for extensive re- 
pairs and improvements in its rolling 
stock, following the recent fare in- 
crease granted by the Board of Pub- 
lic Utility Commissioners. 


Dover, N. J.—New Jersey Power & 
Light Co. has inaugurated operations 
in its plant at Bernardsville for the 
production of ice. The plant has a 
capacity of about 14 tons of ice per 
day. 

Newark, N. J.—Independent Lamp 
& Wire Co., 1733 Broadway, New 
York, is considering the erection of a 
new four-story plant on property re- 
cently acquired on Runyon street. 
Newark, bounded by Hillside and 
Belmont avenues. Nathan Hofheimer 
is president of the company. 
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Newton, N. J.—Newton Electric & 
Gas Co. had a hearing at Newark be- 
fore the Public Utility Commission 
recently regarding the construction of 
a line from Dover to Newton to sup- 
ply them with current from the New 
Jersey Power & Light Co. The Com- 
mission granted its request and it is 
expected that the construction work 
on this line will soon be commenced 
by the New Jersey Power & Light 
Co. The cost of the line will be ap- 
proximately $40,000. 


Perth Amboy, N. J.—The Board of 
Aldermen is understood to be ar- 
ranging plans tor the furnishing of 
electric power for industrial purposes, 
the plans calling for the erection of a 


new plant, estimated to cost in the 
neighborhood of $60,000. 


Sussex, N. J.—The Sussex Borough 
Council has awarded a contract to the 
local electric company for an increase 
in the supply of electric energy for 
street-lighting purposes. 


Dover, Del.— Keokuk Power Trans- 
mission Co., Keokuk, Iowa, a Dela- 
ware corporation, has filed notice with 
the Secretary of State of an increase 
in its capital from $200,000 to $800.- 
000, to provide for general business 
expansion. 


Monkton, Md.—Monkton Roller 
Mills has awarded a contract to E. 
H. Mosher, Munsey building. Balti- 
more, for the erection of a hydro- 
electric power plant, to be used for the 
operation of its local four mills. The 
work is estimated to cost $30,000. 


Harrisburg, Pa.—The City Council 
has passed ordinances providing for 
extension in the electric street-light- 
ing system in the Fourteenth Ward, 
including the installation of new light- 
ing units. Clark E. Diehl is city elec- 
trician. 


Johnstown, Pa.—The Board of Di- 
rectors of the Memorial Hospital, 
Napoleon street, has completed plans 
for the erection of a new two-story 
boiler plant and laundry building at 
the institution, about 45x70 ft. The 
structure is estimated to cost $50.000. 
W. R. Myton. First National Bank 
building, is architect. 


Kingston, Pa.—Kingston Coal Co. 
is planning to commence work at an 
early date on the installation of a large 
new electrically operated pumping 
unit, about 18 ft. high, 25 ft. long and 
15 ft. wide, of the quintuple type, re- 
cently constructed for the company by 
the Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown. 
The unit has a capacity of discharg- 
ing 3,000,000 gal. of water per day 
from a depth of 700 ft., which required 
a 500 hp. rating steam turbine operat- 
ing at 6000 r.p.m. These revolutions 
are stepped down to 600, and then by 
a double helical gear wheels are re- 
duced to 50 r.p.m. at the pump. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Considerable new 
electrical, power plant and heating 
equipment will be required in con- 
nection with the proposed addition 
and alterations and improvements at 
the plant of C. A. Asher, located at 
21 Armat street, Germantown section, 
manufacturer of confectionery. Bal- 
linger & Perrot, 17th and Arch streets, 
are architects for the company. 


Philadelphia, Pa—In connection 
with the ordinance recently intro- 
duced in the City Council providing 
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DATES AHEAD. 


Vancouver Association 
Contractors and Dealers. Convention, 
Vancouver, B. C., May 26 and 27. Sec- 
retary, Capt. W. J. Conway, 406 York- 
shire building, Vancouver, B. C. 


Tllinois Association of 
Contractors and Dealers.. 
convention, Decatur, Ill., June. Sec- 
retary, N. M. Blumenthal, 179 West 
Washington street, Chicago. 


Electrical Supply Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion. Annual convention, Hot Springs, 
Va., June 10, 11 and 12. Headquar- 
ters, The Homestead Hotel. Secre- 
tary, Franklin Overbagh, 411 South | 
Clinton street, Chicago. 


Tri-State Water and Light Associa- 
tion. Annual convention, Greenwood, 
S. C., June 17-18. Secretary-treasurer, 
W. F. Stieglitz, Columbia, S. C. 


American Society of Mechanical En- 
Zineers. Spring meeting, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Detroit, Mich., June 17-20. Secre- 
tary, Calvin W. Rice, 29 West 39th 
street, New York City. 


American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers. Summer meeting, Boscon, 
Mass., June 18-21. Secretary, Prof. J. 
C. Olsen, Polytechnic Institute, Brook- 
iyn, N. Y. 


Electricai 


Electrical 
Summer 


American Institute of Electrical En- 


Zineers. Annual convention, Adiron- 
dacks, N. Y., June 24-27. Headquar- 
ters, Lake Placid Club. Secretary, 


F. L. Hutchinson, 33 West 39th street, 
New York. 


National Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers. Annual con- 
vention, Milwaukee, Wis., July 15, 16 


and 17. General manager, William H. 
Morton, 110 West 40th street, New 
York City. 

Ohio Electric Light Association. 
Annual meeting, Cedar Point, Ohio. 
July 15-18. Headquarters, Breakers 
Hotel. Secretary, D. L Gaskill, 


Greenville. Ohio. 


International Association of Munici- 
pal Electricians. Annual convention, 
Chicago, Sept. 23-26. Secretary, Clar- 
ence R. George, Houston, Tex. 


Association of Iron and Steel Elec- 
trical Engineers. Annual convention, 
St. Louis, Mo., September, 1919. Sec- 
retary, John F. Kelly, Empire build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


National Association of Electrical 
Inspectors. Annual meeting, Spring- 
field, Mass., Oct. 13 and 14. Secretary, 
W. L. Smith, Concord, Mass. 


Illuminating Engineering Society. 
Annual convention, Chicago, Il., Oc- 
tober. General secretary, Clarence L. 
Law, 29 West 39th street, New York 
City. 


for a proposed municipal loan of $14,- 
750,000 for improvements, etc.. it is 
understood that an appropriation of 
$300,000 of this amount will be de- 
voted to electrical bureau construc- 


tion, including additions, extensions 


and improvements. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Fire recently dam- 
aged the boiler plant at the refinery of 
the A. D. Miller’s Sons Co., Preble 
and Columbus avenues. It is under- 
stood that the structure will be im- 
mediately rebuilt. 


Durham, N. C.—The city has com- 
pleted plans for the installation of an 
electric street-lighting system of the 
“white way” type, the work being es- 
timated to cost $30,000. 


Hobgood, N. C.—The council is 
planning ways and means to establish 
municipal light plant. Address mayor. 


Ehrhardt, S. C.—Ehrhardt Manu- 
facturing Co. has organized and will 
install a telephone, electric light sys- 
tem, ginnery and ice plant. J. M. 
Kinard, president. 
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Rock Hill, S. C.—Stegall Water & 
Light Co. has tiled notice with the 
Secretary of State of an increase in 
its capital from $25,000 to $30,000, to 
provide for general business expan- 
sion. ° 


Fort Gaines, Ga.—Georgia-Alabama 
Power Co. has recently completed ne- 
gotiations for the purchase of a large 
tract of land on the Pataula Creek, 
as a site for the construction of a 
hydroelectric power plant. The pro- 
posed plans include the erection of 
new concrete dams, the project to cost 
approximately $200,000. Dermott 
Shemwell, Lexington, N. C., is pres- 
ident. 


Lyerly, Ga.—Catooga River Power 
Co. has broken ground for the con- 
struction of an electric power plant 
at East Lyerly, to be located on the 
Chattooga river, for the furnishing of 
electric energy for industrial pur- 
poses to East Lyerly, Owings, and 
neighboring sections. 


Lyons, Ga—An election will be 
held to decide the question of issuing 
bonds for electric light plant. Ad- 
dress mayor. 


Reidsville, Ga.—The city has award- 
ed a contract to the J. B. McCrary 
Co., Atlanta, for the installation of a 
municipal electric light plant. The 
structure is estimated to cost $12,000. 


Springfield, Ga.—Fire recently de- 
stroyed practically the entire local 
power plant, and it is understood 
that plans are being arranged for 
immediate rebuilding. 


Savannah, Ga.—A $1,500,000 meat 
packing plant will be established here 
by interests headed by Imbris & Co., 
James Imbris, president, New York 
City. An electric light and power 
plant, ice and refrigerating plant and 
by-products plant will be established 
in connection therewith. 


Jacksonville, Fla.—St. Elmo W. 
Acosta, Albert J. Bucky, John A. 
Cunningham and associates will seek 
legislative authority for constructing 
and operating electric railway be- 
tween Jacksonville and beach points, 
it being proposed that the line cross 
the bridge to be built here over St. 
Johns River. 


Winter Garden, Fla—The city is 
understood to be arranging plans for 
the construction of a new power 
plant to be used for municipal ser- 
vice. W. H. Reams is mayor. 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Resolutions ask- 
ing estimate cost of installing boule- 
vard lights on McMillan street, from 
May street to Woodburn avenue on 
Gilbert avenue, from Gilbert avenue 
viaduct to Locust street, will be intro- 
duced in council by Cliff E. Martin, 
councilman. 


Cleveland, Ohio.—Architect Geo. S. 
Rider, 612 Century building, has pre- 
pared plans and will let contracts for 
a $35,000 factory to be erected by the 
Leonard Electric Manufacturing Co., 
433 Champlain avenue. The building 
will be of concrete construction, two 
stories high, steam heating, plumbing 
and electric lighting. 


Cleveland, ©Ohio.—Jordan Motor 
Car Co.. East 152d-street, will erect 
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a $78.000 power plant. The building 
will be two and one-half stories high, 
brick and concrete construction, 
plumbing and electric lighting. Con- 
tracts have been let to Hunkin Con- 
key Co.. Century building. The speci- 
fications include dynamos, gerierators, 
switchboards, cement floor, modern 
coal feeding equipment, boilers, en- 
gine pump, etc. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Northern Ohio 
Traction & Light Co. has fled ap- 
plication with the Public Utilities 
Commission for permission to issue 
bonds for $6,708,000, a portion of the 
proceeds to be used, it is understood, 
for extensions and improvements, etc. 


Hamilton, Ohio.—An ordinance has 
passed the council providing for an 
issue of $17,000 in bonds to improve 
the electric light plant. Address Frank 
Weaver, city clerk. 


Martins Ferry, Ohio.—The city will 
vote on the question of issuing $450,- 
000 in bonds to consolidate munic- 
ipal lighting and water plants. 


Sandusky, Ohio.—Sandusky Gas & 
Electric Co. has recently completed 
the installation of a new switchboard 
at the Lawrence Street station. The 
company has been awarded a con- 
tract for furnishing electric energy 
for the operation of the proposed 
plant of the Maitbohm Motors Co. to 
- be ijocated at Sandusky. 


Minerva, Ohio.— May 20 an election 
will be held to decide the question of 
issuing $50,000 in bonds for extending 
and repairing the municipal electric 
light plant. Address city clerk. 


Fort Wayne, Ind.—Board of Public 
Works will install ornamental lights 
on Crescent avenue between State 
street and Lake avenue. Address 
Secretary A. R. Wynekan, Board of 
Public Works, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Indianapolis, Ind.— Hatfield Electric 
Co. has received the wiring contract 
for $1010 for two cottages and one 
hospital to be erected at the Indiana 
Epileptic Village. The Cornell Engi- 
neering Co. received the major con- 
tract on a bid of $59,000. 


Newcastle, Ind.—Maxwell Motor 
Co. has authorized the expenditure of 
$75,000 for new houses for employees. 
About 200 new houses will be built 
by the Greater Newcastle Co., a sub- 
sidiary company. 

South Bend, Ind.—Studebaker Corp. 
has begun to erect sub-assembly and 
stock building, 192x1057 ft. The com- 
pany will erect a new power house 
to supply hp., and will erect a 
new machine shop 475x1125 ft., one- 
half of which is completed at the 
present time. Besides these buildings 
there will be the foundry, the press 
steel stamping plant, heat treating and 
carbonizing plant, closed body plant 
and final assembly plant. The total 
additions will occupy sixty-one acres 
of land and will contain between 3.- 
000,000 and 4,000,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space. and the capacity of the total 
completed buildings will be 500 auto- 
mobiles a day. 


Terre Haute, Ind.—The Indiana 
Public Service Commission has held 
that the Terre Haute, Indianapolis & 
Eastern Traction Co. shall discount 
its rates for electric service 10% in 
Terre Haute and the Terre Haute 
district and 15% at Brazil, West Terre 
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Haute, Vermilion, Staunton, Seelyville, 
Harmony and Knightsville. The com- 
pany applied for an increase in rates 
but the Commission ordered a reduc- 
tion. The reduced rates are effective 
until August 1, 1920. 


Charleston, Ill—The residents of 


10th, 11th, 12th and 13th streets have - 


petitioned the Illinois Central Public 
Service Co. to extend its electric sys- 
tem. 


Gillespie, Ill. — Southern Illinois 
Light & Power Co. will erect an 
$80.000 power plant here. Address 
manager. 


Palmyra, Ill.—Palmyra Light, Heat 
& Power Co. has filed a petition with 
the Illinois Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, asking for a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity to operate, 
construct and maintain a transmission 
line from Palmyra to Waverly, in 
Macoupin county; also distribution 
lines in the village of Modesto and to 
transact a general business of render- 
ing electric service in those villages. 
Address Louis M. King, president. 


Rock Island, Ill.—City proposes to 
change an additional 100 arc lights 
tor Mazdas. The city has now 210 
arc lights in service with a yearly 
cost of $12,000. There are 556 maz- 
das in service at a cost of $11,676 a 
year. If the plan proves feasible a 
saving of $4000 can be made. 


Spring aed, Ill—Weaver Manufac- 
turing Co. will erect a $25,000 ware- 
house with floor space of 20,000 sq. ft. 


Springfield, Ill.—The Board of Lo- 
cal Improvements will install an orna- 
mental system of lighting in Reser- 
voir Park. Address secretary of the 
board of local improvements. 


Midland, Mich.—Andrew S. Arburn, 
city clerk of village council, contem- 
plates opening bids for electric power 


plant equipment, such as electric 
street lamps, etc. Cost not to exceed 
$15,000. 


Port Huron, Mich.—Loran C. El- 
liott, clerk of council, will shortly 
open bids on new street and bridge 
ornamental electric lights not to ex- 


ceed $10,000. 


Port Huron, Mich.—Commissioner 
Boynton at a session of the city com- 
mission introduced a resolution for 
the placing of 400-watt electric lights 
between Wall and Court streets and 
one light on each of the following 
corners: St. Clair and Glenwood, 
Ninth and Griswold, Eighth and Pine 
and 15th street at the Harrison school 
house. The resolution was approved 
unanimously and the Port Huron Gas 
& Electric Co. will be notified to 
place the lights named. 


St. Louis, Mich.— Bids will be called 
in the near future for a $40,000 mu- 
nicipal plant. Address D. T. Kemps, 
mayor. 


Sturgis, Mich.—The Board of Pub- 
lic Works is considering ways and 
means to provide for emergency elec- 
tric power. Address Mayor Freeland. 


Sparta, Wis.—Wisconsin-Minnesota 
Light & Power Co. has leased the 
ground west of the ice house to the 
Winona Oil Co. which will erect a 
building and tanks there. 


Superior, Wis.—The council has 
received a petition to extend orna- 
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mental lighting from Tower avenue to 
Weeks avenue. Address city clerk. 


Woodstock, Wis.—The proposition 
to bond the city for $25,000 to im- 
prove its electric light plant carried. 


Little Falls, Minn.—Considerable 
new power equipment is being in- 
stalled in the plant of the Little Falls 
Water Power Co. The new outfit 
will double the present capacity of the 
plant, 1500 hp. being added. 


Montevideo, Minn.—Contract has 
been closed by the Southwestern di- 
vision of Northern States Power Co. 
covering 25 hp. for the Farmers Ele- 
vator Co. Re-connection has been 
made of 100 hp. for the Hanlon-Oakes 


rock crushing plant at Pipestone. 


Centerville, Iowa.—Iowa Southern 
Utilities Co., operating 33 miles of 
interurban, besides the Centerville 
street railway and light plants in 25 
southern Iowa towns, with property 
valued at $2,500,000 has been pur- 
chased by David C. Fisher & Co. of 
Davenport. It is proposed to rebuild 
and enlarge power plant. . 


Davenport, Iowa.—M. L. Parker Co. 
will erect a seven-story building, 90 
x140 ft., a counterpart of the present 
Parker building and to be connected 
with the original building by a two or 
three story structure. The building 
will be of brick, steel and concrete 
construction, fireproof and will cost 


about $500,000. 


Dubuque, Iowa. — J. S. Kimmel, of 
the Electrical Equipment Co., Delco 
light distributor, has opened a re- 
tail business for the sale of electric 
fixtures and appliances. 


DeWitt, Mo.—At a recent election, 
it was voted to have electric lights. 
Extension lines will be constructed 
from Carrollton to supply the cur- 
rent. 


Mexico, Mo.—Mexico Power Co. 
has completed arrangements for the 
installation of a quantity of new 
equipment in its plant, to provide for 
increased operations. The work is 
estimated to cost $40,000. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Employees of the 
St. Louis County Gas Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the Union Tlectric Light & 
Power Co., will be represented on 
the company’s board of directors. The 
statement to this effect was made with 
the Employees Mutual Benefit Asso- 
ciation that the company, together 
with the regulations of the Missouri 
Public Service Co., is entitled to a 
return on its investment and all sur- 
plus shall go to the public in lower 
rates or to the employes in wages. 


Dunlap, Kans.—The construction ot 
an electric light plant is contemplated. 

Liberal, Kans.—Plans are being 
made for the installation of a white 
Way system. 

Pukwana, S. D.—An election carried 
for the issuing of bonds for the con- 


struction of a municipal lighting 
plant. 
Sioux Falls, S. D.—Twenty-five 


farmers living between Hartford and 
Wall Lake have signed an agreement 
with the Hartford Light & Power 
Co. to secure their electric current 
for light and power on their farms. 
The Hartford Light & Power Co. 
secures its current from the North- 
em States Power Co. 
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SOUTH CENTRAL STATES. 


Louisville, Ky.—lInterstate Public 
Service Co. has purchased the inter- 
urban property of the Indianapolis 
and Louisville Traction Co. between 
Sellersburg and Seymour, Ind. The 
purchase will give the company com- 
plete control of the right-of-way 
trom Indianapolis to Louisville, with 
the exception of the Big Four bridge 
over the Ohio river. The Interstate 
Public Service Co. controls and op- 
erates the Louisville-Indianapolis In- 
terurban, the Louisville & Northern 
Railway & Lighting Co. and the 
Louisville & Southern Indiana Trac- 
tion Co. e > 

Paintsville, Ky. — Wells-Elkhorn 
Coal Co., recently incorporated, ex- 
pects to install three power plants in 
the near futyre and equip three mines 

with motors and machines. Address 
C. O. Messenger, general manager. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—Chattanooga 
Armature Works, 3 Duncan avenue, 
has awarded a contract for the erec- 
tion of a new plant, about 47x60 ft., 
to be used for increased capacity. 
Estimated cost about $5000. 
Steffner is manager. 


Coalfield, Tenn.—Coalfield Coal Co. 
is understood to be arranging plans 
for the rebuilding of the portion of 
its power plant recently destroyed by 
fire at its local works, with loss esti- 
mated at about $5000. 


Ripley, Tenn—The city has ap- 
proved the issuance of bonds to the 
amount of $150,000, to provide for the 
construction of a new light, water 
and sewer system. Calvin Conner is 
mayor. 


Donaldson, La.—The city is under- 
stood to be considering plans for ex- 
tensions in the municipal light and 
power system. Joseph W. Byrnes is 
in charge of the work. 


Heber Springs, Ark.—Plans have 
been completed for the construction 
of a hydroelectric dam in Little Red 
river at a cost of $263,000. The dam 
will be 40 ft. high and with the spill- 
way will require 7000 cu. yds. of con- 
crete work and 2000 cu. yds. of exca- 
vation. Contract will be let about 
July 1. 


Springdale, Ark.—The installation 
of an electric light plant is contem- 
plated. W. L. Winters, Fort Smith, 
engineer. - 


Enid, Okla —Enid division of Okla- 
homa Gas & Electric Co. is negotiat- 
ing with the city officials of Kingfisher 
with the view of supplying the town’s 
requirements of electric energy and 
also the large mills situated there 
which have been using their own pow- 
er. Plans have been approved for 
the erection of a seven-story hotel at 
Enid, costing $250,000 


Commerce, Okla.—The council will 
install ornamental lighting in com- 
merce and other streets. Address 
mayor. 


Grove, Okla—The city is having 
plans prepared for alterations and im- 
provements in the municipal electric- 
light and water plant to facilitate 
operations. 


Sapulpa, Okla— During the week 
ended May 1 the electric energy out- 
put of the Sapulpa Electric Co., 
amounted to 93,107 kw.-hr. which is 
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greater than any previous week in 
the company’s history. The output 
on April 25 was 15,495 kw-hr., which 
breaks all previous daily output rec- 
ords. 


Sapulpa, Okla.—Sapulpa Electric 
Co. has secured contract with the 
local Board of Education covering the 
electric light and power requirements 
of the $300,000 high school now be- 
ing constructed. It is anticipated that 
approximately 100 hp. in motors will 
be required, and about 15 kw. for 
lighting. 


Sulphur, Okla.—Paul G. Liebman, 
recently discharged from service, has 
taken over the management of the 
Citizens Light Co. and will start plans 
at once for the construction of a 
modern light plant and ice factory. 


Tulsa, Okla.—The city is arranging 


plans for the extension of its electric ` 


street-lighting system on 15th street 
to Terrace Drive. The plans also in- 
clude the installation of additional 


street-lighting units in the West 
Tulsa district. 
Abilene, Tex.—Plans are being 


made for the construction of new 
gas, electric and water plant to cost 
about $400,000 to replace the plant 
recently destroyed by fire.: 


Dallas, Tex.—Dallas Power & Light 
Co. is understood to be negotiating 
for the purchase of the properties of 
the Dallas Ice, Fuel, Light & Power 
Co. and the Carroll Electric Co., said 
to involve the expenditure of approx- 
imately $500,000. It is said that the 
company plans for a consolidation of 
these interests. 


Fort Worth, Tex.—Fort Worth- 
Mineral Wells Interurban Association 
has employed Fred A. Jones, engi- 
neer of Dallas, to make a survey for 
the proposed interurban line that is 
to be constructed between Fort 
Worth and Mineral Wells, 60 miles. 
The route is through the towns of 
Poolville, Springtown, Reno, Agnes 
and Advance. 


Gonzales, Tex.—Gonzales Water 
Power Co. will increase the capacity 
of its hydroelectric plant by install- 
ing additional machinery to cost about 
$80,000. 


Groveton, Tex.—Groveton Light & 
Ice Co. has sold its electric light 
plant at Groveton to Hayne Nelms 
and associates. New machinery will 
be installed. 


- Ranger, Tex. —Theodore J. Han- 
sard desires prices on electric signs 
for airdome. 


Stephenville, Tex.—An appropria- 
tion of $40,000 has been secured for a 
central heating and lighting plant for 
John Tarleton Agricultural College 
and the contract will be let at once, 
so that the work can be completed 
for the fall term of school. 


WESTERN STATES. 


Florence, Ariz.—May 28 bids will 
be received for constructing a $80,- 
000 light and water system. Address 
S. M. Bailey, city clerk. 


Red Lodge, Mont.—Northwestern 
Improvement Co., No. 3 will build a 
new turbine power plant and con- 
denser. Address C. C. Anderson, 
general manager. 
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Dallas, Ore.— Mountain States Pow- 
er Co. has secured a contract with 
the Warren Construction Co. cover- 
ing 50 hp. in motors, and also with 
the Oregon Gravel & Construction 
Co. for an additional 90 hp. 


Seattle, Wash.—Committees of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Commercial 
Club, and the Industrial Association 
of the South End, have asked the 


city to construct an electric car line 


along the Duwamish waterway to 
serve industries in the extreme south- 
ern part of the city. It will be known 
as the East Marginal Way line. In- 
dustries along that waterway have 
not adequate facilities for transport- 
ing their employes to and from work, 
where about 2000 are employed. This 
waterway has been improved and is 
maintained by the U. S. Government. 


Seattle, Wash.—Thos. F. Murphine, 
superintendent of public utilities, has 
outlined a program of construction for 
the betterment of the municipal rail- 
way system, which comprises exten- 
sions of several lines, double-tracking 
others, constructing loops, trestles, 
freight sheds, car barns and the com- 
pletion of the municipal elevated rail- 
way to the Youngstown district. Util- 
ity bonds amounting to $790,000 will 
be issued and sold to meet the ex- 
penses of the work planned. 


Spokane, Wash.—Spokane Central 
Heating Co., made up of officers of 
the Washington Water Power Co.. 
has been incorporated, with a capital 
stock of $1,000,000, to take over the 
property of the Spokane Heat, Light 
& Power Co., which went into the 
hands of a receiver last year. The 
new company will operate the electri- 
cal department of the property taken 
over. 


Oildale, Cal.—The Ojldale Water 
District is arranging for an increase 
in its bond issue from $20,000 to $40,- 
000, to provide for the installation of 
a new water system. 


Pasadena, Cal.—The City Council 
has awarded a contract to the Ma- 
loney Electric Co. for supplying new 
transformer equipment to be used for 
the municipal light works department. 


Redding, Cal.—Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. is arranging for the early 
resumption of work at its power de- 
velopment in the Big Bend of the Pit 
river. E. B. Hanley is manager of 
the land department. 


San Bernardino, Cal.—Application 
has recently been filed with the mu- 
nicipal authorities by the Southern 
California Edison Co. for permission 
to construct and maintain for a period 
of 30 years a local system, including 
conduits, cables and wires, poles, etc. 


Stockton, Cal—The Stockton di- 
vision of the Western States Gas & 
Electric Co. has received application 
from the Sperry Flour Co. for 450 hp. 
in motors to operate its new Crown 
Mills. The company will also sup- 
ply the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
with an additional 150 hp. in motors 
to operate its new pumping plant at 
Stockton. 


Mesa, Ariz.—The Water Users’ As- 
sociation is remodeling the hydraulic 
portion of the Chandler electric gen- 
erating plant, 114 miles. northeast of 
Mesa. for the purpose of adding 
another power generating unit to the 
electric system (of the association. 
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PROPOSALS 


Transformers.—Bids will be re- 
ceived May 26 for furnishing and de- 
livering 400-kva. transformers at the 
Chicago Avenue Pumping Station and 
one 400-kva. transformer at the 68th 
Street Pumping Station. Address 
Charles R. Francis, Commissioner of 
Public Works, Chicago. 


Electric Furnaces.—The Bureau of 
Ordnance of the Navy Department 
has opened bids for the construction 
of two 30-ton electric furnaces in the 
new armor and gun plant at Charles- 
ton, W. Va. The outlay for the pro- 
posed electric furnace plant will ap- 
proximate $200,000 and it is to be 
completed in nine months. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Aluminum and Its Light Alloys.— 
The Bureau of Standards, Department 
of Commerce, has issued Circular 75 
entitled “Aluminum and Its Light Al- 
loys.” The physical. properties of 
aluminum and its light alloys are 
described and the effect of tempera- 
ture, different manufacturing opera- 
tions, and impurities upon these prop- 
erties are discussed. Copies of this 
bulletin will be furnished on request. 


Trading with the Far East, a com- 
panion volume to “Trading with Latin 
America,” is a new title in the For- 
eign Trade series issued by the Ir- 
ving National Bank. It marshals 
facts and information for the man 
who is too busy to gather them first- 
hand, and outlines effective ways of 
meeting the problems arising in con- 
nection with the routine of trade ac- 
tivity in the Orient. : Jn acquainting 
the manufacturer or exporter with 
outstanding factors in trade beyond 
the Pacific, it provides an interpreta- 
tion for commercial purposes of con- 
ditions in what promises to be one 
of our most exceptional markets for 
years to come. 


Occupations in the Electrical Man- 
ufacturing Industries—The Federal 
Board for Vocational Education has 
prepared several opportunity mono- 
graphs of its Series No. 25 and issued 
in co-operation with the office of the 
Surgeon General, War Department, 
and Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, 
Navy Department. These have been 
issued primarily for disabled soldiers, 
sailors and marines to aid them in 
choosing a vocation. One of the 
series is devoted to “Occupations in 
the Electrical Manufacturing Indus- 
tries.” It is believed that because of 
the constant expansion in applications 
of electricity, the number of workers 
engaged in electrical manufacturing 
industries must increase materially 
and that an extensive field is offered 
to those who have been disabled in 
the world’s great struggle. This mon- 
ograph indicates briefly the oppor- 
tunities presented in those occupa- 
tions which are peculiar to electrical 
manufacturing and gives the follow- 
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ing classifications of vocations wholly 
electrical: Engineering and drafting; 
coil winding and taping; coil impreg- 
nating and painting; coil placing and 
connecting; assembling; inspection 
and repair, and testing. 


INCORPORATIONS 


New York, N. Y.—David Simon 
Corp. Capital, $20,000. To engage 
in a general electrical and mechanical 
engineering capacity. Incorporators: 
D. B. Foth, R. Cahane, and L. Wein- 
stock, 39 Beekman Street. 


New York, N. Y.—Peerless Brass 
Specialty Manufacturing Co. Capital, 
$25,000. To manufacture electric and 
gas appliances, etc. Incorporators: 
‘B. Seidman, R. J. Kupferman, and E. 
Muller, 1954 65th street, Brooklyn. 


Water , Conn.—Gordon Electric 
Manufacturing Co. Capital, $75,000. 
To manufacture electrical devices, 
etc. Incorporators: A. J. Smith, I. 
R. Seltzer, and N. A. Niell, Water- 
bury. 


Bridgeport, Conn. — Abercrombie- 
Bock Electric Co. Capital, $10,000. 
To, manufacture electrical supplies, 
etc. Incorporators: Francis J. and 
Harry C. Abercrombie, Bridgeport, 


‘and Fred W. Bock, Hartford. 


New York, N. Y.—Bell-Schoenleber 
Manufacturing Co. Capital, $100,000. 
To manufacture electrical supplies. 
Incorporators: T. H. Bell, J. G. Scho- 
enleber, and W. A. Ritchie, 201 West 
53d street. 


Cuba, N. Y.—Cuba Electric Co., 
Cuba, Allegheny County. Capital, 
$50,000. To operate a local plant. 
Incorporators: R. H. Bartlett, H. E. 
Keller, and G. M. Bartholomew, Cuba. 


Utica, N. Y.—Solville Electric Light 
Capital, $10,000. To 
operate a local electric light and pow- 
er plant. Incorporators: L. F. Joeris- 
sen, M. A. Owens, and L. J. Horrigan. 


Jackson, Miss.— Public Utilities Co. 
has incorporated with a capital of 
$250,000 by R. E. Kennington, H. V. 
Watkins and others. Electric equip- 
ment will be purchased. 


South Bend,’ Ind.—South Bend Bat- 
tery Service Co. has been incorporat- 
ed with capital of $10,000 to deal in 
electrical supplies. The directors are 
E. A. Bennett, D. A. Shafer and Harry 
W. Brewster. 


New York, N. Y.—Belzo Electric 
Motor Co. Capital, $250,000. To 
manufacture electric motors, etc. In- 
corporators: H. C. McCullum, E. F. 
Schwartz, Jr., and H. C. Field, 34 
Nassau street. 


New York, N. Y.—Charles L. Sil- 
berman Co. Capital, $100,000. To 
deal in electrical supplies and kindred 
apparatus. Incorporators: I. Gold- 
stein, and P. D. and C: I. Silberman, 
47 Norfolk street. 


New York, N. Y.—Kawakita Elec- 
tric Corp. Capital, $200,000. To 
manufacture electric specialties, etc. 
Incorporators: I. O. Pas, N. C. Sugi, 
and E. D. Spunt, 15 Park Row. 
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New York, N. Y.—Adjustable Drop 
Light Co. Capital, $25,000. To man- 
ufacture special lighting devices, etc. 
Incorporators: W. Klehe, H. Koe- 
nig, and C. Capehart, Times Building. 


Jersey City, N. J.—Jersey City 
Storage Battery Co. Capital, $10,000. 
To manufacture storage batteries, etc. 
Incorporators: W. P. Lightfoot, L. 
L. Kelts, and H. S. Cook. 


Newark, N. J.—Leo T. Wallen Co. 
Capital, $100,000. To engage in a 
general electrical and mechanical 
engineering capacity. Incorporators: 
Harry Hanflein, Leo T. and Frederick 
F. Wallen, Newark. 


East Orange, N. J.—Burgler Start- 
er & Battery Co. Capital, $50,000. To 
engage in the manufacture of elec- 
tric batteries, dynamos, -and kindred 
apparatus. Incorporators: H. H. 
Picking, H. O. Geyer, and E. R. Co- 
burn, East Orange. 


Dover, DelL—Maximum Power Co. 
Capital, $100,000. To manufacture 
motors, parts, motorcycles, etc. In- 
corporators: M. M. Clancy, T. L. 
Croteau, and P. B. Drew, ilming- 
ton. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—American Router 
& Manufacturing Co. Incorporated 
under Delaware laws with a capital 
of $50,000. To manufacture electric- 
ally-operated routing machines, etc. 
Incorporators: Samuel Hunter, Bea- 
ver, Pa.; Otto Stickel, Ligonier, Pa., 
and Frederick Forrester, Pittsburgh. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Electric Twin Wa- 
ter Purification Corp. Capital, $100.- 
000. To engage in the manufacture 
of electrically-operated water purifi- 
cation devices, water filters, etc. In- 
corporators: J. Roche, R. J. Parker, 
and H. W. Smead, Buffalo. 


Lanyon, Iowa.—Farmers Electric 
Light & Power Association has in- 
corporated with a capital of $5000 by 
J. A. Anderson and others. 


South Bend, Ind.—Incorporation 
papers for the Interstate Electrical 
Supply Co. have been filed. showing 
the company to have capital of $100,- 
000. The company will do a whole- 
sale electrical business with South 
Bend as the basis. Those interested 
are Donald MacGregor, J. W. Arnold, 
S. D. Moran and C. P. Luxton. 


Anderson, Ind.—Snyder Electrical 
Co. has been incorporated with cap- 
ital of $10,000 by R. E. Snyder, M. I. 
Snyder and Arthur C. Call. 


Pemberville, Ohio.— Riverside Light 
& Power Co. has incorporated with 
a apal of $6000 by Edward M. 

ries. 


Coalfield, Tenn.— Coalfield Coal Co. 
is planning to rebuild burned power 
plant. Estimated cost $5000. 


Barneston, Neb.—Beatrice Power 
Co. has incorporated with a capital 
of $200,000 and will engage in the 
manufacture and production of elec- 
tric current and to maintain a hydro- 
electric plant at Barneston. It is ex- 
pected that in the near future plans 
may be put into effect which will 
enable the township of Plymouth to 
receive electric lighting from the 
Beatrice plant. J. H. Steinmeyer, O. 
B. Dempster and others, incorpo- 
rators. 


May 2, 1919. 
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A. E. Hitchner Receives Promotion—A. G. Carson Made 
of Wisconsin Public Service — Changes 


Superintendent 


WiILtitiam L. DEBAUFRE has re- 
signed his position with the Naval En- 
gineering Experiment Station, Annapo- 
lis, Md., to become designing engineer 
of the Precision Instrument Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 


— WiLLtiaM WREN Hay, who has 
spent several months abroad as civilian 
engineer purchasing officer, U. S. Army, 
has returned to this country. He has 
organized an export business with head- 
quarters in New York City. 


RaLcpu B. KENNARD, until re- 
cently connected with the Niagara, 
Lockport & Ontario Power Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., in the capacity of chief drafts- 
man, has become affliated with the en- 
gineering department of the New Jersey 
Zinc Co., Palmerton, Pa. 


CHARLES EISLER, chief engineer 
and engineer in charge of the equip- 
ment, designing and development de- 
partments of the Westinghouse Lamp 
Co., Bloomfield, N. J., for about five 
years, is now associated with the re- 
cently organized Save Electric Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., in the capacity of su- 
perintendent of the equipment, design- 
ing and development departments. 


. R. B. GALLupP, who has been en- 
gaged for some time in special work 
in the engineering and appraisal de- 
partments of the Home Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., has 
been appomted purchasing agent for 
the company. This position has as- 
sumed special importance since the ap- 
propriation of the sum of $50,000 by 
the company to be devoted largely to 
the internal improvements of the com- 
pany’s equipment. Mr. Gallup assumed 
his new duties May 1. He will not re- 
lease all of his duties in the engineering 
department. Mr. Gallup has been with 
the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
for the last eight years. He was for- 


merly with the Inter-State Telephone & | 


Telegraph Co., Aurora, III. | 


A. E. HitcHNER has been appoint- 
ed manager of the mining section of 
the industrial sales department of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co. with headquarters at East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Mr. Hitchner is a graduate 
of Rutger’s College, class of 1904. He 
served a two-year apprenticeship with 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works, and 
spent three vears with the Link-Belt 
Co. on construction work before join- 
` ing the Westinghouse sales organization 
as industrial salesman in its Philadel- 
phia office in 1909. In 1912 he was 
sent as sales representative to the an- 
thracite coal field and placed in charge 
of the Wilkes-Barre office, where he has 
gained an intimate knowledge of coal 
mining and mining methods. In his 
new position Mr. Hitchner will handle 
the sale of all apparatus made by the 
Westinghouse company for use in the 
mining industry. 


Louris W. SIPLEY, formerly with 
the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., is 
now sales engineer for the Electric 
Storage Battery Co., Philadelphia. 


H. J. PETERS, superintendent of 
the city light, power and heating plant 
at Port Washington, Wis., for about 
eight years, has accepted a similar po- 
sition at Hartford, Wis. 


W. H. DIEFENDORF, Syracuse, N. 
Y., chief engineer and director of the 
New Process Gear Corp., has resigned 
to become affliated with the Weeks- 
Hoffman Co., Syracuse. 


WILLIAM CRUMPTON, electrical 
engineer, formerly with Ford, Bacon & 
Davis, of New York City, has recently 
become associated with Dwight P. Rob- 
inson & Co., engineers, of New York 
City. 


Lewis A. BELDING, who for the 
past two years has been assistant pro- 
fessor of mechanical engineering at 
Stevens Institute of Technology, Ho- 
boken, N. J., has become associated 
with the Thomas A. Edison interests 
at Orange, in the power service divi- 
sion, as service engineer. 


GreEcoRY Brown, of the New 
York office of the Western Electric Co., 
has been appointed manager of the 
Newark house, succeeding W. T. 
Walker. Mr. Brown joined the com- 
pany in 1905 as a member of the engi- 
neering department. He became afhliat- 
ed with the telephone sales organiza- 
tion in 1911 and in 1914 was made act- 
ing assistant manager of the Cincinnati 
office. In 1916 he came to the New York 
house as supply specialist, remaining in 
this capacity until his recent appoint- 
ment. 


A. G. CARSON, superintendent of 
the Eastern Wisconsin 
Light Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. 
and who has been manager of the Man- 
itowoc & Northern Traction Co. for 
two vears, has been appointed general 
superintendent of the Wisconsin Pub- 
lic Service Co. This appointment adds 
to his many duties of supervising the 
electric and power departments and the 
railway department of the Public Ser- 
vice Co. of Green Bay. Mr. Carson wili 
divide his time between Manitowoc, 
Two Rivers and Green Bay, taking 
charge of the railway department and 
the electric light and power department 
at Green Bay at once, thus becoming 
principal assistant to the vice-president 
and general manager, C. R. Phenicie. 
Before going to Manitowoc Mr. Carson 
was superintendent of the Eastern Wis- 
consin Flectric Co.. of Fond du Lac. 
He was chief engineer of the Wisconsin 
Electric Railway and the Fastern Wis- 
consin Electric Railway & Light Co. in 
Oshkosh for several years when J. P. 
Pulliam was general manager and Clem- 
ent C. Smith president of those com- 
panies. 


Railway &- 


DuNCAN MACLENNAYN, district 
plant chief at the Worcester . (Mass.) 
exchange of the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., has been elected 
president of the R. D. Hunter Co., 
Worcester, recently organized. 


GEORGE W. MENTZ, Philadelphia, 
Pa., has recently been elected vice- 
president of the Philadelphia Traction 
Co., the West Philadelphia Passenger 
Railway, the Union Passenger Railway 
and the Continental Passenger Rail- 
way, A succeed Alexander Rennick, de- 
ceased. 


CHARLES W. Price, of New York 
City, president of the Electrical Review 
Publishing Co., and chairman, board ot 
directors of the International Trade 
Press, Inc., publisher of the ELECTRICAL 
REviEw, has been elected a director at 
large of the Society for Electrical De- 
velopment for a period of two years. 


Hat G. Tru MP, for the last four 
years manager of the Chicago office of 
the Green-Fulton Cunningham Co., has 
joined the staff of the Campbell-Ewald 
Co., Detroit, Chicago and New York. 
Mr. Trump will make his headquarters 
at the Detroit office. His experience 
embraces the positions of space buyer, 
copy chief, service sales. He was at 
one time advertising and assistant sales 
manager of the Van Dyke Motor Car 
Co. and later advertising manager of 
The American Boy. 


R. C. STARR has resigned as super- 
mtendent of construction of the Stone 
& Webster Corp., with headquarters in 
Seattle, to become construction engineer 
of the San Joaquin Light & Power 
Corp., Fresno, Cal. Mr. Starr has 
charge of work on the hydroelectric 
project now being constructed tò meet 
the demand for additional power. Pre- 
vious to his connection with the Stone 
& Webster organization he had charge 


of raising the height of three dams at ' 


Huntington Lake in Southern California 
for the Pacific Light & Power Co 
-LrrEutT. ROBERT MONTGOMERY, 
146th U. S. Infantry, has received his 
honorable discharge and resumed civil 
life as commercial manager of the 
Louisville Gas & Electric Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky. While overseas Lieutenant 
Montgomery was town major for a 
number of towns in France and was 
thereby thrown in close contact with 
the French people and given an excel- 
lent opportunity to study their needs. 
He expresses the belief that France will 
look to America for machines and me- 
chanical engineers and scientific mana- 
gers and that in the next two years a 
greet opportunity for American indus- 
trial genius will be afforded. In the 
rehabilitation of French industry, it is 
necessary that it be put on a basis to. 
compete with English and German trade 
and it will be necessary to change the 
slow hand-made articles to quantity pro- 
duction. 


Review of Stock and Bond Situation 
in California. 

Financing of public utilities in Cali- 
fornia since the signing of tne armistice 
is setting a new record, according to W. 
C. tankhauser, stock and bond expert for 
the Railroad Commission. Authorizations 
of issues of stocks, bonds and notes dur- 
ing the first four months of 1919 total 
$2.,990,552.02, compared with $13,641,461.66 
during the corresponding period of last 
year. This activity is an indication of 
the rapidity with which Calitornia is 
emerging from the atmosphere ot war 
conditions and is restoring her business 
and industrial enterprises to normal. 

The public utility security market 
though tuctuating and with prices of se- 
curities still below their intrinsic value, 
shows an upward tendency. Comparative 
tigures presented shew that while utility 
stocks have not reached the pre-war 
ievel, there is a marked increase in price. 
The improved market conditions, however, 
enable public utilities to proceed with 
construction work. 

Included in the $27,990,552.02 of stocks, 
bonds and notes, the issue of which the 
Railroad Commission authorized during 
the preceding four months, are $3,941,099 
Northwestern Pacific Railroad Co. bonds, 
$8,000,000 of bonds and 335,000,000 of de- 
bentures of Southern California Edison 
Co., $800,000 of Sutter-Butte Canal Co. 
bonds, $474,000 of Midland Counties Pub- 
lic Service Corp. bonds, $517,000 of South- 
ern Counties Gas Co. of California bonds, 
$150,000 of Western States Gas & Electric 
Co. bonds and $137,331 of Kast Bay Wa- 
ter Co. class “A” 6% preferred stock. 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. sold $3,500,000 
of bonds, the issue of which was au- 
thorized prior to the signing of the 
armistice. 

The Southern California Edison Co. 
sold $8,000,000 of 30-year 6% bonds and 
$53,000,000 of 7% 10-year serial debentures. 
The proceeds were used to pay a $10,000,- 
000 nd issue, due July 1, 1919, and 
liquidate short-term notes representing 
moneys expended for improvements. The 
company has outlined a three-year con- 
struction program calling «for an ex- 
penditure of $18,945,000, of which $11,445,- 
000 will go into new hydroelectric plants 
and $7,500,000 in general improvements. 
The refunding of the maturing obligations 
puts the company in a condition to pro-* 
ceed with its construction program. 

Arrangements have been made by the 
Great Western Power Co. to sell $6,000,- 
000 of 6% 30-year bonds and $1,500,000 of 
1% preferred stock. The company pro- 
poses to build a hydroelectric generating 
plant of 40,000-kw. present capacity on 
the north fork of the Feather river and 
a transmission line from the new plant to 
Valona, Contra Costa county, a distance 
of 192 miles. The plant will ultimately 
have a capacity of 136,000 kw. This de- 
velopment calls for the construction of a 
nine-mile standard gage railroad from 
the Western Pacific to the plant site, so 
that material may be more economically 
handled. It also involves the ranny of 
the spillway at Lake Almanor nine feet 
thereby increasing the reservoir capacity 
of the lake from 300,000 to 380,000 acre ft. 

These are typical examples of the ex- 
tensive construction work planned by 
Pacific coast utilities. and it is ex- 
pected with the return to normal con- 
ditions improvements and extensions will 
proceed rapidly. 

The cessation of the war, the removal 
of building restrictions, less difficulty in 
procuring efficient labor, a decline in 
prices, a wider market for public utility 
securities, indicate that there will be a 
consicerable activity In public utility con- 
struction during the remainder of this 
vear. 


Michigan Railroad Bonds Offered. 


The National City Co., of New York 
and Chicago, is offering $4,500,000 first 
inortgage 6c five-year bonds of the Mich- 
ixan Railroad Co. at 95. These bonds are 
due May 1, 1924, and yield about 7.21%. 
They are secured by an absolute first 
mortgage on the entire property of a rail- 
road of the most modern construction and 
equipment, costing considerably over 


twice the amount of this issue and lo- 


cated largely:on private right of way. 
This~etectrically operated .railway of 156 
miles of track connects such important 
centers in the state of Michigan as Grand 
Rapids, Kalamazoo, Battle Creek, Bay 
aginaw and Flint, and serves a 
population estimated to exceed 450,000. 


Great Western Power Bonds Pur- 
chased. 


A syndicate composed of E. H. Rollins 
& Sons, Bonbright & Co. and Lee, Hig- 
ginson & Co. has purchased $3,000,000 first 
and refunding mortgage 6% bonds for the 
Great Western Power Co. of California, 
due March 1, 1949. A public offering of 
these bonds is being made. 


Lincoln Company to Continue Rates. 


The Lincoln Water & Light Co. is au- 
thorized to continue until June 30, 1919, 
the temporary increase of rates for elec- 
tric service and water service in Lincoln 
granted it May 14, 1918, in an order is- 
sued recently by the Illinois Public Util- 
ities Commission. 

On May 14, 1918, the commission 
granted this company a temporary in- 
crease in rates for its service, these rates 
not to remain in effect after May 1, 1919. 
The company has made application to 
this commission for permission to further 
advance its rates for electric and water 
service in Lincom. The commission has 
not had an opportunity to pass upon the 
issues raised in the last application of 
said company, except as the same may 
relate to a temporary continuance of the 
rates authorized by the order of the com- 
mission on May 14, 1918, and pending a 
decision on the last application of said 
company, the commission now orders that 
the rates ordered to be placed in effect on 
May 14, 1918, shall continue temporariiy 
until June 30, 1919. 
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Havana Electric Reports Large In- 
crease in. Gross Earnings. 


The annual report of the Havana Elec- 
tric Railway, Light*& Power Co., as sub- 
mitted by the general manager, presents 
statistics for the year 1918 show- 
ing an increase in tħe gross earn- 
ings of the company of 16.98% over 
1917. The net earnings from operation 
were 12.39% greater than last year, not- 
withstanding that operating expenses In- 
creased 22.8% and that after deduction of 
both United States and Cuban taxes there 
still remains a gain of 5.43% in net earn- 
ings over the preceding year. The gross 
receipts from all sources were $8,317,- 
439.67, while the total expenditures for 
construction aggregated $637,146.58. Cus- 
toms duties paid on imports into Cuba 
amounted to $159,814.14. 

The improvement in public lighting has 
continued and during the year 153 high 
efficiency lamps in 1000 and 600 cp. units 
and 83 less brilliant lamps were installed. 
The increase in electrical output was 
15.3%, and the increase in net earnings 
on account of electric lighting 8.7%. The 
increase in gross earnings in the electric 
‘ight and power department exceeded all 
former records, but the operating ex- 
penses were even greater than the pre- 
ceding year, due almost entirely to the 
high cost of fuel and the rise in material 
prices. 


Western States Gas & Electric Bond 


Issue Authorized. 


The Railroad Commission of California 
has granted to the Western States Gas & 
Electric Co. authority to issue $450,000.00 
of its first and refunding mortgage 5% 
gold bonds due June 1, 1941. These bonds 
shall be sold at not less than 82%% pius 
accrued interest, and the proceeds of the 
issue will be used for the purpose of 
financing in part the construction e°x- 
penses incurred. 


WEEKLY COMPARISON OF CLOSING-BID PRICES OF SECURITIES OF LEAD- 
ING ELECTRICAL COMPANIES. 
Quotations furnished by F. M. Zeiler & Co., Rookery Bldg., Chicago. 


Div. rate. Bid Bid 
Public Utilities. Percent. May 13 May :0. 
Adirendack Electric Power of Glens Falls, common........... ses 6 14 13 
Adirondack Electric Power of Glens Falls, preferred.......... eee 6 74 70 
American Gas & Electric of New York, common............. 10+extra 148 170 
American Gas & Electric of New York, preferred............ wane 6 41 41 
American Light & Traction of New York, common........... coe oe 266 257 
American Light.& Traction of New York, preferred.......... ass 6 98 98 ly 
American Power & Light of New York, common............. acne 4 60 63 
American Power & Light of New York, preferred............... 6 74 75 
American Public Utilities of Grand Rapids, common....... ee bs ee Es 
American Public Utilities of Grand Rapids, preferred........ acne 7 30 33 
American Telephone & Telegraph of New York .............. Sa tase 104% 1034, 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, common.......... ; 4 41; 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, particip........ i4 10 10 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, first preferred... .. 58 58 
Appalachian Power, COMMON.......cccccccccecccccccccsceveecs sau as 3 3 
Appalachian Power, preferred......... ccc ccc cree cence cece ect oso 7 12 10 
Cities Service of New York, cOMMON...........ccccccersceece +extra 382 379 
Cities Service of New York, preferred............. EA ss oe 6 19 Mg 79% 
Commonwealth Edison of Chicago ...... cece cee eee etter cee eees s 8 111 111 
Comm. Power, Railway & Light of Jackson, common....... Deea" Ma 23 2612 
Comm. Power, Railway & Light of Jackson, preferred........... 6 50 5ile 
Federal Light & Traction of New York, common............. eee Tés 10 9 
Federal Light & Traction of New York, preferred............... : 46 46 
Illinois Northern Utilities of Dixon ......... ccc. ccc we ee ee i 6 re 70 
Middle West Utilities of Chicago, common..............00005 2+extra 35 35 
Middle West Utilities of Chicago, preferred.............cccc0 eee 60 69 
Northern States Power of Chicago, COMMON..........ceecescees 2 70. 72 
Northern States Power of Chicago, preferred................ ex.div.7 90 90 
Pacific Gas & Electric of San Francisco, common........... ; ; he 5S 5813 
Pacific Gas & Electric of San Francisco, preferred............-. 6 88 88 
Public Service of Northern Illinois, Chicago, common............ 7 92 RR 
Public Service of Northern Illinois. Chicago, preferred......... : 6 90 92 
Republic Railway & Light of Youngstown, common.......... ss 4 19 18 
Republic Railway & Light of Youngstown, preferred............ 6 59 58 
Standard Gas & Electric of Chicago, COMMON..........cccceceees ad 41 38% 
Standard Gas & Electric of Chicago, preferred.............002 eee 6 48% 4732 
Tennessee Railway, Light & Power of Chattanooga, common.... aa 414 4g 
Tennessee Railway, Light & Power of Chattanooga, preferred... 6 19 20 
United Light & Railways of Grand Rapids, common............. 4 45 46 
United Light & Railways of Grand Rapids, preferred......... Š 6 72 7214 
Western Power of San Francisco, COMMON....essessssssesesooe ces ac: 19 22 
Western Union Telegraph of New York ........... cc esccceees extra 8S ST% 
Industries. 
Electric Storage of Philadelphia, common ..ses.sossssessesooo sw 4 75 74 
General Electric of Schenectady ...e.sesssesssssssosscoosereeseoe S 163 1633 
Westinghouse Electrice & Mfg. of Pittsburgh, common........... 7 5514 fais 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. of Pittsburgh, preferred.......... 7 5646 5H Lo 
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Fig. 1.—Long-Distance View of Stevens Point Development From the Down-Stream Side. 


Hydroelectric Development on Wis- 
consin River at Stevens Point 


Description of Hydroelectric Development — Interesting In- 
stance Where Load Was Developed with the Generating Station 
— Simplicity Marks Installation — Interconnection of Systems 


By WILLIAM F. SNYDER 


Electrical Superintendent, Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co. 


HYDROELECTRIC undertaking possessing a 

number of interesting economic and engineering 

features is that of the Stevens Point develop- 
ment recently placed in operation at Stevens Point, 
Wis., by the Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co. 
This development utilizes the flow of the Wisconsin 
River at an effective head of 14 ft. The initial is also 
the ultimate development and comprises a total of 
5700 hp. made up of six g50-hp. hydraulic turbines 
of the vertical type. The head will later be raised 
to 17 ft. 

The Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co. owns 
and operates a large paper and pulp mill adjacent to 
the hydraulic plant, the former obtaining its power 
from the latter. In fact, the chief purpose of the 
hydroelectric development is to supply energy for the 
paper mill. Light and power are also distributed 
locally for the city of Stevens Point through the Wis- 
consin Valley Electric Co., while a 44,000-volt trans- 
mission line goes to Wausau, 40 miles distant, where 
energy is purchased by the Wisconsin Valley Elec- 
tric Co. 

The Wisconsin River has a width of about 1000 
ft. at the power-house site. The power house is built 
upon the east bank of the river and protrudes into the 
river some 200 ft. The spillway at the power house 
or east side is about 200 ft. long. The power house 


foundation, the entire spillway and retaining walls are 
of concrete and rest upon solid rock foundations. The 
river bed had, in fact, to be blasted out of rock to the 
extent of some 50,000 cu. yd., the rock being used as 
the aggregate for the concrete work involved in the 
construction of the project. Altogether about 35,000 
bbl. of Universal portland cement were used. The 
entire project, including cost of lands necessary for 
flooding, etc., cost in the neighborhood of $850,000. 

The spillway, or dam proper, is of solid concrete. 
The piers are 30 ft. on centers and to these the spill- 
way gates are anchored. There are 16 Tainter steel 
gates, each 26 ft. in width, for controlling the river 
flow and the height of the river above Stevens Point. 
The Tainter gates are operated by a motor-driven 
gate hoist, which moves along the spillway upon rails. 
This hoist is equipped with a 440-volt, 714-hp. induc- 
tion motor. 

On the west side of the river extending from the 
main part of the dam is a spillway dam built diagon- 
ally some 600 ft. directed toward the upstream. This 
is fitted with 4 ft. of flashboards. The power house 
is of yellow brick, the foundations and floor of con- 
crete. The station floor is 35 ft. wide and 210 ft. 
long. In the center of the station a bay is constructed, 
in which is located switchboard and exciter sets. This 
bay is 17 ft. in width and 9o ft. long. A flat truss 
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roof protects the structure. The station is served ‘by 
a motor-driven 25-ton crane. 

There are six vertical waterwheel-type generators 
and turbines installed. The turbines are rated at 950 
hp. under an effective head of 14 ft. and when oper- 
ating at 80 r.pm. These machines have cast-iron, 
double-keyed spiders, shafts tapering from 11.5 to 
10.75 in. diameter and carrying a II-vane runner 
measuring 9.5 ft. in diameter and 5 ft. 8 in. in height. 
Each runner has a lignum vitae guide bearing, while 
the overhung or thrust bearing is of cast iron, water 
cooled and oil immersed. Draft tubes are of reinforced 
concrete, each tube being held to the main projection 
by reinforcing bars. A pipe for drainage is installed 
above the turbine runners, the purpose of which is to 
create a vacuum and thus reduce the pressure on the 
thrust bearings. A 2-in. steam pipe is carried along 
the turbine floor and connects with the vacuum pipe, 
in this way enabling steam to thaw anchor ice col- 
lected around stationary runners in cold weather. 
Each turbine is confrolled by governors working on 
200-lb. pressure. ‘Turbine governors are motor con- 
trolled from the switchboard from which all ‘units 
are visible. 

The six generators are 2300-volt, 60-cycle, three- 
phase machines, operating at 80 r.p.m. with a rating 
of 800 kv-a. at 80% power-factor. The machines re- 
ceive their excitation from two 2300-volt, synchro- 
nous-motor, 1200 r.p.m. direct-current sets, the gener- 
ators being 250-volt, 800-ampere compound wound 
commutating generators, are able to supply excitation 
to all the generators and also furnish direct-current 
power to variable-speed motors in the paper mill and 
station lighting. The third source of excitation con- 
sists of a 22-kw., 250-volt generator, belt-driven from 
one of the 800-kv-a. generators. This unit is installed 
for emergency starting and similar standby service 
only. A third exciter set of 800 amp. capacity and a 
duplicate of the present ones will soon be installed. 
This will serve as a motor generator to supply the 
direct current at 250 volts for the paper mill. The 


Fig. 2.—Cross-Sectional Elevation, Showing Generator, Turbine, 
and Draft Tube. 
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Fig. 3.—Mid-Stream View of Dam, Power House and Paper Mill. 
machine which at present is serving this purpose will 
then serve as an extra exciter and motor generator, as 
it 1s arranged to be operated with the Tirrill regu- 
lator. All provisions for the installation of this third 
unit were made in the design of the plant. 

All station wiring is run in conduit. Station 
wiring troubles have been carefully guarded against 
by utilizing conductors with a high factor of safety. 
The generator leads are No. 4/o lead-covered three- 
conductor, cambric-insulated, rated for 2500-volt serv- 
ice. The field leads are rated for 600-volt service. 
Both generator and field leads are carried from the 
machine to the control mechanisms and switchboard 
through vitrified tile duct carefully drained to prevent 
the collection of moisture. 


SWITCHBOARD AND WIRING DETAILS. 


The switchboard, of black slate, is located in the 
bay on the down-stream side of the generator room. 
This switchboard consists of 24 panels, of which 
there are 6 generator panels, synchronous-motor, 3 
exciter panels, a totalizing panel, and the usual feeder, 
station control and similar panels. The generator 
and feeder breakers are located at the rear of the 
switchboard on the generator floor level, while the sta- 


Fig. 4.—Plan of Power House, 


tion bus of % by 2-in. copper bar which is 
not in duplicate, is located with the discon- 
nect switches immediately above the circuit 
breakers at the same level as the top of the 
switchboard. This arrangement reduces 
the station cable length to a minimum, per- 
mits all switching to be done with the least 
exertion on the part of the operating staff, 
and represents a minimum initial cost. The 
generator bus and all outgoing feeders are 
protected from lightning by electrolytic ar- 
resters. A Tirrill regulator is employed for voltage 
regulation. 

The generator fieid rheostats, which are chain op- 


erated from the switchboard, are located in the base- 
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ment directly beneath the switchboard. Here also are 
located the auto-transformers for starting the two 
synchronous motors of the exciter sets. In another 
compartment of this basement are located two 50-hp., 
1200 r.p.m., 2200-volt, squirrel-cage induction motors 
that drive the two 6-in. centrifugal pumps for supply- 
ing water to the paper mill and to the generator bear- 
ings for cooling purposes. These pumps have a 
capacity of 1000 g.p.m. at 160-ft. head. Here is also 
installed a 2-in. centrifugal that is used when the only 
water required is that for cooling the generator bear- 
ings or for pumping seepage during the high water 
periods. 

Several rather unusual and interesting wiring inno- 
vations are in vogue. The generator fields are each 
equipped with disconnect switches, which are located 
at the rear of the switchboard, but are operated from 
the front. Each generator is protected by an over- 
load relay, which can be cut out and into circuit by a 
small knife switch located immediately beside the field 
control switch of each generator. The entire switch- 
board was erected on steel without any floor around 
it. This permitted all the conduits to be properly 
placed and also the various details attended to before 
the floor was poured. 


OUTDOOR SUBSTATION. 


Three outdoor installations are involved in the Ste- 
vens Point development. One of these, and the larger, 
is located 75 ft. outside the station and is the step- 
up station for the transmission line to the Wisconsin 
Valley Electric Co. The other station consists of the 
transformers and arresters protecting them, for fur- 
nishing alternating-current energy to the paper mill 
which is 300 ft. away. 

The step-up station contains 3 500-kw. single-phase 
oil-cooled transformers for stepping up the voltage 
from 2400 volts to 44,000, electrolytic lightning ar- 
resters for the 44,000-volt side of the transformers 
and spark-gaps for the 2400-volt, circuit-breakers 
equipped with overload trips. The transformers are 
connected delta-delta, with facilities for quickly chang- 
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ing to open-delta should one transformer be in trouble. 
At the present time, the system is operating at 22,000 
volts on account of 22,000-volt transformers being 
located in the Wausau district which will later be 
substituted with 44,000-volt transformers. The equip- 
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Fig. 6.—View Showing Switchboard Located in Bay of Power 
House. 


ment is installed upon a concrete foundation and sup- 
ported by steel framework. 

The mill substation comprises three 250-kw. oil- 
cooled transformers that step the voltage down from 
2400 to 440 volts, and one 50-kw. unit for supplying 
the lightning, and lightning arresters. 

The third installation is at the Jackson Milling Co., 
who originally owned the water power and who now 
receive their power gratis under the terms of the sale. 
This consists of three 100-kw. transformers with the 
usual choke coils, lightning arresters and disconnect- 
ing switches. The motors operate at 440 volts. There 
is also a 15-kw. transformer provided for lighting. 

From the 1500-kw. outdoor substation the trans- 
mission line to Wausau passes to a strain tower located 
at the bank of the river. This tower is 72-ft. high, 
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Fig. 5.—View Looking Down Generator Floor, Showing the Six 800-Kv-a. Generators. 
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anchored on a concrete foundation and 12 ft. square 
with crossarms 24-ft. wide. The pole is a two-piece 
Bates pole bolted together, and painted to prevent rust. 
The river span towers will ultimately carry two cir- 
cuits, but only one is now installed. 

The river span is 1000 ft. with 60-ft. sag. The 
towers carry three hard-drawn copper clad 34-in., 7- 
strand conductors having a conductivity 40% of 
copper and two 3g-in. galvanized 7-strand overhead 
grounded conductors. - 

The present development at Stevens Point repre- 
sents the full utilization of stream flow possible with- 
out the flooding of additional land further up the 
river. It is only one of many hydroelectric installa- 
tions along the Wisconsin river, and the plant at 
Stevens Point is the culmination of an old timber dam 
that enabled 250 hp. to be obtained for operating a 
four mill. The present installation was placed in 
operation in March of this vear. and work on the 
excavating was commenced in the fall of 1917, the 
entire project being prosecuted as rapidly as materials 
and labor conditions would permit. 
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Fig. 7.—Close-Up View of Switchboard, Generator Bus and Cir- 
cult Breakers and Synchronous- Motor Exciter Sets in Distance. 


Perhaps the outstanding features of the installa- 
tion are the simplicity of the layout, and the avoidance 
of all things not necessary. The plant was built with 
a special purpose, namely, to drive the paper mill, and 
sell the balance of power. Both have been accom- 
plished. 

At present the load for the plant consists of the 
company's paper and pulp mill, where tissue and 
waxed papers are made, a large flour mill operated 
by the Jackson Milling Co. and the energy purchased 
by the Wisconsin Valley Electric Co. who serve not 
only Stevens Point but the outlying territory. In 
addition to the transmission line already in service 
to the Wisconsin Valley Electric Co.’s substation at 
Wausau, another high-tension line 20 miles long will 
eventually be built to connect up with the Grand 
Rapids and Biron plants of the Consolidated Water 
Power & Paper Co. 

The turbines, generators and governors were 
furnished by the Allis-Chalmers Co.; switchboard 
and circuit breakers and transformers by the Gen- 
eral Electric Co.: while the bus structures, discon- 
nect switches and insulating supports were furnished 
by the Electrical Engineers Equipment Co. The steel 
towers and outdoor substation structures were fur- 
nished by the Bates Expanded Steel Truss Co. The 
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architect and engineer of the hydroelectric and paper 

plants is L. A. De Guere of Grand Rapids; the con- 

tractor was W. E. Ule, Stevens Point. 

ENGLISH ARRANGEMENTS FOR PEACE 
ILLUMINATIONS. 


Action by the Government and the Electrical Develop- 
ment Association—War-Time Lighting 
Restrictions Rescinded. 


One of the first duties to fall to J. W. Beauchamp, 
the newly appointed director of the Electrical Devel- 
opment Association (Incorporated) of Great Britain, 
was the issue, early in May, of an important announce- 
ment to the whole electrical industry of the govern- 
ment intention to suspend for four days all defense of 
the realm orders so as to permit of the celebration of 
peace by means of illumination of public buildings. 
etc., and by restoring in full the public lighting of the 
streets, etc. The notice was issued so that the work 
requisite for the purpose might be carried out in good 
time and the material prepared. 

Mr. Beauchamp, in his notice, reminded the trade 
that the use of electricity for decorative illuminations 
needed no recommendation. The facility with which 
electric wiring and lamps can be fitted for decorative 
schemes with a minimum of disturbance of existing 
fittings and buildings and with the least possible risk 
of damage to structures and architectural features dur- 
ing the installation and removal, was mentioned. 
though admittedly well known. Also the absence of 
flame, heat or any appreciable fire danger permits 
decorative schemes to be arranged in a way which is 
impossible with any other illuminant. “It may, how- 
ever, be worth while,” says the director, “to draw 
attention to the fact that by the use of electricity for 
these purposes the actual expenditure of fuels, such as 
coal, oil, wax, etc., for light is less than is the case 
with any other method of decorative lighting.” He 
urges that inquiries for decorative work of this char- 
acter should be addressed to electrical contracting 
firms, suppliers of lamps and apparatus, the electricity 
supply companies or municipal undertakings, and to 
firms who specialize in general decorative work for 
festive occasions. 


SEATTLE SECTION, A. I. E. E, HEARS 
ABOUT UNDERGROUND PIPING. 


The Seattle Section of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers held its regular monthly meeting 
May 20. The feature of the session was a paper by 
L. T. Merwin, general superintendent of Northwest- 
ern Electric Co., Portland, Ore., describing the con- 
struction employed in the installation of the high- 
pressure steam mains underground and methods of 
reducing the pressure for distribution to customers on 
the company’s central heating system. Mr. Merwin 
was unable to be present and the paper was delivered 
by ©. L. LeFever, who had direct charge of the work 
of construction and installation. Mr. Le Fever in 
addition to reading the paper, presented a number of 
lantern slides showing many phases of the work as it 
progressed, the details of which he explained in an 
interesting manner. The pipe line is of extra heavy 
steel with expansion joints 181 ft. apart. The method 
of oxy-acetylene welding and of prote¢ting the pipe 
with pyro-bestos and concrete were illustrated and 
explained. 
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Planning for Power 


Importance of Power in Further Industrial Development—Need for Systematic 
and Efficient Power Development — Power Investigation Undertaken by the 
Geological Survey — Possibilities for Central-Station Service to the Nation 


HE relation of gov- 
ernment of busi- 


ness is in itself a 
topic too large for your 
three-day program, and 
I will therefore limit 
myself to the simple the- 
sis that planning for the 
general welfare is a pro- 
per function of govern- 
ment. In the long years 
of public experimentation 
with business the restric- 
tion of excessive growth 
has been attempted by 
large and bitter doses of 
anti-trust -> prosecutions, 
followed by prescriptions 
of more direct regulation, 
and—concluding the 
series, we trust—by sev- 
eral governmental opera- 
tions under the anesthe- 
sia of war. . Fortunately. 
however;. the patient has 
survived each course of 
treatment, and while our 


By GEORGE OTIS SMITH 


Director, United States Geological Survey. 


Y general agreement the most inspiring paper 
presented before the annual convention of 
‘the National Electric Light Association in 
Atlantic City last week was the scholarly and 
prophetic address on “Planning for Power,” by 
the Director of the Geological Survey, which ts 
reproduced in full herewith. Intimately asgoci- 
ated with the Government's efforts for the con- 
servation of national resources, Dr. Smith has 
seen the broader economic aspects of the prob- 
lem. We must conserve not only our fuels but 
our man power. The pressing necd for cost- 
lowering means utilising power more and more, 
and this requires developing power most econ- 
omically in huge interconnected, efhcient power 
plants. 
though Dr. Smith's primary object in the 
address was to explain the power-survey pro- 
gram of the Secretary of the Interior, he dtd 
much more by showing the progressive central- 
station executives that their service to the coun- 
try is appreciated and that they have before them 
opportunities for much greater service în im- 
proving living conditions, 
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believed in that way of 
keeping big business un- 
der control, but average 
prices can not for any 
very long period be lower 
than average costs. The 
government bureau, 
board, or commission 
that seeks to protect the 
consumer will do well to 
help in the organization 
of industry on lines that 
will work out lower costs. 
And such planning must 
be on a national scale. As 
the efficient executive of 
the street-railway system 
keeps before him a map 
of the city or district 
served, on which he plots 
the details of growth and 
of future needs, so the 
lederal administrative 
ofħcer must plan for the 
future with :the same 
foresight; and planning 


fnancial and technical journals are full of interesting 
fever charts that graphically tell the story of the 
depressing reactions of the past, American industry 
and American business still live. Before abandoning 
this figurative diagnosis of the case, I may add my 
personal conviction that Uncle Sam as a doctor has 
on the one hand given too much medicine and per- 
formed too many minor operations and, on the other, 
paid too little attention to the patient's diet and 
exercise. In other words, supervision of industry can 
and should be constructive as well as restrictive. 

There has been, fortunately, some progress in our 
ideas of what is the true relation between government 
and business. Governmental co-operation with busi- 
ness is the next step. Industry itself is indeed co- 
operative and social by nature, and the bigger “big 
business” becomes the greater its need of socialization 
in the true sense. 


Cost-LOWERING THROUGH EFFICIENT PRODUCTION 
More ImrortTANtr THAN PRICE-lLOWERING 
THROUGH COMPETITIVE MARKETING. 


In manufacturing, as in public service. the trend 
must be not toward price-lowering through competi- 
tive marketing, but toward cost-lowering through 
competitive effort for efficiency. The operating ofh- 
cial—the superintendent at the works—and not the 
sales manager may be the man who has most to do 
with the future success of the business. The idea that 
competition is productive of low prices has been over- 
emphasized in our laws, because public opinion has 


industrial machine of our country. 


of this tvpe is properly a 
function of vour Federal Government at Wash- 
ington. | 

These are days of “changing gears” on the big 
Under the war- 
speed conditions we took everything on “high,” re- 
gardless of either economy or safety. Now we have 
slowed down to “look and listen,” and business must 
decide what speeds are best suited for the long pull 
ahead. The time is therefore opportune for broad 
planning, and there is no more urgent need than that 
of a power program. . 

A year ago, you may recall, the war.boards at 
Washington outlined on the industrial map of the 
eastern United States an area of high pressure—a 
danger zone where mills were. overloaded with work - 
and railroads were congested with freight. Fuel 
famine and power shortage had been threatened and 
drastic action seemed necessary. Within that area, 
half a dozen rail gateways absolutely limit traffic. 
so that even now, with the war stress no longer active, 
the internal strain still exists in the transportation 
and industrial system of the Boston-Washington zone. 
Restriction of industry was the war-time remedy 
proposed; electrification is the peace cure. 

. To tell the National Electric Light Association at 
its forty-second annual convention that electric energy 
is man’s best servant may be too much like “carrying 
coals to Newcastle.” However, my purpose is to sum 
up some of the outstanding facts in your business 
which ought to appeal to the general public, for 
whether we are publicsservice) officials. or public. ser- 
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vants we are all American citizens interested in the 
public welfare. 


Power Is THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL NEED OF THE DAY. 


As I see it, power is the great industrial need of 
the day—without it the speeding up of our nation in 
its recent great effort to help save the world would 
have been impossible. Try to think of our wartime 
program in terms of unaided human energy; even as 
it was, our great transportation systems almost broke 
under the task. The transportation of raw materials 
and manufactured products even in peace times calls 
for herculean energy—a power demand measured by 
more than five million continuous horsepower. Com- 
pare, if you will, the energy of the coolie crossing 
the mountains of central China with his back-load of 
tea and the energy of the electric locomotive hauling 
copper ore from mine to smelter or ammunition from 
Bridgeport to New York, and you realize what elec- 
tric power means in transportation. 

In terms of cost, the best figures available indicate 
that motive power accounts for fully 30% of the ex- 
pense of operating steam railroads and for about 10% 
of the well-managed electric railways. Aside from 
this difference in power cost, electric energy must be 
credited with the greater efficiency it makes possible. 
A western railroad president once told me that his 
road, on its mountain divisions, had reached the limit 
of train loads because the size of the locomotive was 
limited by the size of fireman that could be employed. 
The electric engine places no such burden of toil on 
its operator, and electrification gives a much greater 
capacity to the same line of steel rails. 

The power element is smaller in manufacturing 
than in transportation, but not less important. In the 
making of cotton cloth about 2% of the value of the 
product can be charged to power, while in the produc- 
tion of electrolytic zinc the power cost 1s around 12%. 
In general, 2% may be taken as a conservative figure 
for the power item in total manufacturing cost, and 
this may seem almost negligible, but the wider use 
of power in mills and shops has a larger effect than 1s 
measured by its own cost, and the kilowatt-hour may 
double the product of the man-hour, and men cost 
more than kilowatts. 

Electric power, as furnished from the large cen- 
tral stations, is favored by that happy economic law 
whereby the load-factor works both ways. Lowering 
the cost of electric energy invites greater use, and 
greater and more diversified use permits lowered cost. 
That is no vicious circle; it is the virtuous upward 
curve of progress. 


SYSTEMATIC Power DEVELOPMENT MEANS CON- 
SERVATION. 


The future of power use is so encouraging that I 
dislike to pause and speak of the less attractive pres- 
ent. The story of wastes in our national career is not 
a pleasant one. American pride prefers to dwell upon 
those things that America does well; we have much 
to be proud of in our record of invention and con- 
struction and operation—indeed, the term “electrical” 
seems to describe something of purely American 
origin that has to be translated into the life of other 
peoples. Yet here in its birthplace and home the elec- 
trical industry is not as efficient as it should be. Your 
best engineers see the trouble—the growth has been 
so rapid that we have given too little thought to sys- 
tematic development. Wonderfully well thought-out 
units are scattered here and there, but these are widelv 
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separated islands in a sea of poorly planned or obso- 
lescent plants. 

The net result of this lack of system is that we 
permit wastes which are large items on the wrong side 
of our national ledger. You gentlemen know far bet- 
ter than I the wide span between your best records in 
large up-to-date central stations and the results ob- 
tained in smaller and often obsolescent private plants. 
Measured by coal burned to the kilowatt-hour the 
ratio is I to 2 or 3, or even more. Where else do we 
find such opportunities to cut down the coal bill? 

We can see even greater savings when we consider 
the advantages of hitching up American rivers and 
American coal—they work best in double harness. I 
appreciate as you do the wide difference between the 
initial expenditures involved in the two types of 
plants, and I realize also that the steady stream of 
so-called fixed charges flows through the hydro-plant 
whether it operates or not, yet I believe that we are 
far from making full use of the water powers that lie 
undeveloped within easy transmission distances of 
our largest power markets. It is, moreover, time to 
count the rising costs of labor in the steam plant, 
where the coal miner as well as the fireman is an 
employe in fact, whether you see the miner’s name 
on your payroll or not. The figures presented by the 
Alabama Power Co. in its comparison of steam plant 
with hydro-plant show the ratio of men employed as 
84 to 1. Conservation of human energy calls for the 
immediate and full development of every water power 
that is feasible. 

In comparing the efficiency of the steam locomo- 
tive with that of the electric motor, I think of the 
switching engine as a self-contained power unit hav- 
ing the worst possible load-factor. Here the differ- 
ence at once translates itself into increased coal con- 
sumption and we find one ton of coal converted at the 
central station into the electric energy delivered to the 
electric motor doing the work of four tons shoveled 
under the boiler of the locomotive. Even with the 
better load-factor of the passenger locomotive, there 
is little room for difference of opinion when we learn 
that the ‘“Merchants’’ Limited” requires only half as 
much coal per mile between New York and New 
Haven as between New Haven and Boston. Can we 
afford to burn two tons of coal where one will pull 
the load? 


POWER PROGRAM OF SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 
LANE. 


The Secretary of the Interior offers a power pro- 
gram and his program is inspired by a vision of future 
needs. He regards the almost insatiable demand for 
power created by war industries as foreshadowing 
future danger of power famine in the industrial dis- 
tricts of the Northeast. The signing of the armistice 
happily averted the power crisis that otherwise we 
would now be facing. Now, however, a policy of pre- 
naredness for peace expansion should be adopted. 

This administrative officer’s recognition of the 
urgency is, then, in full harmony with that definition 
of vision quoted by a leading engineering corporation: 
“Experience is the only prophecy of wise men.” Sec- 
retary Lane looks upon the present relief from power 
famine as only temporary. In his statement to Con- 
gress he said: 

“In a few months, and especially in the regions 
mentioned, I anticipate a greatly increased demand for 
energv, for which present facilities are inadequate. 
This demand will follow the resumption of industry 
under the operation of normalyeconomic laws and in 
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the face of international competition, factors that have 
been largely inoperative during the war. If the coun- 
try is to reap the full benefit of this returning wave 
of activity, it must be prepared to furnish industry 
and transportation with an adequate, dependable, and 
economical power supply. Only by increased economy 
in the production and distribution of power will it be 
possible for our manufacturers to decrease their pro- 
duction expenses and compete successfully in the 
world’s markets, maintaining at the same time the 
American standard of wages and living.” 

The subject is ready for investigation. The his- 
tory of electrical development can be found in the 
files of technical and trade journals; census reports 
and reports af state public-service commissions con- 
tain carefully compiled data from which can be 
painted in somewhat broad lines the picture of condi- 
_ tions of demand and supply. Yet we lack many of the 
basic engineering facts upon which intelligent plan- 
ning may rest. To fill this need the Geological Sur- 
vey has undertaken a power survey of the United 
States. This survey is economic in its aim; it seeks 
to learn the facts relative to the sources from which 
power may be obtained and to compile all the facts 
relative to the existing plants, the quantity of power 
produced, and the growth of power requirements. 
The Secretary of the Interior has asked of Congress 
two appropriations, one of $50,000 for continuing 
this power survey covering the whole United States, 
which was begun in co-operation with the Fuel Ad- 
ministration and at its request, and the other of $200,- 
ooo for an intensive survey of the region where power 
requirements are most congested. 


Power SURVEY OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC INDUSTRIAL 
DISTRICT. 


I have already referred to the broad outlook of 
the public utility official who constantly watches the 
changing demands of his city, and now Secretary 
Lane proposes with the same purpose to study power 
conditions in the whole country, so that we may all 
see the picture of present conditions and the possi- 
bilities of future growth and may be able to plan to 
_ meet that growth with the greatest economy to the 
nation in fuels, labor and materials. As the first field 
of work, he has selected that area of maximum power 
density which he has chosen to call the North Atlantic 
Industrial District, an area that has somewhat indefi- 
nite geographic boundaries but that is clearly defined 
industrially and economically. In this area, extending 
from the vicinity of Boston to that of Washington or 
Richmond, and covering 50,000 square miles, is con- 
centrated one-fourth of the power-generating capacity 
of the whole country. 

The need of knowing the facts is realized when 
we try to measure even present power requirements, 
not to mention future demands. The Boston-Wash- 
ington region uses 600,000,000 kilowatt-hours a 
month, most of it derived from coal. The central sta- 
tions alone consume fully 10,000,000 tons of coal a 
year ; add to this, say, 25,000,000 tons for the railroads 
in this area, and we begin to appreciate in a general 
way the part coal plays as a source of motive energy. 

In conducting these inquiries the Geological Sur- 
vey must, of course, rely upon the co-operation of 
the electrical industry and, as was expected, this co- 
operation has been almost universally given, the Sur- 
vey’s analysis of February operations representing 
over 92% of the output of the country. You will 
realize that a monthly report of the country’s power 
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output makes the most sensitive of business barome- 
ters, for unlike coal and steel records it is unaffected 
either by any carried-over surplus or by orders for 
future use. 

I trust, too, that this co-operation is not one-sided, 
for the Government bureau is in a position to assist 
your industry in many ways. I may mention one 
way: The manufacturer seeking a location for a 
new plant comes to the Geological Survey with his 
statement of requirements in raw materials, transpor- 
tation, power, and labor. From the knowledge ob- 
tained from you gentlemen, this Government bureau 
is able to suggest localities where he will be likely to 
get power at reasonable rates and to refer him to 
several power companies that can meet his require- 
ments. The average manufacturer seeking power is 
today very much in the dark, and any clearing house 
where the industrial man can be introduced to the 
power man and where the only wish is to do both a 
service must be of real value to the industry. 


THE AUTHOR’S PICTURE OF THE SUPER-POWER 
SYSTEM. 


I_have said that the proposal of the Secretary of 
the Interior is one of broad planning for the future 
power supply, but the facts that would be gained from 
such an engineering study are of course not yet avail- 
able. My own picture of the super-power system that 
would effect the economies demanded by the rapid 
gr@wth of this industrial region includes a multiple 
transmission line of high voltage with its thousands of 
steel towers extending from Boston through our 
eastern states, crossing the Connecticut near Spring- 
field, the Hudson at Poughkeepsie, the Delaware near 
Easton, and the Susquehanna below York, and so on 
to Washington and Richmond. Into this unified sys- 
tem large-unit, steam-electric stations at tidewater and 
near the mine-mouths and hydroelectric stations—2o 
or more at old and new sites—would deliver energy 
as required, and from this great power main would 
flow the energy to serve a score of railroads, hun- 
dreds of public service companies, and thousands of 
manufacturing plants. 

_ As one of my. engineer friends remarks, this proj- 
ect would appear a “large order,” and at first it stag- 
gers the imagination, but such a super-power line ex- 
tending from Boston to Washington can not be termed 
only a dream. Secretary Lane has pointed out that 
in his own state of California there are systems of 
electric transmission comparable with this in length 
if not in capacity. If you take your map of the 
United States and make the West move East, which 
I admit is contrary to human experience, you can take 
one end of an existing trunk power line, which is at 
Tonopah, Nevada, and lay that on Boston, and then 
the other end of the line, which is actually at Tuma, 
Arizona, can be placed at Norfolk, Virginia. What 
we dream for the East exists in the West, where the 
extreme tentacles of one system of interconnected 
power plants now have a reach of nearly 500 miles. 

The investigation of such a project demands the 
best engineering talent of the country, and Secretary 
Lane’s desire would be to seek the full co-operation 
of your industry, thus linking up with the public ser- 
vants in his department the engineers in private prac- 
tice or corporate employment whose experience is ab- 
solutely essential in considering so complicated a plan. 
The public interest in such an interconnected power 
supply 1s pre-eminent, but whoever suggests that the 
project is one for the Government even, to, investigate 
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independently neither appreciates the magnitude of 
the scheme nor realizes the limitations which hedge 
about a government bureau. If Congress authorizes 
this engineering study your co-operation will be 
sought because needed. 

There is danger in grand totals and in general 
averages. The actuary’s figures on the expectancy of 
life mean little to the sick man who knows that his 
days are numbered, and so to the coal consumer on 
the Atlantic coast the average life of America’s great 
coal reserves means much less in dollars and cents 
than the approaching exhaustion of the fields that lie 
nearest his boiler house. As a nation bounded by two 
oceans we own 55% of the world’s coal, yet the ton- 
nage remaining in the great producing fields of the 
East is so limited as to make coal saving a topic de- 
serving the best thought. of those concerned in power 
generation. And coal from the more distant fields 
will be more expensive coal. 


USE oF PowER MEANS CONSERVATION OF MAN POWER. 


But Secretary Lane’s power program means more 
than saving in coal; it means saving in man power. 
One outstanding lesson of the war was the value, of 
the workman behind the lines, and labor shortage be- 
came one of the limiting factors in the industrial sup- 
port which we were able to give our soldiers in 
France. Skilled labor is a resource, in which no nation 
is richer than America, but this human resource also 
deserves to be conserved. It is an axiomatic truth 
—not, however, known to all peoples—that the Mod- 
ern machine multiplies man power, and the increase 
in our use of mechanical energy is a true index of 
the ever larger value we are giving to the workman 
behind the machine. 

So this program that calls for “an adequate, de- 
pendable, and economical supply of power” is a pro- 
gram of national thrift; it involves the best use of 
both material and men. The electrical engineers and 
the business executives of the great public utilities 
can see with clearer vision than mine all the benefits 
that will come with a largely increased use of electric 
power—what its value will be to industry, when cheap 
energy 1s distributed over the length and breadth of 
the industrial zone between Boston and Washington. 
In no way can we better prepare ourselves for the 
period in the world’s history that may come to he 
known as the “industrial Renaissance.” 


CHEAP POWER A VITAL ASSET IN CONTEST FOR 
INTERNATIONAL MARKETS. 


Meeting the need for cheap power, however, has 
far more than a local significance. Cheap power is 
already an asset of the first rank to any country in the 
international contest for world markets. With the 
strategy of war fresh in mind, we may look upon this 
Atlantic seaboard industrial region as the American 
front trench in the commercial rivalry among nations. 
This is the reason that Secretary Lane, while asking 
Congress for a general survey of the power resources 
of the whole country, wishes also to make this more 
intensive study where the need 1s greatest and most 
urgent. 

America’s comrades in arms, France and Great 
Britain are wide awake to their peace needs. They 
recognize cheap power as a key to the markets of the 
world, although the reference in British reports to 
the electrical industry as a “key industry” doubtless 
means that electric power is the keystone in the 
national industrial arch. Already, m England, five 
official commissions have submitted reports on the 
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question of power development, in which they empha- 
size the national importance of cheap power as a vital 
requirement. They consider electric power as essen- 
tial as labor and material in economic production. 
They reiterate that in England less power is used by 
certain industries than is used by similar industries 
in the United States, where the larger net output per 
operative employed and the higher rates of wages 
show the advantage both to capital and to labor. 

In working out their national program these Brit- 
ish commissions condemn the existing provincial and 
parochial systems of generating and distributing elec- 
tricity and urge a centralized and unified power sys- 
tem as the only method of conserving their coal supply 
by getting the fullest value from every ton consumed 
and thus furnishing cheaper power to the industries, 
large and small. , 


ELECTRICAL INpDUSTRY’S SERVICE TO IMPROVE LIVING 
CONDITIONS. 


Our interest as citizens in these plans for cheaper 
energy 1s far more than a commercial interest. Public 
service is a term that has come to attach itself to your 
industry, and not without reason. The organization 
of the nation’s business to obtain the lowest costs is 
distinctly a matter of public service, in which corpora- 
tion and Government bureau may well join efforts, 
but success in this organization of industry is not to 
be measured in dividends alone. Tomorrow pros- 
perity must mean profit-sharing on a thoroughgoing 
scale, in which we.shall all receive in proportion as 
we have served. So the industrial program which em- 
phasizes mechanical power is the most effective as- 
surance of better conditions for all who work in this 


‘busy world of ours. To improve living conditions for 


all our citizens must be the aim of those to whom 
is given the privilege of leadership in industry. Secre- 
tary Lane has said that “upon our shoulders rests the 
burden of proving that free government can live. 
America is the ultimate citadel of human liberty.” 

Someone recently referred to the craftsman days 
—the age of the cathedral builders when men sang 
at their work because they found joy in it. Yet even 
in those seemingly golden days of the past there was 
toil, and much of it of the kind that raised no song 
to the lips. Is not the present day nearer the golden 
age of human labor? The man on the farm tractor 
is more likely to sing at his work than the man with 
the hoe or that toil-bent couple pausing to listen to 
the Angelus. So too the electric current that makes 
human labor more productive can also give the work- 
man time to think and sing. To make this America 
of ours a better place to live in is the program for 
the electrical industry; that is your part in public 
service. 


FIRES RESULTING FROM WIRELESS 
WAVES. 


According to M. LeRoy, in a recent issue of 
Comptes Rendus, it is possible for inflammable mate- 
rials such as cotton, oily waste and similar substances 
to be ignited from a distance by wireless. A number 
of conflagrations have occurred, and sparks from 
wireless have been thought to have been the cause. An 
inflammable resonator was made and so arranged that 
inflammable substances in close proximity could be 
ignited. This fact suggests that in the near future 
greater care will have to be exercised to prevent wire- 
less from creating sparks that will cause fires. 
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War Service of the Commonwealth 
Edison Company 


How One of the Largest and Most Progressive Central Sta- 
tions Met War Strains Without New Capital and Without 
Raising Rates — Condensed from Address to Employes 


By LOUIS A. FERGUSON 


l'ice-President, Commonwealth Edison Co. 


N THE present article, prepared at the request 

of some friends from material collected for a 

recent address to employes of the Commonwealth 
Edison Co., I shall not repeat the historical introduc- 
tion there presented. The review of past central- 
station accomplishment in Chicago was given to show 
the foundation on which was based the war achieve- 
ment of supplying the increased electric power re- 
quirements of Chicago needed to help win the war 
without asking for additional capital or without rais- 
ing rates. Perhaps some account of the manner in 
which this emergency was met may be of general 
interest. 


GENERATING MACHINERY AVAILABLE. 


The largest centralization of electrical generating 
equipment in Chicago is in the Fisk street and Quarry 
street stations with a combined present rating of 
249,000 kilowatts. During the year 1917 these two 
stations generated over 1,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 
The output for 1918 was somewhat less, owing to the 
greater activity of Northwest station. The greatest 
single day’s output of these two stations was on Dec. 
20, 1916, the output for that day being 3,720,000 
~kw-hr. 

The third of the three major generating stations 
of the present system of the company is Northwest 
station, and to us in Chicago this is, for the moment, 
the last word in central-station construction. During 
1918 this station generated 540,000,000 kw-hr., about 
36%. of our entire output. The largest generators of 
the system, rated at 35,000 kw., are in the Northwest 
station. The total rating of the station at present 1s 
165,000 kw. 

For all of the generating stations coal is carefully 
purchased on a test basis and is burned under the 
constant supervision of competent fuel engineers in 


order to direct every available ounce of energy to the. 
service of the community. 


UNCONSCIOUS PREPARATION FOR War. 


It has been the policy of the company to provide 
ample reserve in all elements of. material equipment 
and to insist habitually on the highest grade of con- 
struction. Similarly, the financing of our enterprises 
has been characterized by the provision of exception- 
ally liberal reserves and by conservative stability. 
President Samuel Insull has secured a reputation for 
our securities which place them among the best in 
the country. 

But material equipment and financing are only 
two of the three fundamentals in our enterprise. The 
third, perhaps the most important of all, is our per- 
sonnel—the men and women who compose the Com- 
monwealth Edison organization. It has been the 
special: effort of the company to develop a loyal and 
enthusiastic Edison family. . We haye tried to build 
up an organization made up of persons whose life 
work it is to supply the electric central-station service 
of our community. 

This organization gave 1376 men to the service 
of our country during the war. This is perhaps 30% 
of our normal force. Of these men 473 have come 
back to us, and in addition we have already employed 
238 soldiers who were not in our organization before 
the war. But while the highest honor must be given 
to the men represented on the service flag, they were 
not the only ones who served. The other 70% who 
staved at home and operated the company also helped 
in no small way toward the winning of the war. 


Wry Ir Was PossiIBLE to Avoin RAISING RATES. 


A diagram is presented to show the cost of living, 
in various items, compared with the cost of electricity 
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Panoramic View of the Quarry Street and Fisk Street Generating Stations of the Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago. 
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in Chicago. It will be seen that, while the prices of 
clothing, food, coal and taxes have shot up almost 
“out of sight,” our product, which is no less essential 
to every citizen, has shown no increase whatever in 
price. Indeed, considering our retail lighting rates 
over the period of the last five years, there has been 
an actual decrease in the average price, and this in 
the face of an enormous increase in the cost of fuel 
and of all other materials which go into the making 
of our product. We feel that the holding of this price 
at the old level, giving a supply of power instantly 
as demanded, with a maximum of reliability, has been 
a war service of the first importance. This has been 
accomplished too in spite of the fact that in four of 
the principal departments of the Commonwealth Edi- 
son Co. which report to me the salaries and wages of 
the men have been increased 52% during the period of 
the war. 

One reason why it was possible for the company 
to make this showing during the war was that our 
foresight in providing ample generating units of most 
efficient type led to a direct saving of at least $1,390,- 
000 in 1918 alone. That is, had all our machines been 
of the older type (say, of 1909 or 1910 design)— 
and an excellent type, too—the generating cost for the 
year 1918 would have been $1,390,000 more than it 
actually was. This amount makes up for a great deal 
of the increase in the cost of labor and material. 
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we we 
Graphic Itustration of How Prices of Food, Clothing, Coal, Etc., 
Have increased, While the Price of Electricity, in Chicago, 
Has Decreased or Remained Stationary. 


This economy of the latest and largest generating 
units is important. In Northwest station, for instance, 
we have vertical 20,000-kw. units and horizontal 
35,000-kw. units. The latter are the newer units and 
their output is generated at a saving of $19,000 per 
month in operating labor over what would be required 
with machines of the older type. This ts in addition 
to the saving in fuel. In the larger units the water- 
rate curve is nearly flat. The steam consumption of 
a new unit at Northwest station is on the average 
10.5 1b., which is also the rate of the larger units at 


Fisk street station. Taking into consideration the 
large type of boilers now being installed, this is equiv- 
alent to 2 lb. of coal per kilowatt-hour for a newer 
unit compared with 3.13 Ib. per kilowatt-hour for the 
older (1910) units at Quarry street. 


ECONOMIZING BY OWNERSHIP OF COAL MINES AND 
BY REROUTING CABLES. 


Another source of economy has been in the com- 
pany ownership of its coal mines. This saving has 
been an important one, especially during the year 1918, 
when the price of coal was so high. During that year 
about 50% of our coal was obtained from our own 
mines, and the average cost to us of all the fuel we 
burned was $3.15 a ton. The average market price 
during the year of such coal as we use was $3.60, so 
that we saved 45 cents a ton on all our coal. As we 
burned 1,963,000 tons during the year, the saving 
amounted to $883;000, to which should be added about 
$265,000 for profits from coal sold, making a total 
saving of $1,150,000. | 

While these economies in generating electricity 


were probably the greatest war contributions of our 


Chicago central-station organization, another great 
saving was by the rerouting of cables. By pulling 
out some of the older lines in districts where the de- 
mand has increased at a rather slow rate, and install- 
ing them to supply the special war demands, we were 


_ enabled to employ copper which we had purchased at 


I5 cents a pound rather than enter the market for 
30-cent copper. Here, of course, there was not only 
a saving in the price of the copper, but also conserva- 
tion of the material, as copper was in special demand 
in the manufacture of munitions and ordnance. I 
think the major credit for this rerouting scheme is due 
to G. M. Armbrust. This rerouting plan was also 
applied to transfer load from less efficient Fisk and 
Quarry street units to more efficient generating units 
at Northwest station. In this cable rerouting we took 
advantage of our policy of an ample reserve supply 
of cable and also of our development of first-class 
men capable of meeting war conditions. The country 
got the benefit of this work. 


LAMP RENEWALS AND SERVICE CHARGES. 


In some ways our change to a war basis did 
modify our service. This was the case in relation to 
lamp renewals. Before the war any customer could 
secure renewal lamps delivered at his door within 
about 24 hours of his request. But with 30% of our 
men in government service, and with a great increase 
in the cost of operation and maintenance of vehicles, 
it was necessary to ask our customers to do their own 
transporting for the time being. Therefore, in Febru- 
ary, 1918, we took off all the lamp-delivery wagons 
and established 15 additional lamp-renewal stations, 
bringing the total number of such stations to 27. 
These were so distributed about the city that no cus- 
tomer would have to go more than two miles to reach 
the nearest station, while in most cases a trip of a mile 
or less would bring him to our counter. The people 
we serve accepted this change with surprisingly little 
protest. Indeed, many of them seem to prefer going 
to the lamp-renewal station, because of the wide 
variety of lamps which they may see. 

On the same principle, we established a charge of 
35 cents to cover a part of the cost of calling at cus- 
tomers’ premises to replace fuses, make minor repairs 
or deliver lamps in those cases where the customer 
insisted that we bring them to him. Here again the 
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Northwest Generating Station of the Company—Fronting on California Avenue. 


change was accepted with good grace by practically 
all of our patrons. These modifications of our policy 
were of much greater benefit under the war conditions 
than could be measured by the comparatively small 
amount of money collected. Many people are rather 
thoughtless in handling lamps and demanding re- 
newals when new lamps may be obtained by mere tele- 
phone calls, but they become much more careful when 
it is necessary to make a trip to a renewal station. 
As a result, we saved about 600,000 lamp renewals 
last year, and the number of service calls was reduced 
in about the same proportion. Both of these changes 
were good medicine for Chicago. We have been so 
extremely liberal in giving away nearly everything 
which the customer could suggest that our public was 
fast becoming spoiled, so that in a small way this 
change may be considered one of the beneficial results 
of the war. 


FINANCING LINE EXTENSIONS AND OTHER FINANCING. 


We made a marked saving by a temporary ruling 
of the State Public Utilities.Commission which per- 
mitted us to ask our customers to finance any consid- 
erable line extensions necessary in giving service. In 
pre-war times we went to perhaps extreme lengths in 
making underground and overhead extensions to se- 
cure new business. Nearly 10% of our new capital 
was expended in this way each year. When the 
United States entered the war, no new capital could 
be obtained directly, and it became necessary, there- 
fore, for the customer to pay for all except minor 
extensions. In most cases the money will be entirely 
refunded. On lighting business, the refund was begun 
at once to the amount of 25% of each monthly bill, and 
for power extensions the refund will be begun at the 
conclusion of peace, except in a few cases where the 
installation was purely for war work, and in these 
cases the customer will receive only the salvage value 
of the material. Some of our men regarded this 
stipulation as a severe handicap in getting new busi- 
ness. But it was only by means of such measures as 
these that we were able to continue to serve the com- 
munity at the old rates, and I am sure that, as we 
look back upon the critical war period, we shall all 


- to munition manufacture. 


consider this line-extension financing as one of our 
Wisest war moves. 

As has been said, no new capital could be obtained 
after war was declared by the United States, but the 


conservatism of our previous financing had provided 


a reserve which we could draw upon for such pur- 
chases and improvements as were absolutely necessary. 
We were exactly in the position of an individual who 
has a savings bank account which he can use to carry 
him through a short period of stress. However, if 
the war had continued much longer, we should prob- 
ably have had to ask for an increase in rates. 


PowWER FOR MUNITION PLANTS AND INDUSTRIAL 
LIGHTING. 


It is interesting to recall that in 1917 and 1918 
nearly 60,000 hp. of new power business for steel 
industries was contracted for. The greater part of this 
may be considered as for direct war production. In- 
deed, over half of it was for plants devoted entirely 
To be sure, some of it did 
not get into operation. The largest job of all, that of 
the Symington Chicago Corporation, accounts for 
25,000 hp. This plant was to have capacity for forg- 
ing 15,000 6-in. shells and completely machining 
10,000 each day. All the machinery was to be elec- 
trically driven and would have had a maximum de- 
mand of between 12,000 and 15,000 kw. 

Along with these direct power applications we 
made a very distinct advance in lighting industries. 
By careful investigation we have been able to prove 
that the use of enough light will increase the output 
in almost any sort of manufacturing from 10% to 
30% at a cost of from 2% to 5% of the payroll. This 
sort of efficiency made a special appeal to men engaged 
on government contracts. Our new lighting installa- 
tions of this type were very considerable, but here. 
as in the power business, we were only just getting 
under way when the armistice was signed. But the 
work was not wasted. It was the very fact that we 
were getting under way, that plants like the Syming- 
ton were ready to produce, that performance to date 
was a mere hint of what this country could do—it was 
this information, getting. through, secret( channels to 
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Germany, that supplemented the deep appreciation in 
that country of the fighting qualities of our men at 
Chateau Thierry, St. Mihiel, Belleau Wood and in 
the Argonne. 


CENSUS COMPARISON AND STrocK OWNERSHIP. 


A comparison which is of interest to us in Chi- 
cago is presented by the accompanying table. It 
shows, comparing the United States census figures 
for the whole of the United States with those of the 
Commonwealth Edison Co., that during the year 1917 
our output was a little over 6% of that of the entire 
country, while our income was only 5S. Our average 
income, or our effective rate, was materially below 
that of the country as a whole. and, most significant 
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Diagrams of the Distribution of the Company’s Stock, Showing 
the Large Percentages Locally Owned and Owned 
by Small Stockholders. 


of all, our generating units, on the average, were more 
than ten times as large as the typical generator of the 
whole United States. | 

The fact that our securities are stable and our 
credit is secure is of especial importance to Chicago, 
for our company is strictly a “home-made” corpora- 
tion. The original financing of the old Chicago Edison 
Co. was done by local men—men who had made their 
money in other business and chose the wonderful 
promise of electrical development for their invest- 
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ment. An accompanying diagram shows the present 
distribution of our stock. Chicago people hold 80% 
of the total shares of our company and constitute 
77% of all our stockholders. Of our own Edison 
people, 834 are stockholders. It is interesting to know 
also that 4254 stockholders own only from I to 25 
shares. This indicates the wide distribution of interest 
in our concern among comparatively small investors. 
Our prosperity is interwoven with that of this com- 
munity. | 

TABLE SHOWING COMPARISONS OF ALL CENTRAL STA- 


TIONS IN THE UNITED STATES WITH COMMON... 
WEALTH EDISON CO. FOR YEAR 1917. 


Ratio 
of Edi- 
Total Commonwealth son Co. 
Year 1917. United States. Edison Co. to total. 
Output in thousands of 
kw-hr. eve evn deuce 25,436,611 1,488,080 6.1% 
Income cn cc ecco $502,100,346 $25,351,585 5.0% 
income per kw-hr. gen- 
erated 2... . cece ee ewes 1.97¢ L7e 8 aa’ 
Capacity in kw. ......... 9 001,872 465,980 5.2% 
Ratio of average kw. 
output to capacity .... 32.3% 36.4% a.’ 
Average size of generat- 
ing unit in kw. ....... 839 8,650 


Turning to new lines of work, I may point out 
that our ice-manufacturing load is very promising. 
Much has been done already, but we shall not be 
satisfied until practically all the ice requirements of 
Chicago are supplied from electrically driven plants. 
Of the total ice requirements of Chicago last year 
nearly 30% was produced by our service. This sum- 
mer we should make a much better showing. 

After the experience of thirty years of personal 
service in central-station electricity supply in Chicago, 
I feel safe in saying that we have done our work hon- 
estly and well; that we have wrought not only for 
ourselves, not only for our customers, but for the com- 
munity in which we operate. We believe the records. 
show that our judgment has been sound and that we 
have been just and fair in our dealings. Knowing 
this, we may approach our customers with enthusiasm 
and courage and meet opposition, if there should be 
any, with a dignified firmness which carries with it 
no offense. Let us realize that it is an honor to serve 
the Commonwealth Edison Co. and all it stands for. 


DELAY IN SEATTLE MUNICIPAL PLANT 
DEVELOPMENT. 


The hydroelectric development on Skagit river, 
planned by the engineering department of the city of 
Seattle, and on which a considerable expenditure has 
been made in the way of surveys and borings, seems 
destined to further delay by reason of adverse opinions 
given lately by consulting engineers who were called 
in to examine the site of the proposed storage dam at 
the mouth of Gorge creek. 

D. C. Henny, consulting engineer of U. S. Recla- 
mation Service, at Portland, Ore., and C. F. Uhden, 
Spokane, former chief engineer for Washington Water 
Power Co., recently went over the site of the proposed 
dam, being accompanied by A. H. Dimock, city engi- 
neer of Seattle. After an examination of the results 
of borings they expressed the opinion that the depth of 
bedrock in that locality, at or near the mouth of Gorge 
creek, was such as to make it inadvisable to construct 
a dam in that place. A site at Devil's elbow, farther 
down stream, close to the site of the proposed power- 
house, was looked upon with some favor. 

It may be recalled that a bond issue of $5,000,000 
was authorized about two years ago to finance the 
Skagit river hydroeleetric project. 
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Need for and Status of Water-Power 
Legislation 


Excellent Summary of the Situation Prepared by the Engineering 
Council’s National Service Committee, M. O. Leighton, Chairman 


NE of the first events of interest to engineers, 
O architects and constructors in the session of 

Congress just opened is the renewal of effort to 
secure water-power legislation. The last Congress 
adjourned without final action, notwithstanding the 
fact that the need of legislation was conceded in official 
circles in Washington. The last Congress did, how- 
ever, make a long advance in settling many controver- 
sies over terms and details, and actually came to an 
agreement, through its Conference Committee, on a 
bill which the President approved and which would 
have justified the investment necessary for large de- 
velopments. This agreement, though fortunately ar- 
rived at, was of course lost when the Congress expired 
and whether the ground gained in the last Congress 
will be retained in the present one will depend in large 
degree on the interest shown and advice given by the 
members of those professions from whom the most 
intelligent participation in the issue may naturally be 
expected. 


Wray Warer-PowrER DEVELOPMENT Has LAGGED FOR 
Many YEARS. 


The primary facts may be restated briefly. 

Water-power development has, relatively speaking, 
been practically at standstill for more than ten years. 
Some powers have been developed, but their aggregate 
capacity is but a small percentage of what could and 
would have been developed had it not been for condi- 
tions which must first be corrected by legislation. 

Our water-power sites fall within two classes: (1) 
those privately owned, on non-navigable streams, and 
(2) those on public lands or on navigable streams. 
The sites under (1) can be developed by the owners 
after complying with local laws; those under (2) can 
not be developed without a permit from the United 
States. Under present laws the United States cannot 
issue permits that are worth having. They do not 
confer titles on which money can be safely invested in 
the necessary construction and business. 

Why the foregoing condition stops water-power 
development can be told in a few words. The water- 
power capacity of the United States, not considering 
storage, is about 60,000,000 hp. Of this amount only 
14,000,000 hp. comes under class (1), i e., privately 
owned sites, while 46,000,000 hp. falls under class (2). 
Although by far the largest amount and the best water 
powers are in class (2), the development at public 
sites falls far behind that at private sites. Of the 
water powers available at private sites more than 25% 
have been developed, while of those available at public 
sites less than 4% are being utilized. The latter figure 
even is misleading. because some of the development 
at sites now classed as public took place before Con- 
gress intervened. A development of 25% at private 
sites may be considered reasonably adequate while 
a development of 4% at public sites is grossly 
inadequate. 

No executive authority of any sort exists for 


granting permission to erect a dam across a navigable 
stream (with the single unimportant exception of such 
streams Howing wholly within a state). Likewise no 
adequate executive authority exists for granting the 
use of the public lands of the West for hydroelectric 
development. The authority of Congress to prevent 
or to regulate obstructions in navigable streams, 
though always recognized by the courts, was not 
actually exercised in water-power matters until 1800, 
when Congress declared it unlawful to obstruct a navi- 
gable stream without a permit from the Secretary of 
War. In 1899, this authority was taken away from 
the Secretary of War (except in streams flowing 
wholly within a single state) and it was made neces- 
sary to get authority direct from Congress in each 
case. For a time thereafter Congress passed enabling 
acts somewhat freely, with varving provisions, re- 
quirements and restrictions. When the science of 
high-tension long-distance transmission began to be a 
factor in the matter, controversies arose in Congress 
and the executive departments over the terms under 
which permission should be granted. This resulted in 
the passage of the so-called “general dam act” in 1906 
under which about 20 enabling acts were passed. De- 
velopment resulted in only six. Some time subsequent 
to 1906 controversy was resumed which resulted in 
1910 in the amendment of the act of 1906, making it 
even more restrictive. Under this 14 consents were 
granted but only two resulted in actual development. 
Since 1912 no consents have been granted except a 
few extending the time limit in previous acts. 

Numerous Federal statutes have been enacted re- 
lating to hydroelectric development on public lands, 
beginning as early as 1866 and continuing until 1911 
when the last statute on this subject (covering only 
transmission lines) was passed. The executive depart- 
ments administering these acts have for many years 
declined to grant permission for the use of public lands 
for hydroelectric development except under a revok- 
able permit. Investors will not lend their money for 
development purposes under such a permit, and 
wisely so. 

At every session of Congress since 1910 bills have 
been introduced relating to power development in 
navigable streams and on the public lands. Twice 
bills have been passed in different forms by both 
houses of Congress and sent to conference, and once 
(in the last Congress) an agreement was reached by 
the Conference Committee. While these measures 
were pending, public hearings were held, the testimony 
printed and reports were made by committees. The 
National Waterways Commission in 1913, after hear- 
ings, reported at length on the subject. The Public 
Lands Committee of the House of Representatives in 
1914 held extensive hearings which were printed, and 
subsequently a report was made. An accompanying 
bill, known as the Ferris bill, was passed by the House 
of Representatives. This was followed by hearings 
before the Senate Committee on Public Lands, which 
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reported the bill to the Senate, but action did not take 
place. In 1914 also and in 1918 hearings were given 
by the Interstate Commerce Committee of the House 
of Representatives. | 

In both houses of Congress the bills referred to 
have given rise to extensive debate, notably in the Sen- 
ate in 1916 on the Shield’s bill, and again in 1917 and 
1918. The House of Representatives adopted the 
Ferris bill and the Adamson bill in two separate Con- 
gresses—the 63rd and 64th—and the administration 
bill in the 65th. The testimony, reports and debates 
are all in printed form. They comprise an exhaustive 
study of the entire subject of hydroelectric develop- 
ment in this country and the laws relating thereto. 


SUMMARY OF PRESENT SITUATION. 


Briefly summarized, the water-power situation is 
as follows: Development of water power is impera- 
tively required to conserve fuel and labor and promote 
industrial progress ; unused water powers of enormous 
potentiality are physically available but they are at 
sites controlled by the Federal Government and Con- 
gress has not yet made suitable provision for their 
use ; the subject has been one of great controversy over 
terms, but the discussion has been ample and exhaus- 
tive, and finally crystallized in the last Congress in an 
agreement in which the administration freely and fully 
participated; unfortunately, however, the agreement 
did not result in actual enactment because of a general 
filibuster, which stopped the legislative machinery just 
as the agreement was reached; the effort to secure 
legislation on the subject is about to be renewed in the 
new Congress. 

All of the foregoing suggests a query. Do engi- 
neers, architects and constructors know that the meas- 
ures which they regard as vital do not have spon- 
taneous support in Congress? To a large extent the 
members of Congress give preference to matters which 
are energetically pressed upon them by interested con- 
stituents. The reason why important engineering 
measures are usually side-tracked in favor of other 
proposals is that the latter are urged in season and out 
of season. The citizens here addressed should decide 
forthwith whether they will adopt the commendable 
and honorable methods guaranteed to them by the 
Constitution and tell their representatives what they 
think about it, or whether they will continue as in the 
past. ` Participate a little in the civil affairs of your 
country. Cultivate the habit of giving your repre- 
sentatives the benefit of your ideas. You cannot begin 
on a better subject than water-power legislation. 


SAFETY CARS ADOPTED IN OGDEN, UTAH. 


Employes and Public Enthusiastic Over New Equipment 
Being Operated on Two City Lines. 


The traction lines of Ogden, Utah, are operated as 
part of the extensive interurban system of the Utah- 
Idaho Central Railroad Co. The majority of the cars 
used in the city are of old design, very heavy, of small 
seating capacity and in consequence the cost of oper- 
ation and maintenance has been extremely high. In 
addition it was found that a considerable revenue was 
lost by people walking rather than to wait for a car, 
even when a 15 or 20-minute schedule was maintained. 

In order to improve these conditions, a careful 
investigation was ordered by W. A. Whitney, general 
manager, which was made by George Shaver, super- 
intendent of motive power. After making a careful 
tabulation as to car hours on each line, cost of main- 
tenance, platform labor, decreased power consump- 
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tion, etc., it was found, without question, that the 
safety car would fulfill every requirement of the traffic 
conditions in Ogden and the purchase of a trial order 
of seven cars was authorized. These cars were pur- 
chased from the American Car Co. and were of the 
standard double-end Birney type equipped with West- 
inghouse type-506 motors and K-63-B controllers, 
Westinghouse air brakes and complete safety features. 

After the purchase of equipments had been de- 
cided upon, the next problem was to introduce the 
one-man feature so that when the cars arrived no 


- difficulty would be encountered in their adoption. The 


first step in this direction was the addition of a clause 
in the agreement with the car men providing for an ` 
additional wage of 5 cents per hour for men operating 
safety cars. The next was an educational campaign 
for the general public which was carried on under the 
supervision of J. W. Ellingston, traffic manager of the 
company, which succeeded in creating a strong desire 
for the safety car in Ogden. 

As soon as the first car arrived and had been well 
limbered up, a demonstration party was arranged 
for, which included the mayor, city commissioners, 
newspapermen and the company’s officials. On this trip 
a thorough demonstration was made of the possibili- 
ties of the car. After a short time, during which the 
men were thoroughly instructed in the operation of 
the car, the 27th and 28th street lines were changed 
over to safety car operation. 


GOVERNMENT ANNOUNCES PLANS TO 
DISPOSE OF SURPLUS SUPPLIES. 


Manufacturers to Be Consulted Before Stocks Are Sold— 
Sales Promotion Section Established. 


In order to determine, if possible, the policy which 
the Government will pursue in the disposal of the 
enormous stocks of materials now in possession of the 
War Department, a committee representing the Asso- 
ciated Business Papers, Inc., recently held a confer- 
ence at Washington with C. W. Hare, director of sales 
of the Surplus Property Division.. The results from 
this meeting were very encouraging and should relieve 
any doubts existing in the minds of manufacturers as 
to the possibility of this material being thrown on the 
market in such a way as to disrupt price conditions 
and hinder the production of new goods. 

Mr. Hare stated that the War Department would 
dispose of its surplus materials by first consulting with 
the various branches of the Government to ascertain 
what, if any, could be utilized in regular Government 
work. After these requirements have been satisfied, 
the producers of each particular commodity will be 
called into conference to advise as to the best method 
of getting the remaining amount of the commodity 
back into the usual channels of trade. If the industry 
is able to contract to dispose of the surplus within a 
reasonable length of time, paying the current market 
prices, it would be the policy of the Government to 
make such an arrangement. Should both of these 
methods fail, the surplus property will be offered to 
the general public through auction sales or by sealed 
bids, or in any other manner which will enable the 
Government to obtain the best prices. 

A Sales Promotion Section has been established 
under the supervision of T. R. Elcock, Jr., in the 
Munitions building at Washington, to collect all infor- 
mation pertaining to the disposition of surplus prop- 
erty and to see that appropriate. information reaches 
interested_industries through the proper trade papers. 
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Speeches Through Radiotelephone 
Inspire New York Crowds . 


Spectacular Demonstration of Radiotelephony During the Victory Loan. 
Drive—Speeches Delivered from Airplanes—Features of Equipment Used 


URING the three weeks covering the recent 

Victory Liberty Loan drive the crowds that 
daily thronged “Liberty Way” in New York 
City were accorded the unusual sensation of having 
spoken messages come to them out of the air. 

_ The medium that accomplished this modern miracle 
was the radio telephone that played a considrable part 
in the war. It will be recalled that back in 1915 the 
engineers of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. and the Western Electric Co., in co-operation with 
the Navy Department, gave a remarkable demonstra- 
tion and Secretary Daniels at Washington, D. C., 
talked to all the naval stations in the country and with 
the commander of a war ship far out at sea. Later 
one-way communication was established between the 
station at Arlington, Va., and Paris, France, and the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

When the war closed the United States had a 
highly efficient system of radiotelephony, based on 
these early developments, by which constant communi- 
cation could be maintained between ground stations 
and flying airplanes and between airplanes in motion. 

Having done its bit in winning the war, the radio- 
telephone was given the task of inspiring the Vi ictory 
Way crowds to put their dollars into bonds to help 
pay for victory. It performed its task with great 
success. 

On Victory Way the wireless antennas were 
stretched over the concourse; 112 loud-speaking tele- 
phone receivers were suspended from these antennas 
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in four rows. In front of the speaker's desk there 
were three microphone transmitters on iron uprights. 
This was all the visible evidence of the equipment. 
But in the nearby Railroad Y. M. C. A. Building 
there was a maze of wires and switches forming the 
wireless sending and receiving apparatus. From this 
point the wireless messages passed over the wires 
to the control room behind the speaker’s desk on the 
east side of the enclosure and were there amplified 
many million times so that they might be heard by-the 
crowds on the concourse through the medium of the 
loud-speaking receivers. : 

Three high-grade long-distance circuits of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., each approxi- 
mately 227 miles long, were wired direct between the 
office of Frank R. Wilson, director of publicity for the 
Victory Loan campaign, at the Treasury Building, 
in Washington, and the control room on Victory Way. 
Many noted speakers talked direct from Washington 
to the great audiences on Victory Way from Mr. 
Wilson's office. A return circuit made it possible for 
the speakers at Washington to hear other speeches, 
music and applause from the audience in New York. 
Among those who talked to the crowds on Victory 
Way were: Mrs. Carter Glass. wife of the Secretary 
of the Treasury; Miss Clara D. Noyes, chairman of 
the Bureau of Nursing Service of the Red Cross; 
Mrs. Newton D. Baker, wife of the Secretary of War; 
Mrs. Larz Anderson; Franklin D. Roosevelt, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy; Major General George 
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General View of Victory Way, New York City, Showing Loud-Speaking Telephone Receivers Suspended—Over the Crowd. 
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Loud-Speaking Control Board. 


Barnett, and Count de Chambrun, of the French Em- 
bassy at Washington. 3 

Roughly, the operation of the radiotelephone was 
as follows: Radio waves received on the antennas 
passed to the tuning apparatus in the receiving set, 
by means of which the desired wave lengths are se- 
lected and converted into currents of audible fre- 
quencies by the detector tube, after which they are 
amplified about 1500 times and conducted to the tele- 
phone control room, where an additional amplification 
of from one to five million times is provided. The 
energy is then delivered to the loud-speaking receivers. 

The transmitting apparatus consists of a high- 
frequency oscillator and means for modulating the 
high-frequency currents in accordance with speech 
sound waves, which were impressed upon the dia- 
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Amplifier Set in Telephone Control Room at Victory Way. 
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phragm of the telephone transmitter by the speaker's 
voice. 

The source of electrical energy for operating the 
radiotelephone equipment was a set of automobile 
storage batteries used to deliver current to heat the 
filaments of the vacuum tubes and run the dynamotor 
delivering energy to the plate circuits of the transmit- 
ting tubes. There was also a panel for controlling 
and distributing the power to the transmitting and 
receiving sets. Special equipment had to be furnished 
to magnetically shield the control room in order to 
eliminate the possibility of disturbances from outside 
electrical influences. 

Besides the speakers at Washington, many notables 
addressed the audiences from the speaker's stand. 
Among them were: Mrs. Vincent Astor, Mrs. W. G. 
McAdoo, Miss Ann Morgan, Admiral Mayo, Rear- 
Admiral Plunkett, Rear-Admiral Rodman, Brigadier- 
General Cole: Lieutenant-Colonel Hughes and Martin 
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A Speaker’s Stand with Microphone Transmitter Used for the 
Public Address Telephone System. 
(Photo Copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood.) 


it would not have been possible for a large part of the 
Victory Way audiences to hear these speakers. 

More miraculous, however, were the racdiotele- 
phone communications both from the Western Elec- 
tric Co.'s station on West street and from a navy sea- 
plane flying over New York. 

From the land sending station, a five-minute 
speech was transmitted across the city by wireless tele- 
phone, received at the antenna over Victory Way, 
multiplied and transmitted to the loud-speaking receiv- 
crs, and every word was clearly heard by a crowd of 
10,000 people. Music was also transmitted by wire- 
less telephone very effectively. 

The demonstration of the speech from a flying 
plane about a thousand feet above the street seemed 
the more difficult because the whirring of the pro- 
pellers would seem to drive out any other sound. In 
spite of this handicap. which made the hearing of 
nearby voices difficult, the observer in the seaplane 
oddressed the crowd through his wireless equipment, 
the radio message being received by the antennas over 
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the concourse and transmitted to the crowd through 
the loud-speaking receivers. Not only could the 
crowd understand the flier’s appeal to “Buy Bonds.” 
but anvone who knew him could even recognize his 
voice. and when he announced that he would drop a 
shower of circulars, the crowd waited expectantly 
until the promised shower appeared. 


Loud-Speaking Telephone Receiver Used in Public Address 
Telephone System. 


The flier did not leave for his headquarters until 
the officials had assured him by wireless telephone 
that his message had been received and understood 
by the assembled multitude. 


POWER DEVELOPMENT OF THE PUGET 
SOUND SYSTEM. 


Considerable Hydroelectric Power Available—Power De- 
mands Normal and Increasing—Railway 
Power Supply. 


Recently compiled data showing the power de- 
velopment by the Puget Sound Traction, Light & 
Power Co., and its subsidiaries, in five of the counties 
of western Washington, bear a close relation to the 
industrial activities of the Puget Sound region. Those 
figures show the existence of four hydroelectric plants 
of a combined capacity of 123,915 hp., and four 
steam-electric stations of a combined capacity of 42,- 
680 hp., making the total available power 166,595 
hp. The company’s outstanding power contracts 
show a demand for 133,066 hp., leaving an available 
surplus of 33,527 hp. 

Its largest hydroelectric development comprises 
three units aggregating 61.333 hp. on the White river. 
at Derringer, in Pierce county: the two units on Sno- 
qualmie river, at Snoqualmie Falls, King county, 
have a capacity of 26,600 hp.: the plant at Electron. 
on Puyallup river, Pierce county, develops 26,600 
hp.; that on the Nooksack river. east of Bellingham, 
in Whatcom county, develops 2680 hp. The system, 
which is dependent mainly upon energy produced by 
water power, is reinforced by four  steam-electric 


plants as follows: Seattle. 34,000 hp.: Tacoma. 3000. 


hp.: Everett, 3000 hp.: Bellingham. 2680 hp. The 
additional 6700 hp., making up the total given above, 
is derived from the Stone I.ake hydroelectric plant in 
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British Columbia by means of a transmission line con- 
necting it with the Puget Sound system at Sumas. 

The demands for power are normal, with every 
prospect of a steady increase to meet the requirements 
of industrial development. The decrease of power 
consumption due to the cessation of the war has been 
largely compensated for by the demands from normal 
industries. In other words, during a six-month period 
of more or less uncertainty there has been a gradual 
readjustment to meet business conditions as they have 
shaped themselves since January 1. Industrial plants 
formerly engaged in producing war essentials have 
picked up the threads of their pre-war trade and the 
readjustment has come without any particular dis- 
turbance. Those who could not perceive this process 
of readjustment now begin to realize that it is an 
accomplished fact. There is, therefore, in the Pacific 
Northwest, a gathering momentum that foreshadows 
a steady demand for power which may logically lead 
to the installation of additional hydroelectric units. 
The water-power potentiality at the central stations 
above mentioned, and especially at the White river 
plant, is capable of much greater development and it 
is, therefore, evident that the future increased de- 
mands for power in this section will be supplied from 
hydroelectric generators. 

The power requirements of the shipyards on Puget 
Sound, so far as the next two years are concerned, 
can be determined more accurately after Congress 
shall have decided the question of carrying out gov- 
ernment contracts let to Puget Sound and other Pa- 
cihe Coast shipbuilders. 

The Puget Sound Traction, Light & Power Co. 
has before it tentative propositions which indicate the 
beginning of a more active period among power users. 
Some projects in view, if carried out, mean line exten- 
sions. The demand for power-line extensions into 
farming communities is more positive than ever. The 
company, realizing that it must be prepared to build 
such lines in the future, is figuring on some means | 
of reducing the costs of doing so, as the revenue from 
farm consumers cannot be figured high. 

The purchase and operation of the Seattle street 
railways by the municipality is likely to be followed 
bv a similar deal at Tacoma. where the initiative look- 
ing to this end has been taken bv the manager of the 
street railway company, Louis H. Bean. He has sub- 
mitted to the city commissioners a line of argument 
favorable to complete municipal ownership; but he 
indicates that if the city desires a continuance of pri- 
vately owned lines there must be certain measures of 
relief for the company. 

The city of Seattle, whose hydroelectric and steam- 
electric plants supply energy for lighting and a large 
amount for commercial power, must necessarily con- 
tinue for at least two years to buy power from the 
Puget Sound company to operate its street railways, 
pending the time required to construct and equip the 
proposed power plant on the Skagit river. The delay 
in determining the location of a storage dam on that 
stream has deferred the time of actually beginning 
construction work, although a bond issue of $5,500,000 
was authorized two years ago to finance the project. 

The 110,000-volt transmission line, extending from 
the Long I.ake hydroelectric plant of the Washington 
Water Power Co.. 170 miles southwesterly to Taunton 
substation of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul rail- 
way, has been completed. This was built by the Inter- 
mountain Power Co.. a power distribution concern, 
which is to deliver electrical energy to the Milwaukee 
company for the division that is beme electrified. 
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GEOLOGICAL SURVEYS REPORT ON 
POWER PRODUCTION IN FEBRUARY. 


First of Monthly Reports of Central-Station Production 
Presents Interesting Facts on Sources of 
Energy and Electrical Output. 


The United States Geological Survey, Washing- 
ton, D. C., has begun the gathering of monthly sta- 
tistics on the production of electric power. The data 
for February presented herewith have been prepared 
by W. B. Heroy of the Water Resources Branch. It 
is hoped by the director of the Geological Survey, Dr. 
George Otis Smith, to make the compilation of similar 
reports a regular feature of the Survey’s work in in- 
vestigating the sources and distribution of electric 
power. 

This report is based on returns received from 3150 
electric power plants engaged in public service, in- 


cluding central stations, electric railways and certain ` 


other plants, the output of which contributes to the 
public supply. The returns received represent about 
85% of the total generating capacity. For plants 
which did not make returns or which were unable to 
furnish the data requested, estimates of output were 
made from available information. The output for the 
month averages 110,000,000 kw-hr. per day, of which 
39% was produced by water power. 

In the following large table are combined the 
data given in the three separate tables of the report. 
Column (2) gives the toal capacity in kilowatts, 
of the power plants whose output is given in columns 
(3) and (4): the former gives the electrical output 
produced by water power, while column (4) gives the 
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output produced by the combustion of fuels: in each 
case in these two columns it should be noted that the 
output is given in thousands of kilowatt-hours. The 
combined total output is 3,100,154,000 kw-hr. In 
columns (5), (6) and (7) is given an analysis of the 
amounts of coal, petroleum and natural gas used for 
the fuel-produced output of column (4). 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY STATISTICS GIVEN 
OUT BY CENSUS BUREAU. 


Report Shows Rapid Increase in Light and Power Busi- 
ness by Traction Companies. 


According to a preliminary report issued by Di- 
rector Sam. L. Rogers of the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce, the street and interurban 
railways of the United States during the year 1917 
transported over 11 billion fare-paying passengers, 
representing an average of something more than 100 
trips for each man, woman and child in the United 
States. The electric railway companies in that year 
operated 102,603 cars on 32,535 miles of line, com- 
prising 44,812 miles of tratk; employed 294,826 per- 
sons, to whom were paid salaries and wages aggre- 
gating $257,240,362; and derived revenues amounting 
to $650,149,806 from their railway operations. The 
rates of increase in the various items presented by the 
report were in most cases materially less during the 
period 1912-17 than during the preceding five years. 

This report, which was prepared under the super- 
vision of Eugene F. Hartley, chief statistician for 
manufactures, relates to the calendar years 1917, 1912 
and 1907. The statistics cover electric-light plants 


PRIEU te Power a ha Quantities of Fuels Used in Electric Power 


3 
(2) By Water 
(1) ; Capacity. Power. 
State (kw.) (Thousands of 
kw-hr.) 
Alabama 4.240055 Aa tual tee eee SY oles 165,688 39,372 
ATiZONa 205 5 tie docs eee oa OR a eea 91,363 3,967 
Arkansas 55 6iehk Sek hw BES oe eS 32,358 7 
California :2 oii ca ch sie NEE oho ws 852,956 190,462 
Colorado ................ Cited ei A fe tend 131,027 13,161 
Connecticut: 644642440440 be ss-ui denen pees 252,130 12,419 
Delaware ...... ee eS OES 8 eh ca weds 20,617 0 
District of Columbia ........... 0.2.06 66,450 0 
Florida. gore iia iad ts pa E ee he kA ewe 59,304 678 
Georgia 6h oy 6 PERE ES SAS . 214;250 35,497 
LOAN Os 25 264 hate hae eee eae 115,439 42,050 
Minois eeraa aa cha dwn re eee Be 804,329 13,701 
Indiana th. onset ph ano t eeina Bee oe awe s 319,348 3,761 
TOWER: ecko ie os ooo a oe eae eke 291,635 44,214 
KANSAS oe crae uraa oes en ened 156,114 1,267 
Kentuki occeii hve 5 io Oe Sh Se es - 104,889 
Louisiana 2.0.0... ee ee cee 52,639 
YUNG. ok ie sila eine ae be ae a bo Bae Oa 92,927 16,611 
Maryland «e656. ¢55.0% week eee oeeresae 128,879 278 
Massachusetts ....... 00... ce et oae 748,698 19,147 
Michigan cc .vsieue tock heheh eater ae 476,913 49,980 
Minnesota 6 .6ik ss aah eae eee es cae beens 292,935 24,625 
Mississippi oo. .c ces tardies ene ews haek 34,315 
Missouri 64 i456 oie headend eee 291,170 4,297 
Montana 3 oidose tei eas Ae 237,476 69,220 
Nebraska ....... ccc cee te eee 90,462 810 
Nevada iio ie ihe eh hee ake ees 10,630 2,913 
New Hampshire ............ cee eevee 47,938 4,660 
New Jersey co bck de herb Ree Eee es 343,214 165 
New Mexico 2... 0... cece eee 12,830 9 
New York .scesopieseait ns. ere MOR Se 1,836,029 204,590 
North Carolina ............2+- sete eee 172,217 43,234 
North Dakota ........... 5005 ce eee 20,939 
Ohio s e a een ee eee ees 829,161 2,309 
Oklahoma 6.366 oi a ee ees 68,013 223 
Oregon 664 2 ia oe ee be ws 112,008 27,034 
Pennsylvania 1.0.0... 0. cece ee eee 1,132,17 55,066 
Rhode Island ......-..:. cee ete tte teas 159,175 383 
South Carolina . 2... .. cece eee eee 195,192 64,745 
South Dakota 2... ccc cee eee 34,449 4,624 
Tennessee china eens Hew SE OREO eee 170,272 43,780 
Texas 3a. fon ee RO e eee Ras wek E a 202,101 165 
Utah oh6 ete Hie alas OLE 4 Oe Rey oe eee 76,832 48,906 
VOErimiOiit. secorre rerent SS es SR ee eee os 86,071 13,777 
Virginia ..... 0c cc ccc eee eet neem es 186,150 17,893 
Washington ... ccc eee eet tees 275,80 71,160 
West Virginia 2.0... cee eee cee eee ene 187.556 1,453 
Wisconsin 6k 64 ose ee Sete «ieee 351,215 28 984 
Wyoming ce be Ga ae Ep E a 21.031 251 
Total eee a aA ben Sars 12,665,309 1,220,972 


al 
Combined total 


CREPT EEPOSE TEE AAEE ee Re eT a A a ee ee 


r Production 
By Fuels. (5) (6) (7) 
(Thousands of Coal. Petroleum and Natural gas, 


kw-hr.) (Short tons.) derivatives. (Thousands of 
(Barrels.) en. ft.) 
12,939 30,164 0 0 
18.395 183 109,450 0 
6,275 13,267 442 0 
38,295 199,074 0 
17,271 40,980 1,896 0 
38,643 61,745 333 20,766 
5,549 8,590 0 0 
18,094 21,418 0 0 
11,257 ê 3,424 25,084 98 
7,236 14,088 120 0 
259 125 10 0 
241,930 360,806 1,004 
56,151 152,218 436 2,160 
23,110 136,896 798 
29,203 46,987 40,543 67,937 
18,900 41,636 381 
14,034 14,240 30,788 55,092 
132 525 
18,448 28,317 159 1,500 
102,844 133,965 21 
97,187 127,362 117 0 
28,708 64,400 1,003 0 
5,789 16,177 410 0 
37,212 84,472 32,198 0 
1,552 5,008 539 1,008 
16,922 29,237 5,488 0 
137 198 900 0 
2,188 5,205 20 
79,153 107,035 95 121,000 
1,272 815 1,060 
288,986 367,508 380 458,233 
2,820 ,456 20 
2,308 15,875 547 
181,766 313,309 786 271,454 
12,092 10,705 8.140 377,988 
3,259 139 14,716 
243,098 443,892 53,045 
28,767 29.692 0 
3,235 8,971 62 0 
3.751 12,653 3,321 0 
8,368 24,161 61 0 
43,161 25.800 171,374 173,960 
0 0 0 0 
209 642 0 0 
17,685 30,503 132 0 
5,667 23,381 1,989 
51,584 61,120 7 86,276 
32,709 65,901 584 0 
3,542 13,264 8.260 2,884 
1,879,182 3.007.815 662,770 1,693,401 
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operated in connection with electric railways and not 
separable therefrom, but do not cover mixed steam 
and electric railroads nor railroads under construction. 

The total primary horsepower amounted to 4,200,- 
192 in I917, an increase of 14.7% over 1912 and of 
66.7% as compared with 1907. The great bulk of 
this power was derived from steam which contributed 
3,543,915 hp. to the total, as against 627,983 obtained 
from water and 28,294 from internal-combustion en- 
gines. The rate of increase in steam power, however, 
was considerably less than the rates for the other 
forms of power. A pronounced tendency to use 
larger units appears in the case of all three classes of 
power. Between 1907 and 1917 the average horse- 
power of the steam engines increased from 716 to 
2036; of the water wheels, from 403 to 1987; and of 
the internal-combustion engines, from 398 to 534. 

The electric power consumed in 1917 aggregated 
12,187,850,831 kw-hr., of which 7,240,502,789 was 
generated by the companies themselves and 4,947,- 
348,042 was purchased. The rate of increase in total 
power consumed during the five-year period 1912-17, 
which amounted to 35.1%, was much greater than the 
rates of increase during the same period in revenue 
car mileage and passengers carried—11.3% and 19.5% 
respectively. This difference was due mainly to the 
rapid increase in the light and power business done by 
the railway companies. 

The income of the companies from all sources in 
1917 aggregated $730,108,040, of which sum $650,- 
149,806 represented revenues from railway opera- 
tions, $59,675,286 was derived from auxiliary light 
and power business, and $20,282,948 was non-operat- 
ing income. The revenues from railway operations 
increased by 21.3% during the period 1912-17 and by 
62.2% between 1907 and 1917, but those from light 
and power business increased by 89.4% and 245.1% 
during the five-year and ten-year periods, respectively. 
The operating expenses aggregated $452,594,654, an 
increase of 36% over 1912 and 80.1% over 1907; and 
the deductions from income, comprising taxes, inter- 


ELECTRIC RAILROAD STATISTICS FOR THE UNITED 


STATES. 
Per cent of 
increase.' 
1907- 1912- 
1917 1912. 1907. 1917. 1917. 
Number of com- 
panies .... 1,311 1,260 1,236 sia 
Operating .. 947 975 945 0.2 —2.9 
Lessor? ..... 364 285 291 esa -sasa 
Miles of line.. 32,684.68 30,437.86 25,547.19 27.4 6.9 
Miles of single 
track? .... 44,811.62 41,064.82 $4,381.51 30.3 3.1 
Cars .......... 102,603 94,016 83,641 227 9] 
Passenger... 79,914 © 76,162 70,016 14.1 4.9 
All other ... 22,689 17,854 13,625 66.6 27.1 
Electric loco- 
motives .. 357 277 117 205.1 28.9 
Number of per- 
song em- 
ployed ..... 294,826 282,461 221,429 33.1 1.4 
Salaries and 
wages .... $257,240,362 $200,890,939 $150,991,.099 70.4 25.0 
Total hp. ..... 4,209,192 3,661,386 2,519,823 66.7 14.7 
Steam engines: 
Number .. 1,741 2,258 3,368 —48.3 —22.9 
Hp. ...... 3,543,915 3,165,888 2,411,527 47.0 11.9 
Internal-combustion engines: 
Number .. 48 “AY cade (Sei 
Hp. re aes ;: 28,294 24,190 16,335 73.2 17.0 
Water wheels: 
Number .. 316 383 228 38.6 17.5 
Hp. “20542 627,983 471,307 91,961 582.9 33.2 
Kw. capacity 
of dynamos 2,928,454 2,505,316 1,723,416 69.9 16.9 


Output of sta- 


tions, kw-hr. 7,240,502,789 6,002,659,036 4,759,130,100 52.1 20.6 
Energy ur- 
chased, kw- 
hr. .......- 4,947,348.042 3,017,358,753 §.......... 64.0 
Passengers car- 
ried ........14,506,914,673 12,135,341,716 9,533,080.766 52.2 19.5 
Revenue ....11,304,660,462 9,545,554,667 7,441.114.508 51.8 18.4 
Transfer ... 8,021,137,935 2,423,918.024 1,995.658.101 51.4 24.6 
Free ...... .. 181,116,176 165.869 ,025 96,308,157 88.1 9.3 
Revenue car 
mileage .. 2,139,222,930 1.921,620,074 1,617.731,300 32.2 11.8 
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cst, and fixed charges, amounted to $221,062,456, an 
increase of 19.6% for the later five-year -period and 
of 60.1% for the decade. The net income, therefore, 
was $56,450,930, a sum less by 17.2% than the net 
income of 1912 but greater by 39.9% than that of 
1907. Of the 947 operating companies, 300 paid divi- 
dends aggregating $48,337,435, a decrease of 6.4% as 
compared with 1912, oe 


Per cent of 
increase.' 
1907- 1912- 


1917. 1912. 1917. 1917. 


Income Account (Operating Companies): 
Railway operations 

—Revenues’ .$650,149,806 $535,996,122 *$400,896,034 62.2 
Auxiliary operations 


1907. 


21.3 


—Revenues . 69,675,286 31,615,582 17,291,824 245.1 89.4 
Nonoperating in- 
come. ....e-- 20,282,948 18,418,813 11,556,396 75.5 106.1 
Income from all 
sources ....$730,108,040 $585,930,517 $429,744,254 69.9 24.6 
Operating expen- 
BeS ........--$452,694,654 $332,896,356 $251,309,252 80.1 36.0 
Deductions from ; 
income ......$221,062,456 $184,894,272 ®$138,094,716 60.1 158.6 
Net income .....$ 56,450,930 $ 68,139,889 $ 40,340,286 39.9 —17.2 
Dividends’? ...$ 48,337,435 $ 51,650,117 $ 26,454,732 82.7 —6.4 


Surplus ........$ 8,113,495 $ 16,489,772 $ 13,885,554 —41.6 —50.8 


Railway operations—Revenues .........e...ssssesesoo $650,149,806 
TEX DONSOS as oes etenee beste oe Cee oy aw aS 421,250,838 
Net revenue, railway operations...................08- $228 ,898,968 
Auxiliary operations—Revenues ..............-.s0eeee $ 59,675,286 
Expenses ...-..c-cscceess E e E E E Wha aol dial 31,343,816 
Net revenues, auxiliary operations .......s.sssssssss.so $ 28,331,470 
Net operating revenue ..........ssososessososesseeees $257,230,438 
Taxes assignable to operations .................2000es 45,756,695 
Operating income ........ 0. cee ee cece eee eee ene $211,473,743 
Nonoperating Income .......... cece cece eee eee e teens 20,282,948 
Grose: income cc 6% 6535 ads eis Soa es ho BN wale hee OR Sans $231,756,691 
Deducting from gross income ..............-.eeeeeeee 175,305,761 
Net income is ied eon oo ees aw ec ee Swe $ 56,450,930 
Not INGGMe iad oie so Fes ek fs Pan a eee ees $ 56,450,930 
DIVIGONdS © ahi 6 len rras on oka Rohs nee ere Sea aE 48,337,435 
Surplus: scores Eeen i raa w en dais es ee a $ 8,113,495 


Profit and Loss Accounts: 
Charges for sinking fund and other reserves.$ 9,927,578 


Sundry appropriations of net income........ 8,257,632 
$18,185,210 
Profit and los8s credits .............-c ce wneee 1,205,910 
——_—— $16,979,300 
Deficit seeren noniine akin hase eae oad ears ass $ 8,865,805 


1A minus sign (—) denotes decrease; percentages omitted 
where base ig less than 100. 

“Lessor companies, 1917, inchide companies maintaining sep- 
arate organizations though leased to, and controlled youn 
stock ownership, by other companies, largely in Pennsylvania. 
In 1912 and 1907 these were treated as merged and not included 
in the number reported. 

3Includes track lying outside the United States (1917, 29.95 
miles; 1912, 31.91 miles; and 1907, 27.52 miles) but excludes track 
not operated. 

‘For 939 companies. 

Figures not available. 

Inclusive of charges for sinking funds, carried as profit and 
loss accounts in 1912 and 1917. 

"Dividends paid by 300 operating companies in 1917 and by 
292 in 1912. 


MISSISSIPP! FARMING SECTION LIGHTED 
BY ELECTRICITY. 


An innovation in Mississippi farm life 1s occurring 
in Pike county in the way of lighting farm houses and 
buildings by electricity. Several farmers from other 
parts of the country have purchased farms and moved 
to Pike county during the past few weeks. These 
people are now contracting with the city of West 
Point for electricity on a 20-mile circuit running east 
and north, and after this circuit is erected they will 
have city advantages. This is truly an innovation for 
Mississippi, if not for the South, to have an entire 
farming section electrically lighted and entirely linked 
with macadam roads, 
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Coal Mining Situation 


T WAS the opinion of the National Coal Asso- 
i ciation, as expressed at their annual conven- 

tion in Chicago, that coal prices will be higher 
next winter. Forty thousand foreign-born coal 
miners are leaving the mines this year to return 
to their native lands, taking with them their savings 
and their children, embryo miners. It was stated that 
150,000 miners had already been lost to the industry 
since the war, and in the most part permanently. With 
immigration ceased, the coal mining industry faces the 
most serious shortage of labor in the history of mining. 

With the increasing labor shortage due to migrating 
miners and the absence of normal influx of immi- 
grants, electrification of the mines seems to offer the 
only palliative for labor shortage, while also being a 
big factor in cutting the cost of coal. Another matter 
central stations might consider more seriously is that 
of owning their own or having interests in, coal mines. 


Record-Breaking Electrical Exports 


IGURES just made available on the foreign 
F commerce for March show that the electrical 

exports have continued to climb steadily so that 
March is the third consecutive month to establish suc- 
cessive new records. In fact, since the signing of the 
armistice in November, December was the only recent 
month that has not set a new record. A significant 
fact about this development of our foreign electrical 
trade is that many countries in Europe have again 
become important purchasers of our goods, while the 
buying in South America and in other continents has 
also been stimulated since the cessation of active hos- 
tilities. American electrical manufacturers are in bet- 
ter position to supply the world’s electrical needs than 
any other producers and the high quality of their prod- 
ucts is becoming recognized everywhere. Continued 
further increases in these exports is therefore to be 
anticipated. 


Moving With the Times 


OOD roads will help the electric truck. The 
G rapid rate at which automobile transports have 
taken to freight haulage assists rather than 
deters the employment of the electric truck. Each has 
its feld and the misapplication of the gasoline truck 
with its high maintenance costs and high rate of de- 
terioration only serves to hasten the day when the elec- 
tric truck will receive the wide usage it deserves. The 
good roads movement should act as an incentive to 
central-station companies to boost the electric truck. 
Trucks, tractors and trailers propelled electrically 


do not interfere with freight haulage by trolley. 
Freight haulage by trolley has been found advan- 
tageous by those going after this form of business. 
The central station will find this form of load of ben- 
eft for filling up the night vallevs in the load curve, 
whether they operate the trolleys or only sell energy. 

Trucks, tractors, trailers and trolleys are all meth- 
ods of moving freight electrically, each deserving of 
due consideration. It is necessary to consider them if 
we would move with the times. 


Geological Survey’s Power Report 
ONTHLY reports on the electric power pro- 
M duction of the country by states have been 
undertaken by the United States Geological 
Survey and the first of them, covering the month ot 
February, has been issued. It is reproduced in slightly 
condensed form on page 898. These reports promise 
to be of great value for several reasons. The first 
report shows the proportion of the output that was 
produced by water power and that produced by fuels, 
the former being 39% in February. Utah is the only 
state that shows no use of fuel in power production, 
whereas four states and the District of Columbia show 
no use of water power. The report also shows the 
kind and quantities of fuels used for this purpose. 
Taken as a whole, the output of electric power plants 
is a very accurate barometer of current business con- 
ditions, so that these reports will have value in record- 
ing the ups and downs of general business. It is to be 
hoped that every plant will be able to contribute data 
to make these reports still more complete. 


Instructing the Architect 

RCHITECTS have a large number of problems 
A to consider in designing a building. These deal 

not only with the esthetic but with the utilitanan 
aspects of the completed structure. On account of the 
number of features to consider it is very common for 
the architect to neglect quite important factors that 
would make the finished house more comfortable and 
convenient to its occupants. 

The electrical facilities are among the most com- 
monly neglected in the average home and other build- 
ings as well. This is largely because architects have 
not been fully informed as to the need for abundant 
and well located outlets for not only lighting purposes 
but also for more convenient and safer use of elec- 
trical appliances. The educational movement proposed 
among architects in the California Co-operative Elec- 
trical Campaign and described in this issue is there- 
fore of special interest. It should be put into effect 
not only in California_but in every state in the country. 


SEE ete ee 
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A Broad-Gauged View of Power 


Development 


EFERENCE was made briefly in these columns 
R in our last issue to the masterly address on 
“Planning for Power,” delivered before last 
week’s convention of the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation by Dr. George Otis Smith, director of the 
Geological Survey. This address was one of the most 
impressive features of this big gathering of central- 
station men and we take pleasure, therefore, in repro- 
ducing it in full in this issue. Written'in clear, lucid 
style, Dr. Smith’s address can be easily read in much 
less than an hour and it will well repay every elec- 
trical man who wants to obtain an inspiring and yet 
not exaggerated insight into some of the future possi- 
bilities of his industry to devote the time for reading 
the address carefully. i 

Tke importance of electric power to the nation was 
clearly and forcibly demonstrated during the war when 
ready and reliable power supply enabled munitions 
plants, shipyards, etc., to meet promptly the call for 
huge quantities of military and naval supplies neces- 
sary to win the war. The marked shortage of men 
prevailing at the time required much greater use of 
power instead of the manual methods so largely used 
heretofore. Recognition of the vital importance of 
power was freely shown by many executive branches 
of the Federal Government, from President Wilson 
down. In the address by Dr. Smith he shows that both 
he himself and Secretary of the Interior Lane now 
recognize that electric power will not only remain of 
great importance to the country, but in all probability 
will become of increasing importance to its welfare. 
In the competition for international trade that is now 
being resumed on a keener basis than ever before, the 
United States with its high wage scales and high 
standards of living and not too plentiful supply of 
labor will be forced more and more to use machinery 
and to discard hand work and inefficient methods. 
Only by having abundant and cheap power available 
can it meet the situation adequately. 

Dr. Smith clearly sets forth that power is the great 
industrial need of the day and must be produced in 
bulk in the most advantageously located and most 
efficiently. operated plants. He pictures for the North 
Atlantic industrial district from Boston to Washington 
or Richmond, for example, a continuous network of 
high-tension power trunk lines into which would feed 
possibly some twenty large and extremely efficient 
water-power plants and steam-electric plants. the latter 
situated at mine mouths, if abundant water is avail- 
able there, or else at tidewater. He shows that in the 
West, especially in California, extensive intercon- 
nected power systems have been operating very suc- 
cessfully, so that a similar set of power networks in 
the East would be original only in the capacity of its 
lines and of the stations connected to it and in that 
the latter would very largely be coal-burning plants 
because of the inadequacy of water power in this con- 
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gested industrial region. The coal in the East is grad- 
ually becoming exhausted and must therefore be util- 
ized much more efficiently than now in order to last 
as long as possible; this can be done only by shutting 
down present small and wasteful plants and concen- 
trating the power production that must come from coal 
in plants such as those proposed in Dr. Smith's 
projected system. In his picture of the future power 
system he thus fully bears out the predictions of such 
notable American electrical leaders as Dr. Charles P. 
Steinmetz and Mr. Samuel Insull, who have for many 
years foreseen these developments as indicated not 
only by economy but by the increasing need for con- 
servation of our natural resources. 

In anticipation of such gigantic power develop- 
ments Secretary Lane and Dr. Smith have urged Con- 
gress to authorize appropriations for a general power 
survey of the United States and a more intensive 
power survey of the North Atlantic district referred 
to. Mention has been made of this before in these 
columns. Dr. Smith in his address asked for the co- 
operation of the power companies in this connection 
and was heartily assured of it when he had concluded. 
With the exception of some of the smaller companies, 
the electric power interests are all believed to be in- 
tensely interested in promoting the objects of the pro- 
posed surveys and will without question do everything 
possible to aid in carrying them out effectively. 

The most inspiring feature of Dr. Smith’s address 
is that he foresees a brighter and much more impor- 
tant future for the electrical industry than is antici- 
pated by many electrical men whose vision has become 
nearsighted because of numerous difficulties that have 
had to be met within the last two years. He recognizes 
that we are bound to see much more general electrifi- 
cation of our industries in order to conserve man 
power and also extended electrification of railroads in 
at least the congested districts in order to conserve 
fuel and increase track capacity at critical points. 
The gross wastefulness of the steam locomotive, which 
consumes from two to four times as much coal in 
doing a certain amount of through-train hauling or 
switching as its electric rival, was well set forth in 
Dr. Smith’s address. 

These developments are bound to be accelerated 
by the country’s industrial needs so that the increased 
call for power must be looked forward to, hence the 


` appropriateness of his topic—planning for power. 


It happens occasionally that a disinterested ob- 
server sees more clearly what is transpiring and is 
likely to happen in a field of endeavor than the actual 
workers thereof whose vision is limited too much by 
looking after the vexatigus details of each day's work. 
Dr. Smith has illustrated this truth by presenting a 
more farsighted picture of the future of the electrical 
industry than is conceived in the mind of the average 
electrical man. The industry, therefore, owes him 
sincere gratitude for furnishing new inspiration to face 
the coming days of rendering greater service to the 
country. ~ 
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Central-Station Company: s Progressive 
Record 


S BEING a story of one company’s progress, the 
A article appearing on page 889 telling of the de- 
velopment of the Commonwealth Edison Co. 
might appear, perhaps, to be only of local interest. 
Viewed from the broader aspect of typifying the cen- 
tral-station industry and what it can accomplish in the 
community it serves, the article is of vital interest to 
all. Mr. Ferguson’s review tells in an unbiased way 
what his company has done in the last two years and 
what it did toward winning the war. This article is 
not merely a review of conditions as accomplished by 
one company. It is an article that indicates the intri- 
cate manner in which the central-station company’s 
development is intimately interwoven into the very 
fabric of the community it serves. The central station 
must progress with the community, and vice versa, or 
both must suffer. In Chicago the utility developed, 
broadened and rendered magnificent service to the 
community and the country as a whole by rendering 
reliable service, refraining from increasing rates by 
adapting itself to circumstances and the pressure 
exerted by the war. 

Attention may be drawn to the vast outputs in- 
volved. The annual output of two of the company’s 
stations exceeded 1,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours, while 
a third station generated 540,000,000, a production far 
exceeding that of many companies. By a readjust- 
ment of circuits to permit the more recent and more 
efficient machines to operate at high load-factors, a 
direct saving of $1,390,000 was obtained, this coupled 
with the fact that the company owns part interest in 
certain coal mines and the adoption of numerous re- 
trenchments and economies, enabled the company to 
avoid raising its rates. 

Mr. Ferguson, after stating that the provision of 
ample reserves in all elements of material equipment 
and financial reserve and stability has always been his 
company’s policy, points out that the third funda- 
mental is that of personnel. A house divided against 
itself cannot stand. But a house, a company family 
where there is co-operation and a oneness of purpose, 
is safe, can weather the storms and pass unscathed 
through circumstances that would wreck others less 
firmly founded and less securely built up. 

Ownership or part interest in coal mines, a matter 
we have already on several occasions encouraged cen- 
tral stations to investigate, proved its worth for the 
Chicago company during those davs of high coal 
prices, sporadic deliveries and unknown qualities. 
Another matter closely related to local harmony and 
reciprocal welfare is that of selling stock to customers, 
to employes and the community generally. To do so 
makes prosperity mutual, strengthens the ties of un- 
derstanding and interest, and goes further than any- 
thing else to combat the spread of so-called socialism 
and municipal ownership. 
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magnificent one. Its war record has been possible 
only because of what has gone before, only because 
its financing, its organization and its policies have been 
sound. Incidentally it should be remembered that 
many of the results could not have been obtained had 
the system been smaller and, therefore, less favorable ; 
which merely emphasizes one more benefit of monop- 
oly as against competition in public utility endeavor. 


The Water-Power Situation 
NE of the crying needs of the nation today is 
O that its'water powers be developed instead of 
being allowed to go to waste. That this is so, 
all are agreed. Yet notwithstanding, little or nothing 
has been actually accomplished in the way ahs encour- 
aging water-power development. 

Roughly speaking, nothing has been done for the 
last ten years to harness the country’s water powers 
and turn to usefulness the “white coal’ that now flows 
needlessly and criminally to waste. Why this is so, 
and the conditions as they exist today, is tersely and 
simply explained elsewhere in this issue by M. O. 
Leighton in an article entitled “Need for and Status 
of Water-Power Legislation.” This article deserves 
careful study by all concerned with water-power devel- 
opment, the harnessing of the nation’s rivers, and that 
means everyone, since water power is a national asset 
and every horsepower-year obtained from water means 
coal conserved. 

The war emphasized the importance of utilizing 
our fuel most usefully; and while to burn it in raw 
form is largely waste, to use coal in any form when a 
harnessed water fall would suffice is greater waste 
still. While it is true that there is not enough water 
power to replace coal entirely, every pound of coal 
replaced by water power represents coal saved. By 
harnessing our water powers railroads could be elec- 
trified, barren territories could be developed and culti- 
vated and new industries started. Electrochemical and 
metallurgical processes now have the opportunity of 
replacing German goods; plenty of cheap power makes 
it the easier. The oil supplies are rapidly decreasing 
as is also true of the country’s natural gas. 

The time to obtain action upon water-power legis- 
lation is now. The time has come when a workable 
water-power policy is needed and when it can be 
formulated. A new Congress, the sixty-sixth, is in 
Matters of the most pressing nature or 
those most energetically pushed by their sponsors re- 
ceive first attention. If water-power legislation is to 
be enacted, it must be pushed and pushed with deter- 
mination. It behooves the engineers, the engineering 
societies—in fact, everyone with the national welfare 
at heart, to make known their wishes as to water- 
power legislation. It 1s hoped active steps will be 
taken to exert sufficient pressure upon Congress to 
obtain results without further loss of time, namely, 
the enactment of workable water-power laws and the 
clear definition of the Government’s policy respecting 


The record of the Commonwealth Edison Co. is a the development of this invaluable national resource, 
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Electric Power Club Adopts Reorganization Plan— 
Activities of Society for Electrical Development Reviewed 


A. S. M. E. PROGRAM FOR SPRING MEETING 
AT DETROIT. 


Important Four-Day Meeting to Be Held by American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


The spring meeting of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers will be held at Detroit, Mich., 
on June 16-19, inclusive. Headquarters will be estab- 
lished at Hotel Statler. The tentative program is 
as follows: 

Monpay, JUNE 16. 


2 P. M.—Business meeting followed by report of 
Committee on Aims and Organization. 

8:30 p. m.—Address of welcome by Mavor James 
Couzens. Reception and dance. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 17. 


10 a. m.—Research Session—under auspices of 
Research Committee—‘The Present Condition of Re- 
search in the United States.” by Arthur M. Greene, 


_Jr.; “Research Work on Malleable Tron,” by En- 
rique Touceda. Reports of subcommittees on Flow 
` Meters, Bearing Metals and Lubrication. “The 


Organization and Conduct of an Industrial Labora- 
tory,” by A. D. Little and H. E. Howe. Other papers 
to be announced. 

10:30 a. m.—Trip to Burroughs Adding Machine 
Co. Luncheon at plant. 

12:30 p. m.—Luncheon at Hotel Statler for Coun- 
cil and sections representatives. . 

2 p. m.—Industrial Relations Session—“Industrial 
Personal Relations.” by Arthur M. Young (contri- 
buted by the Chicago Section). “The Status of In- 
dustrial Relations,” by L. P. Alford. “Certain As- 
pects of the Management Problem.” by Magnus W. 
Alexander. (Other speakers to be announced.) 

2:30 p. m.—Trip to Morgan.& Wright Co. plant. 

8:30 p. m.—Musical entertainment. Arena Gar- 
-dens, 1253 Woodward avenue. Dancing. cards. re- 
freshments. 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 18. 


10 a. m.—Simultaneous sessions.—Sections Ses- 
sion (under auspices of Sections of Mid \West).— 
“Central Station Heating in Detroit,” by J. H. Walker. 
“Production of Liberty Motor Parts at the Ford 
Plant.” by W. F. Verner, “Fire Engines and the Es- 
sentials of Fire Fighting.” by C. H. Fox. “Electrical 
= Method for Measuring the Flow of Fluids in Pipe.” 
‘by J. M. Spitzglass. 

Gas Power Session (under auspices of sub-com- 
mittee on Gas Power ).—‘‘Crude-Oil Motors vs. Steam 
Engines in Marine Practice,” by J. W. Morton. “The 
Hvid Engine and Its Relation to the Fuel Problem,” 
‘by E. B. Blakely. Other papers to be announced. 

10 a. m.—Trip to Connors Creek plant of the 
‘Detroit Edison Co. Luncheon at plant. 

2:30 p. m.—-Steamboat trip through St. Clair 
Flats. Steamer Brittania leaves foot of Bates street. 


returning at midnight. Dinner on boat. 


Entertain- 
ment, dancing, refreshments. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 19. 


10 a. m.—Simultaneous sessions.—Fuel Session.— 
“Pulverized Coal as a Fuel,” by N. C. Harrison, 
“Economy of Certain Arizona Steam-Electric Power 
Plants Using Oil Fuel,” by C. R. Weymouth. “Pul- 
verized Coal for Stationary Boilers,” by H. G. Barn- 
hurst and Frederick A. Scheffler. 

General Session “Elements of a General Theory 
of Wing Design,” by W. C. Durfee. “Air Fans for 
Driving Electric Generators on Airplanes,” by Capt. 
G. Francis Gray, Lieut. John W. Reed and P. N. 
Elderkin. “Mechanical Lifts, Past and Present, and 
a Method for Their Balancing,” by Lieut. J. F. Rob- 
bins. ‘General Equations for the Design of Butt- 
Riveted Joints,” by A. A. Adler. “The Economical 
Section of a Water Conduit,” by Cary T. Hutchinson. 

2 p. m.—Trip to Ford Motor Co., Highland Park. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN OF ELECTRIC 
POWER CLUB ADOPTED. 


New Sections to Broaden Scope of Work—New Officers 
Elected at Annual Meeting. 


The adoption of the plan of reorganization pro- 
viding for the division of work into numerous sec- 
tions was the outstanding feature of the annual meet- 
ing of the Electric Power Club held at Hot Springs, 
Va., May 22 to 24. Under the new plan which was 
unanimously adopted, the following working sections 
were established for the existing membership: (1) 
Transformer Section, (2) Industrial Control Section, 
(3) Power Switchboard Section, (4) Mining and In- 
dustrial Locomotive Section, (5) Motor and Gener- 
ator Section, and (6) Turbo-Driven Apparatus Sec- 
tion. In addition, the following new sections were 
established to take care of the activities of new mem- 
bers that it is hoped will afhliate with the Electric 
Power Club under this plan: (1) Storage Battery 
Section, (2) Electric Welding Section, (3) Electric 
Furnace Section, (4) Portable Electric Tool Section, 
and (5) Electric Measuring and Recording Instru- 
ment Section. , 

The chairman of each of the above sections will 
be elected by letter ballot. 

The meeting was devoted largely to reports of 
existing committees of which there are 28. One of 
the interesting features of the convention was the 
address by Secretary Redfield of the Department of 
Commerce, which pointed out the work which is being 
done by the Government in the interest of our indus- 
tries and how associations, such as the Electric Power 
Club, can avail themselves of this work. Secretary 
Redfield spoke particularly of the need for developing 
foreign trade and of the need for investing American 
capital in foreign enterprises, particularly in_j|those 
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countries that are heavily indebted to the United 
States Government. The secretary 1s also referred at 
some length to the urgent need for the development of 
water powers in this country and abroad. 

In the rules of procedure, which were discussed 
quite fitlly, it was decided that the 50° general pur- 
pose motor and the 50° direct-current generator be 
considered as a departure from adopted standards. 

President C. L. Collens, of Cleveland, discussed 
many important business problems in his address pre- 
sented at the opening session. He spoke of the poten- 
tial influence of the Electric Power Club and how 
this influence can be directed to the betterment of the 
industry by keeping in mind the interests of the pub- 
lic. In conclusion, -he suggested a code of ethics for 
the Electric Power Club as follows: 

“I accept in full the responsibilities and obligations 
which my membership entails and will earnestly en- 
deavor to advance the welfare of the industry, and to 
maintain its standards of quality, integrity and fair 
dealing ; 

“I will refrain from all acts which are contrary 
to the public interest or which are unfair to my com- 
petitors ; 

“I endorse co-operation with the Government in 
correcting trade abuses, promoting conservation, sta- 
bilizing business conditions and in the furtherance of 
such other co-operative activities as are in the public 
interest ; 

“I advocate full publicity and frankness regarding 
market conditions, competitive terms and conditions 
of sale, the cost of manufacture and of distribution, 
and will establish at all times such individual price 
schedules and policies as will in my judgment produce 
business stability, create confidence on the part of the 
bankers and investors, and assure an adequate return 
on the capital invested ; 

“I will make a proper charge for all features en- 
tailing additional cost and will adopt only such con- 
tract forms and discount schedules as are fully justi- 
fed by the benefits accruing and the savings effected 
under the conditions specified ; 

“I believe in the creation of new business and in 
the development of new men to meet the needs of my 
own organization and, subject merely to equitable 
methods will respect the established trade relations 
and the business organizations of my competitors; 
and lastly 

“I will honor and credit the statements, motives, 
and policies of any fellow member of the industry, 
or prior to taking such individual action as might 
otherwise be prompted, will refer any grievance, dif- 
ference, or claim of patent infringement to the Board 
of Governors for impartial investigation and, if pos- 
sible, equitable adjustment, mediation and concili- 
ation.” 

At the closing session on Saturday afternoon, the 
following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, James Burke, Burke Electric Co., Erie, 
Pa.; vice-president, A. L. Doremus, Crocker-Wheeler 
Co., Ampere, N. J.; secretary, C. H. Roth, Roth 
Brothers & Co., Chicago, and treasurer, R. J. Russell, 
Century Electric Co., St. Louis. The following were 
elected to membership on the Board of Governors: 
k. R. Harding, Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co.; James 
Burke, Burke Electric Co.: H. F. Stratton, Electric 
Controller & Manufacturing Co., and A. L. Doremus, 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 

Mr. Harding was re-elected. 

In addition the following members hold over in 
office on the Board of Governors: T. E. Barnum, 
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Milwaukee, Wis.; J. C. Hobart, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
F. M. Kimball, West Lynn, Mass.; W. A. Layman, 
St. Louis, and S. L. Nicholson, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ORGANIZATION OF ST. LOUIS ELEC- 
TRICAL BOARD OF TRADE. 


Will Promote Local Electrical Development and Foster 
the Interests of All Branches of the Industry. 


The completion of the organization of the St. 
Louis Electrical Board of Trade was effected by the 
formal adoption of the constitution and by-laws sub- 
mitted by the Reconstruction Committee at a meeting 
of the organization at the Hotel Statler, St. Louis, 
Mo., on May 20. The work of the committee has 
extended over three months, and the constitution as 
presented and adopted has the complete endorsement 
of twelve members who compose the committee and 
who represent eleven branches of the industry. 

They are: B. H. Mann, chairman; W. N. Mat- 
thews, reprtsenting manufacturers; H. H. Hum- 
phrey, consulting engineers; C. E. Michel, light and 
power companies; Geo. Corrao, jobbers: W. O. 
Pennell, telephone companies; E. D. Smith, street 
railways; Fred. B. Adam, contractors; E. A. Chen- 
ery, railroads; L. M. Wood, manufacturers’ agents: 
E. L. Gross, dealers; Prof. A. S. Langsdorf, research 
laboratory. 

A good idea of the work to be undertaken by the 
organization can be had from the following extracts 
from the constitution: Its policy and practice shall be: 

(1) To create a spirit of mutual respect, esteem 
and co-operation between all branches of the electrical 
industry of St. Louis; the work to include the educa- 
tion of the people as to the benefits to be derived from: 
(a) general use of electrical equipment; (b) complete 
electrical wiring installations; (c) use of high-quality 
material and workmanship; (d) transaction of busi- 
ness only with competent and responsible people; (e) 
placing of business on the basis of advice rendered. 
quality and quantity of material installed, grade of 
workmanship and satisfaction to be derived from 
electrical installation. 

(2) To work for complete plans and definite speci- 
fications for all electrical installations and for expert 
supervision over all work to insure compliance 
therewith. 

(3) To secure full recognition of the desirability 
of healthy and prosperous public utilities, foster and 
promote their welfare. 

(4) To keep closely in touch with all public mat- 
ters pertaining to electrical problems, that all other 
business and governmental authorities may know that 
the organization is responsible and capable of intelli- 
gently handling electrical subjects. 

(5) To assist in co-ordinating and systematizing 
community advertising among the various branches of 
the industry. 

(6) To take up desired readjustments of freight 
classifications for electrical goods. 

(7) To take interest in encouraging export ship- 
ments via all routes. 

(8) To maintain an information bureau as to ma- 
terial and labor supply and demand. 

(a) To take interest in temporary or permanent 
exhibitions for the industry. 

(10) To provide weekly luncheon meetings for 
co-operative and educational purposes. 

(11) To hold evening meetings when desirable 
for the purpose of discussing strictly trade subjects. 

In addition to’ thesrevenue-—collected from dues, 
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the organization will be financed by an underwriting 
membership among the firms and corporations in each 
branch of the industry. A Plan and Finance Commit- 
tee has been appointed for the purpose of financing 
for a period of two years. 

Temporary offices have been established at 1415 
Syndicate Trust Building, with W. R. Joyes, in charge 
as acting secretary, pending the selection of a secre- 
tary-manager and the arrangement of permanent 
offices. 

The present officers of the organization are: E. H. 
Waddington, Western Electric Co., president; B. H. 
Mann, Missouri Pacifc Railway Co., vice-president ; 
George McD. Johns, W. N. Matthews and Bro., sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


ANNUAL REVIEW OF SOCIETY FOR ELEC- 
TRICAL DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES. 


Report of General Manager J. M. Wakeman Shows 
Results Obtained in Spite of Conditions. 


On account of a lack of space in our last issue, 
the annual report of J. M. Wakeman, general man- 
ager of the Society for Electrical Development, was 
omitted from the account of the Society's meeting. 
This report, which is presented herewith, covered 
the various activities of the society during the 
vear 1918. 

Although operating with reduced staff and ex- 
pense. the society continued its work to the utmost 
with the funds at its disposal. This was done largely 
through the daily newspapers, popular magazines and 
the trade press, the last mentioned being chiefly used 
to extend the application of the electric motor. In 
many of the newspapers special electrical pages were 
resumed upon the stopping of the war: many news- 
papers that never before inaugurated electrical pages 
were induced to start them; and for the magazines 
the society prepared and supplied scores of articles, 
photographs and data on electrical subjects. Export 
papers have been induced to install electrical sections ; 
the five pages of statistics published in the New York 
World Almanac under the heading “Electrical Prog- 
ress” were furnished by the society. In addition, 
material and data on electrical subjects were furnished 
news agencies, and special co-operative work rendered 
to moving-pfcture manufacturers. 

As a further indication of the character of this 
work, Mr. Wakeman called attention to the fact that 
such a prominent daily newspaper as the New York 
Evening Post has published several special articles 
prepared by Theodore Dwight, and so important a 
woman's magazine as the Ladics’ Home Journal has 
given a full page in one issue to contributions by Miss 
Grace T. Hadley, both members of the society’s staff. 

In addition to this education of the public, the 
society has distributed many interesting and instruc- 
tive booklets direct to the industry. The more notable 
were: “Industrial Heating.” “More Than 3000 Uses 
of Electricity,” “Useful Electrical Information for 
Architects, Contractors and Engineers” and the “Elec- 
tric Range Handbook,” all of which served a very 
useful purpose in disseminating desirable propaganda 
for the industry. 

Mr. Wakeman outlined the national campaigns 
recently carried on by the society. In recalling the 
services rendered by the society in preparing and con- 
ducting such national campaigns as “Electrical Pros- 
perity Week” and “America’s Electrical Week,” he 
showed that while the movements “Save-by-Wire,” 
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“Brighten Up for the Boys Coming Home” and the 
one just closing, “Electrify Your Home,” have not 
been carried on so colossal a scale as the above men- 
tioned, nevertheless they served to catch the industry 
at the psychological time and to supply the further 
impetus it needed to keep going. 

Mr. Wakeman said, “We are greatly indebted to 
the trade journals for their splendid co-operation in 
keeping this campaign before their readers.” He fur- 
ther stated: “The special poster used in the ‘Save- 
by-Wire’ campaign and the striking colored three-piece 
window trim used in connection with ‘Electrify Your 
Home’ were displayed in every town and city in the 
country, thus linking them up in a great national 
attention-compelling, business-getting electrical move- 
ment, which benefited everybody in the industry, either 
directly or indirectly. 

“The effects of the ‘Electrify Your Home’ cam- 
paign, which closed May 15, are now being felt and 
will be felt for a long time to come, in every com- 
munity where the local electrical interests participated. 

“It is unnecessary to relate the tremendous success 
and great value of these national campaigns, or to 
recount the enormous amount of mail literature pre- 
pared, printed and distributed during the campaign. 
The average member of the electrical family is familiar 
with the wonderful publicity obtained for the elec- 
trical industry. and everyone acknowledges that no 
other industry has succeeded in carrying on such cam- 
paigns as those conducted by the society.” 

The general manager’s report also outlined the edu- 
cational work carried on within the industry itself. The 
society's “Monthly Sales Service’ renders a particu- 
larly valuable assistance to the retail end of the busi- 
ness. So successful has this been that it has been 
widely copied by other industries. Letters of apprect- 
ation have been received from all over the country 
in regard to booklets such as “How to Sell an Idea,” 
“Buving a Cause and Paving for Effect,” “How to 
Make Your Show Window Pay Your Rent.” “Wiring 
Your Share of 15,000,000 Homes,” “tor Successful 
Selling Suggestions,” “Selling Better Fixtures to More 


People,” “House-Wiring Publicity Helps,” “Why 
You Should Patronize a Responsible Contractor,” 
“More Customers, More Sales, More Profits.” These 


booklets and others have been prepared and distributed 
in quantities of considerably over a million and a half 
by the society. 

One small item, which nevertheless proved verv 
popular and of great convenience, was the production 
of the so-called “Dollar Package” prepared by the 
society especially for contractors. It contains 60 uni- 
form proposal blanks. 30 estimate sheets and 10 sheets 
of typical floor plans. 

Continuing, Mr. Wakeman said that the society 
had given special attention to central-station problems. 
Valuable booklets entailing a great deal of work in 
compiling the necessary data were sent to central- 
station members, who found them extremely valuable 
and almost invariably asked for more copies for vari- 
ous officials or department heads. Among these book- 
lets were “Where Increased Rates Have Been Grant- 
ed.” “Customers vs. Population,” and ‘Customer 
Ownership of Public Utilities.” 

In addition, many of these books were distributed 
to manufacturer members as they proved of great 
value in compiling market analyses, and planning 
selling campaigns. 

Mr. Wakeman declared: “The most important 
book published this year is the Electric Range Hand 
Rook, which contains 216 pages of the most up-to-date 
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information obtainable on the subject, together with 
charts, diagrams and other illustrations. It is bound 
in flexible leather and is in the hands of practically 
every concern selling electrical ranges. Although only 
recently issued, the second edition will be rapidly dis- 
posed of by manufacturers, central stations and deal- 
ers. The book sells for $1.50, which covers the cost 
of production and distribution. It has been pro- 
nounced the best electric range sales help ever pub- 
lished. 

As long as it was in existence, the society co-oper- 
ated with the National Committee on Gas and Electric 
Service, in the fuel-conservation program. It was also 
able to render assistance to the Fuel Administration, 
which was acknowledged with thanks. It supplied 
information to the electrical appliance manufacturers 
for submission to the Priorities Committee and the 
War Service Board. 


Another very important feature of the society’s 


work has been the dailv rendering of special services 
to the members asking for them. These services save 
the members both time and money, every one depend- 
ing upon the extent to which they avail themselves of 
this opportunity to use the society’s staff as an auxili- 
ary to their organization. 

The thousands of matrices and cuts asked for by 
members and newspapers for use in advertising is 
regarded as a well-worth-while educational accom- 
plishment. The society has greatly encouraged and 
fostered local advertising of the electrical fraternity. 

“The society is thus doing a special work of great 
value to the industry,” declared Mr. Wakeman in con- 
cluding this subject. “Various branches have their 
own organizations which work for their own interests. 
Such organizations are necessary, and equally neces- 
Sary iS a strong organization in which all the branches 
are represented and interested. The Society for Elec- 
trical Development is the one organization equipped 
to deal with problems common to all branches. 

“It has been commended by men in every division 
of the industry for the excellent work it has done in 
educating the public to an appreciation of the import- 
ant service rendered by the central stations and in 
promoting the use of electrical devices, resulting in a 
wider application of electric service by the house- 
holder, merchant, manufacturer, farmer and others 
whose knowledge of its possibilities has been ex- 
tended through the efforts of the society. 

“A plan of campaign has been outlined which 
would not only bring the society back to its former 
proud position in the industry, but would place it at 
the head of the industrial procession and make it an 
important part of the great national prosperity move- 
ment just getting under way. The plan, which has 
to do with the reconstruction of the industry, will be 
submitted to the Board of Directors. It calls for an 
expenditure of money upon a larger scale than the 
society has heretofore made and can only be under- 
taken through the co-operation of the entire industry. 
The society was formed to bring about such co-opera- 
tion, and it should be possible, now that the abnormal 
war conditions no longer exist, to obtain the whole- 
hearted, enthusiastic support of those companies and 
individuals in whose interest the society has organ- 
ized and for whose benefit it has persistently worked.” 

Mr. Wakeman made a supplementary report on the 
results of the successful “Electrify Your Home” cam- 
paign. He showed that 506 cities requested this cam- 
paign material and each one was going after house- 
wiring orders in one way or another. In these cities 
over 1190 individual companies “enlisted in the move- 
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ment,’ including many newspapers which are co- 
operating. 


ELECTRICAL MEASUREMENT OF GAS DE- 
SCRIBED TO CHICAGO ENGINEERS. 


Important Subject Discussed at Joint Meeting of Three 
Engineering Societies—Lifting Magnet Opera- 
tion Also Explained. 


The Chicago Sections of the Association of Iron 
and Steel Electrical Engineers and the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers and the Gas and Electric 
Engineering Sections of the Western Society of Engi- 
neers held a joint meeting on May 26 in the rooms of 
the latter society in Chicago. At this meeting two 
addresses of interest to the members of each of these 
associations were made. The first address, “Measur- 
ing Gas Electrically,” was delivered by J. C. Wilson, 
assistant chief engineer of the Cutler-Hammer Manu- 
facturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. In the other, “Lifting 
Magnet Operation” was explained by B. E. Fernow of 
the same company. These addresses were suitably 
illustrated by lantern slides and moving pictures. W. S. 
Hall, chairman of the local section of the Iron and 
Steel Electrical Engineers, presided. 

In his address on gas measuring, Mr. Wilson ex- 
plained the needs for an accurate measuring device for 
this work and the difficulties encountered with the 
other apparatus used. He described some of the early 
experimental work done by Professor Thomas which 


led up to the radically new method of measuring gas 


electrically by determining from the amount of elec- 
tricity required to raise the gas a certain number of 
degrees the quantity of the gas which passes, regardless 
of the pressure, temperature or chemical composition 
of the gas. 

In the Thomas meter, manufactured by the Cutler- 
Hammer Manufacturing Co., an electric heating unit 
is placed in the gas pipe between two electrical resist- 
ance thermometers. The difference in temperature of 
these thermometers is measured by a Wheatstone 
bridge, calibrated so that the needle is balanced when 
this difference in temperature, which is produced by 
the heating coil, is 2°. As the pressure or volume of 
gas or other conditions change, the amount of electric 
power delivered to the heater is automatically adjusted 
to produce the same difference in temperature between 
the thermometers. In operation, this meter is very 
accurate and offers many advantages from an eco- 
nomic and engineering standpoint. 

A lively discussion followed this address which 
covered the maintenance, accuracy, effect of oils and 
tar in the gas upon the meter elements, electrical con- 
sumption of the equipment, etc. In this discussion it 
was pointed out that the meter is not appreciably 
affected by foreign elements in the gas and that the 
accuracy of the meter is guaranteed within 2% as low 
as 20'% of full load on the smaller meters and 10% 
on the larger ones. The total electric power consump- 
tion of a 100,000 cu. ft. per hr. meter is approximately 
1400 watts on full load, which drops to about 800 
watts on 25% load; for the 500,000 cu. ft. per hr. size 
the consumption is 6200 watts on full load and about 
3200 watts on 25% load. 

In describing lifting magnet operation, Mr. Fernow 
pointed out that this equipment is usually the most 
abused apparatus in use mechanically and also de- 
scribed the difficulty encountered in the electrical de- 
sign of magnets due to the high potential encountered 
when the circuit is broken, 
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ILLUMINATING ENGINEERS LEARN 
ABOUT MANUFACTURE OF REFLECTORS. 


J. P. Eaton Describes and Illustrates Reflector Manufac- 
turing Processes Before Chicago Section, I. E. S. 


What were formerly regarded as deep trade secrets 
about the manufacture of enameled steel reflectors 


were largly disclosed in an illustrated talk on “The 


Manufacture of Industrial Lighting Equipment” be- 
fore the Chicago Section, Illuminating Engineering 
Society, on May 15 by J. P. Eaton, efficiency engineer 
of the Benjamin Electric Manufacturing Co., Chicago. 
Steel reflectors are the most durable as regards break- 
ability and also as regards resistance to corrosion, 
provided the steel surface is thoroughly protected. 
The most durable and efficient protection is porcelain 
enamel properly applied. Scientific development of 
porcelain enamel dates from about 1910, since which 
time it has made much progress. 

Mr. Eaton described in considerable detail the 
numerous steps in the manufacture of a typical re- 
flector of the new standard dome type. Starting with 
a 17-in. steel disk there are some dozen successive 
operations in powerful hydraulic presses that grad- 
ually force and form the material into the proper 
shape; there is also an intermediate annealing and a 
final punching of the reflector heel for the mounting. 
Next comes an acid spray to clean off oil and oxide. 
then pickling, rinsing, neutralizing and drying, the hot 
pickling with acid opening the pores of the steel for. 
the enamel to take a firm hold. Preparation of the 
enamel requires several steps, such as mixing the 
chemicals, smelting them, pouring into water to form 
glass frit; grinding in a mill with flint pebbles, clay, 
water and other ingredients. The first coat of enamel 
is black and is dipped so as to completely cover the 
entire reflector; after drying, it is burned in a furnace 
a few minutes. The first inner white coat and the 
suitably colored outer coat are then spraved on and 
again dried and burned. Finally the second inner 
white coat is similarly applied. 

In the discusion, O. L. Johnson said that if re- 
flector buyers know how many processes were re- 
quired to produce an efficient and durable reflector 
thev would not so readily purchase the cheap product 
available on the markets; he also explained the speci- 
fications of the R-L-M (Reflector and Lamp Manu- 
facturers’) standard steel dome reflectors. Frank F. 
Fowle described the prolonged research work by the 
late H. Ward Leonard in developing an enamel for 
inclosing resistance units, a problem akin to that of 
enameling reflectors. F. A. Watkins also discussed 
the subject and Mr. Eaton answered numerous 
questions. 


ILLINOIS PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION 
MAKES STATEMENT. 


Reasons for Recent Rulings and Objections to Home 
Rule Arguments Pointed Out. 


The Illinois State Public Utilities Commission re- 
cently filed with the General Assembly an answer to 
the charges which have been made of inefficiency and 
inequality in its administration by the advocates of 
home rule by local authorities over the rates and serv- 
ice of utility companies. In this statement the Com- 
mission emphasizes the fact that as long as rates were 
lowered no objections were raised and it is only since 
several recent temporary rulings permitting higher 
rates have been delivered that these charges were 
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made. In spite of these recent rulings, the statement 
adds, a net saving to the people of $5,871,000 still 
exists due to rate decreases approved since the Com- 
mission was established. 

lt is pointed out that while other manufacturers 
and corporations may increase their prices as they see 
ñt, the public utility standing ready to serve all who 
desire their service, on equal terms and without dis- 
crimination, are subject to public supervision and con- 
trol as to fares, rates, service and franchises. As a 
result of the enormous increases in operating expenses 
and materials many of these companies were on the 
verge of bankruptcy and consequent inability to fur- 
nish adequate service either to the Government for 
War requirements or to the public. Under such con- 
ditions the Commission feels that it was justified in 
raising the rates of these companies. 

“As to the immediate future,” the statement adds, 
“the emergency orders are coming on for further ac- 
tion and adjustment in over 200 cases. A majority of 
these cases will involve the complete and exhaustive 
valuations of the property upon which to fix the per- 
manent rate. The situation is complex and will 
require all the constructive ability and talents a state 
body devoting all its time and availing all its expe- 
rience can bring to the task. 

“To now withdraw from the Public Utilities Com- 
mission the jurisdiction to deal with these matters and 
vest the same in as many cities, villages and incor- 
porated towns as there are in the state, is to open wide 
the door to inefficient confusion and chaos. Those 
secking to bring about the change at this time should 
reflect that such legislation would be destructive to 
public utilities and hurtful to all the people of the state 
served by them.” 


PHILADELPHIA ILLUMINATING ENGI- 
NEERS MEET. 


The monthly meeting of the Philadelphia Section, 
Illuminating Engineering Society, was held on May 16, 


1019, in the auditorium of the Engineers’ Club, 1317 


Spruce street. Dr., George A. Hoadley presented a 
paper, “The Relation of the Illuminating Engineering 
Society to Its Members,” and told in it of the advan- 
tages which the society presents to its members, one 


‘of the foremost being the educational features of 


broad and of specific interest. Preston S. Millar talked 
about “The Prospects and Possibilities of the Future.” 
He stated the many reasons why he is interested in the 
society and showed that a local section can be of more 


value to itself and the community if it sets out to attain 


some definite accomplishment. There are a number of 
such accomplishments which would be of mutual ben- 
efit both to the community and the society. The meet- 
ing adjourned after an interesting discussion in which 
ay helpful ideas were advanced for the next year’s 
work. 


ELECTROCHEMISTS TO MEET IN CHICAGO. 


The fall meeting of the American Electrochemical 
Society will be held in Chicago on Sept. 23 to 25, with 
sessions each morning for reading and discussion of 
papers. It is hoped to arrange a joint session on 
electric furnaces and electrical steel of the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 
which meets in Chicago the same week in connection 
with the National Exposition of Chemical Industries. 
The secretary is Prof. J. W. Richards, Lehigh Univer- 
sity, South Bethlehem. Pa. 
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Ohio Utility’s Record — Electric Cooking and Heating — 
Life of Electric Trucks — Electrolytic Process — Reports 


NEW BUSINESS RECORDS OF SANDUSKY 
GAS & ELECTRIC CO. 


Large Power Load Contracted for During First Two 
Weeks of May. 


The records of the Sandusky Gas & Electric Co. 
of Sandusky, Ohio, show that new business has been 
taken on at the same rate for the first four months of 
1919 as during the same period in 1918, notwithstand- 
ing the unusual amount of business taken on on ac- 
count of war activities in 1918 and regardless of the 
unsettled conditions during the first part of the present 
vear. The record for new business during this period 
for both years is as follows: 


1918 1919 
Lighting customers ..........-4.- 16x 165 
Power customers ..........--0-5- 3 6 
Total ....... EEES ee ee E 171 171 aa 


The first two weeks of this month were especially 
active ones for the company. During this period the 
following power contracts were secured: 


Erie Tire & Rubber Co......... 0.0... 0006. 435 hp. 
New York Central Shops...............6-- 0 hp. 
National Belting Co............. 0.2 eee ees 17 hp. 
Total: s2acienaeaia teens EENE T 522 hp. 


The Erie Tire & Rubber Co. and the National 
Belting Co. are two of Sandusky’s new industries and 
the above are initial installations, which will be added 
to materially later on. 


PROGRESS OF ELECTRIC COOKING AND 
HEATING. 


Summary of Paper by B. M. Maddox Presented Before 
Pacific Coast Convention. 


One of the most important papers presented be- 
fore the Coronado convention of the Pacific Coast 
Section, N. E. L. A., recently was the one with the 
above title. Mr. Maddox showed that electric cooking 
has made extraordinary strides. He narrated the 
experiences of his company (Mt. Whitney Power & 
Electric Co., Visalia, Cal.) which in 1911 established 
an attractive combination hghting and heating rate 
for service through a single meter and applicable 
to residences with electric ranges. A campaign was 
gradually started with the result that, though the 
company served a total population of less than 35,000, 
within three vears it had 200 installations, the major- 
ity of which were cooking, water heating and house 
heating. Special attention was given to keeping the 
devices in operating condition without cost to the 
consumer. At a fair in November, 1913, a pamphlet 
was published which aided the campaign further. For 
some three years following no special efforts were 
made, but in the fall of 1917 a new campaign was 
inaugurated to increase this load. Although the time 


was not propitious, the campaign lasted long enough 
to make it certain that if the rate for this service 
could be adjusted and other unfavorable conditions 
overcome it would be easy to add 1000 ranges within 
a year. 

Within the last three years a number of central 
stations, especially in the West, have become much 
interested in electric cooking. This is due to the 
apparatus being improved, the cost of other fuels 
advancing, the concerted efforts by manufacturers 
and because it appeared that as other fields became 
more saturated the domestic load offered the best 
opportunity for increased business. Attractive rates 
were established in a number of cities, but owing to 
war conditions last year it was impossible to make 
much progress. 

Electric cooking has become well established and 
the central station that does not encourage it actively 
is overlooking a very productive field. Its possibilities 
are unlimited. Every residence, hotel and restaurant 
accessible to the lines should be a prospect. It is 
largely a matter of rates and service. A large part 
of the people realize the superiority of electric cooking 
but are deterred on account of the impression that 
the service is expensive. Where it is possible to show 


that the electric method is not much more costly, it is 


a simple matter to secure the business. Mr. Maddox 
showed that overlooking the matter of water heating 
is not advisable, since the latter is equally essential 
to the housewife and a good source of revenue to the 
central station. If fuel is to be dispensed with for 
cooking, it also should be for water heating. Removal 
of the coal or wood stove is not complete unless pro- 
vision 1s made for an electric water heater. The 
logical method seems to require active encouragement 
of water and kitchen heating as well as cooking in 
order that the service may be all that was expected. 
The 3500 or 3600-watt circulation tank heater fills 
80%: of the demands for water heaters. The auto- 
matic type of water heater is necessary only where a 
continuous supply of hot water is required. It is 
better to use a well lagged 18-gal. tank than the cus- 
tomary 30-gal. tank. 

Mr. Maddox urged improvements in the material 
and construction of ranges, and careful consideration 
of the question of their maintenance. He said that it 
was the consensus of opinion that there are entirely 
too many types of ranges handled by the central sta- 
tions. This necessitates the investment of a large 
sum and naturally increases the depreciation from 
shopworn ranges and the expense of handling so 
many styles. It also takes twice to three times as long 
to sell a range where there are many to select from. 

The rate should be high enough so that the users 
of electric cooking will pay their just proportion of 
the fixed charges and operating expenses. It is not 
possible to take on much of this business without 
reconstructing the lines that were not intended for 
this service when originally built. Close voltage regu- 
lation 1s also necessary.) (Since dt is doubtful whether 
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there can be effected the close co-operation between 
the local dealer and the central station that 1s neces- 
sary when the latter does not handle the sale of these 
devices, it is desirable that the cooking and heating 
load be handled by the central stations; in fact, be- 
cause the amount required to finance such a campaign 
is large, the central stations have been practically 
alone in obtaining this business. | 

It is not difficult to convince the average man that 
his interests require electricity in his factory or other 
place of business. It has been more of a struggle. 
however, to convince him that his home should re- 
ceive the same consideration. To bring this home to 
the householder it will be well to ask him whether he 
could afford to get along without electricity in the 
household if he himself had to do the housework. 


EXTREMELY LONG, USEFUL LIFE OF 
ELECTRIC TRUCKS. 


Average Useful Life in Excess of Ten Years. 
By A. JACKSON MARSHALL. 


On Jan. 1, 1919, there were approximately 33,000 
automotive street trucks in the New York metropolitan 
district. Of these, there were 3288 electric trucks. In 
other words, about 10% of all automotive street truck 
equipment in New York City was of the electric type. 
These electric street truck figures do not include sev- 
eral hundred electric industrial trucks and tractors 
in use. 

Owing to their extremely simple design—very few 
moving parts and easy control, resulting in minimum 
wear and tear—electric trucks have a very long. useful 
life—about twice that of gasoline trucks. In this con- 
nection it will be of interest to note that of the 3288 
electric trucks in use in the metropolitan district, 3055 
of them are over two years old. 


2811 over 3 years old 119 over 11 years old 
2360 over 4 years old 95 over 12 years old 
1956 over 5 years old 69 over 13 years old 
1492 over 6 years old 37 over 14 years old 
1220 over 7 years old 23 over 15 years old 
915 over 8 years old 19 over 16 years old 
349 over 9 years old 11 over 17 years old 


179 over 10 years old 2 over 18 years old 


According to F. F. Sampson, Exide Battery Depot, 
New York, the number of electric street trucks in use 
in New York City over ro years old establishes beyond 
a doubt that the average life of electric vehicles is well 
over IO years, as against the average life of other 
types of motor vehicles of about five years. Mr. 
Sampson does not claim that some gasoline trucks arg 
not kept in service for longer than five years. There 
‘may be exceptional cases where they are used for as 
much as seven, eight or nine years, but such ages are 
beyond the average life. 

In proportion to the number of “electric” and “gas” 
trucks in use, there are more “electrics” in excess of 
10 years old than there are gas trucks in excess of five 
years. The initial cost of either an “electric” or a 
good gasoline 5-ton truck is around $6000. Figuring 
the cost of depreciation of the “electric” on a basis of 
10 years, and that of the “gas” on a basis of five, there 
is a Saving in favor of the “electric” of $600 per year. 

Mr. Sampson states that the fact can be established 
by actual figures that during the first 10 years’ oper- 
ation of an electric vehicle, it can be kept in service 
280 days out of a possible 300 per year, and elim- 
inating painting or serious accidents, 295 days out of 
a possible 300. This is better than has been accom- 
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plished by any cther type of wiemotive prope led 
vehicle by at least 10 days out of each year. The cost 
of a substitute vehicle today. to do the work of a 5-ton 
electric truck, is about $25 per day, which means a 
saving of $250 a vear on this one item a'one by the 
use of the “electric.” From every angle the “electric” 
is the cheapest truck avai'al le to operate. 


ee ee ee ee 


ELECTRICITY USED IN OXYGEN AND 
HY DROGEN. MAKING. 


Electrolytic Process Used by the Bettendorf Oxygen- 
Hydrogen Co. Near Davenport, Iowa. 


The commercial importance of oxygen in medicine 
and to aid in the generation of intense heat by com- 


Electrolytic Cell Room. 


bustion is weil known. When it is made ftom water 
by electrolysis, double its volume of hydrogen is also 
given off. Within the past few years this hydrogen 
has found a large market for the hydrogenating of 
vegetable oils, converting them into stearine. This is 
hard at ordinary temperatures and is used as the basis 
for margarine, cooking fats, etc. 

An interesting plant for the manufacture of oxy- 


With Autostarters. 


gen and hydrogen is that of the Bettendorf Oxygen- 
Hydrogen Co., at Bettendorf, near Davenport, Iowa. 
It contains 100 I. O. C. type electrolytic cells and 200 
Levin type cells. An electrolyte of caustic potash is 
used. Water is supplied to replace that broken up, so 
that the level of the liquid remains constant. An 
asbestos barrier is placed between the electrodes so 
that the two gasses cannot mix. It-is very important 
for the safetv of the plant.and of users of \gas that it 
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should be practically pure. since even a small per- 
centage of one gas in the other will form an explosive 
mixture, causing a flame to “flash back” from a torch 
to the storage tank and resulting in a serious explo- 
sion. Hence the manufacturer maintains a purity 
standard above 99% for each gas. 

Electrical power is purchased from the Peoples 


k 2. 


A 15-Hp. Motor Driving Oxygen Pump, 


Power Co. system at 440 volts, three-phase, alternating 
current and converted to direct current at 125 Volts 
by means of foyr motor-generator sets. The one 
shown in the illistration comprises a 76-hp. motor 
driving,  yo-kw. generator, and is one of two recently 
installe&’* Current is passed through a suitable num- 
ber of cells in series to give the proper current. The 
gas is collected by a piping system and taken to out- 
door steel gas holders. From here oxygen is delivered 
by a pump driven by a 15-hp. motor to the adjoining 
factory of the Bettendorf Steel Car Co., and hydro- 
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Motor-Generator Set Comprising a 76-Hp., 440-Volit, 3-Phase 
Motor and a 50-Kw., 125-Voit, Direct-Current Generator. 


gen to the hydrogenating plant of Wilson & Co. Sur- 
plus gases are compressed into steel cylinders for ship- 
ment, the compressors being each driven by 10-hp. 
motors.. Practically all of the electric motor and gen- 
erator equipment is of Westinghouse make. The Bet- 
tendorf Oxygen-Hydrogen Co. has been in successful 
operation for several years. 


USE OF GRAPHIC. VOLTMETER ELIM- 
INATES LOW-VOLTAGE COMPLAINTS. 


A middle-west central-station company kept receiv- 
ing frequent complaints of low voltage, so low in fact 
that in a number of plants on the line motors would 
stop. Indicating instruments placed at different points 
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on the line showed practically constant voltage. An 
Esterline graphic or curve-drawing voltmeter, how- 
ever, when placed on the line for a continuous record 
of one week showed that occasionally the voltage did 
fall to an exceedingly low value. By placing the 
graphic instrument at several different points on the 
line, the cause of the trouble was located. A bone- 
grinding mill in a fertilizer plant, driven by a large 
induction motor, jammed occasionally, causing the 
trouble. It was remedied by installing suitably ad- 
justed circuit-breakers. 

Central stations can frequently use such recording 
instruments to advantage in locating causes of trouble 
and improving the service to residence and store cus- 
tomers as well as power users. Use of these instru- 
inents to secure reliable knowledge of maximum de- 
mands, their duration and time of occurrence is quite 
well known. Another use is by power engineers in 
studying the power requirements of special machines 
or departments so as to improve load-factors and de- 
mand-factors: this application has been frequently 
made to the mutual satisfaction of the power pur- 
chasers and the central station. 


STOCKTON, CAL., MOST HIGHLY SAT- 
URATED ELECTRIC SIGN CITY. 


Further evidence that California is the most highly 
saturated state electrically is contained in the survey 
of the electrical sign situation of the United States 
recently completed by the Electrical Products Cor- 
poration. The survey shows that there are more elec- 
tric signs per capita in Stockton, Cal., than in any 
other city in the country and further states that the 
quality of Stockton signs ranges higher than those of 
other cities. The Electrical Products Corporation 
alone has shipped more signs to Stockton during the 
past four months than have been erected in many 
cities four times its size. 

Stockton is served. electrically by the Western 
States Gas & Electric Co. and the progressive meth- 
ods employed by this central-station company are 
largely responsible for this condition. 


APRIL PROVES BUSY MONTH FOR BING- 
HAMTON CENTRAL STATION. 


The Binghamton Light, Heat & Power Co. of 
Binghamton, N. Y., closed 50 contracts during the 
month of April as a direct result of the energetic 
house-wiring campaign which it conducted. This 
made a total of 340 lighting contracts which were 
handled by the company’s commercial department dur- 
ing the month, which represents the largest number 
secured in any month since 1916. Power contracts 
approximating 75 hp. were also secured in the same 
period. 

Building activities in the territory served by this 
company are already equal to the pre-war conditions 
with a promise of increased activity in the near future. 


SAN DIEGO COMPANY GETS ADDITIONAL 
RATE INCREASE. 


The Railroad Commission of California has just 
handed down a decision which increases the gas and 
electric rates of the San Diego Consolidated Gas & 
Electric Co. approximately 10%. The decision which 
is effective as of May I amounts to a general revision 
of the company’s rates. The new gas rate is estab- 
lished as-a permanent schedule) 
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Inspecting Transmission Lines by Aeroplane — Connections 
for Fighting Turbogenerator Fires—Sheer Leg Pole Lifter 


INSPECTING POWER LINES BY AERO- 
PLANE. 


Suggestions as to Types of Machines to Use and Savings 
Involved. 


By Epwarp Rice Doyle 
Recently Radio Officer, Air Service, U. S. A. — 


So many new uses are looming up on the horizon 
that the electrical industry can well expect to find the 
aeroplane entering upon its field with a special service 
of some sort.. It is now proposed that aeroplanes be 
used to inspect power lines and to afford a quick 
method of effecting repairs at inaccessible points. 

The advantages of this plan are manifold. Instead 
of having to make long detours by automobile or by 
horse or on foot, the power company can send its men 
in an air line directly along the route of the line. 

Again, the speed of the aeroplane insures the quick 
arrival of repair men with tools at any point where 
urgent action is needed. Should a line be broken on 
some mountain side, the aeroplane outclasses all other 
means of travel in getting to the spot. 

There are advantages of the aeroplane, of course, 
but these are largely caused by unfavorable terrain and 
not due to the aeroplane itself. A power line running 
through a forest makes landing near the line at all 
points risky, but where the land has been cleared for 
a short distance on each side of the line, landings 
can be effected by a small aeroplane. 

Another seeming disadvantage is that to really in- 
spect a line, the aeroplane must fly low enough to 
enable the aerial lineman to see where insulation is in 
bad condition and where supports have been weakened. 
However, this is not a serious objection since inspec- 
tion work can be done at an altitude of 500 ft., which 
is a safe height for a well-motored plane. At that 
altitude, the eye can take in details of the line with- 
out difficulty. The speed of the aeroplane will not 
interfere with thoroughness since the altitude of 500 
ft. allows plenty of time to look over any critical spot 
before it gets out of sight. 

It is evident, however, that the plane which is to 
be successful in this power-inspection work must be 
small so that it can land with ease in small clearings, 
and must be able to fly low with safety. This rather 
limits the types of machines now available in the com- 
mercial aeroplane market. 

On looking over the models offered by the various 
companies at the Aeronautical Exposition in New 
York recently, there seemed to be several planes par- 
ticularly fitted for this work. One of these was the 
Christmas Bullet built by the Cantilever Aeroplane Co. 
This ship has a small wing span, is designed for flying 
at low altitudes and can fly at the speeds required for 
the work. It could cover a power line 500 miles long 
in from 3 to 4 hours. It is claimed in fact that be- 
cause of its strutless flexible wing construction this 
plane is the fastest yet built. 


The Nieuport Scout and the Spad are also possible 
aeroplanes for the work of power line inspecting. 
Such large planes as the De Haviland and Caproni 
would be too big for economical operation and un- 
adapted to making forced landings at points needing 
intensive examination. . 

The problem of protecting power lines in times of 
strikes and under other unusual conditions is also 
satisfactorily solved by the aeroplane. If can traverse 
mile on mile of country in a brief space. | 

One authority has stated that it costs $40 a day to 
keep an aeroplane in operation but, where one break in 
a power line may put an entire city in darkness or stop 
a railroad, or shut down hundreds of mills, the $40 a 
day insurance is well spent. To have an aeroplane 
which can save one hour on a big line—the cost is 
cheap. In most cases, an aeroplane can save not one 
hour but a day, and it will not be long before electrical 
men recognize the aeroplane’s value in this particular 
work. z 


STEAM-LINE CONNECTIONS FOR FIGHT- 


ING TURBOGENERATOR FIRES. 


Steam Jets Installed in Turbogenerator Cases by Duquesne 
Light Company. 


The Duquesne Light Co. has installed a steam pipe 
containing a number of jets in the generator air inlet 
of a number of its turbogenerators so as to ex- 
tinguish internal fires should they occur. The steam 
supply line is equipped with two valves in series, the 
valve nearer the generator being enclosed. in a glass 
case so that the glass must be broken before steam 
can be played upon the generator winding, in this way 
reducing the chance of inadvertent turning on of 
steam. Between the two valves a small hole is drilled 
in the pipe at its lowest part, so as to allow condensa- 
tion or leakage, if it occurs, to escape and attract 
attention. 

By locating a perforated steam pipe in the air inlet 
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Location of Perforated Steam Pipe in Air_Iniet of Generator, 
Showing Vaives In Parallel to Prevent Leakage. 
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of the generator, the company believes it has overcome 
whatever deteriorating effect there might be due to 
steam impinging directly upon the generator end- 
turns. The general arrangement of the steam supply 
pipe, valves in parallel, etc., is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. 


COMPACT POLE LIFTER SUPERIOR TO 
SHEER LEGS. 


Apparatus Used in Australia Saves Time, Money and 
Trouble. 


The postal authorities in Australia are using a 
pole lifter for which many advantages are claimed, 
according to J. M. Crawford in the Post Office Elec- 
trical Engineers’ Journal. 

Owing to the undergrounding of aerial lines, a 
considerable number of pole routes have been aban- 
doned, particularly in the metropolitan areas of the 
capital cities of the commonwealth. In these cases the 
pole-lifter has proved of maximum value in reducing 
the costs of the operation. Around many of the poles 
veranda roofs had been erected and it was necessary 
to take particular care to prevent damage to these 
structures. It proved of particular utility, too, in the 
recovery of poles in close proximity to trolley wires 
and stay-supports of overhead electric tramway 
systems. l 

The mast has two guy-ropes attached, fore and 
aft, as shown. These guy-ropes are fastened directly 
over the mast-sling. The other ends may be attached 
to other poles or supports, as convenient, or in their 
absence, to gads driven into the ground. 

A wrought-iron collar for attaching the stay-wires 
used for staying the mast-head to the pole-plate is 
fitted near the top of the mast, and projects about 
4 in. out from the mast. It is an advantage to sheath 
with I-in. rope to prevent the mast-sling rope from 
chafing. 

The mast-sling (which consists of about 24 ft. of 
314-1n. rope), is fastened by passing one end tightly 
round the mast for one complete turn, immediately 
above the projecting iron support, leaving a length 
of about 2 ft. 6 in. available for tying a knot at a 
later stage. The other end is then brought directly 
below the iron support, and three complete turns 
drawn tightly round the mast and the hook of a 5-in. 
treble block: two further turns are then taken round 
the mast onlv (below the hook), and the top and bot- 
tom ends of the sling tightly knotted. The pole-sling, 


Diagrammatic Sketch Showing Arrangement of Pole Lifter. 
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consisting of about 30 ft. of 3'4-in. rope, is fastened 
to the pole to be lifted at its “balance” point. It is 
fastened by making three complete turns drawn tightly 
round the pole and the hook of a 5-in. double block. 
Then with one end, two.complete turns are taken 
round the pole only, above the hook of the block, and 
similarly two complete turns below the hook with the 
other end; both ends of the pole-sling are then fas- 
tened together with a reef knot on the side of the pole 
opposite the block. 

It is usual to take three or four turns of the haul- 
ing portion of the 5-in. tackle rope round the drum 
of the winch, one man constantly holding on to the 
rope whilst lifting is in progress. 

If a pole is firmly embedded or concreted, the 
operation of removal can be facilitated by puddling 
the surface for a few inches by means of a gad. 

The erection of the pole-lifting device is done by 
ordinary methods with 4-in. blocks and tackle. Be- 
fore lowering the device it is usual to drive two gads 
into the ground at the back of the sole-plate, and 
about 9 in. from the ends thereof. The gads are 
lashed to the sole-plate, and prevent the device from 
slipping or swinging when being lowered. 

The device, cartage included, reduces the cost of 
recovering poles by more than 50% compared with the 
old method of using “sheer legs.” It is transported 
from point to point on a stout hand-cart, with a gang 
of five or six men, including foreman. Fifteen min- 
utes is the average time taken to attach ropes and 
tackle to the mast when lying on the cart ready to be 
lifted into position, and lifting the device into proper 
position, securing guy-ropes, and attaching pole-sling 
ready for the lifting operation requires about twenty 
minutes. The time taken in the actual lifting opera- 
tion varies according to the nature of the ground, 
concrete setting, traffic conditions, etc., and may be 
anything up to forty-five minutes, but the work of 
dismantling device and repacking it on the hand-cart 
is accomplished in seven minutes. 

The time taken to lift forty-five poles out of 
rock in a recent work averaged 1614 man-hours per 
pole, the poles consisting of 23 45-ft., 19 40-ft., and 
3 35-ft. poles. On two occasions 20 poles were re- 
moved, with an average time per pole of 10:8 man- 
hours, and 11 poles with an average of 7.3 hours per 
pole, including all preliminaries and clearing away. It 
is to be remembered that Australian timber is heavier 
than coniferous woods, such as larch, fir, pine, etc. 
The approximate weights of the poles dealt with are 
as follows: 45 ft.. 2324 lb.; 40 ft., 1910 Ib.; and 
35 ft., 1414 lb. The device can be used equally well 
for erecting as for recovering poles. 

Details of the material required in using the lifter 
are as follows: 


1 Sole-plate: Qregon pine, 8 in. by 8 in., 8 ft. long. 
1 King post: Oregon pine, 8 in. by 8 in., 26 ft. long. 
(This post is tapered to 6 in. by 6 in. at top.) 
winch with handle. 
2 4/12-in. steel-wire stays , each 25 ft. long. 
2 5/%-in. rigging screws. 
l set 5-in. double and treble blocks. 
set 4-in. double and treble blocks. 
IRO ft. 3 1/2-in. manilla rope for 5-in. blocks. 
210 ft. 3 1/2-in. manilla rope for two guys, each 105 
ft. long. 
30 ft. 3 1/2-in. manilla rope for pole-sling. 
24 ft. 3 1⁄2-in. manilla rope for mast-sling. 
21 ft. 3 1/2-in. manilla rope for spare slings. 
240 ft. 2-in. manilla rope for 4-in: blocks. 
135 ft. 1 1/2-in. manilla rope for guy lines. 
4 steel gads (crowhars), 1 1/2 in. 
2 7-lb. hammers. 
Total approximate weight:( 2000 1b. 
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Contracting-Construction 


Home-made Devices for Electricians— Pennsylvania Con- 


tractors Meet—Advantages of Co-operation with Architects 


HANDY TOOLS FOR ELECTRICIANS AND 
MAINTENANCE MEN. 


Methods of Construction and Application of Several 
Handy Home-Made Wiring Devices. 


By James A. Perry. 


(Copyright. <All rights reserved by the author.) 


This is the third of a series of four articles describing 
the uses and construction of a number of handy tools for 
use by electricians. Although some of these descriptions have 
appeared im previous issues of the ELectricaAL Review and 
other journals, they are compiled in this series with others in 
a very conventent form which adds greatly to their value and 
for references purposes. The first and. second of these 
articles describing several practical devices for the plant elec- 
trician appeared in our issues of May 17 and .24. 


A great deal of time is wasted by men, that do 
not know how, in cutting flexible tubing. 
of wiremen appear to use a knife. Probably the best 
method of cutting this material. except possibly the 
very large sizes, is with the pliers. The smaller sizes 
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Fig. 14.—Cutting Porcelain Tubes. 


can be nipped asunder with the large side-cutting 
pliers almost as readily as can a wire. The tubing is 
thereby flattened, but it can be readily reformed to its 
normal shape with the fingers. Tubing of larger di- 
ameters, which will not go between the plier jaws, can 
be nipped in two with the oblique pliers by first flat- 
tening the tubing with the fingers and cutting a hole, 
and then completing the cut around the entire circum- 
ference, using the pliers as one would shears. 

Large porcelain tubes are difficult to cut without 
cracking. They can, however, be cut, if an emery 
wheel is available, by grinding a circumferential 
groove as shown in Fig. 14. After the groove has 
been cut, the tube will readily break around it, if it is 
held by the two hands and subjected to a bending 
force. After it is in two, the rough edges at the ends 
of the tube can be rounded off on the side surface 
of the abrasive wheel. It is easy enough by using this 
method to cut a large tube in two in 60 seconds, more 
or less. 

Almost every wireman knows how to make a drill 
for forming holes in brick work or adobe, from a 
piece of conduit or pipe. Most of them, however, do 
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not appear to understand how the teeth of the drill 
can be formed so that the drill will clear itself, that is, 
so that it can be withdrawn from the hole without 
binding. 

The teeth in a conduit brick drill are cut, as shown 
at Fig. 15, II, with a three-cornered or half-round file. 
Although it appears inconsistent, the work can be done 
better and quicker with a half-round file than with a 
three-cornered one. Where files are not available, 
a hacksaw can be used for cutting the teeth, but this 
tool is not as good as a file because of the liability of 
breaking the hacksaw blades. After the teeth have 
been cut, the end of the drill can be held projecting 
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Fig. 15.—A Brick Drill Made of Conduit. 


about 14 in. over some solid object, and the ends of 
the teeth should be spread out, possibly 1/16 in. be- 
yond the normal surface of the conduit with the ball 
end of a ball-peen hammer. 

It is always a good scheme to thread the end of a 
conduit brick drill and run a coupling on it as shown 
in Fig.. 15, to protect the thread. In spite of all 
precautions, these drills will sometimes bind in a hole. 
If one does, and its end is threaded, the protective 
coupling can be removed and a pipe T run on as shown 
in Fig. 16. Then a length of pipe of a smaller diam- 
eter is pushed through the open hole of the T. This 
short pipe can be used as a lever whereby the drill can 
be turned in the hole and loosened, or one can pound 
against the short pipe and thereby force the drill from 
the hole. 

For drilling in concrete or masonry harder than 
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brick, a drill of the type suggested in Fig. 17 is best 
fitted. This is forged from hexagonal tool-steel stock. 
The cutting edge of the drill is formed somewhat like 
that on a cold chisel except that it should be rounding, 
and that clearance should be provided as suggested. 


Fig. 16.—Removing Brick Drliil from Wail. 


In using this drill, its head is pounded with a heavy 
hammer and the drill is turned a portion of a revolu- 
tion between each blow. This will tend to make a 
cylindrical hole and prevent the drill from wedging 
in it. 

Wherever many holes are to be drilled in concrete, 
either an air or electric drill should be purchased. The 
justification for such an investment can be readily 
shown if one figures the cost of labor for drilling 
with a machine, and then the cost for hand drilling. 

It is often necessary to bore holes in locations 
where the ordinary brace cannot be used. Examples 
are the holes that must be bored in pockets in finished 
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Fig. 17.—Drill for Concrete or Stone. 


building wiring through joists or floor plates. If the 
wireman will carry in his kit a door knob or valve 
wheel (Fig. 18) he can turn an ordinary bit with one 
of these handles, and so cut holes in these restricted 
places. For a permanent tool, probably a door knob, 
Fig. 18, 11, is the best. Its rounding smooth surface 
fits the palm of the hand, and the bit can be firmly 
held in it by the screw that is always provided in the 
metal part of the knob. A V-shaped groove should 
be filed in the shank of the bit, into which the end of 
this tightening screw can engage. For a satisfactory 
operation with one of these handles the bit should be 
kept very sharp. 

An operation that is usually very tedious is the 
fishing of electric fixtures. This is particularly true 
when wires must be drawn through small-diameter 
arms that are formed into right-angle curves. A 
splendid home-made device for getting a: pulling-in 
wire through these irregular arms can be made as 
shown in Fig. 19. A piece of fishing line is tied to the 
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end of a length of bead chain, such as that used for 
pull-chain sockets. It will be found that when the 
chain is inserted into the tube that it will follow all 
of the curves very ‘readily, and draw in the fishing 
line. The fixture wires can be easily attached to this 
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Fig. 18.—Home-Made Boring Tool. 


line and then pulled into place. The bead chain will 
even pass around a right-angle curve. 

Another method that can be used for fishing fix- 
ture arms if bead chain is not available, is as follows: 
The end of a length of strong thread is rolled with the 
fingers into a little ball. This ball is placed, with the 
end of the thread extending into the fixture arm. 
Then by blowing into the arm the ball will be forced 
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Fig. 19.—Bead Chain for Fishing Fixtures. 


through, and the thread can be fed in after it. With 
the thread a stronger piece of twine or a small wire 
to serve as a pulling-in. line can be drawn in. 

(To be continued.) 


PROCEEDINGS OF QUARTERLY MEETING 
OF PENNSYLVANIA CONTRACTORS. 


Many Important Subjects Discussed at Allentown Con- 
vention—Election of Officers. 


At the recent quarterly meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Association of Electrical Contractors and 
Dealers, held at Allentown, Pa., a total of over so 
delegates and representatives of well-known electrical 
concerns in the state were present. The morning 
session was opened by Abbott S. Weible, head of the 
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Lehigh Electric Co.. of Allentown, and president ot 
the Lehigh Valley District Association, as a general 
meeting, which was followed by a meeting of the 
Executive Committee and officers, resulting in the 
re-election of the following: Albert Gentel, state 
chairman; M. G. Sellers, Philadelphia, state secretary- 
treasurer; and M. E. Arnold, division executive com- 
mitteeman. At this conference it was unanimously 
decided to hold the next meeting of the association at 
Scranton, Pa., during the early part of September. 

Following the closing of the morning session, a 
luncheon was served, at which an address of welcome 
was tendered by Malcolm W. Gross, city solicitor, 
offering the hospitality of the city to the assembled 
delegates. This was followed by an interesting talk 
by Royal W. Weiler, president of the Rotary Club. 
Among the speakers at the afternoon session was Mr. 
Arnold, representative of the National Association, 
who gave a comprehensive talk on the rapid strides 
which have been made by the organization during the 
past year. The balance of this session was devoted 
to technical discussions which covered every phase of 
electrical work. 

The concluding session of the conference was a 
dinner held at the Hotel Allen, at which a number of 
interesting and pertinent addresses were made, with 
President Weibel acting as toastmaster. A. H. S. 
Cantlin, general manager of the Lehigh Valley Light 
& Power Co. gave an interesting talk covering the 
conditions existing in the electrical industry ten years 
ago as compared with the present day, and the grow- 
ing spirit of co-operation evidenced between manufac- 
turer, central station, jobber and contractor-dealer. 
An interesting address on the aims and objects of the 
association was delivered by Harry Arnold, of Phila- 
delphia, state representative. Joseph B. Crane, vice- 
president of the Lehigh Navigation Electric Co., then 
told in an interesting manner his various experiences 
in South America, where he represented several elec- 
trical interests for a time. The concluding remarks 
were made by Mr. Mertz, of Philadelphia, covering, 
in a comprehensive manner, advertising in general, 
and pointing out the concrete values to the contractor- 
dealer to be derived from this particular form of 
publicity. 


ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY CLOSE CO- 
OPERATION WITH ARCHITECTS. 


J. O. Case Describes Benefits Which Can Be Derived 
from Co-operative Campaign. 


Perhaps the most fertile field, at the present time, 
for increasing the use of electric power and appli- 
ances and the one which has been most neglected is in 
co-operative work between the various branches of the 
electrical industry and the architects. Although excel- 
lent results have been accomplished in this respect in 
several localities by the smaller organizations, nothing 
in the way of a well-defined aggressive campaign by 
all branches of the industry has been attempted. The 
advantages of such a campaign to all concerned were 
clearly brought out by J. O. Case of the Los Angeles 
office of the General Electric Co. in a paper presented 
before the Commercial Committee of the Pacific Coast 
Section of the N. E. L. A. at the recent joint conven- 
tion in California. 

In this paper Mr. Case stated that the benefits to 
be derived by the consumer from such a campaign 
were of primary importance and should be considered 
first. The specification that does not provide for a 
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complete electrical installation, such as a sufficient 
number of receptacles and outlets for appliances, does 
not permit the owner to get the proper return on his 
investment, for a building not adequately wired is not 
as easily sold or rented as one that is. As the cost of 
the electrical work in a building only averages about 
214% of the total cost of the building, the addition of 
these features in the specification would not affect the 
total appreciably. After the building is finished, how- 
ever, their installation is 300% higher than if done 
as original work. It can be seen therefore that their 
inclusion in the original specification represents a con- 
siderable saving to the owner. 

Another advantage to the owner of such co-oper- 
ation between the electrical interests and the architects 
is that he would be assured that his installation would 
be up-to-date in every way and conform with the latest 
and best practices of lighting and wiring. 

Such a co-operative campaign would be of consid- 
erable advantage to the architect. His field is one of 
the broadest in the engineering profession and he 
cannot hope to keep up-to-date on the details. But 
generally he is held responsible for all these details 
and is immediately blamed for all the shortcomings of 
the building. For the sake of his own reputation, 
therefore, the architect should welcome a concerted 
ers on the part of the electrical industry to help 

im. 

The advantages of such a movement to the central 
station and manufacturer and jobber of electrical 
goods are plainly evident. A proper co-ordination of 
all interests will result in better installations, which 
will enable the central-station to give better service 
and will increase the use of equipment which will 
greatly benefit the manufacturer and jobber. 

In the same way the advantages to the contractor- 
dealer can easily be seen. If, as it happens in many 
installations at present, the contractor does not install 
a sufficient number of outlets, they are put in by the 
owner himself or some friend in a hazardous fashion 
and the contractor loses the work. Furthermore, it is 
a much easier task to land the prospect for an electric 
appliance in a home where the question of additional 
wiring does not have to be raised. 

In conclusion, Mr. Case pointed out the work 
that has been done along these lines by the plumbing 
industry which has resulted in a greater appreciation 
of its wares and outlined a plan for carrying on such 
a campaign by the electrical industry. This plan is 
for a representative body, such as the California Elec- 
trical Co-operative Campaign to conduct a well co- 
ordinated campaign to assist the architects. The best 
results, in Mr. Case’s opinion, is to be secured by 
appointing a practical as well as a technically trained 
man to act as a technical adviser. This man could 
explain to the architects the advantages of newer elec- 
tric appliances and the equipment needed. in various 
structures. He should frequently appear before meet- 
ings of the local architects’ chapters and give the 
members the benefits of his specialized knowledge and 
suggest many new things for electrical installations to 
them. This man should be given sufficient mandatory ` 
powers by the electrical body to whom he is respon- 
sible to enforce the compliance by the electrical con- 
tractor with the specifications to the end that the con- 
tractor who attempts to “skin the job” be compelled 
to make an honest installation. By such a co-operative 
move the electrical industry can justify that the ex- 
change of its goods, service and ideas for profit is 
legitimate and ethical. provided all parties in the ex- 
change are benefited thereby. 
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Contractor- Dealer 


Notes on California Campaign—Store Opened in Bingham- 
ton—Newspaper Advertising Hints—Timely Use for Fans 


FIELD REPORTS SHOW VALUE OF CALI- 
FORNIA CO-OPERATIVE CAMPAIGN. 


Extracts from Reports of Field Representatives Show 
Methods for Helping Dealers. 


The following extracts from reports of the cam- 
paign feld representatives show conclusively that the 
contractor-dealers of California are, in general, fully 
alive to the importance of retail appliance and lamp 
sales and to the necessity of establishing in a well 
located attractive storeroom. The quotations from 
these reports may also serve to give a more distinct 
idea of the activities of the field men and the methods 
which they employ to assist the contractor-dealer, as 
well as the additional results being secured by the Cali- 
fornia Co-operative Campaign. 

C. A. Holland, San Diego—Mr. Holland has re- 
cently moved into a new store which ts a considerable 
improvement over his previous place of business, 
which was just a small booth in a furniture store. He 
is giving the retail business much more attention and 
is pleased with the results that are being secured. Sev- 
eral suggestions were given him for the improvement 
of his store as well as for increasing his retail business. 

Lewis Electric Co., Fresno.—Put in a trick lamp 
window here and gave Mr. Lewis a number of sug- 
gestions for improvements. He says that he is going 
to entirely rebuild the interior of his store and will be 
able to use a number of the suggestions given him. 

Townsend Electric Co., Selma-—Found this store 
moved to a new room which is much neater than the 
old one. He has not enough appliance stock and I 
suggested more stock and laid out for him plans for 
selling washing machines and vacuum cleaners. 

Joseph Lieb, Anaheim.—Mr. Lieb has been intend- 
ing for the past vear to build a store of his own and 
was delayed by government restrictions on building. 
However, he now has the plans of his building and 
intends to start building soon. I talked the matter 
over with him in detail and told him that it would be 
advisable for him to build as soon as possible, but not 
as elaborate a building as he had planned. Jt might 
seem at first thought inadvisable to suggest a less ex- 
pensive store than a dealer had planned but in this case 
there is no question that it was best when all points 
were considered to have this dealer spend about $3000 
on his store instead of $8000 or more as he had 
planned. His blueprints were gone over with him and 
plans were suggested for the store, the cost of which 
will be such that the investment will be profitable to 
him and vet the store will be attractive. After dis- 
cussing the entire situation with Mr. Lieb he was 
convinced that it was best to do as we suggested and 
will as soon as possible start construction on the store. 

Star Electric Co.. Bakersfieldi—Was glad to find 
that this firm had moved over to a better location in 
Bakersfield proper. The present store is verv neat 
although at the time of mv visit thev had no stock. 
They had an attractive window ‘display and T assisted 


him in putting in a moving feature display. Also gave 
him a number of suggestions for arranging his new 
store and how to handle it. 

Cope Electric Co., Santa Ana.—Mr. Cope is now 
giving more careful attention to his store and as a 
result is enjoying a better business. He has occupied 
only a little over half of the store but now has all of 
it and is doing extensive remodeling. Three hours 
were spent with him in laying out his store and sug- 
gestions for its improvement were given as well as 
ideas for increasing his retail business. On one side 
of the store he had a counter about 20 ft. long which 
is two or three times longer than necessary and de- 
tracted from the appearance of the store. Contractor- 
dealers often make the mistake of having a long coun- 
ter occupy too much valuable space. Long counters 
do not add to the appearance of a store and are not 
at all necessary. I suggested to Mr. Cope that he cut 
off over half of this counter and put a showcase in its 
place. He said he would do this, so I helped him saw 
the counter in two and put the showcase in place. 

Lantz Electric Co., Long Beach—This dealer is 
giving his retail business considerable attention and is 
doing excellently in it. He now has one man outside 
all of the time following up prospects on vacuum 
cleaners and washine machines and is looking for 
another good man. He is still on the lookout for the 
best location he can secure and will obtain it as soon 
as possible, at which time he will, with our assistance. 
put in one of the most attractive electrical stores on 
the Coast. 


—— 


NEW RETAIL STORE TO BE OPENED IN 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


A. B. Rover, Encouraged by Binghamton Light, Heat & 
Power Co., Enters Merchandising Field. 


A. B. Rover, an electrical contractor who has been 
engaged in business in Binghamton, N. Y., for a nuni- 
ber of vears, recently rented a large store on State 
street in that city, to be occupied by a new company 
which he has formed for the purpose of selling elec- 
trical appliances of all kinds. It is the intention of 
the new firm to conduct a thoroughly modern and 
comp!cte electrical merchandising establishment in this 
store and, in addition, it is also planned to employ a 
number of outside solicitors to cover the surrounding 
territory. 

That Mr. Rover will receive the hearty -co-oper- 
ation of the local central-station company, the Bing- 
hamton Light. Heat & Power Co.. in this work is 
shown by the statement recently sent out by the com- 
pany commenting on the new establishment. This 
statement, in part, reads as follows: 

“It is beheved by the Binghamton Light. Heat & 
Power Co. that the results will be most gratifying as 
the reputation enjoved by this contractor is one that 
invites confidence. It is, especially gratifying to the 
dinghamton, Light. [leat © Power(Co. as they have 
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been endeavoring for some time to interest Mr. Rover 
in the possibilities presented to the concern that will 
properly embark in the utensil line in the Binghamton 
territory. 


CREATING THE DESIRE FOR APPLIANCES 
BY NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 


Campaign Advertising of Denver Company Contains Val- 
uable Suggestions for Contractor-Dealer. 


By Ira R. ALEXANDER. 


The Denver Gas & Electric Light Co., of Denver, 
Colo., has been conducting a Hoover electric sweeper 
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selling campaign that has met with a lot of success. 
Billboard signs have been used, personal visits to the 
different homes of the city have been a part of the 
campaign, window displays have figured in helping 
the cause along, but perhaps the biggest part of the 
selling campaign has been the newspaper advertise- 
ments used. All during the campaign, which was in 
progress a month or more, the company used space in 
the daily papers of their city regularly. The adver- 
tisements were one column wide and a half column 
deep. They told of Hoover sweepers and nothing else. 
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The advertisements contained but very little text 
matter but were illustrated in a manner to bring out 
the story in fine style. One was headed as follows, 
“Nobody was going to interrupt Clara’s cleaning. 
but—” Under that a drawing showed Clara signing 
for an express package and these words explained the 
picture: “The expressman came early and tracked 
over her rugs.” The next picture showed the neigh- 
bor's boy in the house to borrow an egg—‘‘He added 
a little dust. But when four husky piano movers 
ground their No. 10’s right down into the carpet Clara 
gave up for the day. Moral: Clara should use a 
Hoover Suction sweeper. It cleans in one-fourth the 
time.” 

Another advertisement was entitled, ‘Listen, 
Ladies!” and was illustrated by four drawings which 
drew, notice to the following text, “Mrs. Black—'How 
dye do, Mrs. White? Mrs. White—‘Oh, topping. 
Have you seen the latest Hoover announcement?’ 
Mrs. B.—‘Holy hatpins! Are we going to be cut down 
to two beans a day again?” Mrs. W.—‘Oh, my dear, 
nothing like that. This is good news. The Hoover 
electric suction sweepers are here at last” ” That was 
all but it filled its half column of space and certainly 
attracted the housewife’s attention, judging from the 
results. 

These advertisements said nothing about price. 
They did not ask anyone to purchase a sweeper, but 
were arranged in an attractive manner and so could 
not fail to attract attention. After the attention was 
attracted the advertisement was read and it started 
those reading it to thinking. A housewife who was 
tired out in the evening from a day of sweeping with 
a broom would be very much interested and it would 
start her thinking and the way to many sales would 
be paved as a result. Had the advertisements merely 
told that the Denver Gas & Electric Light Co. sold the 
Hoover Suction sweepers and that they were sold at 
such a price it would have appealed to those who had 
already thought of purchasing one; as it was it ap- 
pealed to all classes alike. 

Many electrical contractor-dealers having articles 
in their store that are not selling fast enough will do 
well to follow in the suggestions contained in the 
advertisements of the Denver Gas & Electric Light 
Co. The mere telling to people that they have such- 
and-such an article for sale will not sell it as fast as 
if an advertising campaign was conducted to create a 
desire for the article in question. That is what should 
be done with every article in the store that is not 
moving as fast as the dealer would like to have it. 


A TIMELY USE FOR THE ELECTRIC FAN. 


With the advent of the warm weather and spring 
house cleaning many housewives are confronted with 
the problem of properly “airing out” clothes closets 
and poorly ventilated attics and storerooms. As a 
vast majority of such places are not provided with 
windows, this is a difficult matter. It may, however, 
be easily accomplished by running a small electric fan 
in the room for 5 or 10 minutes after which the air 
will be freshened as though a direct breeze had blown 
through it. This treatment, it was pointed out in a 
recent issue of the Chicago American, is very effective 
as a moth preventive and to counteract any odor of 
mustiness. By calling attention to such uses as this 
and at times when they are particularly desirable, the 
contractor-dealer can do a great deal to promote the 
use of electrical apparatus and increase his standing 
in the community. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


all readers are invited to submit questions and answers 
to this department. Anonymous communications will not be 
considered. Questions should relate to electrical matters of 
any kind. Answers contributed by readers should be sub- 
mitted preferably within eight days of the date of publication 
of the question and should be limited, tf possible, to 300 
words. Payment will be made for all answers published. 


Questions. 


No. 462.—E.ecrric WELDING OF RaiLs.—Is there a definite 
dividing line between spot and arc welding as to where one 
would be used and not the other, or does their utility overlap 
to a certain extent? I refer especially to the welding of 
street-car rails, for which both methods seem to have been 
used. Which method is preferred for this work?—T. N, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


No. 463.—Series LIGHTING AND House SERVICE WIRES ON 
SAME INSULATORS.—A certain lighting company is using rub- 
ber-covered duplex wire to run down on poles to feed its 
street series lamps. It also runs down with rubber-covered 
duplex wire for 110-volt house service connections. The 
point in question is, does the tying of both these duplex wires 
in the same insulator grooves where the wires travel down 
the side of the pole not constitute both a fire and life hazard ? 
My contention is that this is very apt to conduct the high 
voltage of the street series circuit into the house circuit. I 
would like to get some opinions on this.—W. M. G., White 
Plains, N. Y. 


No. 464.—TRANSFORMER DeEsiGN.—I am trying to build a 
transformer with 110-volt primary and 14 steps on the sec- 
ondary varying by 7% volts up to 105 volts, thus, 744, 15, 
224%, 30, etc. Each step must be capable of carrying 10 
amperes. What size and amount of wire is necessary on the 
primary and secondary windings’?’—W. A. S., Augusta, Kans. 


Answers. 


No. 458—PENALTY FoR Low Power-Factor.—Where a 
power contract with a central station includes a penalty for 
low power-factor, what means are commonly used to check 
up on what the average power-factor actually is? Do any 
power companies make an annual or semi-annual survey 
of their power customers, or at least the larger ones?— 
S. W. Q., Allentown, Pa. 


Answer A.—Most central stations which include 
the low power-factor penalty in their power contracts 
possess a portable power-factor meter of the recording 
type that can be connected to their lines and the aver- 
age power-factor for a given length of time can be 
determined by the record obtained. These meters are 
of the graphic type and will record on a roll of paper 
the actual power-factor curve for any length of time 
that the testing engineer wishes. From this the aver- 
age power-factor can be determined by means of a 
planimeter or by measurement of ordinates and aver- 
aging. Most central stations regulate their power- 
factor surveys according to the nature of the load 
connected. A lighting load gives very near unity 
power-factor and is not tested frequently. A motor 
load often gives very low power-factor and this must 
be checked up frequently. So knowing the nature of 
the different loads attached to their lines, the central 
stations regulate the frequency of their power-factor 
tests accordingly —W. T. E., Ansonia, Conn. 

Answer B.—The large power companies make 
monthly inspections, sometimes oftener, to determine 
the power-factor of the energy which is being con- 
sumed by the various customers in violation of the 
contract or whose contracts stipulate consideration of 
power-factor. These inspections are directed to the 
discovery of such machinery as may draw heavy lag- 
ging current from the line and at such inspections it 
is frequently discovered that the customer is unaware 
of his error, since he himself has no way to measure 
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this quantity. In cases, however, where the low 
power-factor current is being knowingly drawn from 
the line, devices must be inserted which are secured 
against tampering and which will register the power- 
factor over the entire period of time between inspec- 
tions. Such registering apparatus may be of a number 
of different types, but all of them make use of the 
graphic method of recording. 

The two-wattmeter method of measuring power 
may be employed and, as is well known, by a proper 
differentiation between the reading of the two meters 
and the constant recording of the same, the power- 
factor at any time between inspection periods may be 
obtained. Again, there are peak-load meters, in this 
case adjusted for the registration of those power- 
factors which fall below the required minimum. Such 
meters will only register when the current being drawn 
is below the contract figure, but will register all the 
power used at the low figure. This, of course, like- 
wise results in a check on the amount of power drawn 
at a prohibited power-factor. 

Since some of the companies allow a certain aver- 
age power-factor, however, it is desirable to have 
some method for continually recording the power- 
factor itself and presenting the record to the inspector 
at any time. For such service a recording power- 
factor meter is employed. The ordinary meter is made 
continuously recording for this work and the graphic 
record may be averaged in any well-known manner.— 
A. A. B., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


No. 460.—Raltts INSTEAD OF TROLLEY WIRES FOR TRAVELING 
CraNnEs.—I should like to know what experience is obtained 
from using light but fairly rigid contact rails in place of 
trolley wires for a traveling crane of large lifting capacity. 
Has this scheme been used to any extent? What method of 
supporting is used for the rails? Is it better to use sliding 
contact shoes or trolley wheels?—T. N. J., Akron, Ohio. 

[Answers A, B and C were published in the issue 
of April 12, 1919. ] 

Answer D.—I have successfully replaced crane 
trolley wires with 2 by 2 by 3-in. steel angles on a 
300-ft. run requiring continuous service 22 hours out 
of 24 and using an average of about 150 amperes. The 


Crane Conductor—Bronze Contact Shoe Used. 


angles are mounted on cast iron supports with small 
cast end clamps arranged about as shown in the sketch 
herewith. The support and clamp are bushed with 
fiber which I dipped in shellac; also used a %-in. thick 
fiber washer under head of bolt. The support and 
clamp are bolted to the I-beam with 34 by 9%%-in. 
machine bolt, the support resting against a-2-in, piece 
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of hardwood cut to fit the I-beam and acting as insula- 
tion and also to give proper distance for the supports 
from the flanges of the beam. The supports for this 
size angle should not be more than 14 ft. apart. The 
conductor angles are joined together longitudinally bv 
means of 1% by 114 by 34-in: -angles 2 in. long, using 
3%-in. flat-head stove bolts with lock washers under the 
nut. Holes in the main contact angles are counter- 
sunk on top so contact shoe will not strike the bolt 
heads. 

We used a bronze contact shoe, as cdpper will not 
give the necessary service. It should weigh abeut 
8 lb., this weight being sufficient to give proper contact 
without springs. The main arm on the crane should 
be of hard wood not less than 2 by 4 in. with % by 
2 in. flat steel on the back to keep it from warping. 
Use a bronze bushing for the arm and flexible wires 
direct to the shoe for connection. The joint of the 
feed cable can be bonded onto the main rail with old 
copper wire, if desired, although I have not found it 
necessary.—H. S. B., Allentown, Pa. 

Answer E.—In the attached sketch is shown a 
typical one of several similar methods for using one 
side of angles as a steel contact rail. The sketch is 
practically self-explanatory. Where the angle iron has 
insufficient carrying capacity, and especially with alter- 


nating current, a copper busbar has been used in 


parallel with it. In that case it must be remembered 


No. 460-E—Method of Supporting Three-Phase Angle-lron Con- 
tact Rails for Large Crane. 


that the bus cannot be attached directly to the angle 
because hot spots would exist due to poor contact 
made between rail and bar. The practice is to tap the 
bus into the rail at intervals and separate the bus and 
rail with about a 4-in. air space. Extended aluminum 
shapes are used with alternating currents of large 
volume. The method shown is used by one of the 
largest traveling-crane and machine-tool builders for 
its 440-volt, three-phase crane service and for 600-volt 
direct-current service.—H. E. W., Chicago, Ill. 


No. 461.—ApproveD STANDS FOR FLATIRONS.—Rule 25d of 
the National Electrical Code requires that smoothing irons, 
sadirons and other heating devices that are to be applied to 
combustible articles must be provided with approved stands. 
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What is the most practical means for enforcing this rule? 
Should it be called to the attention of all dealers in these 
irons and they be compelled to sell stands with the irons, or 
should inspectors be expected to visit all places where flat- 
irons are used and insist on the use of suitable stands with 
the irons?—E. A. M., Oak Park, Ill. 


This rule originated some years.ago when it had 
been observed that the common flatiron was the cause 
of numerous fires due to being left with current on 
while the operator was suddenly called away. Pro- 
longed discussion of this hazard indicated that pro- 
vision of a safe stand with each iron, and advice by 
the dealer that purchaser form the habit of using the 
stand regularly, even when leaving her work for but 
a moment, would remove the greatest danger. 

The writer is not aware of any consistent and per- 
sistent effort to enforce this rule having been made. 
It seems that the most effective way to enforce it 
would be to deny approval to any flatiron or smooth- 
ing iron whose manufacturer does not sell an approved 
stand with each iron; but first make a strong showing 
to every manufacturer of these appliances why it is 
necessary to have a safe stand with each iron and 
appeal to him, or better, to all the manufacturers col- 
lectively, to provide a stand with each outfit sold 
together with a tag or card advising the purchaser to 
use it regularly. All dealers of irons should also be 
instructed to see that a stand goes with each iron sold 
and that the buyer be told in a frank way that for her 
own protection she should use it. If done with tact, 
the buyer will not only not become alarmed (as some 
interests fear) but will appreciate the advice as part 
of the dealer’s effort to render completely satisfactory 
service. It seems that the insurance underwriters’ 
organizations are the logical ones to undertake such a 
campaign to first instruct manufacturers and dealers 
and then to insist on compliance with the rule by them. 
, If the manufacturers and dealers carry out their 
evident duty in this matter there will be little . for 
inspectors to do except to check up on the practice of 
the producers and dealers and wherever possible also 
on the users. But to expect inspectors to visit the 
millions of homes and tailor shops where these irons 
are used to see that the rule is carried out is a physical 
impossibility because there are so few inspectors avail- 
able.— B. H. F., Evanston, Ill. 


PROPOSED GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENT 
‘OF PUBLIC WORKS. 


The Engineering Council, composed of the four 
large national engineering societies, has, through its 
National Service Committee, with headquarters at 
Washington, opened up the question of the establish- 
ment of a governmental department of public works. 
A meeting of all engineering societies interested was 
called for discussion of this question, in Chicago, 
recently and resulted in the election of M. O. Leigh- 
ton as chairman, and E. S. Nethercut, of the Western 
Society of Engineers, as secretary. Standing com- 
mittees were appointed on resolutions, government 
enginering activities, and text.of the bill. 

Resolutions were passed strongly advocating the 
organization of a department of public works, and 
listing the services and activities of the government 
which should properly be under such a department. 
It was decided to make the organization permanent, 
with the title of Engineers, Architects and Construc- 
tors Conference on National Public Works. Three 
committees were appointed, viz., an Executive Com- 
mittee, a Committee on Text of Bill, and a Campaign 
Committee. 
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New Appliances 


Rapid Installation of Thomas Meter in Large Steel Mill 
— Coupler for Electric Industrial Tractors and Trailers 


Rapid Installation of Thomas 
Meter for Measuring Gas. 


The Thomas meter, which measures 
gas electrically and shows the re- 
sults in standard units on a graphic 
chart has been previously described 
in these columns and several inter- 
esting installations have also been 
illustrated and mentioned. A time 
record delivery and installation was 
recently made at the new plate mill 
of the Brier Hill Steel Co.. Youngs- 
town, Ohio. On Friday, Jan. 10, a 
request was made of the Cutler- 
Hammer Manufacturing Co., at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., for a 600,000-cu. ft. per 
hour Thomas meter to measure the 
total supply of coke-oven gas to six 
furnaces in the new plate mill. For- 
tunately the Cutler-Hammer company 
had the parts of a meter of about 
that capacity in such shape that by 
working all Friday night, the meter 
was ready Jan. 11 for shipment. 

It is desirable and often necessary 
to measure a commodity as purchased 
by one company from another com- 
pany, or by one department from 
another department, 


and when the 


installation of Thomas 


Electric Gas Metering Apparatus at 
Brier Hill Steel Co.’s New Plate Mill, Youngstown, Ohio.— 
Meter Buliding at Top; Meter Housing at Left; Regu- 
lating and Recording Panels at Right. 


rate of consumption can be shown 
graphically such records not only 
give valuable data for accounting 
purposes, but also form the very 
basis of efficient production. Early 
installation was therefore. required 
and the work on the building and 
piping carried along with dispatch so 
that six days after the order was 
placed, the meter was in operation. 

The accompanying illustrations 
show the meter building, the meter 
housing, the regulating panel and the 
recording panel. From these may be 
gained some conception of the large 
amount of work that was done. 

The Thomas meter records the 
measurement of gas in standard cubic 
feet and is not affected by change in 
temperature, pressure, composition 
or barometer, making it particularly 
well suited for checking gas, consumed 
in various steel-mill processes. 


Carlton Coupler for Tractors and 
Trailers. 


H. M. Woodward, designer of the 
Lansing electrical industrial tractor 
made by the Lansing Co., Lansing, 
Mich., has per- 
fected the Carl- 
ton coupler for 
use on tractors 
and trailers. It 
has been adopted 
as the standard 
coupling device 
for government 
trailer trucks. 

The coupler 
is so constructed 
that it is partic- 
ularly adaptable 
for use on the 
four-wheel hand 
truck, having two 
load wheels at 
one end and two 
caster wheels at 
the other. This 
tvpe of trailer is 


regarded as superior to all others for 
operation in trains, the Government 
having purchased 4,000 of them from 
the Lansing Co. However, until Mr. 
Woodward designed and perfected the 
Carlton coupler, there was no satisfac- 
tory method of coupling the trailers to- 
gether and to the tractors which haul 
the trailer trains. 

The Carlton coupler is strong and 
durable and can be used for either push- 
ing or pulling trailers. It is positive in 
action, is easily coupled or uncoupled 
and allows trucks to be operated at an 
angle with each other up to 90°. It 
also allows trailers to be operated with 
an overhanging load and prevents side 
play in going forward, backward or 
turning. The Carlton coupler is easily 
attached and is so designed that when 
trailers are coupled, they are separated 
by a little more than half their width. 
The draw bar of the coupler when hang- 
ing free does not touch the floor and 
stays up against the end of the load 
when placed in that position. 

From the accompanying illustration 
it can be seen that this coupler permits 
trailers to take any angle with respect 
to each other or any grades that could 
possibly be incurred. It can be coupled 
to trucks which have the ordinary hook- 
and-eye coupler. It is so designed and 
proportioned that it can be used prac- 
tically as it comes from the foundry, 
thus keeping down the cost of machin- 
ing and finishing. It is built of malle- 
able iron. l 

Mr. Woodward says that the new 
coupler will be available to all builders 
of trailers commonly known as the 
Reynolds type, the only construction 
conditions imposed being that the cou- 
plers be attached as intended, that the 
load axles be properly spaced and that 
the original dimensions be rigidly fol- 
lowed in making patterns, so that the 
trailers of one builder will be usable 
with those of another. The universal 


feature thus intended should prove of 
value to firms using tractors. 


Two Trallers of a Train Connected by the Cariton Coupler—Note 
the Flexibility of Connection) Secured. 
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Trade Activities 


e a UN 


Dayton Fan & Motor to Have New Factory — American 
Electric Fusion Organized—1900 Washer to Double Output 


William S. Murray, engineer, con- 
sultation practice on electrical gener- 
ation and transniission, railroad elec- 
trification and conservation of natural 
resources, formerly of New Haven, 
Conn., announces the removal of his 
offices to 165 Broadway, New York 
City. 

Ivanhoe-Regent Works of General 
Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has 
prepared a new consumers discount 
sheet. This list supersedes form 280, 
dated Aug. 15, 1918, and is applicable 
to Ivanhoe metal reflectors and ht- 
tings and Anderson self-adjusting 
arms. 


Cleveland Milling Machine Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, has just issued a 
new eight-page illustrated circular 
with specification sheets on its plain 
and universal milling machines, also 
circular on its dividing head attach- 
ment. These are very neatly gotten 
up and are a specimen of the print- 
ing art. Those interested in the cir- 
culars may obtain copies by address- 
ing a request to the company. 


W. N. Matthews & Brother, Inc., 
St. Louis, Mo., announces that its 
Washington office has been discon- 
tinued and that its New York oftice 
has been removed from the Hudson 
Terminal building, 30 Church street, 
to the Hudson Terminal building, 50 
Church street, Room 468. Warren M. 
Heim is eastern district manager m 
charge of the New York oftice. 


Advance Electric Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., is sending out a circular featur- 
ing Type WS single-phase constant 
speed motor. This type of motor is 
especially desirable for operation on 
lighting circuits, as the starting cur- 
rent is small and it accelerates very 
rapidly with strong torque. An im- 
portant feature of this machine is 
the automatic device that changes the 
motor from a repulsion to a straight 
induction, which is the result of some 
seventeen years’ experience with this 
particular type of single-phase motor 
both in the factory and in service. 


Leeds & Northrup Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., manufacturer of the po- 
tentiometer system of pyrometry and 
other electrical temperature measur- 
ing instruments, has opened a pyrom- 
eter sales and service department in 
charge of Henry Brewer at 1304 Mon- 
adnock block, Chicago. Service to 
pyrometer users and to prospective 
users will be rendered from this of- 
fice, and a complete line of standard- 
ization equipment maintained. Cer- 
tification of thermocouples and of 
pyrometer equipments will be fur- 
nished in terms of standards certified 
by the United States Bureau of 
Standards. Particular attention will 
he given to the maintenance of equip- 
ment after installation. 


Western Electric Co., New York, 
has completed negotiations for the 
leasing of the third floor in the: build- 
ing at 400-8 West 14th street to facili- 
tate operations. 


The Triumph Ice Machine Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, announces the ap- 
pointment of T. W. Kloman as man- 
ager of its New York office, located 
at Room 530, 30 Church street, New 
York City. 

Van Dorn Electric Tool Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, manufacturer of portable 
electric drills, reamers and grinders, 
has established a Chicago oftice at 
527 South Dearborn street. Wiliam 
Cottrell is sales manager of the Chi- 
cago branch. 


The Adapti Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
manufacturer of Adavtiboxes and 
wiring specialties, has changed the lo- 
cation of its Chicago branch oftice to 
210 Madison Terminal building, cor- 
ner of South Clinton and Madison 
streets. J. H. Dutton ts in charge 
and will give his entire time to the 
trade. 


The Societe Francaise d’Action 
Economique, | rue des Italiens, Paris, 
France, which is represented here by 
Daniel T. Pierce, 149 Broadway, New 
York, reports that it has inquiries 
from French firms who desire agen- 
cies in France for: Building hard- 
ware, portable wooden dwellings, au- 
tomatic machinery, electrical supplies 
and oil and lubricants for industrial 
purposes. 


The 1900 Washer Co., Binghamton. 
N. Y. who has been proceeding with 
plans to double the output of its plant, 
which is being completely electrified 
by the Binghamton Light, Heat and 
Power Co., 1s adding to its electric 
equipment a General Electric Co. etec- 
tric oven to be used for enameling 
purposes. If this apparatus proves 
satisfactory for its line of work others 
will be installed to care for the rap- 
idly growing business of the company. 


The Esterline Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind.. has issued a leaflet called “Tan- 
gible Results,” in which are noted 
several interesting cases of the use 
of Esterline graphic meters for keep- 
ing close tab on the production of 
departments, furnaces, printing press- 
es, rolling mills and other important 
machinery. As the result of applica- 
tions of these curve-drawing instru- 
ments, better knowledge of the ac- 
tual operation was obtained, valuable 
economies were effected and improved 
operating methods adopted. In- 
stances are also cited in which cen- 
tral stations used the instruments to 
determine more accurate demand 
charges and overcome service trou- 
bles. 


Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., announces the ap- 


pointment of F. X. Meehan as adver- 
tising manager. Mr. Meehan comes 
to the Zelnicker organization with a 
very broad experience, having been 
associated, in various executive ca- 
pacities, with Fairbanks Morse & Co., 
for six years: A. T. & S. F. R. R. 
Co. Coast Lines, for two years; and 
St. Louis Smelting & Refining Works 
of National Lead Co. for two years. 


Cole & Sweetman, Waterloo, Iowa, 
have entered the tield as electrical 
dealers and have established head- 
quarters at 223 Fifth street, East. car- 
rving a complete line of electrical sup- 
plies and fixtures. The new tirm will 
conduct a wholesale as well as retail 
business. In addition to the mem- 
bers of the hrm who come from Chi- 
cago. L. C. Hamilton, Henry Lee, 
Minneapolis, and Charles Kirby, Far- 
go, N. D.. will have a part in the 
business. 

Ross Power Equipment Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind., ts sending out Bulle- 
tin No. 9, embracing a partial list of 
avatlable new and used power equip- 
ment. In this pamphlet is listed 
equipment for power plants, steam 
turbines, engine type alternating cur- 
rent generators, gas and oil engine 
units, belted type alternating cur- 
rent generators, belted type direct 
current generators, engine type direct 
current generators, alternating cur- 
rent and direct current motors, motor 
generator sets, water tube boilers, 
blowers, air compressors, rock crush- 
ers, etc. 


American Electric Fusion Co., War- 
ren, Ohio, with a capitalization of 
$25.000, has been organized to manu- 
racture electrical apparatus for heat- 
ing, melting and fusing. For the 
present the company will devote its 
attention to the production of a new 
type of alternating current arc welder. 
This welder will be built in a section- 
al form, the lower section containing 
equipment for transforming standard 
voltages, 440, 220 or other commercial 


circuits, down to 60 volts. The upper 
section will contain the stabilizing 
and regulating apparatus. The entire 


regulation of current between 5 and 
235 amp. will be controlled by four 
push-button switches giving current 
regulation in 5-amp. steps. The weld- 
er will be built on a unit plan so that 
additional units may be added, all 
units being interchangeable. It will 
be portable in form, and a single unit 
will weigh 260 Ib. The company has 
acquired a two-story building about 
40x80 ft. which it will use as its plant. 
The officers of the company are as 
follows: President, Fred P. McBerty, 
president, Federal Machine & Welder 
Co.; vice-president. E. J. Henke, sec- 
retary and treasurer, Z. A. MecBerty. 


Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., has just issued to the 
trade Bulletin No, 263, listing special 
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offerings in portable, hand-power pipe 
threading machines, steel tray bodies, 
lamps, etc. 


Buffalo Forge Co., engineer and 
manufacturer, Buffalo, N. Y. has is- 
sued Section No. 400 of its catalog 
devoted to Buffalo fans, blowers and 
exhausters, containing much valuable 
information to fan users. The design 
and structural details of this equip- 
ment are dealt with in a clear and 
comprehensive manner and many il- 
. Justrations are included. 


Electric Furnace Construction Co., 
Finance building, Philadelphia, reports 
the successful starting up of a special 
Greaves-Etchell type of electric fur- 
nace for the manufacture of corundum 
at the works of the Wm. McGregor 
Co., Airdrie. The material used for 
the charge is the waste dust accumu- 
lated from the crushing of natural 
corundum. This was practically use- 
less and was generally considered to 
be a waste product. A charge of 7 
tons of this material was treated in 
approximately 8 hours. The total 
energy consumption was 3850 kw-hr., 
and the usable corundum ingots 
weighed nearly 4 tons. Results of 
the tests made gave great satisfac- 
tion and promise a new field for the 
electric furnace. We understand that 
fairly constant load was obtained 
throughout the whole of the opera- 
tion. 


Dayton Fan & Motor Co., Dayton, 
Ohio, has commenced work on the 
construction of a new $150,000 factory 
building, and it is expected that the 
company will be completely estab- 
lished in it by the end of the sum- 
mer. The factory will have a front- 
age of 150 ft. and be 82 ft. wide, con- 
taining a floor area of about 75,000 
ft., as there will be five stories. and a 
basement. The building will be mod- 
ern in every respect, built of rein- 
forced concrete with brick facing, and 
fireproof throughout. 

This is the first building for the 


company on this site, and is so lo-. 


cated as to permit the erection of an- 
other building of the same dimensions 
directly to the south, to which it 
may later be connected by wings. In 
addition to the present building ex- 
cavations will be made, and the first 
floor constructed, for the wing to the 
east, which for the present will be 
built as a one-story structure to be 
used for storage, shipping and receiv- 
ing platforms and such. The New 
York Central lines will have a switch 
on the property at the south end, 
where loading platforms will be erect- 
ed for carload shipments. The Day- 
ton Fan & Motor Co. is rapidly per- 
fecting a working organization of ex- 
perienced men. Charles P. Schnaus, 
chief engineer, is a man of long ex- 
erience in motor designing, having 
een connected with one of the best 
known electrical manufacturing com- 
panies of the United States for a 
period of ten years. He has sur- 
rounded himself with an excellent 
corps of assistants. Ward Houston, 
formerly production manager of the 
Robbins & Myers Co., Springfield, O., 
has become identified with the com- 
pany in the same capacity. A new 
sales manager will report in July. 
These men, with Urban B. Unger, su- 
perintendent, who has been with the 
company for a number of years, form 
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the factory organization. The execu- 
tive officers under the recent reorgan- 
ization are: Edwin O. Waymire, 
president, who has been connected 
with the company for the past twen- 
ty-eight years as secretary and treas- 
urer; Lee Warren James, local attor- 
ney, vice president, and Clyde C. 
Miner, formerly of Springfield, O., 
secretary and treasurer. 


Electric Supply Co., Salt Lake City, 
Utah, has purchased the entire whole- 
sale and retail lighting fixture_depart- 
ment of the Capital Electric Co. This 
includes, besides the manufacturing 
fixture department, the plating and 
spraying departments, which makes 
possible the application of some fifty 
different brass, silver and gold fin- 
ishes. W. B. Goddard, who headed 
this department for the Capital com- 
pany, will serve the new company as 
manager of the lighting fixture de- 
partment. H. L. Lattimer is produc- 
tion manager of the greatly enlarged 
manufacturing department, bringing 


with him the entire organization of 


the Capital Electric Co. 


Steam Motor Co., Springfield, 
Mass., is distributing a very attractive 
bulletin devoted to the steam motor. 
The advantages of the steam motor 
driven unit and objects of the design 
are clearly defined. It further dis- 
cussed the salient features of this 
unit and its application to standard 
forms of driven apparatus, the out- 
standing feature being that it is not 
a complete turbine in itself, but when 
connected to its driven member be- 
comes an integral part of the com- 
plete unit, making possible the ideal 
compact two-bearing unit with any 
standard design of driven apparatus. 
Accompanying the text are excellent 
illustrations of this equipment, in- 
cluding line drawings, diagrams and 
halftones. A number of pages are 
devoted to illustrations of installa- 
tions notably those of the S. S. Gor- 
mania and S. S. Commandant de Rose, 
fully equipped with steam motor ap- 
paratus. 


The Matthews Engineering Co., 
Sandusky, Ohio, has issued a new 
catalog of Matthews automatic elec- 
tric lighting plants. It is one of the 
largest and finest appearing books put 
out by the lighting plant industry, 
and while written in a non-technical 
manner is fully descriptive of this 
equipment. The first 28 pages of this 
book are devoted to the idea of light- 
ing rather than the sale of lighting 
plants. Beginning with a beautiful 
frontispiece entitled “The Dangers 
that Beset Men Lurk in the Dark,” 
the copy and the 100 photographic 
views in the first half of the book 
present the idea of more light and 
better light for every home. From 
this point the catalog develops the 
story of the Matthews complete line, 
consisting of the smallest lighting 
plant of 300-watt, 15-light size, up to 
the large portable power plant devel- 
opment 25 kw., used by the Govern- 
ment during the war. A number of 
very fine official photographs illus- 
trating the application of the lighting 
plants by the Government in France 
is a feature of one section of the 
book. Copies will be sent to anyone 
upon request. 


Wagner Electric Manufacturing Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., is distributing an at- 
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tractive calendar for. the year June, 
1919-1920. It follows the very con- 
venient arrangement of previous 
years, showing three months in su- 
perposed order. The current month 
is distinguished from the past and 
coming months in that it 1s printed 
in black, whereas the other two 
months are printed in gray. The 
genial: Wagner boy is again used to 
illustrate the calendar, this time show- 
ing the Wagner motor applied to an 
electric threshing power outfit. 
Another convenient feature of this 
calendar is that condensed 12-month 
calendars for the years 1919, 1920 
and 1921 are given. 


Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., Ke- 
nosha, Wis., manufacturer of wire 
rope and wire, announces the opening 
of a Birmingham branch under the 
direction of James A. Boope, south- 
ern manager, at 805 American Trust 
Bank building, Birmingham, Ala. The 
company’s business in the South has 
been increasing rapidly during the 
past few years, and in order to give 
its Southern customers more efficient 
service has established the Birming- 
ham branch, which will carry a com- 
plete stock of wire rope and fittings. 
The company has also opened a New 
York branch at 30 Church street, New 
York City, under the management of 
E. E. Robirds. Mr. Robirds has been 
connected with the Macomber & 
Whyte company for ten years, having 
been successively manager of the 
Pittsburgh and Chicago offices be- 
fore opening the New York branch. 
Prompt service is assured by a com- 
plete stock of wire rope, both black 
and galvanized in all sizes, grades and 
constructions, as well as galvanized 
strand, sash cord, clips, thimbles, 
hooks, sockets, couplings, etc. 


° Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., has issued a new 
eight-page folder which has for its 
title “C-H Electric Soldering Irons 
and Hand Tools.” This not only il- 
lustrates and describes the standard 
sizes of electric hand soldering irons, 
but also calls attention to an auto- 
matic soldering iron rack and a new 
C-H soldering fixture. 

The automatic rack is a small com- 
plete switchboard which may be 
mounted on the wall or a machine 
within convenient reach of the work- 
man and provides a definite place for 
the iron when not in use. It auto- 
matically prevents over heating of a 
soldering iron, prolongs its life and 
increases the working value of the 
iron. The new soldering fixture, 
which was illustrated and described 
in a previous issue of ELECTICAL REVIEW, 
facilitates certain soldering operations 
where the manufacturing processes 
permit, bringing the object to be sol- 
dered to the iron. Every day use of 
these soldering fixtures has shown 
that with some kinds of work, such as 
soldering small tin containers, great- 
er efficiency and speed can be at- 
tained than with the usual type of 
soldering iron. The booklet also 
makes mention of the C-H current 
regulator, and the C-H Seventy Fifty 
switch which may be installed on the 
cord of any soldering iron and per- 
mits easy current control. Prices, 
dimensions and other data are fur- 
nished. Space is provided for im- 
printing the folder for dealers and 
jobbers. 
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EASTERN STATES. 


Ashland, Me.—Fire recently de- 
stroyed the electric light plant of the 
Ashland Electrical Co. with loss esti- 
mated at about $10,000. G. H. Mooers 
heads the company. 


Waterbury, Vt.—In connection with 
the proposed plant to be erected by 
the Windsor Foundry Corp., recently 
incorporated with a capital of $200,- 
000, plans are being arranged for the 
installation of a new electric steel 
furnace. Electric power will be fur- 
nished by the Colonial Power & Light 
Co., Springfield. 


Springfield, Mass.—Announcement 
has been made by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., Pitts- 
burgh, that plans are being arranged 
to equip one of the large factories op- 
erated by the New England Westing- 
house Co. at Springfield for the manu- 
facture of small motors and automo- 
bile electric equipment. It is under- 
stood that an expenditure exceeding 
$750,000 will be involved in equipping 
the works, which will give employ- 
ment to about 2000 persons under 
maximum operation. 


Bridgeport, Conn.—In connection 
with the proposed plant to be erected 
by the Nichols Underwear Co, 
James street, plans are being arranged 
for the construction of a new two- 
story power house for works opera- 
tion. The structures are estimated to 
cost $80,000. Fletcher & Thompson, 
1059 Broad street, are architects for 
the company. 


Providence, R. I.—Radio Co. of 
America has filed articles of incorpor- 
ation with a capital of $100,000, to en- 
gage in the establishment of wireless 
telephone and telegraph service 
throughout New England. It is pro- 
posed to erect the main plant at Au- 
burn, R. I., headquarters of the com- 
pany to be-.at Providence. 


Babylon, L. I., N. ¥Y.—Negotiations 
have been completed between the 
Babylon Trolley Co. and the Long 
Island Lighting Co. whereby the lat- 
ter will furnish light and power serv- 
ice to the first mentioned concern at 
the rate of 2 cents per kw-hr. for a 
term of five years. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—Robert Gair Co., 
50 Washington street, has awarded a 
contract to the Turner Construction 
‘Co., 244 Madison avenue, New York, 
for the construction of a new exten- 
sion to its boiler plant on Plymouth 
street, to provide for increased oper- 
ations. i 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Robertson-Cataract 
Electric Co., Mohawk and Niagara 
streets, is promoting the sale of the 
‘General Electric Co. type of electric- 
ally operated ranges. It is set forth 
by the company that Buffalo enjoys 
the lowest rate for electricity east of 


the Rockies and that no family can 
afford to be without this range. 


Freeport, L. I. N. Y.—Plans are 
under consideration by the Long 
Island railroad for the complete elec- 
trification of its Montauk division to 
extend to Babylon. The line is elec- 
triied at the present time as far as 
Lynbrook, the remaining distance to 
poe covering approximately 19 
miles. 


New York, N. Y.—Considerable 
electrical equipment will be required 
by the Andes Copper Mining Co., 42 
Broadway, in connection with the 
construction of a large new plant, es- 
timated to cost about $1,500,000, to be 
located at Parquito, Chile, to be used 
in connection with its local proper- 
ties. 


Wards Island, N. Y.—The State 
Hospital Commission, Albany, has 
taken bids for the installation of new 
laundry machinery, with electric mo- 
tors and auxiliary apparatus, in the 
Manhattan State Hospital, Wards 
Island. Lewis F. Pilcher, State Cap- 
itol building, Albany, is state archi- 
tect. 


Hoboken, N. J.—Bijur Motor Ap- 
pliance Co., 15th street, manufacturer 
of electrical specialties, has completed 
negotiations for the leasing of one of 
the buildings in the Hoboken terminal 
group used by the government during 
the war, for a long term of years. 
The structure is known as Building D. 


Newark, N. J.—Standard Electric 
Manufacturing Co., 24 Scott street, 
manufacturer of electrical specialties, 
has compiea negotiations for the 
leasing of space in the building at 126 
South street, to provide for increased 
operating facilities. 


Newark, N. J.—Public Service Elec- 
tric Co. has recently awarded con- 
tracts for extensions and improve- 
ments in its electric power plant at 
Point No Point, estimated to cost 
about $57,340. 


Newark, N. J.—In connection with 
the proposed plant to be erected by 
the Otto Heineman Phonograph Sup- 
ply Co., New York, to be located on 
Thomas street, near Goble street, es- 
timated to cost $375,000, plans have 
been filed for the construction of a 
large new boiler and engine plant, to 
cost, with equipment installation, 
about $50,000. 


Newton, N. J.— Newton Electric 
& Gas Co. has recently been granted 
permission by the Board of Public 
Utility Commissioners to construct 
the proposed power line from the 
plant of the New Jersey Power & 
Light Co., Dover, to Newton, whereby 
the latter company will be enabled 
to furnish electric service to the New- 
ton company. The work is estimated 
to cost $40,000, and will be done by 
the New Jersey company. 


Stanhope, N. J.—Stanhope-Netcong 
Co. is making rapid progress on ex- 
tensions to the electric lines to the 
west shore of the local lake, and it is 
expected that the work will be com- 
pleted at an early date. Power for 
the operation of the lines is supplied 
2 the New Jersey Power & Light 

O. 


Hagerstown, Md.—Hagerstown & 
Frederick Railway Co. and affliated 
interests are negotiating for the pur- 
chase and control of the Northern 
Virginia Power Co., Winchester, Va. 
The property comprises about 150 
miles of transmission lines, with main 
generating station located at Mill- 
ville on the Shenandoah river; steam 
generating plant at Berkeley Springs, 
W. Va., and a hydroelectric station at 
Capon Springs, W. Va. The Hagers- 
town company holds a controlling in- 
terest in a large number of electric 
railway lines in this section of the 
Cumberland Valley and portions of 
lower Pennsylvania. 


Altoona, Pa.—Penn Central Power 
& Transmission Co. has filed notice 
with the Public Service Commission 
of the issuance of bonds for $19,000 
for betterments, extensions, etc. 


Carlisle, Pa.—F. C. Beetem & Sons 
have had plans prepared for the con- 
struction of a one-story brick and 
concrete power plant at their works, 
to provide for increased operating fa- 
cilities. The structure will be about 
46x46 ft. 


Easton, Pa—Metropolitan Edison 
Co. has recently inaugurated opera- 
tions of the new 25,000-kw. turbo- 
generator installed at its plant, which 
practically doubles the capacity of the 
plant. 


East Brady, Pa.—Clarion Power Co. 
will build a hydroelectric plant here. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Powers, Weight- 
man & Rosengarten, Ninth and Par- 
rish streets, have completed arrange- 
ments for the erection of the proposed 
one-story addition to their boiler 
plant at 35th and Moore streets. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Surpass Leather 
Co., Ninth and Westmoreland streets, 
has had plans prepared for the con- 
struction of a one-story brick and 
steel boiler plant at its works, about 
54x90 ft. Contract for construction 
has been awarded to the George L. 
Kessler Construction Co. Drexel 
building, Philadelphia. 


Tyrone, Pa.—Altoona & Logan Val- 
ley Railway Co., a subsidiary of the 
American Railway Co., Witherspoon 
building, Philadelphia, 1s considering 
plans for the erection of a large new 
addition to its power plant at Tyrone. 
It is said the project is to involve an 
expenditure of about $500,000. 


Warwood, W. Va.—Highglow Dis- 
trict Electric Sign Co. 1s arranging 
plans for- the, conversion. of(a local 
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aircraft plant into a works for the 
production of electric signs. 


Manning, S. C.—Manning Light & 
Ice Co. has filed notice with the Secre- 
tary of State of an increase in its 
capital from $15,500 to $20,000, to pro- 
vide for expansion. 


Fitzgerald, Ga—The Council is 
planning ways and means to improve 
power and light plant. Address may- 
or. 


Lumber City, Ga.—Plans are un- 
der consideration by the City Council 
for the installation of a new munici- 
pal electric light plant. 


Winder Garden, Fla—dAn election 
will be held June 15 to decide the 
question of issuing $75,000 municipal 
bonds for constructing sewer and wa- 
ter works systems and electric light 
plant. Address W. H. Reams, mayor. 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES. 


Cleveland, Ohio—Andrew Teller 
Co. is lookirg for a water power site, 
either undeveloped or partially de- 
veloped, where, with proper invest- 
ment 5000 hp. could be generated. 
This power must be located either in 
the East or South. 


Shelby, Ohio—Seamless Tube Cos 
will shortly purchase new power plant 
equipment, such as generators, dyna- 
mos, etc., and install other new ma- 
chine shop equipment. Address G. L. 
Richert, secretary. 


Wellington, Ohio—An election will 
be held to vote on a bond issue of 
$50,000, the proceeds from which wilt 
be used in enlarging and improving 
the municipal light and water plant. 
G. E. Wells is mayor. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—David A. Coul- 
ter, secretary-treasurer of the Ohio 
Ruilding Co., announces erection of 
the Ohio Theatre at a cost of $75,000. 
The Ohio Building Co. has been in- 
corporated with capital of $100,000 to 
erect the building. 


Warsaw, Ind—Winona_ Electric 
Light & Water Co. has filed a peti- 
tion with the Indiana Public Service 
Commission for a surcharge to its 
rates of $22,800 additional annually. 
The company asserts that this addi- 
tional revenue is mecessary to yield it 
a return of 8% on $205,887, the valu- 
ation placed on the company by the 
commission. The company also asks 
permission to issue $75,000 of pre- 
ferred stock at 90% of par. 


Belvidere, [1]l.—Rockford & Inter- 
urban Co. is considering the erection 
of a new power plant here. Bion J. 
Arnold, general superintendent of the 
company, is also considering a new 
line from Belvidere to Rockford. 


Garlock, Ill—Garlock Light & 
Power Co. will build a 6600-volt elec- 
tric transmission line from Hudson 
to Garlock and will build a distribu- 
tion system in Garlock. The company 
will issue $15,000 in capital stock. 


Chicago, Ill.—Premier Electric Co. 
plans to erect a plant 66x125 ft., es- 
timated to cost $50,000. 


Columbia, Ill.—Plans have been 
adopted for additions to the electric 
light and power plant. These con- 
sist of an extension to the building 
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DATES AHEAD. 


Electrical Supply Jobbers’ Associz- 
tion. Annual convention, Hot Springs, 
Va., June 10, 11 and 12. Headquar- 
ters, The Homestead Hotel. Secre- 
tary, Franklin Overbagh, 411 South 
Clinton street, Chicago. 


Tri-State Water and Light Associa- 
tion. Annual convention, Greenwood, 
S. C., June 17-19. Secretary-treasurer, 
W. F. Stieglitz, Columbia, S. C. 


American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers. Spring meeting, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Detroit, Mich., June 17-20. Secre- 
tary, Calvin W. Rice, 29 West 39th 
street, New York City. 


Ilinois Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers. Summer 
convention, Decatur, Ill., June 20-21. 
Secretary, W. J. Collins, 179 West 
Washington street, Chicago. 


American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers. Summer meeting, Boston, 
Mass., June 18-21. Secretary, Prof. J. 
C. Oisen, Polytechnic Institute, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


American Institute of Electrical En 


gineers. Annual convention, Adiron- 
dacks, N. Y., June 24-27. Headquar- 
ters, Lake Placid Club. Secretary, 


F. L. Hutchinson, 33 West 39th street, 
New York. 


National Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers. Annual con- 
vention, Milwaukee, Wis., July 15, 16 
and 17. General manager, Wiliam H. 
Morton, 110 West 40th street, New 
York City. 


Chio Electrical Light Association. 


Annual meeting, Cedar Point, Ohio, 
July 15-18. Headquarters, Breakers 
Hotel. Secretary, D. Gaskill, 


Greenville, Ohio. 


International Association of Munici- 
pal Electricians. Annual convention, 
Chicago, Sept. 23-26. Secretary, Clar- 
ence R. George, Houston, Tex. 


Association of Iron and Steel Elec- 
trical Engineers. Annual convention, 
St. Louis. Mo., September, 1919. Sec- 
retary, John F. Kelly, Empire buiid- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


National Association of Electrical, 
Inspectors. Annual meeting, Spring- 
field, Mass.. Oct. 13 and 14. Secretary, 
W. L. Smith, Concord, Mass. 


Illuminating Engineering Society. 
Annual convention, Chicago, IN., Oc- 


tober. General secretary, Clarence L. 
rere 29 West 39th street, New York 
ity. 


and new generating equipment. Full- 
er & Beard, consulting engineers. 


Elgin, I1L.—The appropriation of 
$1,070,000 for the Elgin State Hos- 
pital carries with it the opportunity 
for building of a $150,000 hospital. 
Plans are now being drawn. Address 
Dr. P. S. Winner, Elgin, Il. 


Kincaid, Ill—Peabody Coal Co. 
plans to erect a power house, 45x110 
ft., estimated to cost $25,000. 


Rock Island, Ill—By terms of the 
street lighting contract furnished by 
the Peoples Power Co. the city of 
Rock Island will be saved approxi- 
mately $1000 per year on the cost of 
keeping the city sufficiently lighted. 
R. B. McDonald, general manager of 
the company, announced to the city 
commission that a reduction on rates 
on arc lamps from $60 to $55 a year 
had been authorized. There are 210 
arc lights in the city. There are also 
510 tungsten lamps in the city, upon 
which the rate will be unchanged. 


Savanna, Ill.—Government has ap- 
propriated $1,000,000 for building ar- 
tillery storehouses at the Savanna 
proving grounds. A similar appro- 
priation has been made for Port Clin- 
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ton, Ohio, and $500,000 for Aberdeen, 
Mo. 


South Pekin, Ill—The village of 
South Pekin will vote June 2 on a 
light franchise. The village board has 
also decided to ask the Tazewell 
county supervisors to assist in the 
connection for part of the distance. 


Springfield, Ill—Amended budget 
of the city of Springfield calls for a 
budget of $50,000 for the municipal 
lighting plant. A number of improve- 
ments and extensions will be made. 
The budget last year was $32,000. 


Springfield, I1.—The Illinois Public 
Utilities Commission has issued an 
order directing the Northern Illinois 
Utilities Co. to pay interest on de- 
posits made by consumers as provided 
by a former order of the Commission 
covering electric light extensions 
made by the company at Shabbona, 
Ill. 


Waukegan, Ill—Removal of the 
terminal of the C. N. S. & M. R. R. 
from Highwood to Waukegan and the 
construction of repair shops and 
switchyards at a cost of more than 
$100,000 is contemplated. A 50-acre 
tract has been purchased. Address 
Britton 1. Budd, president. 


Fenton, Mich.—Much interest is 
being taken in the construction of 
an electric road between Flint and 
Owasso. Address W. E. Martin ot 
Flint. ' 


Black River, Wis.—The sum of $25,- 
000 has been appropriated for the 
purchase and installation of a 400-hp. 
hydroełectric unit at the municipal 
light and power plant. 


Johnson Creek, Wis.—W. A. Chris- 
tian, village clerk, is taking bids for a 
motor-driven pump and miscellaneous 
equipment for the municipal water 
works pumping station. 


Merrimac, Wis.—Merrimac Electric 
Light Co. is being organized to build 
a system to furnish light and power 
for the municipality and private use. 

Waterloo, Wis.—The board of pub- 
lic works is asking bids tor a 100-kw. 
generator to be installed at the mu- 
nicipal light, power and water pump- 
ing station. — 


Red Wing, Minn.—The city con- 
templates the construction of an 
electric light and power plant to cost 
$350,000. The consulting engineer is 
L. P. Wolff. 


St. James, Minn.—The city has 
voted to issue $30,000 in bonds for 


sewer and light systems. Address 
city clerk. 
Cleghorn, Iowa. — Cleghorn will 


vote June 12 on the granting of a 
franchise to the Iowa Light & Power 
Co. for supplying electric current to 
the town for light and power pur- 
poses. One of the power plants of 
this company is located at LeMars. 
and is already supplying electricity to 
Marcus. 


Davenport, Iowa. — Scott county 
commissioners are considering instal- 
lation of private lighting system in 
the Scott County Almshouse. 


Davenport, Iowa.—Residents along 
the proposed transmission line from 
Davenport to the Scott county alms- 
house are united wrvsupporting the 
Scott county, supervisors in installing 
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the line rather than buying and op- 
erating a private lighting plant of 
large capacity. 


Des Moines, Iowa.—Peoria Tractor 
Co., Peoria, Ill., plans the erection of 
a $1,000,000 factory in Des Moines, 
Towa, as a result of the reincorpora- 
tion of that company under Iowa 
_laws. 


Humboldt, Iowa.—Northern Ilowa 
Gas & Electric Co. will extend wires 
from Ruthven to Lost Island Park. 


Huron, Iowa.— Messrs. Van Camp 
and Marr, part owners of the Sun- 
shine Electric Light & Power Co., 
have sold their interests in the plant 
to the Farmers’ Electric Light Co. of 
Aberdeen. The concern will be known 
in the future as the Sunshine Electric 


Co. 


Story City, Iowa—Fifty thousand 
dollars in bonds has been voted for 
rebuilding and equipping the electric 
light plant. Address city audgtor. 


Carthage, Mo.—The installation of 
cluster lights on all paved streets is 
contemplated. J. B. Lloyd, city clerk. 


Wakenda, Mo.—Election will be 
held to vote on an electric light pro- 
position which has been proposed. 


Poplar Bluff, Mo.—The city con- 
templates installing and operating a 
telephone system. Address mayor. 


Easton, Kans.—Improvements to 
the city electric light plant are con- 
templated. 


Hutchinson, Kans.—Hugoton El- 
evator & Warehouse Co. will erect a 
terminal elevator. The specifications 
include 16 tanks, each 100 ft. in length. 
The elevator will be run throughout 
by electricity generated from the 
companys dynamos. 


Chadron, Neb.—Chicago & North- 
western Railroad Co. will enlarge 
Chadron yards 50% and will install all 
new rails. butld passing tracks and 
new terminals and place ballast be- 
tween Chadron, _Neb., and Casper, 
Wyo. 

Hubbell, Neb.—Bonds have been 
voted for municipal lights. Address 
town clerk. 


West Point, Neb.—Election will be 
called soon to vote $300,000 in bonds 
for water power plant. 


Huron, S. D.— Huron Light & 
Power Co. will construct line from 
power plant down First street extend- 
ing up two alleys east and west of 
Dakota avenue. 


Junius, S. D.—Junius Light & Pow- 
er Co. has incorporated with a capital 
of $5000 by F. W. Schultz and others. 


SOUTH CENTRAL STATES. 


Louisville, Ky.—Wi!liam C. Krauth 
Electric Co. has filed notice with the 
Secretary of State of an increase in 
itc capitalization to $20,000, to provide 
for general business expansion. 


Clarksdale, Miss.—The city is hav- 
ing plans prepared for extensive im- 
provements in the municipal electric 
lighting system. In connection with 
other work, the project will cost in 
excess of $250,000. Bonds to the 
amount of $300,000 have been voted 
to cover the cost of the work. 


Jackson, Miss.— Application for a 
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franchise to operate electric lights, 
gas and street railway plants here has 
been made to the City Commission by 
the Citizens’ Public Utility Co., a 
local corporation with a capital stock 
of $250,000. The Jackson Light & 
Traction Co., owner of the present 
utilities, is bankrupt: and the plants 
are being operated by receivers. It is 
generally believed here that when the 
time comes for the sale of the utilities, 
they will revert to their original own- 
ers, The American Public Utilities Co. 
of ‘Chicago, and will be operated by 
that concern. If this does not occur, 
however, the local corporation is ex- 
pected to continue its efforts to obtain 
a franchise, so that the city may be 
provided with adequate public utili- 
ties. 


Rolling Fork, Miss.—A municipal 
electric light plant will be established. 
Xavier A. Kramer, consulting engi- 
neer, Magnolia, Miss. 


Ripley, Tenn.—The city has voted 
to issue $150,000 in bonds for light, 


water and sewer systems. Address 
Calvin Corner, mayor. 
Anniston, Ala—Statom Boiler 


Works, which recently filed articles of 
incorporation with a capital of $20,000, 
is arranging for the operation of its 
local plant. W. B. Statom is presi- 
dent and manager. 


Heber Springs, Ark. — Arkansas 
Hydroelectric Development Co. is re- 
suming its plans for hydroelectric 
development. The initial unit will 
will develop 2000 kw. and the second 
10,000 kw. 


Okolona, Ark.—An electric plant 
will be installed on the Antoine river, 
about four miles west of the town, to 
he operated with water power, and 
furnish electric light for Okolona and 
large plantations in the vicinity. 


Blanchard, Okla—Bonds to the 
amount of $15,000 have been voted to 
construct an electric light plant. Ad- 
dress board of trustees. 


Tulsa, Okla—Election is contem- 
plated to vote $5,000,000 in bonds for 
building a new water supply system 
from Spavinaw creek to Tulsa. No 
definite date for the election has been 
set. Mayor Hubbard. W. C. Steger, 
chairman, civic committee. 


Albany, Tex.—Albany may soon 
have an electric light plant and ice 
factory, Oklahoma parties having 
made application for a franchise for 
these plants. 


Bridgeport, Tex.—Plans are being 
made to organize a company to con- 
struct and operate an electric light 
plant and ice factory in Bridgeport. 


Mercedes, Tex.—W. M. Bancroft, 
New Orleans, La., and associates are 
considering plans for the installation 
of a new electric generating station 
on a local site. H. Hart of Browns- 
ville, Tex., is also interested in the 
project. 

Sherman, Tex.—A joint plant may 
be constructed to furnish electric cur- 
rent to Sherman and Denison. Plans 
are being made for the plant and the 
proposition will probably be voted on 
soon. 


WESTERN STATES. 


Boise, Idaho.—Idaho Power Co. is 
installing at its Lower Salmon hydro- 
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electric plant a new 3600-kva. unit, 
and has planned for the construction 
of a transmission line from American 
Falls to Pocatello, a distance of 25 
miles. 


Coquille, Ore.—Johnson Lumber 
Co. has awarded a contract to the 
Mountain States Power Co., Marsh- 
field division, for supplying additional 
electric energy for operation, approxi- 
mating 150 hp. in motors. 


Reedsport, Ore—Reedsport Power 
& Light Co. has contracted with the 
Marshfield Electric Co. for the instal- 
lation of a plant and distributing sys- 
tein. 

Salt Lake, Utah.—The application 
of the Deseret Irrigation Co. and the 
Melville Irrigation Co. for a certificate 
of convenience and necessity in the 
supplying of electric power and light 
to several towns in Millard County 
was filed with the public utilities com- 
mission. The companies assert they 
intend to build a second plant for 
electric power near Delta on the 
Savior river, having already a plant 
in operation at Oasis. They desire to 


supply electricity to Delta, Oasis, 
Deseret and Hinckley. 
Anacortes, Wash.— Kaiser Paving 


Co. has arranged for the construction 
of a power line to be used in connec- 
tion with the paving of the Avon- 
Allen road. The board of county 
commissioners has granted permis- 
sion to the company for the proposed 
construction. 


Seattle, Wash.—An ordinance has 
been introduced in the city council 
providing for the appropriation of 
$60,000, to provide for the double- 
tracking of the municipal street rail- 
way over a portion of East Lake ave- 
nue. 


Bremerton, Wash.—NePage, Mc- 
Kenny Co., Seattle, have been awarded 
the contract for installing electrical 
equipment in the $24,000 building to 
be erected by the Bremer estate. 


Seattle, Wash.— Negotiations have 
recently been completed by the city 
for the acquirement of local property 
for a consideration said to be about 
$15.000, to be used as a site for the 
construction of a new substation 
which will be utilized in connection 
with the city light and power plant. 


Wenatchee, Wash.—Okanogan Val- 
ley Power Co. will soon commence 
work on the construction of dam and 
power plant on Similkameen that will 
generate 5000 hp. Dam will be rein- 
forced concrete, 200 ft. high. 


Fresno, Cal.—San Joaquin Light & 
Power Co. is having plans prepared 
for the erection of the proposed local 
substation and shops. A. G. Wishon 
is general manager. 


Holtville, Cal. Holton Power Co. 
has completed arrangements for the 
installation of new machinery and 
equipment in its power house No. 5 
located at Holtville, including gener- 
ating apparatus and auxiliary equip- 
ment. The entire project is estimated 
to cost about $75,000. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—The city has 
called a special election on June 
for voting on the issuance af power 
bonds for $13,500,000, a total of $2.- 
500.000 of which will be utilized for 
the construction of the proposed 
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power plant No. 2 in the San Francis- 
quito canyon and the proposed new 
power plant and municipal power 
development in Franklin canyon and 
Owens River gorge, respectively. It 
is understood that the remaining fund 
will provide for the purchase of the 
distributing system in Los Angeles 
of the Southern California Edison Co. 


Porterville, Cal—Mt. Whitney 
Power & Electric Co. has recently 
broken ground for the construction of 
an electric substation at Richgrove, 
near Porterville, for increased opera- 
tions. 


San Francisco, Cal.—Great Western 
Power Co. has been granted permis- 
sion by the State Railroad Commis- 
sion for the issuance of bonds for 
$6,000,000, and cumulative stock ag- 
gregating $1,500,000. The proceeds 
will be used for the construction of 
the proposed 40,000-watt hydroelectric 
plant to be located on the north fork 
of the Feather river, about six miles 
from Beldon, estimated to cost in 
excess of $5,000,000 


Santa Barbara, Cal—The city has 
called a special election on June 17 for 
voting on the issuance of bonds for 
$110,000 to cover the cost of the com- 
pletion of the Gibraltar dam, includ- 
ing the laying of service mains, etc. 


CANADA. 


Hamilton, Ont—Hoover Suction 
Sweeper Co., North Canton, Ohio, will 
establish its Canadian headquarters 
here and will erect a large manufac- 
turing plant. 


Hamilton, Ont.— Barton Electric 
Co. will make use of half of the build- 
ing recently vacated by the Canadian 
Carborundum Co., East Barton street, 
where it will manufacture electrical 
machinery, appliances, etc. 


Vancouver, B. C.— Morrison Steel & 
Wire Co. has awarded a contract for 
a one-story, 100x208 ft. plant. 


Vancouver, B. C.—H yatt Steel Prod- 
ucts, Ltd., Granville Isłand, has com- 
pleted negotiations whereby it will 
take over the plants and assets of the 
Canadian Metals, Ltd.; the Tudhope 
Electric Metals, Ltd., and the steel 
rolling mills at Port Moody, B. C. 


PROPOSALS 


Generator.—The board of 
works, Waterloo, Wis., is asking bids 
for a 100-kw. generator for installa- 
tion at the municipal light, power and 
water pumping station. 


public 


Electrical Supplies—Bids will be re- 
ceived at Chicago, IIL, until June 5 
for school supplies for the year end- 
ing June, 1920. The specifications in- 


clude electrical supplies. Address 
Purchasing Committee, 730 Tribune 
building. 


Water and Light Plant.—RBids will 
be received at Sarasota, Fla., until 
7:30 p. m., June 9, for a water and 
electric light plant and system, con- 
sisting of three internal combustion 
fuel oil engines, switchboard, consist- 
ing of seven-panel board with full 
equipment for handling lighting in 
three separate circuits; power house, 
machinery, foundations, fittings, etc. 


ELECTRICAL REVIEW 


2 


E. J. Messer, commissioner 


works. 


Electrical Work in Post Office 
Building.—Bids will be opened in the 
supervising architect’s office, Treas- 
ury S rparmen, Washington, D. C., 
at 3 p. m., June 18, for furnishing and 
delivering at the site the materials re- 
quired for the construction of the 
United States post office building at 
Clinton, S. C., including materials 
for concrete, granite, brick, structural 
terra cotta, miscellaneous steel and 
iron works, heating, electric work, 
etc. Bills of quantities and specifica- 
tions may be obtained from the cus- 
todian of the site at Clinton, S. C., 
or at the above officer in the discretion 
of the supervising architect, James A. 
Wetmore, acting supervising archi- 
tect. 


public 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Electrical Supplies (29,452)—Elec- 
trical supplies of all kinds, transmis- 
sion belting, axles, machine tools, elec- 
trical cables, etc., are desired by a 
firm in Norway. Quotations should 
be given f. o. b. American port of 
shipment. Terms, cash against docu- 
ments. Reference. 


Wire, Cables, Motors, Etc. (29,453) 
—Hydraulic machinery, electrolytic 
copper bars, resistance wire, covered 
wire and cables, motors and general 
electrical material and machinery for 
developing electric power are required 
by a firm in Spain. Quotations should 
be given f. o. b. New York. Terms, 
payment in New York. Correspond- 
ence may be in English. References. 


Electrical Supplies and Implements 
(29,454)—An ofticial of the government 
of Siberia wishes to purchase for the 
ministry of supplies, machinery, elec- 
trical supplies and implements, meas- 
uring devices, tools and accessories, 
machinery supplies, etc., a complete 
list of which, together with further 
information. may be had on applica- 
tion to the Bureau or its district of- 
fices. 


Electrical Goods and Machinery 
(29,479)—An agency is desired by a 
man in Belgium for the sale of all 
sorts of electrical goods and ma- 
chinery. References. 


Electrical Materials (29,478)—A 
Prazilian engineer who will be in the 
United States shortly desires to pur- 
chase material for a complete milk 
distributing plant for a city of 100,000 
inhabitants; materials for the con- 
struction of an electric lighting plant 
and a tramway; electric and steam 
railroad supplies, portable lighting 
plants, both gas and electric, etc. Ref- 
erence. 


Electrical Materials (29,434)—Ma- 
chinery, rails, electrical materials for 
railways and coal are required by a 
man in Portugal. An agency is also 
desired. Terms of payment, letter of 
credit in New York. Correspondence 
may be in English. Reterences. 


Electrical Supplies (29 399)—A firm 
in Belgium desires to purchase and 
secure agencies for the sale of all 
electrical supplies. lamps. nttings for 
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electric lighting, wires, cables, switch- 
boards, electrical accessories for mo- 
tor cars, bells, batteries, fans, insulat- 
ing material, dynamos, motors, heat- 
ing devices (irons) and_ reflectors. 
Correspondence may be in English. 
References. 


Electrical Supplies (29,414)—A com- 
pany in India desires to be placed in 
communication with firms, with a 
view to securing representation for 
the sale of cotton gin machinery, 
electrical supplies, marine stores, etc. 
References. 


Electric Trucks, Motors, Generat- . 
ors, Etc. (29,420)—Agencies are de- 
sired by the head of a firm in New 
Zealand who is now in this country 
for the sale of electric trucks, % to 7 
tons, electrical machinery and sup- 
plies, including motors, generators, 
batteries, wires and cables, fans and 
blowers, etc. Reference. 


INCORPORATIONS 


Marlinton, W. Va.—Pocahontas 
Telephone Co. has incorporated with 
a capital of $15,000 by Geo. P. Moore 
and others. 


Sandusky, Ohio — The Electric 
Equipment & Supply Co., recently in- 
corporated with a capital of $25,000 
will purchase equipment, engine, boil- 
er, machine shop machinery, etc. 

B. Arbour, incorporator. 


Mankato, Minn.—FElectric Service 
Co. has incorporated with a capital 
of $15,000 by Walter L. Wilson. 


Louisville, Ky.—Federal Electric 
Co. has been incorporated with cap- 
ital stock of $1000. The company 
will deal in and install electrical fix- 
tures. Address John G. Parker, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


Rock Island, Ill.— Phelps Light & 
Power Co. has incorporated with a 
capital of $800,000 to install light, 
heating and power plants, etc. A. G. 
Push of Davenport, Iowa, and H. C. 
Thompson of Davenport, Iowa, incor- 
porators. 


New York, N. Y.—Electric Lock 
Corp. Capital, $200,000. To manu- 
facture electrical specialties. Incor- 
porators: A. F. Reed, C. A. Jayne 
and P. M. Freeman, 81 Fulton street. 


New York, N. Y.—S. O. S. Welding 
Corp. Capital, $200,000. To engage 
in general electric welding operations. 
Incorporators: W. A. Rosenbaum, 

D. Borst and J. E. Zelenko, 1 Park 


Row. 


New York, N. Y.—J. E. Duff Co. 


Capital, $15,000. To manufacture 
boilers, engines and kindred apparat- 
us. Incorporators: M. Brandt, L. 


Monsheimer and W. H. Roberts, 139 
Putnam avenue, Brooklyn. 


New York, N. Y.—Snyderfiba Corp. 
Incorporated under Delaware laws 
with a capital of $100,000. To maru- 
facture electrical devices. Incorpor- 
ators: Paul E. Britsch, Brooklyn, N. 
Y.: Cornelius A. Cole, Hackensack, 
N. J., and Arthur R. Oakley, Peart 
River, N. Y. 


May 31, 1919. 
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J. R. Roberts Appointed Chief Engineer Central Illinois 
Co.—W. T. Walker Buffalo Manager of Western Electric 


W. FF. McLaAuGHLIN has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Hyatt 
Bearing division, General Motors Corp.. 
with headquarters at Harrison, N. J. 


C. E. FAHRNEY, manager of the 
Ottumwa Railway & Light Co., has been 
appointed chairman of a committee for 
securing positions for returning sol- 
diers. ; 


C. E. HaGue, formerly production 
engineer of the Mid-West Engine Co., 
Indianapolis, is now sales manager for 
the American Steam Conveyor Corp., 
Chicago. 


G. W. MILLIKEN, superintendent 
of the La Junta (Colo.) division of the 
Arkansas Valley Railway Light & Pow- 
er Co., has been elected a member of 
the local school board. 


HERBERT Moss, manager of 
Standard Electric Co., Seattle, has been 
appointed electrical engineer for the 
Western Coke & Colliery Co., operat- 
ing a coal mine near Snoqualmie, Wash. 


J. W. BRUSSEL, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Wright-Martin Aircraft 
Corp., Long Island City, has accepted 
the position of factory manager of the 
Dyneto Electric Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 


W. R. PUTNAM, formerly commer- 
cial manager of the Utah Power & 
Light Co., has accepted the appointment 
of vice-president and general manager 
of the Idaho Power Co., with head- 
quarters at Boise. 


Maj. A. C. Kı NG, Construction Di- 
vision, U. S. A., who has been in charge 
of the electrical section, has resumed his 
work as one of the chief officers of the 
Illinois Appraisal Co., with offices in 
Chicago and Washington. 


J. E. SHIDÐDELER has resigned his 
position as purchasing agent for the In- 
dianapolis plant of the Link-Belt Co., 
Chicago, to become affliated with the 
LaSalle Steel Co., Chicago, whom he 
will represent in Indianapolis territory. 


J.P. ALEXANDER, who for a num- 
ber of years represented the General 
Electric Co. in ccntral New Jersey, with 
headquarters at Trenton, is now aftiliat- 
ed with the power and mining depart- 
ment of the company at 120 Broadway, 
New York City. 


D. E. Flowers, of the Hickey- 
Flowers Electric Co., Helena, Ark., has 
retired from the firm, having sold his 
interest in the business to his partner, 
H. E. Hickey. Mr. Flowers is leaving 
Helena on account of ill health of mem- 
bers of his family. 


WALTER TREAT WALKER, man-. 


ager, of the Newark office of the West- 
ern Electric Co., has been appointed 
manager of the Buffalo office. Mr. 
Walker entered the service of the com- 
pany in 1906 and in 1909 took charge of 
power apparatus sales in the New York 


othce. During the war he served as 
first lieutenant in the Signal Corps, U. 
S. A., and on his discharge from the 
service was appointed manager of the 
Newark office. 


C.S. DANIELS, formerly associated 
with the Burnside Steel Co., Chicago, 
has been appointed purchasing agent for 
the Chicago Electric Steel Co., Chicago. 


Ray TIMMERMAN, until recently 
a lieutenant in the United States Navy, 
has been appointed Philadelphia sales 
manager for the Reliance Electric & 
Engineering Co., Cleveland. 


HERBERTC. Moss of the Standard 
Electric Co., Seattle, has been employed 
by the Western Coke & Collieries Co. 
to install an electric locomotive and 
hauling system at its property near 
Snoqualmie, Wash. 


C. A. HAWKINS, of Seattle, repre- 
senting the Western Electric Co., has 
opened an office at Walla Walla, Wash., 
for the company. He will have charge 
of business for Walla Walla, Columbia 
and Garheld counties. Particular atten- 
tion 1s to be given to farm power and 
lighting plants. 


J. C. Jou nson, formerly of Dav- 
enport, lowa, has assumed his duties as 
general manager of the lowa Southern 
Utilities Co., with headquarters at Cen- 
terville, Iowa. D. G. Fisher, the newly 
elected president of the company, will 
maintain his headquarters at Davenport, 
and will divide his time between Center- 
ville and Davenport. 


LEMUELC. BIGLow, for the past 
vear manager of the engineering depart- 
ment of the Charles A. Schieren Co., 
New York City, has been appointed 
I<astern representative of the W. A. 
Jones Foundry & Machine Co., Chicago, 
with headquarters at New York City. 
Previous to his connection with the 
Schieren company, Mr. Biglow was as- 
sociated with the Motse Chain Co., 
Ithaca, N. Y., as New York manager. 


Tuomas C. Ham, now connected 
with the wire department of the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburgh, was 
recently transferred to the New York 
ofhce of the company, where he will 
give special attention to export sales. 
Mr. Ham has been in the service of the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. for about 
nine vears, having previously been at- 
tached to the Chicago office of the 
American Steel & Wire Co. 


J. R. ROBERTS has been made chief 
engineer of the Central Illinois Public 
Service Co., with headquarters at Mat- 
toon, Ill, and will serve under the 
direction of B. F. Tucker, general 
superintendent of the company. The 
Central Illinois Utilities Co. has had no 
chief engineer since the advancement of 
A. J. Authenreith, who went to the 
Middle West Utilities Co. Mr. Tucker, 


in the meantime, has had most of the 
responsibilities of chief engineer in ad- 
dition to his own work, and will now be 
greatly relieved by the coming of Mr. 
Roberts to the company. Mr. Roberts 
has recently been with the Wisconsin 
Gas & Electric Co., with headquarters 
at Madison, Wis. 


STEPHEN C. POHE, manager of 
the Pennsylvania Public Service Co., 
Cleartield, Pa., has accepted the appoint- 
ment of vice-president of the operating 
companies controlled by the Pennsyl- 
vania Electric Co., of New York City, 
with headquarters at Johnstown, Pa. 


Capt. Enwarp M. Burp, Coast 
Artillery, U. S. A., who recently re- 
ceived his discharge from the national 
service, is now associated with the Blaw- 
Knox Co. of Pittsburgh as designer and 
salesman in transmission tower and 
structural work. 


C. P. DEMING, manager of the 
Seattle ofħce, National India Rubber 
Co., recently made a trip to Salt Lake 
where in conjunction with W. E. Bark- 
er, general sales manager of the com- 
pany, arrangements were made for 
opening an office and establishing a 
warehouse. 


F. E. Stow, secretary and treasurer 
of the H. C. Roberts Electric Supply 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., has been elected 
president of the Westinghouse Agent- 
Jobbers’ Association at the annual con- 
vention recently held by the organiza- 
tion at Del Monte, Cal., to succeed J. 
C. Schmidtbauer of the Julius Andrae 
Co.. Milwaukee, Wis. 


R. T. STAFFORD, manager Seattle 
offce Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., has re- 
turned from the convention of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association at 
Coronado, Cal. Stafford while at the 
convention won the Byllesby trophy, 
which represents the golt championship 
of the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion. 


Ik. A. BECHSTEIN has severed his 
connection with the Sandusky (Ohio) 
Gas & Electric Co. to enter the electric 
supply and construction business in the 
city of Sandusky. A new company will 
he incorporated which will absorb the 
present Electric Equipment Co. Mr. 
Bechstein was associated with the San- 
dusky company for over twenty vears 
and is a past president of the Ohio 
Electric Light Association. 


ANTON G. HODENPYL has retired 
from the presidency ot the Common- 
wealth Power, Railway & Light Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., on account of 
ill health. He will be succeeded by 
George E. Hardy, vice-president of the 
company. Mr. Hodenpvl, who has been 
president of the company since its or- 
ganization about ten vears ago, will re- 
main a member_ot the board of 
directors. 
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Rate Policy of California Commis- 
sion. 


A statement of policy in solving the 
nation-wide problem of just rates for 
public utility service put forward by the 
state railroad commission of California is 
attracting the attention of investment 
bankers conversant with utilities. In an 
extract from the statement made public 
by Harris, Forbes & Co., the commission 
points out that its local problems find a 
prototype in every state. Defending a 
surcharge on rates of the Mt. Whitney 
Power & Electric Co., the commission 
says in part: 

“There are public utility or railroad 
commissions in every state in the union 
except Delaware and each is facing the 
same problem that confronts the Califor- 
nia commission—the price the people shall 
pay for utility service. With this is a 
companion question of how much in re- 
turns should be permitted on invested 
capital. 

‘The adjudication must follow along es- 
tablished lines if true regulation is to re- 
sult and a proper appreciation is to be 
given all concerned, the consumer, the 
State and capital. 

“In pre-war times, the California com- 
mission held that an 8% return on a 
Valuation that represented a true rate- 
making base wae fair -and reasonable. 
The rates that were fixed were accepted 
by consumers because they, too, saw that 
they were reasonable and fair. The sur- 
charge of today is simply an addition to 
fair and reasonable rates in order that 
they may be maintained as such. Ab- 
normal conditions are responsible.” 


Westinghouse Report Shows Heavy 
Business. 


The annual report of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. presented 
by the board of directors shows an 
enormous gain in gross business in the 
year ended March 31, 1919, but net earn- 
ings were practically unchanged. During 
the year regular quarterly dividends at 
the rate of 7% per annum were paid on 
the preferred and common stocks, result- 
ing in a charge against surplus of $5,236,- 
783.70. After deducting this charge and 
the reserve for federal income and excess 
profits taxes and miscellaneous items, the 
net surplus as of March 31, 1919, stands 
at $36,207,732.69, an increase over ihe 
surplus at the beginning of the year of 
$9, 803,037.96. 

During the year the Westinghouse com- 
pany acquired the Franklin Electric Man- 
ufacturing Co., which was engaged in the 
manufacture of incandescent lamps at 
Hartford and Middletown, Conn. Tne 
accounts of that company are included in 
this report as a proprietary company. 
The equipment of the Essington Works 
with machine tools was completed in the 
early part of the year and these works 
have been wholly engaged in the manu- 
facture of equipment for cargo and naval 
ships for the United States Government. 
When this work shall have been com- 
pleted, the original plan to remove the 
manufacture of turbines and reduction 
gears from East Pittsburgh to this plant 
will be carried out. which will make 
available much needed additional manu- 
facturing space for the other operations 
of the company at East Pittsburgh. The 
plant of the New England Westinghouse 
Co. at East Springfield will hereafter be 
devoted to the manufacture of industrial 
motors and automobile starting and light- 
ing apparatus, which will relieve an over- 
crowded condition at Newark and certain 
departments in East Pittsburgh. It is 
expected that these operations will begin 
at the Springfield plant about Sept. 1. 

Negotiations are in progress for the 
sale for cash of the company’s 5% prior 
lien debenture bonds of Electric Holdings, 
Ltd.. of London, which were received in 
payment for the holdings of the British 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., Ltd., as stated in last year’s report. 
Every effort has been made to Keep the 
investment in inventories at a minimum 
amount, with the result that they show 
a reduction of approximately $1,000,000 as 
compared with last year. 


‘An issue of $15,000,000 one-year notes 


due -Feb. 1, 1920, was sold during the 
year, the proceeds being used to retire a 
like amount due Feb. 1, 1919. The en- 
tire outstanding balance, $91,000, of the 
debenture certificates of the Westinghouse 
Machine Co., and all but $10,000 face 
value of the 15-year notes due Jan. 1, 
1924, were retired during the year. The 
current bank loans were reduced during 
the year by $7,420,000 and the balance of 
35,280,000 is being paid as it matures. 
The accruals for taxes include an es- 
timated amount on income for January, 
February and March, 1919, calculated un- 
der the prea ni Federal Tax Law, which 
will not be due for payment until 1920. 

The balance sheet shows ampie re- 
serves for the protection of accounts and 
notes receivable, inventories and other 
adjustments, substantial amounts having 
been added during the year. More than 
$000 employes entered the naval and mil- 
itary forces of the United States. During 
their absence steps were taken to protect 
their participation in the Pension and 
Relief Departments, and unfavorable con- 
ditions have been established for the re- 
instatement of such employes who may 
apply for positions. 

Consolidated and condensed statement 
of income and profit and loss for the year 
ended March 31, 1919. 

Income account for the year: 


Sales billed ................. $160,379,942.68 
Cost of sales .............0- $129,271,556.03 


Net manufacturing profit.$ 31,108,386.65 


Other income .............. 1,623, 261.82 
Gross income from all a 
SOUTCES 664 esd sks oedeses $32,731,648.47: 
Deductions from income— 
Interest charges .......... 2,276,794.71 
Net income before 


de- 
ducting Federal taxes...$ 30,454,853.76 
Federal income and excess 
profits taxes ..... hee ees -15,396,846.16 


Net income available for 


dividends and other 
PUrPOSeS ....... 00s eee $ 15,059,007.60 
Statement of profit and loss account: 
Profit and loss surplus, 
March 31, 1918.......... ..$ 26,404,694.73 
Net income for the year ... 15,059,007.60 
Gross surplus ............ $ 41,463,702.338 
Profit and loss charges: 
Preferred divi- 
dends ......... $ 270,909.00 
Common divi- 
dends ......... 4,956,874.70 


Miscellaneous (net) 19,185.94 
———— §, 255,969.64 


Surplus March 31, 1919, 
per balance sheet ...... $ 36,207,732.69 


Pacific Gas & Electric Earnings Show 
Large Increase. 


The annual report of the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. for 1918 shows that while the 
year’s business was the largest in its his- 
tory, the costs of conducting the business 
were also at the highest level ever re- 
corded. This is reflected in the operating 
ratio of 57.67% in 1918. In other words, 
in that year the direct costs of the busi- 
ness, including maintenance, operation 
and taxes, absorbed $57.67 out of every 
$100 of gross revenue. This compares 
with $46.79 in 1914, when its affairs had 
not yet been affected by the outbreak of 
the war, and with $51.35 in 1916, the year 
preceding the entry of the United States 
into the war. The significance of this 
rising operating ratio may be appreciated 
from the statement that on the basis of 
the gross earnings in 1918 every 1% varia- 
tion made a difference of more than $225,- 
000 in the operating net. While the bal- 
ance carried to surplus shows quite a 
satisfactory increase compared with 1917, 
it was, on the same comparative basis, 
less than the surplus of 1916 by about 
$542,000. In the three years covered by 
this comparison more than $10,000,000 of 
new money was invested in the business. 

Changes in stocks and bonds outstand- 
ing during the year were as follows: 

Three and one-half million dollars par 
Value of general and refunding pimort- 
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gage 5% bonds were sold in December, 
1918, to reimburse the company in part 
for advances to construction account 
made from working funds and $1,028,500 
of underlying bonds were purchased for 
sinking funds, so that the net increase in 
the company’s funded debt during the 
year was $2,471,500. The amount of first 
preferred stock outstanding increased by 
$156,513, of which $513 represents the 
conversion of $500 par value of original 
preferred stock and $156,000 sales to cus- 
tomers and others. Total sales of first 
preferred stock to the company’s custom- 
ers and others living within its territory 
aggregated, in the four and one-half years 
from the inauguration of this policy to 
Dec. 31, 1918, $8,359,400. 

The current financial condition of the 
company is excellent, current assets at 
the close of the ea (including cash in 
the sum of $4,950,141 and Liberty Loan 
bonds, fully paid for, amounting to $392,- 
450) aggregating $10,785,239, against which 
were current liabilities aggregating $3,- 
759,537, the difference indicating net 
working assets of $7,025,702, exclusive of 
unreimbursed advances to the construc- 
tion account and company bonds in the 
treasury. 


British Westinghouse Electric Re- 
port. 


The report of British Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., Ltd., for 
the year ended December last has been 
issued in London. It shows that the profit 
available for the year, including estimated 
profit accrued on completed work on con- 
tracts, interest received, transfer fees, 
etc., after providing for expenses of man- 
agement, directors’ fees, bad and doubtful 
debts, maintenance of buildings, machin- 
ery, income tax, etc., was $1,232,875. In- 
terest on the 6% prior lien debentures was 
$54,990; prior Hen debenture. redemption 
account, $45,010; interest on 4% mort- 
gage debenture stock, $248,270; deprecia- 
tion written off works plant, machinery, 
etc., $150,015. This left a balance of net 
profit $734,590, added to $256,170 brought 
forward from 1917, making the available 
profit $990,760. For 1917 the available 
Se amounted to $889,295, including 
448,675 brought in from 1917. The fol- 
lowing table shows the manner in which 
the profit is dealt with, the 1917 figures 
being also indicated: 

1917. 191s. 

Special depreciation of 

plant, machinery, etc...$240,000 $211,575 
To reserve for employers’ 


liability s.0% css.6ncese sss 50,000 Nil. 
Preference dividend...... T % 
Less income tax.........$343,125 $390,450 


Balance carried forward. 256,170 388,735 


$889,295 $990,760 


The issued capital stock at December 
last was: 8% cumulative preferred shares 
($10 each), $6,850,000; 500,000 deferred 
shares of 25 cents each, $125,000; 6% prior 
lien debentures, $871,000; prior lien de- 
benture account, $45,540; 4% mortgage 
stock, $6,206,765. Sundry creditors and 
credit balances, $3,916,595; general re- 
serve,’ $500,000. On the assets side of the 
balance sheet patents, good will, etc., 
stand at $375,000; works, machinery, 
plant, tools, patterns and furniture, $4,- 
687,420; stock and materials on hand and 
in process of manufacture for contracts, 
$7,165.660; completed work on contracts, 
$1.333,460; sundry debtors and debit bal- 
ances, less reserves, $2,958.695; sundry in- 
vestments, $2,133,695; cash on hand and 
at bankers, $778,035. Lincoln Chandler 
resigned the managing directorship, but 
remains on the board. Captain R. S. Hil- 
ton is now managing director. 


The Public Utilities Co. has just paid 
its franchise tax on the street railway 
system and upon the lighting and heating 
plant. The street railway franchise tax 
amounted to $13,710.81. he total fran- 
chise taxes amounted to $28,763.74, an 
increase of $2153.77 over last year. The 
tax on the electric light and heating plant 
was $4.653.93, a slight increase over last 
vear. The street railway tax was about 
$1500 greater than last year. 
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Advertising Investment 


NVESTING your advertising appropria- 
tion in a way that will make it pay is im- 
portant. It is vital. 


It comes first with us—for when that is de- 
cided we know how to plan and prepare 
your advertisements. 


It may be an unusual suggestion—but we 
should like to solicit your account on the 
basis of how best to spend your money. 


When you audit your books, your cold 
blooded auditors do not have any pretty pic- 
tures or rounded phrases or smooth text in 
their minds—they sift things down to show 
whether or not the dollars worked for you. 


Our greatest effort is to handle your adver- 
tising money so that the audit will show 
that it is an investment, not an expense. 


WM. H. RANKIN CO., CHICAGO 


This statement from a leading agency is 
printed, not as an advertisement for them; 
but because it embodies some really vital 
truths. Advertising policy is as integral a 
part of any business as purchasing, produc- 
tion, selling or delivery. It should be con- 
sidered on the same basis. , 


C. A. TUPPER President 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE PRESS, INC., CHICAGO 
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Dividends. 


The Montana Power Co. has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 1%%, also a quar- 
terly dividend of 1%% on preferred stock 
aa Pens July 1 to stock of record 

une 14. 


Twin City Rapid Transit Co. has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 1%% on 
preferred stock, payable July i to stock 
of record June 14. 


Fairbanks-Morse Co. has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 1%% on preferred 
stock. payable June 1 to stock of record 
May 21, 


Colorado Electric Co. has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of $3 a share, pay- 
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NEW JERSEY POWER & LIGHT CO. 

Statement of operating income, month 
of April, 1919, and comparison with pre- 
vious year: 


1919. 1918. 
Operating revenues....$26,357.93 $21,476.56 
Operating expenses and 
TAXES 6 enaere oeni 16,621.85 15,018.70 


Operating income...$ 9,736.08 $ 6,457.86 


RUTLAND SYSTEM. 
Statement of operating income, month 
of April, 1919, and comparison with pre- 
vious year: 
1918 


1919. : 
Operating revenues... .$43,412.51 $39,517.57 
Operating expenses and 
taxXeS esssssseseseso 24,114.43 23,971.88 


Operating income.. ..$19,298.08 $15,545.69 
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CONNECTICUT POWER. 


March, 

1919. 12 months. 
Gross earnings ..... ..$ 103,718 $1,110,965 
Surplus after charges. 


29,214 213,198 


NATIONAL CONDUIT & CABLE. 
3 months ended March 31: 


1919. 1918. 
Sales 6 katiewoeeueax ee 084,469 $3,485,846 
Net 1OS8S ...... cece evees $ 82,682 $126,839 
Other income ........... 23,071 13,580 
Total income .......... $ 59,611 $113,259 
Interest .......cccceccces 82,973 72,214 
Depreciation, ete. ...... 63,498 76,297 
TAXES oere a E EET 13, '612 30,642 
Balance ..........- $219,694 $292,412 


able June 1 to stock of record May 18. 


Northern Ohio Electric Co. has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 144% on pre- 
ferred stock, payable July 1 to stock of 


MIDDLE WEST UTILITIES CO. AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES. 
Fiscal year Subsidiary Companies: Middle West Utilities Co. 


record June 18. ending Apr. 30, Gross. Gross. Net. 
E ik Gap emer eee AREE elon $3,680,676.76  $1,238,092.53 $ 911,969.20 -$ 699,021.15 
American Telephone & Telegraph A 1914....... E E A TN 7,345,350.73 2,308,654.65 1,466, 760.91 1,221,015.81 
has declared a quarterly dividend of 2 1915........ ENEE ERT me 7,634,745.29 2,757,728.82 1,528,855.09 . 1,196,604.14 
payable July 15 to stock of record June aoe TOLO diet’ ge hae wee ater ea Seas 8,091,148.62 3,077,760.57 1,642,686.02 1,329,861.23 
m Ae Oral EEA ‘ Ie o n 1,524 08913 EHS Mr 

s ~ danlarand  —” YilÜO.scsseseseseoonoooo zpos ooo e.o ma | ce 21. ’ 4, ° , ’ 4 

Baton Rouge Electric Co. has declared Increase, 1918, over 1913.:... i 230% : 191% 114% 125% 
a semi-annual dividend of $4 on common Average yearly increase... 46% 38.2% 22.8% 25.0% 


stock, also a semi-annual dividend of $3 
on preferred stock, payable June 2 to 
stock of record May 23. 


DAYTON POWER & LIGHT CO. 
Four months 


Directors of the General Electric Co. A Twelve months 


have declared 2 read olvidene of 32 ian: Pe: enea Apr anaoa Apri st 
h d t e 7 (0) : 5 
a A a EE E S oe Gross earnings ...... . $233,824 $188,902 $997,606 $771,860 $2,656,474 $2,015,864 
Oper. exp. (incl. dep. ‘and taxes). 142,569 130, "324 621 ,o82 658,695 1,725,138 1,391,556 
Blackstone Valley Gas & Electric Co. Net earnings ........ Se se was 91,255 58,578 375,724 213,165 931,336 624,308 
has declared a quarterly dividend of $1 Non-operating revenue ........ 2,156 2,841 9,630 7,573 35,359 14,775 
on common stock, also a semi-annual div- Ba eh are eg ee a a ae ee E, 
idend of $3 on preferred stock, payable Total income .............5--00. 93,411 61,419 385,354 220,738 966,695 639,083 
June 2 to stockholders of record May 23. i KENE ek E E yea ey E S 
Interest on bonds..........ccccecs 32,113 32,269 128,655 95,927 386,238 216,894 
BS eee stocks Dayable June 2 te Total deductions ............... 42,435 44,093 171,356 143,368 628,150 347,479 
stock of record May 15. Net income ........ 50,976 17,326 213,998 77,370 438,545 291,604 
Dividends on pYeferred ` stock..... 15,599 14,813 61,838 59,250 182,140 177,750 
North Texas Electric Co. has declared a a a ee 
a cash dividend of 31 on common stock, Surplus stock ........ccceeeeceeee 35,377 2,513 152,160 18,120 256,405 113,854 
payable June 2 to stockholders of record Operating ratio ............ eovese 60.97% 68.99% 62.34% 72.38% 64.94% 69.03 % 
May 17. *Includes other interest and sinking fund. 


a re oe owe 


WEEKLY COMPARISON OF CLOSING-BID PRICES OF SECURITIES OF LEAD- 
ING ELECTRICAL COMPANIES. 


Quotations furnished by F. M. Zeiler & Co., Rookery Bldg., Chicago. 


ee a o 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co. has declared quarterly dividends 
of $1 a share on the common and pre- 
ferred stocks. Three months ago div- 


dends of 87% cents a share were declared Div. rate. Bid Bid 
on both stocks. ane pretora araa Public Utilities. Per cent. May 20. May 27 
s payable on Ju a ; Adirondack Electrig Power of Glens Falls, common.......... “fs 6 13 15 
July 31, both to holders of record June 30. Adirondock Electric Power of Glens Falls, preferred........... 6 70 75 
American Gas & Electric of New York, cCommMmon..........s... 10+extra 170 170 

The regular quarterly dividend of 1%% American Gas & Electric of New York, preferred.......sss.esse 6 41 41 
on preferred stock of Nebraska Power American Light & Traction of New York, ComMOoOnNn...sssssssseso SA 257 270 
Co. has been declared, payable June 1 to American Light & Traction of New York, preferred............. 6 98% 99 
stockholders of record May 20. American Power & Light of New York, common.............. wos 4 63 66 

American Power & Light of New York, preferred...............- 6 75 76 
l f American Public Utilities of Grand Rapids, common........... gs “aa $ 3 

Southwest Power & Light Co. nes de- American Public Utilities of Grand Rapids, preferred........... 7 33 3 
clared a quarterly dividend of 14%% on American Telephone & Telegraph of New York ..........0c0000. : 103 105 74 
vreferred stock, payable June 1 to stock American Water Works & Elec. of New York, common........ eM 44. 
of record May 20 American Water Works & Elec. of New York, particip.......... 7 10 14 

: American Water Works & Elec. of New York, first preferred...  .. 58 58 

Philadelphia Electric Co. has declared Appalachian Power, CoOmmon.........cscececcccecsccccsceccevees is 3 3 
a quarterly dividend of 1%% payable Appalachian Power, preferred... o L 7 10 10 
June 14 to stockholders of record May 22. e P of New Tork commen. ee a E ere ere +extra ee San 

: cities Service o ew York, preferred.........cccecscrecccene are 6 9% 943 

The board of directors of the Colorado Commonwealth Edison of Chicago ........c.c.ccceceececueesaees 8 111 111 
Power Co. has declared a quarterly div- Comm. Power, Railway & Light of Jackson, common........... ee 26% 2614 
idend of 144° on preferred stock, payable Comm. Power, Railway & Light of Jackson, preferred......... - 6 54% 56 
June 16. ata Lt z on of A yo Common, i ara nE ai ae Fe ie 

7 ; : “ederal Light raction of New York, preferred............ e.. ee 

Central Arkansas Railway & Light Illinois Northern Utilities of Dixon .........c..seccccccecrces eee 6 70 70 
Corp. sas declared a quarterly dividend Middle West Utilities of Chicago, COMMON... s.o... c.o... 2+extra 35 35 
of 1%4% on preferred stock, payable June Middle West Utilities of Chicago, preferred. .... o 0l ue. 6 60 60 
2 to stock of record May 15. Ronit tates BOWE ore Bi aro: ommon S T ee if 721% 

orthern States ower o cago, preferred......sssssesoes ex.div. 

A cash dividend of 75 cents a ee ae Pacifle Gas & Electric of San Francisco, common...........-..6. . 581 57% 
been declared by the Norfolk Y Pacitic Gas & Electric of San Francisco, preferred....: E EA 6 88 88 
Licht Co.. payable June 1 to stock of rec- Public Service of Northern Illinois, Chicago, Common. ........ T 88 89 
ord May 15. Public Service of Northern Ilinois. Chicago, preferred........... 6 92 90 

; ene epublic Railway Light of Youngstown, common............. 4 18 9 
d aneron Lie Ayo le ce has Republic Railway & Light of Youngstown, preferred..........., 6 58 59 
COAT a- GUATLErY ble on L 4% ON Standard Gas & Electric of Chicago, common............005- es 38% 41 
preferred stock, payable June 1. Standard Gas & Electric of Chicago, . preferred E aaa & 6 11% 43% 
~ ’ ennessee Railway, Light Power of Chattanooga, common. : 
oe T care eae qè- Tennessee Railway, Light & Power of Chattanooga, preferred.. 6 20 * 2013 
able J a quarter y k: t en rd Ma ar eal United Light & Railways of Grand Rapids, common............ 4 46 47 
able June 2 to stock of record May 31. United Light & Raar of Crand Rapids, preferred........... 6 ia ih 
Western Power of San Francisco, COMMON ...... cece ee ee neens ; 

According to information from authen- . : ae ES 

tie sources, the Allis-Chalmers Manu- A Telegraph of New York ...eessessssessses.so extra 87% 89% 
acturin o. w egin the rment o s S. 

aividenaa on the Sah SOK ae a lib- Electric Storage of Philadelphia, common ..........-+eeeeeee eee 4 74 75 
eral rate within the next six months. General Electric of Schenectady ...-..eeceeeee cree reece eeeen ees 8 163% 16414 
The back dividends on the preferred Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. of Pittsburgh, common.......... f 55 bo 57% 
have all been paid up. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. of Pittsburgh, preferred......... rf 5614 561% 
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A Fleet of American Railway Express Company’s Electric Trucks. 


Electric Trucks and Transportation 


Transportation an Engineering Problem—Advantages of 
the Electric Truck and Comparisons with Other Vehicles 
—QOperating Data of American Railway Express Company 


«= 


By E. E. LaSCHUM 


General Superintendent, American Railway Express Co. 


N introducing the subject of this paper it is perti- 
| nent to observe that the. American Railway 
Express Co., made up of the several national 
express companies, is the largest organization of 
its kind in the world. The business of this com- 
pany is transportation, not as an incidental phase of 
its business, but as its sole function. Obviously, each 
and every phase of transportation must necessarily be 
subjected to minute scrutiny, component elements co- 
ordinated and systematized, and the most efficient, 
economic and dependable. transportation equipment 
selected for the various classes of work involved— 
and operated with great care. 
an express organization, must be reduced to a science. 
Hit or miss, or the sentimental selection of equipment, 
and its slip-shod operation, can have no part in an 
express company’s transportation program—that is, 
if its business is to be successful. 

‘It too often happens that the merchant or profes- 
sional man is so busy in his particular line of effort 
that he overlooks many important factors connected 
with big business which are necessary for successful 
management. One of the important factors connected 
with most business institutions is the haulage or truck- 
ing proposition, and if we could bring to light some of 
the underlying principles of motor trucking, if we 


Transportation, with- 


could have them thoroughly understood and recog- 
nized, we would do much to solve one of the important 
factors with which the general manager is con- 
fronted daily. 

The most important of all motor trucking questions 
to my mind is the selection of proper motor vehicle 
equipment. Under no circumstances should this im- 
portant duty be assigned to the unskilled, in fact every 
trucking proposition of importance should be care- 
fully analyzed by unbiased, qualified engineers and 
their specifications should be the rule and guide. In 
other words, a firm contemplating the purchase of 
motor vehicle equipment should not merely think in 
motor vehicle terms when buying or being sold motor 
vehicle equipment, but it should have an all embracing 
analysis made of its trucking requirements by com- 
petent transportation engineers, thereby giving con- 
sideration to all factors necessary to the selection of 
proper equipment. 

After the equipment has been intelligently and 
properly selected, careful attention must be paid to its 
proper operation, especially with regard to routes, 
drivers, helpers, loading and unloading facilities, and 
maintenance should be carried on according to the best 
engineering practices. Of equal importance should be 
considered the question of accurate records of opera- 
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tion and maintenance. and these records should include 
every item of expense, and they should be frequently 
analyzed in order that the department head may know 
exactly what the trucking proposition is costing and 
in order that he may, by such analysis, bring about 
even greater efficiency. 


Express COMPANY'S EXPERIENCE. 


Following the idea outlined above, the express 
companies, now merged into one—The American 
Railway Express Co.—commenced buying motor 
vehicle equipment in 1907. We are now operating 
1058 electric trucks in 23 cities—an average of 43 
per city. From our experience and observation we 
are firmly convinced that, in its particular field, the 
electric is the most economical, reliable and efficient 
vehicle in operation today. This is especially true 
where the truck is operated in service where the hauls 
are short, stops frequent and freight abundant, be- 
cause they are easy to control, they are extremely 
simple, their action is positive while in motion, and 
they require absolutely nothing while standing. The 
fact that the driver in the express company’s service 
is an expressman and not a chauffeur shows conclu- 
sively that the electric has many advantages, and these 
advantages always appeal to the operator. Relative 
to the question of economy, efficiency and dependabil- 
itv of the electric, I submit the attached recapitulation 
of six months’ cost of operation and maintenance of a 
fleet operating in an extreme eastern city, a north- 
central city and a south-central city. In each case 
they have been operated for a number of years, during 
a time when cost of operation has been highest. If 
these reports are used as a basis for making compari- 
sons there should be no doubt of the ability of the 
electric to fill the bill. 

Electrics are not affected by extreme weather con- 
ditions—cold, hot, wet or dry—and we have found 
them to be entirely capable of manipulating heavy 
grades as are found in such cities as Kansas City, Mo., 
St. Louis, Minneapolis, Denver, and other places 
equally hilly. They are used by the American Rail- 
way Express Co. generally in congested districts, but 
we have no hesitancy in placing the larger capacities 
such as the 31⁄4 and 5-ton on what we know as transfer 
service, where the run is continuous from one point 
to another and where the loads are heavy, distances 
making no difference as long as the day's mileage does 
not exceed 40 miles, which we have found to be about 
the capacity of batteries properly selected. 


SELECTION OF BATTERY. 


Batteries should be selected with the same care by 
a capable engineer in order that trucks may not be 
equipped with batteries of too little capacity, and at 
the same time in order that they might not carry 
excess weight by being equipped with over-capacity 
batteries. 

After batteries have been selected careful attention 
should be given to the installation of charging appa- 
ratus, and we have always found battery manufactur- 
ers willing to lend every assistance in installations of 
this kind. We have particularly noticed that the elec- 
tric Jight and power companies contract and engineer- 
ing departments have been very willing to co-operate 
with us, and in some cases have actually looked after 
the installations from the engineer's standpoint, and in 
mv dealings with these departments I have alwavs 
found them keenly interested in the electric truck 
proposition and glad to see the electric truck making 
progress. We are pleased to sav, also, that we have 
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no complaint to make regarding rates, especially where 
it has been possible for us to contract for current on 
the off-peak schedule, and I believe I can say. without 
violating any confidence, that where we have a num- 
ber of electric trucks in one fleet and purchase current 
direct from the central station, the rate is never higher 
than. 2.3 ct. per kw-hr., and in some cities it ranges 
as low as 11⁄4 ct. per kw-hr. We can say, further, 
that where we obtain service from a local garage we 
find that the rate charged for current, which is gen- 
erally on a continuous service basis, 1s consistent and 
reasonable, and I know of no case where we have been 
seriously bothered by interrupted service. Taking 
into consideration the abnormal period all industries 
have passed through recently, the fact that the central 
station gave us continuous service seems to indicate 
highly efficient management, and we, the largest users 
of electric trucks in the world, are truly grateful 
to them. 

Another thing that may be said in favor of the 
electric is that. considered from the standpoint of 
safety, it is superior to any other type of vehicle. Our 
records show that the electrics are entirely free from 
excessive speeding, which is exceedingly dangerous 
to life and destructive to property, and with the 
greatly increased use of trucks our roads are showing 
the destructiveness of high speed, heavy motor trucks, 
due almost entirely to the selfishness of the operator 
whose “get there at anv cost” attitude places the 
superior, economic advantages of the modern motor 
truck in a false position. The advantage of the elec- 
tric is that, with the possible exception of coasting 
down grades, it cannot be driven at an excessive rate 
of speed. Head-on collisions are the exception rather 
than the rule, and in reviewing our accident reports 
we find the electric rarely implicated. This, we be- 
lieve, is due to its simplicity and ease of control, and 
especially to its continuous and even rate of speed. 
there being no chance for the operator to perform in. 
a spectacular manner, therefore no sudden bursts of 
speed which is very likely to result in trouble. The 
continuous torque of the electric motor. or the cush- 
ioned application of power, makes skidding with the 
electric practically an unheard of thing, and the fact 
that the electric can be operated with the minimum 
demand on the mental and physical abilities of the 
driver makes it most advantageous from the stand- 
point of safety. 

Another advantage in favor of the electric 1s that 
it is practically free from fire hazard. While we have 
had electric trucks on fire and some of them seriously 
damaged by fire, we know that these were due to the 
failure of the human element and not chargeable to 
the truck itself. Since the human element to a certain 
extent is beyond our control, we believe the electric 
is the safest tvpe of vehicle from the standpoint of 
fire hazard, all of which, of course, enables us to 
insure them at a much lower rate than other types of 
vehicles. 


Erecrric TrucK Has Lonc LIFE. 


We have found the electric capable of standing 
up in the service for a period covering some eleven 
vears, as we still have in operation some of the elec- 
trics which were purchased in 1907. As a matter of 
fact, the electrics being manufactured today should, I 
believe, be operated economically for as long as twenty 
vears. There are comparatively few wearing parts, 
and since they are generally rotating instead of re- 
ciprocating parts, and since lubrication of all wearing 
parts is positive by the simple method of replacing a 
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few of the worn parts, I see nothing to hinder con- 
tinuous operation for a very long period, and while 
these electrics are being operated for a very long 
period the user does not have to invest heavily in parts 
or repair material, and the operator will find that in 
a shop properly organized the electric can be over- 
hauled when necessary in a very short time. The 
American Railway Express Co. frequently overhauls 
and paints an electric truck in six working days, thus 
materially reducing the days out of service, and tak- 
ing this into consideration and the electric’s freedom 
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lation of an electric truck creates a continuous 
demand for electricity sold by the central station, and 
inasmuch as a truck battery is usually charged during 
the night, or the off-peak period, it seems to me that - 
the central station should be interested in getting more 
and more of this kind of business, which must act as 
a balance wheel, or to straighten out their daily load 
curve. 

Looking at the proposition from every angle, all 
three should be keenly and probably equally interested 
in electric truck sales. 


me . me > om — — 


BOSTON 
Daysin Total Elec- Battery Tire 
1618. service mileage tricity repairs repairs and Body Chassis Garage Total 

renewals Painting repairs repairs expenses expenses 
JOS inate oh necgth eerste 23 438 $ 9.70 $ ARR $ 74 $ 4.4 $ 33.67 $ 37.40 $ 92.13 
AUPS sarrar en roeas 23 429 10.43 7.16 ST 4.12 43.64 36.06 102.58 
BEPlember caus s events 23 T25 49 1.79 6 4.93 30.00 BA 20 73.07 
Oetober sessen. e S 23 44] 22 6 10.21 AT 6.35 25.45 34.36 99.70 
November ...........0-0005 233 449 3T 7.33 8 4.46 Qe 47 36.38 77.59 
December .............0 00. 23 460 13.48 ea 11.64 OT 5.79 37.17 42.0] 110.76 
Average cost 6 months...... 138 2942 $57.03 $44.01 $3.80 $30.89 $198.40 $221.61 $559.83 
Average cost per month..... 2:3 4M) $ 9.50 eer $ 7.34 $ .65 $ 9.15 $ 33.07 $ 36.93 $ 92.64 

CLEVELAND 
ROIS? A E E E EE ET 2:3 487 $10.11 $11.02 $ 6.24 eae $ 96 $ 29.23 $ 11.46 $ 69.02 
AULUS Sovau ta coh eleerecte es 24 500 11.67 19.61 3.09 ent 34 22 11 13.42 10.84 
September ................- 23 486 }0.12 10.98 1.09 aR 23 18.02 17.31 IK 3S 
Qetoher - ch ecg ones bee eewces 23 495 9.51 17.63 4.37 1.65 6.48 21.54 18.06 79.24 
November ...esesossesass ee 2] 499 R90 13.0] 6.67 3.35 99] 29.82 16.21 R7.87 
December ...........-e0cceee 24 503 10.22 2.08 3.92 2.09 10.59 31.60 9.25 70.33 
Average cost 6 months...... 137 2970 $60.53 74.33 $25.08 $8.27 $28.51 $102.32 $ 85.69 $435.63 
Average cost per month..... 23 495 $10.09 $12.39 $ 4.33 $1.38 $ 4.75 $ 25.39 $ 14.28 $ 72.61 

MEMPHIS 
DAIS E a Seattosinn E E 25 633 $24.09 $ 4.24 $ 4.08 statue $ 1.84 $ 3.24 $ 18.76 $ 56.25 
A UUSt sid cocoate dea ates es ives ae 3R 677 20.17 8.16 2.4 PEON 0.08 2 61 18.76 62.82 
September ................. 24 609 24.53 3.44 4.18 $3.13 3.2% 2.10 18.76 59.39 
October. yaroen enee aun E 25 6:31 26.09 6.32 14.80 2.50 8.98 10.32 18.76 R777 
November ......... ...-005- 22 550 21.40 19.60 9.94 be 9.08 2 OR 17.50 80.20 
December .............0000- 2 543 20.93 5.32 N 2.22 11.82 2.31 16.8] 59.41 
Average cost 6 months...... 156 3,643 $143.21 $47.08 $35.04 $7.85 $40.05 $ 23.26 $109.35 $105.84 
Average cost per month..... 26 607 $23.87 STR Sart $131 $667 $ 388 GF 1822 $ 67.64 


from accident troubles, we have found it possible to 
operate them easily 280 out of a possible 300 work- 
ing days. 

The fact that electric trucks have proven so satis- 
factory in the service of the express company, brew- 
ers, department stores and to many other concerns 
who have used them extensively, should be conclusive 
proof of their dependability, but they seem to be sur- 
rounded by an air of mystery which, I believe, could 
easily be removed by co-operation on the part of the 
electric truck manufacturer, the battery manufacturer 
and the central stations, by the simple method of fur- 
nishing detailed information through advertising or, 
perhaps better still, by providing field engineers who 
could devote their time to the intelligent analysis of 
trucking propositions. I believe that all concerns 
having a trucking proposition to solve would be glad 
to have a transportation engineer undertake an analvsis 
of their trucking propositions and would use the elec- 
tric to a very great extent as soon as they were shown 
its advantages. In this I believe the. truck manufac- 
turer and the battery manufacturer should take the 
initiative because they have the products of their fac- 
tories to dispose of. On the other hand, while the 
truck manufacturer and battery manufacturer accom- 
plishes a sale, that sale must be looked upon as a single 
sale as they may not sell another; whereas the instal- 


The foregoing compilation is a recapitulation of 
average cost of operation of a single electric vehicle, 
taken from the reports received by the American Rail- 
way Express Co. from three cities, representing the 
eastern, central and southern parts of the country. 
These averages are obtained by dividing the number 
of trucks operated in the fleet into the total number 
of days in service, total mileage, electricity cost, bat- 
tery repairs, tire repairs and renewals, etc.. covering 
a period of six months, from July 1, 1918, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1918, for each citv; also the total aggregate 
cost of operation of one “electric” for the entire six 
months and the average cost per month of operating 
one vehicle based on the figures for the six months, 
for which see foregoing table. 

[The above paper, presented by Mr. LaSchum at 
the convention of the National Electric Light Associ- 
ation held recently at Atlantic City, attracted a very 
large amount of interest and discussion because of the 
weight carried by Mr. LaSchum’s statements, and the 
authentic data as to electric truck performance. Mr. 
TaSchum tells the central stations to go after the load 
represented by the electric truck. He tells the truck 
manufacturers to co-operate with the central stations 
and help along a good cause. This article is not 
propaganda; it deals with facts. It deals with transpor- 
tation placed upon a dollar and centsbasis.—EDb1tor. | 
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‘Terms Used in Rate Cases Defined 


Second of Twelve Articles on Electric Utility Valuation and 
Rates — Importance of Accurate Knowledge of Terms Most 
Commonly Used in Rate Cases — Principal Terms Defined 


By CHARLES W. McKAY 


Chief Appraisal Engineer, Cooley & Marvin Co., Boston, Chicago and Toronto. 


N THE first installment of this series the various 
methods of ascertaining the rate-base value of 
electric utilities were discussed, albeit in a very 


general way. The thought was 
suggested to the reader that, 
with the lack of conclusive evi- 
dence to the contrary, the repro- 
duction method afforded the 
fairest method of determining 
the value of electric utility prop- 
erties. Before proceeding with 
the discussion of the subject of 
reproduction-cost values, it may 
be well to give the reader some 
idea of the real meaning of the 
various terms used in electric 
utility rate and valuation work. 

The writer knows that this 
phase of the subject may prove 
somewhat dry to the readers of 
this series, but his past expe- 
rience has proved conclusively 
that it is most essential that op- 
erating utility executives shall 
have at least a fundamental 
knowledge of the terms used in 
electrical utility valuation work. 
The writer knows of many in- 
stances where a most intelligent 
and up-to-date utility manager 
has been made the scapegoat of 
a utility rate case, due to the 
fact that he has displayed utter 
ignorance of the real meaning of 
valuation terms in his testimony 
before public service commis- 
sions and courts. It is hoped, 
therefore. that the reader will 
disregard the seemingly highly 
technical—and_ therefore unin- 
teresting—nature of the present 
discussion and apply himself 
diligently to the acquisition of a 
thorough understanding of the 
real significance of apnraisal 
terms. The writer can vouch 
for the fact that, if the reader 
should he exposed to the most 


undesirable ordeal of testifying before public service 


Need for Exact Knowledge of 
Rate Procedure. 


REATER need exists now probably 

than ever before Jor the managers 
of public utilities to present with excep- 
tional care any rate questions that must 
be submitted to public service commis- 
sions or the courts. The continuance 
of high operating costs simultaneously 
with public appeals to reduce rates or 
efforts to prevent further necessary rate 
increases compel the utility to be pre- 
pared with not only all the facts bearing 
on its case, but also to have an accurate 
knowledge of rate-case procedure in or- 
der to avoid falling into a trap cleverly 
set by opposing counsel. 


One of the objects of this series of 
articles by Mr. McKay is to furnish m- 
formation on present rate and valuation 


procedure to meet the needs of the busy 
manager who has not taken the time to 
acquaint himself therewith. The first 
article, in the issue of May 11, served 
as a general introduction to the modern 
practice of utility regulation by com- 
missions. The terms now most com- 
monly used and which must be properly 
comprehended to be intelligently used, 
are defined in the present article. Future 
articles of this series are to appear in 
the first and third tssue of each month. 


These articles constitute only one fea- 
ture of a Rate and Valuation Depart- 
ment being organised for our readers 
by Mr. McKay. Other features will be 
to discuss current rate cases with a view 
to pointing out their possible application 
to readers, also to act as a clearing 
house for questions which may occur to 
readers as to the administration of their 
own rate and valuation problems, 


and other public utility rate and valuation matters. 
The following glossary of appraisement terms is 
the result of some 10 or 12 years’ study, on the part 


cf the author, of the best prac- 
tice adopted by the various com- 
missions and by the leading 
authorities on electrical utility 
rate and valuation matters. 

There are certain prelim- 
inary definitions which must be 
thoroughly assimilated in order 
to understand the subsequent in- 
stallments of this series. These 
definitions are primarily a func- 
tion of the subject of economics. 

Utility —The Standard Dic- 
tionary defines the word “utility” 
as “The quality, character or 
state of being useful or service- 
able; fitness to supply the nat- 
ural needs of man; that service- 
ableness which is the basis of 
the value of a thing.” 

As far as we are concerned, 
in the consideration of the sub- 
ject of electrical utility rates and 
values, the keynote of the real 
meaning of the word “utility” 1s 
sounded by the phrase “char- 
acter or state of being useful or 
serviceable.” This phrase rather 
implies that the service referred 
to is that of some more or less 
tangible commodity. 

Public utility corporations, 
therefore, are those corporations 
which furnish the public with 
such commodities—if we may 
use this term—as transporta- 
tion, electric light, electric power 
or telephone service. In other 
words, the commodity sold to 
the public is “service,” hence the 
companies dispensing this serv- 
ice are frequently known as 
public service corporations. 

Property.—Perhaps the next 
most important fundamental 


definition is that of property. Property has been de- 


commissions or courts, he will be amply repaid for the 
time spent in perusing this installment. 


FUNDAMENTAL DEFINITIONS. 


This whole science of appraisement of electrical 
utility properties is so new that it is but natural that 
a difference of opinion should arise, even among ex- 
perts, as to the proper definition and application of 
the various terms commonly used in electrical 


fined as the “legal right to possession, use, enjoyment 
and disposal of a thing.” The term “property” as 
applied to electrical utilities may be subdivided into 
two component elements: First, physical or tangible 
property, and second, intangible property. It is thought 
that these two terms will be self-explanatory; how- 
ever, this whole subject will be discussed in detail in 
subsequent installments. 

For the present, suffice it to sav. the.physical prop- 
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erty of an electrical utility corporation consists of its 
strictly material assets, such as land, buildings, tracks, 
rolling stock, pole lines, primary circuits, secondary 
circuits, underground subways, etc. | 

The intangible property consists of such items as 
franchise privileges, going values, etc. 

Value —This leads us up to a definition of the 
term “value.” The terms “value” and “cost” are fre- 
quently used synonymously, and most improperly so. 
Cost may represent value; reversely, value may or 
may not reflect cost. 

A very old and reliable definition of value is the 
following: “Value is the Latin term corresponding to 
the Saxon ‘worth.’ The fundamental idea which un- 
derlies ‘worth’ is the capacity to satisfy a want. If 
we need a nail and find a broken one. we may say 
that nail is worthless, that is, it is valueless or not 
valuable for the purpose we have in mind. Value or 
worth thus implies usefulness or utility. * * * As a 
preliminary definition, then, we may say that the value 
of anything is the exposition of our estimate of its 
utility, meaning by utility its capacity to satisfy human 
wants. Value * * * has a meaning only when attached 
to the definite quantity of an article. The value of 
iron means nothing; the value of a ton of iron means 
something.” : 

This definition is taken from Prof. Edwin R. A. 
Seligman’s “Principles of Economics,” pages 173, 175 
and 181. This definition has become an axiom in elec- 
tric utility valuation work. 
definition serves excellently to convey the real mean- 
ing of the term value, it has one error: The “broken 
nail” referred to in Professor Seligman’s definition of 
course ordinarily would be useless and therefore 
valueless ; however, if this particular nail happens to 
be in a junk heap or scrap pile, it, together with the 
rest of the contents of the scrap pile, would have a 
certain value. Of course, the value of the broken nail 
would in itself be infinitesimal. Nevertheless, in con- 
nection with the rest of the contents of the scrap heap 
it would have a certain value. s 

In this connection it is interesting to note that 
value is largely influenced by scientific development. 

Certain articles which a few years ago were abso- 
lutely valueless, today have a very real value. To 
illustrate: Many plants some years ago entirely dis- 
regarded by-products of manufacture. Today, how- 
ever, these same plants are giving the utmost atten- 
tion to the utilization of these by-products and in 
many cases they (the by-products) have become a 
real and tangible monetary asset. Take, for instance, 
the case of coal tar. Twenty-five years ago it was 
considered an entirely useless by-product of certain 
manufacturing processes. Now, however, with the 
development of analytical chemistry, coal tar is used 
in a large way for the manufacture of certain well 
nigh indispensable drugs, such, for instance, as 
verinol, sulphonal and trional. 

In other words, value in the last analysis must be 
largely predicated upon use, or, to put the same 
thought in modern commercial phraseology, upon the 
amount of money which may be obtained from its sale. 


Cost.—This word “cost” is used in many senses. 
As previously pointed out, it is often used as the 
synonym of value. This, obviously, is wrong; refer- 
ring again to Professor Seligman, I think we can 
derive a very clear meaning of the word “cost.” Cost 
is used in a variety of senses. To the consumer cost 
means price. If a thing costs a dollar, he means that 
the price is a dollar. To the producer, cost means 
total outlay expended in production. Here the cost is 
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usually less than the price, the difference between the 
cost and price being profit. A machine may cost the 
builder $10, but he may sell it for the price of $12. 
To apply this definition to the present subject of elec- 
tric utility valuation and rates, it may be said that the 
cost of any item of an electric utility plant is the price 
paid for that item plus the amounts expended for 
freight and installation. 

Appraisal.—There is one more fundamental def- 
inition which should not be overlooked in discussing 
this subject of electric utility rates and values. 

The word “appraisal,” according to the Standard 
Dictionary, is the “act of appraising valuation, espe- 
cially official valuation, as of an estate, etc.” 

This term is also used to describe a report present- 
ing the results of the valuation of a property. It is 
thought, however, that the term appraisement better 
fits this case. 


DERIVATIVE TERMS. 


There are certain terms prevalent in electric utility 


_ rate and valuation practice before commissions and 


courts which are derivatives, or modifications, of the 
terms defined in the foregoing paragraphs. These 
terms will be discussed briefly. 


Fair Value —Regardless of the method used in the 
appraisement of an electric utility property, the ulti- 
mate object is the determination of a value which 
will be fair to all concerned. Just what constitutes 
fair value has been long a bone of contention between 
electric utility valuation experts. In the case of the 
Covington & Lexington Turnpike, 164 U. S. Supreme 
Court, the Court has set forth the following factors 
for consideration in the determination of fair value: 


1. Original cost. 

2. Amounts expended in permanent improvement. 

3. Market valuation of outstanding stocks and 
bonds. 

4. Reproduction cost. 

5. Probable earning capacity. 

6. Operating expenses, in relation to the corre- 
sponding operating revenues. 

Obviously, all of these items, in so far as possible, 
should be considered in the determination of the fair 
value of electric utility properties for purposes of 
rate-making. 

Physical Value—lIt has been previously suggested 
that the appraisement of an electrical utility property 
may be divided into two major classifications: The 
determination of the value of physical property and 
the determination of the value of the intangible assets. 

A short and concise definition of physical value is 
the following: The value of that portion of a property 
which can be “seen and felt” and which is “capable 
of being inventoried.” 

In other words, the physical value is the value of 
that portion of the property which is determined by 
the pricing out of the inventory of the physical or 
tangible assets. 


Original Cost.—The foregoing discussion of the 
subject of original cost obviates the necessity of a 
definition of this term. The meaning of the term ts 
self-evident. The amount paid for an item of plant 
plus cost of freight and installation constitutes the 
original cost. 

Collateral Cost.—There are many items which en- 
ter into the valuation of the physical property which 
are not directly related to the appraisement of the 
inventory. Among these items may be cited: 


1. General and legal expenses during construction. 
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2. Engineering and general supervision during 
construction. s 

3. Taxes and insurance during construction. 

4. Interest during construction. 

These items are usually termed collateral construc- 
tion cost. 

It is thought that the reader will grasp the sig- 
nificance of this item best in conjunction with those 


subsequent installments which deal specifically with 


this particular phase of the subject. 

Reproduction Cost.—Reproduction cost, as the 
term implies, is the cost of replacing the property as 
found at the date of appraisement at costs prevalent 
at the appraisal date. 

It is thought that it will be unnecessary here to 
enter into detailed definition of reproduction cost in 
view of the preliminary discussion given in the fore- 
going installment. This whole question, however, will 
be made the subject of a future installment of this 
series. 

Unit Cost.—It is but natural that the appraisement 
of an electric utility property will involve the pricing 
out of a large number of homogeneous items. For 
instance, a certain company may have several thou- 
sand 30-ft. poles and perhaps an equal number of 
poles of other sizes. Rather than price out each pole 
separately, it 1s customary to derive a certain cost 
which may be applied to any group of homogeneous 
poles, or to any group of homogeneous equipment. 
Such a cost is termed “a unit cost.” For instance, if 
we find that the thousand 30-ft. poles above referred 
to were purchased under exactly similar circumstances 
and, to all intents and purposes, are practically the 
same, we may derive a certain cost per pole which will 
apply to any pole in the group. This cost will be 
“a unit cost.” 

Scrap Value-——Henry Floy, the pioneer of the 
subject of electric utility valuation, said: “All physical 
property has a certain scrap, or junk, value—a mini- 
mum basis beyond which there is no depreciation; 
hence, physical property can only deteriorate until it 
reaches a scrap value.” 

In other words, nearly every item of electric utility 
preperty has a certain value if disposed of to the 
junk dealer. 

Tlie disposal of such property, however, to a junk 
dealer may involve a certain cost. The net cost—that 
which the junk dealer pays for the property—is the 
scrap value. 

Salvage Value for Re-use.—It sometimes happens 
that due to obsolescence and inadequacy (it is thought 
that the significance of these terms will be familiar to 
the readers of this series) there is a necessity for the 
retirement of plant before it has reached the end of 
its useful life, from the standpoint of age and wear 
and tear; in such cases it is customary to sell the plant 
and to replace it by something more modern and up- 
to-date and in this case the revenue derived from the 
sale will necessarily be appreciably higher than the 
scrap value. Such revenue is usually known as salvage 
value for re-use. 

lV earing Valwe.—The difference between the cost 
—whether it be determined on original-cost or repro- 
duction-cost basis—and the scrap value is known as 
the “wearing value.” In other words, the wearing 
value is that portion of the total value of any item of 
the plant which entirely passes out of existence during 
the useful life of that item. To illustrate: A machine 
costing $1000 is sold for $100 as scrap. The differ- 
ence between the cost and the scrap value is $900; 
this Sgoo constitutes the wearing value. 
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Service Value.—It sometimes happens that ma- 
chinery and equipment, which is obsolete and which is 
nearly worn out, is still retained in service. Theo- 
retically, from the standpoint of the appraiser, it has 
only a scrap or salvage value. 

Nevertheless, the mere fact that it is giving service 
warrants a higher valuation than the mere scrap value. 
The value thus assigned is known as the service 
value. To illustrate: Referring to the example cited 
in the foregoing paragraph, the machine costing $1000 
and having scrap value of $100 may have so dete- 
riorated that it has reached the point where it is good 
operating practice to junk it—for $100—but for some 
reason, possibly delayed deliveries on the part of the 
manufacturers of similar equipment, it has been re- 
tained in service; therefore, instead of appraising it 
at $100, the appraisal engineer will in his valuation 
ascribe to this particular machine a slightly higher 
value; let us say, for the sake of illustration, $200 
or $300. 

The value as thus assigned would be the “service 
value,” rather than the scrap value. 

We have now covered the explanation of the terms 
in current use in electrica! utility rate and valuation 
work. The writer again recommends that the reader 
carefully review these terms, with the thought that a 
thorough familiarity with them may obviate subse- 
quent embarrassment in testifying before public util- 
ity commissions and courts. i 

It is a known fact that opposing counsel are prone 
to use every effort to disqualify witnesses on the 
ground that they are incompetent to testify to the sub- 
ject in hand. The misuse of electric utility rate and 
valuation terms may give the opposing counsel the 
opportunity they are keenly looking for. 


PENNSYLVANIA ENGINEERS DISCUSS 
HEAT TREATMENT. 


On Mav 20 a joint meeting of the Engineers’ 
Society of Western Pennsylvania and the Pittsburgh 
Section, Heat Treaters Research Society was held in 
the auditorium of the Union Arcade building, Pitts- 
burgh. The principal feature of this meeting was a 
paper presented by T. D. Lynch, research engineer, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., on heat 
treatment of steel, illustrated by lantern slides. In 
his paper Mr. Lynch discussed material in design; 
standardized treatments; results of standard heat 
treatment; special grades of steel and special treat- 
ment and heat treatment of United States common 
steel shells, the latter embracing heating furnace and 
quenching devices, water treatment of 6 and 8-in. 
shells, and oil treatment of 6 and 8-in. shells. 


FORT WAYNE SECTION, A. I. E. E., ELECTS 
OFFICERS. 


Officers of the Fort Wayne Section of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers, for the coming 
vear of 1919-1920, were elected as follows: C. I. 
Hall, chairman: QO. B. Rineheart, secretary-treasurer ; 
and W. S. Hall, W. Howard Miller, A. F. Welch, E. 
A. Barnes and P. C. Morganthaler, members of the 
executive committee. These officers will be installed 
the first of August and will preside over the first 
meeting of the year to be held in September. The 
Fort Wavne section is composed of 75 members and 
is in a satisfactory condition, both in membership and 
in interest taken in the work, the program for the past 
year having been interesting and helpful. 
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Standard Practice of Hand Firing 


Methods of Hand Firing — Recommendations for Firing — 
Keeping the Fuel Bed in Proper Condition—Banking Fires 


By ROBERT JUNE 


Mechanical Engineer. 


power plant, improper firing is among the most 

important. Also, given a fair measure of intel- 
ligence, good intention and determination to improve 
operation on the part of the boiler-room crew, im- 
proper firing may be easily bettered. 

There are two general methods of hand-fring; 
first, the spreading method ; second, the coking method. 

In the spreading method a small amount of coal 
is fired at one time and spread evenly over the fuel 
bed, front to rear. In order that the entire fire may 
not be blanketed with green coal, the surface of the 
bed is divided into sections which are fired alternately. 
Thus on a furnace with three firing doors, the rear 
half of the grate is fired through doors 1 and 3, and 
the forward half through door 2, at the same time. 
At the next firing, the arrangement is reversed and 
the forward half of the grate fired through doors I 
and 3 and the rear through door 2. 

In the coking method, fresh coal is fired to a con- 
siderable depth either over the entire front half of the 
furnace or along one side. This coal is allowed to 
remain for some time until it is well coked. It is then 
pushed to the back of the furnace or to the opposite 
side, the object being to maintain a section of the fur- 
nace at white hot heat in order that the volatile gases 
from the green coal may be thoroughly burned. 

Of the two methods, it may be said that modern 
practice leans more and more to the spreading method. 
This is because of its evident tendency to produce 
higher efficiency, higher CO,, lower flue-gas temper- 
ature and more uniform steam generation—results 
attributable to greater constancy in furnace temper- 
atures. 

On the other hand, the coking method produces 
less clinker since the levelling of the fire at the fring 
period shakes more ash through the grates. The longer 
hring period produces a general lowering in CQ, and 
. there is a tendency to admit excess of air through the 
thin spofs. The coking method cannot be used suc- 
cessfully with a fluctuating load as holes which cannot 
be seen develop in the rear of the fuel bed. 


O: THE various sources of coal waste in the 


STANDARD PRACTICE FOR Hanp FIRING. 


The position of the fireman and the location of 
the coal pile have a great deal more to do with secur- 
ing good results in hand-firing than is generally sup- 
posed. l 

The position of the fireman must be such that he 
can see the entire fuel bed and at the same time throw 
-coal easily wherever it may be required. The prefer- 
able position is 414 to 5 ft. in front of the furnace 
and 12 to 18 in. to the left of the center of the door. 
(Fig. 1.) 

The coal car or platform should be not over 2 ft. 
away. It is very desirable that the floor of the car 
-or platform from which the fireman shovels be at an 
elevation of 18 to 20 in. from the floor on which he 
‘stands. 

A straight line is the shortest distance between two 


points, therefore the fireman should see that the direc- 
tion of travel of his scoop approximates at all times 
the center line of the fire door. This is the least tiring 
motion. It is also the one which gives the greatest 
command of the scoop. A great deal depends upon 
the termination of the freman’s throw. If he lands it 
with a smart tap upon the bottom edge of the door 
frame, it will fly off and spread itself properly. 
(Fig. 2.) 

If the fireman, however, does not mind his stroke 
and allows it to terminate inside the furnace, in mid- 
air, he will not only wear himself out physically but 
will not maintain a good fire. This may seem like a 
small point to emphasize, but it is surprising to find 
men who have been firing for considerable periods of 
time who do not handle even so simple a tool as a 
shovel properly. Remember that hand-firing is hard 
work and that it calls for the exercise of both skill 
and muscle. 

Be sure that the fireman is not forced to work in 
cramped quarters. The 6 or 7 ft. mentioned between 
the coal pile and the fire door is none too much. If 
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the coal is brought nearer the fireman is forced to 


‘stand away from his proper position, not only to avoid 


the heat, but also to get the proper swing to his scoop. 
(Fig. 3.) | 

There is another point of apparently minor impor- 
tance but upon which a great deal of the fireman’s 
muscular efhciency depends; that is, whether or not 
a smooth floor is provided, free from all obstructions 
in the coal car or on coal platform. If the fireman’s 
shovel must encounter rivets on the floor, he has con- 
tinually to make extra motions to handle his scoop 
thus not only using extra muscular effort but losing 
valuable time during which the fire doors are open 
and cold air in large quantities is passing into the 
furnace. 

It is best to fire small quantities of coal at fre- 
quent intervals. When this is done, thin spaces in the 
fuel bed can be caught before they are burned through 
and admit large quantities of cold air. 

Depending upon grate size and draft, coal can be 
best fired in quantities about as follows: Two pounds, 
or a trifle over, per square foot of grate surface is 
good standard practice with a 1-in. draft. Ona grate 
7 by Q ft., 125 to 250 Ib. of, coal, or approximately 
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o to 10 shovels, would be about right for a single 
firing. Intervals between firing in this case would be 
5 to 6 minutes. With lower draft, this could be in- 
= creased to 8 or 9 minutes. Firing by the clock at 
regular periods is one of the very best ways in the 
world to insure good results with hand firing. This 
regularity possesses the important advantage of keep- 
ing the fuel supply practically proportional to the 
air supply. 

The frequent firing of light quantities of coal 
rather than the firing of heavy quantities of coal at 
longer periods is desirable for a number of reasons. 
As coal reaches the fuel bed the white heat of the 
furnace causes the almost immediate distillation of 
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the volatile matter, the process taking but 2 or 3 min- 
utes at most for practically complete distillation. To 
insure the complete combustion of volatile matter we, 
therefore, require a very large quantity of air at the 
moment of greatest rate of distillation, with a de- 
creasing quantity of air as the rate of distillation de- 
creases. It is, of course, not practical to have such 
regulation of the air supply in any hand-fired furnace 
of the present date. Consequently, a condition of 
insufficient air in the furnace occurs immediately fol- 
lowing the introduction of the fresh supply of coal, 
followed by a period when air supply is about right 
and in turn by a period when the air supply is greatly 
in excess of actual requirements. Thus a loss due to 
insufficient air and a loss due to excess of air at each 
firing takes place. As these losses are much greater 
proportionately when large quantities of coal are fired 
and, following the period of distillation, allows longer 
periods of excess air, it follows that the more nearly 
continuous firing of small quantities of coal can be 
approached, the better results will be obtained. 

If attempt is made to use automatic air control 
devices it must not be presumed that their use permits 
of any laxity in firing. They may make good firing 
better but they will not make poor firing good. 


Cover UP THE THIN SPOTS. 


Good hand-firing is a matter of skill and expe- 
rience. It involves placing just the proper quantity 
of coal, of just the proper coarseness or fineness on 
exactly the right spot of the fuel bed at precisely the 
right time. It is a pleasure to watch a good fireman 
in action. Almost mechanically he reaches for coarse 
coal to build up the general level of his fuel bed, thus 
avoiding loss of fine coal through the grate. When he 
finds a thin spot with air rushing through, he first 
pushes incandescent coal over the spot from another 
part of the fuel bed before throwing on green coal. 
In throwing green coal on a thin spot he uses fine 
material and builds up the spot gradually rather than 
trying to fill it all at once with a large quantity of 
green coal. If he were to pile in a large quantity of 
green coal on a thin spot he would create a new high 
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spot. If he finds a high spot in his fuel bed he exam- 
ines it with the bar for clinkers. Only by exercising 
that care which is a development of real interest in 
his work does the fireman obtain effective results; 
therefore, every incentive should be offered the fire- 
man to do his work well. 


THICKNESS OF FIRE. 


The resistance of the fuel bed to the passage of air 
varies almost proportionately with its thickness. It 
follows that a thin fuel bed is necessary where high 
Capacities are required, since the rate of combustion is 
in such cases largely dependent upon the amount of 
air which can be brought through the fuel bed. Under 
normal conditions, with a medium-sized boiler oper- 
ated at normal rating, firing run-of-mine coal, a 4 to 


. 8-in. fuel bed represents the practical minimum and 


maximum thicknesses. Preferably under such condi- 
tions the fuel bed should be under 6 in. thick. Where 
trouble is experienced in maintaining steam pressure, 
the first point of investigation should be the fuel bed. 
The trouble can probably be eliminated by cutting 
down on the thickness of fuel bed. Remember that 
unless there are holes in the fuel bed, oxygen will not 
pass through even a very thin bed without being 
burned. The Bureau of Mines is authority for the 
statement that there is not more than 2% oxygen in 
the gases arising from a fuel bed 3 to 4 in. thick, 
whereas there is 25% combustible gas. This means 
then, that a thin fuel bed need not be feared and that 
with both a thin bed and a thick one it is necessary 
to admit a considerable quantity of air over the fire in 
order to furnish the necessary oxygen to complete the 
burning of the combustible gases arising from the 
fuel bed. 
ARBATING THE SMOKE PROBLEM. 


Hand-fired furnaces, as a rule, are most obstinate 
smoke-producers. Although they can be operated eff- 
ciently without the production of objectionable smoke, 
the result depends more upon the fireman than upon 
the design of the furnace. The chief difficulty with 


hand-fired furnaces lies in the intermittent nature of 
the firing. When a fresh charge of coal is fed into 
the furnace, an enormous volume of volatile matter is 
evolved. For complete combustion, a corresponding 
amount of air must be supplied and intimately mixed 
with the comparatively cool heating surface. In the 
average hand-fired furnace, the combustion chamber is 
so small and the heating surface is so close to the 
grate that the partly burned gases strike the heating 
surface before oxidation is complete and combustion 
is hindered or even completely arrested. The most 
economical and smokeless hand-fired plants are those 
See approach the continuous feed of the mechanical 
stoker. 


June 7, 1919. 


Two methods of cleaning fires in hand-fired fur- 
Maces are in general vogue. In the side method, one 
side of the fire is cleaned at a time. Iri the front-to- 
rear method, the burning coal is pushed with the hoe 
against the bridge wall, the clinker from the front half 
of the furnace is loosened and pulled out, and the 
burning coal is spread over the bare grates, the process 
then being reversed for the rear half of the furnace. 
For smokeless operation, the side method is prefer- 
able and should be carried out as follows: 

Build up the fire on one side and let the other side 
burn down. Just before cleaning, “wing” over the 
live coal from the burned-out side and pull out the 
clinker and ash, cleaning the grates thoroughly. Cover 
the clean grates with green coal and push over live 
coal from the other side. When the cleaned side has 
become thoroughly ignited and the volatile matter has 
passed off, throw in coal to fill the spots not covered 
and pull the clinker and ash out of the other side. 
Cover the grates with green coal as before, winging 
over the live coals from the opposite side. Keep the 
panels open and allow the fresh coal to ignite thor- 
oughly. Never allow the fire to burn low before 
cleaning if carrying a heavy load, as there is a possi- 
bility of losing the steam pressure. 


KEEPING DowWN SMOKE IN BANKING FIRES. 


The following rules, suggested by Osborn Mon- 
nett, represent the best standard practice in elim- 
inating smoke in banking fires: Throw 15 or 20 scoops 
of coal on each side. Open the panel doors slightly, 
close the ash-pit doors and partially close the damper. 
To break up the bank, level the fire, with the panel 
‘doors open, and start firing by the usual method, 
making sure the damper is wide open. 

Keep the fire bright by the spreading method. using 
the panel doors and steam jets, and regulate the steam 
pressure with the ash-pit doors. This insures a tem- 
perature in the furnace high enough to maintain the 
brick work at the igniting point of the coal and pro- 
motes combustion of the volatile matter. At the same 
time, it keeps down the distillation of the volatile mat- 
ter to a low rate, and by having the damper open and 
the panels cracked, the circulation of the gases is not 
retarded. Do not try to regulate the steam pressure 
by the damper or smoke will be produced. 

The method just described is contrary to the gen- 
eral rules for firing but its philosophy is explained in 
the following manner: If a shovel of coal is thrown 
on a bright fire by the spreading method, every par- 
ticle of the coal is immediately subjected to the intense 
heat of the fire and the volatile matter is rapidly 
driven off. If this is followed by more coal, the result 
is a volume of volatile matter which is beyond the 
capacity of the furnace to handle without dense smoke. 

If, on the other hand, the fuel is fired in a lump 
from the shovel without spreading, there is a consid- 
erable quantity of the coal which does not immediately 
become subjected to the high temperature. The coal 
on the outside ot the pile gives up its volatile and the 
coal within is not affected until the volatile matter has 
been distilled from the outside lumps. Furthermore, 
the volatile matter from the inner portions of the pile 
must pass outward through the incandescent outer 
layers of fuel, much in the same way as in the under- 
feed stoker. In this way the production of smoke can 
be retarded and the more coal thrown on the fire at 
once, the less smoke. Two shovels of coal fired by 
the spreading method on a clean bright fire will make 
more smoke than 10 shovels of coal fired by the lump 
method. In practice, it will be necessary to determine 
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just how much coal should be fired at once, but 6 to 8 . 
shovels on a side with the draft operated according to 
the method ordinarily used will be found about right. 
When a battery of boilers is to be fired, the fires 
should be fed by the alternate method as before, pass- 
ing from one boiler to another until they are all 
charged and then repeating on the other side of the 
furnaces. It should be determined by experiment, 
however, just how many furnaces can be fired con- 
secutively without producing dense smoke, and after 
this has once been made known, the fireman should 
adhere strictly to the rules laid down in this regard. 


IMMEDIATE RESUMPTION OF PUBLIC 
BUILDING URGED. 


National Federation of Construction Industries Proposes 
Concentrated Program. 


Recent reports compiled by the National Federa- 
tion of Construction Industries indicate that, after a 
protracted period of hesitancy on the part of con- 
sumers of construction materials, business is now 
steadily increasing. This partial resumption of con-` 
struction has not been accompanied by a decline in 
material prices. Between October and March there 
was a very slight decrease in the prices of some com- 
modities. Since March, prices in many lines have 
advanced. 

The advances in prices of construction materials 
have in some instances exceeded the average in other 
lines owing to the fact that the composite advance in ` 
the prices of construction materials was only 84% in 
November, 1918, as compared with an average ad- 
vance in the prices of all commodities of 116%, due 
to building inactivity during the war. Business men 
now generally concede that the nation is on a per- 
manently higher price level and construction material 
prices are at this time slowly rising to that level. This 
fact makes it practically certain that the cost of con- 
struction will steadily advance during the next several 
months until they reach the new level, after. which 
they will fluctuate within narrow limits. 

Investigation reveals the regretable fact that the 
increase of building construction during the past few 
months has been due to private initiative and not to 
the construction of public works. While the bolster- 
ing up of prices by useless public expenditure is 
always to be discountenanced, it is generally admitted 
that the construction of public works would facilitate 
the resumption of general business. To this end, the 
Federation proposes that the public works programs 
which normally would be extended over the next sev- 
eral years be concentrated into the immediate future. 
The saving to the country resulting from a quick gen- 
eral resumption of normal business, following the 
stimulus of large public activities of a legitimate 
nature, will many times offset the saving effected by 
the policies of retrenchment or very limited purchase. 

There is but little if any doubt that the next few 
years will be a period of great activity and prosperity. 
Such being the case, a less than normal amount of 
public works construction during these years would 
be highly in order because labor and industry would 
be fully employed with private affairs. But in the 
meantime and until the business of this country has 
gotten back to a normal basis, the Congress of the 
United States and the several states and municipalities 
should take up the slack in business by providing for 
concentrated programs of public works. 
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“The Signal Corps’ Job to Provide the 
Nerve System for the A. E.F. 


Fighting Forces Linked, and Communication with the Rear Main- 
tained—127,750 Miles of Line Operated — Corps Proved Its Worth 
in Many Emergencies at Front and Frustrated{the Enemy’s Plans 


ROM the days of the 
B creck torch bearer 

to wireless, the art of 
signaling has been per- 
fecting itself until in this 
war its possibilities im- 
posed upon the Signal 
Corps of the American 
Army the duty not only 
of keeping every part of 
the vast organization be- 
tween front line trench 
and Washington in 
liaison but of discovering 
and reporting enemy 
movements as well. 

An army without a 
Signal Corps would be 
like a man without a 
nervous system. It could 
not make a single co-ordi- 
nated movement. The 
great network of wires 
from company to bat- 
talion and from battalion to regimental headquarters, 
thence on to divisional, army and general headquar- 
ters, later interlaced with another great system of 
lines in the Services of Supply, and finally extending 
back more than 3000 miles to the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army himself, is patterned curiously, both in 
function and action, after the nervous system of the 
human body. yah des 

Through this system of nerves the guiding brains 
of the Army received information and the resulting 
commands were sent out to the centers of action. 

The Signal Corps of the A. E. F. was charged 
with two special fields of action—the construction, 
operation and maintenance of a general system of 
communication by telegraph, telephone and radio in 
the S. ©. S., and communication by every practical 
means within and between fighting units. 

The way in which the Signal Corps met these 
responsibilities can never be measured in dollars and 
cents, and yet it is interesting to know that a very 
conservative estimate places the money-earning power 
of that organization as a telephone and telegraph com- 
pany alone during the war at $6,650,000, apportioned 
as follows: Telegrams, 8,685,960, $4,600,000; tele- 
phone calls. local, 25.184.500, $1,130,000; telephone 
calls. long distance, 870,148, $920,000. . 

The A. E. F. Signal Corps operated 202,500 kilome- 
ters (127.752 miles) of lines, of which 62.500 
kilometers were combat lines maintained under the 
most dangerous and trying conditions at the front, and 
only 32,800 kilometers were lines leased from the 
French. Its telephone lines ran, through 306 head 
central offices and 14,854 telephone stations, of which 
123 central offices and 3064 telephone stations were 
at the front. Tt had 198 telegraph offices. 64 of which 


many little 
interest. 


HIS article gives a modest but excellent sum- 
mary of the work of the Signal Corps with 
the American Expeditionary Forces in France. 
It discloses not only the magnitude and impor- 
tance of the tasks undertaken by this Corps, but 
knoun features of exceptional 


The work of the Signal Corps was directed 
and carried out very largely by American tele- 
phone and telegraph men, assisted by a group of 
experienced women telephone operators. To 
their ingenuity and daring, combined unth ability 
to handle lines, circuits and instruments effec- 
tively, are due most of the electrical achieve- 
ments of the Signal Corps, of which any Amer- 
ican clectrical man may well be proud. By per- 

= mission of the Chief Signal Officer, A. E. F., this 
article is reproduced from “Stars and Stripes,” 
the oficial organ of the A. E. F. 
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were with the advance 
armies. 

There are times when 
hgures, however large, 
seem to shrink before big- 
ger things. For example, 
work of the Radio Sec- 
tion of the Signal Corps 
saved thousands of lives 
in the St. Miuhiel drive. 
The location of enemy 
radio stations the night 
before the attack of Sept. 
12, 1918, was the deter- 
mining factor in the de- 
cision of the Intelligence 
Section that the Germans 
had not withdrawn from 
the region, despite almost 
overwhelming evidence to 
the contrary. At the time, 
the sending of the infan- 
try forward without ar- 
tillery support was being 
seriously considered. Thanks to the alertness of our 
Signal Corps, even the enemy’s plans for a counter- 
attack were caught by our intercept stations three 
hours before it was to have developed. 

In a letter to the Chief Signal Officer of the 
A. E. F., dated Feb. 19, 1919, General Pershing said: 

“Each army, corps and division has had its full 
quota of field signal battalions, which, in spite of 
serious losses in battle, accomplished their work, and 
it is not too much to say that without their faithful 
and brilliant efforts and the communications which 
they installed, operated and maintained, the successes 
of our armies would not have been achieved.” 

The Signal Corps was essentially a combat organ- 
ization, with three-fourths of its troops serving at the 
front. At the time of the armistice there were 1000 
officers and 27,000 members of its personnel on duty 
with the armies at the front, and only 462 officers and 
6038 men in the S. O. S. 

There should be mentioned in particular as aug- 
menting this personnel 223 American women who 
came from from the States in six operating units. An 
Army report says: “It is only fair to state that the 
good service rendered under nerve-racking conditions 
during the last strenuous months of the war when 
the big push was on was due in no small part to the 
ability of the operators and their untiring zeal and 
labor in the service.” And some of these “hello girls” 
got right up into the midst of it, too. A unit under Miss 
Grace Banker, as chief operator, handled the heavv 
telephone traffic of the First Army headquarters dur- 
ing two important operations—and handled it well. 


SIGNAL Corps WITH THE ARMIES. 
The accomplishments of the Signal Corps in battle 
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and of that part of its personnel serving with the 
armies constitutes naturally the chapter of its work of 
which it is most proud. A field signal battalion of 14 
officers and 459 men was attached to each army, army 
corps and division. Two telegraph battalions of ten 
officers and 212 men each were assigned for duty with 
each army and one with each corps. 

The field signal battalions were composed of a 
headquarters and supply section, a radio company and 
a wire and outpost company. The telegraph battalions 
were provided with motorcycles, trailers and trucks 
and all implements and materials for constructing and 
repairing telephone and telegraph lines. 

Signal work was, of course, very different for 
trench and open warfare. In the last days, when the 
armies swept forward miles at a time, the signal men 
swept forward with them, stringing their lines as they 
went, and maintaining communication with the bases 
principally by telephone. Radio was reverted to only 
when necessary. 

In all our major advances our Signal Corps suc- 
cessfully maintained our lines, and an idea can be had 
of what this meant from the estimate of the French 
Army that it took 1000 kilometers of wire of all types 
for each kilometer of front .consolidated after an 
advance of ten kilometers. 

It was estimated by our own Signal Corps that an 
army of three corps advancing under average condi- 
tions should have a minimum automatic daily supply 
of 2500 miles of wire of all types, 500 Ib. of tape, 800 
dry batteries, an abundant supply of telephones, 
switchboards, telegraph instruments, radio equipment 
and quantities of special and technical supplies, in 
addition to the regular reserve to be carried. 

In trench warfare, also, telephone and telegraph 
lines were principally used, the wires being laid under- 
ground in the regions near the front lines. The use 
‘of the telephone by our combat forces was so exten- 
sive that all other means of communication might be 
classed as auxiliary and emergency. By means of the 
‘““‘buzzerphone,” telegraphic messages could be sent 
over the lines with practically no danger of intercep- 
tion by the enemy. Between company headquarters 
in the trench and battalion headquarters, underground 
telegraphy, or T. P. S., as the French called it, was 
used to supplement telephone communication. Then 
for the same purpose between battalion and regi- 
mental headquarters, trench radio was employed. 


SOMETIMES AHEAD OF INFANTRY. 


The most interesting and spectacular modes of sig- 
naling in combat were employed only in emergencies. 
Generally, if the lines were cut, the Very pistol with 
its star shell cartridges or the 15-centimeter French 
projector could be used. Many times pigeons supplied 
the only means of communication, as in the case of the 
“Lost Battalion” in the Argonne. Runners, of course, 
played a large part in the relaying of messages after 
the fighting became continuously open last summer. 

The Signal Corps men at the front, both in station- 
ary trench warfare and in the open advances, did their 
work in the face of the same dangers and hardships 
that faced the doughboy, suffered heavily in losses, 
and gained richly in thrilling experiences worth while 
remembering. They went over the top with their 
comrades and oftentimes had to go ahead of the 
Infantry. 

When the town of Vaux was captured June 30, 
1918, because of a turning movement, a Signal Corps 
detachment reached the objective before the Infantry. 
A man was sent out to install a telephone. He found 
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a likely looking dugout and went in, telephone in hand. 
He found nine Germans hurriedly packing up to move. 
He told them he wanted to put in a telephone. They 
objected and he insisted. 

A fight ensued, and the lone American was de- 
cidedly underneath, when one of the German soldiers 
spoke in Polish. Once again the cosmopolitan char- 
acter of the American Army saved the day. The 
telephone man was a native-born Pole himself, and 
in a few minutes he had reenforcements, with the 
result that shortly after he emerged from the dugout 
with a broken telephone and nine prisoners, five of 
whom were Poles. 


INTERCEPTING AND COPYING GERMAN MESSAGES. 


There was one kind of work done by the Signal 
Corps at the front which for interest and daring vies 
with anything the records of the war hold. This was 
the task performed by 12 officers and 402 men of the 
Radio Section, who maintained six different kinds of 
stations for keeping tabs on the enemy and policing 
our own lines to see that the enemy did not keep any 
tabs on us. 

They had intelligence intercept stations which 
copied messages in code from German ground radio 
stations; airplane intercept stations which intercepted 
messages between enemy planes and ground stations ; 
airplane gonimetric stations which located enemy ob- 
servation planes; control stations which supervised 
and policed the work of the American radio stations ; 
goniometric stations which got bearings of enemy 
radio stations; and last but not least the listening sta- 
tions which copied telephone and T. P. S. messages 
of the enemy. 

The story of how the Germans devised a new code 
for use at the front and of how the Allies got on to 
it before the Germans themselves, illustrates the fin- 
esse of our Signal Corps in this kind of work. The 
new code was supposed to have gone into effect March 
II, 1918. On March 13 an American intelligence 
intercept station caught a message from a German 
station which had just received a message in the new 
code, asking that the message be repeated in the old. 

From the call letters given in the message it was 
possible to find both the original message in the new 
code and the repetition in the old. This assured the 
solution of the new code before the Germans them- 
selves were familiar with it. 

As a contrast, and as a curious commentary on the 
much-talked-of German efficiency and American un- 
preparedness, when a code book was stolen from us 
by the Germans, not only was another code ready but 
our operators were actually prepared to use it when 
the order went out to put it in immediate effect. 


INDUCTIVE LISTENING STATIONS AND THEIR HAZARDS. 


There is no more thrilling page in the romance of 
the war than the little known history of the American 
listening stations of the Signal Corps. They were 
always to the front and sometimes in No Man’s Land 
itself, but wherever they might chance to be located, 
they were, as one of the men described them, “very 
near Heaven.” Their business was eavesdropping, 
and if they didn’t hear any good of themselves, they 
managed to do the doughboy lots of good. 

Loops of wire were constructed out in No Man’s 
Land parallel to the enemy’s lines, and the tiny electric 
currents induced in them were magnified by means of 
an amplifier. Copper mesh mats or metallic rods 
were buried as near the enemy wires as possible and 
from them wires led to the amplifierr By this; means 
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ground currents and leaks from the AGON wires 
were magnified to audibility. 

The planting of these “grounds” near the enemy's 
lines called out some of the most heroic instances of 
personal bravery and resourcefulness at the front. 
Time after time these men were caught by the spot- 
light of a star shell as they crawled out in the night 
toward the German lines and were seen no more. 
Often they were caught between a double barrage 
probably started by their own sentry. More often, 
however, they wiggled their way through barbed wire 
and shell holes, planted their wires, and returned to 
reap the benefit of their daring. 


SPECIAL SERVICE SECTIONS OF SIGNAL CORPS. 


There were many special services of the Signal 
Corps charged with important and interesting work. 
For many years to come thousands of pictures of 
battle scenes and A. E. F. projects will never be looked 
at without a little reminder at the foot of them that 
they were the work of the Signal Corps. The Photo- 
graphic Service in the 11 months to the armistice 
exposed in the field and developed 388,149 ft. of actual 
war moving-picture film, and at the same time exposed 
24,273 still negatives from which 163,213 prints 
were made. 

The Meteorological Section furnished data to the 
Artillery, Air Service, Chemical Warfare Service and 
Sound Ranging units as to the direction and speed 
of the winds and probabilities regarding rain, fog. 
clouds, etc. 

The Army Pigeon Company rendered valuable aid 
in providing communication, especially with tanks and 
isolated units, when all other means had failed. 

The Research and Inspection Division maintained 
at Paris a laboratory for the development of apparatus 
to meet signaling requirements, tested out all new 
apparatus and inspected all signal supplies. Among 
the new devices credited to this division might be 
named a tank radio set, the two-way radio loop set 
for communication between advanced units, the Amer- 
ican listening station equipment, the two-way T. P. S. 
set, mobile telephone and telegraph offices, a gun-sight 
lighting device; radio tractors and trailers and gonio 
tractors. . 

An Engineering Section planned all Signal Corps 
installation. Finally. there was a section charged with 
the preparation of our codes. 


LARGEST MILITARY TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH. 


The Signal Corps in the S. O. S. stood staunchly 
behind its front-line work. It not only made it pos- 
sible for any American unit in the S. O. S. to get 
in touch with any other, but supplied all the missing 
links between the S. ©. S. and the actual advance 
areas. It operated at Tours the largest military tele- 
phone and telegraph office in the world and two others 
nearly as large at Paris and Chaumont. The Tours 
office did more business than any commercial office in 
France except one in Paris alone. 

In the fall of 1917 the increasing importance of 
A. E. F. activities in England made it necessary to 
arrange for our own cable across the English channel. 
Accordingly, in January, 1918, a four-conductor cable 
was laid for the Signal Corps between Le Havre and 
the southern coast of England, which connected di- 
rectly with London. The Signal Corps established 
large offices in London and lines were leased to the 
various camps and ports in England occupied by the 
A. E. F., such as Winchester, Southampton and Liv- 
erpool. 
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To the credit of the Signal Corps must be given 
one of the chief accomplishments of the whole Signal 
Corps during the war—the successful equipment of 
combat divisions with the special signaling apparatus 
required in modern warfare. Much of this, especially 
radio equipment, was new to America and had to be 
located in sufhcient quantity in Europe. Up to the 
time of the armistice the Signal Corps bought in 
France $9,500,000 worth of equipment for its combat 
units, and another $1,500,000 worth of line construc- 
tion material. Miscellaneous equipment for photog- 
raphy, research, meteorological work, schools and 
repair shops, to the value of $2,500,000 was also pur- 
chased in France. Of course, not all of this was paid 
for in cold cash, but by Nov. 11, 1918, the Signal Corps 
had paid up bills to the amount of $4,500,000. 

The Signal Corps maintained seven supply depots 
and three army parks covering storage of 350,000 sq. 
ft. and an open storage space of 1,500,000 sq. ft. More 
than 100,000 tons of supplies were handled, 62,000 
coming from the States, 37,000 from France and 1000 
from Great Britain. 

And the work of the Signal Corps, with the troops 
and in the S. O. S., like the work of many other 
branches of the Army, has not ended with the armis- 
tice. Indeed, the accomplishments of this department 
in extending and maintaining communications hun- 
dreds of miles into Germany and to Rotterdam and 
Antwerp and of keeping the great scattering family 
of the A. E. F. on speaking terms would make a good 
story all by itself. 


DAYTON CENTRAL STATION WELCOMES 
FORMER EMPLOYES. 


Reception and Entertainment Given in Honor of Re- 
turned Soldiers and Sailors. 


The emploves of the Dayton Power & Light Co., 
Dayton, Ohio, who have returned from military serv- 
ice Were given a rousing reception at the company's 
recreation hall on May 13 by more than 300 of their 
fellow employes. On this occasion several entertain- 
ment features were provided and interesting talks 
were delivered by Lieut. Howard Tansey, Junior Lieut. 
Wm. Shuler and Lieut. Frank Kendig. A buffet 
lunch was also served. 

The spirit of the occasion was very well expressed 
by one of the bovs: “The best part of the going is the 
welcome extended on the return home, not only by 
the glad hand of friendship but by the old position 
being open for all employes of the Dayton Power & 
Light Co. that took part in the world war.” 

The committee in charge of the affair consisted of 
R. R. Herkins, B. C. Taylor, Frank Jones, F. F. 
Gunzleman, W. L. Andrews and C. P. Gorman. 


PROGRESS ON C. M. & ST. P. RAILWAY 
ELECTRIFICATION. 


The electrification of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway between Othello and Puget Sound 
cities, in Washington, is steadily progressing but may 
not be completed until late in September. However, 
an electric helper locomotive is expected to be put on 
over one section of heavy grade about July 1. Some 
delay in delivery of material and equipment and other 
hindrances have retarded the work during the last 
three months, but construction and installations are 
expected ta be rapid from now until the entire project 
is completed. 
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Circuit of the Current Transformer 


Current Transformer Characteristics—Its Function and Precautions 
to Safeguard It and Its Performance—Connections and Arrangements 


By FRANCIS J. GILLOOLY 


HE current, or series, transformer differs both 
in principle and in design from the shunt-con- 
nected transformer. Aside from the necessity 

for accurate meter registration of the power consump- 
tion of the circuit on which it is connected, the current 
transformer is given a position of first rank in im- 
portance by reason of its location in the circuit and 
the fact that it must furnish protection to the entire 
circuit and to the system from which that circuit 
feeds. In the event of a condition necessitating the 
immediate opening of the circuit, the importance of 
the current transformer could only be exceeded by 
that of the circuit-breaker which it is frequently called 
upon to operate. 

The current transformer has no fuses to protect 
it. Its position as a path of the main circuit requires 
it to carry all of the energy flowing in the circuit, 
including the overload or short-circuit current as well 
as any resulting voltage surges. Its design must be 
such mechanically and electrically as to enable it to 
remain in the circuit and withstand the strains im- 
posed on it until such time as it has caused the circuit- 
breaker to function. 

It differs in principle from the shunt transformer 
in that its extremely small exciting current is always 
limited by the current in the secondary winding; its 
‘secondary voltage bears no relation to its primary 
voltage but varies with its secondary current, and 
amounts to oniy that value required to force the cur- 
rent through the complete secondary circuit; its sec- 
ondary current is always in direct ratio to the pri- 
mary current—the function for which the trans- 
former was designed. It is rated for a maximum 
primary current-carrying capacity, a definite second- 
ary current at full load primary current that estab- 
lishes the ratio of transformation, and a secondary 
volt-ampere capacity at full load. 

The current transformer is intended to be operated 
with its secondary always closed, as near to short-cir- 
cuited as possible. The primary winding, connected 
in series with the line, must carry all the current flow- 
ing in the circuit. The current in the primary sets 
up a magnetism in the core that induces a current in 
the secondary winding. The induced secondary cur- 
rent sets up a magnetism that opposes that produced 
by the primary. Thus total core flux is limited to 
only that value that will induce an emf. in the 
secondary winding sufficient to force current through 
the complete secondary circuit. The currents in the 
primary and secondary windings should be in inverse 
proportion to the number of turns in each. The mag- 
netizing current must be negligible—in the modern 
transformer it is not more than 1% of the total pri- 
mary current. The iron losses must be kept low, 
which means that the secondary must be almost short- 
circuited. 

The greater the resistance of the secondary cir- 
cuit, the larger will be the flux required to induce the 
necessary e.m.f., and the greater will be the magne- 
tizing and iron losses. When the secondary imped- 


ance becomes so great that the core approaches satura- 
tion, the exciting current is so increased as to produce 
a secondary current out of proportion to the primary 
current and unlike it in wave shape and phase angle. 
The primary current is unaffected by the secondary 
load or by the transformer characteristics. The cross- 
section of the core is large enough to allow the iron 
to be worked at a low magnetic density—about one- 
tenth the density at which the shunt transformer core 
is worked. 7 

The ratio of transformation would be the ingerse 
ratio of the number of turns on the two windings were 
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Fig. 1.—Transformer Short-circuiting Switch. 


it not for the extra turns added to the primary wind- 
ing to compensate for losses, and the ratio error 
caused by impedance in the secondary circuit. No 
current transformer gives a constant ratio from no 
load to full load, due to this variation in secondary 
impedance; and the ratio error is less the nearer to 
full load on the transformer. Compensation may be 
made for any loading point on the transformer. Fre- 
quently it is made at the 65% load point, when, by 
installing a transformer of 50% excess in capacity, 
the minimum of ratio error is obtained near full load, 
though the light-load-errors are correspondingly 
increased. 

Changes in impedance of the secondary circuit are 
caused by changing the position of trip coil plungers, 
by changing meters on the circuit, as well as those 
changes caused by increase or decrease of current in 
the meters. With a given primary current, increasing 
the secondary impedance decreases the secondary cur- 
rent. The ratio curve of anv transformer is good 
only for the secondary circuit for which it was taken. 


Fig. 2.—Relay Cutout Switch. 
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If the instruments must be changed about on the 
current transformer circuit, a ratio curve should be 
obtained for each combination, to furnish the correc- 
tion factors to be applied to their readings—should 
absolute values be essential. Ammeters of the same 
type vary in impedance in inverse proportion to the 
square of their capacities. The impedance of watt- 
hour’ meter series coils is much lower than that of 
ammeters of the same size, so that with them ratio 
errors are slight. As the impedance of the secondary 
circuit may be changed by changing the position of 
the trip coil plunger, watthour meters are seldom 
placed on the same circuit with them; rather, the 
watthour meter usually has its own set of current 
transformers. 

Accurate power registration will not be obtained 
where there is error in transformation ratio or in 
phase angle; the raeters are calibrated for definite 
current and potential transformer ratios, and the 
phase angle determines the power-factor of the load 
at the meter. Increasing the resistance of the sec- 
ondary circuit of the current transformer increases 
the phase angle between primary and secondary cur- 
rents, but affects only slightly the ratio error. In- 
creasing the reactance of the secondary has little effect 
on the phase angle, lut appreciably enlarges the ratio 
error. The range’of ratio variation is the range of 
variation in permeability of the core. If instead of 
iron, the transformer had a constant core, such as air, 
there would be no variation in ratio. Changes in fre- 
quency within 10% produce only slight error. Neither 
a current nor a potential transformer will give a cor- 
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rect inverted ratio, because the extra turns made for 
compensation are on only one winding. A 20 to I 
current transformer reading 5 amperes secondary 
with 100 amperes on the primary, would not read 
exactly 100 amperes primary were 5 amperes made to 
flow through the secondary. 

The secondary circuit must always be closed in 
order that the core flux may be limited by the oppos- 
ing magnetomotive force of the secondary winding 
to that value necessary to induce the proper secondary 
e.m.f. When the secondary circuit opens, no current 
flows through it, there is no back magnetic force to 
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limit that of the primary winding, and the entire pri- 
The exces- 
sive flux resulting not only causes an abnormal rise 
in secondary voltage,. but might overheat the iron and 
burn out the transformer. Further, besides being 
greatly increased, the secondary voltage has its wave 


Fig. 4.—Three-Phase Ammeter Jack. 


form changed, and its peak value may become 
enormous. 

Various protective cutout devices are installed in 
the secondary circuit that isolate the meter circuit 
from the transformer while work is being done on it. 
One new station has a single-pole, double-throw knife 
switch of the short-circuiting type, similar to the field- 
discharge-resistance type of switch, installed on the 
compartment wall for each current transformer; con- 
nected as shown in Fig. r. The switch makes its 
second contact before the first contact is broken; 
separating the current transformer from the entire 
secondary circuit, and short-circuiting it through 
ground. All of the cutouts used in the current trans- 
former circuit operate on some modification of this 
principle. 

Fig. 2 shows a three-pole switch of this same type 
used as a relay cutout. Opening the switch isolates the 
relay and permits connecting to testing instruments 
to calibrate its setting, without opening the circuit. 
On complicated transmission systems where close 
selective relay action is essential to service, a ratio 
curve for the transformer should be taken to supply 
any correction factors necessary to obtain a fine point 
of operation on the circuit-breaker. 

Two types of watthour meter cutouts are shown in 
Fig. 3. The connections are the same with both: the 
current transformer lead is connected to ground and 
the meter circuit isolated. The device shown at (a) 
consists of four copper plates, with three holes be- 
tween them for inserting plugs to complete certain 
circuits. With plug 1 alone in place, the current 
transformer lead is grounded and the meter circuit 
open. Binding posts for the meter testing instrument 
are shown on the two upper segments. In the cutout 
shown at (b), a hard rubber disc carrying the copper 
strips S S makes a wiping contact under the binding 
posts. One strip is shorter than the other, so that 
when the disc is turned to that position the strip does 
not touch the two meter binding posts, and this cir- 
cuit is left open for the testing apparatus. 

In the newest central station construction, only 
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one ammeter is installed on many polyphase circuits, 
each of which is .provided instead with a type of 
phase-selector switch known as an ammeter jack. 
This device is shown in Fig. 4. It consists essentially 
of four copper segments and two copper rings 
mounted on an insulated shaft, and which are re- 
volved under square brass brushes that serve also as 
binding posts for the leads. The ammeter rings are 
fed from the halves of a split segment, through which 
the ammeter and relay are connected in series 
to one current transformer, while the relay is 
connected direct to the other two current trans- 
formers. The relay is always in circuit, and no cir- 
cuit is open at any time. Unlike the potential trans- 
former, neither the primary nor the secondary of the 
current transformer is ever fused. The ammeter 
should be placed on the transformer that carries the 


trip coils or relay, so that an opening of this circuit ` 


could be at once apprehended by the zero reading of 
the meter. 

The primary function of the current transformer 
is to furnish the initial operating energy for the cir- 
cuit-breaker trip system in the event of overload or 
trouble. Additional uses for it are to supply the 
current for ammeters, watt or watthour meters, 
power-factor meters, and the line-drop or other com- 
pensators or the current coils of various voltage- 
regulating devices. One of the big central stations 
having a diversified and interconnected system of gen- 
erating units is now installing separate current trans- 
formers on each piece of apparatus entailed, all trans- 
formers to be connected to a common set of meters, 
because of the value placed on a knowledge of their 
maximum instantaneous output. : 

Current transformers should be installed on all 
circuits of over 1000 volts or where the primary cur- 
rent is more than 5 amperes. The transformer should 
be capable of withstanding 150% rated load contin- 
uously, and its insulation should at least be for 2000 
volts more than 214 times normal voltage—practically 
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Fig. 6.—Transformer Connections for Modern Generator 
Switchboard Panel. 


3 times the voltage on which it must operate. The 
secondary capacities of current transformers vary 
from 10 volt-amperes for a 2500-volt transformer, to 
50 or 60 volt-amperes for a 15,000-volt unit. 

Fig. 5 shows some correct trip coil connections. 
In a balanced two-phase, three-wire system, such as 


_ shown at (a), the current in the “A” and “C” wires 


is the same and the current in the “B” wire is 1.41 
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Fig. 5.—Connections of Current Transformers for Trip Coils or Relays. 
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tunes that of either. Two trip coils, one in each out- 
side wire, furnish sufficient protection for such a sys- 
tem. The connections for a four-wire, two-phase 
system are shown at (b), and for a grounded-neutral, 
two-phase system at (c). Much calculation to obtain 
equivalent current values in primary and secondary 
circuits is involved when only two current transform- 
ers are used on a three-phase, three-wire, ungrounded- 
neutral system; with the neutral grounded, three 
transformers are imperative. 

In Fig. 6 are shown the current transformer cir- 
cuits of a central-station three-phase generator panel. 
There are two circuits. The current transformers 
nearest ithe generator carry the ammeters, the power- 
factor meter and the relay. The other set of trans- 
formers carries the indicating wattmeter and the watt- 
hour meter. The potential transformer connections 
to these meters are not shown. Each panel has its 
own instrument ground bus. The secondaries of both 
current and potential transformers are grounded. The 
voltmeter can be connected to any phase through an 
instrument phase-selector switch, through which syn- 
chronizing may also be done on more than one phase. 
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Fig. 7.—Connections of Three-Phase Current-Reversing Switch. 


The power-factor meter current coils are connected 
only to the “A” and “C” phases, but the wattmeters 
have current from all three phases. The relay here 
does not trip the alternator circuit-breaker ; it merely 
lights the red danger light; sometimes a bell alarm 
also is operated from it and may be connected for 
overload, reverse-current, or both. 

Frequency changers, transmission tie-lines or other 
apparatus in which the direction of flow of energy 
may be reversed, must have either double-scale meters 
or some type of meter reversing-switch. Frequently 
the potential connections are reversed through a sim- 
ple double-throw knife switch since there is no re- 
striction against opening the potential circuit. Fig. 7 
shows a three-pole, two-way current reversing-switch, 
resembling the ammeter jack in design. Two sets of 
copper rings on an insulated shaft are revolved under 
stationary contact, and the reversal is effected by 
feeding the current into different ends of the circuit. 


In ordinary operation the meters are never changed 


about on the switchboard, and the degree of accuracy 
obtained from the current transformer is high enough 
for ordinary metering and protection purposes. In 
laboratory work where fine values are necessary and 
where different instruments are used on the same 
current transformer, correction factors for ratio and 
phase angle must be obtained, and as these values 
hold good only for the circuits on which they were 
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obtained, the tests must be made for each combination 
of connections. The tests made are those to deter- 
mine the phase angle between primary and secondary 
currents and the ratio error, and a curve 1s plotted 
showing these variations from no load to full load on 
the transformer. 


USE OF AUDIBLE ELECTRIC SIGNALS IN 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS. 


Extract from Paper Recently Presented by Prof. V. 
Karapetoff Before the Rochester, N. Y., and Erie, 
Pa., Sections, A. I. E. E. 


- No industrial plant of any magnitude may be con- 
sidered fully efficient unless means are provided for 
promptly locating any important employee, no matter 
where he may be within the plant. A private tele- 
phone system, however extensive, serves this purpose 
efficiently only as long as the needed man 1s at his 
desk. On the other hand a superintendent, foreman, 
millright, repair man, etc., is ordinarily useful only 
insofar as he can freely move about the shop without 
the fear that someone of importance may need him. 
Thus, within the last few years audible electric signals 
have been introduced into many industrial plants. 

Such an electric signal is usually similar in con- 
struction to the electric horn used on automobiles. It 
consists of a diaphragm with an anvil at its center. A 
toothed wheel driven by a small electric motor strikes 
the anvil many times a second and causes it to vibrate 
vigorously which produces the well-known warning 
tone. Such motor-driven signals are now made much 
more powerful than automobile horns, and are wound > 
for 110 or 220 volts, direct or alternating current. 
With such electric audible signals scattered through- 
out the plant, it becomes an easy matter to locate 
instantly any person to whom a code number has been 
assigned. 

As it would be rather inconvenient to sound vart- 
ous calls by hand a special code-calling automatic 
instrument has been developed for this purpose. The 
operator merely sets the desired person’s code number 
on a dial and pulls a lever, a contact-making mechan- 
ism is thereby set in motion, which closes the electric 
circuit and operates the code signals throughout the 
plant. 

A further application of loud electric horns in 
industrial plants is for extensions to telephone bells. 
In this case, a relay is connected in parallel with or 
in place of the telephone ringer, and when it is actu- 
ated, it closes a secondary circuit which causes an 
electric horn to sound. Audible electric signal svs- 


~~ tems are also used in various plants as warning signals 


on cranes and hoists, also to call a shifting locomo- 
tive, to indicate the beginning or end of a certain 
operation, and for other local purposes. 


NEW YORK SECTION OF A. S. M. E. ENTER- 
TAINS NATIONAL OFFICERS. 


The New York Section of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers gave a luncheon to the na- 
tional officers and directors of the society at the Engi- 
neering Societies Building on May 16. About 100 
members attended the luncheon, which was arranged 
to provide an opportunity for the local members to 
meet the national officers and directors. Mortimer E. 
Cooley. president of the society, addressed the meet- 
ing. Twenty other officers and directors were present. 
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RULES FOR GROUNDING DISCUSSED BY 
. INSPECTORS. 


Meeting of Western New England Section, National Asso- 
ciation of Electrical Inspectors—Association News. 


Revival of normal interest in peace-time inspection 
problems by members of the National Association of 
Electrical Inspectors was seriously retarded by the 
great deal of attention to inspection of war plants and 
other war services that the members were called upon 
to render. The association has, however, gotten back 
to practically a peace footing, the sections are again 
meeting or planning to meet, and every effort is being 
made to hold a very successful general reconstruction 
convention next October at Springfield, Mass. 

The following report of the meeting of the West- 
ern New England Section has been furnished to the 
ELECTRICAL Review as the official organ of the Na- 
tional Association of Electrical Inspectors. 


MEETING OF WESTERN NEW ENGLAND SECTION. 


At the recent spring meeting of the Western New 
England Section the members were entertained at 
dinner by the wife and daughters of Past-National- 
President Thomas H. Day, in his home in Hartford. 


During the meeting, which extended throughout - 


the day and at which Section President Lewis N. 
Heebner presided, considerable time was spent in dis- 
cussing the rules for grounding. The need of run- 
ning two ground wires, one for the service, the other 
for the service conduit, seemed to present some eco- 
nomic hardships, especially when the service conduit 
entered the building at a considerable distance from the 
main cock of the water piping system. 

A member of the Subcommittee on the Rules of 
Grounding was present and he explained a feature of 
the rule which many had lost sight of. He called 
attention to the fact that 1n some sections the over- 
head construction was on the dividing line of the 
property, thus bringing the service wires into the 
installation through the rear of the buildings, while 
the water piping systems entered the building through 
the front wall. Under such an installation condition, 
it was explained, it would be within the present word- 
ing of Rule 15-A to install a No. 6 wire from the 
service wire to be grounded to the water pipe ahead 
ot the main cock and to install a No. 6 wire from the 
service conduit to the nearest water pipe and to 
“jumper” the water meter with a No. 6 wire also. 

During this explanation the words “long run” in 
Section y, seemed to be a disturbing factor, there 
being an opportunity for a serious and honest differ- 
ence of opinion between inspectors and other interests 
as to just what instituted a long run. At the section 
mecting the opinions among the members as to what 
is a long run varied from 10 to 50 ft. 

The tollowing suggestions for changes to Rule No. 
15A were then considered and it was voted to for- 
ward them to the president of the National Associa- 
tion for further consideration. 

Section », fifth paragraph, add another sentence, 
as follows: “On systems having five or more services 
grounded to metallic water piping systems, the service 
conduit may be grounded to the ground conductor of 
the circuit wires.” 

Section q, first paragraph, change wording the first 
part of the first sentence to read as follows: -‘Ground 
connections for electrical circuits to metallic piping 
systems must be made on the street side of main 
cock... .” 
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Section q, second paragraph, change the wording 
of the first sentence, as follows: “Ground connections 
to a metallic piping system for equipment, wire race- 
ways or service conduit may be made outside of main 
cock or other device at a point near the part to be 
protected, provided there are no insulated joints or 
fittings in the pipe to prevent a good ground.” 

The following committees for the reconstruction 
convention of the National Association of Electrical 
Inspectors, in Springfield, Mass., next October, were 
announced: . 

Banquet—A. E. Braddell, New York City; W. P. 
Briggs, New Bedford, Mass.; Thomas H. Day, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Program and Speakers—Washington Devereux, 
Philadelphia; Hubert S. Wynkoop, New York City; 
Wm. Lincoln Smith, Concord, Mass. 

Reception-—W. S. Francis, Pittsfield, Mass. ; 
L. N. Heebner, South Manchester, Conn.; P. O. Neu- 
mann, Holyoke, Mass. | 

Publicity—A. W. Hopkins, Springfield, Mass. ; 
Henry S. Knight, Worcester, Mass.; Richard J. For- 
syth, Greenfield, Mass. 

Entertainment— Milton S. Nettleton, New Haven, 
Conn.: Joseph P. Rohan, Hartford, Conn.; Marshall 
H. Mahoney, Amherst, Mass. 

Past-President Allen W. Hopkins, of Springfield, 
Mass., announced that one of the manufacturers of 
electrical supplies, in Springfield, had promised to 
send 500 pocket binders for the National Electrical 
Code, to those on the mailing list of the National 
Association, for the purpose of calling attention to the 
convention, which is to be held in the .Mahogany 
Room of the Municipal Building in Springfield, 
Oct. 13 and 14. : 

An interesting letter to Mr. Day from the editor 
of “Q S T,” a magazine devoted exclusively to mat- 
ters concerning wireless telegraph apparatus, was 
read. The writer was an instructor, also a lieutenant. 
during the war. The subject which the letter opened 
was too much for the time of the spring meeting and 
the secretary, Richard J. Forsyth, was directed to 
invite Mr. Tuska to be the guest of the section at its 
summer meeting in South Manchester, Conn. The 
letter is worth reading. In slightly condensed form 
it is reproduced below. | 


RULES as TO INSTALLATION OF WIRELESS TELEGRAPH 
APPARATUS. 


I am writing this letter to bring out some points about 
Fire Underwriters’ regulations applying to wireless telegraph 
apparatus. To establish my points, it might be well if I were 
to state briefly some of the developments in aerial systems 
which have taken place during the war. o. 

With the modern sensitive receiving apparatus, it 1s no 
longer necessary to have an outdoor antenna. It has been 
found that a few wires near the top of a house and indoors 
will receive signals with as much sensitiveness as the same 
wires a few inches higher and on the outside of the house. 
Experiments have also shown that combinations of indoor 
and outdoor aerials give satisfaction. That is, I might run 
several wires in the attic of my home and extend these wires 
through the walls of the house so that the antenna system 
was partly inside of the house and partly outside. 

Probably the most startling development is that of the 
so-called loop. As an actual and practical illustration of the 
loop, I shall state the experiment which was performed by 
L. D. Fisk, of West Hartford, and myself. We made a loop 
consisting of 16 turns of No. 22 magnet wire in the form of 
a square whose diagonals were 10 ft. This loop was placed 
on the second floor of Mr. Fisk’s home and was used in the 
place of the so-called outdoor antenna. A ground connection 
was made use of as in the usual case. However, a ground 
connection is not a necessity. With this loop, entirely within 
the house and, in fact, all of the apparatus and all of the 
connections within one room, we were able to receive read- 
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able signals from Lyons, France. This is not considered 
exceptional work. By means of amplifiers our range could 
have been extended without limit. It might be of interest to 
know that this same set will receive signals without any ex- 
ternal connection of any sort, either ground or aerial. 

_ I have stated these developments in order that I might 
bring out facts which were unavailable at the time of the 
writing of the latest edition of the National Electrical Code. 
There are other developments even more startling, but these 
have less bearing on the regulations of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. 

I shall now state a rather hypothetical case of an aerial 
system which I might erect in my home. Let us suppose I 
have the usual antenna system in the back yard. I connect 
a lead-in to the antenna and on the third floor of the house 
and outside of the house I place a single-pole, double-throw 
switch of approved pattern connected with a No. 4 B. & S. 
gage copper wire to a satisfactory earth connection. This, 
as I understand the regulations, meets with entire approval. 
Now suppose the wire to my apparatus is connected from 
the remaining pole of the single-pole, double-throw switch 
and is run close to the roof from the rear of the house to 
the front and then down to the second or even first floor, 
where the receiving station is located. As the regulations 
stand, this construction is approved and it 1s a fact that I 
can ground the aerial and with the lead-in wire inside of my 
house, I can receive and transmit signals. Is it not true that 
this wire inside of the house under certain conditions may 
offer just as much of a hazard as regards lightning as the 
same lead-in wire just above the roof? Of course, under 
certain circumstances (for example, a tin roof between the 
wire and outdoors) it is conceivable that the lightning would 
be much more apt to strike the tin roof than go through the 
tin roof and strike the wire. On the other hand, it might be 
said that the lightning would strike the tin roof and jump 
from there to the wire. 

In writing these suppositions, I cannot help but realize 
that I am assuming what lightning may do and Pauna the 
assumption is almost as dangerous as the lightning itself. 
However, the question which actually arises is: What con- 
stitutes aerial conductors as defined by the Electrical Code? 
The Code simply specifies aerial conductors, and as I read 
the same, it seems to presuppose that these aertal conductors 
are outside of the building. I make this statement with refer- 
ence to Rule 86, Section b, which, in defining the method of 
grounding, says in effect that the aerial conductors must be 
cut off from apparatus within the building. The uncertainty 
is clearly brought out if I ask what steps I am to take to 
ground an indoor aerial. Should I run the lead-in outside 


of the house and then put the lightning switch on the outside 


and run the wire back into the house again, or is there any- 
thing in the regulations which would permit me to ground 
the aerial entirely within the house, and if this case is true, 
would not practical conditions seriously interfere with the 
use of a No. 6 B. & S. gage (copper) wire within the house? 

Although many of the questions I have brought up are 
hypothetical, I am sure they are practical enough so that the 
regulations should fully provide for them. In my opinion, 
the indoor antennas under most conditions are equally haz- 
ardous with the outdoor. However, in the case of an indoor 
aerial, the main and only real need for grounding 1s to pro- 
vide a satisfactory leak for heavy static or lightning. In my 
opinion, a ground wire should be required of such gage 
which is not less than the gage of the sum of the aerial 
wires connected in parallel. I believe this same regulation 
may apply to the outdoor aerial. I have always regarded 
that a chain is no stronger than its weakest link, and in case 
the outdoor aerial is composed of four No. 14's, I fail to see 
any advantage whatsoever in grounding with a wire larger 
than the equivalent of four No. 14’s. Of course, I realize 
the question of reasonable mechanical strength and work- 
manlike installation, but at the same time I cannot help but 
feel that the present regulation requiring a No. 6 puts a 
heavy restriction against a possible future Marcom or Edison 
who only has enough money saved by hard work to purchase 
some simple wireless apparatus. I do not wish to be mis- 
understood. I am not objecting to the No. 6 wire on the 
ground of expense, but I am objecting to tt because of true 
need. The ground wire, as far as I have been able to learn, 
is not a possible protection if the aerial is struck by lightning, 
but it is to prevent its being struck by virtue of the leakage 
of charges to the ground. 

I should like to recommend: 

(1) That aerial conductors be defined. A suggested 
definition follows: “Aerial conductors in wireless telegraph 
stations will be all conducting wires used for radiation or 
absorption of signals which are above the point of minimum 
potential and maximum current indication.” This is an en- 
tirely technical definition, but is susceptible to practical appli- 
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C I shall be pleased to personally explain the definition 
if necessary. . 

(2) A change in grounding regulations. A suggested 
regulation follows: “All aerial conductors to be permanently 
and effectively grounded at all times when the station is not 
in operation by a conductor not smaller than the sum of the 
gages of wires in parallel, run in as direct line as possible 
to a water pipe on the street side of all connections to 
said water pipe within the premises or to some other equally 
satisfactory earth connection. In such cases as indoor aerials 
the ground lead may be within the house. In the case of 
outdoor aerials, the ground lead shall be run, insofar as is 
possible, on the outside of the house. In the cases of com- 
binations of indoor and outdoor antennas, the ground lead 
may be run inside of the house.” 

(3) Reference to the wireless ground of transmitting 
stations. Suggested regulation follows: “In the case of trans- 
mitting stations using a primary power of one-tenth kilowatt 
or more, the ground used for this transmission shall include 
the water pipe, gas pipes, sewer pipes and all other ground 
connections within the building, if a grounding system is 
used.” (Note.—A counterpoise might be used instead of an 
The reason for this regulation is to 
avoid the sparking which may occur between grounds of dif- 
ferent potentials. This has occurred in my own case when 
sparks were occurring between the gas and water pipes, when 
the gas pipe was not part of the wireless ground. It was 
avoided by connecting the gas pipe to the grounding system. 

(4) eference to the aerial systems in the case of 
transmitting stations. Suggested regulation follows: “When 
the aerial conductors of a wireless station are used for the 
transmission of signals, said conductors, insofar as is possi- 
ble, must be at least 1 ft. from all other conductors in the 
neighborhood of the conducting wires.” 

These suggestions and recommendations are worded 
rather clumsily but will, I hope, provide a basis for discus- 
sion only. I am sure that the rapid growth of wireless during 
the war requires a similar growth or change in the regula- 
tions. Conditions exist at present which were unthought of 
when the regulations were drawn. A large number of sta- 
tions will be erected throughout the country and I believe 
full regulations should be drawn to protect these stations 
against possible lightning damage and at the same time I 
believe it will be beneficial to the experimenters themselves 
if they are required to observe these regulations. 

C. D. TusKa. 


THE TRAINING OF DISABLED MEN FOR 
ELECTRICAL WORK. 


Valuable Experience Gained at an English Center for the 
Vocational Training of Men Partly Incapacitated 
by the War. 


The training of the disabled soldier or sailor from 
the electrical engineer’s point of view was discussed 
by the Junior Institute of Engineers in London at a 
recent meeting. F. H. Taylor, a well-known British 
electrical and mechanical! engineer introduced the sub- 
ject. He said that probably a very much larger per- 
centage of candidates applied for training in the special 
electrical branch than in other branches of engineer- 
ing. This fact was partly, if not almost entirely, due 
to the impression prevailing in the minds of those who 
had to advise a man as to a trade to take up, that 
electrical engineering was a “light occupation” and 
one which did not therefore call for any great physical 
exertion on the part of the person trained. If the 
man selected electrical training on his own initiative 
and conviction he was more likely to be determined 


to successfully combat any difficulties likely to arise. 


Mr. Taylor gave a list of men in a great variety 
of trades, including blacksmiths, butchers, bakers, 
hotel porters, valets, gardeners, clerks, and so forth, 
who wished to “take up” electrical engineering. At 
first it might be thought that such pre-war occupations 
hardly made these men very promising for training 
in such an occupation as electrical engineering, where 
an enormous amount of detail had to be properly mas- 
tered, and where the man _ should be expected to de- 
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velop into a thinker, as well as a manual worker. In 
many cases, however, the ability of the student to 
grasp and develop the information imparted to him 
has proved to be beyond all expectation. A valet, 
for example, after six months’ electrical training pro- 
duced results as good as anyone could possibly wish 
for. The man was well able to plot curves of experi- 
mental results and make ready calculations in alternat- 
ing-current work or similar subjects requiring clear, 
sustained mental effort. An exactly similar result was 
obtained with a man whose pre-war occupation was 
that of a farm laborer; many records of similar re- 
sults could readily be produced. Naturally, the nature 
and amount of the disablement was a factor in the 
case, but to nothing like the extent which might readily 
be supposed. A much more important factor was the 
care and method adopted in training. This training 
must be in every way systematic. Haphazard methods 
were utterly useless. The syllabus must be slowly, 
but surely, progressive and carried on step by step. 
The utility and practical application of each section 
of the course of training should be made obvoius to 
the student, so that his sympathy might be aroused 
and sustained. Whilst the practical side of the man’s 
training must be a strong point, the theoretical side 
could not be neglected, if a type of worker better than 
in the past was to be produced. In the United King- 
dom approximately 24,000 men have been or are under 
training by the State, in various subjects. Approxi- 
mately 3550 of these have been or are being trained 
in various branches of engineering. In electrical engi- 
neering the number of men in training, or completed 
training, is about 882. Training is being carried out 
at 45 centers, these being polytechnics or technical 
institutes and, in a few cases, the works of manufac- 
turing electrical engineers. The training centers are 
well distributed over the whole of Great Britain. The 
disabled man does not necessarily become trained in 
his own home area, as it is frequently necessary to 
transfer him to some other locality where the par- 
ticular trade he requires is specially taught. In many 
cases he enters for his course within a few days of 
leaving the hospital. It is most desirable that waiting 
for training should not occur: Hospital treatment 
during training may be a matter of some seriousness 
from the instructor’s point of view, but in many cases 
it is found to be a matter of small consequence from 
the educational standpoint. 

Sometimes the mere training itself has had the 
beneficial effect of treatment, both health and mental 
condition being enormously improved. In many cases 
training has unexpectedly proved to be an excellent 
means of diminishing disablement. In cases of gun- 
shot wound in the hand, men have been quite unable 
to grasp even a tool of fairly good size, but when they 
have been set to work amongst others not so disabled 
and left to follow instructions as well as ability would 
permit, they have gradually become quite well able 
to grasp small articles, such as a pipe of 54-in. diam- 
eter. Continued gentle exercise of affected limbs and 
parts under the conditions prevailing at a training 
center gradually diminishes many a disablement. That 
this often unlooked for point is of immense value can 
easily be realized. 

In regard to the measure of disadvantage under 
which a disabled man stands electrically, Mr. Taylor 
instanced cases of men with an artificial leg or foot 
who showed no hesitation and very little loss of speed 
in climbing a ladder or in walking to the extent which 
a man in the electrical trade was commonly required 
to do. Also of one-armed men bending, cutting and 
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screwing conduit quite as well as any other man; and 
of a man with amputation of two fingers and thumb 
on the left hand, and thumb on the right hand, who 
holds tools quite comfortably and who is quite com- 
petent to make ordinary spliced joints in small cables 
and in a reasonable time. A man whose right arm 
was amputated at the shoulder made a very good free- 
hand drawing unaided and without using an artificial 
limb. 

The branches of the electrical industry in which 
training is being given at the various British centers 
are: Electrical fitting; installation; maintenance and 
repair work; substation and switchboard attendants ; 
country houseplant attendants; armature winders; 
meter repairing; dynamo and motor construction; 
instrument making, testing and calibrating; switch 
and control gear manufacture; telegraphy and teleph- 
ony. Mr. Taylor’s experience was derived chiefly at 
the Croydon Training Center where specialization has 
been made in electrical installation, maintenance and 
repair work. About 62 men are now in attendance. 

The training provided is as follows: (a) A lecture 
course covering elementary electrical engineering, sup- 
plemented by experimental laboratory work and expe- 
rience in handling and running generators, motors and 
switchboard equipment; (b) a specialized course on 
installation, maintenance and repair work, practically 
all tne men enrolled being suitable for and taking up 
work under this branch of the electrical industry. In 
order that instruction may be as complete as possible 
under section (b) a well-fitted workshop has been 
established adjacent to the main building, where every 
experience can be given to the men, in the manifold 
details with which installation work is so replete. Each 
man does 30 hours per week, the mornings being spent 
chiefly in lecture work, and the afternoons in labora- 
tory and workshop practice. In the last two months 
of the course workshop practice may be extended to 
all day and every day instead of only five. This is a 
“‘liardening” process accustoming the man to the physi- 
cal exertion of long periods of standing at work. In 
the workshop each man is required to enter up, day by 
day, a note as to the work he has eccomplished and 
the results obtained, for initialling by the instructor 
m charge. The men are as keen on this arrangement 
as are those responsible for their progress. 


FREAKISH BEHAVIOR OF COMPASSES 
DURING MILITARY ENGAGEMENT. 


Lynn Section, A. I. E. E., Hears Experiences of 105th 
Infantry Regiment in France. 


On May 28, Col. James M. Andrews lectured in 
General Electric Hall, West Lynn, Mass., on “Random 
Remarks, rosth Infantry in France.” Arriving in 
France on May 30, 1918, in command of 3855 men, 
Colonel Andrews found the Allies war-weary and 
pessimistic. For seven months his regiment was in 
the thick of the fray and when the armistice was 
signed but 287 men were left in fighting trim. 

In the experience of his regiment the greatest 
reliance had to be placed on machine gun, grenade and 
bayonet. Twice in a dense fog when the compass was 
most needed the action of these instruments was 
erratic, and at the critical moment they were untrust- 
worthy. The speaker has been seeking an explanation 
of this unfortunate phenomenon so far without result. 
Whether caused by mechanical. or physical! disturb- 
ance, or by the magnetic effect of so much flying steel 


is yet a problem unsolved. 
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Motor Sizes and Power-Factor 


NE of the chief causes of low power-factor is 
() that hghtly-loaded induction motors are used, 

and that motors too big for the job are in- 
stalled. The desire on the part of the industrial plant 
management to “play safe” or have ample motor 
capacity for future needs is one reason for over-mo- 
torization. Other reasons may often be that the motor 
salesman is carried away by the optimism of the pros- 
pective motor purchaser; he is influenced by the motor 
sizes most readily delivered, or the commissions 
on sales.. 

Whatever the reason or reasons may be, the fact 
remains that in too many cases industrial plants are 
over-motored, and low power-factor results. Much 
can be done to improve matters by education, and it is 
the central stations that are best able and have most 
to gain by such education. A power-factor clause in 
the power rates, or even a rate based upon kilowatt- 
hours and connected load, would do still more to 
bring up the power-factor by more careful choice of 
motor size and by encouraging the use of the svn- 
chronous motor. 


Knowledge of Rate-Case Terms 


N the formal proceedings before public service 
| commissions it has come to be common practice to 

adopt a close approach to regular court procedure 
with the practices and privileges long accorded to the 
legal profession. Among these 1s the common custom 
among counsel to heckle the opposing witnesses on 
cross-examination and to take special delight when it 
can be shown that they do not know what they are 
talking about. Therefore, before passing through the 
ordeal of appearing in the witness chair it is well for 
the witness to be sure not only of the facts in his 
testimony but also of the language he emplovs. 

Rate cases have become common only in the last 
dozen years and there are a great many utility man- 
agers that have not familiarized themselves with the 
terms frequently used in their procedure, conseqnently 
if called on to testify they are likely to injure their 
cause by wrong usage of a term. The commonly 
accepted definitions of such terms are therefore worthy 
of study and for this reason the article by Mr. C. W. 
Melkay in this issue should prove of value. It is the 
second article of a series of twelve that Mr. McKay 1s 
preparing, all of which are intended to help the utility 
manager or official who may be called on to take some 
part in the conduct of rate and valuation matters 
which he must do intelligently if he does not want to 
mjure rather than help his cause. 


Broadening the N. E. L.A. Organization 


MPORTANT changes in the administrative organ- 
| ization of the National Electric Light Association 
have been necessitated as announced on other 
pages of this issue. The need for these has arisen 
from the desire to broaden the influence and activities 
of the association at the same time that the remote- 
ness from New York headquarters of President R. H. 
sallard’s residence and the serious illness of Secretary 
T. C. Martin require a decentralization of former ex- 
ecutive responsibility. By the new administrative plan 
the four vice-presidents will be called on to relieve 
the president of many executive burdens and to direct 
the work of the four working divisions of the associa- 
tion. It is expected that the work of the geographical 
sections and the company sections will also be stimu- 
lated through this change of executive organization. 
In making. these changes the National Electric 
Light Association is following the practice found 
necessary by many large commercial and industrial 
organizations and corporations as well as by the ex- 
ecutive branches of our governments. The responsi- 
bilities centered in the president of a huge organiza- 
tion are too numerous and important to be shouldered 
by one individual unless he can devote himself ex- 
clusively to them. While decentralization has disad- 
vantages, it is a necessary part of modern administra- 
tion of large organizations. The work of the entire 
organization should be accelerated through its more 
intimate contact with one of the ranking executive 
officers. 


Revise Radio Installation Rules 

REAT progress was made during the war in the 
G development of radiotelegraphy and radiotel- 

ephony. Among the advances was the entire 
change in practice with regard to antennas or aerials. 
The elaborate and high tower or roof structures are 
no longer necessary and in fact, the antenna does not 
even have to be outdoors. Obviously, the rules for 
installation of the antenna mav require quite radical 
revision. This matter has been called to attention in 
a letter presented before the recent meeting of the 
Western New England Section of the National Asso- 
ciation of Electrical Inspectors. (See page 947.) 

The letter shows forcibly the need for revision of 
the National Electrical Code rules relating to radio 
work. This is but another illustration of the possi- 
bilities for more prompt and thorough consideration 
of proposed changes in the Code that can now be given 
through the new technical subcommittees of the Flec- 
trical Committee entrusted with keeping it up to 
date. 
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Reducing Turbogenerator Combusti- 
bility 
TTENTION has already been called in these 
A columns to the fact that turbogenerators may 
catch fire, and when once afire it may be difħ- 
cult to quench the conflagration. In any case these 
fires mean a machine out of service and a probably 
heavy expense. 

While it has been recognized that turbogenerator 
fires have been occurring, the impression is abroad 
that these fires are few and far between. Turbogen- 
erator operators have felt, therefore, that they are 
only indirectly interested, because the possibility that 
their machines might catch fire and be damaged or 
destroyed seemed rather remote. But in view of 
facts as they are such a feeling of security hardly ap- 
pears warranted. In the last three to three and one- 
half years, thirty companies reporting show that 
eighty-one internal turbogenerator fires have occurred. 
-\s these reports are not necessarily complete it can 
be realized that the subject of fires in turbogenerators 
is a matter of importance to the central-station indus- 


try, the more so as the individual capacity of these 


machines increases, and greater dependence is placed 
upon individual units. 

In considering the possibilities and probabilities of 
internal fires in turbogenerators, it might appear need- 
less to state such a truism as that prevention is better 
than cure, since it is so obvious that it is better to pre- 
vent a fire occurring than to put it out quickly once 
it has occurred. As fires may start from any one of 
a number of reasons. preventing fires becomes a mat- 
ter involving many tactors. However, certain funda- 
mentals, if borne in mind and acted upon, will tend 
to prevent fires, and limit their extensiveness and 
destructiveness. A generator passes its own weight 
ot air in an hour, hence it is not dithcult to understand 
that if only a small amount of dust and oil is carried 
over and deposited upon a machine, the quantity 
assumes the aspect of a fire hazard in course of time. 
lint from station wipers and similar materials offer 
food for combustion caused by ares and sparks as 
thev accumulate in course of time. 

Keeping the in-going air clean, and preventing 
extraneous materials from finding lodgment in and 
around the generator windings, appear to be two of 
the first precautionary measures toward preventing 
and reducing internal turbogenerator fires. Ftre-fight- 


ing methods dealing with the effect and not the cause . 


can come later. Air-conditioning apparatus is deserv- 
ing of careful consideration as a method of reducing 
the possibility of fires, even in localities where the air 
is considered as clean. And it is surprising how much 
foreign matter is carried even in so-called clean air. 
That air conditioning increases generator capacity 
and tends to longevity by reducing operating tempera- 
tures are other tangible reasons that should carry part 
of the investment charges of the apparatus neces- 
sarily involved. 
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Starving Out the Unreliable Con- 
tractor 


ESPITE the numerous attempts which have 
D been made to eliminate the so-called “curb- 

stoner” or unreliable electrical contractor by 
the legitimate contractors and the industry as a whole, 
he is still with us and apparently as strong as ever. 
True, in those localities which have adopted rigid 
license laws for electrical contractors his activities 
have been limited to a great extent, but even in these 
places he is still a problem. 

One of the principal reasons for the ineffectiveness 
of the license laws in this respect is that such people 
(they cannot be called contractors) do not want in- 
spection and naturally pay no attention to the license 
rules, limiting their activities in such a way that they 
are not easily caught. But their work under such 
conditions 1s even more treacherous than when it is 
unlimited. Of course, they do not attempt complete 
installation; if they do they bring ruin upon them- 
selves in a very short time. They are content to sur- 
vive upon the changes or additions to existing installa- 
tions where their inferior work cannot be easily de- 
tected. Work of this nature not only is hazardous in 
itself but jeopardizes the original work, and very often 
the reliable contractor is blamed for an installation 
which was ruined by the curbstoner. 

Frequent reinspection is usually considered the 
best means of remedying this condition, but even this 
has its drawbacks. To be really effective it must be 
very frequent and therefore expensive and, in addi- 
tion, tends to create a doubt in the mind of the con- 


‘sumer as to the safety of the entire electrical installa- 


tion, especially when he is put to the expense of 
changing the work done by the curbstoner. 

A more effective method and one which should 
prove more profitable to the legitimate contractor is 
to starve out the curbstoner by reducing his oppor- 
tunities. As has been stated, his activities are now 
confined principally to installing, in his well-known 
hazardous and unapproved fashion, additions and 
changes to existing installations. His greatest oppor- 
tunity along these lines is the installation of outlets 
to permit the use of the various electrical appliances. 
Without such work he could not exist except in a 
very small way and eventually could be eliminated. 
For this reason every installation which does not con- 
tain an adequate number of such outlets may be con- 
sidered as adding to the curbstoner’s opportunities. 

It follows, therefore, that a real effort on the part 
of all contractors to have these outlets included in the 
original installation will do a great deal towards elim- 
inating this undesirable element. And the time to 
start this effort is now, when building activities are 
rapidly increasing. Numerous outlet campaigns re- 
cently conducted have greatly reduced the opportuni- 


ties along these lines in the older installations and if 


the present and future work is made adequate when 
put in the curbstoner will-cease_ to_he a- problenm 
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Supreme Court Ù ‘phokds Federal Con- 
trol of Utility War Rates 


OMPLETE control by the Federal Government 
C over all railroad, telephone and telegraph rates, 

interstate and intrastate, under the war powers 
conferred by Congress, was upheld by the United 
States Supreme Court in its decision rendered on 
June 2. The decision maintaining the right of the 
Railroad Administration to establish freight rates was 
unanimous, whereas the decision maintaining the 
validity of the increased wire rates was not unanimous. 

The Court reversed the decrees of the Supreme 
Court of North Dakota enjoining the Northern Pacific 
Railroad from enforcing an order of the Railroad 
Administration increasing rates in that state, and set 
aside lower court decrees which held that, under Sec- 
tion 15 of the Railroad Control act, pre-existing intra- 
state rates remained in effect as lawful police regu- 
lations. 

In the wire decision, the Court sustained the in- 
creased telephone and telegraph rates established by 
Postmaster-General Burleson on Jan. 21. The Court 
` set aside the South Dakota Supreme Court decrees 
enjoining telephone companies from increasing intra- 
state toll rates in compliance with the order of the 
Postmaster-General. It also dissolved Federal Court 
decrees permanently restraining the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral from charging increased telegraph rates in Illinois. 
The decision affirms decrees in Massachusetts dismiss- 
ing the State Public Service injunction, and dismisses 
original proceedings brought by the Attorney-General 
of Kansas. | 

It should be noted that this decision, while of 
great importance in confirming the Federal Govern- 
ment’s power as paramount to that of the individual 
states in time of war, does not by any means give the 
Federal authorities such power in time of peace. The 
fear felt in some quarters that the normal rate-making 
power of the state public utility commissions is af- 
fected by the decision is therefore entirely groundless 
and these commissions will continue to have full juris- 
diction over intrastate utility rates except in time of 
war, when the Federal Government may find it neces- 
sary to intervene. 


Radio Communication for Power 


Transmission Lines 

OW that the restrictions of war are removed 
N against the civilian operation of wireless ap- 

paratus, companies operating long-distance 
transmission lines might seriously take under advise- 
ment the use of radio communication instead of that 
over wires. A number of companies before the war 
were using wireless equipment for communication 
between widely separated stations. These had, of 
course, to be abandoned during the time the Navy 
had control of all wireless throughout the country, 
but now that such restrictions have been removed, 
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wireless will undoubtedly come-again and upon an 
even larger scale. oe 

There are two main objections that may be ad- 
vanced against the use of wireless for communicating 
between stations separated by considerable distances. 
One of these is the relatively high cost of the ap- 
paratus; the other is that difficulty may be encoun- 
tered on account of extraneous influences, namely 
confusion from other signals. The matter of cost 
tends to cancel out as the distance intervening between 
the sources of communication becomes greater, for 
the reason that the greater the distance the greater 
the saving in cost of crossarms, insulators and tele- 
phone wires and sometimes duplicate pole lines with 
specially wide right of way chargeable to the use of 
wireless. As to confusion from simultaneous trans- 
mission of messages through space between other 
sources this can be quite well taken care of. 

Probably the chief advantage of wireless in long- 
distance transmission work is that communication can 
be carried on without interference from the transmis- 
sion line. The time when communication is required 
most is usually during thunder storms and when the 
transmission line is in trouble; and it is at such times 
that the telephone line usually goes out of service, 
because of “static,” a broken circuit or similar cause 
of trouble. Wireless overcomes this trouble, and 
herein lies its great advantage. 

With the great advances made during the war in 
both wireless telegraphy and telephony and the per- 
fection of apparatus for recording messages—a very 
real safety feature in the operating of electrical sys- 
tem over long distances during times of tenseness— 
we may look forward to wireless commercial applica- 
tions gaining headway. 


Steady Progress of Commission 


Regulation 

VERY state in the Union, except Delaware, now 
E has a state commission exercising some degree 

of control over public utility- companies and 
such regulatory bodies have also been established in 
the District of Columbia, Hawaii and the Philippine 
Islands, according to a canvass of the states made by 
the Illinois Committee on Public Utility Information. 
No commission has ever been abandoned and none 
has suffered any withdrawal of the fundamental pow- 
ers or jurisdiction it originally was given. On the 
contrary, the jurisdiction of most of the state com- 
missions has been greatly extended within the past 
decade. 

These facts attest to the success and nation-wide 
satisfaction that have been given by commission regu- 
lation of public utilities. They should serve as effec- 
tive arguments for putting at rest attempts to restrict 
the jurisdiction of these commissions or to return part 
ef their control to the fortunes of city governments 
to become a plaything for politicians seeking conveni- 
ent election issues. | 
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Changes in Administrative Organization of N. E. L. A.— 
Manufacturers of Material-Handling Devices to Convene 


PLANS FOR ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
A. L. E. E. 


Institute Policies to Receive More Attention than Tech- 
nical Topics at Thirty-fifth Annual Convention. 


The thirty-fifth annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers will be held at 
the Lake Placid Club, Essex County, N. Y., June 
24-27. The technical program has been somewhat 
curtailed in order to leave ample time for the con- 
sideration and discussion of Institute policies at con- 
ferences under the auspices of the Committee on 
Development. Numerous modifications of the Insti- 
tute’s activities are being suggested which demand the 
attention and study of the entire membership. 

The selection of the Lake Placid Club as the con- 
vention meeting place is a happy one as it insures un- 
surpassed opportunities for recreation and entertain- 
ment. Situated in the heart of the Adirondacks, the 


natural attractions of this region make it an ideal | 


place for all kinds of outdoor life, and in addition, 
the excellent equipment of the club provides oppor- 
tunities for practically all kinds of indoor and outdoor 
sports and games. 

The convention will be opened Tuesday morning 
by the presentation of the annual presidential address 
by President C. A. Adams, followed by the introduc- 
tion of President-elect Calvert Townley. The re- 
mainder of the session will be devoted to the presenta- 
tion of three papers under the auspices of the Pro- 
tective Devices Committee. Tuesday evening will be 
devoted to an informal reception and dance. 

On Wednesday morning a session will be held at 
which the annual reports of the technical committees 
will be presented and discussed. These reports cover 
the activities of the various committees for the past 
year and the advances in the state of the art in their 
respective fields. At luncheon on Wednesday there 
will be a conference of the Committee on Develop- 
ment, section delegates and Institute officers. 

Thursday morning’s session will consist of an open 
conference under the auspices of the Committee on 
Development including section delegates and Institute 
officers, to which all members of the Institute are 
invited. 

On Friday morning there will be a technical ses- 
sion under the auspices of the Transmission and Dis- 


tribution Committee at which four papers will be. 


presented. 

It will be noted that no specific program has been 
scheduled for the afternoons and two evenings during 
the convention. It is believed that the conferences on 
Institute policies under the auspices of the Develop- 
ment Committee will occupy some of the unassigned 
periods and the Convention Committee this year, 
taking advantage of the special facilities of the Lake 
Placid Club, is arranging an unusually complete 
schedule of contests, games and other entertainments 
which will occupy all of the spare time available. A 


schedule of entertainment features will be announced 
at the convention. 
The program of technical papers is as follows: 


_Turespay MORNING, JUNE 24. 


President’s Address, by Comfort A. Adams. 

“Present-Day Practice of Transmission and Tie- 
Line Relay Protection,” by H. R. Woodrow, D. W. 
Roper, O. C. Traver and P. MacGahan. 

“Grounding the Neutral of Generating and Trans- 
mission Systems,” by H. R. Woodrow. 

“Grounded Neutral,’ by Wm. E. Richards. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, JUNE 25. 
Reports of Technical Committees. 


FRIDAY MORNING, JUNE 27. 


“High-Tension Single-Conductor Cables for Poly- 
phase Systems,” by W. F. Clark and G. B. Shanklin. 

“Electrostatic Field in Electric Power Cables,” by 
R. W. Atkinson. | 

“Commercial Problems of 220-Kv. Power Trans- 
mission,” by A. E. Silver. i 

“The Effect of Transient Voltages on Dielec- 
trics—II,” by F. W. Peek, Jr. 

Accommodations at the Lake Placid Club should 
be reserved as early as possible by writing or tele- 
graphing directly to the club. There is a telegraph 
and post office at the club and all communications 
should be addressed to Lake Placid Club, Essex Co.. 
N. Y. All members intending to make the trip to the 
convention by automobile are requested to notify 
W. L. Merrill, of the Convention Committee, care ot 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., as far in 
advance as possible. A six-page leaflet on the de- 
tailed convention arrangements, together with train 
schedules and automobile road map may be obtained 
from F. L. Hutchinson, secretary, A. I. E. E., 33 
West 39th street, New York City. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, POWER ECONO- 
MY CONFERENCE, HOLDS IMPORTANT 
MEETING. l 


Co-operation with Bureau of Mines and Committee’s 
Progress Salient Features. 


On June 3. the Executive Committee, Interna- 
tional Power Economy Conference, held a half-day 
session in Chicago, C. A. Tupper in the chair. At this 
meeting some of the more importance business dealt 
with included the report of the Committee to Co- 
operate with the Bureau of Mines, the reading of a 
paper by David Moffett Meyers, until lately advisory 
engineer, United States Fuel Administration, on 
“Peace-Time Conservation of Coal as a Permanent 
Measure,” and presentation of various committee 
reports. A far-reaching plan was evolved for carry- 
ing on the important work of fuel_conservation, and 
a tentative program outlining the(work,of, the various 
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committees was drawn up. A large number of com- 
munications from manufacturers backing up the good 
work of the International Power Economy Confer- 
ence were read. 

The report of the Committee on Co-operation 
with the Bureau of Mines, read by F. A. Moreland, 
presented correspondence with a number of eminent 
fuel and consulting engineers and submitted for dis- 
cussion before the Executive Committee the plan pro- 
posed by David Moffett Mevers. This proposed plan 
aims for the permanent continuance of fuel conserva- 
tion under peace conditions. Action upon the plan 
would result in a saving of about 50,000,000 tons of 
coal annually, representing one-quarter of the interest 
on the nation’s war debt with coal at $5 per ton. In 
brief, it is recommended that the work of the late 
Fuel Administration be carried on by the Bureau of 
Mines, that state conservation engineers be appointed 
for each state so as to maintain close contact with 
consumers of coal and act as distributing centers for 
the clearing house at Washington. 

One of the first requirements is that educational 
and publicity methods be continued, otherwise the 
good work and interest aroused among the people will 
lose its impetus and never again attain the momentum 
reached because of the war and the good work done 
by the Fuel Administration. A committee of engi- 
neers and other citizens should be appointed by the 
Department of the Interior to assist in keeping the 
Bureau of Mines in close touch with problems and 
developments of the country, their recommendations 
being purely advisory. Such an advisory committee 
should include representatives of the four national 
engineering societies, labor organizations and mem- 
bers of the Federal Chamber of Commerce and others. 
The Committee of Consulting Engineers on Fuel Con- 
servation and Publicity is suggested as a nucleus of 
the new advisory committee. 

Correct power plant design for better fuel economy 
should be made compulsory, the encouragement of 
new developments leading to fuel conservation liü 
power generation and the encouragement of low- 
temperature distillation of coal and the recovery 
of the valuable by-products are other recommenda- 
tions advanced. 

All of Mr. Meyer's recommendations were unani- 
mouslv endorsed by the Executive Committee, Inter- 
national Power Economy Conference, and it passed a 
resolution promising to offer every means at its dis- 
posal to render such assistance to the Bureau of Mines 
or other governmental body toward obtaining the 
necessary funds and legislation for the conservation 
of fuel and improving power plant economy. 

It -was also decided to issue a bulletin fully cover- 
ing these points and outlining the work of the Con- 
ference to date. This bulletin will be distributed in 
the near future. 


CRYSTALS FOR SOUND AMPLIFICATION 
DEMONSTRATED. 


New York Electrical Society Holds 374th Meeting— 
Developments in Electrical Communication Discussed. 


The New York Electrical Society held its 374th 
meeting on May 26. This meeting, which was the last 
of the season, was one of the most interesting that the 
society has held. The program consisted of two lec- 
tures, one by A. M. Nicholson, research engineer for 
the Western Electric Co., and one by Major E. B. 
(raft, assistant chief engineer.of the same company. 
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Mr. Nicholson, who spoke on “Speaking Crystals,” 
described a method of substituting pure crystals for 
dry cell batteries in telephone circuits as a means of 
transmitting and amplifying sound. He illustrated his 
lecture by making actual demonstrations of the trans- 
mission of sound through 160 telephone receivers 
scattered through the audience. The property of 
crystals that permits them to be used as energizers of 
circuits is that by virtue of which any distortion of a. 
crystal generates electricity along the edges or that the 
supply of electricity to the crystal causes it to distort. 


-The polarity of the edges of a distorted crystal alter- 


nates plus and minus about the crystal. The change 
generated by a single distortion is dissipated very 
quickly, a fact that renders the effect of slow distor- 
tions of little value. To obtain the largest electrical 
effect by distortion, the latter should be of an alter- 
nating character of high frequency. This condition is 
obtained by alternate tension and compression or by 
twisting in opposite senses. Distortions of the most 
satisfactory kind for the generation of large voltages 
are obtained by subjecting the crystal to the vibrations 
of sound caused by the voice or to the vibrations of a 
sounding board on a piano or of a needle on a 
phonograph. 

Mr. Nicholson treated the audience to several mu- 
sical selections from a piano and a phonograph sta- 
tioned in distant rooms. By wrapping tightly a piece 
of paper about a crystal of rochelle salts in a small 
vise so that the paper would act as a sounding board 
and suspending the crystal in the room, Mr. Nicholson 
transmitted the voice of a person speaking in a tele- 
phone receiver in a distant room. | 

The principle of generating electric charges in 
crystals is not new but it has never been applied to 
commercial uses. It was known 2000 years ago, was 
rediscovered by East Indian jewelers two centries agr 
and was investigated by Curie 30 years ago. Mr. 
Nicholson has been studying the phenomenon within 
the last two vears. 

Major Craft, speaking about war developments in 
electrical communication on land and sea and in the 
air, made a brief summary of work done by American 
engineers in providing means of communication for 
the Allied forces. In spite of the fact that war was 
impending previous to 1917, the signal equipment of 
the War and Navy departments was not improved in 
anticipation of hostilities. General Squier had, how- 
ever, built up a reserve signal organization. The or- 
ganization of the Bell Telephone System was drawn 
from largely for a personnel after war was declared 
and manufacturers of telephone equipment were set 
at work perfecting wireless equipment. .At the end of 
six weeks after the problem involved in talking be- 
tween planes in the air was undertaken, it was solved 
so that airplanes could communicate with each other 
as well as with a ground station. By the time the 
armistice was signed, all airplanes were equipped with 
wireless equipment. Equipment for more than 400 
central telephone exchanges capable of accommo- 
dating 30,000 telephone lines was shipped overseas. 
and a telegraphic sending arrangement was devised 
whereby, by operating a typewriter, eight simulta- 
neous messages could be sent over one wire by an 
One telegraph station 
equipped with the new typewriter apparatus sent 
40.C00 messages in one day. 

The development in telephonic and telegraphic 
equipment effected during the war would have occu- 
pied probably from to to 15 years during ordinary 
peace times. 


June 7, 1919. 


ALIEN PROPERTY CUSTODIAN PROTECT- 
ING AMERICAN INDUSTRIES. 


Taking Over of German Dye and Other Chemical Pat- 
ents—Plans of the Chemical Foundation. 


At a meeting of the Pittsburgh Section of the 
American Electrochemical Society, held in the audi- 
torium of the Bureau of Mines Building, Pittsburgh, 
May 28, Joseph H. Choate, Jr., of New York, told 
some interesting facts not heretofore made public re- 
garding the work that the Alien Property Custodian is 
doing for the protection of American industries. 

Mr. Choate, who is a son of the former ambassa- 
dor to Great Britain, Joseph H. Choate, Sr., is gen- 
eral counsel of the Chemical Foundation, which has 
acquired all of the patents taken from the Germans in 
this country by the Alien Property Custodian. During 
the period of the war Mr. Choate was associated with 
Alien Property Custodian A. Mitchell Palmer, now 
Attorney-General of the United States, and in this 
position had an unusual opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the ramifications of German influence 
in this country. 

At the start, Mr. Choate said nothing could have 
been more unwarlike than the office of the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian, who incidentally was a Quaker, but 
this soon changed as the bureau began to function. 
The first step taken was the organization of a Bureau 
of Investigation, which had no power, however, could 
subpoena no witnesses or compel their testimony. So 
it went ahead largely by means of bluff in many in- 
stances but got the “dope” anyhow. “It appeared,” 
said Mr. Choate, “as if all the German property, 
chemically speaking, had suddenly been sublimated.” 

Soon after beginning work it was realized that all 
interests could center on the dye industry, which was 
soon discovered to be the most important one in the 
country because so many other industries were de- 
pendent on it; the value of its products amounted to 
more than $3,000,000,000 a year. Before the war, 
go% of our chemical products were brought over 
from Germany. The textile industry was struck 2 
staggering blow from which it could hardly have re- 
covered if it had to meet open or disguised German 
competition. 

An evidence of the effect absence of German im- 
ports was having on the American textile industry, 
and that this was common knowledge by the German 
Government, was revealed by the speaker when hc 
read a copy of a telegram secured by the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian, sent by Von Bernstoff, former am- 
bassador, to the German Government, as early as 1915. 
urging that dye shipments be stopped as it would 
practically demoralize the textile business in the 
United States and throw over 4,000,000 men out of 
employment. 

Not only was the dye industry of greatest eco- 
nomic importance, but it also was of vital military 
importance as well. The entire German gas warfare 
was operated from its various dye works, and everv 
chemical factory was regarded by the Germans as ar. 
arsenal, and these factories enabled Germany to keep 
up its terrific warfare of poisonous deadly gases. 

What chance, said Mr. Choate, has a nation with- 
out a dye industry? If Germany is allowed to domi- 
nate this field again, as she did before the war, as 
soon as she recovers from her present economic de- 
pression she will immediately begin to try and gain 
world power as she did before. 

Not only was’ Germany turning out large quanti- 
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ties of dye products for military purposes, but the dye 
industry was also marketing some 30,000 or 40,000 
by-products which it was furnishing to other indus- 
tries. Many of these were sent out under guise of 
medicinal cures. 

The German dye industry was similar, to a tre- 
mendously big trust, possessing cheap labor, cheap 
raw material, cheap chemists, and backed by a govern- 
ment that had absolutely no conscience, and pursue‘? 
methods of price cutting that were as ruthless as 
were its military methods. Price-cutting way below 
the actual cost of production in order to squelch any 
American chemical industry was frequently resorted 
to by unscrupulous German officials. This monopoly 
represented a capital of $100,000,000; shares were sold 
at $400 apiece, and it had nearly one half a billion 
dollars of assets. It started and continued the most 
remarkable campaign of bribery and espionage that 
can be conceived. 

As soon as some of these facts were discovered, 
the Alien Property Custodian, who determined that 
we must have a dye industry at any cost, started in 
to investigate reported German ownership of firms. 
At the beginning, he was not allowed to seize the 
patents, but it was soon realized that this was abso- 
lutely essential, and the necessary authority was se- 
cured from Congress. Over 4000 German patents 
were seized and are now being held as explained in the 
following. | 

It was decided that the best way to hold these 
patents, derive benefit from them and at the same 
time prevent them from getting into hands of the 
Germans again was to organize a separate concern. 
Accordingly the Chemical Foundation was organized 
as a private corporation, with a capital of $500,000, 
headed by such prominent men as Otto Bannard, of 
the New York Trust Co., and Cleveland H. Dodge, 
of the Phelps-Dodge Co. It was very essential that 
the affairs of the concern, which will own and defend 
the patents, be administered by men whose American- 
ism is unquestioned and who are familiar with Ger- 
man men and methods. The surplus arising from the 
operation of the Foundation will be used for research 
work, and a laboratory will be built for this purpose. 
Many universities and textile firms have already ex- 
pressed their interest in the Foundation and offered 
it their support. 

In closing, Mr. Choate said the Germans are 
desperate, with starvation and ruin facing them, the 
prospect of losing over $400,000,000, and they wili 
make every effort, unscrupulous or otherwise, to re- 
gain the monopoly of the dye industry. They be- 
lieve they can make dyes at just one half our costs, 
and no tariff, not even a 100% tariff, would deter 
them from their efforts. 

The only solution, he felt. would be a plan similar 
to that used in England, France and Japan, which 
have a commission composed of dye manufacturers, 
textile manufacturers and neutral government repre 
sentatives, whose approval must be secured before 
any imports are allowed. Such a plan was advocated 
in a telegram recently sent by 75 American manufac- 
turers to President Wilson at Paris, and it is urgently 
hoped that such a plan will be put into effect in the 
near future. 

Such a plan is absolutely essential if the chemical 
industry is to be saved. and if such a scheme is 
effected the speaker testified he felt that the work o' 
the Alien Property Custodian would be crowned wit 
success and German menace to peace and happines. 
would have ceased to exist. 
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MILWAUKEE ELECTRICAL MEN ORGAN- 
IZE NEW ASSOCIATION. 


Jovian and Electrical Leagues Combined in Electrical 
Association of Milwaukee—Officers Elected. 


The Milwaukee Chapter of the Jovian League .re- 
cently combined its membership with that of Milwau- 
kee Electrical League to form a new electrical Board 
of Trade to be known as the Electrical Association 
of Milwaukee. The new association was formed by 
a joint committee of the two previous organizations 
which it automatically disbands. Every branch of the 
industry will be represented in the new association 
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Collins, special writer of business articles, and Francis 
Holley, director of the Bureau of Commercial Econo- 
mics. A general “forum” discussion will be conducted 
in the afternoon. The discussion will take up the 
subjects of ways and means for promoting a more 
general knowledge of the great economies which may 
be effected through the use of mechanical handling 
equipment, the tremendous value of human beings in 
conserving physical energy through the use of mechan- 
ical handling, the bearing which modern machinery 
has on the subject of foreign trade, etc. 


EXECUTIVE WORK OF THE NATION: 
) DECENTRALIZ! 


' President Ballard to Devote Himself to More Gen: 
on the Four Vice-Presidents, Each of Wh 
for Broadening 


and any resident of Milwaukee actively associated 
with the industry is eligible for membership. 

The following officers have been elected to con- 
duct the affairs of the association during the coming 
year: W. J. Aitken, president; F. W. Ziekursch, vice- 


president; A. L. Pond, treasurer; G. G. Post, secre- - 


tary. The following directors, representing the six 
constituent sections, lave been chosen: H. A. Brauns, 
director from the contractors’ section; Phil. Polachek, 
from the dealers’ section; F. W. Greunsel, from the 
jobbers’ section; F. W. Ziekursch, from the manufac- 
turers’ section; G. G. Post, from the public utilities’ 
section, and A. J. Sweet, from the sales and engi- 
neers’ section. 

The objects of the association as stated in the con- 
stitution are as follows: . 

Section 1.—The objects of this association are to 
promote social and commercial goodfellowship 
amongst its members, to further the interests of the 
electrical industry both locally and nationally, and to 
serve in the civic advancement of the community. 

Section 2.—It shall also be the object of this asso- 
ciation to promote the organization of a national body 
representative of the entire electrical industry in the 
nation and having objects corresponding to those of 
this association but of nation-wide or international 
scope, and it shall be the purpose of this association 
to represent such national body locally. 

The following chairmen of committees have also 
been appointed: A. L. Pond, treasurer, chairman of 
Membership Retention Committee; G. G. Post, secre- 
tary, chairman of New Membership Committee ; Phil. 
Polachek, chairman of committee to co-operate with 
the Contractors’ and Dealers’ Association to further 
the interests of the convention of that association to 
be held in Milwaukee in July; A. J. Sweet, chairman 
of committee to draft a code of proceedings. 


HANDLING MACHINERY MANUFACTUR- 
ERS TO HOLD COALITION MEETING. 


All Manufacturers of This Equipment Invited to New 
York Meeting. 


All manufacturers of mechanical handling ma- 
chinery, equipment and accessories are invited to at- 
tend the coalition meeting of the Material Handling 
Machinery Manufacturers’ Association, 35 West 39th 
Street, New York City, which will be held at the 
Hotel Astor on June 11. This includes all manufac- 
turers of cranes, winches and hoists; elevators; grav- 
ity and power conveying machinery and apparatus; 
industrial truck, tractors and trailers; bulk handling 
machinery ; and all makers of equipment and accesso- 
ries such as storage batteries, bearings, ropes for 
hoists, buckets, electric controllers and apparatus, etc. 

Among the speakers for the meeting are James H. 


President R. H. Ballard of the National Electric 
Light Association went to New York City at the 
close of the Atlantic City convention to discuss mat- 
ters affecting the activities of the Association dur- 
ing the coming year. Meetings of the Executive 
Committee and a number of conferences were hela 
at association headquarters with different men inter- 
ested in the welfare of the industry and much 
progress was made in the settlement of various 
questions of association policy. 

One of the most important matters which was 
finally arranged is a new plan for the active partici- 
pation of the four vice-presidents in the real work 
of the association. Such a plan is especially desir- 
able because of Mr. Ballard’s residence on the — 
Pacific Coast. However, it serves also the good 
object of decentralizing the burden of responsibility 
formerly resting upon the president and bringing 
the vice-presidents into close contact with certair 
phases of the association work. 

The plan approved is as follows: 

President Ballard will devote himself specially 
to matters of a general executive character. 

Martin J. Insull, of Chicago, first vice-president. 
will be executive vice-president. He will be pres- 
ent to preside over all meetings of the Executive 
Committe in case of the necssary absence of the 
president. 

M. R. Bump, of New York City, second vice- 
president, will supervise the work of the Technicai 
and Hydroelectric Section. Mr. Bump will also 
specialize on the preparation of plans for organ- 
izing the entire country into geographic districts 
and sections. 

Frank W. Smith, of New York City, third vice- 
president, will supervise the Accounting Section in 
the same way that is outlined for Mr. Bump with 


For the evening meeting, a mass gathering is 
planned, to which will be invited the members of the 
Merchants’ Association, Chamber of Commerce of 
New York, the Traffic Club, the Railway Club, city 
officials of New York, and the members of the New 
York and New Jersey Port and Harbor Commission. 
At this evening mass meeting addresses will be made 
by Hon. Theodore Burton, former United States sen- 
ator and now director of the Merchants’ National 
Bank; and by Murray Hulbert, Commissioner of 
Docks, New York. 


June 7, 1919. 


The committee having the meeting plans in charge 
are W. J. L. Banham, chairman of the Otis Elevator 
Co.; Frederick Stadelman, of Wellman, Seaver, Mor- 
gan Co., and E. Logan Hill, of Hey) & Patterson. 
They feel that the value of the program is so vital at 
this time to the mechanical handling industry that this 
will be an epochal meeting and justify a quarterly 
program of the future. Calvin Tompkins, formerly 
dock commissioner of New York, president of the 
Association, will preside. The manager of the Asso- 
ciation, Zenas W. Carter, states the meeting is not to 
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‘ELECTRIC LIGHT ASSOCIATION TO BE 
AND INTENSIFIED. 


ixecutive Matters—More Responsibility to Be Put 
Will Direct Executive or Section Work—Plans 


Activities of Association. 


the Technical and Hydroelectric Section. Mr. 
-Smith will also supervise the work at association 
headquarters. 

W. H. Johnson, of Philadelphia, fourth vice- 
president, will supervise the activities of the Com- 
mercial Section and the Electric Vehicle Section, 
following the same method as the other vice-presi- 
dents with respect to the other sections. Mr. John- 
son will also specialize on the enlargement and 
development of the company sections. 

The arrangement by which the work of the sec- 
tions is assigned directly to the various vice-presi- 
dents does not, of course, preclude a chairman of a 
section from taking up directly any matter with the 
president, if he so desires. | 

Another matter which was under discussion 
during the visit of Mr. Ballard in New York City 
is the possibility of two or more general executive 
conferences of the company members at appropriate 
times during the year. The object will be to dis- 
cuss some of the questions affecting the entire in- 
dustry. It 1s suggested that possibly one of these 
conferences might be in New York City and it is 
also suggested another be in Chicago. 

Mr. Ballard spent two weeks in the East after 
the convention, visiting several large cities before 
going back to Los Angeles. He plans to return to 
New York in September for a stay of considerable 
length. He will return again in December or Jan 
uary. In order to complete plans for the 1920 
convention he will come east again in April of that 
year. With these visits and the new plan of organ- 
ization of the vice-presidents, supplemented by cor- 
respondence, Mr. Ballard expects the association 
work to go ahead on the broader and more active 
lines which ar eoutlined for the coming administra- 
tive year. 


be confined at all to members of the Association but 
that the invitation is to all interested to attend and 
take part in the discussion, as the problem involved 
is nationally remedial and needs the co-operative ideas 
of all manufacturers in the industry. 

The advertising managers of the companies manu- 
facturing these products are also invited to hold a pre- 
liminary conference at the Hotel Astor in the evening 


of June 10, beginning at 8 o’clock, at which time it is- 


planned to form an Advertising Council of the Mate- 
rial Handling Machinery Manufacturers. 
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WORK OF ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 
EXPLAINED BY MAJOR GRAY. 


At the meeting of the Electric Club of Chicago 
held on May 29, Ainslie A. Gray, formerly managing 
editor of the ELEcTricAL Review and during the war 
major in the Ordnance Department, United States 
Army, gave an inspiring illustrated talk on the work 
of that department. He explained how the personne! 
of this branch was less than 1000 officers and men at 
the time we were drawn into the war and only a few 
arsenals were then turning out ordnance supplies, 
whereas at the time the armistice was signed there 
were over 8000 American factories with over I,400,000 
workers engaged in ordnance production. The pro- 
digious scale on which this work was carried on was 
described with the aid of many astounding data in- 
volving figures of such gigantic magnitude that few 
people could grasp their significance. Major Gray 
showed illustrations of the principal types of arms, 
guns and heavy ordnance and gave a graphic picture 
of what the intensified production thereof meant in 
shortening the war. Characteristic of American 
ordnance production was the construction to permit of 
quantity production and perfection of design and 
inspection to make the material of maximum destruc- 
tion to the enemy and of minimum hazard to our 
own men. 


ELECTRIC MAKES RECORD NEW YORK- 
ATLANTIC CITY TRIP. 


Making the 124.6-mile trip in 5 hr. 39 min., an elec- 
tric passenger car manufactured by the Baker R. & L. 
Corp., of Cleveland, Ohio., bettered by 18 min. the 
electric vehicle record between New York and Atlan- 
tic City. The old record, made by a car of the same 
type was 5 hr. 57 min., and had stood since 1917. 

The trip was made under the auspices of the New 
York Electric Vehicle Association and in conjunction 
with the annual convention of the National Electric 
Light Association which was being held at the resort 
at the time. Herbert Mould was the official observer, 
while DePeyster Stagg drove the car. 

The speedometer reading showed an actual mile- 
age of 124.6 miles. The current consumption aver- 
aged 2.6 amp. hr. per mile and the speed averaged 
2214 miles per hr. The trip was made by way of 
Staten Island and Lakewood, with a stop at the latter 
place at lunch time for a battery boost. 


NEW OFFICERS OF NEW YORK ELEC- 
TRICAL SOCIETY. 


At the annual meeting of the New York Electrical 
Society held in the Engineering Societies Building, 
New York City, on June 5, the election of officers for 
the ensuing year resulted in the choice of the follow. 
ing: President, Edwin B. Katte; vice-presidents, C. D. 
Gray, L. G. Nilson, John S. Timmons; secretary, 
George H. Guy; treasurer, Thomas F. Honahan. The 
last two gentlemen were re-elected. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF HEATING AND 
VENTILATING ENGINEERS TO MEET. 


The semi-annual meeting of the American Society 
of Heating and Ventilating Engineers will be held on 
June 10, 11 and 12 at Pittsburgh, Pa. The meetings 
will be held concurrently with the convention of the 
National District Heating Association. 
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Commercial Practice 
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Handling Style Merchandise— Electric Trucks in Bakery, 
Coal and Ice Delivery — Pueblo Appliance Campaigns 


METHODS OF HANDLING STYLE MER- 
CHANDISE POINTED OUT. 


Value of Such Goods Also Shown in Report of Merchan- 
dising Committee. 


The value of a line of style merchandise to the 
electrical dealer and many valuable suggestions for 
buying, pricing, displaying and advertising such goods 
are contained in the report which the Committee on 
Merchandising presented at the recent convention of 
the National Electric Light Association at Atlantic 
City. This division of the report was prepared by a 
subcommittee of which C. E. Greenwood, of the Fdi- 
son Electric Illuminating Co., Boston, Mass., was 
chairman. 

Flectrical merchandise may be divided into thre: 
classes. The first includes the staples, such as incan- 
descent lamps, plugs and numerous other items. In 
the second class are the labor-saving devices, most 
prominent of which are the washing machine, vacuum 
cleaner, ironing machine, fireless cooker, and the like. 
And in the third class may be placed portable lamps. 
fixtures, artistic loving-cup urns and other electrical 
articles that have received the attention of the artist 
designer as well as of the heating engineer. This last 
group is called style merchandise. 

The retailer of electrical devices is confronted with 
certain handicaps in the sale of his merchandise and is 
at a distinct disadvantage to the merchant in other 
lines because of the very nature of his product. There 
is constant demand for the staples as necessities, but 
before labor-saving devices can be sold, the idea of 
the use of the devices must be sold. This group cor- 
stitutes an important part of the sales of any electrical 
retailer. He is, therefore, confronted with the im- 
portant problem of how to bring the people to his shop. 

The central-station merchant has an advantage in 
having prospective purchasers coming to the store on 
other missions than shopping; that is, electric service 
customers coming to pay bills, to make application for 
service, or to consult representatives on some matter 
in connection with their service supply; but, never- 
theless, he is confronted with the important problem 
of obtaining favorable attention to his merchandise 
before his selling force can change passive prospects 
into active buyers. Stvle merchandise will aid in 
solving this very problem. 

Another value in style merchandise lies in its 
power to draw people to the store because of its in- 
herent shopping appeal. It mav be a novelty attrac- 
tion. or an appeal to the instinct of beauty which 
every human being possesses. This merchandise gives 
the purchasers an opportunity to express their indi- 
vidualitvy. In addition to this shopping appeal, style 
merchandise has other practical values in the show- 
room of the central station because it increases the 
number of items which can be sold at a profit, beau- 
tities the store and gives it shopping personality. 

In buving such goods the central-statton merchant 


must consider goods for which the public will shop. 
This involves an analysis of the local buying public. 
which is usually made up of a combination of ultras. 
middle class and the cheaper trade. Each central sta- 
tion merchandising man must analyze his public and 
select such an assortment of style merchandise as wil! 
appeal to the greatest number of his prospective pur- 
chasers, remembering always that the great number 
of buvers are striving to follow what is acceptable to 
the ultra trade. It is recommended that the merchan- . 
dising man be prepared to get in touch with the source 
of supply for the different classes of style goode. 
Practical merchandising suggestions can be had from 
the manufacturers. The committee also believes that 
the merchandising men should prevail on some of the 
manufacturers to improve their styles. The perco- 
lator, toaster, chafing-dish, portable lamp. candice 
holder or fixture can be made in designs of unusual 
attraction to appeal to women purchasers. 

If such goods are well bought the question of 
pricing is simple. As a rule, the mark-up on portable 
lamps 1s 100% on cost and 50% on selling price, and 
it 1s customary when making special offers to have a 
mark-up of 50% on cost and 33'44% on selling price. 
If it is found that a certain item does not move, it is 
considered standard practice for the merchandisins: 
man to reduce his price materially and move the stock. 
Successful merchandising involves the question of 
turn-over, and this requires that when a loss must be 
taken, it be taken immediately—the necessary sacrific: 
in price being made to move the goods. 

In displaying portable lamps and other style num- 
bers, each piece should be arranged so as to express 
its own individuality. © When displaying portable 
lamps, it has been found that an olive green velour 
makes a good covering for tables and it is likewise a 
good material for background effects. In window dis- 
play work one beautiful number properly staged with 
the right background will attract more attention and 
bring more buyers into the store than a miscellaneous 
assortment of style merchandise. In window display 
work it is a good plan to show numbers which make 
an ultra appeal, as the big middle group of buvers 


will be attracted by this class of display and will come 


into’the store to see what can be found with the same 
style appeal at a price which will fit their pocketbooks 
Tt is a good plan to group style merchandise on a 
price basis and to keep the higher priced merchan- 
dise separated from the lower priced. The cheaper 
merchandise 1s never raised to the level of the higher 
priced goods by being shown in combination. 

Stvle merchandise, particularly portable lamps. 
should be advertised throughout the year. with em- 
phasis during the Christmas holidavs. The effect de- 
sired from advertising is to carry the showroom di-- 
play to the reader of the advertisement, for by this 
method the general effect of the store is multiplied. 

As a final thought on the subject the committee 
quotes a remark made by a high official of one of the 
iargest chain store organizations in the country., who 
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said, “Successful merchandising is based on good-will, 
and the chain store uses every means it can devise to 
create and develop it.” <A line of style merchandise 
should be introduced by every central-station mer- 
chandising department for its value as one means of 
developing good-will, because the attractiveness of 
style merchandise to shoppers is an invitation to the 
store. 


DELIVERING BREAD WITH ELECTRIC 
TRUCKS. 


Electric Trucks Used Extensively by Bakery Concerns in 
All Parts of the Country. 


The representative bakery concerns in this country 
have selected, after exacting tests, the electric com- 
mercial vehicle as that mode of transportation best 
suited to their business for, in addition to being the 
most efficient. economic and dependable of any type 
of transportation, the electric truck is the cleanest and 
simplest to operate. 

The Ward Baking Co. employs about 225 electric 
delivery wagons; Consumers Bakery Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., uses over 60 electric trucks; Mills-Fox Baking 
Co., Detroit, Mich., uses over 50 electric wagons. The 
Campbell Baking Co., of Kansas City, employs 35 
“electrics ’—and Kansas City is a city of hills, but the 
nundred odd electric trucks used daily there by the two 
bakeries cited cover easily its mountainous hills. 

Dozen of bakeries, using electric transportation, 
could be indicated if space permitted, but reference 
will be made here to but one more, namely, Cushman 
Sons Co., of New York City. This concern started 
using both “electric” and “gas” trucks about 10 years 
ago. After a prolonged period of exacting experi- 
mentation, this company has arrived at the conclusion 
that electric vehicles are not only the most satisfactory 
medium for city transportation, but that comparative 
operating costs also show up to the decided advantage 
of electric transportation. Proof of Cushman Sons 
Co.’s belief in the electric truck 1s evidenced by an 
order placed recently for 23 electric units, such being 
but the forerunner of even larger electric truck in- 
stallations anticipated by this company in the not far 
distant future. 


oe 


ELECTRIC TRUCKS DELIVER COAL AND 
ICE. | 


In Boston, particularly, Chicago, New York and 
elsewhere electric trucks are employed extensively in 
the movement of coal from the yards to consumers. 
A study of comparative operating costs indicate that 
coal is moved at a lower cost per ton-mile by electric 
trucks in the cities than by any other form of trans- 
portation. This fact is being realized by many large 
coal companies and, as a result, there are some far- 
reaching developments contemplated in the further 
application of electric trucks to this particular class of 
business, which will be reviewed in detail in subsequent 
articles. 

Electric trucks, by virtue of their successful oper- 
ation, have won for themselves the high esteem of rep- 
resentative manufacturers of and dealers in ice. The 
Consumers Co. of Chicago, Ill., employing 26 electric 
vehicles, may be taken as indicative of the introduction 
of electric transportation into the ice business. Owing 
to the mildness of last winter, there will be a great 
‚scarcity of ice this summer and consequently prices of 
this very necessary commodity will probably reach new 
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heights. Those companies using electric trucks will 
be conducting the distribution phase of their business 
—probably its most costly feature—at minimum ex- 
pense possible, besides will be assured of uninterrupted 
service from their electric transportation units, blessed 
with but extremely few moving parts and very simple 
control. 


PUEBLO, COLO., COMPANY CONDUCTS 
SEVERAL SUCCESSFUL CAMPAIGNS. 


Arkansas Valley Railway, Light & Power Co. Active in 
Appliance Sales. 


The Arkansas Valley Railway, Light & Power Co., 
of Pueblo, Colo., estimates that during the present 
year more than 500 electric vacuum cleaners will be 
required to satisfy the demand in Pueblo. The esti- 
mate is based on the very successful results of a 
recent campaign. Later another campaign will Fe 
opened on small labor-saving electric appliances. The 
commercial department of the company also recently 
completed a very successful washing-machine cam- 
paign which resulted in the sale of 18 machines and 
prospects for many more. 

In one week recently the local contractors of 
Pueblo, in co-operation with the company, secured 
contracts for wiring 52 already-built houses. 


REDUCING COSTS OF SERVING THE RESI- 
DENCE CUSTOMER. 


The revenue obtained from residence lighting is 
relatively small for many utilties supplying a mixed 
power and lighting load, because the unit connected 
load is individually small and it is active only a short 
period of time. Moreover, the cost cf rendering bills 
for this class of service is high in proportion to the 
revenue, which is small. There is meter reading, 
hilling and the necessary bookkeeping, as well as the 
incidental expenses such as those due to changing 
tenants, disconnecting meters and services with va- 
cated premises and meter testing and also a large 
portion of the repair calls. 

Considerable attention is now being given the sub- 
ject of reducing the relative cost of serving the resi- 
dence customer by less frequent meter reading, billing, 
etc., and by encouraging an increase in revenue by the 
wider and more frequent use of current-consuming 
devices. 


TWO-THIRDS OF CUSTOMER STOCKHOLD- 
ERS BUY AGAIN. 


T. C. Erringer, manager of the Securities Depart- 
ment of the Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis. 
Minn., is authority for the statement that less than 
AG of home investors in the preferred stock of the 
company have failed to complete their partial-payment 
contracts or have resold their stock during the past 
four vears. On the other hand, 65% of the home 
investors have purchased additional stock. 


ELECTRIC RANGES. POPULAR AT MIN- 
_ NEAPOLIS. 


Three new apartment buildings now under con- 
struction in Minneapolis, Minn., will require 137 elec- 
tric ranges, orders having recently been placed for the 
equipment and its installation. 
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Driving Pole Stubs with Motor Truck — Ventilating 
Basement Converter Substations—Selection of Duct Sizes 
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DRIVING POLE ‘STUBS WITH MOTOR 
TRUCK. | 


Reinforcing Poles with Piles in Marshy and Silty 
Ground. 


On account of severe floods and excessive volumes 
of water changing its channels, the Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. was forced to take steps to prevent 
their toll line between Los Angeles and Long Beach 
from being damaged. It was determined to do this 
by sinking piles alongside the poles erected, to act as 
stubs. It was impractical as regards time as well as 
because the marshy nature of the soil prevented reset- 
ting of the poles. 

A portable pile driver having the guides for the 
hammer designed for attachment to the poles along- 
side of which the piles were to be sunk was used. This 
consisted of two prongs on the top of the hammer 
which automatically releases the hammer from the 
cable when it reaches the top of the guide and auto- 
matically re-attaches the cable to the hammer after 
the latter has dropped, ready for another blow. The 
hammer was made of concrete and weighed 650 Ib. 
The hammer is lifted by steel cable running through 
a snatch block to a hauling winch on the motor truck 
used to haul the outfit. A steel cable runs from the 
hauling winch in truck, through snatch blocks on the 
rear end of the truck on the pole at the ground line 
and near the top of the pole to the hammer in the 
guides. In some cases the truck was located 75 ft. 
away from the pole at which the pile was to be driven. 
with a torrent of water 40 ft. wide passing between. 

Piles 18 ft. in length were driven to a depth of 
14 ft. alongside the poles and the poles were secured 
to these pile stubs in the usual manner. The piles 
were driven in an average time of 30 minutes, at a 
labor cost per pile driven of $6. The hammer and 
guides were constructed in the company’s shops at a 
cost of approximately $35. By the use of this equip- 
ment the poles were very securely reinforced for a 
little over 10% of the estimated cost of relocating the 
line as first proposed, resulting in a saving of ap- 
proximately $7500. : 

Similar equipment can be used for stubbing poles 
set in marshy or silty soil wherever there is a road of 
firm ground in the vicinity of the poles for the 
motor truck. | 


METHOD OF VENTILATING SYNCHRON- 
OUS CONVERTERS IN BASEMENT 
SUBSTATION. 


Obtaining proper ventilation of substations located 
in the basement and sub-basements of buildings 1s 
one of the most difficult problems in this type of sub- 
station. These substations are frequently 35 to 45 ft. 
below the surface of the ground, and air reaching 
them must be taken in through the sidewalk or from 
some other place without picking up dirt and dust or 


moisture, and without interfering with the pedestrian 
traffic. The large quantities of air required to carry 
off the heat in large machinery is also a factor that 
makes the problem of proper ventilation a diff- 
cult one. | 

One operating company employing a number of 
basement substations containing several synchronous 
converters has adopted a rather interesting method of 
ventilation that has proved at once inexpensive and 
satisfactory for cooling 2000-kw. converters. Air- 
blast transformers are used to step down the voltage 
for the converter, and the conductors from transform- 
ers to converter are run in conduit, their length being 
about 10 ft. Several spare ducts were installed at the 
time the conduit or ducts were installed for use as air 
passages. The ducts terminate in a header under- 
neath the transformer, so that the air from the blower 
divides, part going through the air-cooled transformer 
and part through the vacant ducts and the ducts con- 
taining the conductors. At the machine end of the 
cables is a baffle, the purpose of which is to allow a 
portion of the air to pass through the cable ducts, the 
balance to circulate through and around the converter. 

A blower giving approximately 114 oz. pressure 
has been found to suffice for ventilating transformer 
and converter in the above manner, while also reduc- 
ing conductor temperatures. 


OVERCOMING CONDENSATION OF MOIS- 
TURE IN OIL CIRCUIT-BREAKERS. 


Trouble has been caused by moisture finding its 
way into oil-filled circuit-breakers of the outdoor type 
for voltages from 6000 and above. This moisture 
appears to be due to breathing action or condensation 
of moisture rather than to rain, dripping and capillary 
action. In some instances this moisture has gradually 
accumulated until the circuit-breaker has broken down 
due to dielectric failure; in other cases the moisture 
has assumed appreciable proportions and in cold 
weather has become frozen with the same result. 

It is claimed that the condensation can be pre- 
vented by providing vents above the oil, so located 
that a free circulation of air may pass over the surface 
of the oil and yet so protected that wet cannot trickle. 
drip or in any other manner gain entrance. 


SELECTION OF DUCT SIZES FOR UNDER- 
GROUND CONSTRUCTION. 


The cost of conduit construction among the larger 
central-station companies represents a large part of 
the entire plant investment, hence great care must be 
exercised in determining the kind of material and 
type of construction employed. To determine the gen- 
eral practice as to conduit construction, a question- 
naire was sent to a number of companies by the 
N. E. L. A.’s Committee on Underground Construc- 
tion and Electrolysis. This was presented in the com- 
mittee’s report at the convention. í 
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This questionnaire seems to show that fiber con- 
duit is rapidly coming into favor and is already con- 
sidered standard construction by several of the larger 
companies. 

The consensus of opinion is that 31⁄-in. ducts are 
the largest that-need be installed, but one company is 
standardizing on 4-in. fiber duct for cables of approxi- 
mately 234-in. diameter, the reason given for the 
selection of this size being ease in installation and the 
better ventilation of the system after the cable is 
placed in service. Several companies use 4-in. and 
even 414-in. duct in special cases where it is necessary 
„to avcid sharp bends at the entrance to stations or 
substations. 

In most city streets, however, it is necessary to 
keep the size of the whole duct line within reasonable 
limits and, consequently, the size of the individual 
ducts must be kept down. It should further be borne 
in mind in considering this problem that even where 
there is ample space to install 4-in. in place of the 
usual 314-in. ducts, the size of the conduit line and, 
consequently, its cost will be from 15 to 20% higher. 
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A 3!4-in. fiber conduit is large enough to permit 
of the installation of a cable having an outside 


_diameter of 3.2 in., the only difference in the method 


of installation being the use of a special cable eye 
instead of the basket or other form of grip usually 
employed for pulling-in. 

The accompanying table shows the largest size of 
duct in use, together with the kind of material and the 
largest diameter of cable instdled. This summary 
also shows the maximum kv-a. transmitted per 
circuit and such other information as has a direct 
bearing on the problem of conduit sizes. 

The replies seem to indicate that from 5000 to 7500 
maximum kv-a. per circuit is usual practice in under- 
ground transmission work. The general opinion is 
that it is not desirable to concentrate more than 7000 
to 8000 kv-a. in a single circuit, and that 3-in. outside 
diameter is about the largest cable now in use. It is 
also recommended that 35,000 kv-a. be the maximum 
load which should be carried in a single duct line, and 
that the size of a single conduit be limited to 16 to 
20 ducts. : 


DATA ON DUCT SIZES. 


Ducts. Cable. 
vS #5 N 
8433 . 3 
Set ae 5 5 
Lecation. g E3 xxo v v £ g Remarks. 
ge . EES ee z e bo . 
z T. O'S a E 5 k w 
N E 9% ace Vn 5 A © 5 
7 Z vedt BR J = > x 
Baltimore* ..... 3% Tile 20 3 4/0-3condr. 9X5 26000 Have found 3%-in. duct large 
3% enough. 
32 i W 
New York ..... 3 Single 18 2.82 14.1 650,000 C.M. 8000 3-in. tile duct prefered. In closely 
tile 3 condr. - populated sections single duct is used. 
| 350,000 C.M. 6600 3500 kw. Tile duct resists much better action 
sector of destructive agencies, simpler to 
350,000 C.M. 15000 7500 kw. repair its breaks and easier for pull- 
sector ing cable. 

Los Angeles ... 3 Fiber 20 2.96 10.37 4/0-3 condr. 5000 Prefer fiber duct, less danger from. 
electrolysis, lower cost of completed 
conduit, minimum of loss in handling 
and minimum of skill required on in- 

_ Stallations ; 342-in. duct is preferred; 
alows installation of two : 
C.M. low tension cable. 
Detroit ...----- 35% Single 20 2.82 8.6 2.'0-3condr. 9X7 24000 7000 Favorably disposed to installing fiber 
(old) tile duct, lower cost and better construc- 
Proposed and 32 tion. 
4 fiber 
(new) 
Montreal: ......- 314 Tile 18 3.08 4/0-3 condr. 13000 Believe 3%-in. duct large enough to 
. and accommodate cables carrying the 
fiber maximum amount of power which 
should be concentrated in one duct 
or cable. Prefers single tile and 
fiber ducts. 
Pittsburgh ..... 3% Tile 27 10 1,000,000 C.M. 220 Prefer 3% or 4-in. duct to allow heat 
duplex ' to more rapidly radiate from cable; 
finds tile duct cheap and good insula- 
, tor when cable burns out in duct. 
Boston’.......-. 3% Fiber 16 3.1 11 300.000 C.M. 9x6 25000 10000 Fiber duct preferred; experiences 
3 condr. max. less electrolysis corrosion and better 
32 7500 construction; 34-in. duct _ large 
| contin. enough. 

Chicago ........ 3% Stone 20 3 11 250,000 C.M. 22000 Prefer stone duct; cheaper and arc 

3 condr. resisting; 3%4-in. duct would be 
proper size. 

Louisville ...... 3 Tile & 16 2.625 92 250,000 C.M. 15000 5000 Prefer fiber duct; better construction 

` (old) fiber 3 condr. max. and lower cost. 
3% (old) sector : 
“(new) fiber 
(new) i 

Newark ...:.... 3% fiber 24 29 103 250,000C-M. 9X9 26400 9000 Prefer fiber duct; better construction 
sector max. and lower cost; 3¥%in. duct of suf- 
3 condr. 32 7500 ficient size to accommodate cable car- 
contin. rying maximum power which should 


*Municipal conduits. 


be concentrated in one-cable. 
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Handy Tools for Electricians—Washington Contractor- 
Dealers Meet—N. Y. State Convention—Building Record 


HANDY TOOLS FOR ELECTRICIANS AND 
MAINTENANCE MEN. 


Methods of Construction and Application of Several 


Handy Home-Made Wiring Devices. ' 
By James A. Perry. 
(Copyright. All rights reserved by the author.) 

This is the last of a series of four articles describing 
the uses and construction of a number of handy tools for 
clectrical men. Although some of these de scriptions have 
appeared in previous issues of the ErecrRicaL REVIEW and 
other journals, they are compticd in this series with others in 
a very convenient form which adds greatly to their value and 
for reference purposes. The first three articles of this 
series des.ribing a number of practical devices for the plant 
clectrician appeared in our issues of May 1%, 24 and 31. 


When a wireman has a great many fixtures to 
install, the quickest way of handling the job is to 
scrape and twist connections for possibly fifty of them. 
and then solder and tape them later. This procedure 
saves time, and hence, money. Furthermore, if the 
ladle method: later described, is used, splotches of 
solder on the floors can be avoided, and there will be 
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Fig. 20—Ladle for Soldering Fixture Leads. 


no blackening of the ceilings that occurs when joints 
are soldered with a blow torch. 
The soldering of the fixture connections in a job 


like that above referred to can be most readily etfected . 


by using a small ladle such as that indicated in Figs. 
20 and 21. Either of these ladles can be heated by 
the ordinary blow torch. In soldering, it 1s only neces- 
sary to dip the twisted and fluxed ends of the fixture 
connections into the little pot of molten solder, and 
then strike the connection a tap or two with the hand 
to knock off the surplus solder. 

The ladle of Fig. 20 is made by screwing a part 
of a steel armored-cable bushing into a ™%4-in. gas cap. 
This provides a holder in which the wire of the handle 
can engage. i a 

Another method of making a soldering ladle of a 
little larger capacity is shown in Fig. 21. In this, 
four holes are bored in a 14-in. or 34-in. pipe cap, and 
-the wire for the handle is threaded through them as 
hown. The cap cannot turn in the wires, hence. the 


threading provides a very substantial attachment. A 
wood handle (Fig. 21) will be found very convenient 
because if the handle is made of wire only, it is apt to 
become uncomfortably hot. 

Ifow to best carry his soldering paste is usually 
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Fig. 21—Long-Handiled Ladle. 


somewhat of a problem to the average wireman. It 
is supplied by the manufacturers in cylindrical tin or 
pasteboard containers, which are of rather inconveni- 
ent size to carry to the points where the soldering is 
being done. One scheme that has worked out very 
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Fig. 22—Grease Cups for Carrying Soldering Paste. 


well in practice, is to transfer to a grease cup some of 
the paste and to use the grease cup in feeding it to the 
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joint to be soldered. Fig. 22 shows grease cups of 
two types used. for this purpose. In that of 4, which 
is the cheaper, the paste is fed through the orifice 
by turning the top. A steel retarding spring which 
will fit into a groove at each revolution, prevents the 
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Fig. 23—Paste Can on Blow Torch. 


cap from unscrewing easily. The grease cup at B 
is the most convenient because the paste can be fed 
either by a direct push on the feed plunger or by 
turning the feed handle. Furthermore, the valve 
screw provides a means whereby the cap can be en- 
tirely closed before it is placed in the wireman’s kit 
for the night, or for transportation. 

Another method of carrying paste that has been 
used by some wiremen is that shown in Fig. 23. In 
this, a small can to contain the paste can be directly 
attached to the blow torch by using a piece of shade 
holder. This makes a very convenient arrangement 
for certain kinds of work. By loosening the set screw 
in the holder the can can be easily removed for re- 
filling. 


Sometimes the electrician finds it necessary to 
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Figs. 24 and 25—Tool for Slotting Commutators and Screw 
Holder for Screw Driver. 


re-slot commutators that were formerly slotted but 
that have worn down, or to cut mica from those that 
were not, but which should have been, slotted by their 
manufacturers. For a make-shift arrangement, the 
mica can be scraped out with the edge of a hacksaw 
blade, but a much better and more accurate tool 1s 
that shown in Fig. 24. It is forged from a piece of 
tool steel, and in use is held in the tool post of a lathe. 
The armature that carries the commutator to be slotted 
is maintained between the centers of the lathe. Then 
the slide rests with the tool described and its tool 
post is worked back and forth. Each time it goes for- 
ward, the tool should be set to cut some of the mica 
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from between two commutator segments. The action 
is, in a general way, similar to that of a planer or 
shaper. After one slot has been cut to a sufficient 
depth, the armature is rotated and the next one cut, 
and so on, until the entire armature has been re-slotted. 

Screw-drivers especially designed for starting 
screws, that is, to hold the screw ‘in the end of the 
driver for insertion in inaccessible places, are regu- 
larly made by the manufacturers. Their prices are 
very reasonable, hence if one requires a screw starter 
he will probably find it most economical to purchase 
the commercial article. However, if such for some 
reason. or other is not available, one can readily be 


Fig. 25— Plan View of Stringing Device. 


made as shown in Fig. 25. The end of an old screw 
driver is cut off square, as shown at /. A slot is 
sawed in the end. Into this slot, two pieces of clock 
spring, possibly 1 in. long by '4 in. wide, are sol- 
dered. The pieces to be soldered should all be filed 
bright, and tinned with sal-ammoniac as a flux before 
they are inserted in the slot. After they have been 
thus prepared and inserted, additional solder should be 
sweated on. In using the tool, the two clock-spring 
leaves are pressed together and inserted in the slot 
of the screw. When the pressure on them, is,released, 
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Fig. 27—Stringing Device Mounted on Bench. 


they will grip the screw and hold it while it is being 
started. 

Every man that does much knob-and-tube work 
must have thought at some time or another of the 
time that is required to string leather heads, that is. 
to insert the nails in the leather washers that are used 
with porcelain knobs and cleats to prevent the break- 
ing of the porcelain. Figs. 26 and 27 show a simple 
device whereby this threading can be accomplished 
quickly and with minimum labor. In a large shop the 
threading device should be installed in the stock room. 
Then the stock-boy can use his spare time in putting 
nails in the leather heads. When the nails are drawn 
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out of stock for a job, the leather heads will be in place 
on them, all ready for insertion in the knobs. The 
arrangement consists (Figs. 26 and 27) of a galvan- 
ized-iron inclined chute into which a supply of leather 
heads is dumped. The heads slide down against a 
stop of 1% in. by 4 in. strap iron. When they are in 
this position, the holes in the heads lie directly over a 
slot in the threading iron, and a nail is driven into each 
leather head and into the slot. Then the nail and the 
leather head are taken up and dropped through the 
funnel into the drawer prepared for their reception. 
The constant pounding causes the heads to continu- 
ously slide down the chute, hence, as soon as a nail is 
driven into one head and it 1s removed, another head 
slides down to take its place. 


WASHINGTON CONTRACTOR - DEALERS 
DISCUSS GOODWIN PLAN. 


Samuel A. Chase and W. L. Goodwin Principal Speakers 
at Recent Meeting. 


There was held at Seattle on May 28 an informal 
meeting and dinner by members of the allied electrical 
interests of the state of Washington, under the aus- 
pices of the Washmgton State Association of Elec- 
trical Contractors and Dealers. 

The day session, which was attended by contractors 
and dealers, principally, was devoted to discussion of 
problems in which that branch is specially concerned. 
William L. Goodwin, of the General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., and Samuel A. Chase of the Sup- 
ply Department of Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co., Pittsburgh, who were making a tour of 
the Pacific Coast cities, were present and took: part in 
the discussion. On this trip Mr. Goodwin and Mr. 
Chase visited Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, 
Seattle, Spokane and Salt Lake City, and also attended 
an enthusiastic electrical convention at Vancouver, 
B. C. Their tour over the Pacific Coast was to pro- 
mote the organization of electrical contractors and 
dealers under the Goodwin plan, and to secure the 
co-operation of the electrical jobbers, central stations 
and manufacturers. 

-The principal session at the Seattle meeting fol- 
lowed a banquet at the Masonic Club. Representa- 
tives of all electrical interests were invited to attend 
this session. The 120 persons present included manu- 
facturers, central-station men, jobbers, contractors 
and retail dealers. The meeting was presided over by 
W. N. Meacham, of the firm of Meacham & Babcock, 
electrical contractors. 

After preliminary remarks, the chairman intro- 
duced Samuel A. Chase, whose subject was “Live and 
Help Live.” He conceived that the greatest discord 
in the electrical industry arose from misunderstandings 
due to an incorrect interpretation of each other’s 
language and motives. He believes that closer asso- 
ciation will promote better acquaintance and conse- 
quently eliminate such misunderstandings. 

Mr. Goodwin then gave one of his characteristic 
addresses, reiterating what he has often stated before 
and that is, that there should be effective co-ordination 
among the several branches of the electrical industry 
instead of a division into group organizations un- 
friendly to each other. In this connection he empha- 
sized the interdependence of all the branches of the 
industry. The mistake group organizations make, he 
thought, was in assuming that they can arrange their 
economic conditions without regard to their relations 
with each other, and he portrayed a relationship in 
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the industry wherein there would be recognized the 
same differential for services of equal value. He also 
stated that the lines of the contractor and dealer 
should be combined so that the demands of the con- 
sumer may be more fully met. 

The need for accurate information from contrac- 
tor-dealers on their cost of doing business, etc., was 
also pointed out. It was explained that when the 
contractor-dealer demands better discounts from the 
jobber or manufacturer he should be able to justify 
his case by the presentation of facts, which he is sel- 
dom able to do. He also described a campaign of 
education that will enable the manufacturer, jobber, 
central station, contractor and dealer to understand 
each other’s problem as well as their own. The speaker 
took a stand against secret sessions and closed doors, 
and criticized those executive committees that make a 
practice of such meetings. 

Mr. Goodwin was outspoken in disapproval of the 
municipal-ownership spirit so markedly developed in 
Seattle, believing this tendency would result in retard- 
ing future development of the electrical industry. In 
general, the widespread tendency in favor of govern- 
ment ownership was deplored as an economic error. 

The meeting closed with appropriate remarks by 
J. J. Agutter, a Seattle contractor-dealer and vice- 
president of the Association, who stated that among 
the members of the local association this spirit of 
co-operation existed today to a greater extent than at 
any previous time. The annual convention of the 
association will be held in Seattle Sept. 11. 


NEW YORK STATE CONTRACTORS TO 
MEET JUNE 23-25. 


The New York State Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers will hold its annual conven- 
tion at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., June 23, 24 and 25. 
An interesting and instructive program has been ar- 
ranged for this meeting which will cover the relations 
between the various groups of the industry, all of 
which will be largely represented. 

The committee in charge of the arrangements an- 
ticipates an attendance of not less than 600 and accom- 
modations have also been provided for a large number 
of ladies and other guests. Several attractive. enter- 
tainment features will also be provided. 

Reservations may be made by applying to the sec- 
retary of the Association, J. P. Ryan, 26 Cortlandt 
street, New York City. 


RECORDS SHOW BUILDING BOOM. WELL 
UNDER WAY. 


According to recent newspaper notices, building 
contracts let for the week ending May 16, in the terri- 
tory east of the Missouri and north of the Ohio rivers, 
amounted to a total of $59,748,953, with the Chicago 
district contributing almost one-half of this amount. 
Residential construction again leads, with the indus- 
trial and public works construction following closely. 
The total for the month of May, if the average for 
the first two weeks was maintained, greatly exceeds 
that of any previous year. 

Py districts the record for this week is as follows: 
New York, $10,173,211; Chicago, $27,440,000: Min- 
neapolis, $1,141,000; Boston, $5,636,000; Philadelphia, 
$7,797,298; Pittsburgh, $7,561,444. 

The total for April, $191,823,000, was the best 
April total on record. 
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New Appliances 


Large Reclosing Breaker — Improved Talking Sign—Bell- 
Ringing Transformers—Sectional Battery-Charging Units 


New Type of Automatic Reclos- 
ing Circuit-Breaker. 


The accompanying illustration shows 
a new circuit-breaker, known as type 
LRL, of 3000 and 4000-ampere capaci- 
ties, recently put on the market by the 
Automatic Reclosing Circuit Breaker 
Co., Columbus, Ohio. This breaker is 
an electromagnetically operated circuit- 
breaker, having the following charac- 
teristics: 

(a) Breaker is closed and held closed 
by means of an electromagnet. 

(b) Opens automatically in case of 
overload, short-circuit or voltage fail- 
ure. 

(c) Remains open a definite time 
interval, regardiess of cause of open- 
ing. 

(d) In case breaker is opened by a 
short-circuit, the breaker makes no at- 
tempt to reclose while the short-circuit 
exists, but closes instantly upon the re- 
moval of short-circuit or overload. 

The main contact brush is of a lam- 
inated butt-contact type. The studs are 
of laminated construction, the lower 
stud being slotted vertically and the 
upper stud being slotted horizontally. 
The main contact brush is protected 
from arcing by an auxiliary copper con- 
tact shunt and the final arc is formed 


Automatic Reclosing Circult-Breaker for 
Heavy-Duty Service. 


on upper “graphalloy” contact tips. 
The upper arcing tip 1s supported on a 
pivoted support actuated by a strong 
compression. spring so that the upper 
rear tip follows at a considerable dis- 
tance in opening, thereby insuring good 


contact of the arcing tips until brush 
and auxiliary contact are separated 
from their respective contacts. The 
upper rear arcing tip is also pivoted di- 
rectly on a bracket so that it is free to 
aline itself with the front contact in all 
positions.. 

Provision is made for adjusting the 
tension of the main brush by means of 
an eccentric bushing in the brush sup- 
port. 

This breaker is of very rugged con- 
struction and is particularly adapted to 
heavy-duty work, such as is met with 
in steel mills and street-railway serv- 
ice. 


Electric Talking-Sign Flasher 
Guaranteed for 5,000,000,000 
Contacts Monthly. 


Few people realize what a talking sign 
mechanism has to perform and its char- 
acteristics may therefore be of interest. 
The talking sign is so called because the 
letters or words appear consecutively 
and flash a continuous message. This 
effect is obtained by building the sign 
with the required number of lamps in 
close horizontal rows forming a bank 
of lamps, or lamp-letter field, so that the 
flasher by means of changing connec- 
tions can cause any letter or figure to 
appear in light. By one method of ar- 
ranging the circuits, each word by word 
appears until the sentence is complete, 
to be followed by another or series of 
messages following out a regular cycle 
of operation. The other makes the 
letters appear at one side and apparent- 
ly float across the face of the sign and 
disappear at the opposite side. Ample 
time is given the onlooker to read the 
message and it never fails to hold his 
attention until it is effectively trans- 
mitted. 

Frequently, a steady-burning sign has 
a space given over to a talking section 
so that the reader’s attention is held by 
the message telling all about the product 
being advertised; the name and trade- 
mark are also drawn forcibly to his 
mind. Either or both of the two sys- 
tems mentioned may be applied to one 
lamp-bank and by simply adding a new 
portion of message to the running one 
a “newspaper in the sky” is produced. 

A new communicating device, known 
as Alpha-Omega, covers a system em- 
bodying the above principles of opera- 
tion, but is very compact and adaptable 
for many uses for which the known 
talking signs were scarcely available 
because of their high first cost and ex- 
pensive maintenance. Another charac- 
teristic of its two flashing methods is 
that the current is never broken by the 
aid of an insulating material but has a 
perfect metallic contact throughout. The 
intermittent flashing type is designated 
by Electro-Flash and the: moving letter 
type by Travel-Flash. 

The contact mechanism is the most 


important item and must be very well 
designed to give satisfactory work. For 
example, by the Travel-Flash the grand 
total of contacts made monthly exceeds 
000,000,000 in a 5-hour daily run. 

The remarkable performance of this 
flasher is controlled by only 1000 odd 
brushes used intensely for lighting as 
many lamps required for the text. The 
so-called dead material which was a big 
item with former types is entirely done 
away with by the new construction. One 
former style had as many as 55,000 con- 
tact brushes for the control of 3500 
lamps, whereby about 1200 lamps were 
lighted for each text flash. The pro- 
portion between the active and dead 
material for lamps was % to %, for 
brushes 3% to 97%, showing great ineffi- 
ciency considering the expensive instal- 
lation and operation, besides a limited 
amount of reading matter. 

. The new Alpha-Omega sign talks 
graphically and automatically any de- 
sired number of messages. Its word 
flashes are easily read and produce a 
most effective result. It is intended for 
publicity in general, as a medium for 
collective advertising, as an indicator or 
annunciator of news items, information, 
commands, etc. The machinery con- 
trolling the device, being light and small, 
requires but little floor space and can 
be placed anywhere near its lamp bank. 

The text to be communicated is first 
prepared in the form of a stencil or 
record and then inserted in the machine. 
The- preparation is simple and easily 
made with a special ‘machine for this 
purpose and permits unlimited variation 
of the reading matter. 

The Alpha-Omega has the distinction 
of being the first of its kind applicable 
for any foreign language, as Greek, 
Chinese, Russian, etc. Special types are 
also furnished for short fixed texts or 
business slogans, using half the usual 
number of lamps. ` 

This new outfit consists of the follow- 
ing essential parts: (a) lamp bank; (b) 
flash controller; (c) connecting cables 
between (a) and (b). 

Full particulars regarding this outfit 
may be obtained from the Alpha-Omega 
Electric Manufacturing Co., 241 Lafay- 
ette street, New York City. 


The New General Electric Bell- 
Ringing Transformers. 


The complete new line of bell-ring- 
ing transformers just placed on the 
market by the General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., comprises nine 
standard ratings, divided into two gen- 
eral classifications. The household type 
is intended for the ordinary signal sys- 
tems found in residences. The heavy- 
duty types are for larger and more 
powerful signal systems in office build- 
ings, hotels, apartment houses, mines, 
industrial plants, etc. 

- Inthe first class isthe household ::ze 
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transtormer having ample capacity for 
all ordinary residential requirements, 
and built in three ratings as follows: 
For 110-volt, 50 to 140-cycle service; 
for 220-volt, 50 to 140-cycle service; 
for 110-volt, 25 to 49-cycle service. 
The heavy-duty types are made in 
nominal rated capacities of 50 and 100 
watts. Three secondary voltages are 
provided on these sizes, experience hav- 
ing shown this to be desirable on ac- 


count of diversified requirements met 


with in this class of installations. 
The transformer is designed for high 
electrical efficiency, the core losses be- 


Typical Household and 
Types of Wayne Bell 
Full 


Heavy-Duty 
Ringers—The 
Line: Inciudes Three of the 
Former and Six of the Latter 

Types. 


ing exceptionally low. Careful atten- 
tion has been paid to avoiding any hum. 
All current-carrying parts are com- 
pletely surrounded by steel, thus meet- 
ing underwriters’ requirements, so that 
no additional steel box for enclosing 
the transformer is required in installa- 
tion. 

In manufacture, these transformers 
receive the same attention as large 
transformers. Each one receives sev- 
eral careful inspections and complete 
tests beføre being packed. An inspec- 
ton card, packed with each trans- 
former, shows the connection diagram. 
The transformers are finished in green 
enamel, now standard for the Wayne 
transformer, and packed in attractively 
labeled individual cartons. 

The parts for these transformers 
are also available for transformers for 
other purposes, such as toy transform- 
ers, special relay autotransformers, etc. 

The complete line will be marketed 


through jobbers under the new G-E 
merchandising methods. 
Unipanel Sectional Units for 


Charging Batteries of Trucks. 


Increasing use of electric industrial 
trucks and tractors is calling for 
more simple and reliable means for 
charging them, since these depend on 
the condition of the storage batteries 
with which they are equipped as the 
source of electric current. If the 
battery is not properly charged it 
rapidly deteriorates, thus not only be- 
coming unreliable for service but 
shortening its life very decidedly. To 
meet the need for charging equip- 
ment for such service, the Automatic 
Electric Devices Co., 120 Opera place. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has devoted itself 
for some five years to the develop- 
ment of special apparatus for this 
work, thus becoming recognized spe- 
cialists in this line. 

Probably its most highly developed 
product is what is known as the 
“Unipanel” standardized, interchange- 
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able charging unit. It may be briefly 
described as a sectionalized rheostat 
and control unit for individual trucks 
or pairs of trucks or tractors, that 
may be readily assembled with 
similar units into a compact charging 
board for the entire fleet of these 
vehicles. Ordinarily, each Unipanel 
controls one battery, but by the ad- 
dition of two pairs of switch clips 
and a movable switch blade, the unit 
can be made to serve two similar bat- 
teries in series. For lead batteries 
this special switch is not used, but 
for Edison batteries it is very come 
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rent supply circuit and the meters. 
Each unit also has terminal lugs at 
the back which are connected to the 
charging or battery leads running to 
the truck or tractor. In very con- 
gested quarters a swinging meter 
bracket 1s provided at either the right 
or left side of the board. 

The Unipanels are furnished in 
three sizes as to number and resis- 
tance of the resistor grids, but all 
have the same outside dimensions for 
the sake of interchangeability. By 
this arrangement it is possible to 
charge any 12 to 30-cell, 9 to 17-plate 


Typical Unipanel Charging Unit That May Be Assembied with Similar Standardized 
Units in a Board for Charging Batteries of Tractors or Trucks. 


monly provided so as to permit 
charging the batteries of two trucks 
or tractors in series so as to make 
charging more efficient by cutting the 
rheostat losses in half and at the 
same time reducing the charging 
units to half. 

Each Unipanel section includes a 
double-pole switch with cartridge 
fuses, a shunt-trip and underload cir- 
cuit-breaker, a combination voltmeter 
and ammeter reading switch, and a 
l2-point rheostat for adjusting the 
charging current; there is also an 
indicating lamp and a card holder 
and, as already stated, when desired 
the special switch arrangement for 
connecting two batteries in series. 
The rheostat is provided with cast- 
iron grid resistors that are nickel- 
plated to prevent rusting. The grids 
are assembled between stee! end 
plates and insulated with mica; it 
broken, they may be readily replaced 
without disturbing other grids. Con- 
tact buttons of the rheostat may also 
be easily replaced when worn. 

All of the equipment mentioned, ex- 
cept the resistance grids, is mounted 
on a slate panel, which in all cases is 
12 in. high by 22 in. wide and 1 in. 
thick. The grids are mounted on an 
angle-iron tray. All this Unipanel 
apparatus is assembled and connected 
up as a complete unit at the factory. 
ready for insertion into a standard 
angle-iron frame. These frames are 
of three sizes to meet varying re- 
quirements. The sections or Uni- 
panels fit into them like superposed 
shelves or drawers of a filing cabinet. 
As many as five Unipanels may he 
placed in the largest frame, the other 
sizes accommodating four and three 
units, respectively. All the frames 
are 22 in. wide, the width of the 
standard unit. Any number of frames 
may be placed side by side to form a 
complete charging board for the in- 
stallation. One instrument section or 
unit is included in the completed 
board. It carries an ammeter and a 
voltmeter and a lamp. The Unipanel 
units are connected at the back. 
through standardized busbars and 
meter connections, to the direct-cur- 


lead battery by the size W L Uni- 
panel, any of the smaller 20 to 40-cell 
Edison battery by size W E 4 Uni- 
panel, and any of the larger 20 to 40- 
cell Edison battery by size W E 6 
Unipanel. These three sizes provide 
for normal and boosting charges. in 
each case and take care of the sizes 
and types of batteries commonly used 
with industrial tractors, locomotives 
and trucks. The units are made for 
110 and also for 220-volt circuits, the 
latter being not so commonly called 
for, however. 

From the foregoing condensed de- 
scription it is evident that this equip- 
ment possesses unique features of 
design and construction. In operation 
also it has interesting features. As 
soon as the charging cable is con- 
nected to the battery the pilot lamp 
lights up, indicating that charging 
may begin. The resistance is first 
all cut in and the switch closed. With 
the meter switch turned to “In,” the 
rheostat is adjusted until the proper 
charging current is obtained as 
shown on the ammeter. 

If desired, the charging may be 
made automatic from this point on; 
this is done by providing what is 
known as a “Chargometer” on each 
truck or tractor. This is a special 
ampere-hour meter that is also of 
great value to the truck operator in 
enabling him to know the state of his 
battery at all times so as to prevent 
danger of exhaustion. The instru- 
ment has a pointer which on return- 
ing to zero, i. e., when the battery is 
again fully recharged, makes contact 
with a metallic pin, closing the shunt 
circuit of the circuit-breaker and cut- 
ting off the charge. The breaker also 
has an undercurrent relay to open it 
when the charging current drops to 
a predetermined value and this pro- 
tects against reversal of current. 
Where desired, the Chargometer may 
be specially mounted on a spring 
suspension in a steel box, thus pro- 
tecting it from the violent vibration 
and hard knocks of the truck or 
tractor on which it is used. This ts 
known as the “Dreadnaught” type of 
Chargometer. 
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| Robbins & Myers to Greatly Expand Manufacturing 
Facilities—Roller-Smith Appoints St. Paul Representative 


Union Steam Pump Sales Co., a 
Michigan incorporation, has fled 
notice of organization to operate in 
New York, with a capital of $25,000. 
R. W. Friedman, 30 Church street, 
has been named to act as local repre- 
sentative. 


Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., is sending to the trade 
Bulletin No. 258 listing rails and ac- 
cessories. These include relaying and 
new, all weights and sections, bars, 
crossings, frogs, switches, switch 
stands, ties, rail braces and spikes. 


M. G. Carthart and George B. Cross, 
formerly connected with the Indus- 
trial Electrical Furnace Co., now 
represent the Detroit Electric Fur- 
nace Co. under the firm name of 
Carhart & Cross, with headquarters 
at 1401 Monadnock block, Chicago. 


McGill Manufacturing Co., Valpa- 
raiso, Ind., is distributing an attract- 
ive little folder, listing various types 
of Loxon lamp guards. The Loxon 
guard is a double duty device that 
eliminates the needless waste by sav- 
ing incandescent lamps and enabling 
thein to burn their full life. 


Albert & J. M. Anderson Manufac- 
turing Co., 289-305 A street, Boston, 
Mass., has issued Bulletin No. 34 on 
A. B. C. plugs and receptacles. This 
is a special type of plug and re- 
ceptacle for charging purposes chief- 
ly although also serving admurably 
for convenient means of connecting 
other heavy circuits. Aside from the 
plugs and receptacles are also shown 
cords for use therewith and other 
appurtenances. An interesting one of 
these devices is the receptacle and 
plug with water-tight fittings. All of 
these plugs and receptacles are made 
for heavy and severe service. 


Roller-Smith Co., 233 Broadway, 
New York City, announces that it is 
now represented in St. Paul, Minn., 
by A. H. Savage, whose office 1s in 
the Pioneer building. Mr. Savage 
will handle the Roller-Smith lines of 
instruments, meters and circuit- 
breakers in the states of Minnesota 
and North Dakota and part of Wis- 
consin and South Dakota. Mr. Sav- 
age, prior to 1914, represented the 
Fort Wayne Electric Works in $t. 
Paul and in 1914 he became a repre- 
sentative of the Wagner Electric 
Manufacturing Co. of St. Louis, he 
now being in charge of the St. Paul 
office of that concern. At the present 
time Mr. Savage is treasurer of the 
Dakota Light & Power Co., of Flan- 
dreau, S. D., and is also president of 
the South Dakota Power Association. 
He has been located in the Northwest 
for over 18 years and is one of the 
best known electrical men in that 
section 


American Lava Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., is distributing the revised 1919 
edition of a booklet on lava for me- 
chanical and electrical purposes. It 
discusses the nature and physical 
properties, mechanical properties, 
electrical properties, uses and cost, 
composition lava, etc. This publica- 
tion 1s profusely illustrated and con- 
tains much interesting information. 


Schaeffer & Budenberg Stock to be 
Sold.—Announcement has been made 
by Francis P. Garvan, Alien Property 
Custodian, that a total of 1000 shares 
of the capital stock of the Schaeffer 
& Budenberg Manufacturing Co. will 
he offered for sale to the highest 
bidder at the principal office of the 
company, Berry and South Fifth 
streets, Brooklyn, N. Y., at an early 
date. The company manufactures 
gauge and recording instruments. 


Frank L. Perry has engaged in pub- 
licity§ organization work for manu- 
facturers of intricate electrical ma- 
chinery, central stations, etc., with 
headquarters at 1118 Fidelity build- 
ing, Baltimore, Md. Among the mat- 
ters upon which definite announce- 
ment may be expected at an early 
date is a new line of heavy electrical 
machinery. This is to be an after- 
war product of a large eastern iron 
works, to take up the capacity of a 
greatly extended plant. 


Standard Electric & Elevator Man- 
ufacturing Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md., 
announces the opening of a New 
York office at 280 Broadway, New 
York City, with C. A. Yarrington as 
district manager. Mr. Yarrington has 
been affiliated with the company for 
about four years. Previous to that 
time he was with the export depart- 
ment of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co.. and later in the 
industrial department of the Con- 
solidated Gas, Electric Light & Power 
Co.. Baltimore, Md. 


Chicago Mica Co., Valparaiso. Ind., 
has issued its new catalog No. 26 
on electrical insulating material. This 
is probably the most complete pub- 
lication on mica insulations that has 
ever been prepared, the catalog com- 
prising 48 pages and containing a 
mass of valuable data on this subject. 
Four tables are given of Micabond 
plate, followed by specific informa- 
tion on Micahbond commutator seg- 
ment insulation, Micabond cloth, 
paper, washers, tubing, commutator 
rings, etc. Twenty-one pages are de- 
voted to details of Micabond com- 
mutator insulation for various types 
of traction and air brake motors. 
The remainder of the book ts devoted 
to data on raw mica, uncut sheet 
mica, cut India and domestic mica, 
pure mica washers and discs, mica 
tubes, rods, fibre washers and dies, 
oil and varnished cloths, tapes, etc. 
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Royal Electric Manufacturing Co., 
600 East 40th street, Chicago, design- 
er and manufacturer of high tension 
apparatus and electrical specialities, 
is sending out a number of new bul- 
letins descriptive of some of its 
standard apparatus, including choke 
coils, disconnecting switches, air 
brake switches, etc. To meet the 
needs of customers requiring special 
equipment, the company maintains an 
engineering department fully equipped 
to design and a manufacturing de- 
partment to develop apparatus to 
cover special conditions. 


Matthews Engineering Co., Sandus- 
ky, Ohio, manufacturer of automatic 
electric light systems for farms and 
small communities, has _ received 
orders amounting to $400,000, half 
of which will be exported to France 
and South America. Because of the 
orders just received the Matthews 
company will at once increase the 
working force at its factory from 126 
to 300. It also plans to increase the 
floor space at its new factory from 
40,000 to 60,000 sq. ft. Since the 
armistice was signed this company 
has received orders from the Federal 
Government for 50 large lighting 
plants, to be placed on new canal 
boats and mine sweepers operated 
by the Navy. 


Sprague Electric Works of General 
Electric Co., New York, has is- 
sued Bulletin No. 48701-A deal- 
ing with Sprague electric dyna- 
mometers and superseding Bulle- 
tin 48701. This bulletin is devoted 
specially to the Sprague dynamo- 
meter as applied to laboratory and 
production testing of automobile, 
truck, tractor, airplane and marine 
gasoline and kerosene engines. A de- 
tailed description of this machine is 
given together with numerous views 
of the dynamometer in various test- 
ing laboratories. Another bulletin 
prepared by the company (Bulletin 
No. 48713) has for its subject the 
Sprague adjustable loop system and 
contains a description of the function, 
operation and construction of an 
overhead mechanical system for han- 
dling miscellaneous and bulk freight 
and materials in terminals sheds. This 
system is designated as the Sprague 
adjustable loop system, because the 
overhead track on which the hoisting 
and conveying machines are operated 
is in the form of a continuous un- 
broken loop, which 1s adjustable in 
length. The primary purpose of the 
system, applicable to terminal sheds 
for temporary storage or freight or 
materials before loading or after un- 
loading from ships, barges or railroad 
cars, is to speed up the movement of 
freight in the shed, to reduce the cost 
of handling it, to utilize the shed 
space to the fullest extent, to speed 
up unloading and_loading and to re- 
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lieve congestion at loading and un- 
loading points. In some applications 
it is used directly for loading and un- 
loading, in others only for handling 
in the terminal sheds. 


Beardslee Chandelier Manufactur- 
ing Co., Chicago, has just issued the 
fifth of the “S” series of Beardslee 
service catalogs. It is a 128-page 
book 10%x13'4 in. in size and shows 
more than 500 styles of chandeliers, 
any of which, in finishes given, can 
be shipped in 24 hours. For eleven 
years the Beardslee Chandelier Man- 
ufacturing Co. has continuously main- 
tained 24-hour service on goods se- 
lected from its “S” line. 


Cole Storage Battery Co., Chicago, 
has completed negotiations for the 
purchase of a 80x181 ft. tract with 
improvements at 2435-39 Indiana ave- 
nue for a reported cash consideration 
of $30,000, subject to an incumbrance 
of $12,500. The Cole company plans 
to remodel the present building into 
a modern storage battery manufac- 
turing building to contain about 
13,000 sq. ft, at an expenditure of 
about $10,000 and will occupy it with 
its business. 


Hamilton & Hansell, New York, 
reports the following sales of Ren- 
nerfelt electric furnaces: A 1000-ib. 
400-kv-a. furnace to the Steel Alloys 
Co. of America, Bayway, Elizabeth, 
N. J., to be used for the reduction of 
tungsten-acid to metallic tungsten; 
and a 1000-Ib., 200-kv-a. furnace to the 
British Nickel Co., Ottawa, Can., to 
be installed at its Deschene plant in 
Quebec, to be used for melting nickel. 
A 150-kv-a., single-phase pot furnace 
with complete equipment has been 
sold to the government of Nether- 
lands, Colonial Department. This 
furnace will be erected at its experi- 
mental station in Batavia, Java, Dutch 
East Indies. : 


Borden Co., Warren, Ohio, manu- 
facturer of Beaver easy working die 
stocks and square-end pipe cutters, 
has just purchased an Oldsmobile 
roadster for its representative, George 
D. Clewell, who covers the New Eng- 
land States, Cleveland and Detroit. 
Mr. Clewell expects to work his en- 
tire territory with the car and in this 
manner will be able to keep in closer 
contact with the small towns and 
also be in a position to render more 
thorough co-operation with the job- 
bers. Charles A. Greene, Chicago 
representative for the company, has 
opened an office at Room 501, 549 
West Washington boulevard, Chi- 
cago. 


Ilg Electric Ventilating Co., Chi- 
cago, as the culmination of ten years 
of employes’ relation work, has estab- 
lished the system of allowing its em- 
ployes to elect a member of its board 
of directors. This plan is similar to 
the law recently passed by the Massa- 
chusetts legislature, which was de- 
vised to stimulate co-operative effort 
between management and operatives 
in Massachusetts. - 

The officers of the Ilg company 
have already established a system 
whereby the workers have a large 


voice in the internal affairs of the 
concern, About two years ago the 
workers, through the department 


hevds, formed a welfare committee, 
which at first dealt with such matters 
as come under the general heading 
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of “welfare work.” 
gradually expanded, until now it has 
been established as an advisory com- 


mittee which is virtually a board of . 


control so far as the internal policy 
of the plant is concerned. It is com- 
posed of ten workers from the plant, 
known as department heads, and five 
men from the office, embracing the 
secretary, vice-president, engineer, 
production expert and purchasing 
agent. When the company decided 
to build a new plant recently the 
board selected the plant and decided 
on the type of building and ma- 
chinery. It passes on practically 
everything, including pay rolls and 
classifications of wages, and its mem- 
bers are being initiated into higher 
financing questions, such as unit 
production costs, depreciation and 
overhead charges. As a background 
for this is a profit sharing system 
which the Ilg company established 
about eight years ago, and was inaug- 
urated with the idea of giving the 
employes a permanent interest in the 
company as a business proposition. 
The yearly salary of each employe 
was considered as his investment in 
the concern, and a yearly dividend is 
paid upon it, determined by the di- 
rectors after they ascertain the year’s 
profits. In addition, length of service 
is a factor, those having worked at 
least six months and less than two 
years receiving a basic profit sharing 
dividend. This is supplemented by a 
graded increment, 5% extra for those 
who have worked two years, 10% for 
three years, and so on up to 11 years’ 
service, which gixes a 50% extra 
profit. 

The company ascribes its remark- 
able development in largest meas- 


ure to its co-operative system. 
During the war when labor turn- 
over was at top notch, the Ilg 


company had practically none, its 
whole force remaining intact with 
the exception of about 2%. The sys- 
tem has stabilized its staff in the 


plant, which has meant increased eff- 


ciency, which in turn has resulted in 
greater output, lower cost of produc- 
tion, higher profits, and increased 
wage dividends to the workers. 


Page Steel & Wire Co., 30 Church 
street, New York City, has issued 60- 
page booklet on Armco iron rods and 
wire for electric welding and oxy- 
acetylene welding. These rods are 
prepared by a special process so as to 
be of exceptional purity, rivaling, if 
not exceeding, the material formerly 
largely imported from Sweden and 
Norway. For welding with metal 
electrodes it is necessary to have fill- 
ing material of great purity. and these 
rods and wire have been found very 
well suited for this purpose. The 
booklet gives a great deal of techni- 
cal information on the production, 
structure and purity of this material 
and has a very large number of illus- 
trations showing it in use for va- 
rious kinds of welding. A large mass 
of valuable information as well as 
tables of metric and other measures. 
A convenient feature is the inclusion 
of some dozen extra pages for mem- 
oranda. 


Robbins & Myers Co., Springfield, 
Ohio. has completed negotiations 
whereby it acquires the entire prop- 
erty of the James Leffel Water 
Wheel Co.. adjoining its plants in 
Lagona, and thus is formed the nucle- 


Its field‘ was - 
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us for the largest exclusive electric 
fan and motor manufacturing plant 
in the world. Through this purchase 
the Robbins & Myers Co. acquires 
over five and one-half acres of 
ground, including 98,000 sq. ft. of 
factory floor space, and all buildings, 
including the boiler shop, erecting 
room, foundry, pattern room, wood- 
working shop and office building. 
Added to the present factory accom- 
modations of the company, which in- 
clude Plants One and Two in Lagona, 
the recently completed warehouse, 
and Plant Three in the Shuey fac- 
tories building, this will give the firm 
approximately 500,000 sq. ft. of almost 
contiguous floor space, and over four- 
teen acres of ground. The company 
will also acquire the switching spurs 
now used by the Leffel company, 


giving tracks on two sides and 
switching facilities in the heart of the 
property. 


Plant Nos. One and Two are so 
located as to provide for construc- 
tion in between on the north and 
south, consuming all the James Leffel 
property, and making one continuous 
factory building cventually. The in- 
creased factory facilities will mean 
material expansion of the motor man- 
ufacturing business, development of 
new motors and particularly expan- 
sion of the new line of repulsion and 
induction motors. . 

Immediately following thé vacating 
of the present factory and office 
buildings by the Leffel company, the 
Robbins & Myers Co. will assume 

ossession and will increase its force 
rom 3000 to over 5000. The present 
Leffel factory buildings will be used 
for the present, although the com- 
pany bas under contemplation entire 
reconstruction of the buildings, con- 
necting with Plants One and Two 
which will provide adequate facilities 
to accommodate more than 6000 em- 
ployes. 

Originating with a small casting 
foundry in 1878, under the ownership 
of Chandler Robbins and James A. 
Myers, the Robbins & Myers Co. has 
experienced a remarkable growth and 
will indisputably become the world's 
largest exclusive manufacturer of 
electric fans and motors. Im 1887, C. 
F. McGilvray, president of the com- 
pany, and also president of the City 
Commission, joined the firm as su- 
perintendent. In 1898 with a force 
of barely more than 200, the firm 
entered the electrical field, manufac- 
turing ceiling fans and later desk and 
bracket fans, and in the following 
year built its first power motors. In 
1900 James A. Myers, H. E. Myers 
and C. F. McGilvray purchased the 
interest of Chandler Robbins and 
continued the firm as the Robbins & 
Myers Co. The purchase from John 
W. Bookwalter of the old rake fac- 
tory in 1899 formed the nucleus for 
the present main plant, which was re- 
constructed in 1907. The complete 
destruction of the R. & M. foundry in 
1914 resulted in the erection of Plant 
Two the following year. Plant Three 


-in the Shueing building was acquired 


in 1918. and the new warehouse was 
also built last year. With the retire- 
ment in 1915 of H. E. Myers, the 
official personnel of the company be- 
came C. F. McGilvray, president: 
Wilbur J. Mvers, vice-president, and 
Warren A. Myers, secretary. In 1917 
H. E. Freeman joined the company 
as treasurer. 
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EASTERN STATES. 


Fair Haven, Vt.—Tair Brothers 
Creamery Co. will install ice making 
machinery for the refrigeration of its 
entire creamery. The power require- 
ments of this plant will be furnished 
by the Western Vermont Power & 
Light Co. 


Brockton, ase SAN E. Keith 
Co. has awarded a contract to West- 
cott & Mapes, 207 Orange street, 
New Haven, Conn., for the construc- 
tion of a new one- story power house 
at its plant, about 60x75 ft., to pro- 
vide for increased operations. 


Chelsea, Mass.—Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, Navy Department, has 
taken bids for the proposed extension 
to the local heating plant and dis- 
tribution system. The work will cost 
approximately $70,000. C. W. Parks 
is chief. 


Worcester, Mass.—New England 
Power Co. will expend $1,000,000 this 
season in increasing its power and 
means of distribution. One of the 
main generating stations of the sys- 
tem is at Vernon, Vt. This station 
will be enlarged by the erection of a 
large building and-the installation of 
water wheels and generators to give 
15,000 hp. additional, to bring the 
capacity of the plant to 45,000 hp. 
Additional substations will be built. 
Another important work will be con- 
necting the present system, which 
covers central and western Massa- 
chusetts and much of Connecticut 
and Rhode Island, with the metro- 
politan district of Boston by building 
a line to feed into and from the 
Edison company’s stations. i 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—In connection 
with the construction of a new boat 
storage shed, the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks. Washington, D. C., is 
planning for the installation of two 
new electric traveling cranes. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Co. ‘has been granted an 
order by Federal Judge Mayer au- 
thorizing the issuance of receiver's 
certincates for $20,000,000. Of this 
sum, it is proposed to utilize approxi- 
mately $16,000,000 for the equipping of 
rapid transit lines, the remainder to 
provide for extensive improvements, 
etc., in the surface lines of the com- 
pany. 


Massena, N. Y.— St. Lawrence 
River Power Co. has fled application 
with the Public Service Commission 
for permission to acquire the capital 
stock of the St. Lawrence Trans- 
mission Co., Potsdam. It is set forth 
in thè petition that the St. Lawrence 
River Power Co. is the owner of all 
of the 3260 acres of the stock of the 
St. Lawrence company, and that the 
sum of $2,260,265 has been advanced, 
used, for the most part. for the elec- 
tric development at Colton, N. Y. 


Glens Falls, N. Y.—The movement 
for the establishment of an orna- 
mental lighting system in the busi- 
ness sections of the city and the city 
park which was given up during the 
beginning of the war was again taken 
up when Elmer J. West, vice-presi- 
dent of the Adirondack Electric 
Power Corp., submitted a plan to the 
Common Council and if the council 
accepts it the power company will 
stand the expenses of installing the 
emco which will be about $10,- 

0. 


Mt. Jewell, N. Y.—Mt. Jewell Tan- 
nery Co. has petitioned for franchise 
to furnish light and power. 


Montauk, N. Y.—Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, Navy Department, is tak- 
ing bids for the construction of the 
proposed power house at the local 
Government site. 


New York, N. Y.—Electric Cleaner 
Co., 575 Fifth avenue, has filed notice 
with the Secretary of State of the 
issuance of additional stock increas- 
ing its capital from $5000 to $1,540,- 
000 to provide for expansion. The 
company manufactures vacuum clean- 
ers, etc. 


New York, N. Y.—New York oe 
son Co., 130 East 15th street, 
having plans prepared for the ioe 
struction of a two-story brick admin- 
istration building, about 25x75 ft., to 
be located at Hester and Norfolk 
streets. William Whitehill, 32 Union 
Square, 1s architect. 


New York, N. Y.—New York Edi- 
son Co. has recently completed nego- 
tiations for the purchase of property 
on Hester street for a new building. 
The company is planning for the 
erection of a new transformer station 
at 421-23 East Sixth street. 


New York, N. Y.—New York Mu- 
nicipal Railway Corp. has had plans 
prepared for the erection of two new 
one-story structures at 420-22 Broad- 
wav. Fred P. Platt & Brothers, 1123 
Broadway, are architects. 


New York, N. Y.—Reimers Manu- 
facturing Co., 517 West 45th street. 
manufacturer of electric heaters, etc., 
has leased property at 507-13 West 
50th street, for new works. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y.—Nuiagara Falis 
Power Co., Buffalo avenue, has filed 
plans for the construction of a new 
one-story gatehouse, about 75x158 ft., 
at its plant at the Canal Basin. Con- 
tract for the structure, which is esti- 
mated to cost about $30,000, has been 
awarded to the Read-Coddington Co., 
Portage road. 


Watertown, N. Y.—Northern New 
York Utilities, Inc., has been granted 
permission by the Public Service 
Commission to issue refunding mort- 
gage bonds for $200,000, and cumula- 
tive first preferred stock for $118,000, 
as we!l as common stock for $42,500. 


Bordentown, N. J.—Public Service 
Corp. is planning for the commence- 
ment of work on the construction of 
the proposed electric power line to 
extend from Bordentown to the mu- 
nicipal waterworks. It is also planned 
to place into operation at an early 
date the two new electrically operated 
pumping units installed at this plant. 
The entire work is estimated to cost 
$15,000. 


Glenmore, N. J.—Philadelphia & 
Reading Railroad, Reading Terminal, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has taken bids for 
the construction of a new one and 
two-story signal tower and battery 
house at Glenmore, N. J. 


Newark, N. J.—Electrical Appliance 
Co., 164 Market street, has fled 
notice of organization to operate for 
the production of electrical appli- 


ances, etc. Bernard Lefkowitz heads 
the company. 
Newark, N. J.—Standard Electric 


Manufacturing Co., 24 Scott street, 
has acquired a portion of the building 
at 126 South street and will establish 
a plant. 


Trenton, N. J.—The City Commis- 
sion has taken bids for electrical 
work in connection with the pro- 
posed building to be erected on 
North Warren street. The Electrifier 
Shop, Trenton, submitted the low bid 
at $1325. Other bidders are: Carr & 
Schultz, Trenton, $1495; ata the 
Mercer Electrical Co., $1590.87 


Trenton, N. J.—Trenton and Mer- 
cer County Traction Corp. is plan- 
ning for immediate work on the in- 
stallation of a new conduit system on 
Lincoln avenue and other streets. 


Trenton, N. J.—John A. Roebling 
Sons Co. will make extensions and 
alterations in its one-story drying 
oven works at its wire rope manufac- 
turing plant. 


Carlisle, Pa.— E. C. Beetem & Sons 
are taking bids for the construction 
of a one-story brick and steel power 
plant at their works, to provide for 
increased capacity. The structure 
will be about 46x46 ft. W. E. S. Dyer, 
Land Title building, Philadelphia, is 
architect for the company. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Co. has had plans prepared for 
the construction of its new one-story 
boiler plant, to be located on Second 
avenue, near Bates street, the struc- 
ture to cost about $6000. A building 
permit has been issued. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.— Effective July 1, 
the Duquesne Light & Power Co. 
will place into operation a new 
schedule of rates, reducing the pres- 
ent cost of electric power service by 
approximately 20%. 


Sparrows Point, Md.—United Rail- 
ways & Electric Co., Continental 
building,’ Baltimore, has awarded a 
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contract to the Price Construction 
Co., Maryland Trust building, Balti- 
more, for the construction or a rein- 
forced - concrete two-story signal 
tower at its local properties. 


Sparrows Point, Md.—Bethlehem 
Steel Co. has awarded a contract to 
Gladtelter & Chambers, 932 West 
36th street, Baltimore, for the con- 
struction of a new one-story brick 
pumping plant at its local works, 
about 50x80 ft. 


Clarksburg, W. Va — Lafayette 
Window Glass Co. desires prices on 
a 109-hp. boiler. Address Julien 
Coussin, president. 


Millvale, W. Va—-Northern Vir- 
ginia Power Co. will erect a power 
house, 33x50 and 50x57 ft. in dimen- 
sions. 


Spencer, W. Va.—The city has had 
plans prepared for the construction 
of a one-story brick electric light 
plant, about 30x40 ft., to be used for 
municipal service. R. C. Wieland is 
mayor. 


Wheeling, W. Va—Benwood-Mc- 
Mechen Consolidated Water Co. will 
install two motor driven centrifugal 
pumps. S. G. Smith, receiver. 


Bridgewater, N. C.—Southern Pow- 
er Co., Charlotte, N. C., has recently 
completed arrangements for the ac- 
quirement of the Sydo hydroelectric 
development, and it is understood 
that plans are being arranged for the 
completion of the work, including the 
construction of power house, com- 
pletion of dams, etc. It is understood 
that the project will involve an ex- 
penditure of about $400,000. 


Dublin, Ga.—One of the important 
matters discussed at the merchants’ 
meeting was the pressing need in 
Dublin for more electric power to 
run the industries that are demanding 
current. It was finally decided to ap- 
point a committee from the mer- 
chants to meet with the Light and 
Water Commission for the purpose 
of asking that some relief from the 
present situation be granted. 


Bowling Green, Fla.—The city will 
vote on $20,000 bonds for water plant 
and electric distributing system. Ad- 
dress the mayor. 


Leesburg, Fla.—The city is under- 
stood to be having plans arranged 
for the construction of a new mu- 
nicipal electric light system. Bonds 
to the amount of $35,000 have been 
issued to provide for the proposed 
work. 

Port Orange, Fla.—The city has 
voted to issne $9000 in honds to con- 


struct electric light system. Address 

mayor. 

NORTH CENTRAL STATES. 
Bellefontaine, Ohio.—An_ election 


will be held Aug. 12 for issuing bonds 
$110,000 for improving waterworks 
plant and installing meter system. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Columbus Con- 
vevor Co. plans the crection of a 
plant, 100x180 ft. in size. 


Lima, Ohio.—Ohio Electric Co. will 
expend $200,000 immediately on new 
equipment and will erect within five 
years either at Indian Lake or Scotts 
Crossing a power plant to cost $2.- 
000000, capable of handling the light 
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DATES AHEAD. 


Electrical Supply Jobbers’ Associat 
tion. Annual convention, Hot Springs, 
Va., June 10, 11 and 12. Headquar- 
ters, The Homestead Hotel. Secre- 
tary, Franklin Overbagh, 411 South 
Clinton street, Chicago. 


Tri-State Water and Light Associa- 
tion. Annual convention, Greenwood, 
S. C., June 17-19. Secretary-treasurer, 
W. F. Stieglitz, Columbia, S. C. 


American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers. Spring meeting, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Detroit, Mich., June 17-20. Secre- 
tary. Calvin W. Rice, 29 West 39th 
street, New York City. 


American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers. Summer meeting, Boston, 
Mass., June 18-21. Secretary, Prof. J. 
C. Oslen, Polytechnic Institute, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Illinois Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers. Summer 
convention, Decatur, Ill., June 20-21. 
Secretary, W. J. Collins, 179 West 
Washington street, Chicago. 


American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials. Annual meeting, Atlantic City. 
N. J., June 24-27. Headquarters, Hotel 
Traymore. Secretary, University of 
Pensylvania. 


American Institute of Electrical Fn- 
gineers. Annual convention, Adiron- 
dacks, N. Y., June 24-27. Headquar- 
ters, Lake Placid Club. Secretary, 
F. L. Hutchinson, 33 West 39th street, 
New York. 


National Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers. Annual con- 
vention, Milwaukee, Wis., July 15, 16 
and 17. General manager, William H. 
Morton, 110 West 40th street, New 
York City. 


Ohio Electrical 
Annual meeting, Cedar Point, 
15-18. Headquarters, 
Secretary, D. L. 
Greenville, Ohio. 


International Association of Munici- 
pal Electricians. Annual convention, 
Chicago, Sept. 23-26. Secretary, Clai- 
ence R. George, Houston, Tex. : 


Association of Iron and Steel Elec- 
trical Engineers. Annual convention, 
St. Louis, Mo., September, 1919. Sec- 
retary, John F. Kelly, Empire build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


National Association of Electrical 
Inspectors. Annual meeting. Spring- 
field, Mass.. Oct. 13 and 14. Secretary, 
W. L. Smith, Concord, Mass. 


INuminating Engineering Society. 
Arnual convention, Chicago, NI., Oc- 
tober. General secretary, Clarence L. 
Law, 29 West 39th street, New York 
City. 


Light Association. 
Ohio, 
Breakers 

zaskill, 


and power needs for this city for the 
next ten vears. 


Minerva, Ohio.—An election on a 
$50,000 bond issue for the purpose of 
repairing and enlarging the municipal 
electric light plant carried. 


Oberlin, Ohio.—A special election 
will be held to vote on the question 
of issuing $50,000 in bonds to erect a 
municipal plant for the distribution 
of light and power. Address city 
clerk. 


Brazil, Ind.—Terre Haute, Indian- 
apolis & Eastern Traction Co. was 
the only bidder for the contract for 
furnishing street lighting for the city 
of Brazil and dectsion in the matter 
of awarding the contract was with- 
held. A slight change was made in 
the bids for lights under the old con- 
tract. by replacing the arc lights with 
incandescent globes, which the com- 
pany has expressed its willingness to 
do. 


Evansville, Ind. — Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad Company has be- 
gun extensive improvements at How- 
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ell, Ind., a suburb of Evansville. An 
electric turntable will be completed 
within the next six weeks and an 
automatic coaling station will be 
Wiles A new roundhouse will be built 
ater. 


Gary, Ind. — Lighthouse Electric 
Co. has increased its capital Stock 
from $10.000 to $20,000. Of this $12,- 
000 will at once be expended in build- 
ing an addition to the building occu-. 
pied by the company at 570 Washing- 
ton street and in doubling the space 
and facilities of the concern. A. B. 
Harris, president of the company. 


Hartford City, Ind.—The south side 
plant of the American Window Glass 
Co. will be rebuilt this summer at a 
cost of $250,000. An additional line 
of five additional blowing machines 
with be added, six new flattening 
ovens and two new producers, as well 
as complete remodeling and enlarge- 
ment of the plant. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—E. G. Spink Co. 
will build three-story brick and stone 
apartment building, 70x170 ft., at 1733 
North Meridian street. The com- 
pany will also erect a three-story 
apartment building, 50x200 ft., at 1226 
North Illinois street. . 


Merion, Ind.—Allmur Manufactur- 
ing Co. proposes to build a new plant 
on property recently acquired, at an 
estimated cost of $25,000. 


Delavan, I[ll.— Twenty-four hour 
service will be supplied by the Royal 
Light & Power Co., the company to 
build a 6600-volt transmission line 
from the new power house at San 
Jose to Delavan. The present power 
house of the company at Delavan to 
he used in cases of emergencies. 


Elgin, I1]—The Elgin Country Club 
will install a private electric lighting 
plant at a cost of $1000. 


Elizabethtown, Il]—A stock com- 
pany is being formed here for the 
purpose of erecting and operating a 
light and power plant. A franchise 
has already been granted. Address 
E. F. Carter. 


Springfield, Ill—Plans are under 
way for the purchase and operation 
of the Springheld Gas, Light & Pow- 
er Co. by the city. Springfield now 
has a municipal light plant which 
serves approximately one-third of the 
clectric power consumed by the com- 
munity. The municipal plant sells 
its current at six cents a kw-hr. The 
rate of the utilities company is ll 
cents an hour. The corporation which 
owns the electric and power plant 
also owns the street railway system 
and there 1s a movement under way 
to purchase this utility when the 
company’s franchise expires two 
vears hence. 


Battle Creek, Mich. — Advance 
Pump & Compressor Co. will build a 
machine shop, foundry and power 
house. C. A. Flenn, purchasing agent. 


Plainwell, Mich.—Fire in the wheel- 
house of the Consumers’ Power Co.'s 
generating plant completely de- 
stroyed the plant and its equipment. 
Loss $25,000. 


Ironton, Minn—The village conn- 
cil has let contract for ornamental 
lichts to the Western Electric Co., 
114 North 3rd street, Minneapolis, 


June 7, 1919. 
Minn. Address Theo. Grunsted, 
clerk. 


Red Wing, Minn.—The City Council 


has been authorized to issue bonds 
for $350,000 to provide for the con- 
Struction of a new municipal power 
and electric light plant, preliminary 
plans for which are now being pre- 
pared. S. T. Irvine is clerk. 


_ Wells, Minn.—The city is prepar- 
ing plans for a power house and elec- 
tric distributing system. 


Janesville, Wis.—In connection 
with the proposed construction of a 
two-story plant, to be used as an ad- 
dition to its works, the Parker Pen 
Co. has had plans prepared for the 
erection of a new brick, steel, and 
concrete power plant for works op- 
eration. Estimated cost, $125,000. 


Malone, Wis—Malone Light & 
Power Co. has been organized by 
John L. Beau, Frank Clark and 
Christ Pickart. The capital stock is 
given at $25,000. 


Sheboygan, Wis.—Honold Electric 
Co. will build a one-story addition, 
50x80 ft., for the repair and mainte- 
nance of storage batteries and auto- 
motive electrical devices. 


Newton, Iowa.—Des Moines Elec- 
tric Co. will furnish electric energy 
to Newton at 2.42 cents per kw-hr. 
for eight years. Plans are being made 
to erect a $90,000 plant at Newton 
in the future. 


Carthage, Mo.—The installation of 
cluster lights on all paved streets is 
contemplated. J. B. Lloyd, city clerk. 


Fulton, Mo.—A special election will 
be held on June to vote on a 
$50.000 bond issue for installing a 
municipal telephone system. The 
bonds are to bear 5% interest. 


Sikeston, Mo.—The city is under- 
stood to he planning for the con- 
struction of an electric lighting svs- 
tem, to be used for municipal service. 
Plans are under consideration for a 
bond issue for $75,000, to provide for 
the cost of the proposed work. 


Springfield, Mo.—Springfield Gas 
& Electric Co. have made plans for 
the construction of a new power gen- 
erating plant to be erected at a cost 


of $750,000. 


Alexander, Kans.—Plans are being 
made to extend the electric lines 
fram McCracken to furnish current 
for Alexander. 


Chanute, Kans.—A special election 
will be held in the near future to vote 
on a $60,000 bond issue for the ex- 
tension of the city electric service. 


‘Herndon, Kans.—Additional street 
lights are to be installed by the City 
Council. 


Hutchinson, Kans.—It is very prob- 
able that an electric power transmis- 
sion line will shortly be built from 
Hutchinson to Partridge, Arlington. 
Langdon and Turon, supplying those 
towns with light and power. Delega- 
tions from the city councils and com- 
mercial bodies of the four towns were 
here in consultation with J. F. Spring- 
field, manager of the United Water, 
Gas & Electric Co. 


Larned, Kans.—Pawnee Power & 
Water Co. has begun work on the 
line out of Burdette to connect with 
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Burdette. Four or five additional 
towns along the line have made 
application for having the power 


brought to their communities. 


McPherson, Kans.—A_ possibility 
exists that McPherson will have a 
5000-hp. plant. The Central Kansas 
Power Co. is going to build a large 
power plant on the western end of 
its transmission system. R. O. Keys 
represents the company. 


Mulvane, Kans.—Henrici & Lowry, 
engineers, 222 Commerce building, 
Kansas City, Mo., have been chosen 
to make plans for a new electric light 
plant. 


Oswego, Kans.—Engineer Moore 
has been chosen to prepare at once 
plans for the new municipal electric 
light and power plant. $50,000 bonds 
have been voted for the plant. The 
new plant will be started as soon as 
practicable and completed by Nov. 1 
if possible. 


Rossville, Kans.—The electric light 
company is making plans for the con- 
struction of a new building for its 
plant. 


Omaha, Neb.—Commissioner Zim- 
man has proposed to the Council that 
800 gas lamps be replaced with elec- 
tric lights. This proposal was offered 
in spite of the fact that the city owns 
the gas lighting equipment and main- 
tains it. A list of 354 replacements 
has already been worked out and the 
total number will be brought up to 
$800. 


West Point, Neb.—Election will be 
called soon to vote $300,000 in bonds 
for water power plant. 


Sioux Falls, S. D.—Excavations 
have been completed and the forms 
set for the foundation of the $300,000 
addition to Northern States Power 
Co.’s power plant at Sioux Falls. A 
new 3000-kw. generator will be in- 
stalled. 


SOUTH CENTRAL STATES. 


Louisville, Ky.—Kentucky Wagon 
Manufacturing Co. will expend $100,- 


000 in the construction of a two-story. 


steel and brick building with modern 


equipment and machinery. Address 
R. V. Board, president. i 
Anniston, Ala.—A deal has just 


been concluded here whereby the 
Southern Munitions Co., a subsidiary 
of the Alabama Power Co., purchased 
all of the property known as the car 
works plant, and its early operation 
to full capacity is an immediate in- 
dustrial prospect for Anniston. 


Union Springs, Ala—The city has 
voted $10,000 bonds to improve water 
and electric light plant and purchase 
fire department truck. Address the 
mayor. 


Blytheville, Ark.—Missouri South- 
eastern Utilities Co. will establish 
central power plant to furnish elec- 
tricity for towns in southeast Mis- 
souri and northeast Arkansas. 


Ft. Smith, Ark.— Voluntary bank- 
ruptcy proceedings have been filed 
in the United States District court 
at Harrison, Ark., by the Harrison 
Gas & Electric Co. 


Little Rock, Ark.—Arkansas Hy- 
dro-Electric Development Co.. through 
its engineers, Dickinson & Watkins, 
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fled with Secretary of State Terral 
the engineers’ estimate of cost and a 
plat showing lands required for the 
proposed development of the power 
dam site near Heber Springs. The 
plans call for a 15,000-kw. installation. 
The estimated cost totals $873,950. 


Little Rock, Ark.—Contract will be 
awarded soon for drilling test holes 
to diagram the geological formation 
of the big dam site on the Little Red 
River. A hydroelectric generating 
plant, including a large concrete dam, 
spillway, power house and transmis- 
sion lines, are called for in the plans 
and specifications. The estimated cost 
of the first unit is about $300,000. 
With all units constructed that the 
plant provides for, the total cost will 
be about $1,000,000. 


Marianna, Ark.—Arkansas Light & 
Power Co. has been directed to re- 
place several parts of machinery that 
are defective; to duplicate certain 
units and thoroughly overhaul and 
put into effective operation condition 
the entire plant; to install a new 
boiler feed pump of 250 hp. capacity; 
repair the switchboard and to proper- 
ly connect the meters and to maintain 
at all times ample number of street 
lights. 


Oklona, Ark.—An electric light 
plant will be installed on the Antone 
river, to be operated with water 
power and to furnish electric current 
for Oklona and large plantations in 
the vicinity. R. H. Andrews. owner 
of the local telephone exchange, is 
promoting the enterprise. 


Texarkana, Ark. — Southwestern 
Gas & Electric Co. is planning for the 
immediate rebuilding of its carhouse 
and shops recently destroyed by fire, 
with loss estimated at approximately 


$150,000. 


Garber, Okla.—Engineers Black & 
Veatch, 507 Interstate Bank building, 
Kansas City, Mo., have prepared 
plans for light and water system. 


Hominy, Okla.—The city will in- 
stall an electric light system. Address 
the mayor. 


Newkirk, Okla.—Election to vote 
$185,000 in bonds for a new light 
plant, new well, extension of water 
and light systems, carried. 


Oklahoma City, Okla——One 100-cp. 
electric light is to be installed every 
150 ft. for a distance of two miles 
along the diversion dam and at other 
points of the city water suppiy for 
night work and emergency use. 


Perry, Okla—Black & Veatch, 507 
Interstate building, Kansas City, Mo., 
are making plans and estimates for 


waterworks and electrical improve- 
ments. 
Tahlequah, Okla—Two hundred 


thousand dollars in bonds have been 
voted for a municipal power and elec- 
tric plant. Plans show that the plant 
will be one of the best in the state 
and will be able to furnish power and 
light to other cities if they want it. 
The fall of the river at that place is 
sufficient to generate all the power 
that is needed at a minimum of cost. 


Weleetka, Okla.—The construction 
of a power plant on the Canadian 
river is contemplated. 


Bloomburg, Tex:—The city com- 
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missioners will install an electric light 
plant. 


‘ Brownsville, Tex.—Contract for a 
500-kw. turbogenerator to be installed 
in the municipal electric power plant 
was awarded to the Southwestern 
General Electric Co., Dallas. Conden- 
sing apparatus for the new unit has 
not been contracted for. This will 
cost about $10,000. 


Dallas, Tex—Dallas Power & 
Light Co. has filed an application 
with the city for permission to issue 
$1,500,000 in preferred stock and $6,- 
000,000 in bonds for refinancing pur- 
poses, in order to take care of first 
mortgage when due, and to make 


necessary extensions and improve- 
ments. 
Dallas, Tex.—An application has 


been filed with the city of Dallas by 
the Dallas Power & Light Co. for 
permission to issue $1,150.000 in pre- 
ferred stock and $6,000,000 in bonds 
for refinancing purposes. It is de- 
sired to refinance in order to take 
care of the first mortgage when neces- 
sary and to make needed improve- 
ments and extensions. 


Donna, Tex.—Permission has been 
granted to the Donna Light, Ice & 
Power Co. of Donna to increase its 
capital stock from $5000 to $10,300. 
The company 1s making plans for ex- 
tensive improvements. 


Ennis, 'Tex.—The installation of a 
municipal lighting plant has been 
proposed by Mayor White. 


Wichita Falls, Tex.—The Chamber 
of Commerce of Wichita Falls has 
under consideration the proposition 
of constructing an interurban railway 
line between this place and Burk- 
burnett. The matter was presented 
to the board of directors by W. L. 
Sonntag, a railroad contractor of 
Evansville, Ind. No power plant 
would be constructed, the line obtain- 
ing its operating power from the 
Texas Light & Power Co. 


WESTERN STATES. 


Dillon, Mont.—Plans are under 
consideration for the installation of a 
street lighting system and paving the 
streets. The cost of the work is 
about $80,000. 


Pine Bluffs, Wyo.—A bond issue of 
$40,000 has been voted for extending 
the water mains and sewers, and also 
enlarging the light plant. 


Grover, Colo.—Citizens have voted 
$34,000 in bonds for water works and 
an electric Iight plant. 


Santa Fe, N. Mex—The council 
has appointed a committee to call on 
the Santa Fe Water & Light Co. with 
reference to purchasing its plant and 
to name an engineer for appraising 
the plant. 


Seattle, Wash.—As a result of his 
visit to the Cedar Lake electric power 
plant, Councilman Oliver T. Erickson 
will lay before the Utilities Commit- 
tee a resolution recommending the 
addition of another 10,000-hp. unit to 
the plant. 


Seattle, Wash.—The City: Council 
has authorized the Board of Public 
Works to prepare plans for the in- 
Stallation of an additional hydroelec- 
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tric unit of 10,000 hp. at the Cedar 
Lake municipal power plant. 


North Bend, Ore.—Buehner Lum- 
ber Co. wishes particulars concerning 
500 to 750-kw. a. c. generator set; 60- 
cycle, three-phase, 440 volts. The 
company can use low or high-pres- 
sure turbine, but prefers a surface 
condenser. 


Grace, Idaho.—An election on the 
bond issue to purchase the Grace 
Lighting System carried. The bond 
issue was for $15,000 and will pay for 
the lighting system. 


Salt Lake City, Utah—The City 
Council contemplates improvements 
in the waterworks supply lines, power 
plants, etc., to cost about $1,000,000. 


Phoenix, Ariz.—A transmission line 
70 miles long will be constructed to 


connect the generating station of the 


Pacific Gas & Electric Co. of Phoenix 
and the Arizona Power Co. of Pres- 
cott. The demand for power in the 
district has increased and it is ex- 
pected that additional power facili- 
ties will hasten development. 


Yuma, Ariz.—Southern Sierra Pow- 
er Co. of California has entered into 
a contract with Sanguinetti & Ewing 
of Yuma for the extension of its 
electric power transmission system to 
the irrigated districts of this region 
for the purpose of using the power 
to operate pumping plants and certain 
types of farm equipment. The Yuma 
Gas, Light & Power Co. opposed the 
entry of the Southern Sierra Power 
Co. to this field and it appealed to 
the State Corporation Commission of 
Arizona to issue an order against the 
power lines of the California corpora- 
tion entering this state. The Corpo- 
ration Commission, however, refused 
to take any part in the fight between 
the two companies and the proposed 
power lines will be built, it is an- 
nounced. About 20,000 acres of land 
will be placed in irrigation, in addi- 
tion to the area already watered from 
pumping plants. 

San Francisco, Cal.—Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. plans for the early re- 
sumption of work in connection with 
the establishment of a hydroelectric 
power plant in the Big Bend of the 
Pit river, with extensive power devel- 
opment in this district. The project 
is estimated to cost in excess of 


$12,000,000. 


PROPOSALS 


Motor.—Bids will be received at 
Beggs, Okla., on June 18 for one 
mechanical filter plant, capacity 500,- 
000 gal. per day, to be erected at the 
waterworks plant; also for one 7x8 
triplex pump and 25-hp. electric 
motor. Address W. K. Enoch, town 
clerk. 


Generator and Engine—Bids will 
be received at Oxford, Ohio, on June 
14 by the Board of Trustees of Miami 
University for an engine and gen- 
erator, together with switchboard 
changes and wiring and piping con- 
nections, for the certral heating and 
lighting plant of the university. 
Walter G. Franz, consulting engineer, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has prepared plans. 
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Boilers. — The .Treasury Depart- 
ment, Supervising Architect’s Offce, 
Washington, D. C., will receive bids 
until 3 p. m. June 16 for four new 
water-tube boilers, etc., in the United 
States custom house and post office 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, in accordance 
with specifications and drawing, 
copies of which may be had at this 
office, or at the office of the custodian, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, in the discretion of 
the Supervising Architect. James A. 
Wetmore, acting supervising archi- 
tect. 


Boilers, Generators, Stokers, Etc.— 
Bids will be received until June 18 
at Kansas City, Kans., on the follow- 
ing alternate bids on one 10,000 or 
one 6000-kw. turbogenerating unit, 
two 600-hp. water-tube boilers and 
automatic stokers, one turbine driven 
boiler feed pump, one brick and con- 
crete transformer house, one substa- 
tion complete with poles, coffers and 
material for new lines. A. H. Strick- 
land, purchasing agent. William Bar- 
clay, engineer. 


Electrical Equipment.—Bids will be 
received until 2 p. m. June 10 by 
Ray L. Gamble, state architect, 
Topeka, Kans., for the following 
electrical equipment for the Normal 
School at Hays, Kans.: One 250-hp. 
automatic horizontal side crank en- 
gine, 270 r.p.m., 100 1b. pressure, four 
valve or uniform type; one 150-kv-a., 
200-volt, 60-cycle, three-phase direct 
current generator, marble 11⁄4 in.; 60 
ft. high switchboard; 570 ft. 400,000 
circular mills cable, two 25-kw. and 
two 15-kw., 220 to 100-volt transform- 
ers, automatic lubricating system, 
valves, etc. A certified check of 5% 
is required on each bid. 


Turbogenerator Sets and Switch- 
board.—Sealed proposals in duplicate, 
endorsed bids for furnishing and 
erecting one 25 and one 15-kw. turbo- 
generator sets and switchboard for 
Mt. Royal Pumping Station, will be 
received at the office of the City 
Register, City Hall, Baltimore, until 
12 o'clock, June 11. Specifications 
may be obtained at the office of the 
Water Engineer, City Hall, Balti- 
more, Md. A charge of $5 will be 
made for each set of specifications, 
this amount will be refunded upon 
the return of the specifications in 
good condition before June 30. A 
certified check of the bidder on a 
clearing-house bank, made payable to 
the Mayor and City Council of Bal- 
timore, Md., for the sum of $500 will 
be required with each bid. 


INCORPORATIONS 


New York, N. Y.—Webb Electric 
Furnace Corp. Capital, $20,000. To 
manufacture electrically operated fur- 
naces and kindred equipment. In- 
corporators: J. G. Webb, H. T. and 
E. G. Gerdes, 30 Church street. 


New York, N. Y.—Aladdin Lamp 
Works, Inc. Capital, $15,000. To 
manufacture electrical equipment. In- 
corporators: R. S. and J. G. Turnbull, 
and L. Castelli, 334 East 78th street. 


Athens, Ohio.—Hocking Light & 
Power Co. has incorporated with a 
capital of $5000, by John E. \Dolman. 


June 7, 1919. 
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O. M. Rau Appointed Gen. Mgr. Dodge & Zimmerman— 


+ 


E. T. CAuSER recently resigned as 
works manager of the R. D. Nuttall Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


F. D. Nims, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Washington Coast 
Utilities, Seattle, is making a business 
trip to Boston and other eastern cities. 


W. J. Crawrorp has been ap- 
pointed manager of the power apparatus 
department of the F. Bissell Co., jobber 
and manufacturer of electrical supplies 
and machinery, Toledo, Ohio. 


H. L. GARBUTT, formerly man- 
ager of the line materials section of the 
supply department, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co., has been 
made local supply manager of that com- 
pany in San Francisco. 


Davin McNauGuton_ has 
opened an office at 528 Lincoln Life 
building, Fort Wayne, Ind., where he 
will specialize in report and rate inves- 
tigations of electric light and power 
companies, illuminating surveys, valua- 
tions and industrial engineering. 


V. McDANIEL, for many years 
superintendent of the Rogers Light & 


Power Co., Rogers, Ark., has accepted . 


the position of superintendent of the 
Fayetteville Gas & Flectric Co., Fay- 
etteville, Ark. He will be succeeded by 
his son, Oscar McDaniel, as manager of 
the local company. 


A. L. KEMPSTER, manager of the 
Seattle division, Puget Sound Traction, 
Light & Power Co., has gone to New 
York City where he will assist in the 
solution of the transportation problems 
of the Interborough Rapid Transit Sys- 
tem. This corporation, which is the 
largest transportation company in the 
United States, was placed in receivers’ 
hands on March 21, 1919 by the United 
States District Court. 


Cor. Doveras I. McKay has 
been elected president of the Pulverized 
Fuel Equipment Corp.. New York, suc- 
ceeding John E. Muhlfeld, who retires 
to return to consulting engineering 
practice. Since July, 1917, Colonel Mc- 
Kay has heen engaged in war work, 
first being commissioned a major in the 
Ordnance Reserve Corps, in charge of 
the raw materials branch of the Gun 
Division, where he purchased all raw 
and semi-finished materials. In Janu- 
ary, 1918, he was promoted to the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel of the National 
Army and appointed assistant director 
of purchase and supply. He was sub- 
sequently promoted to colonel. He was 
graduated from West Point, and spent 
three years in the army, resigning to 
become deputy chief of the aqueduct 
police. He was later appointed police 
commissioner of New York, and then 
became assistant to the president of J. 
G. White & Co., Inc., two years later 
being elected vice-president and direc- 
tor. 


J. W. BRUSSEL, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Wright-Martin Aircraft 
Corp., Long Island City, has become 
factory manager of the Dyneto Electric 
Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 


CHARLES EISLER, for fve years 
associated with the Westinghouse Lamp 
Co.. Bloomfield, N. Y., in the capacity 
of chief designer and engineer in charge 
of the equipment, designing and devel- 
opment department, is now superinten- 
dent of the equipment, designing and 
development department of the Save 
Flectric Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CHuarLeSsS H. ELLioTT, after 
seven years of service as assistant su- 
perintendent of the blast furnace and 
stecl plant of the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio, has 
resigned to become affiliated with the 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. 


LanGcpnon S. Stmowns, who re- 
cently received his discharge as a cap- 
tain in the United States Army, is now 
manager of the Boston office of the 
Reliance Electric & Engineering Co., 
with headquarters at 10 High street. 


Raymonn W. Frost, recently of 
the Technical Board of the American 
Expeditionary Forces in France, has 
been appointed assistant chief engineer 
of the Thomson-Houston Co. (General 
Electric Co.) of France, with office 
located at 10 Rue de Lordre, Paris. At 
various times Mr. Frost has been em- 
ployed as engineer by the Pacific Light 
& Power Corp., Los Angeles, Cal., 
Sanderson & Porter, New York; the 
Dutch-Shell Oil Co., San Francisco, 
Cal.; Balfour-Guthrie Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal, and the Electric Bond & 
Share Co., New York. 


Lreut. Con. A. W. ERDMAN 
has been appointed general manager of 


the small tocls department of the Pratt. 


& Whitney Co., Hartford, Conn. Mr. 
Erdman received his commission as 
major in the inspection division of ord- 
nance in June, 1917, and was promoted 
to the rank of lieutenant colonel in 
January, 1918, which rank he held until 
he was honorably discharged in Decem- 
ber, 1918 He was graduated from 
Stevens Institute of Technology with 
the degree of Mechanical Engineer. 
From 1901 to 1909 he served as super- 
intendent of mechanical engineering 
with the Randolph Clowes Co., Water- 
bury, Conn., and during the two follow- 
ing years pursued personal research and 
experimental work. During this period 
he developed a compensating device on 
the Lewis range finder, of which the 
Government used over 300 for coast 
artillery defense purposes. From 1911 
to 1917 Mr. Erdman was assistant me- 
chanical superintendent with the Gen- 
eral Electric Co., and for the past two 
years has been engaged in the general 
supervision of the manufacture of ord- 
nance material in that company’s plants. 


A. W. Erdman Joins Pratt & Whitney Company—Changes 


LA. WEATHERWAYXN,_ formerly 
connected with the Hendrickson Con- 
struction Co., Seattle, has affliated him- 
self with the Stone & Webster organiza- 
a on hydroelectric work at Fresno, 

al. 


E. C. Ryan, formerly connected 
with the New York office of the Elec- 
tric Controller & Manufacturing Co., 
has been appointed manager of the 
Chicago branch, with headquarters in 
the Monadnock Block. 


Irvin E. Brooke, until recently 
connected with the Pensacola Shipbuild- 
ing Co. as assistant to the naval archi- 
tect and formerly electrical engineer for 
the Arnold Co., has opened an office as 
consulting engineer at 807 Stock Ex- 
change building, Chicago, for the prac- 
tice of general engineering work. Mr. 
Brooke was formerly in charge of me- 
chanical work in the city engineer’s 
office, and prior to that. time was on 
the engineering staff of the Common- 
wealth Edison Co. He is an associate 
member of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers. 


O. M. Rav, formerly general man- 
ager of the Commonwealth Power Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., and for many years 
previous to that connection the electri- 
cal engineer of the Milwaukee Electric 
Railway & Light Co.. is now a resident 
>f Philadelphia, having been appointed 
general manager of Dodge & Zimmer- 
man, Inc., Philadelphia. owner of pub- 
lic utilities. His wide experience in that. 
field will render his services invaluable 
in his new appointment. Mr. Rau is 
well known in Wisconsin, having for 
many years been a prominent member 
of the Wisconsin Electrical Associa- 
tion. 


Dr WiLtttAM MCCLELLAN, 
who recently resigned as dean of the 
Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce of the University of Pensylvania, 
is now vice-president of the Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Co. Dr. McClel- 
lan is a graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania and he possesses technical 
experience that covers many phases of 
the work. He was at one time engineer 
in charge of construction of the Phila- 
delphia Rapid Transit Co., later becom- 
ing sunervising engineer with Westing- 
house, Church, Kerr & Co. He was also 
a member of the firm of Campion & 
McClellan, and chief of the division of 
light, heat and power of the Public 
Service Commission for the Second 
District of New York. 


OBITUARY. 


NILES O. BRETZ, a member of the 
inspection corps of the Philadelphia 
Fire Underwriters’ Association, serving 
under Washington Devereux, chief of 
electrical department, died recently. The 
late Mr. Bretz was also a member of 
the National Association of Electrical 
Inspectors. 
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Annual Report of Northern States 
Power Co. 


The annual report of Northern States 
Power Co. just issued for the year 1918 
shows that the aggregate gross earnings 
of the company increased 17.31% over 
1917, and net earnings increased 4.52%. 
During the first eight months of the year 
net earnings showed a decrease, not- 
withstanding certain increases in rates 
which had become effective about Jan. 
1, 1918. Additional increases became 
necessary, and were put into effect in 
‘July and October, 1918. Since then op- 
erating results have improved. Approx- 
imately two-fifths of the increase in gross 
earnings may be considered the result of 
increased rates. 

The earnings statement for 1918 com- 
pared with 1917 is as follows: 


1918. 1917. 

Gross carnings ...$8,392,664.40 $7,154,508 89 
Net earnings ..... 3,542,974.06 3,389, 780.50 
Fixed charges .... 1.922,713.64 1,709,837.74 
Balance ........-. 1,620,260.42 1,679,942.76 
Preferred dividends 1,036,915.32 916,011.05 
Balance available 

for amortization, 

depreciation and . 

common dividends 583,345.10 763,931.71 


President H. M. Bylesby says in the 
report: 

“The marked growth of the company’s 
business continues. War-time activities 
have benefited it but moderately. In fact, 
certain important sections of the territory 
served by the company, notably Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, would probably have 
shown a greater increase in business un- 
der more normal conditions. 

“In common with all lahor-employing 
institutions, the company has been con- 
fronted with the necessarily large in- 
crease in rate of pay, which, together 
with the universarily increased cost of all 
items of operation and taxes, has been 
only partly compensated for by an in- 
crease in rates. 

“No dividends were paid on the com- 
mon stock of the company during the year 
under review. The entire balance of net 
earnings after payment of preferred div- 
idends was set aside for depreciation, re- 
serves and amortization. 

“The territory served by the company 
is extremely prosperous, and the outlook 
for new business is excellent. Judging 
from the results of the first quarter, the 
year 1919 promises to show results more 
commensurate to the volume of business 
und the excellence of the service than has 
recently been the case. 

“All of your properties have been fully 
maintained in accordance with the higen 
standard of operating efficiency and 
physical upkeep established by your man- 
agement.” 

One hundred and two miles of long 
distance transmission line was built dur- 
ing the vear to connect 22 additional com- 


munities and improve the service. Forty 
thousand horsepower additional steem 
generating capacity is now under ‘way, 


the major part of which is being installed 
at the Riverside steam station, Minne- 
apolis, and will soon be ready for opera- 
tion. 

Nearly $3,000,000 will be expended for 
new construction during 1919, a large 
nart of which capital it is expected will 
be raised locally. During 1918$. $1,874,890 
cf the company's preferred stock was sold 
to 3792 local investors. 


Cutler-Hammer Issues Stock. 


William A. Read & Co., Chicago, is 
offering $1.500.000 7¢ cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of the Cutler-Hammer Man- 
ufacturing Co. at 10214 and accrued div- 
idends. This stock is redeemable as a 
whole. or in part by lot, at 119 and ac- 
crued dividend. on three months’ notice. 
Dividends are payable quarterly, March, 
June. September and December 1. and are 
exempt from the normal Federal income 
tax and from the state of Wisconsin in- 
come tax. A sinking fund is provided, 
comprising 19¢ of the company’s annual 
net profits after payment of preferred 
stock dividends, beginning with the earn- 
ines for the fiscal vear ending Dec. o1, 
1920, for the redemption of the preferred 
stock at the market up to 110 and ac- 


crued dividends, or, if not obtainable, for 
redemption by lot at that price. 


Potomac Electric Power Offering. 


The Potomac Electric Power Co. has 
sold an adidtional block of $1,500,000 of 
its general mortgage 6% bonds to the Na- 
tional City Co. and the Harris Trust & 
Savings Bank. The company does the 
entire commercial electric lighting and 
power business in the city of Washing- 
ton, D. C.. and adjoining communities. 
During the past 15 years the gross ard 
net earnings of the company have more 
than tripled and net earnings for the 
year ended April 30, 1919, were $1,335,£62. 


Middle West Utilities Note Issue. 


A. B. Leach & Co., Inc., Chicago, has 
purchased $1.500,000 five-year 7% con- 
vertible gold notes of the Middle West 
Utilities Co. and is offering these for 
public sale. They are dated March 1, 
1919. and mature March 1, 1924. The 
notes are in denominations of $1,000, $500 
and $100 and their price is 97 and in- 
terest, the yield at this price heing 7.75%. 
Thev are a direct obligation of the Mid- 
dle West Utilities Co. and are further se- 
cured by collateral consisting of pre- 
ferred stock of certain public utility cor- 
porations controlled by the Middle West 
company and common stock of the com- 
pany in the proportion of $1500 par value 
of stock for each $1000 of notes. At the 
option of the holder, any notes may be 
converted at any time before maturity. or 
if notes are called for redemption hefore 
maturity then at any time before the 
period of 30 days immediately preceding 
the redemntion date, for certain preferred 


stocks of subsidiary companies and a cer-- 


tain proportion of common stock of the 
Middle West Utilities Co. to the extent of 
$1500 par value of stock for each $1000 
note. The Middle West Utilities Co. 
through its subsidiaries operates in the 
following 15 states: Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tuckyv, Maine, Michigan, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, New Hampshire. New York, 
Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, 
Virginia and Wisconsin, and serves an 
aggregate population of 1,272,250. 


Wisconsin Valley Electric Increases 
Capital. 


At a meeting of the stockholders of thc 
Wisconsin Valley Electric Co. held re- 
cently a resolution was adopted increas- 
ing the capital stock of the company from 
$RNN.000 to $2,000.00), the stock to he 
divided into two classes. One class will 
he common stock, to the amount of $1,- 
200.000. total authorized issue, and the 
other class to be 7% preferred stock, div- 
idends payable semi-annually, the 
amount of such preferred stock au- 
thorized to he $800,000. \ 

The stockholders further authorized 
the immediate sale of $250.000.00 par 
value of the 7% preferred stock. This 
stock to he sold to customers of the 
company and the amount which any cus 
tomer of the company will be permitted 
to purchase will probably he limited by 
the board of directors to a reasonable 
amount. As soon as the necessary au- 
thority has been obtained from the secre- 
tary of state. the company will issue a 
statement to its customers stating the ex- 
act terms and conditions upon which this 
stock can be purchased. The officials of 
the company state that the 7% stock 
will undoubtedly be offered to customers 
on a deferred payment plan similar to the 
plan adopted by the Government in the 
sale of Liberty Bonds. 

The security issues of the company 
now stand as follows: Common stock, 
authorized $1.200,000, outstanding $800,000, 
preferred stock, authorized $890.000. out- 
standing none: honds (Wisconsin Valley 
Electric Co) authorized $15.000,000, out- 
standing $925,000. 

The company has never issued any 
stock dividends and all the property of 
the company stands on its books at exact 
costs. 

While no immediate {Improvements or 
development of property has heen au- 
thorized, it is probable the increase of 
capital was made with that object in 


ne | 


view. The company has several projects 
in contemplation which are of consideravle 
magnitude and which wil® probably be 
carried out in the near future. 


Bay State Lines Sold. 


The Bay State Street Railway Co., 
which operates in 90 cities and towns in 
eastern and southeastern Massachusetts 
and extends into New Hampshire and 
rhode Island, was sold at auction recently 
by order of the Federal Court. under tne 
reorganization plan by which the property 
is eventually to be in the hands of the 
astern Massachusetts Railway Co. and 
be managed by five public trustees pro- 
oe for by a special act of the legisla- 
ure, 

The purchaser was Arthur I. Glidden, 
representing Lee, Higginson & Co. of 
Boston, reorganization managers for the 
Bay State company, and the price was 
$3,600,000, subject to the taking over of 
various obligations, including those of the 
Bay State receivership and mortgages of 
the Boston & Northern Co. and the Old 
Colony Street Railway Co. 


Duquesne Light Co. Reports for Nine 
Months. 


The Duquesne Light Co. has issued a 
consolidated statement for the nine 
months ended Dec. 31, 1918, the fiscal 
year having heen changed to correspond 
with the calendar year. The income ac- 
count for the nine months period com- 
pares with the previous years ended 
March 31 as follows: 


9 mos. ending 
; Dec. 31, Years ended Mar. 31 
1918. 1917. 1916. 
GTOSR ......-. $8,737,717 $9,842,394 $7,310.704 
Net after tax. 3,330,461 2,709.582 2,990,261 


Other income. 46.423 102,571 112,246 
Total income. 3,376,884 2,812,153 3,102,507 
Surplus after 

charges, de- 

preciation, 

ete. ........ 1,575,667 1,644,296 2,163.327 
Preferred div. 309,878 414,503 397,466 
Common div.. 1,139,130 1.457,969 1,456,172 
Surplus ..... 126,659 *228,176 314.589 
‘Deficit. 

Dividends. 
Standard Gas & Electric Co. has de- 


clared a quarterly dividend of 2% on pre- 
ferred stock, payable June 14 to stock of 
record May 31. 


Columbus Electric Co. has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of $3 per share, 
payable July 1 to stock of record June 18. 


Pennsylvania Water Power Co. has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 146%. pay- 
able July 1 to stock of record June 19 


A quarterly dividend of $2 per share 
has heen declared by the Chicago Tele- 
nhone Co., payable June 30 to stock of 
record June 28. 


Worthington Pump & Machinery Co. 
has declared a quarterly dividend of 154% 
on preferred A stock, also a quarterly 
dividend of 14% on preferred B stock. 
both dividends are payable July 1 to 
stock of record June 20. 


San Joaquin Light & Power Co. has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 1%% on 
preferred stock. payable June 14 to stock 
of record May 31. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
has declared a quarterly dividend of 2%. 
payable July 15 to stock of record June 20. 


Colorado Power Co. has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 1%% on preferred 
stock. payahle June 16 to stock of record 
May 31. 


The hoard of directors of the Montana 
Power Co. have declared a quarterly div- 
idend of 114% on common stock, also a 
quarterly dividend of 14%% on preferred 
stock, payable July 1 to stock of record 
June 14 
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For the 
Readjustment Period=What? 


XXXIX. 


Further development of the electrical in- 
dustry has unquestionably been slowed up by 
delays in new construction, plant improve- 
ment, etc., which in turn have depended upon 
settlement of prices, wage scales and the like; 
but this situation is clearing, also, to a very 
marked degree. 


C. A. TUPPER President 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE PRESS, INC., CHICAGO 


The business situation in the United States 
has improved very much in the last month, and 
the outlook is encouraging. It is a very great 
gain to have dissipated the atmosphere of 
pessimism which was prevalent, and that has 
been accomplished in large degree. The idea 
that the bottom was about to drop out of all 
markets, and that a grave period of unemploy- 
ment and perhaps social disorder was pending, 
is no longer entertained. The people, north 
and south, east and west, have disposed of that 
bogie by simply continuing to buy goods at 
the greatest rate ever known, evidently with- 
out apprehensions of poverty or revolution. We 
conclude that the great body of the American 
people are disposed to go along in a normal 
way, whatever the rest of the world may do; 
and, as their buying capacity is about equal to 
that of all the rest of the world put together, 
they can do fairly well all by themselves if 

they try. | 


There is some unemployment in the large 
cities, but the authorities are over their worry 
on this subject. As a rule the returning sol- 
diers have found their old places ready for 
them, and the substitutes, including many 
thousands of women, are finding employment 
also. 


To sum up the situation, there is a gratify- 


ing recovery of sentiment in trade circles, 
brought about by the sustained consumption 
of goods and the widespread prosperity en- 
joyed by the agricultural class. There is no 
gainsaying that the latter is the backbone of 
the business situation, and will be for the year 
to come. / 


—National City Bank of New York. 
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Earnings. PACIFIC GAS & ELECTRIC Co. 
WESTERN UNITED GAS & ELECTRIC. 1918. 1917. Increase. 
For the year ended June 31— Gross operating revenue .......cc cece ccc ccc cccceeee $22,595,516 $19,813,381 $2,782,135 
ie 1919. 1918. Deduct: 
Ege e cay ph ese eH pecans and administrative expenses ......... ie oe a aie Sa 
ees Yee ere reer AXES 2 he cary sg READ ES be DeLee ew ee ue hee ede 782,939 253,239 529,700 
ee uies eae ae Maintenance and reserve for depreciation ....... 2,870,841 2,457,121 413,720 
: p es SET t Uncol'ectible accounts and casualties reserves. 336,000 240,000 96,000 
5 a n el i Total deductions ......s.ececeeecceceees AEE $14.730,329 $12,854,690 $1,875,639 
$39 T 424: ne SARNINGR Gach sed $80 240. Net earnings from operation ...........0ccceceeccee $ 7,865,187 $ 6,958,691 $ 906,496 
For the four months ended April 30, gross Add: Miscellaneous Income ...............0000. 510,201 508,347 1,854 
earnings increased $1,505,395; net earn- EEE ETON ——— ee 
ing increased $1,676,968. Total Cer ae ee ae ae Se ae Mr er Pe a ee ee $ 8,375,388 $ 7,467,038 $ 908,350 
Sea Bond and other interest ....... 0. cece cece cee eeee 4,117.066 4,100,907 16,159 
GENERAL GAS & ELECTRIC CO. Sa — 
April April Balance. $5653 eiacue teres Space E E E ..... $ 4,258,322 $ 3,366,131 $ 892,131 
Satem 1919. “i918. Pond discount and expense ........ AE E E iaia monte mcs 187,019 185,051 1,968 
Rutland ............ $ 42,527.54 $ 39,517.57 Palance $ 4.071.303 $ 3,181,080 $ 890.223 
v 7 : » i Dy mmap PaLICLIIL C ë scese tw wr oe ore eer en torre e tse ocos ososowopos‘oo , . , 1,080 $ 890,223 
ae cone Ono, N ee Additional reserve for depreciation per Railroad ' 
Binghamton ........ 28.035 46 33432 17 Commission order No. 3484 ........ ccc ccc cc cence - 1,000,000 1,000,000 ee 
SAV PO cash oe eee een 10,392.66 10,023.12 ——_—— —- —_—_——— 
New Jersey......... 26.754 00 21 476 AG SUTPIUS eines e EEE EA E A EE a ES .. $ 3,071,303 $ 2,181,080 $ 890,223 
Interurban Gas Co.. 699.32 660.04 Dividends paid on preferred stock ............e0ec8 1,490,463 1,471,105 19,558 
Totals o.o... $187,238.21 $168,673.34 Balance ...cceeeeceeesees ET a Te aM $ 1,580,840 $ 709,975 § 870.865 
ELECTRIC BOND & SHARE. 
March 15, 1905, to Dec. 31, 1918. 
1rOSs Net Preferred ‘ Common Accumulated 
income. income. dividends. Balance, dividends. income. 
Mar. 15, 1905, to Jan. 31, 1906............ ee $ 284,358.87 $ 236,126.41 $ 87,500.00 $ 148,626.41 ............ $ 148,626.41 
Year ended Jan. 31, 1907... su. 483,243.41 431,823.81 100,000.00 331,823.81 ais deas ene es 480,460.22 
Year ended Jan. 31, 1908............ cc ccc wee 328,873.39 243,412.63 100,000.00 143,412.63 ses tenkwaree 623,862.85 
Year ended Jan. 31, 1909........ 00... ccc ee eee 442,881.11 311,851.68 100,000.00 211,851.68  ..... ere 835,714.53 
Eleven months ended Dec, 31, 1909.......... 737,759.32 593,719.72 91,666.67 502,053.05 $ 80,000.00 1,257,767.58 
Year ended Dec. 31, 1910......... ccc cece ees 691,404.31 507,418.38 100,000.00 407,418.38 160,000.00 1,505, 185.96 
Year ended Dec. 31. 1911.......ccccccccccnees 966,257.36 707,211.76 103,333.33 603,878.43 160,000.00 1,949,064.39 
Year ended Dec. 31, 1912............0000- irae 1.566,978.86 1,226,657.26 160,932.36 1,065,724 90 225,333.33 2,789,455.96 
Year ended Dec. 31, 1913.......... 0. cc ewww eee 1 554, 403.63 1,129,395.65 277,900.41 851,496.24 1,863,000.00"  1,777,951.20 
Year ended Dec. 31, 1914............ cee uence 1,558,520.65 1,137,041.69 298,391.67 838,650.02 400,000.00 2,216,601.22 
Year ended Dec. 31, 1915.......... 0. cece eee 1.820.337.11 1,401,084.95 344,646.77 1,056,438.18 433,777.78 2,839,261.62 
Year ended Dec. 31, 1916.........0. ccc eee ae 2,170,915.12 1,566,932.44 375,557.52 1,191,374.92 1,458,222.22 2,572,414.32 
Year ended Dec. 31, 1917...... 0... cece ee wees 3,140,020.37 2,066,389.81 487,710.49 1,578,679.32 644,888.89 3,506 204.75 
Year ended Dec. 31, 1918............ cece eee 2,599 674.02 1,450,081.68 511,773.25 938,308.43 680,545.85 3,763,967.33 
Total Gai eatincdeekd cae oe eats eee ee eee ee $18,345,627.53 $13,009,147.87 $3,139,412.47  $9,869,735.40 $6,105,768.07* $3,763,967.33 
Surplus at beginning of business, March 15, 1905. ........ ce ccc eee ee ee ne eee beeen eet eee ae eet ee et ee enon: 440,599.40 
Met changes in surplus Ee period ka company’s existence through reappraisement of ‘securities and the crea- 
tion of a reserve fund. pane Eae eee ari EG eins ew aa EE E fa, erase ely Oba Ra Beles Godt te-6 a aE Meso auloss rere Peete 446,861.87 
Surplus and undivided profits at close of business Dec. 31, 1918...... gu ina eee se cau CS ed wat bate ed ee nates erates POEA Lee $4,651,428.30 


*Includes special dividends on common stock ($1,500,000 in 1913 and $1,000, 000 Ti 1916). 


ADIRONDACK ELECTRIC POWER WEEKLY COMPARISON OF CLOSING- BID PRICES OF SECURITIES OF LEAD- 
CORP. Ati April ING ELECTRICAL COMPANIES. 
1919, 1918.” Quotations furnished by F. M. Zeiler & Co., Rookery Bldg., Chicago. ii 
- « v. rate. i 
Net niles aces SEAS ae ong Public Utilities. Percent. May 27. June 3. 
Fixed charges cscs ees es 21,162 21.196 Adirondack Electric Power of Glens Falls, common......... ee 6 15 14% 
Falance, surplus ........ 33,234 17,737 Adirondack Electric Power of Glens Falls, preferred........... 6 15 751% 
American Gas & Electric n ee ore Comon, ee E, A ie a 170 
’ 7 ° Y 7 American Gas & Electric o ew York, preferred.........006 05. 41 
FENNSYLVANDA _ UTILITIES SALEM, American Light & Traction of New York, common............6. iy 270 269 
f April 
sete of April—~\ American Light & Traction of New York, preferred............. 6 99 99 
Operating revenues. .$140, ae 03 $126 hehe 54 American Power & Light of New York, Conon E AE AEEA ; he 66 
: ‘ ; American Power & Light of New York, preferred............... T4 
Cperating expenses American Public Utilities of Grand Rapids, common............ : 16 
and taxes ......... 92,282.08 92,282.04 American Punie Utilities e Grana T a fate AE eek 7 g mL 
= Raney American Telephone & Te egraph o ew York 0p id er cee ee dee a (Uri 
oe eoms $ nari etnias American Water Works & Elec. of New York, common......... a4 9 7i 
ncome applicable to C eee American Water Works & Elec. of New York, particip..... 7 14 15 
months ended April 30, 1919: American Water Works & Elec. of New York, first preferred. gu 58 60 
Gross revenue (includes other 7 Appalachian Power, COMMON .........ccc ee ween cere cern easetesnar ey 3 6 
INCOME) »- 4:55 ca eer eh Ran igas $1,695,068.39 Appalachian rT p TE naa E E a Ae as ea as t 7 i ate 
z - Cities Service of New York, COMMON.. ..ssssssossosrossases. e extra 3 78 
SEAS So ne ieee Cities Service of New York, preferred. cn. cece se cece ee eee cans 6 19% T9 be 
deductions of Eastern Penn- Coramonwealth Edison of Chicago oo... 0. cee eee eee EE 8 111 111 
. ` Comm. Power, Railway & Light of Jackson, common............ ia 26% 28 
sylvania Power Co and : 
Easton Gas Works ......... 1,269,244.11 Comm. Power, Railway & Light of Jackson, preferred........ ne 6 56 8 
PNE sane a wee Federal Light & Traction of New York, common............2005 ie 10 10 
Peres ee ee eee ch 425,824.28 Federal Light & Traction of New York, preferred............... ss 46 46% 
ie atta : Minois Northern Utilities of Dixon .........0ceeec IN é 70 i 
O 49 000 East Middle West Utilities of Chicago, common...........00. 0000 2+ extra 35 35 
nos Work Bo Ja Middle West Utilities of Chicago, preferred. ........ 0... cece eee 6 60 60 
Bon OERe On "$37,100.00 Northern States Power of Chicago, common............00ce eee. ~ T2% TD 
(BGO) sessesresess (ERNY Northern States Power of Chicago, preferred................ ex div.7 90 90 
On Pennsylvania Pacific Gas & Electric of San Francisco, Ccommon.........0..000% we 57% T 
Utilities Co. First Pacific Gas & Electrice of San Francisco, preferred............... 6 88 8S 
Mortgage Bonds: Public Service of Northern Illinois, Chicago, common........... 7 89 88 
cree aes i Public Service of an Illinois. Chicago, preferred..... 6 90 92 
standing (5%).163,800. Republic Railway & Light of Youngstown, common............ 4 19 19 
$540,000 to be ` hepublie Railway & Light of Youngstown, preferred........... 6 59 59 
issued (5°) . 27,000.00 Standard Gas & Electric of Chicago, oon. a TE aaa ara AET S sa 41 37 
OEOD 2 Standard Gas & Electric of Chicago, preferred.............. 6 48% 47 
Total first mortgage interest..$ 227,990.00 Tennessee Railway, Light & Power of Chattanooga, common. a 4% 4% 
rarer a aI Tennessee Railway, Light & Power of Chattanooga, preferred . 6 20% 20 be 
Balance. -255 as iveuewenenas $ 197,924.28 United Light & Railways of Grand Rapids, common...........- 4 47 48 
Interest on $1,225,000 of Penn- United Light & aN ays of Grand Rapids, preferred........... 6 72 T2 
sylvania Utilities Co. 6% Western Power of San Francisco, COMMON ......c.cc cece cece nas de 23 22 
second mortgage notes eer: 73,500.00 We Beale U ae Telegraph of New York .......... cece cece eee extra 8914 uig 
BEATES ndustries. 
$ 124,424.28 Electric Storage of Philadelphia, common ...............0.0000, 4 75 741% 
Earnings are equivalent to more than General Electrice of Schenectady oo. cc cece cece tere eee eee ne es 8 164% 1683, 
1.86 times requirements for first mortgage Westinghouse electric & Mfr. of Pittsburgh, common.......... 7 57 4 
interest, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. of Pittsburgh, preferred......... 7 56 7 
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Harbor Board’s Industrial Electric Tractor Hauling Train of Mixed Freight on San Francisco Water Front. 


Use of Electrical Equipment on San 
Francisco Water Front 


The Congested Condition of Piers Necessitates the Adoption of 
industrial Electric Trucks, Tractors, Conveyors and Piling 
Machines—Description of Installations—Methods of Operating 


By CHARLES W. GEIGER 


ginning to play a vital part in dispatching and 

handling the vast traffic at the port of San Fran- 
cisco. This is shown by the recent extensive installa- 
tions of electrically operated freight-handling equip- 
ment. The apparatus is of two types and is designed 
tor two purposes. One type consists of tractors and 
trailers and the other type consists of portable con- 
veyors and piling machines. 

The construction of new piers has been prosecuted 
by the Harbor Board with all the energy at its com- 
mand until at the present time there are 49 active piers, 
with a cargo area of 5,712,080 sq. ft. or about 131 
acres. There is a total berthing space of 15 miles, 
capable of accommodating at one time 245 vessels of 
average size. Even with all this space every square 
foot of wharfage is now occupied and the demand for 
additional space by various steamship concerns is so 
insistent that the Harbor Board has not only taken 


H gloss to ir operated machinery is be- 


steps to hasten the completion of all work now under 
way and to start on new work, but, together with the 
various occupants, has adopted every possible means 
to increase the efficiency and capacity of the present 
piers. 

In order to bring about this increase in the capac- 
itv the Harbor Board recently purchased two elec- 
tric portable conveyors and two electric portable tier- 
ing machines as an experiment and probably will 
equip each of its wharves with one or more of these 
machines. By using this equipment freight may be 
piled to a height of 16 or 20 ft. as against about 5 ft. 
by hand, thus easily doubling the pier capacity. The 
wiring of all piers that is not already arranged for the 
operation of these machines is now being rushed to 
completion by the electrical department under the 
direction of Mr. Stanton, chief of the electrical de- 
partment of the Harbor Board. 

The conveying machines are of the.Brown paq-table 


978 


type, with carriers 22 ft. in length, 32% in. in width, 
built of 114 by 2'%-in. maple. These carriers are 
raised and lowered by a 3-hp., 220-volt, 3-phase, 
60-cycle motor and-are mounted on ball-bearing 
casters with roller-bearing wheels. Each machine 
is provided with 100 ft. of armored-cable_ con- 
ductor, with a suitable plug and receptacle attached. 
These conveyors will be used in handling boxes, bags, 
etc., up to 300 1b., which are to be stacked to a height 


- 


Electrically Operated Conveyor Used to Assist Hand Trucks 
Up Incline. 


of 10 to 12 ft. They will also be used for other pur- 
poses such as loading material into vessels and cars. 
The portability of the apparatus gives it wide useful- 
ness as it can be easily and quickly moved about to 
wherever the job is. 

The tiering machines are of the Standard type, 
with a capacity of 1500 lb. These have a heighth of 
16 ft. with a lift of 13 ft. The overall dimensions of 
the base are 49 by 60 in. and the platform, which is 
30 by 40 in., is raised at a speed of 30 ft. per min. 
They are also operated by 3-phase, 220-volt, 60-cycle 
motors and are provided with armored cable con- 
ductors for attaching to the power circuits. 

These tiering machines will be used in piling boxes 
and bales weighing over 300 lb. and up to 1500 Ib. 
such as baled cotton and hemp. Practically every 
vessel plying between the Philippines and San Fran- 
cisco carries a consignment of baled hemp as part of 
its cargo. Previous to the installation of the tiering 
machines, the piers were badly congested when a large 
cargo of hemp was unloaded, but with these tiering 
machines the cargo space for hemp will be trebled as 
the heavy bales can now be piled in three or more tiers. 

In addition to the portable conveyors installed by 
the Harbor Board, various steamship companies hav- 
ing assignments of wharves have installed or are in- 
stalling conveyors of this type. At the present time 
the Pacific Mail Steamship Co. probably has the most 
extensive equipment of this type of any concern along 
the water-front. One of the piers occupied by this 
company is a double-decker and it has been found 
that this equipment is especially adapted for this pier. 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS AND TRACTORS IMPORTANT PART 
OF EQUIPMENT. 


The type of freight-handling equipment that is 
being universally adopted along the San Francisco 
water front is the electric lift truck and the industrial 
electric tractor and trailer. San Francisco shipping 
men were not long in adopting this apparatus. Begin- 
ning with a single machine in many cases, its value 
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was soon realized and additional equipment added as 
rapidly as possible. The results in actual practice 
have been so much greater than was anticipated that 
the users promptly became effective exponents of such 
means of transportation and their enthusiasm has been 
rapidly transmitted to others in need of such trans- 
portation service. Freight of all descriptions, it was 
found, could be handled more rapidly with less cost 
and with greater accuracy by this method, and today 
these machines form one of the most important parts 
of the equipment of the leading steamship companies. 

The electric lift truck is adaptable to almost every 
condition where materials of any kind are to be moved 
in and around the pier. The principle involved in the 
use of the lift truck is the placing of materials on 
comparatively cheap platforms of wood or metal. 
These platforms are picked up by the lift truck and 
left at their destinations. The problem of adapting an 
electric lift truck to the pier conditions is simply the’ 
problem of designing platforms best adapted for hold- 
ing the materials being worked upon. Their installa- 
tion not only means a marked increase in capacity and 
a most profitable saving in men and money, but in most 
cases provides entire relief from that congestion which 
slows down loading and unloading steamers. 

The steamship companies are realizing that these 
electrically operated lift trucks are necessary not only 
on account of their cost reducing characteristics and 
general convenience, but on account of their drawing 
less on the employe’s brawn, thus keeping him better 
satished. The harmony thus created between man 
and machine strengthens the production flow and light- 
ens labor. The average stevedore on the San Fran- 
cisco water-front is taught to operate these electric 
tractors and trucks in a very few hours. 

The operation of the machines is greatly facilitated 
through the excellent condition of the pavement of the 
various piers and wharves. The driveways are prac- 
tically all paved with wood-blocks or asphalt, and 
the cargo areas are usually paved with bituminous 
concrete. 

The Oceanic Steamship Co. was one of the most 
recent concerns to install a fleet of lift trucks. It is 
now operating a fleet of 9 Elwell-Parker lift trucks, 
which have been found to be especially adapted to the 
economical and efficient handling of its particular class 
of cargo. The company occupies piers 35 and 37. In 
addition to operating a fleet of steamships to Aus- 
tralia, the company acts as agent for the Java steam- 
ship line, which operates a fleet of steamers to the 
Dutch East Indies. 

Probably the most difficult class of cargo handled 
at the Oceanic piers is crude rubber which is shipped 
in 200-lb. cases. These cases are now carried from 
shipside to pier and from pier to freight cars by the 
electric trucks. By the old method of hand trucks, 
8 men required 3 hours to load a 40-ton car, but with 
the electric truck, 5 men now do the same work in 
2 hours. In loading the rubber, eight cases are piled 
on a platform. The electric lift-truck is then driven 
beneath the platform and the load is lifted onto the 
truck ready for transportation; after delivery it is 
unloaded in a similar manner. 

Each of the piers is equipped with two tracks, one 
being depressed, bringing the floor of the freight car 
on a level with the pier, while the other track is level 
with the pier. A 20-ft. plank incline 6 ft. wide is 
used for loading from the pier to freight cars on the 
tracks that are not depressed. 

This method is also employed in handling tea, of 
which immense shipments pass through these; piers. 
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Some steamers carry from 25,000 to 40,000 100-lb. 
cases of tea. Other shipments handled in this manner 
are tapioca, 220 lb. to the bag, copra in bags, Kapoc in 
bales of 100, 200 and 300 lb., baled hemp, spices, etc. 
` As a result of the excellent service rendered by the 
fleet of Elwell-Parker trucks at piers 35 and 37, this 
company recently purchased a fleet of similar electric 
trucks for operation at its piers in foreign ports. — 

One use to which these trucks are often put is the 
spotting of freight cars. Another use is for piling 
baled cotton and other heavy materials. This is done 
by hitching the trucks to block and tackle fastened to 
roof girders. They are also used for towing boxed 
automobiles. Special four-wheeled dollies are pro- 
vided for this work. The boxed machines are raised 
and the dollies placed in the ccater and then towed by 
the truck. This same method is employed in handling 
machinery weighing as much as 8 and ọ tons. 

Piers 35, 37 and others along the north end of the 
water front are 1000 ft. in length or more, and the 
problem of shifting from end to end has been solved 
by many of the steamship men, who now make their 
way to distant points by utilizing these electric trucks 
when they are not being used in handling freight. It 
requires several minutes to traverse the long piers on 
foot. As the trucks travel at a fair rate of speed, con- 
siderable time is saved by the managers and clerks in 
this way. 

One of the largest fleets of industrial electrically 
operated trucks on the water front, totaling 14 trucks 
of various types and makes, is operated by the Pacific 
Steamship Co. This company occupies piers 16, 18, 
20, and 24, and considerable freight, baggage and 
express is carried back and forth between these vari- 
ous piers by these trucks. This is greatly facilitated 
by using the strip of asphalt pavement that expends 
along the Embarcadero adjacent to the sidewalk. The 
pavement was originally built for automobile traffic 
on the Embarcadero, and is about `o ft. in width, 
the remaining part of the Embarcadero being paved 
with basalt blocks for the use of horse drawn vehicles. 
This strip of pavement is also used by various other 
companies in the operation of their electric trucks 
between piers, the principal ones being the Oceanic 
and the Pacific Mail. 
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_ The charging equipment used by Pacific Steamship 
Co. is shown in an accompanying illustration and is ar- 
ranged for charging 12 trucks at a time. There are 
two panels, one of which was installed by Harbor 
Board's forces, and the other by Herzog Electric Co. 
The cars are charged from 4 to 7 hours each night 
and practically all repairs are made by the company’s 
forces. 

The Pacific Mail Steamship Co. operates four 
Elwell-Parker lift trucks. On pier 42, which is occu- 
pied by this company, there has been installed a 4-unit 
direct-current charging panel built by the Drendel 
Electric Co. Trucks are put on the charging board 
for 4 or 5 hours each night. 

The Matson Navigation Co. operates six Elwell- 
Parker lift trucks. This company occupies piers 30 
and 32. A six-unit direct-current charging panel in- 
stalled by the Herzog Electric Co. is in use on these 
piers. ; 

The Associated Terminals Co. and the Schirmer 
Stevedore Co. have each recently installed an Elwell- 
Parker truck. The former company occupies a large 
warehouse at Chira basin on the southern part of the 
water front. The latter will use its equipment which 
is of the lift type at piers 29 and 31 which are occu- 
pied by the China Mail Steamship Co. This company 
has the contract for handling the freight for the 
China Mail. 


AMERICAN RAILWAY EXPRESS Co.’s INSTALLATION. 


The American Railway Express Co. occupies 
quarters just south of the Ferry building. The com- 
pany uses electric industrial equipment to handle all 
the express between San Francisco and the Oakland 
Mole, which is now the terminus of the Southern 
Pacific, Western Pacific and Santa Fe railroads. In 
this work the company uses 15 industrial electric trac- 
tors; two Mercury, one Automatic, seven Elwell- 
Parker and five Couple-Gear. The Couple-Gear 
tractors which are manufactured by the Couple-Gear 
Freight Wheel Co. of Grand Rapids, Mich., are much 
larger than the others and in addition to hauling 
trailers also carry a load. 

The ten smaller tractors are engaged in towing 
the four-wheel express trucks to and from the ferries 
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on both sides of the bay meeting every inbound and 
outbound train. These tractors are capable of pulling 
a trailer load of 15 tons.. The Couple-Gear tractors 
tow as many as 14 trailers. 

The trailers are made up at the company 's build- 
ings and operate on a regular schedule. The loaded 
trailers are pulled up to the ferry slip a few minutes 
before the arrival of the ferry. After all passengers 


Charging Equipment at Pacific Steamship Co.'s Pier. 


have left the boat, the trailers are taken aboard and 
the returning trailers are taken off. Not until this 
interchange is completed are the gates opened in the 
Ferry building which permit passengers to go aboard, 
thus eliminating any possibility of persons being 
injured by the tractors or trailers. 

The smaller tractors are stored and charged in 
the Express building on the Embarcadero and the 
Coupler-Gear tractors at Second and Mission streets. 
Direct current and the proper rheostats and switches 
are provided at both places. 

A daily report is made out by the operator in 
charge of the charging equipment at the Embarcadero. 
Readings of the voltage and amperage are taken every 
hour during the charge and marked down on the 
report, which is delivered daily to the chief electrician 
of the motor repair shops, operated by the American 
Railway Express Co. where all the electric tractors 
and automobiles of the company are repaired. The 
men in charge of the charging equipment work in 
two shifts namely, from 9:00 a. m. to 6:00 p. m., the 
night shift going on at 11:00 p. m. and leaving at 
7:00 a. m. The operators of the tractors work in 
broken shifts of 8 hours each. 

The following is an example of the working and 
charging schedules of the tractors. The two Mercury 
tractors haul their loads aboard the ferry for Oakland 
at 2:00 p.m. and 4:20 p. m., respectively. After dis- 
posing of their freight in Oakland and collecting a 
new load thev are returned for charging at 6:00 a. m. 
Two I-lwell-Parker tractors leave for Oakland at 6:00 
a. m., one returning at 4:00 p. m. and the second at 
6:00 p. m. They are both put on the charging board 
at 6 p. m. and taken off at 11:00 p. m. This system 
is necessary to conform with the train schedules. 
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The Southern Pacific Railway Co. operates two 
of the latest type of Elwell-Parker tractors, and two 
Couple-Gear tractors in hauling baggage to and from 
the Ferry building and ferries, and between trains 
and ferries at the Oakland Mole. | 

Edison batteries are used exclusively on the Auto- 
matic, Mercury, and Elwell-Parker tractors in use 
along the entire water front. 

The Harbor Board has recently purchased one 
electric tractor of the type manufactured by the 
Baker R. & L. Co., Cleveland, Ohio, and a number 
of trailers which will be used on the water front to 
supplement the private equipment. This truck which 
is operated by Edison batteries, has a 1o-ton trailer 
capacity, and a speed of 5 mi. per hr. Three of 
the trailers have a capacity of 6000 Ibs. each. This 
type has a platform 35 in. by 72 in. Each trailer is 
equipped with a Y-shaped hook coupling of forged 
steel, fitted with elongated eyes so that it will rest in a 
vertical position when not in use. A catch is pro- 
vided to prevent uncoupling when going down an 
incline. 

The Harhar Board also has on trial a 4-wheel 
steer industrial electric truck manufactured by the 
Cowan Truck Co., of Holyoke, Mass. The running 
motor used with this truck is 38 volts, 60 amp.. 1250 
r.p.m. The platform-elevating motot operates at 24 
volts, 1800 r.p.m. and requires 30 to 35 amp. to lift a 
load of 4000 1b., but requires no power to lower the 
load. The motors are equipped with flexible coup- 
lings on the armature shaft to prevent breaking should 
the motor get out of alignment. 

These tractors and trailers will be used by various 
concerns along the water front who do not have 
sufficient business to warrant the purchase of their 
own equipment. The state will make a schedule and 
will furnish a machine and operator, together with 
trailers, and will charge the user a stated hourly rate 
for their use. These tractors will also be used in 
hauling the piling and tiering machines from pier to 
pier, and from one point of a pier to another. 

Another contemplated feature is a portable charg- 
ing outfit. This will consist of special battery-charg- 
ing equipment mounted on a four wheel truck, which 
will be towed to various points along the water front 
by the electric tractors. Several stations are being 
provided for plugging-in this portable battery charg- 
ing equipment. 


NOVEL USE OF ELECTRIC CONVEYOR. 


A novel type of electric conveyor has been in- 
stalled on a fleet of barges that are in operation in 
San Francisco Bay, in order to assist the truckers in 
pushing the two-wheel hand trucks up the incline from 
the boat level to the dock. Formerly two or three 
extra helpers were employed to assist in this work 
which is especially difficult at low tide. This con- 
veyor consists of a single chain equipped with a 
number of pushers about 4 in. high which are installed 
in the center of the truck incline. It is operated by a 


6-hp. motor. When the hand truck is run 
on to the incline the pushers engage its axle. 
All the workman does is to hold the truck 


handles as the pushers furnish the power necessary 
to push the truck up the incline. The convevor travels 
about as fast as a man walking briskly. There is no 
pause at the bottom of the conveyor, as the pushers 
are placed so close together that the man does not have 
to waft for the convevor to engage the truck axle. 
Conveyors similar to this are being built by the 
Miess Goddfried Co..of San Francisco, and are in- 
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ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS AND TRACTORS IN SEUVICE ON SAN FRANCISCO WATER FRONT. 


Name of Company. Type. Number. Manufacturer. Battery Equipment.?* 
American Railways Express Co .Tractor .. 2 Mercury Manufacturing Co., Chicago.................2. t0 G-11 or 40 G-9. 
American Railways Express Ce..Trueck ..... 2 Couple-Gear Freight Wheel Co., Grand Rapids, Mien.. 72 G-11. 

American Railways Express Co..Tractor 7 Elwell-Parker Electric Co., Cleveland. .............06- 60 A-6 or 42 A-6 
American Railways xpress Co..Tractor 1 Automatic Transportation Co., Buffalo, N. Y.......... 42 A-6. 
Barneson & Hibbard.............. Tractor . 1 Elwell- Parker Electric Co., Cleveland, .............06- 60 A-4 
Matson Navigation Co............ Lift truck.. 6 Filwell-Parker Electrice Co., Cleveland. ...........0008. 21 G-9 
Oceanic Steamship Co............ Truck ... . 9 Keiwell-Parker Kilectrie Co., Cleveland................2- 21 A-6 
Pacitic Steamship Co............. Litt truck.. 2 Elwell-Parker Electrie Co., Cleveland................. 24 A-6 
Pacific Steamship Co.......... .-Tvuck ..... 12 Automatic Transportation Co.. Buffalo, N. Y..........36 A-4 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co........ Lift truck.. 4 hHlwell-Parker Wlectrie Co., Cleveland. .............6.. 21 A-6 
Shirmer Stevedoring Co.......... Lift truck.. 1 Eiwell-Parker Electric Co., Cleveland. ................ 21 A-6 
Army Transport Dock............ Truck ..... 1 Automatic Transportation Co., Buffalo, N. Y... 36 A-4 


*All apparatus listed are equipped with Edison storage 


battertes. 


stalled on cargo aprons of the piers. The electric 
motor operating these conveyors are housed in special 
compartments under the pier floor. A friction clutch 
is provided on the driving gear which slips in case the 
convevor becomes overloaded, or in case there 1s any 
obstruction in the way, thereby eliminating the possi- 
bility of the equipment being damaged. The motor 
is covered over with a heavy door so that trucks can 
drive over. This cover can readily be lifted for mak- 
ing repairs to the motor or gear. All lubricating is 
done from the floor of the pier, however, so it 1s never 
necessary to go below except for repairs. There is a 
flexible slip joint in the chain guide of the conveyor 
which enables the apron to be raised or lowered to 
suit the height of the tide. 

_ The safety of the stevedores has been taken into 
consideration in the design of this conveyor, and pro- 
vision has been made so that it 1s impossible for a 
person to be injured. In this respect it fills all of the 
requirements of the California state factory inspec- 
tion laws. In regard to its efficiency, it has been 
approved by the Harbor Board who made preparation 
for this installation on pier No. 3 by providing the pits 
for the motors, and the necessary floor openings when 
the pier was constructed. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE INSTITUTION OF 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. 


Great Increase in Membership and Meetings of British 
Organization—Plans for Broadening Its Influence. 


The English Institution of Electrical Engineers 
now has a membership of 7023, this being an increase 
of 356 during the vear ended April, 1919. The grow- 
ing activity of the Institution is evidenced in the large 
number of meetings held as compared with previous 
years. For the past Bisel the number was IQI as com- 
pared with 153, 148 and 117 in the three preceding 
vears and 159 in the vear before the war. Between 
1o1g and 1919, 2021 members served either in the 
army or navy in connection with the war. The Elec- 
trical Appointments Board, now established as a 
separate organization, 1s at present only dealing with 
the cases of members who have served in the forces; 
this is due to the limited number of vacancies. 

The Institution has a committee sitting to report 
on regulations for overhead power lines, with a view 
to reducing the unnecessary high cost and securing 
the safety of the public of cheaper methods of con- 
struction. Specifications for such items of overhead 
construction as may require them will be prepared by 
the British Engineering Standards Association. 

Among the new committees there is one set up to 
secure technical co-operation between Great [ritain 
and the British dominions and colonies and foreign 
countries, for the exchange of experience and infor- 
mation as to engineering practice. In the course of 


an address to the various centers of the Institution 
C. H. Wordingham, who shortly retires from the 
presidency after two years in ofhce, referred to thts 
Technical Co-operation Committee and said that he 
hoped that foreign countries would set up committees 
of their own on similar lines. He added that the In- 
stitution of Electrical Engineers was not at present 
doing very much as a body abroad. 

“In Canada the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers has to a very great extent already captured 
the field, and anything that we do must be more or 
less in competition with them. It would be lament- 
able were a similar position to develop in Australia 
and New Zealand, or in India. We ought to take a 
very broad view of the matter, and recognize that 
we cannot expect these great dominions to be con- 
sidered as territorial centers, on the same footing 
as a comparatively small section of the British Isles. 
We must recognize their national aspirations, and my 
present view is that each of these dominions should 
have its own engineering institution, and our members 
should in some way be affliated, as a section of this 
Institution to what I may call the national institution. 
In those countries in which the total number of en- 
vineers is small there might be one national institution 
for all kinds of engineers; in others there might be 
enough electrical engineers to justify a national elec- 
trical institution. In either case our members in the 
overseas dominions while remaining members of our 
own institution, and meeting together, should in some 
way be attiliated to that overseas national institution, 
so that Canadians or Australians or whoever they were 
would feel that they were not joining a purely English 
institution, but that they were joining a Canadian 
or Australian institution closely- interlinked with our 
own British Institution of Electrical Engineers. I 
think it is the duty of our Institution to foster in that 
wav the interests of electrical engineers all over the 
British Empire, and I think that the matter should be 
taken in hand forthwith.” 


HYDROELECTRIC POWER FOR WEST 
COAST OF AFRICA. 


Construction of Plant to Furnish Power for Tin Mines 
Under Way. 


A hydroelectric plant is being built by the Pauchi 
Tin Mines, Northern Nigeria, which will be used to 
operate the tin mines. This hvdroelectric develop- 
ment will have an initial capacity of 1500 hp.. which 
will be transmitted 12 miles to the mines. The cost 
of the installation will be in the neighborhood of 
$400,000. It is estimated that the cost of energy will 
be ahout 1.2 cents per kilowatt-heur as compared to 
5.2 cents for energy generated from coal or oil. The 
annual saving which it is estimated will result from 
this change is $195,co0. 
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Re-awakening of the Electrical Industry: 
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did Opportunities for Service Looming in Future Must Be Grasped 


Electric Light 


Interview with President-Elect Ballard Setting Forth His Ideas or, 


Slogans for the Coming Year’s Work — Development of the Asso. 


incidental self-development are now presented to 

the electrical industry and every branch of this 
industry needs awakening to the possibilities that lie 
before it. War problems having been met, the indus- 
try must without delay terminate the present hesi- 
tancy and readjust itself to meet the greater calls for 
future service. 


Q incidental opportunities for public service and 


leadership in bringing about the awakening to ~ 


these greater opportunities and the development that 


of the many personal obligations involved, Mr. Ballard 
remained in the East, principally near the Associa- 
tion’s headquarters in New York City. He held 
numerous conferences with Retiring-President Wells, 
the vice-presidents and other officers and prominent 
members, at which the Association policies and ad- 
ministrative organization were freely discussed. 

One outcome of these meetings was already an- 
nounced in last week's issue of the ELECTRICAL 


Review. It consists in putting into effect one of Mr.. 


must come therefrom 1s 
the province of the Na- 
tional Electric Light As- 
sociation. The new 
administration of the 
Association, headed by 
President-Elect R. H. 
Ballard, of Los An- 
geles, Cal., proposes to 
take most active meas- 
ures to this end so as to 
secure spontaneous rec- 
ognition of its impor- 
tance to the electrical 
industry and to the 
country as a whole. 
Harmonious action 
within itself and with 
other branches of the 
electrical industry is 
needed to show that the 
Association truly repre- 
sents this rapidly grow- 
ing industry. We must 
let the people know that 
the supply of electric 
power and light is a 
prime essential to all in- 
dustry and, in fact, to 
the welfare of the coun- 
try in general. The As- 
sociation must convince 
the public that it is an 
industrial organization 
and has no political axe 
to grind, that it has a 
duty to the public in 


Salient Features of Mr. Ballard’s Aims for the 
N. E. L. A. 


ULL REVIVAL of all Association activities and 
conducting them on a scale greater than ever. 

Expansion of the Association through develop- 

ment of geographic sections so as to make the organi- 

sation truly national and representative of the central- 

Station industry wm all the 48 states of the Union. _ 

Representation of the Association at each geographic 
or state convention. 

Stimulating the work of the company sections, upon 
whose membership depends so much of central-station 
SUCCESS. 

Changing the administrative organisation so that 
cach of the four vice-presidents of the Association has 
general supervision over certain departments of its 
work, 

Carrying out the slogan, “Everybody works,” both 
in the Association and throughout the industry. ` 

Co-operation with other branches of the electrical 
tndustry—manufacturers, jobbers, contractors, dealers 
—so as to secure much greater development of the 
entire industry, possibly along the lines of the Cah- 
fornia Co-operative Campaign. 

Fostering of true conservation of natural resources 
through development of water powers. 

Interconnection of power systems to meet the enor- 
mous power demands of the future, due to general 
electrification of railroads and industries. 

Demonstrating the tdea “Service first.” 

Letting the public know what high-grade service 
means so that tts appreciation will be spontaneous. 

Showing the need for fair return on capital so that 
there may be secured the additional new capital fre- 
quently necded for development work. 

Carrying out plans to make employes take personal 
interest in the utility. 


Ballard’s distinctive slo- 
gans, “Everybody 
Works.” During his ad- 
ministration each of the 
four vice-presidents will 
have executive respon- 
sibility over an impor- 
tant part of the Asso- 
ciation's activities. This 
change was necessitated 
not only by the great 
distance from headquar- 
ters of Mr. Ballard’s 
residence in Los An- 
geles, but by the desir- 
ability of making all the 
executive officers active- 
ly share in the Associa- 
tions work and thus 
incidentally relieve the 
president of numerous 
details so that he may 
devote his energies to 
the most important ex- 
ecutive matters. This 
plan is carrying out the 
administrative system 
now found necessary in 
many large corporations 
in which each vice-pres- 
ident has general super- 
vision over certain de- 
partments that report to 
him. Each of the vice- 
presidents, Martin J. 
Insull, Milan R. Bump. 
Frank W. Smith and 


furnishing service to meet the public needs at every 
point of contact with the public, and that this extends 
even to rendering service before profits. Central- 
station companies are public service corporations and, 
therefore, public servants. 

The above are some of the outstanding features of 
the general policy outlined by Mr. Ballard for the 
coming administrative year of the N. E. L. A. For 
some two weeks following the Association's big At- 
lantic City convention, at which he reluctantly accepted 
election to the presidency of the organization because 


Walter HH. Johnson, is in keen sympathy with the new 
plan and has begun to map out his work for the year. 

On his way home, Mr. Ballard stepped at Boston, 
Cleveland and Chicago, spending several days of this 
weck in the latter city, where he kindly gave an inter- 
view to a representative of the ELECTRICAL REVIEW 
on his ideas and policies. Speaking of the executive 
plan just outlined, he felt that the steady growth of 
the Association's work demanded active participation 
therein of all of its executive officers and this would 
give them a better insight into its activities and needs. 
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Under the Leadership of the National 
Association 


the Association’s and the Industry’s Policies and Problems—Splen- 
by Co-operative Effort — ‘‘Service First” and ‘‘ Everybody Works” 
ciation and How It Can Serve Both the Industry and the Country 


June i4, 


It would also stimulate and make more valuable much 
of the committee work. Further increase of the work 
may require the engagement of a permanent execu- 
tive, such as a managing director, to co-ordinate the 
work throughout the country and carry out continu- 
ous work and policies from year to year instead of 
letting these become a new task for each year’s in- 
coming administration. 

Mr. Ballard has decided views on the Association's 
obligations to eliminate sectionalism and become truly 
national by representing 
the central stations 
throughout the country. 
“The administration 
wants to get and will 
get absolutely in touch 
with the whole coun- 
try,’ he said. “It is 
planned that, just as far 
as possible, one execu- 
tive of the national as- 
sociation will attend 
each of the conventions 
of the geographic sec- 
tions so as to secure the 
closer co-operation be- 
tween the sections and 
headquarters that is so 
desirable. The entire 
country should be 
divided into geographic 
sections for more effec- 
tive work. The present 
geographic sections now 
represent I8 states. 
There is no reason why 
all the 48 states should 
not have direct connec- 
tion with the Associa- 
tion. An amendment 
just voted to the consti- 
tution should help mate- 
rially in bringing in the 
other states. These 
geographic or state sec- R. H. 
tions at their annual or 
semi-annual conventions 
can take care of tacai all the local problems 
peculiar to their needs, leaving to the national conven- 
tion the consideration of the broader national prob- 
lems. Most of the valuable convention features can 
be handled successfully in geographic conventions so 
that the national convention can be devoted to the big 
and broad questions affecting the industry as a whole. 
It may ultimately get to the point where the geographic 
sections will elect delegates to the national convention 
or congress of the Association. 

The company sections are a vital element in the 


Ballard, 
ciation; 


President-Elect National Electric Light Asso- 
First Vice-President Southern California 
Edison Company. 


national organization and the president-elect is in 
hearty sympathy with the views on this subject of 
Henry L. Doherty, that were so earnestly expressed - 
at the recent convention. Primarily, the company sec- 
tions should develop interest in and intelligent execu- 
tion of the work of every central-station employe. 
“They must first grasp what is meant by ‘service’, 
Mr. Ballard said, “and at every opportunity demon- 
strate to the public the idea of ‘service first.’ Teach- 
ing the meaning of this can be done best through the 
company sections which 
should also develop the 
men for higher respon- 
sibilities. From the lo- 
cal section the men 
should be spurred to 
work in the state or 
geographic section and 
then the national asso- 
ciation.” 

Mr. Ballard is an 
enthusiastic believer in 
the general interconnec- 
tion of electric power 
systems which has been 
carried out so exten- 
sively and effectively in 
his section of the coun- 
try. “What has been 
done successfully on the 
Pacific Coast, where dis- 
tances are relatively 
great, can be done as 
well, if not more prac- 
tically, in the East and 
other sections of the 
country,” he declared. 
“The economies and 
service reliability result- 
ing from development 
of water powers and 
their connection with 
each other and with 
steam - driven plants 
were clearly shown by 
Dr. George Otis Smith, 

director of the Geologi- 
cal Survey, in his address before our Atlantic City 
convention, and I full agree with him that the exten- 
sive electrification of railroads and industries of the 
future with its enormous power demands will also 
require general interconnection of power systems. -To 
conserve our fuel resources we must make possible the 
utilization of our water powers to the utmost and on 
a reasonable commercial basis. We cannot start too 
promptly on a generous program of POSS develop- 
ment on a national scale.” 

Another policy that has worked out successfully on 


Uist 


the Pacific Coast and which Mr. Ballard would gladly 
see extended to the other parts of the ocuntry is full 
co-operation between the various branches of the elec- 
trical industry. The California Co-operative Cam- 
paign has demonstrated that the central station, manu- 
facturer, jobber, contractor and dealer occupy definite 
economic places in electric service to the public and 
that the best results to the industry generally, as well 
as to the public, are obtained by harmonious relations 
between these essential elements. “‘Everybody works” 
is exemplified by this co-operation. Through merely 
carrying out this idea alone throughout the country, 
Mr. Ballard foresees decided prosperity to the entire 
industry. 

A simple explanation of the meaning of “Service 
before profits,” as interpreted in California, was of- 
fered by Mr. Ballard in answer to a question. The 
primary obligation of the utilities is there looked upon 
as giving the service that the public demands. If such 
service is rendered, the state regulatory commission 
may be depended on to set the rates so that the com- 
pany’s investors are properly recompensed. At the 
suggestion of President Wilson and Mr. McAdoo, 
then Secretary of the Treasury, the commissions last 
year generally adopted a fair attitude on the matter 
of providing the rates needed to permit the utilities to 
continue their essential public service without finan- 
cial embarrassment in view of the high operating costs. 

Mr. Ballard emphatically believes that commission 
regulation is firmly established and should be main- 
tained. He has no sympathy for the legislative at- 
tacks made on the commissions in several states. In 
general, their work has been wholesome both for the 
public and the utilities: it has enlightened the public 
on many utility problems and has served to take utility 
questions out of politics. There is need, however, for 
more uniform action on some subjects, such ds ques- 
tions of valuation and the principle underlying the 
rate of return on capital. The latter must be ade- 
quate so as to make it possible to secure the necessary 
capital for further development of the utility. Invest- 
ors require that there be an ample reserve for safety 
of the business. The income, therefore, must be suf- 
ficient to provide this reserve above the interest 
charges. 

It is quite a problem among all the utilities to se- 
cure the large amounts of capital needed to finance 
development work. “Here is where the policy of 
‘Service first’ should come into play,” declared Mr. 
Ballard. “We must let the public know that we are 
here to serve. If our eagerness to serve is appre- 
ciated, there also will be recognized, both by the public 
and the commissions, the necessity to allow fair re- 
turn on the capital needed for development.” 

Asked as to his opinion on municipal ownership of 
public utilities, Mr. Ballard said: “Of course, private 
ownership with its much higher efficiency and more 
progressive management is far superior to public own- 
ership. 
that it is no longer a question with anyone who has 
studied the matter in an unbiased way. We are so 
convinced of this that we are apt to take it for granted 
that the public appreciates this as a fact. We must 
let the public know more about ourselves and our 
business, our eagerness to give the best service, the 
value of such service, the large amount of capital 
necded to render this service, and that this capital 
cannot be obtained unless there is a reasonable return 
to the investor. Above all. we must first furnish the 
service that is needed. and by its quality make the 
public appreciate it. This done, goed will is estab- 
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lished, the utility is given fair treatment and agitation 
for municipal ownership dies out. Throughout, we 
must remember that ‘Works speak louder than words.’ 

“Giving service at every point of contact with the 
public requires contented and loyal employes, which 
means satisfactory compensation for them and, if 
possible, some method whereby they can share in the 
profits of the business. Some plan-sHould be adopted 
that permits the employes to purchase stock in the 
utility or otherwise obtain a personal interest in its 
welfare. Many of the large utility corporations, for 
instance, the Commonwealth Edison Co. in your own 
city,” said Mr. Ballard, “are carrying out such plans 
and there is no reason why they may not be put into 
effect by practically all the utilities.” 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC RAILWAY COMMIS- 
SION TO STUDY STREET RAILWAYS. 


Announcement was made by Secretary Redfield on 
June 5 of the appointment by President Wilson of the 
members of the Federal Electric Railways Commis- 
sion, the purpose of which is to endeavor to find a 
solution of the street railway problem throughout the 
country. The members of the commission serve with- 
out pay. It is said that the commission must base its 
conclusions on information contributed voluntarily 
since it has no authority to hear and determine specific 
controversies in any community or in respect to any 
company. There will be no interference with regu- 
latory functions of state commissions or municipal 
authorities. 

Composing the commission are I:dwin F. Sweet, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce; Royal Meeker. 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics, Department of 
Labor; Louis B. Wehle, general counsel, Finance Cor- 
poration; Charles E. Elmquist, president National 
Association of Street Railway and Utilities Commis- 
sioners; Charles W. Beall of the Investment Bankers’ 
Association; Philip H. Gadsden, American Electric 
Railway Association, and William D. Mahon, Amal- 
gamated Association of Street and Electric Railway 
Emploves. 


NORWAY’S ABUNDANT WATER POWER. 


According to the Commerce Reports issued by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, there is 
abundant: natural water power in the Christiansand 
district in Norway, which as yet has scarcely been 
touched. Taking into consideration a minimum de- 
velopment of 500 hp., recent statistics show that there 
are exploitable power sites of 659,000 hp. in the 
County of Lister og Mandal and 362,500 hp. in the 
Countv of Nedenes. These, with the return of nor- 
mal times, offer considerable possibilities for the de- 
velopment of artificial industries, for which the raw 
materials would have to be imported. 


COAL MINE TO BE ELECTRIFIED. 


The Mendota Coal Co., Centralia, Wash., is ar- 
ranging to electrify its coal mine at Mendota. Plans 
provide for installing a 100-kw., 440-volt. 3-phase gen- 
erator, to be steam driven; and roo hp. in motors for 
operating pumps, hoists and ventilating fans. The 
erection of a pole line for lighting and the wiring of 
60 small houses will also be required. An electric- 
driven mine hoist will be installed for underground 
service. The two pumps of 30 and 120 gal. capacity, 
respectively, for keeping the mine workings free of 
water, will operate against a head of 350 ft. 


June 14, 1919. 
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Electrical Plowing and Mechanical 
Agriculture in France 


Description of Equipment Employed at Meaux, France— 
Relative Costs of Plowing by Gasoline Engine and Electric 
Motor—Abstracted from Revue Générale de L’Electricité 


extensively in France and Germany during the 

past three years. It has been found a rapid way 
of tilling soil, and the cost of doing it has been lower 
than employing the horse. In America the kerosene 
and gasoline tractors are finding favor, but it is 
thought that the central-station companies in going 
after the rural loads might take under advisement the 
electric tractor for plowing. The load is a useful one 
and represents considerable energy consumption. 


E LECTRICAL plowing has been carried on quite 


ADVANTAGES OF PLOWING ELECTRICALLY. 


Electric plowing is superior to plowing by horse 
from every aspect, namely that of time, of labor and 
of cost. When compared to the use of steam engines, 
electric plowing still shows advantages. With the 
steam engine some form of animal transportation must 
be employed to carry water and fuel to the engine. 
With the electric motor, work can go on regularly 
and without loss of time due to firing up, the work 
is done more uniformly and the plow is kept at 
constant specd. The result of this is that plowing 
is performed at lower cost, at a price previously de- 
terminable and that varies little. 

The cost of electric plowing depends largely upon 
the cost of electrical energy, and the lower this cost 
the lower will be the cost of plowing. The experi- 
ments on electric plowing carried on at Meaux, and 
also statistics collected by M. Dariac, of the Ministry 
of Agriculture prove that while the cost of energy 
should be low, a cost exceeding 3 cents per kilowatt- 
hour does not preclude electric plowing competing 
with other mechanical plowing methods. If electric 
plowing is to be successful, it is better to obtain the 
close co-operation and interest of the transmission 
companies than to attempt to obtain extremely low 
energy charges. 

Statistics compiled by M. Petit, director, Société 


Général Agricole show the energy consumption, in 
kilowatt-hours, to be as follows: 


Kw-hr. per hectare 


Depth of furrow 
(2% acres) 


in in. 
90 to 100 12 to 11 Deep 
45 to 47 8 to 10 Medium 
35 6 Shallow 


These figures may seem high as regards kilowatt- 
hour consumption, but it must be borne in mind that 
the land was “heavy,” that is wet and much of it 
consisted of clay. 


DESCRIPTION OF EQUIPMENT EMPLOYED. 


The equipment employed at Meaux was specially 
adapted to agricultural work, being heavily built so 
as to be able to withstand the rough usage that would 
be accorded it and to be little affected by the elements 
and long periods during which it might be called upon 
to remain unused and exposed to the weather. The 
equipment consists of five parts, namely two trans- 
former trucks, two tractors and two winches, and 
the plow. There is ancillary apparatus, of course, 
such as steel cables, apparatus for handling the high- 
voltage wires, etc., and flexible conductors. 


TRACTOR AND WINCH, 


The tractors are used for moving the entire appa- 
ratus, some of which is carried upon it and some of 
which is hauled, for example the transformer trucks 
and the plows. These tractors are designed to travel 
under their own power, either electric motor or gaso- 
line engine, as the plowed area changes. 

Each tractor is built-up of I-sections to form a 
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Fig. 1—Side Elevation Showing Arrangement of Gasoline Engine, Eiectric Motor, Winch, Control Mechanisms and Apparatus 
for Locomotion. 
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strong and rigid wheel base. As shown in Fig. 1 a 
30 to 40 hp. gasoline engine is mounted at the front 
of the tractor and so arranged to drive the winch, 
located under the chassis frame, or the tractor wheels, 
according to the position of a leather-cast-iron cone 
clutch. An 80 hp. wound-rotor induction motor is 
direct connected to the winch through oil-immersed 
reducing gears. This motor operates at 960 r.p.m. 
and develops 100% overload for one minute and 50% 
overload for five minutes. This motor uses forced 
ventilation and is enclosed against rain and dirt. It 
is protected by a 750-volt circuit breaker with auto- 
matic trip on overloads. 

The wheels of the tractors have special treads to 
permit of traveling over soft and rugged ground. The 
front wheels have a diameter of 69 in. and are 18 in. 
in width, while the rear wheels have a diameter of 
86 in. and are 27 in. wide. For moving along short 
distances parallel with the transmission line, as when 
plowing is being done, the electric motor is used for 
locomotion. For traveling away from the transmis- 
sion line and for moving long distances, the gasoline 
engine is employed. 

The winches or windlasses are installed beneath 
the chassis so as to exert a pull along a path about 
I ft. above the ground line. The steering apparatus 
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Fig. 2.—Side Elevation of Transformer Truck, Showing 90-Kv-a. 
Oil-Cooled Transformer, Reactance Coll, and In-coming 
High-Voltage Line. 


and control levers for the motor and engine clutches 
are seen to be centralized where one man is easily 
able to manipulate them. 


TRANSFORMER TRUCKS. 


The transformer used for stepping down the volt- 
age from 15,000 of the transmission line to 
750 for actual use is a 9o-kv-a. _ oil-immersed 
3-phase shell-type unit. The case is hermetically 
sealed to prevent “breathing” due to tempera- 
ture changes, and to keep moisture out of the 
case and prevent oil from being spilled while the truck 
is in motion over rough ground. One reactance coil 
per phase is installed in the 15,000-volt in-coming 
conductors, their purpose being to protect the trans- 
former from the severe short-circuits that may occur 
when the winch encounters large tree stumps or big 
rocks. The 15,000-volt in-coming wires enter the 
transformer truck through the roof through porcelain 
bushings, thence to the transformer. The transformer 
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secondaries are fused, but heavily, so as to protect the 
transformer against failure of the 750-volt circuit 
breaker on the winch tractor to operate or short-cir- 
cuits in the flexible cable that connects transformer to 
meter. A watthour meter, which is energized through 


Fig. 3.—Apparatus Used for Connecting Transformer to Trans- 
mission Line. Bamboo Extension Rod Not Shown. 


current and potential transformers is installed in a 
partitioned section of the transformer truck. 

The transformer truck chassis is built up of 
I-beams and has a wide wheel base. Sheet iron forms 
an enclosure of all parts. The chassis is supported 
by four steel wheels carried on springs. 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF PLow. 


Fig. 4 shows the form of plow employed. This 
is a two-way plow balanced upon an axle and a pair 
of wheels so that the shears not actively used for 
plowing are lifted up out of the way automatically. 
Change in direction of plowing is accomplished 
quickly, immediately the pull is changed from one 
winch to the other, all that it being necessary for the 
operator to do being to change his seat on the plow 
carriage. 

Fach plow consists of two sets of plow shears, 
each of 6 plow shears. Auxiliary shears are installed 
so that in making specially deep furrows the sub-soil 
can be plowed and opened up without bringing the 
sub-soil to the surface. The depth of furrow is de- 
termined by the position of the plow shears, which 
can be changed by changing their angle. 


How THE PLOWING IS DONE. 


To plow a given area, the tractors haul the trans- 
former trucks to their respective locations. Each 
tractor then takes up its position at one side of the 
field and directly opposite one another. The cable is 
wound up on the one winch and payed fully out on 
the other. The one winch then winds up its payed- 
out cable as the other winch allows its cable to unwind, 
and by so doing the plow is pulled across the field. 


Fig. 4.—Two-Way Plow Used for Plowing by Electrically 
Driven. Winches. 
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This process is repeated, as the tractors gradually 
travel along the sides of the field as the plow covers 
unplowed land. 

A flexible conductor, specially heavily insulated 
to safeguard the workers, connects the tractor with 
the transformer truck. By arranging the transformer 
truck advantageously in the direction of travel, move- 
ment of the transformer may be reduced to a 
minimum. 

Energy is tapped off the transmission line by the 
apparatus shown in Fig. 3. This consists of a section 
of fuse wire inserted through a hollow length of wood, 
of bamboo, at one end of which is a special connector 
for gripping the transmission line conductor and at 
the other end of which is a connector making contact 
with the conductors that go to the transformer. To 
“M” connects a long bamboo pole, which the operator 
holds in his hands. The method of making connec- 
tion with the transmission line is not altogether satis- 
factory. The element of danger is present, and the 
manner of making contact with the transmission line 
may tend to cause trouble. Outdoor substations are 
preferable, although perhaps impractical. 

The method of plowing employed at Meaux, as 
described above, enabled an average of four hectares 
(10 acres) to be plowed per day by two men using 
the above-mentioned apparatus. The method has been 
very successful and a greater application is to be 
expected in the future. During the war it is claimed 
there were some 1600 installations similar to the above 
made in Germany. The cost of electric plowing is 
low, labor is reduced to a minimum, and the work 
progresses rapidly. 


ELECTRICAL CONVENTIONS BEING GEN- 
ERALLY RESUMED IN ENGLAND. 


Many Meetings Arranged for as in the Days Before 
the War. 


Arrangements that are being planned by the Eng- 
lish electrical and other engineering societies for the 
coming six months indicate a general resumption of 
normal pre-war activity. Whatever electrical conven- 
tions were held during the war were necessarily of a 
very restricted character. 

This month the Municipal Electrical Association’s 
convention takes place at Felixtowe, on the East Coast 
and the subjects to be considered will include Whitley 
industrial councils for electric central-station systems, 
the salaries of electrical engineers connected there- 
with, electric transmission considerations, and the 
rating of electric supply systems. The British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, which has 
not held its congress week for severai years, resumes 
its former practice at Bournemouth in September. 

But probably the evidence of greatest electrical 
activity is to be found in the proceedings now in prog- 
ress and those in prospect for the coming months by 
the Institution of Electrical Engineers. Both in re- 
spect of the number of meetings, formal and informal, 
and in regard to the interest taken by members, the 
Institution has never in all its history been so much 
alive. On May 14, Major J. Erskine-Murray, Royal 
Air Force, lectured on wireless in the Royal Air 
Force. On the following day E. A. Laidlaw and 
W. H. Grinsted read a paper on the telephone service 
of large cities with special reference to London. On 
May 22 the feature was a paper by Dr. S. Chapman 
on electrical phenomena occurring in high atmospheric 
levels. On June 3 Senatore G. Marconi lectured on 
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the continuous wave plant at the Carnarvon station, 
and on June 26 Capt. L. B. Turner will introduce 
“The Oscillatory Valve Relay: a Thermionic Trigger 
Device.” 

Tke Institution of Electrical Engineers has also 
arranged a joint conference with the Electrical Con- 
tractors’ Association and the Association of Super- 
vising Electricians in London to discuss the electrical 
and engineering equipment of modern small houses. 
It is further holding a summer meeting this year in 
Scotland, and the annual dinner and conversazione are 
both being revived after their war-time suspension. 

The same return to normal programs is also no- 
ticeable in the case of general engineering organiza- 
tions, some of which have particularly attractive func- 
tions in prospect. As an example may be mentioned 
a three-day summer meeting of the Northeast Coast 
Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders at New- 
castle-on-Tyne when diplomas of honarary fellowship 
are to be presented to Marshal Foch, Sir David Beatty, 
Sir Douglas Haig, Lady Parsons, Lord Weir and Sir 
Joseph Maclay. There will be numerous useful 
papers, including one by Lady Parsons on women’s 
work in engineering and shipbuilding during the war, 
one by Lord Weir on aviation during the war and its 
possible future, one by Sir Dugald Clerk on limits of 
thermal efficiency in Diesel and other internal-combus- 
tion engines, and one by G. Constantinesco on trans- 
mission of power. 


MICA FOR USE IN ELECTRIC CONDENSERS. 


United States Bureau of Mines Reports on Growth of 
‘Mica Production for Radio Condensers. 


The wide use of wireless telegraphy has given a 
great impetus to the production of high-grade mica. 
Prior to 1915 most radio sets were equipped with 
Leyden jar condensers, but subsequently mica con- 
densers as perfected by William Dubilier have largely 
replaced them. Mica condensers consist of 1000 or 
more sheets of mica alternating with sheets of foil, the 
whole being inclosed in an aluminum case. They have 
the advantages of low power loss, small volume and 
durability. 

As a result of the imperative demand for radio 
sets for military purposes, about 50,000,000 sheets of 
mica were used during one year of the war. With 
the return of peace the wide application of wireless 
telegraphy to commercial uses will undoubtedly com- 
mand a strong and steady market for condenser mica. 

Condenser mica must be of the highest quality. 
It must be free of iron compounds, air bubbles, pin 
holes, cracks or other defects or impurities that impair 
its dielectric strength. In this connection it is of 
interest to mica producers that for the most exacting 
demands in condenser manufacture high-grade domes- 
tic muscovite compares favorably with India or other 
foreign mica. It is claimed, however, that as a rule 
the domestic product is less carefully trimmed and 
graded than the imported material and is on this ac- 
count less in demand. With the assurance that domes- 
tic mica possesses essentially the same inherent quali- 
ties as foreign mica for this new and important use, 
it is to be regretted that the method of treatment 
places it on an unfavorable commercial basis. 

The Bureau of Mines offers the suggestion there- 
fore that mica miners and manufacturers give careful 
study to the question of trimming, grading and classi- 
fication, and make every effort to prepare their 
products in forms favored by users of manufactured 
mica. 
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The Importance of Electrochemistry 


Rapid Growth and Commercial Value of Electrolytic and 
Electrothermal Processes— Possibilities as Central-Station 
Load— From N. E. L. A. Atlantic City Convention Address 


By JOSEPH W. RICHARDS 


Profcssor of Metallurgy, Lehigh University: Secretary, American Electrochemical Society. 


of taking the raw materials of nature and mak- 
ing them more valuable. Take common salt, 
which costs about $2 a ton as it is taken out of the 
mine, and we convert it into caustic soda and chlorine, 
about half a ton each, which are together worth $45 
or $50. Take common water and we convert it into 
hydrogen and oxygen, each of which has considerable 
commercial value. Take the air and by means of 
electrical methods we convert the oxygen and nitrogen 
into nitric acid. These are samples taken at random 
of how the raw materials of nature are converted into 
more valuable materials for commercial use. 
Metallurgy is one of the branches of chemistry. 
The function of the metallurgist is to take ores in 
which the metals occur in nature and extract from 
them the metals so that they may be usefully applied. 
When, in the course of metallurgical operations, you 
use an electric current, either for its electrolytic power 
or electrothermal power, you have an electrometallurgi- 
cal operation. As illustration of this, it is possible, 
and in some few countries profitable at the present 
time, to make pig iron directly from iron ore by means 
of the electric furnace. It is almost everywhere pro- 
htable to refine impure copper into pure copper by 
means of electrolytic operation. We may therefore 
say in general that electrochemistry deals with using 
electrical energy to convert the raw materials of 
nature into more valuable materials, such as extract- 
ing metals from the ores, refining the metals, and sim- 
ilar operations which render them of value. 


To chemical industries deal with the problems 


Tue Two Crasses or ELECTROCHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. 


The electrochemical industries may be divided into 
two broad classes, according to the way in which you 
use the electric current—I, electrolytic processes, and 
IT, electrothermal processes. The difference between 
these is this. If you send an electric current (it must 
be a direct current) through a liquid, you can de- 
compose the liquid. The electric current is an ex- 
tremely active and powerful chemical decomposing 
agent. If vou have the conditions right in sending 
a current through an anode to a cathode, through 
an electrolyte. vou can split the compound up into its 
constituents. There is no chemical compound. that 
cannot be split up by the electric current: in fact, 
the electric current is so powerful that it requires 
less than 10 volts to break up the strongest chemical 
compound known. 

Theretore, electrolysis puts in to the hands of the 
chemist an extremely strong agent, very frequently 
a simple agent, by which he can break a compound 
Into its constituents in a way in which he cannot do 
it by any ordinary chemical operation. This princi- 
ple has been the basis of a large part of the electro- 
chemical industries. In such cases the operation re- 
quires very little voltage. but the output of the opera- 
tion is proportional to the number of amperes that 


go through the cell; it is not proportional to the 
energy emploved, but proportional to the number of 
amperes, If you get anywhere near 100% ampere 
efhiciency. 

Speaking broadly of the other class, the electro- 
thermal class is made up of those operations in which 
we use the electric current’ only, or principally, for 
its heating effect. The advantages which the electric 
current gives us in that respect are these: First, you 
have a heating agent which is absolutely under your 
control; second, you can generate the heat almost 
exactly where you want it, and utilize it at high eth- 
ciency. If you want to heat substances by ordinary 
means, coal or gas, it 1s very seldom that vou obtain 
more than 10 to 20% efficiency in heating. The maxi- 
mum efficiency of heating that I know of in metal- 
lurgical operations using fuel is in melting pig iron 
in a foundry cupola; the maximum efficiency of heat- 
ing there obtained is about 35%. In melting steel in 
a crucible the efficiency is about 2%. Between these 
extremes you have the ordinary efficiencies of applying 
the heat through coal and gas. But electrical heat 
is generated so much under your control, just where 
you want it, that vou start with efficiencies of about 
35% and run up to efficiencies of nearly 90%. of the 
energy of the current actually usefully utilized, aver- 
aging between 50 and 75%. It is because of that 
very high efficiency of utilization of electrical heat 
that it is possible to use electricity in these electro- 
thermal operations, because electrically generated heat, 
except under very unusual circumstances, costs a great 
deal more than the same amount of heat generated 
by means of fuel. 

There are only a few places in the world where 
the electrical heat is cheaper than other fuel heat, 
such, for instance, as parts of Norway, where electric 
energy can be purchased at $7.50 per horsepower- 
year, or $10 a kilowatt-year, and where coal costs 
from S15 to $20 a ton. Under such conditions vou 
can heat houses by means of electrically generated 
heat cheaper than you can by coal. Those are excep- 
tional conditions, but ordinarily electric heat 1s com- 
mercial only by reason of the greater efhciency at 
which we apply it 


Tie ELECTROLYTIC INDUSTRIES. 


We will briefly classify the electrolytic industries 
—what are they and what are their extent? The 
original electrolytic industry is electroplating. In 
electroplating operations you have a slab of pure 
metal, which you use as an anode, put opposite the 
object to be plated in an electrolyte which contains the 
metal which you are to deposit as a plating, and pass- 
ing the current vou plate it with the metal from the 
solution. This is a large industry, as vou know. 
Think of the extent of the gold and silver-plating 
industries and the nickel-plating industry. These in- 
dustries are nearly one hundred years-old. Silver and 
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gold plating was first done with batteries, before the 
dynamo was invented. Since the invention of the 
dynamo these industries have extended their opera- 
tions very greatly. 

These industries are very largely distributed 
throughout the country. The usual small electroplat- 
ing plants consume smal] amounts of power, but there 
are some large electroplating plants which consume 
considerable energy. As far as concerns central-sta- 
tion power, almost all of these electroplating plants 
run on one shift of ten hours a day, and therefore 
they do not require power continuously. It can be 
arranged with them to take the power mostly in the 
“off-peak” hours; when they wish to work overtime 
it should be done after midnight, in the early morning 
hours, instead of before midnight. 

Besides plating for simply decorative purposes, 
plating is done for commercial purposes; for instance, 
electrogalvanizing, that is, the electroplating of zinc. 
You are familiar with the electro-zinc-plated conduits 
used in commercial wiring. That is a use of plating 
to put a covering on these conduits to prevent corro- 
sion. Such plants are, in general, run on a somewhat 
large scale, and consume more power than those which 
merely do plating for decorative purposes. 

Out of the electrolytic plating industries grew the 
electrorefining industries, which are commercially of 
much more importance and consume a great deal more 
power. The electroplaters used a nearly pure metal 
anode to renew the bath, but if the anode was impure 
there was a residue of impurities left of the bath. 
The Elkington Brothers in England were plating 
copper and observed that the impurities in the copper, 
particularly silver and gold, fell down in the mud in 
the bottom of the bath. Then the thought came to 
them: Why not use this method of plating metal 
from anode to cathode as a method of refining it? 
From this arose then the electrolytic metal refining 
industries. These are all based on the principle of 
taking as anode the impure metal you want to refine, 
putting it in a solution of salt that contains the metal, 
passing direct current through the bath, depositing 
it as pretty nearly pure metal, and leaving the bulk of 
the impurities as mud or unattacked residue to fall to 
the bottom of the- bath. Some of the impurities will 
go into solution, such as nickel, zinc and iron, but 
when using a copper anode, the platinum, silver and 
gold stay in the mud and are completely recovered. 
That is the principle which les at the foundation of 
the electrolytic refinement of copper. _ 

The same principle has been applied to the elec- 
trolytic refining of silver. gold. lead, zinc, tin and 
several other metals, but that of copper is the prin- 
cipal one. Over 90% of all the copper made is put 
through the electrolytic refineries. There is one re- 
finery near New York, for instance, that refines over 
500 tons of copper in a day when in full operation, 
representing about $150,000 worth of copper a day in 
one refinery. The question of the supply of power to 
such an industry is very important. The power re- 
quired in such large plants runs into the thousands 
of kilowatts. and as far as central-station men are 
concerned, that power is usually considered as con- 
stant for 24 hours a day, and it is a 100% load-factor. 

I wish to state, however, that I do not think that 
the electrochemists,.~I mean the men running such 
electrolytic refining industries, have worked out as far 
as can be done the possibility of running for certain 
hours a day on reduced power: In many plants where 
the current is steadily used for 24 hours a day it 
would be quite possible, in my opinion, to reduce 
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current materially for a few hours a day without any 
damage except reduced output. If you do that, your 
overhead expenses go on just the same, and therefore 
it costs money to do it, but you must balance the loss 
against the gain. It is a question for the central sta- 
tions to decide whether they can make great reduc- 
tions if they furnish the current fully during, say, 20 
hours a day and, say, for 4 hours a day at two-thirds 
to one-third full current, in order to keep the opera- 
tion running. Metallurgically, I see no reason why 
it cannot be done, but it is a question of balancing 
financially the advantages against the disadvantages. 

I know of a very large copper-refining plant which, 
before it put up its own power plant, tried to make 
arrangements with the local city power company to 
secure the power needed on the basis of reducing the 
amount of power which it would take at certain hours. 
The arrangement fell through, because the parties 
concerned did not thoroughly understand each other, 
and did not quite go to the bottom of the proposition, 
and analyzing the problem and getting into their 
minds exactly the differences which would be caused 
by the proposed arrangement. I know that the elec- 
trochemists were anxious to make the arrangement 
with the power company, but I think there were faults 
on both sides; each side did not go to the bottom 
of the problem as it should have done. 

Next in line to these electrolytic processes are 
those which extract metal from a compound. There 
are opportunities of using the electrolytic power of 
the current in getting the metal from its ores, and 
these methods are being rapidly extended at the pres- 
ent time. One of them, which you will understand 
very easily, is, for instance, in the extraction of cop- 
per from its ores. Most of the ores of copper are 
insoluble in water, but you can dissolve them in acid. 
There is a large mine in Chile, in which the ore 1s 
easily soluble in dilute sulphuric acid. The ore is 
crushed and placed in vats holding about 1000 tons 
at a time, and leached with sulphuric acid. This 
brings the copper into solution. Then the solution 
of sulphate of copper is taken to decomposing tanks 
with unattachable anodes—a sheet of lead with 4% 
antimony does very well—and a current passed 
through. The current takes the metal from the solu- 
tion, extracts it in a pure state, and deposits it on the 
cathode as pure copper and leaves in solution sul- 
phuric acid. The solution is then ready to go back 
to the tanks and take up some more copper, so that 
the acid is used over and over again. Oxygen gas is 
liberated at the lead anode, which lasts many months. 

That sounds almost too easy to be true, but it is 
true. The Chile Copper Co. is working it on a scale 
of 10,000 tons of copper ore a day. and it is probably 
making copper cheaper by that method than any other 
copper-producing works in the world. This is a much 
simpler operation and cheaper operation than any 
other that could be applied to the handling of 
that ore. | 

The same principle has been applied to the extrac- 
tion of zinc. Within the last five years large plants 
have been put up in this country and abroad for the 
extracting of zinc. The chief ore of zinc is zinc 
sulphide, which is insoluble in water, but if you roast 
it carefully you cam convert part of the zinc sulphide 
into zinc sulphate. which is soluble in water, and leave 
part as zinc oxide. You take the zinc sulphate solu- 
tion, pass it through the electrolytic cell, deposit the 
zinc, and leave the sulphuric acid. That acid can be 
used to leach the residue of the ore, ‘which contains 
zinc oxide, and will dissolve out. the (rest ofthe- zinc. 
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The solution is electrolyzed for its zinc like the first 
solution. $ 

Plants to treat zinc in that way have been put up 
on a great scale. At Great Falls, Mont., a plant with 
a capacity of 200 tons of zinc a day has been erected. 
Several million dollars were put into it, but the price 
of high-grade zinc went so high during the war that 
the plant was paying for itself every few months it 
was in operation. Electrolytic zinc is far purer than 
the ordinary zinc made in retorts, and is so pure you 
can use it in making the finest quality of brass for 
cartridges, whereas, most of zinc is not fit for making 
that quality of brass. It runs 99.98% pure and com- 
mands a higher price than ordinary retort zinc. 

This industry is rapidly extending. I am speak- 
ing of industries that have but recently been put in 
operation. The electrolytic extraction of copper from 
its ore by the use of electric current, and the electric 
production of zinc are at the present time rapidly ex- 
tending, so that you will see more and more about 
them in the transactions of the societies which inter- 
est themselves in electrochemical processes. 

Gold is another example of a metal which can be 
extracted from its ore in this way. You can take 
a gold ore, treat it with a potassium cyanide solution, 
which dissolves out the gold, and then precipitate the 
gold from the solution by means of electric current. 
Gold and silver can both be extracted in that way. 

Another variety of the electrolytic processes is 
the conversion of cheap salt into more valuable chemi- 
cal products. I am not speaking now of extracting 
metals, but the converting one compound into the 
other—general chemical processes. I have already 
mentioned salt. There has grown up a large industry 
for the manufacture of caustic soda and chlorine. 
Many works are devoted to this industry, with mil- 
lions of dollars of capital invested, and they menace 
very seriously the older chemical plants, which work 
on the non-electric method and which represent an 
investment of probably $100,000,000. These plants 
are springing up in various places, particularly where 
they have cheap salt, like in central New York, near 
Detroit, in West Virginia, and other places. 

We take the salt. dissolve it, and pass through a 
direct current, getting out at the anode chlorine. This 
chlorine is piped off, and you all know the very many 
uses of chlorine gas. It has helped very materially 
in the winning of the war. The uses of chlorine are 
only beginning to be touched. There will be probably 
five or ten times as much used in the near future as 
is being used now, because of the extension of the 
uses of chlorine in all sorts of industries, the purifica- 
tion of drinking water, sterilization of sewage, disin- 
fection, etc. 

At the cathode vou obtain a caustic soda which 
can be converted into carbonate of soda by a simple 
chemical operation, and so vou have the caustic soda 
industry and the carbonate of soda industry, directly 
following from the electrolyzing of common ‘salt by 
the electrotytic method. 

I will merely mention some of the other processes 
of a similar nature which have grown up from the 
electrolyzing of salt to produce more valuable salts. 
If. you electrolyze common salt solution under differ- 
ent conditions, you can get sodwim hypochlorite, a 
valuable bleach used in the cotton, textile and paper 
industries. Electrolvzing it again under a little differ- 
ent condition you convert it into sodium chlorate; all 
the chlorate used on matches is made in that way. 
Flectrolyzing it under still different conditions, you 
get sodium perchlorate, which is extremely. valuable 
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for its antiseptic and oxidyzing qualities. Other salts, 
such as permanganates, perborates, percarbonates, per- 
sulphates, are made by similar processes. These are 
all methods of converting a cheap solution of a cheap 
salt into a much more valuable product, which has a 
great variety of uses. 

The iodoform which is at the present time used so 
much in medicine is, I believe. made electrochemically, 
from a solution of potassium iodide and iodine in the 
presence of alcohol. 

Another application of the electrolytic method, 
used somewhat differently, is the production of gases. 
You can electrolyze water which contains some sul- 
phuric acid or a little caustic soda and produce hydro- 
gren and oxygen. Many plants have been erected in 
different parts of the country to get hydrogen and 
oxygen for blow-pipe work, and in general for various 
chemical operations. Ozone can be made in the same 
way by a little variation of the process. Chlorine is 
made as a by-product of the caustic soda industry and 
is made in extremely large amounts. The steriliza- 
tion of water and sewage can be achieved by electro- 
lyzing them in the presence of a small amount of 
sodium chloride, and when the chlorine is generated it 
entirely sterilizes them. These methods are being ex- 
tended rapidly. 

There are other electrolytic operations where you 
pass a current through a fused salt, usually around red- 
ness. If you melt and electrolyze sodium chloride 
under correct conditions, you get chlorine at one pole 
and sodium at the other—metallic sodium. Metallic 
sodium, which is high-priced, is obtained directly, 
with chlorine as a by-product. 

Ort the other hand, aluminum, which is now made 
in such tremendous quantities, is made by electrolyzing 
a huge bath in which alumina is dissolved—the oxide 
of aluminum. It is dissolved in a salt called cryolite, 
which melts at a bright red heat. You pass the cur- 
rent through the melt and get oxygen at the anodes 
(burning them to carbon monoxide) and aluminum 
at the cathode. That is the way in which all aluminum 
is made. This process has reduced the cost of making 
aluminum from about $2.50 a pound to less than 15 
cents a pound. The size of the aluminum industry ts 
indicated by the fact that there are probably 400,000 
hp. at work in the United States making aluminum at 
the present time, and the chief company which is 
making it is developing a water power of 400,000 hp. 
more in eastern Tennessee, in order to double its 
output. 

These processes I have just spoken of are essen- 
tially continuous, 24-hour processes. When you have 
to employ a current to melt the electrolyte, and to 
keep it melted by its own resistance, you cannot let 
up on the current more than a few minutes at a time, 
because any stoppage of current would allow the bath 
to freeze solid. Sodium, calcium, magnesium and 
cerium are all produced by methods resembling that 
used for aluminum, | 


THE ELECTROTHERMAL INDUSTRIES—ELECTRIC FUR- 
NACE WorK. 


I have exhausted what I have to say about the 
electrolytic methods and will now turn to the electro- 
thermal methods, giving a description of them as 
briefly as possible. J am now referring to the meth- 
ods where the current is used solely for its heating 
effect. Many people who have not studied the ques- 
tion closely think that an. electrical apparatus that 1s 
used for its heating effect must necessarily be run at 
avery high temperature. While it is true that you 
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can get a higher temperature with an electric furnace 
than in any other way, you can also run an electric 
furnace ata low temperature or moderate tempera- 
‘ture, and the range at which they are run has been 
cut down until we use them to melt ordinary metals, 
tin, zinc, brass, etc., as well as for melting steel, and 
also for temperatures which approximate the vola- 
tilizing point of carbon. 

Let me say of the electrothermal methods, in gen- 
eral, that in them you use the electric current for its 
heating effect, and when you are informed that the 
useful effect thus obtained is proportional to the 
amount of electrical energy, and not proportional to 
the amperes used, you see on what an entirely different 
basis from the electrolytic methods we are working. 
The product of volts by amperes represents the 
amount of electrical energy which has been absorbed. 
and you figure it out on that basis. High amperes and 
low volts, or high volts and low amperes—it does not 
make any difference as long as you get electrical en- 
ergy into the furnace. In electric furnaces you can 
use alternating current or direct current, generally the 
former because it is cheaper and cannot have one- 
sided effects, but in electrolytic operations you must 
use direct current only. 

We have two fundamental types of electric fur- 
naces, the arc and the resistance. In an arc furnace 
the current jumps through a gap in the air in the 
furnace. There is a break in the circuit and therefore 
you have an arc. Speaking of the history of this 
process, experiments began a hundred years ago, using 
the battery and small carbon pencils. Now the elec- 
tric pencils have grown to electrodes 24 in. in diameter 
and 7 ft. long, and it is also interesting to note the 
growth which has taken place in the size of electric 
furnaces, and the scale on which thev are operating. 
They have grown from little bits of experimental 
things in the laboratory to furnaces of 15,000 kw. as 
a maximum. 

How can we use the electric arc for chemical oper- 
ations? We can, as one simple method, bring the 
substance right into the arc and heat it nearly to the 
temperature of the arc. For example, pass air through 
it rapidly, and as it goes through and comes out again 
it is rapidly heated and cooled; part of the oxygen and 
nitrogen combine with each other, and there you have 
the basis of the process for the fixation of atmospheric 
nitrogen. 

The commercial importance of this industry may 
be realized from the following instance: I have visited 
a mountain valley in Norway where ten years ago 
there were a few farms, with a big waterfall, some 
2000 ft. high, at the upper end of the valley. Two 
years later a town was there with 10,000 inhabitants, 
two power stations of 175,000 hp. each and a large 
manufacturing plant, looking like an industrial town 
of eastern France. That was in central Norway, and 
the nitrate fertilizer, there made was being shipped as 
far as the sugar plantations of Hawaii. That plant 
for the fixation of nitrogen of the air and production 
of nitric acid was built largely by German capital, 
because the Germans realized the importance of hav- 
ing an artificial method of making nitric acid. The 
method of making nitric acid developed there enabled 
Germany to keep in the war for four years, whereas 
otherwise she would not have been in the war over 
four months; it was their salvation when their sup- 
plies of nitrates from Chile were cut off. The war 
quickly exhausted their stock of nitrates, and they 
would have had to throw up their hands inside of six 
months if it had not been that they quickly put up in 
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Germany numerous plants for the fixation of nitrogen 
and the production of nitric acid. At every place 
where a little power could be spared they put in a 
nitric acid plant, and it is estimated that they put in 
nearly 500,000 hp. of these plants and spent $100,- 
000,000 inside of six months in putting up these 
plants. thus saving the nitric acid situation. 

The arc furnaces used are built to a capacity of 
2000 kw. The arc is spread out by means of magnets, 
so that it is a flat disk 6 ft. in diameter, and they call 
it the “Electric Sun.” ‘The air is simply passed 
through the arc. 

Another use of the arc furnace is by plain radia- 
tion from the arc to melt substances brought near to 
it; in other words, taking two electrodes, with a heavy 
arc between, bring the metals close to them, and melt 
them by heat radiated by the arc. The arc also 
radiates heat against the roof, and this is partly re- 
flected back to the metal. These arc radiation fur- 
naces, however, have been built up to 1000 kw., and 
metals can be melted in them by the ton. Steel fur- 
maces up to six tons capacity have been operated on 
this principle. 

There is another kind of arc furnace, where the 
charge itself forms one pole of the arc. They are a | 
little bit more complex in action. You may have, for 
instance, electrodes passing downward into a steel 
furnace, the bath of steel itself forming one other 
pole of the arc. The material is heated partly by 
resistance but principally by the arc at its surface. 
There are hundreds of furnaces of that type in oper- 
ation. We have several kinds in this country, but the 
principal one is the Heroult, in which three electrodes 
pass through the roof of the furnace and the current 
runs from one electrode to the bath underneath and 
then to the other electrode, using three-phase current. 
The surface of the bath is kept hot principally by the 
arcs playing on it. Furnaces working on that prin- 
ciple are in operation up to a capacity of 30 tons. I 
was talking to a gentleman recently who was oper- 
ating some of these furnaces, and he agreed that there 
is no reason why one should not build 50-ton furnaces 
if it was desirable. Such a furnace would take 
3000 kw. 

The most important thing in the metallurgical field 
at the present time is the development of these elec- 
trical steel furnaces. It will not be long before all the 
steel made will be put through an electric furnace 
before it is finished. You can make in them steel 
which approximates or equals in quality crucible steel, 
but in. the other processes the Bessemer and open- 
hearth, you cannot duplicate the electric furnace 
product. 

The United States Steel Corp. will be turning out 
20,000 tons of electric steel a month in the near fu- 
ture, using the electric furnace to finish steel made 
first in the Bessemer converter, nearly finished in the 
open-hearth furnace, and given its finishing touches 
in the electric furnace. 

_In finishing steel in the electric furnace you can 
get it perfectly unoxidized, since air does not have an 
opportunity to get in; it is not needed; whereas, in a 
furnace heated by gas you must have gases passing 
through to heat it, and they spoil the quality of the 
steel. The electric furnace can be closed air-tight, 
producing a steel comparable in quality to crucible 


_ steel, or anywhere in between the quality of open- 


hearth and crucible steel. The electric steel industry 
will increase very rapidly; it has increased in the 


_ United States in the last five years from about 30 fur- 


naces making electric steel to 250 of ore. The steel 
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makers have been simply “falling over themselves” to 
put in electric furnaces. 

Time is lacking to describe the resistance class of 
furnaces, wherein, like an incandescent filament, a 
large resistor converts the electric energy into heat. 
This resistor may be the substance itself being treated 
or a solid resistor like a carbon rod, or a mass of 
granular carbon, the substance being heated by con- 
tact with or radiation from the resistor. This class 
includes the induction furnaces where the resistor is 
heated by a secondary induced current, such a fur- 
nace being really a transformer with a secondary of 
one turn. It includes the electric pig-iron furnace, 
which is commercially profitable in Norway and 
Sweden, also the various electric heating furnaces of 
the Baily type, which are at present making a great 
stir in the steel industry. 

I can mention only briefly a few other operations 
or processes which are of much commercial impor- 
tance and which consume large amounts of power. 
For instance. we have the carborundum furnaces at 
Niagara Falls. Carborundum cannot be made in any 
other way but by the electric furnace. There are the 
ferro-alloy furnaces which produce the ferro-alloys, 
a wonderful series of molybdenum, chromium, vana- 
dium, and silicon allovs which are used in making the 
valuable alloy steels, of which you know the uses. 
That industry is growing rapidly and consumes large 
amounts of power. The calcium carbide industry 
alone uses nearly a million horsepower, but must be 
dismissed with mere mention. 

We have also electrical heating furnaces not meant 
to melt metals but simply to heat them—a large variety 
of interesting furnaces. It will be but a short time 
before all the brass in this country will be melted by 
electric furnaces. It will not be long before most of 
the heat treatment of steel, that which is preliminary 
to hardening, tempering and annealing, will be done 
electrically. 

You will notice that there are essentially two kinds 
of operations which I have spoken of: some are con- 
tinuous and some are intermittent, and of the con- 
tinuous processes, some are actually 100% load-factor. 
The discontinuous processes can be operated for a 
short time and then discontinued. There is a little 
steel furnace near my home that operates from 12 


oclock at night until 4 o'clock in the afternoon, and | 


during peak hours they practically shut off their cur- 
rent. Many of the continuous processes could, I am 
sure, operate on reduced current in “peak” hours, 
if it were made sufficiently attractive to them to do 
so by a special low power rate. 

l am forced to admit that the electrochemist and 
the electrometallurgist have not studied their power 
problems as they should have done. They have not 
gotten together with the central-station men on a 
broad basis of enlightened discussion. Perhaps there 
is blame on both sides. The electrochemists have not 
studied out their questions thoroughly on the possibil- 
ity of using intermittent power, like running a batch 
of steel, and still less thoroughly on some of the con- 
tintious operations where the power might be reduced 
for a few hours and brought up again. J] think those 
are particularly the directions where electrochemists 
have not fully realized the possibility of using central- 
station power. 

In conclusion, I believe the best hope central power 
stations have of raising their power-factor and 
smoothing over the peaks and vallevs of their load 
curve, lies in close co-operation with the electrochem- 
ical and clectrometallurgical industries. 
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THE COPPER SITUATION AS REPORTED 
BY BUREAU OF MINES. 


Domestic Production at Rate of About 110,000,000 Ib. 
Monthly—Imports Exceed Exports by 50%—Con- 
sumption Only 30% of Production. 


Surplus copper stocks in the United States amount 
from 1,200,000,000 to 1,500,000,000 Ib. as compared 
to a normal surplus of 600,000,000 lb. England is re- 
ported to have 114.531.000 Ib. and France and Italy 
together had, at the date the armistice was signed, 
300,000,000 to 400,000,000 lb.. which was the apparent 
cause for the restrictions on imports of copper into 
France and Italy. This surplus has undoubtedly de- 
creased considerably, as France has recently lifted the 
embargo on copper imports. This would indicate that 
Europe will soon be in the market for copper. thus 
greatly helping the American industry. The United 
States Government is reported to have stocks of cop- 
per amounting to 140,000,000 lb. From this stock 
5,000,0co lb. was recently sold at the market price, 
although this copper was bought at 26 cents. 

Copper prices appear to be firm at 16 to 1634 cents 
a pound. This price will enable most producers to 
operate, although in many cases below the actual cost 
of production where all allowable charges are consid- 
ered. Recent sales were reported as high as 17 cents 
but it does not appear likely that this price will hold, 
although some observers predict 20-cent copper in the 
mear future. 

The United States is producing about 100,000,000 
to 120,000,000 lb. of copper a month, as compared 
with about 150,000,000 Ib. in 1917 and r9o18. Prac- 
tically all copper mines are producing at only 60 to 
80% of the rate of last November, one noteworthy 
exception being the Mohawk, which has increased its 
production about 20%. Although the majority of 
mines show a reduced output, several large companies 
show an increase in April over March, the principal 
ones being Utah,” Inspiration and Nevada Consoli- 
dated. pe 

The production at present is about the same as 
before the war. However, the consumption is low and 
about 160% more copper is produced than is being 
consumed. The domestic consumption and the ex- 
ports must be doubled before normal consumption is 
reached. This can be accomplished only when the 
world market 1s opened and conditions in Europe are 
settled. 

The total exports of copper and copper shapes for 
April amounted to 22,569,827 lb. The total imports. 
Ly copper content, during the same month were 33.- 
287.053 lb. This indicates a peculiar situation: the 
imports exceed the exports by 50°% yet there is a 
domestic consumption for only 30% of the domestic 
production. 

The purchases for May include, according to re- 
ports, wire bars, bought by England and 200 tons of 
electrolytic copper bought by Japan. This latter item 
has caused considerable comment and speculation as 
to its significance. Spain is reported to be in the mar- 
ket for 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 Ib. l 


RAILROAD ELECTRIFICATION IN CHILE. 


The government of Chile has. authorized a credit 
for the electrification of a large part of the railwav 
system of the country. This is a project of major 
importance, which will put the Chilean railways in a 
position of advance over all others of South America. 
not excepting the Argentine 
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Electric Freight-Handling Cranes 
Prove Economical for Railroad 


Large Portal Cranes Load Heavy Machinery from Cars to Ships at 
Weehawken Terminal of Erie Railroad — Time and Labor Saved 


ment for handling heavy pieces of freight at the 

Weehawken, N. J., terminal of the Erie Railroad 
permits that railroad to load freight for ocean ship- 
ment more rapidly and cheaply than it has ever been 
loaded before in the New York harbor. Fhe reduction 
in the time required to load heavy freight aboard ship, 
or to unload it, is obtained not only by reducing the 
actual amount of time required to load the freight on 
ships, but also by eliminating the necessity of the 
extra work involved in lightering. Shipping com- 
panies touching the New York and New Jersey ports 
always have lightered freight shipped in heavy pack- 
ages, because of the absence of suitable terminal load- 
ing equipment. The extra work required to load the 
freight from piers to barges by floating derricks, to 
tow the barges and derricks to a ship, and then to 
transfer the freight from the barge to the ship by 
means of a derrick, has involved an item of expense 
that has been considerable. The installation of the 
heavy cranes at the Erie terminal has reduced the cost 
of handling heavy freight more than half by making it 
possible to load the freight directly from cars to ships, 
or vice versa. . 

The terminal arrangement at which the loading is 
done at Weehawken consists of an open type pier of 
wood construction, designated as pier H. The pier, 
which is 80 ft. wide and 1000 ft. long, supports five 
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standard-gauge railway tracks and two crane tracks 
extending the full length of the pier. The centerline 
of railway track No. 3 coincides with the centerline 
of the pier. The distance between the centerlines of 
tracks No. 2 and*No. 4 and that of track No. 3 is 
18 ft., whereas, the distance between the centerlines 
of the two north tracks and between those of the two 
south tracks is 12 ft. The edges of the pier are 12 ft. 
distant from the centerlines of the outer tracks. Crane 
tracks straddle the two outer railway tracks. The 
outer rails of the crane tracks, the gauges of which are 
28 ft., are 4 ft. from the edges of the pier. 

Four traveling portal gantry cranes, electrically 
operated, built by Heyl & Patterson, Inc., of Pitts- 
burgh, comprise the loading equipment mounted on 
the pier. The capacity of three of the cranes is 10 
gross tons each, and that of the other crane is 20. All 
cranes have a vertical, or hook lift, of go ft., 60 ft. of 
which is above the base of rail and 30 ft. of which is 
below that datum. Minimum clearance between base 
of rail and bottom of boom in lowest position is 55 ft. 
All of the cranes, which are free to revolve about 
their vertical axis through complete circles, have a 
maximum radial reach of 48 ft. 6 in., 30 ft. 6 in. be- 
yond the edges of the pier. The elevation of the 
boom permits sufficient clearance over the edge of 
ships to prevent interference between the freight 
being loaded and the sides of a ship, and the length of 
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boom permits lifting freight from cars on any track 
and placing it on cars on any other track, or in the 
holds of ships. 

Each crane is equipped with three 230-volt, series 
wound, direct-current motors, one for traversing 
the crane, one for turning the boom, and one for lift- 
ing the load and for raising or lowering the boom. 
Capacities of the motors are: for traversing, 25 hp.; 
for turning, 33 hp., and for hoisting, 81 hp. The 
operator’s cab, which is heated by electricity, is sit- 
uated above the portal so that the operator can look 
down on all operations. Control equipment for oper- 
ating a crane consists of drum controllers for the 
travel and the rotating motors, and a master control- 
ler for the hoist or lifting motor. A full complement 
-of automatic brakes is provided for maintaining any 
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Baldwin 50-Ton Crane, Erie Railroad, at Weehawken, N. J. 


position of load, of boom, or of the crane on the 
track. Each crane is mounted on an equalizing struc- 
tural frame consisting of a trussed portal and four 
stiff legs. Each leg rests on a 2-wheel truck that is 
flexible. The motor drive propels the wheels in all 
four trucks under a frame. 

The controller for the hoisting motor is of the 
magnetic contractor type and gives either power or 
dynamic braking, as may be required for lowering 
the empty hook without any shift of the controller 
handle. Limit switches automatically prevent an 
overhoist of the load. Limit switches limit the travel 
of the boom in each direction. 

The rotary movement is effected by a 33-hp. crane- 
type motor geared to a heavy steel gearing bolted to 
the top of the portal. The motor is equipped with a 
drum-type controller located in the cab, and a mag- 
netic brake on the armature shaft of the motor auto- 
matically stops rotation whenever the power circuit 
is opened. 

The control equipment consists of drum controllers 
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for the travel, and rotating motors and a master con- 
troller for the hoist motor. This latter is equipped 
with an auxiliary interlock providing for operating 
the hoist engine, for raising the hook, and for lower- 
ing the boom. 

Electric energy to operate the cranes is delivered 
to a transformer station at the end of the pier by a 
4-wire, 2-phase, 2300-volt, alternating-current circuit. 
This voltage is stepped down to 188 volts by 
105-kv-a. transformers. The 188-volt, alternat- 
ing current is converted to 250-volt direct current 
by means of a rotary converter. The current 1s 
distributed from the transformer station to the 
cranes by means of a protected third rail. 

The design of the cranes is such as to afford two 
lifting speeds to expedite the handling of large but 
light packages. The 10-ton cranes can develop a 
traversing speed of 150 ft. per min. and a rotating 
speed of three turns per min. Thev can develop a 
lifting speed, on loads of 5 tons or less, of 220 ft. per 
min., and, of more than 5 tons, of 110 ft. per min. 
The 20-ton crane can develop a traversing speed of 
100 ft. per min. and a rotating speed of two turns per 
minute. It can develop a lifting speed, of loads of 
5 or less tons, of 220 ft. per min., and, of loads of 
more than 5 tons, of 55 ft. per min. 

That the cost of installing the cranes was incurred 
wisely is indicated by a recent performance of them. 
A shipment of 50 locomotives for export arrived on 
200 cars at Weehawken. The equipment was knocked 
down in crated packages. Car loads consisted of 
20-ton locomotive boilers, 14-ton tenders, 12-ton 
frames, 4-ton cabs, 4-ton drivers, and 3-ton cylinders. 
The loaded cars were spotted on the tracks under and 
beside the cranes and the locomotive parts were picked 
up and loaded directly into the hold of a ship, having 
unusually large hatches. During the first day 12 of 
the 20 boilers were loaded into the ship in 7 hours, a 
rate of loading from freight car to ship’s 
hold of one boiler per 22-min. interval. The esti- 
mated time interval required to load the entire ship- 
ment was only 4 days. 


PRICES WILL HOLD FIRM SAYS PROFES- 
SOR FISHER. 


The present generation probably will see little, if 
any, reduction in prices because of the inflations in 
gold and currency, Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale Uni- 
versity, one of the country’s leading economists, 
stated at the Washington hearing on the public util- 
ities situation held by a committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. The country’s 
street-railway systems will have to seek relief in di- 
rections other than a reduction in cost of labor and 
materials, he said. 

T. S. Holden, of the Department of Labor, de- 
clared that building materials were the cheapest com- 
modities on the market today by reason of a less 
advance in prices of building materials than in the 
prices of other commodities. Witnesses appearing 
before the committee asserted that street railways 
throughout the country were in a critical condition 
and that, unless relief is given, many more will go 
into the hands of receivers. 

Professor Fisher in his testimony said: 

“Business men should face the facts. To talk 
reverently of 1913-1914 prices is to speak a dead 
language today. We are on a new high level, which 
will be found a stubborn reality.” 
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A New Prime Mover 
NEW high-efficiency prime mover of British 
A origin has been developed by William Joseph 
Still in which is combined in one engine the 
superior thermal cycle at the high temperatures and 
pressures of the combustion engine with the low 
thermal cycle of steam to deal with the rejected heat. 
The Still engine is capable of using in its main 
working cylinder any form of liquid or gaseous fuel; 
it makes recoverable the heat passing through the 
combustion surfaces as well as the exhaust, for evap- 
oration of steam, resulting in low, fuel consumption 
per horsepower and light weight of engine. Great 
things are expected of this engine for marine and rail- 
road service because of the lighter weight and lower 
fuel consumption. For the same brake horsepower, a 
marine equipment weighs but 80% that of turbine 
equipment, while for locomotion purposes the effi- 
ciency is claimed to be six times as great as that of 

the present type of locomotive. 


Electricity and Electrochemistry 


R. JOSEPH W. RICHARDS’ able address at 
D the recent N. E. L. A. convention in Atlantic 
City on the subject of “The Importance of 
Electrochemistry” deserves the closest study by every 
chemist and central-station engineer and manager. 
This masterful address, appearing on page 988 of this 
issue, tells in simple language what electrochemistry 
implies. To those conversant with chemistry, the 
straightforwardness of Dr. Richards’ address will 
please them; to those pleading only a vague idea of 
electrochemistry will come a better understanding. In 
every case the impression is gained that electricity 
plays a vital part in a great niany modern chemical 
processes. 

Electrochemical processes enter into so many in- 
dustries that every central station should recognize 
its possibilities as a load builder and for improving the 
load-factor. The small electroplating plant may meet 
a need in many places, whereas the extraction of metal 
from ores may be strictly localized; the melting of 
brass or steel may be prosecuted successfully in many 
a foundry where the decomposition of water into 
oxygen and hydrogen may offer a limited field. Yet 
all are electrochemical processes required by industry. 

For the central station the electrochemical load 
means a high load-factor, and Dr. Richards points out 
how the load-factor might often be made higher than 
is too frequently the case, a fact we would more espe- 
cially bring to the attention of chemical engineers and 
the utilities. 


The Zoning of Cities 
BILL is being considered by the Illinois Legis- 
A lature by which a zone sytem of building will 
be inaugurated throughout the state of Illinois. 
This bill would enable a municipality or city to specify 
within what zones of its municipality residences, 
industrial plants, factories and stores may be erected. 
In this way, among other things, the promiscuous 
springing up of factories within residential districts, 
and the rapid depreciation and disintegration of the 
latter would be prevented. Cities would grow up 
homogeneously instead of haphazard as at present. 
The zone system of building up a city of any 
magnitude enables railroad trackage to be laid out 
conveniently and of a minimum mileage. Shipping 
of raw materials and ‘finished products can be made 
without waste of time and energy; power supply can 
be furnished upon scientific principles and transporta- 
tion assumes the aspect of something definite to meet 
a want that can be diagnosed before hand. The zone 
system safeguards real estate values; it tends to 
protect the life of the city dwellers and make it pleas- 
anter; offers the opportunity for bulk power supply, 
and all the advantages that go with it. It is the differ- 
ence between a settlement that is planned and one that 
‘Just grow’d.” The zoning of cities movement is one 
the utilities should stand behind. 


Co-ordinating Engineering Standards 
| Tahara development of standards was 


made necessary during the war in order to facili- 
tate the production of the enormous quantities 
of munitions needed so urgently for prosecution of the 
war and also to conserve the supply of raw materials. 
A great many of the standards that had to be adopted 
were strictly of an engineering character, so that it 
was natural to organize an American Engineering 
Standards Committee, composed of representatives of 
the leading engineering societies of the country, to deal 
with the various departments of the Government. This 
committee served admirably in co-ordinating and har- 
monizing the conflicting standards formerly existing 
and offered during the war. 

This committee is now to be made permanent and 
reorganized as the American Engineering Standards 
Association, the full announcement of this appearing 
on other pages of this issue. A very useful work is 
thus to be undertaken that should receive the hearty 
support of all engineering societies. There are many 
cases where a standard is set up by one society or in- 
terest that may work hardship to another and, while 
efforts have been made in the past to avoid this, the 
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new association definitely organized to serve as a com- 
mon meeting ground for this purpose should act as a 
stimulus to the development of standards of the great- 
est and most permanent value. Another feature of 
great interest is the possibility that the new associa- 
tion may bring about international agreement on engi- 
neering standards—a consummation greatly to be 
hoped for in view of our rapidly expanding foreign 
trade. 


a 


Broad Opportunities for Central-Station 
Leadership 


EW opportunities like those of the present have 
F ever offered themselves to the electrical industry 

to develop and expand for meeting the big de- 
mands for electrical equipment and electric service 
that everyone but a confirmed pessimist can see loom- 
ing up in the not distant future. The call for power 
and intensifed methods of production during the war 
gave electrical men an opportunity to show that elec- 
tricity for machinery drive, for lighting, for lightening 
every form of human labor, and for increasing the 
comfort of living is nearer to being the universal 
servant of mankind than any agency ever before was 
or can now be conceived to be. This prestige that elec- 


tricity and electric service have won has made a lasting . 


impression so that the call for their aid will be much 
greater than ever as soon as the remaining hesitancy 
of the general public will be swept aside. What pro- 
vision is being made to meet this call for electricity’s 
aid? Is the electrical industry as a whole prepared ? 
What branch of it should take leadership in seeing 
that the public is adequately and promptly served? 
These are among the important question of the day 
for every electrical man to study. 

Whether they will publicly admit it or not, there 
is a general feeling among practically all electrical men 
that they must look to the central-station branch of 
the industry to take leadership in the commercial de- 
velopment of the industry as a whole. That is to say, 
the prosperity of the central stations and their attitude 
toward development work has a very far-reaching in- 
fluence on practically all the other branches of the in- 
dustry and the latter naturally must look to the former 
with hope for continuance or revival of development. 
This was well shown in the great interest with which 
all the proceedings of the recent Atlantic City con- 
vention of, the National Electric Light Association 
were watched by related electrical interests and the 
keenness with which were observed all indications of 
a policy of general resumption of pre-war activity. 

It was fortunate, therefore, that the association 
showed throughout the convention many evidences of 
a reawakening of former activities and a hopeful view 
of the future. Probably the best evidence was the elec- 
tion to the presidency of a splendid type of executive 
from the prophetic West—the land of big undertak- 
ings carried out in a courageous way. Naturally the 
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views and plans of the new president, Mr. R. H. Bal- 
lard. of Los Angeles, are therefore of special interest 
to all electrical men, and we take pleasure in present- 
ing them in this issue in the form of an interview 
which he granted to one of our editorial staff while 
stopping at Chicago a few days during his return to 
his home. è 

Mr. Ballard impresses one as a very forceful man 
in the prime of life whose broad experience in the 
electrical utility feld and other branches of electrical 
activity give weight to his opinions and policies. He 
has outlined a broad and constructive program for the 
coming years wotk of the association in which every 
one connected with it can take delight in participating 
early and whole-heartedly. He feels that the National 
Electric Light Association has an obligation for active 
leadership not only in the central-station industry but 
in the electrical industry as a whole. He aims to bring 
about an extension of the association’s influence 
throughout the country and to effect co-operation with 
other electrical interests, the first through develop- 
ment of the geographic sections and the latter through 
friendly relations with other branches of the electrical 
industry as they have been carried out so effectively 
in his own state of California. | 

A very hopeful outlook is presented throughout 
the entire interview with Mr. Ballard and a far-sighted 
plan is disclosed to make the industry not only bestir 
itself to the possibilities now becoming clear but to pre- 
pare for rendering a more comprehensive service to 
the public than was conceived of as possible a few 
years ago. Let us all lend a hand so that in his words 
“Everybody works” for the upbuilding of the greater 
electrical industry. 


Value of Electrical Freight-Handling 


Equipment on Docks 


TEAMSHIP companies and firms engaged in the 
S loading and unloading of vessels of all descrip- 

tions are in a particularly good position to appre- 
ciate the value of speed and efficiency in this work. 
Unlike the railroads where the single freight cars are 
loaded and unloaded at various points and picked up 
or dropped off at their destinations one at a time, 
thus keeping the motive power and investment in prac- 
tically constant operation, in the case of ships the 
entire investment remains idle during the time in port. 
And at the same time, the wages of the employes go 
on just the same. 

The concerns engaged in this work along the San 
Francisco water front have established an enviable 
reputation for progressiveness and it is not surprising, 
therefore, that they should be among the first to adopt 
electrically operated freight-handling equipment. 
Starting with small installations a comparatively few 
years ago, the value of such apparatus was quickly 
realized with the result that at the present time there 
are several very complete installationsain service. with 
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mcre being added as fast as possible. as described in 
the article by C. W. Geiger in this issue. Further 
evidence of the success of this apparatus is shown by 
the provisions being made by the San Francisco Har- 
bor Board for its use in the piers now in the course 
of construction. 

Another great advantage which the use of elec- 
trically operated equipment makes possible is in the 
efficient utilization of storage space. Property along 
navigable waterways is very valuable and must be 
used to its greatest capacity. In addition, the distance 
over which the freight must be hauled should be kept 
‘as short as possible in order to decrease the time 
required for loading and unloading. The use of 
portable electric piling machines and conveyors enables 
heavy materials to be piled on top of each other 
quickly and with comparative ease, thus relieving con- 
gestion and adding to the available space, while by 
the application of industrial electric trucks and trac- 
tors the cargoes are handled with the least amount of 
effort and the greatest speed. 


The Sympathetic Strike 


LTHOUGH things still look threatening, Can- 
A ada's sympathetic strike appears to be gradually 

losing ground. Strikers are going back to work 
and some of the unions have already repudiated the 
strike or affiliation with the soviet clique. Meanwhile 
a five-day svmpathetic strike in the interests of Tom 
Mooney is threatened and a general strike of tele- 
graph and telephone operators is more or less 
under wavy. 

A strike with which public opinion is not in tune 
never wins. The sympathetic strike 1s unwise and, 
because it is unjust, works enormous injury to union 
labor and the cause of organized labor. The “one big 
union” jeopardizes the interests of the skilled worker 
and places the skilled artisan upon a par with the 
water carrier and the man that pushes the wheel- 
Larrow. A series of sympathetic strikes called by dic- 
tatorship of the “one big union” would soon cause 
complete demoralization of our daily life, the dis- 
integration of our social fabric and rob the worker 
of his liberty. 

That the Canadian strike is losing ground, the 
manner in which the general strike called in Seattle 
some months ago fizzled out, and a few more similar 
instances on a smaller scale elsewhere, show that 
union labor is not back of this movement of a “one 
big union” and the soviet form of government. One 
autocracy 1s as bad as another, and we have seen both 
of the extreme types, the one in Germany, the other 
in Russia. What we want is a rationally balanced 
form of government of the people, by the people. for 
the people, and not a “ruling class” appointed by any 
part of the people. America must remain a democracy 
if it is.to remain a country “fit for heroes to live in.” 
The “one big union” idea has no place in America. 
We stand for true industrial and social demoeracy. 
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Rural Transmission Lines 


UCH attention has been given to the use of 
M electricity for agriculture and on the farm 

at different times. However, this matter has 
fallen into the background during the last year or so 
because of the attention diverted to winning the war. 
With the coming again of peace, the question of rural 
hnes and electrification of farms will again be taken 
up. The farmers are credited with having passed 
through very prosperous times the last three years, 
and as a result are adopting conveniences that not 
long ago were looked upon as belonging to the city. 
The farm-lighting outfit and all that goes with it is 
claimed to be in big demand, an unprecedented 
demand. 

Now is the time, therefore, for central stations 
serving agricultural states and rural communities to 
give serious consideration to the construction of rural 
lines for supplying this class of load. The farm- 
lighting outft and the transmission line each has its 
place, although the demarkation of each may not 
always be clearly defined. Co-operation on the part 
of farmers and rural dwellers and the pooling of in- 
terests might easily make the construction of a rural 
transmission line a financial success and bring electrifi- 
cation to a whole settlement whereas lack of co-opera- 
tion and harmony would encourage the farm-lighting 
outht for a few, without electrification for the less 
fortunate. 

The life of ordinary farm-lighting outfits is not 
comparable with that of a transmission line. In many 
communities every installation of the farm-lighting 
outht today means financial loss later when the rural 
line is eventually constructed. Collective bargaining 
among farmers, advance of initial cost and purchase 
of utility stock, may all be instrumental for the erec- 
tion of a transmission line where otherwise such 
would not be justified. 

The better the prospect of high load-factor and 
energy consumption the more favorable the conditions 
for the installation of the rural line. The farm-. 
lighting outfit, installed originally for lighting, leads 
to other things, such as the motor-operated washing 
machine, sewing machine, the flat iron, fan, and many 
more similar applications. A farm-lighting outfit 
may soon be outgrown, but not so with the transmis- 
sion line. Although the investment required for the 
latter may be higher than for the former, the invest- 
ment may be more permanent and bring in greater 
return. 

The farm-lighting outfit and the rural transmission 
line, each has its sphere: and they do not compete 
really to any serious extent. There is many a rural 
transmission line that could be erected with financial 
success, were the settlers along its proposed route all 
interested in it and all connected up to it. To what 
extent this occurs depends very largely upon the vim 
and enthusiasm with which the local utility tackles the 
problem. | 
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Many Conventions Meet and Scheduled — Naval Aircraft 
Radio Described — New Standards Association Formed 


ELECTRIC SUPPLY JOBBERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION HOLDS BIG SEMI-ANNUAL 
CONVENTION. 


Hot Springs, Va, Scene of Important and Successful 
Meet. 


The semi-annual convention of the Electrical Sup- 
ply Jobbers’ Association held June 10 to 12, inclusive, 
was undoubtedly one of the largest and probably the 
most important held by this association. The conven- 
tion was very largely attended, and the business taken 
up of the utmost moment to the electrical jobbing 
business. 

The convention opened with the registering of 
attending members, opening addresses, the transac- 
tion of general business and the report of Secretary 
Overbagh. On the mornings of Tuesday and Wednes- 
day general sessions were held, the final session being 
held on Thursday afternoon. Lengthy reports by the 
various standing committees were received, these deal- 
ing with the detailed activities of the association dur- 
ing the past busy half year. 

It has been claimed that it was co-operation that 
won the war. One of the most apparent facts brought 
out at this convention was that co-operation between 
the Electrical Supply Jobbers’ Association and the 
National Association of Electrical Contractors and 
Dealers is not only assured, but is a thing existent. 
The Electrical Supply Jobbers’ Association pledged 
the fullest co-operation with the National Association 
of Electrical Contractors and Dealers. This action 
carried with it the official endorsement of the educa- 
tional work recently undertaken by the National Asso- 
ciation of Electrical Contractors and Dealers follow- 
ing the report of the Harmony Committee, presented 
by W. E. Robertson of Buffalo, N. Y. 

The National Association of Electrical Contrac- 
tors and Dealers appointed a special committee sev- 
eral months ago to be put in charge of the Bureau of 
Education and Research. This committee consisted 
of W. Creighton Peet, Peet & Powers, New York 
City; M. Edwin Arnold, M. E. Arnold & Co., Phila- 
delphia; A. Penn Denton, Economy Electric Con- 
struction Co., Kansas City, Mo. As announced later 
by W. H. Morton, general manager of the Associa- 
tion, the object of the Bureau of Education and Re- 
search was to collect from all sources information 
relative to the best methods of improving and increas- 
ing retail distribution, to place this information before 
the industry and through local effort urge all those 
now engaged in the retailing of electrical merchandise 
to increase their efforts and increase their business 
along efficient and economical lines, and to give retail- 
ers the information which they were thought to need 
to enable them to carry on their business along rec- 
ognized lines. It was the official endorsement by the 
Electrical Supply Jobbers’ Association of this work by 
the National Association of Electrical Contractors and 


Dealers that followed upon the reading of Mr. Rob- 
ertson's report. 

On Tuesday evening W. A. Durgin, lighting assist- 
ant to the vice-president, Commonwealth Edison Co.. 
presented his lighting.demonstration, “Lighting for 
Production,” before a large gathering. This demon- 
stration was exceptionally well received, holding the 
attention of the audience from beginning to end. Mr. 
Durgin was roundly applauded at the close of his 
display. 

Mr. Durgin referred in his introduction to some 
of the difficulties confronting the lighting man because 
of the necessity of meeting physiological and psycho- 
logical conditions that vary considerably in individuals. 
By approaching the problem of industrial lighting in 
a human, practical way without overemphasis on illu- 
minating engineering terms, but conforming strictly 
to the best lighting practice, much headway has been 
made in Chicago in factory lighting betterment by the 
central-station organization. Connected to the com- 
pany’s lines are some 700 large industrial concerns 
with motar installations of 100 hp. or more. During 
the past year inspectional surveys were made of 260 
of these plants that aggregate a floor area of over 
19,000,000 sq. ft. and employ 43,000 men. During the 
hours when work must be performed by artificial 
light, the average illumination intensity employed in 
these plants was found to be 1.4 ft-cdl. The equip- 
ment in use comprised a varied aggregation of bare 
lamps and lamps with shades and reflectors of nu- 
merous types, mostly cheap in price and misfits, and 
usually very dirty. 

Mr. Durgin discussed the effect of well designed 
general lighting on reduction of accidents, improve- 
ment of supervision, making work rooms more orderly 
and cheerful, making the men more contented, and 
other factors that raise the morale of the entire organ- 
ization. These benefits, while clearly noticed in every 
properly lighted shop, cannot be definitely reduced to 
specific figures. The commonly claimed increase of 
production should be capable of accurate determina- 
tion, however, and to verify it the Commonwealth 
Edison Co. instituted a series of carefully conducted 
tests in four different factories. The results of these 
were given and showed an energy consumption of 7 
and an average illumination 25 times with production 
increase of 20% normal. 

A special model was used for the demonstration. 
this consisting of a section of a factory about 42 in. 
wide made to a scale of r in. to the foot. A descrip- 
tion of this model will be found in the March 1 issue 
of the EtecrricaL REvIEW; also the review of Mr. 
Durgin’s talk. 

On Wednesday evening a very interesting and 
enlightening address was presented by Dr. Frank B. 
Vrooman on “Bolshevism,” who surprised many of 
his listeners with his lucid explanation of what bol- 
shevism reallv is and how it works. | ) 

The Executive Committee has decided to hołd the 
1920 sprng meeting at Delmente, Gal. 
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COOPER HEWITT ELECTRIC CO. AC- 
QUIRED BY GENERAL ELECTRIC. 


Well-Known Concern to Be Operated Under New Man- 
agement—W. A. D. Evans, President. 


The General Electric Co. by the acquisition of all 
the common stock of the Cooper Hewitt Electric Co., 
of Hoboken, N. J., has secured control of the latter 
company. In the future, the company will be oper- 
ated under the regulation and management of the 
General Electric Co., the following directors assuming 
office on June 3: C. E. Patterson, comptroller, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., New York City; C. W. Stone and 
N. R. Birge, General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.; 
G. C. Osborne and W. R. Burrows, Edison Lamp 
Works of General Electric Co., Harrison, N. J.; L. P. 
Sawyer and W. H. Roberts, National Lamp Works 
of General Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Grosvenor 
Calkins, attorney, Boston, Mass.; W. A. D. Evans, 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Co., Hoboken, N..J. 

W. A. D. Evans, who has been connected with the 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Co. since its inception, will be 
in actual charge of the company as president and 
treasurer. The other officers are: N. R. Birge, vice- 
president ; C. P. Hamilton, assistant treasurer; E. E. 
Davies, secretary and auditor. f 

The Cooper Hewitt Electric Co. during the past 
16 years has built up a very extensive business in 
industrial and photographic lighting among the large 
industrial manufacturers, motion-picture studios, pho- 
tographers and photographic laboratories. The pres- 
ent policy of the company in its feld will be continued 
and increased facilitiés will be provided shortly to 
take care of the rapidly increasing business. 


IOWA SECTION, N. E. L. A. TO HOLD AMBI- 
TIOUS CONVENTION. | 


Attractive Program One Feature of Coming Meeting. 


The Iowa Section, N. E. L. A., will hold their 
eighteenth annual convention at Colfax, Ia., June 
18 to 20 inclusive. According to circulars sent out 
by Rex H. Fowler, assistant secretary, the convention 
will offer an “opportunity to get a four-year course 
in public utility management in three days.” 

The tentative program is as follows: 

“Rate Litigation in Jowa,” by William Chamber- 
jain, general counsel, United Light & Railways Co., 
Cedar Rapids. 
| “The Electric Transmission Line and Telephone 
Interference Situation in Iowa with respect to Farm 
Line Service,” by Howard S. Phelps, electrical engi- 
neer, Iowa Railroad Commission. 

“Municipal Ownership in Iowa,” by John A. Reed, 
vice-president, Iowa Railway & Light Co., Cedar 
Rapids. 

“The Board of Conciliation—Its Work and Possi- 
bilities.” by Dean Wm. G. Raymond, State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City. 

“Rates as Affected by the Increased Cost of Pro- 
duction, and the Attitude of Regulatory Bodies 
Thereto,” by X. A. Warfield, rate engineer, Illinois 
Traction System, Peoria, Illinois. 

“Principles to Be Observed in Determining a Rate 
for Electric Service in Cities Under 5o00.” by J. B. 
Hill, professor of Electrical Engineering, Iowa State 
University, Iowa City. 

“The Steam Coal Situation in Iowa and Power 
Station Economics Applicable Thereto,” by F. C. 
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Chambers, electrical and mechanical engineer, Des 
Moines City Railway Company, Des Moines. 
“Electric Service for Farmers” will be presented 
by five or six speakers. 
“Meter Testing for the Small Electric Company,” 
by F. D. Paine, Associate Professor Electrical Engt- 
neering, Iowa State College, Ames. 


ASSOCIATED MANUFACTURERS OF ELEC- 
TRICAL SUPPLIES TO HOLD MEETING. 


Summer Section Meetings to Be Held June 16-18 
Promises to Be Very Interesting. 


The Associated Manufacturers of Electrical Sup- 
plies will hold its summer section meeting June 16, 
17 and 18 at the Griswold hotel, Eastern Point, New 
London, Conn. This meeting promises to be particu- 
larly interesting and a large attendance is anticipated. 
Prominent among the important matters to be dis- 
cussed is the report of the Fuse Section which will 
include a report on renewable fuses. | 

A tentative schedule has been drawn up for the 
various section meetings as follows: 

Monday, June 16.—Fuse Section, Outlet Box Sec- 
tion, Industrial and Street Lighting Fixture Section, 
Air Circuit-Breaker Section, International Trade 
Committee. A general association meeting for all 
members will be held Monday evening. - 

Tuesday, June 17.—Signalling Apparatus Section, 
Heating Appliance Section, Electrical Porcelain Sec- 
tion, Moulded or Formed Insulation Section, Rigid 
Conduit Section, Non-Metallic Conduit Section, Ar- 
mored Conductor and Metallic Flexible Conduit Sec- 
tion, Lamp Receptacle and Socket Section, Attachment 
Plug Section, Snap Switch Section. 

Wednesday, June 18.—Knife Switch Section, 
Panelboard and Switchboard Section, Line Material © 
Section, Wire and Cable Section. 

The exact time for these meetings has not been 
fixed and, with the exception of the meetings arranged 
for Monday, this will be considered at the general 
meeting for all members to be held Monday evening 
when arrangements as to time will be made to suit the 
convenience of the members. 

It is desirable that all reservations be made through 
the office of the secretary of the association, Charles 
E. Dustin, 30 East 42nd street, New York City. 


DEVELOPMENT OF NAVAL AIRCRAFT 
RADIO DESCRIBED. 


Institute of Radio Engineers Meets in New York City— 
Address by T. Johnson, Jr. 


At a meeting of the Institute of Radio Engineers 
held in New York City, June 4, T. Johnson, Jr., for- 
merly associated with the Radio Club of America, at 
present: expert radio aid of the Navy, presented an 
illustrated lecture entitled “Naval Aircraft Radio.” 
Mr. Johnson rehearsed the early development of air- 
craft radio communication, beginning with the first 
operation of radio equipment on an airplane. This 
operation was conducted by the Navy Department on 
July 26, 1912, at the Naval Academy, at Annapolis. 
Md. In that operation, Ensign (now Lieutenant- 
Commander) Charles H. Maddox, U. S. N., acting as 
operator on the seaplane, transmitted a message from 
an elevation of 300 ft. to the torpedo boat, the U. S. 
S. Stringham. The communication was maintained at 
that time through a distance of three nautical miles. 

Early in 1916 a radio aircraft laboratory was estab- 
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lished by the Navy Department at the United States 
Naval Air Station, at Pensacola, Fla. On May 15 of 
that vear an official message was transmitted from a 
naval seaplane in flight through a distance of 20 miles 
to the U. S. S. North Carolina. Several new types of 
radio outfits were developed by various manufactur- 
ers and were tested at Pensacola and at other stations. 
Types of craft are designated as seaplanes, ship air- 
planes, flying boats and dirigibles. The arrangement 
of the wireless apparatus depends to some extent on 
the type of craft. l 

After describing the various types of transmitters, 
receivers and other parts of the radio communicating 
apparatus, Mr. Johnson described the radio compass 
and mentioned some of the possibilities to be expected 
from this apparatus. Five readings taken by the radio 
compass in flying boats at the Hampton Roads air 
station in February and March, 1919, on spark signals 
emitted from the Swan Island station, 1200 nautical 
miles distant, were in error by only 2°. Bearings 
with an error of only 1° have been observed at a dis- 
tance of 309 nautical miles from the Arlington spark 
signal station. 

Nearly the entire development in all radio com- 
munication has occurred within two years. 


NATIONAL ELECTRICAL CREDIT ASSOCI- 
ATION HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING. 


Many Interesting and Important Subjects Discussed at 
Cincinnati Convention of Credit Men. 


The 2oth annual convention of the National Elec- 
trical Credit Association was held June 13 and 14, 
at the Gibson hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. Several valu- 
able papers were presented at this meeting and in 
addition, many topics of interest to electrical credit 
men and to the industry at large were discussed. 

The open session on Friday morning was devoted 
principally to the reports of the ofhcers and commit- 
tees of the association including the report of the 
Board of Managers, the Auditing Committee, the 
Committee on Contractors’ Accounting Methods, the 
Committee on Association Activities and Committee 
on Trade Acceptances. This was followed by a 
luncheon at which W. C. Culkins addressed the mem- 
bers on the subject of public utilities. 

In the first part of the afternoon several proposals 
to amend various sections of the constitution were 
considered. The latter part of the afternoon was 
spent at the Fort Mitchell Country Club where a 
dinner was held for the members in the evening. The 
principal speaker on this occasions was Ralph A. 
Tingle. 

Qn Saturday, June 14, a number of interesting 
-and important subjects were on the program for 
discussion. These topics were as follows: “Trade 
Acceptance Expenses—Details of Accounting, etc.,” 
in which the discussion was led by Charles W. Dupins, 
of the Citizens National Bank of Cincinnati; ‘Con- 
siynment Credits and Lamp Agents,” led by T. K. 
Quinn, National Lamp Works of General Electric Co., 
Cleveland; “Use of Forms—Experiences, Perplexi- 
ties. Results:” “Moral Risk and Credit Interchange 
Luncheon Clubs; “Handling of an Order; Analysis 
of Credit Information and Decision,” led by B. S. 
Berlin, Heineman Electric Co.. Philadelphia, and J. 
L. Woodford, Doubleday-Hill Electric Co., Pitts- 
burgh; “Following Accounts: Approved Forms of 
Correspondence im Connection Therewith,” L. M. 
Creighton, Frank H. Stewart Electric Co.. Philadel- 
phia. and C. E. Showalter, Tron City Electric Co., 
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Pittsburgh, leaders; “Co-ordination Between Sales 
and Credit Departments ;” “Impressions Gleaned from 
the 24th Convention of the National Association of 
Credit Men” led by E. W. Shepard, general credit 
manager, Western Electric Co., New York. 

Following the adjournment of the general meeting 
the Board of Managers was to meet for the election 
of officers. | 


———— a 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERS TO HOLD CON- 
VENTION JUNE 18-21. 


Electric Furnaces Leading Topic to Be Discussed at 
Semi-Annual Meeting in Boston. 


A very interesting program, which will undoubt- 
ably attract a very large attendance, has been arranged 
for the 11th semi-annual meeting of the American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers to be held at Boston, 
Mass., June 18 to 21 inclusive. Headquarters of the 
convention will be at the Hotel Lenox. 

Perhaps the most important subject to be presented 
at this meeting deals with electric furnaces and prac- 
tically all of the time on Wednesday, June 18, the 
opening day will be devoted to this subject. Among 
the papers to be presented on this subject, many of 
which will be suitably illustrated, are the following: 
“The Future of the Electric Furnace,” by C. T. 
Bragg, Michigan Smelting and Refining Co., Detroit, 
Mich.; “Utilization of Electric Brass Furnaces.” W. 
H. Gillette, Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C.: 
“Problems Encountered in Electric Furnace Practice.” 
P. E. McKinney, Washington Navy Yard; “Electric 
Furnaces of the Resistance Type,” T. E. Baily, Elec- 
tric Furnace Co., Alliance, Ohio; “Ajax-Wyatt Induc- 
tion Furnace,” G. H. Clamer, Ajax Metal Co., Philadel- 
phia ; “Some Practical Results Secured with High-Fre- 
quency Induction Furnaces,” Dr. Edwin F. Northrup, 
Palmer Physical Laboratory, Princeton University ; 
‘“Booth-Hall Rotating Furnace,” Cart H. Booth, Booth- 
Hall Co.. Chicago; “The Rocking Electric Arc Fur- 
nace,” E. L. Crosby, Detroit Furnace Co., Detroit, 
Mich. At noon the members will have luncheon at 
the Engineers’ Club and in the evening a smoker will 
be held at the Arthur D. Little, Inc., Laboratories 
together with an inspection of the museum and labor- 
atories. 

On Thursday an inspection trip will be made by 
steamer to a number of industries located near Bos- 
ton harbor, followed by an excursion to Marblehea‘! 
and dinner at the Eastern Yacht Club. On this tmp 
a paper on “Energy in the Realm of Reconstruction,” 
will be read by Dr. Chester G. Gilbert. 

Friday will be spent at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology visiting the laboratories and listening 
to a program of papers including an illustrated 
description of the growth and development of the 
Providence gas plant by W. H. Russell and a sympo- 
sium on the registration of chemists. The flash and 
burning points of gasoline-kerosene mixtures will be 
explained by James T. Robson and James R. With- 
now and the manufacture of castor oil in the United 
States by J. S. Sluader, at this time. During the 
afternoon the laboratories of Howard university will 
he visited, followed by an automobile trip through 
Boston, ending at the Brooklyn Country Club where 
an informal dinner will be served. 

On Saturday an inspection trip will be made to 
the Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass., the largest cloth 
printing works in the world. 

A special entertainment program has been! ar- 
ranged for the ladies, many iofiavhom ‘are ‘expected. 


June 14, 1919. 


OHIO ELECTRIC LIGHT ASSOCIATION TO 
HOLD ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


Tentative Program Promises Interesting Meeting at Cedar 
Point July 15, 16, 17 and 18. 


The Ohio Electric Light Association will hold its 
annual convention July 15, 16, 17, and 18 at the Hotel 
breakers, Cedar Point, Ohio. According to present 
indications this will be the largest and best convention 
ever held by the association, and is expected to make 
up in pleasure and instruction the losses of the past 
two vears when its activities were greatly restricted 
on account of the war. 

An exceptional program is being arranged. Several 
speakers of national reputation have already been 
secured and others are expected to be present. In 
addition to these the reports of the standing commit- 
tees promise to be very interesting. A little change 
will be made in the usual rule this vear in that one 
address and one report will be had at each session, 
thus giving a variety which is very desirable. The 
tentative program is as follows 

Tuesday, July 15, first session at 10:00 a. m.: 
President's address, report of Executive Committee. 
secretary- treasurer's report, appointment of commit- 
tees and round table discussion on association work. 

Second session, 2:30 p. m.: Report of Station 
Operating Committee, and a paper, “Daily Unit Data 
and Cost Systems,” by J. M. Strike. Acme Power Co., 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Third session, W ednesday, July 16, 9:30 a. m. 
Address by Wm. McClellan, vice-president, Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Co.; report of New Business 
Co-operation Committee, Lighting and Merchandising 
and Industrial, Power and Heating Sections. 

Fourth session, 2:30 p. m.: Address, “The Trend 
of Socialism,’ F. G. R. Gordon, Haverhill, Mass.:; 
report of Meter Committee. 


Fifth session, 8:45 p. m.: Address and demon- 


stration, “Productive Factory Lighting,’ Wm. A. 
Durgin, Chicago; exhibitors’ carnival, move pic- 
tures. 


Sixth session, Thursday, July 17, 9:30 a. m.: Re- 
port of Illumination Committee. 

Seventh session, 2:30 p. m.: 
sion and Distribution Committee. 
Eighth session, Friday, July 18. 9:30 a. m.: Re- 

ports of Finance and Standardization of Voltages 
Committees and election of officers. 

An entertainment program is being drawn up in 
which special attention will be given the ladies of 
whom 150 are expected to be present. 

A very attractive exhibit will be held in connection 
with the convention. Only a very few of the 40 
exhibit spaces provided have not been engaged and 
the exhibiting concerns are making every effort to 
have them as attractive as possible. 


Report of Transmis- 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING STANDARDS 
ASSOCIATION BEING FORMED. 


Former Standards Committee of Five Societies Reorgan- 
izing and Broadening Its Activities in Co-or- 
dinating Standardization Work. 


The following statement for publication has been 
isstied by the E Engineering Standards Com- 
mutter, Comfort A. Adams, chairman, and C. B. 
Le Page, acting Ries Headquarters of the com- 
mittee are in the Engineering Societies building, New 
York City. 
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In many lines of engineering much excellent stand- 
ardization work had been done before the war; the 
war emphasized its importance and showed most 
clearly the need of co-operation to prevent the con- 
fusion caused by the promulgation of overlapping 
standards by independent bodies. During the war the 
government departments co-ordinated these efforts in 
certain lines and greatly assisted in unifying them. 
The American Institute of Electrical Engineers, Amer- 
ican Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 
American Society of Civil Engineers, American Soci- 
ety of Mechanical Engineers and American Society 
for Testing Materials, recognizing the value of what 
had been done, invited the Government Departments 
of War, Navy and Commerce to appoint representa- 
tives to act with them to continue this work. The 
body so formed is the American Engineering Stand- 
ards Committee. It has required considerable time 
to defhnitely formulate its objects. and to arrange 
methods for accomplishing them that would be effec- 
tive without in any wav interfering with the many 
organizations that have been doing such excellent 
work in this line. 

The American Engineering Standards Committee 
has just completed and adopted a revision of its con- 
stitution which has been sent to the governing boards 
of all the departments and societies represented on the 
committee with a request for its ratification. 

The new constitution changes the name to Ameri- 
can Engineering Standards Association, the change 
from “Committee” to “Association” more fittingly 
indicating the wide scope of the interests involved. 

The objects of the association are stated as 
follows: 

1. To unify and simplify the methods of arriving 
at engineering standards, to secure co-operation be- 
tween various organizations and to prevent duplica- 
tion of standardization work: 

2. To promulgate rules for the development and 
adoption of standards; 

3. To receive and pass upon recommendations for 
standards submitted as provided in the Rules of Pro- 
cedure, but not to initiate, define or develop the details 
of any particular standard: 

4. To act as a means of intercommunication be- 
tween organizations and individuals interested in the 
problems of standardization ; 

5. To give an international status to approved 
American engineering standards ; 

6. To co-operate with similar organizations in 
other countries and to promote international standard- 
ization. | 

Means are provided for increasing the number of 
representatives in the association by invitation or on 
request. Several important organizations interested 
in standardization will be invited to appoint repre- 
sentatives as soon as the necessary power is obtained. 

The routine work of the association will be con- 
ducted by its secretary under the direction of a board 
of directors. This board will have power to deal with 
all of the affairs of the association, except the final 
approval of the standards submitted to it. 

Any organizations may request the association to 
approve standards which it has formulated, or to 
approve committees that it has appointed, and by so 
doing becomes a Sponsor Society. Such a request is 
entirely at the option of the organization that has 
formulated or expects to formulate the standard. At 
the request of the sponsor, approval of the standards 
is given when thev are the substantially unanimous 
conclusions of a committee made up as follows? 
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(a) Sectional committees dealing with standards 
of a commercial character (specifications, shop prac- 
tices, etc.), shall be made up of representatives of 
producers, consumers and general interests, no one of 
these interests to form a majority. A producer is a 
person, or the representative of a firm or corporation, 
directly concerned in the production of the commodity 
involved. A consumer is a person, or the representa- 
tive of a firm or corporation, that uses the commodity 
involved, but is not directly concerned with its pro- 
duction. General interests include independertt engi- 
neers, educators, and persons who are neither con- 
suiners nor producers, as defined above. 

(b) Sectional committees dealing with standards 
of a scientific or non-commercial character shall con- 
sist of persons specially qualified, without regard to 
their afhliations. 

It is anticipated that in nearly all cases the ap- 
proval of standards and committees by the association 
will be requested. In case it 1s considered advisable, 
the association is authorized to call a meeting of those 
who would be interested in the formulation of a new 
standard or the revision of an old one, to select one 
Or more sponsor societies. The sponsor society or 
societies will appoint a sectional committee to form- 
ulate or revise the standard. This sectional committee 
will report to the sponsor when its work is completed. 
The sponsor may then request the association to 
approve. The association deals only with the sponsor 
and acts only at its request. Provision is made in all 
publications that a standard must be referred to-as 
that of the sponsor, using whatever title the sponsor 
has given it, followed by the statement “approved by 
the American Engineering Standards Association.” 
The approval may be given in one of three ways as— 
recommended practice, tentative standard, or standard, 
the expectation being that nothing will be approved as 
standard until it has shown that it is generally 
acceptable. ? 

The association thus acts only to bring together 
those interested in a common object, and when they 
have completed their work, will at their request certify 
that it has been done in such a manner as to justify 
its adoption. Nothing revolutionary is proposed, it 
is merely an extension of present practice. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials now passes on the composition of com- 
mittees, ascertains that their conclusions are substan- 
tially unanimous, and if so, reports them to the society 
for acceptance or rejection. The association does the 
-same for groups of organizations. Its board of direc- 
tors performs the same functions as the Executive 
Committee of the American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, and the association as a whole accepts or rejects. 
It neither selects sponsors nor sectional committees: 
it does not consider the subject matter of a standard, 
nor the procedure under which it is arrived at, except 
that it requires sufficient information from the sponsor 
to show that the conclusions are substantially unan- 
imous and that the sectional committee is balanced 
and representative. It requires that in all publications 
the sponsor shall be given full credit. 

In addition to this work in assisting in the selection 
of committees and certifying that their work has been 
done under proper conditions, the association will act 
as a bureau of information regarding standardization. 
It will collect information regarding existing standards 
and as to the bodies that have formulated and adopted 
them. This will enable it to promptly give necessary 
information to those who select a committee to form- 
ulate a new standard or revise an old one. It will 
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also enable it to furnish information desired by the 
working committees regarding what has been or is 
being done on similar or related lines. It will estab- 
lish relations with similar bodies in other countries 
and can do much to promote the acceptance of inter- 
national standards. It is possible to secure interna- 
tional acceptance of American standards more easily 
through such a body than in any other way. 

With these fundamental restrictions of its activi- 
ties it may be asked whether there is sufficient reason 
for the existence of the association. This naturally 
has been carefully considered and it is the unanimous 
conclusion of the committee and of all of those who 
have been consulted who have been active in standard- 
ization work, that such an organization is urgently 
needed. In the past there have been many occasions 
when two or more organizations have formulated 
standards for substantially the same thing. Often 
these differences have been very slight, but neither 
has been quite acceptable to the other party. In the 
majority of such cases if these organizations had been 
brought together at the start they could have agreed 
on a standard that would have been satisfactory 
to both. 

The American Engineering Standards Association 
will furnish a means by which any organization in- 
tending to define a standard can readily ascertain 
what others are interested, and should be consulted 
in regard to it. At present there is no such means. 
There is nowhere anything approaching a complete 
list of the organizations doing standardization work, 
much less any list of the standards proposed or in 
preparation. The enormous advantage of having any 
standard generally accepted, and the much greater 
probability of accomplishing this if it is prepared under 
definite conditions that have proved effective in the 
past, will, it 1s believed, cause most of the organiza- 
tions engaged in such work to ask and receive the 
assistance of the American Engineering Standards 
Association. It provides definite machinery for se- 
curing co-operation and preventing duplication of 
work. It establishes definite rules securing the abso- 
lute autonomy of any group engaged in the develop- 
ment of standards and insures that this group shall 
receive full credit for its work. 

With the assurances of co-operation that the 
American Engineering Standards Association has 
already received, we believe that there is no question 
of the advisability of forming the more broadly repre- 
sentative association. Several organizations have 
already presented requests for the approval of exist- 
ing standards and we are informed that many others 
only await the notification of the committee that it is 
fully organized. 

It has been impossible to make any public state- 
ment of the committee’s plans until they had been 
definitely formulated. This, we feel, has now been 
accomplished and we can therefore state what it is 
hoped to accomplish and the methods proposed for 
the purpose. 


ORIENTAL ELECTRICAL ENTERPRISE. 


Announcement is made of the organization of the 
China Electricity Co., by the owners of the Sino- 
Japanese Industrial Co. and the China Industrial De- 
velopment Association to combine the Japanese firms 
in China dealing in electrical goods. The new concern 
will be capitalized at 3,000,000 yen, and it is reported 
will also lend money in China for telephone and elec- 
trical enterprises. 


June 14, 1918. 
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Economy of Utility Service — Bell-Ringing Transformer 
Campaign—Vehicle Applications—Brooklyn Appliance Sale 


ECONOMY OF UTILITY SERVICE SHOWN. 


Less Than One-Twentieth of Average Income Budgets 


of Illinois Families Show Goes for Utility Service. 


With the high cost of living the uppermost topic 
in every householder’s mind, the Illinois Committee 
on Public Utility Information has made a careful 
survey of the state to determine what proportion of 
the income of the average wage earner—the man 
earning between $1000 and $2000 a year—goes to the 
public utility companies in return for the modern con- 
veniences, without which today any community would 
be paralyzed. 

The results of the survey are contained in the 
following statement: 

“The figures show that for electric light, gas for 
cooking and lighting, telephone and street-car trans- 
portation, combined, the average householder spent 
but 2.60 to 5.26% of his income, the figures dependent 
upon the locality in which the householder lives. Even 
combining railroad fares and water bills, the percent- 
age totals less than 6%. 

“While not only have wages advanced tremend- 
ously and the price of every commodity risen in near- 
proportion, utility rates do not show such increases, 
the upturn being practically negligible in comparison 
with other necessities. Taking the state as a whole, 
electric rates in 54.3% of all communities are either 


lower or the same as in 1914, despite the tremendous . 


increase in ‘cost of materials and wages; 64.7% of 
gas rates are either lower or have not been changed 
and the same situation applies to 69.2% of all water 
rates. 

“Service at the rates which have been in effect 
has been a strain on many of the companies and ‘the 
situation should be corrected. The price of ma- 
terials of all kinds essential to the operation of these 
companies has increased from 35 to 300% over the 
prices prevalent in 1915. Wages of employes have 
risen on an average of 44% for the state. Fuel, an- 
other of the big items to be considered, has advanced 
nearly 90%. 

“The survey shows the average householder in 
Illinois is now dividing his income in the following 
proportions, taking the extreme ‘top’ bills for elec- 
tricity, gas, telephone and street-car transportation 
as the basis for computation: 


Per cent of Income. Per cent of Income. 


Food ...............-40. 10 Telephone ............1. 01 

Clothes ......3.....-. 13.83 Electricity ............ 1.03 

Rent, taxes .......... 17.03 Gas, lighting and 

Liberty bonds, other cooking ............ 09 
savings, insurance Street cars, self and 
newspapers ........ 17.78 Wile fon cea Oe8 erte 2.15 

Movies, theaters, etc.. 5.98 


“The figures show that the increases in cost of 
operating the utility companies since 1915 has been 
from 41 to 90%, the average being around 60%. The 
street railway and gas companies have shown the 
greater percentage of increase, in the case of the 


former it being due in large measure to tremendous 

wage increases granted employes to meet increased 

living costs.” 

UTILITY CO-OPERATES WITH LOCAL 
DEALERS IN CAMPAIGN. 


Local Advertising and Window Displays Boost Bell- 
Ringing Transformers. 


The Public Service Co. of Northern Illinois and a 
number of electrical] dealers and contractors are push- 
ing a campaign to encourage the use of the bell- 
ringing transformer. The benefit is mutual. The 


Sick Doorbells 
Permanently 
=n 
Wired House 


No trouble with them due to exhausted 
batteries if you inetall a 


Bell Ringing 


Transformer 


It will ring your doorbells with the same 
current that lights your house, and will 
need no attention. 


It is easy to install, will ring 
three 3-inch bells at the same 
time, and is low priced. 


Public Service Company 


OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


Typical Advertisement Boosting the Bell-Ringing Transformer. 


utility aims to increase the convenience of electrical 
devices ; the contractors and dealers aim to profit from 
their installation and sale. 

The campaign is being carried on upon a co- 
operative basis. The utility is advertising in the local 
weekly papers that serve its territory, the form of 
advertisement being shown herewith. The electrical 
dealers and contractors have window displays featur- 
ing the bell-ringing transformer, showing the sim- 
plicity of the installation, the compact nature of the 
equipment involved, and its convenience. 

By working together in this way greater publicity 


is obtained than if each party worked alone_and at 
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different times. And then, the advertising by the util- 
ity, for which it pays, is equitable, since the dealers 
would probably not find it profitable to do so because 
of the small margin of profit, whereas the utility is 
interested primarily in serving the community and 
only to a smaller extent in the profit from any sale ot 
the transformers, bel.s, ete. 


CREAMERIES ‘ADOPT ELECTRIC TRUCKS. 


Ideal for Wholesale and Retail Distribution of Dairy 
Products. 


Great care must be exercised in the handling of 
food products, especially if they are to be kept free 
from contamimation—delivered to ultimate consumers 
clean and pure. Dealers in milk and butter, realizing 
the necessity of cleanliness in the distribution of their 
products, have after much study, begun adoption of 
electric transportation on a iarge scale. 

The Blue Valley Creamery Co., a large manutac- 


turer and distributor of butter, operating in New 
York, Chicago, Indianapolis, Detroit and St. Lous, 


have so far installed about 35 electric trucks which, 
besides proving to be an exemplification of cleanliness, 
are also proving themselves to be the most efficient, 
economic and dependable mode ot transportation for 
urban application. 

One of the electric commercial vehicle manufac- 
turers has developed a very practical lightweight de- 
livery wagon, extensively being employed by retail 
milk dealers. This electric truck possesses the feature 
of external operation by means of a lever located con- 
veniently, which permits the operator to move the 
“electric” forward and backward under its own power, 
without necessitating climbing into the vehicle itself, 
representing a considerable saving in time. In this 
connection, the electric vehicle competes successfully 
with the horse trained to move at the command of the 
driver. Simplicity of electric vehicle operation permits 
of this innovation which 1s proving very popular with 
retail milk dealers. 
operate than a single horse w agon, besides being much 
more dependable. 


THE UNITED CIGAR STORES CO. EMPLOYS 
ELECTRIC TRUCKS. 


Used in the Distribution of Tobacco Products from Ware- 
houses to Hundreds of Retail Stores. 


he United Cigar Stores Co. started to use electric 
trucks in New York City in 1917. Since that time they 
have added to their fleet gradually and are now oper- 
ating 11 electric commercial vehicles. This nationally 
known firm states that in their work of distributing 
from a central warchouse to their chain of stores in 
New York City they find that electric trucks are cost- 
ing them about 35% less than gasoline trucks in sim- 
ilar work, and that the “electric” is just as able to 
cover work of this character as is the gasoline truck. 
It is significant that the thousands of electric com- 
mercial velucles are employed chiefly by the largest 
and most representative business organizations in the 
country who handle all phases of their business m a 
scientific manner, rather than leaving results desired 
to chance. Recognition of the merits of electric trans- 
portation by organizations of such caliber ts, in itself, 
conclusive evidence of the superior advantaves of this 
modern system of transportation. To quote the famous 
slogan of a nationally known manufacturer of flour: 
“Teventually— Why not now?” Especially, as there ts 
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justification in the belief thatthe ultimate vehicle for 
urban work will be the “electric.” 


BROOKLYN EDISON CONTINUING SEA- 
SONABLE APPLIANCE SALES. 


May Campaign for Electric Vibrators Proves Very Suc- 
cessful—Electric Sewing Machine June Fea.ure. 


_ During the month of “May..the Brooklyn Edison 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., conducted a special campaign 
among its consumers for the sale of electric vibrators. 


A return postcard, describing the vibrators which 


were featured during the sale, was inclosed with each 
electric light bill, and the results obtained were be- 
yond all expectations. It 1s the usual practice of the 
company to advertise its special sales in the Brooklyn 
newspapers every few days, but this year the sale 
progressed so satisfactorily that the factory was un- 
able to deliver vibrators fast enough to supply the 
demand and intensive advertising through the news- 
papers seemed unnecessary. 

The number of orders taken was 531, against 425 
during the corresponding sale of 1918. When it is 
taken into consideration that during the latter part of 
the month no particular effort was made to push the 
sale. and that the 1918 sale was beaten by 25%. it 
seems evident that the popularity of the electric vibra- 
tor for home use is growing beyond the usual antici- 
pation. 

During this month, June, the company is offering 
as a special sale feature, electric sewing machines. 
Cards similar to those used in the vibrator campaign, 
describing the many advantages of the electric sewing 
machine with a return card attached are being in- 
closed with its bills. 


INTERCHANGE OF ENERGY BETWEEN 
PENNSYLVANIA CENTRAL STATIONS. 


Tte Metropolitan Edison Co., of Reading, Pa., has 
signed a contract for an exchange of current with the 
York Haven Water & Power Co., at York Haven, Pa. 
The latter company gives service to the town of York 
and surrounding territory and furnishes wholesale 
current to the city of Harrisburg. It also supplies the 
large steel plant at Steelton. 

This new contract of the Metropolitan Edison Co. 
probably will enable the company to dispose of a large 
amount of current to the water-power plant as the 
latter is completely up to its capacity and either must 
purchase current from some outside source for all 
future growth or else develop a new plant. The York 
Haven company also must have some source of cur- 
rent for periods when the river water 1s low and the 
water plant cannot be used to full capacity. 


GARY CENTRAL STATION SHOWS RE- 


The property holdings of the Gary Heat, Light & 
Water Co.. Garv, Ind., were recently assessed by the 
Indiara Tax Board at $3,300,000. Considering the fact 
that Garv is only 12 vears old. the accomplishments 
of the company are regarded as highly satisfactory 
to the stockholders, the public and the Indiana Public 
Service Commission. 

The company controls 45 miles of gas mains, 80 
miles of water mains and about 100 miles of electric 
transmission lines for light and power. It has 7000 

gas meters, gooo electric meters and 6000 water meters 
in service. The electric department_of the company 
has 4000 poles and 400 transformers. 
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Relocated Transformer Mounting — School for Cable 


Splicers Reduces Cable Failures—Low-Cost Insulator Tests 


ADVANTAGEOUS RELOCATION OF TRANS- 
FORMER BANK. 


Merchanis Heat & Light Co.’s Line Construction for 
Transformer Mountings. 


It is the policy of the Merchants Heat & Light Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., to locate its transforming equip- 
ment and substations so they will interfere as little as 
possible on the consumers’ premises and still be of 
modern construction and requirements. The follow- 
ing description of changes on consumers’ premises is 
a typical example: 

All power as used in the two large plants of the 
Link Belt Co. is supplied by the Merchants Heat & 
Light Co., of Indianapolis. 

Due to the expansion of the consumers’ plant, it 
was recently found necessary to relocate a bank of 
transformers supplying part of one factory, known as 
the Dodge Works, to make more accessible a valuable 

- yard space. ; 

The old transformer installation was of the usual 
pole type construction having two line poles for dead- 
ending the line wires and supporting the primary and 
secondary buses, together with two short stub poles 
for supporting the wooden platform upon which the 
transformers were mounted. As now installed the 
transformers are more readily accessible, łess sec- 
ondary copper is required to reach the consumer's out- 
let, a neater and better installation has been secured, 


together with the vacating of a valuable space of yard | 


and driveway, in addition to locating the bank in a 
space where there is remote possibility of disturbance 
due to plant expansion. 

In contrast with the old installations only one sup- 
porting member of the structure has a ground foot- 
ing, where formerly four poles were set and guyed. 
The vertical supporting member is made up of two 
13'4-lb., 9-in. ship channels, spaced 18 i apart, set 
well down in concrete, cross braced with 34 by 12-1n. 
steel plates. and also braced against the building wall 
by one 4-in., 71⁄2-lb. I-beam. The cross members to 
which the 2 by 12-in. platform material is bolted are 
made up of two 8-in., 25-lb. channels spaced 18 in. 
apart. one end of which rests on the vertical member, 
the other extending 18 in. into one corner of the 
building wal!, allowing a clearance of 14 ft. from 
transformer base to ground. 

Due to the method of line entrance, it was found 
necessary to erect 4 hy 4-in. timbers for dead-ending 
the primary line. These timbers also support the 
primary fuses, transformer choke coils and primary 
bus structure. | 

At. present three 75-kv-a., 60-cycle, 220-volt pri- 
‘mary, 110/220-volt secondary transformers are in- 
stalled. connected star (primary), delta (secondary ). 
The weight of each transformer is approximately 
2200 Ib., including the 7o gal. of transil oil which 
each unit contains. 


Another bank of transformers, of the same rating, 
supplying other parts of the Dodge Works, are sim- 
ilarly mounted in one corner of the building, thus 
allowing the use of all ground space entirely up to 
the building walls. 

The steel structure was designed and erected under 
supervision of Mr. Praed, works engineer, Dodge 
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Interesting Transformer Mounting Employed by Merchants 
Heat &Light Company for Relocating ‘Transformer Bank. 


Works of Link Belt Co., and approved by the power 
company’s engineering department. 

Ample safety factors have been allowed to take 
care of additional power in case larger and heavier 
transformers are found necessary at a future date. 


LOW-HUNG TRUCK FOR TRANSPORTING 
LARGE TRANSFORMERS. 


Features of Special Low Truck Used by Cleveland Elec- 
tric Illuminating Co. 


In the transportation of heavy and large apparatus 
through the streets of cities the low head room under- 
neath bridges, etc., often constitutes the greatest diffi- 
culty and may necessitate long detours because of 
inability to pass underneath the ,overhead structure. 
The way in which thisodifficilty, ĉam be) Often avoided 
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is to employ a low-hung truck, so that the apparatus 
moves as close to the surface of the road as per- 
missible. 

The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. possesses 
a number of large three-phase, oil-cooled transform- 
ers, having considerable height, and to permit trans- 
porting these along the streets of Cleveland neces- 
sitated designing a special truck where the head room 
required would be a minimum and where the trans- 
formers could be handled with a maximum of safety 
and minimum of work. The type of truck employed is 
shown in the accompanying illustration. 


fLow-Hung Truck Used by Cleveland Electric Illuminating Com- 
pany for Transporting Heavy and Tall Equipment. 


..The trick shown is mounted upon solid rubber 
tires and has a capacity of 10 tons. The frame is 
hang low. The transformer shown has a height of 
135 in. to top of cover and is a 750-kv-a., single-phase, 
23,000/11,500-volt unit. The truck is provided with a 
special winch for hoisting the transformer aboard the 
truck and anchoring it in place. 

The company also uses this truck for carrying 
cable reels, for which purpose it is particularly con- 
venient because of its being hung low. As many as 
four reels can be carried at one time, the weight of 
this load being in the neighborhood of 12 tons. From 
the truck each reel can be easily handled, and handling 
is reduced to a minimum. 
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SCHOOL FOR CABLE SPLICERS REDUCES 
BREAKDOWNS. 


Experience of Detroit Edison Co. with Splicers and 
Splices. 


Up to about two years ago, the number of cable 
failures of the underground cables of the Detroit Edi- 
son Co. were comparatively few. Then breakdowns 
began to multiply and the company set out to investi- 
gate the cause. There were some 273 miles of under- 
ground 24,000-volt conductor and 4500 joints involved. 
The conclusion reached was that the cause of the 
trouble was, primarily, due to poorly made splices. 

As the company’s underground transmission sys- 
tem grew, additional cable splicers were taken on, and 
while all the old splicers were capable men, and many 
of the newer ones also, it happened that the good men 
were not necessarily able to teach their methods to the 
newer men with the result that splices of inferior 
workmanship multiplied, and with them cable failures. 
A school was then established and the cable splicers 
were put through routine instructions periodically and 
finally routine examinations. This was about March, 
1917, at which time it was commenced to make joints 
according to special specifications which were gotten 
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up. Since that time more than 1515 joints have been 
installed. Of those 1515, there were two joints that 
failed, being one-tenth of 1%, which amounts to about 
2.2 miles of cable. 

These specifications first drawn up included the 
use of paraffine for filling compound, because at that 
time the company still believed there was nothing bet- 
ter than paraffine. It had no reason to suspect par- 
affine or feel that it was directly responsible for the 
cable failures so at that time the paraffine was in- 
cluded in the new type. 

It is the opinion of the Detroit Edison Co. that 
joints made up with paraffine make good joints if 
extreme care is used in making up the joints, but if 
the splicer is going to be careless in making up a 
loose joint, paraffine will not do, and in that respect 
the compound came to our rescue. 

The company has made a number of tests with 
parafhne and it was found that, in spite of the fact 
that the dielectric strength showed with new paraffine 
of a melting point of somewhere around 150° F., the 
paraffine as taken from the joint as made up did not 
show the same test in respect to dielectric strength. 
Another objectionable feature found in paraffine was 
the large coefficient of contraction. A number of 
joints were opened and large voids were found, par- 
ticularly right on the interior, between the three con- 
ductors, where it had been expected to find the 
compound air pockets were found, tending to in- 
dicate that paraffine is less satisfactory than compound 
for cable splices. . 

Because of the relatively large number of failures 
the company is continuing to remake many of the 
splices made previous to 1917. The cable records are 
referred to and those splices made by splicers whose 
work has been found to be uncertain are being re- 
made. In all such instances compound replaces the 
paraffine. Up to the present time 335 joints have been 
drained of paraffine and refilled with compound. Not 
one joint made with compound has as yet failed. 


TESTING INSULATORS ON LINE AT TWO 
AND ONE-HALF CENTS EACH. 


Georgia Railway & Light Co. Makes Good Record on 
27,500 Insulators. 


A complete test of the whole Tallulah 110,000-volt 
power tower line, both north and south circuits, under- 
taken March 13 and completed May 17, included the 
testing of 27,550 insulators at a cost per insulator of 
2'4 cents. The records kept of this test are more 
complete and detailed than of any other yet made, and 
the company feels that it has established a model upon 
which all later tests can be based. 

The whole cost of the investigation was $688.74. 
Of 13,174 insulators of one make, 4120 were found 
defective, the percentage being 31.3. These insulators 
are part of the original installation on the Tallulah 
system and all are on the straight line. Of the re- 
maining 14,376 insulators of another type, on straight 
and strain lines, only two were found bad, this per- 
centage being .o14. The insulators of this make have 
been in use less than two years. 

Replacement of all the insulators that were found 
defective already has begun, and in this way the com- 
pany will anticipate and avoid the interruption in 
service which their later breaking-down would have 
caused in the course of the stormy season now about 
to begin. 
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Contracting-Construction 
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Illinois Contractors to Meet — English Contracting Prob- 
lems—A pproved Fixture Wires—New Chicago Association 


, ILLINOIS ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS TO 
HOLD MID-SUMMER CONVENTION. 


Question of Seceding from National Organization to Be 
Principal Topic of Discussion. 


The Illinois State Association of Electrical Con- 
tractors and Dealers will hold its mid-summer conven- 
tion at the Orlando hotel, Decatur, IH., June 20 and 
21. At this meeting several very important questions 
will be brought up and promise to make this conven- 
tion an interesting one. 

Perhaps the most important of these problems has 
to do with the relationship of the state and the national 
associations. A number of the members are of the 
opinion that greater progress could be made if the 
greater expense incurred by membership in the 
national body could be eliminated. For this reason 
they strongly urge that the Illinois state association 
secede from the National Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers. This is a very vital ques- 
tion and one which promises to bring out a great deal 
of discussion and a full attendance is very desirable. 

Reservations may be made by applying to J. W. 
Collins, 179 West Washington street, Chicago. 


ENGLISH CONTRACTORS MEET SAME 
PROBLEMS AS AMERICAN. 


Recent Article Shows Similarity in Ethical Contracting 
Problems of Both Countries. 


It is often a source of satisfaction as well as en- 
couragement to those having problems to solve if they 
realize that others in similar positions are confronted 
with similar problems. For this reason it may be of 
interest to electrical contractors in this country to 
know that the contractors in England encounter difh- 
culties in many respects identical to those which con- 
front American contractors. Practically the only dif- 
ference in the contracting problems of the two coun- 
tries is that English central-station companies do not 
take any part in construction or sales work but appar- 
ently the activities of the English jobbers, or factors 
as they are called, more than offset the central-station 
inactivity. The problems confronting the English 
contractors are very well described in a recent article 
in Electrical Review of London by Donald Smeaton 
Munro. This article is substantially as follows. 

In these days of the settlement of frontiers it should 
not be impossible to define a just boundary between 
the spheres of the electrical contractor and of the 
manufacturer with his selling agencies and factors. 

This is an old grievance, for it is a long time since 
the centracting frontier was violated by the wholesale 
men. At times a better feeling prevailed, but there 
are ominous signs of a renewal of hostilities. 

If the contractor be merely an injurious middle- 
man, there is no more to be said. Contractors, how- 


ever, claim that they did great service not only when 
the foundations of the electrical industry were being 
laid, but in building up its structure. Most of them 
are men of experience, and many have had excellent 
technical training. This great body constitutes an 
ideal selling agency, in local and daily touch with the 
needs and fancies of the purchasing public. Yet, if 
some of the wholesale people had their way. the con- 
tractor’s domain would be reduced slice by slice until 
its Occupants became a group of petty wiremen strug- 
gling for a livelihood with the inferior class of 
plumbers, ironmongers, etc. Were this policy to con- 
tinue, the final result would be an unexpected disaster 
to the wholesale trade. It is a poor invasion which 
cannot find some justification and it may not be irrele- 
vant to consider a few of the pleas advanced by the 
manufacturers and factors. 

1. The members of the Manufacturers’ Factors, 
Ltd. (which is the supply jobbers’ association of Eng- 
land) find that their accounts are more surely and 
quickly met by many consumers than by the average 
contractor. The reply to this is that the financial 
struggle of the contractor is mainly due to this very 
Invasion. You cannot annex the richest fields without 
impoverishing these who lose them. To a certain ex- 
tent, however, contractors finance the factors because 
many consumers do not pay for their installations 
until long after the contractor has paid for the goods. 

2. The factors would like to save all, or part, of 
the ccntractors’ profit margin. It would be easy to 
show that this hope is a fallacy. It 1s, however, unfair 
to contractors who hold stocks, employ skilled labor, 
and do good work for their discounts, and -their ex- 
tinction would result in a vast increase in selling cost 
and much less selling efficiency. 

3. Some contractors are supposed to favor cheap 
foreign goods. If this were so in the old days, it will 
not be so in future because of the healthy change in 
public feeling about home manufactures—unless the 
contractors are driven to buy goods made abroad for 
the purpose of repelling factor’s tréspasses. The con- 
tractor has to live by his local reputation and his selec- 
tion of articles to sell is a protection to the consumer 
against the plausible tongue of the casual commercial 
traveller. It was the foreign manufacturer and his 
local agents, however, who began the invasion com- 
plained of. | 

4. The factors go to the expense of sending out 
salesmen, ostensibly to the trade. If any one con- 
tractor does not buy their goods, why shouldn't the 
salesman sell direct to the important customers of that 
contractor ? 

No contractor can buy everybody’s goods all the 
time. Neither can a factor expect to receive orders 
from all the contractors of a district, but should be 
content with his share of business. The only way to 
meet this is for all the contractors to combine against 
the factor who pursues this policy. If the Manufac- 
turer's Factors, Ltd.. desires to cultivate the retail 
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trade no one can hinder it, but it would be unreason- 
able to expect any assistance from contractors. Fur- 
thermore, in many cases there would be no harvest 
to reap if contractors had not prepared the soil and 
sown the seed. | 

© 5. The factors find it useful to establish local 
agencies. They may expend much money on these on 
handsome showrooms, extensive stocks and shop win- 
dow show. Why should they not sell to the public so 
long as they charge retail prices? Against this it may 
be urged that they would not so readily find it profit- 
able to do so if they were not subsidized by the orders 
from contractors. This also gives them an unfair 
advantage for, in the course of the legitimate whole- 
sale business, they become acquainted with the names 
and needs of the contractor's retail customers. - 

6, The Manufacturer's Factors, Ltd., have gra- 
ciously agreed to sell only to people who have an elec- 
trical staff. [ven if this arrangement were rigidly 
adhered to by the local agencies, its value is reduced 
to the vanishing point by the adopted definition of the 
phrase “an electrical staff.” There are now few 
works or warehouses or clubs or hotels. ete., which 
do not have at least an elevator attendant or fuse- 
replacing porter who calls himself an electrician. The 
factors who do not wish to play the game consider 
this quite sufficient for their purpuse. Thus whenever 
contractors develop a town sufficiently they may have 
to carry on their trade against the competition of the 
factor’s salesmen. First their profits are cut down, then 
all their good customers are lost, then the factors are 
angry because a contractor does not send them good 
orders and pay promptly. 

To mect the questions raised by No. 6 the con- 
tractors should press unitedly for a fairer definition 
of an electrical staff. What is really wanted is to 
exclude the consumer from trafhe with the factors. 
This is done in nearly al] other respectable trades; 
why not in the electrical industry? And a large con- 


sumer shouid not be bribed to become a nominal coun- 


tractor merely to secure trade terms for his own 
requirements. 

7. Not only every plumber, but every ironmonger. 
optician, store and fancy goods shop is sedulously cul- 
tivated by the factors lest there should yet remain a 
small field for the business of the retail electrician. 
In view of the modern growth of the multiple depart- 
ment business it is not so easy to suggest a rem- 
edy for this. A remedy can be found, however, if a 
sense of fair dealing prevails. 

It would not be difficult to name further points of 
conflict, but those given may suffice. The electrical 
contractors, maintaining useful local businesses with 
their own capital, skill and personal effort. are hke 
the infantry in the line. They are essential to the 
successful advance of the electrical imdustry. There 
is ttle wisdom in turning all the heavy ordnance, 
tanks and airplanes of the electrical army into instru- 
ments for the decimation of their own infantry. 

The desire of the author of this article is to see a 
united imdustry with all sections working together, 
each in its own sphere, for the triumphant progress of 
apphed electricity. 
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FIXTURE WIRE FOR ALL TYPES OF 
LAMPS. 


V. H. Tousley, chief electrical inspector of Chi- 
cago, in an open letter recently called to the attention 
of contractors the fact that there are several wires 
now approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories for 
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the wiring of fixtures in which will be used either the 
ordinary type “B” tungsten lamps or the gas-filled 
type “C” lamp. Where wire of.this type is used for 
the wiring of fixtures and where the sockets are of the 
type approved for use with gas-filled lamps, no change 
will be necessarv in the fixture construction to allow 
the use of gas-filled lamps. 

Wires referred to are now manufactured by the 
D. & W. Fuse Co., this wire being known as the 
Deltabeston wire, and a similar wire manufactured by 
the Independent Lamp & Wire Co., of New York. It 
is understood that other wires of the same type are 
being put on the market. 


SOUTH SIDE CHICAGO CONTRACTORS 
FORM NEW ASSOCIATION. 


Mas.ers’ Electrical Association Organized to Improve 
Local Conditions and Co-operate with Other 
Associations. 


The Masters’ Electrical Association was recently 
organized by a number of electrical contractors and 
dealers located on the south side of the city of Chi- 
cago. The purpose of the association is to assist its 
members in every way in the solution of their prob- 
lems and to improve contracting conditions in that 
section. The growth of the organization thus far has 
been very rapid, more than 25 members having already 
been secured. 

Among the first problems which this organization 
is considering is the matter of contractors’ licenses. 
Although at present there is a city Jaw requiring all 
contractors to be licensed, it 1s not deemed sufficient 
owing to the ease with which the licenses are obtained. 
As a result, many wiremen now hold contractors, 
licenses although working for others, and the members 
claim a considerable quantity of work is lost in this _ 
way. Steps have’ already been taken to remedy thts 
condition by the city authorities and the Chicago Elec- 
trical Contractors Association with whom the new. 
association expects to co-operate:. In addition to its. 
activities along these lines the Association intends to 
carry on an educational campaign among its members 
to secure better and more complete wiring installations. 

Although the Association was formed primarily 
for the purpose of solving local problems, it is the 
intention to co-operate as closely as possible with any 
other Chicago associations or with state and national 
associations in any work which tends to better the 
industrv. Some of its members are already members 
of the larger associations and many others have signi- 
fied their intention to become members of these organ- 
izations. 

The following officers have been elected: Albert 
Wagner, president; A. Oppenheimer, vice-president ; 
S. M. Kahn, treasurer; and H. E. Entler, 135 Fast 
Sist street, is secretary. 

This is the third sectional organization of elec- 
trical contractors to be formed in Chicago, the two 
former being the Commercial Electrical Assotiation, 
composed principally of contractors located on the 
west side of the city, and the Chicago Electrical Con- 
tractors Association, which includes the larger con- 
tractors located in all parts of the city. Another asso- 
ciation composed of north side contractors 1s also 
contemplated. It is expected that these associations 
working individually on purely local problems, and in 
co-operation with each other on the larger-ones, will 
do a great deal toward improving contracting condi- 
tions in Chicago, and the world knows they. need it. 
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New Appliances 


Combined Washing and Drying Machine—Electric Meters 
for Measuring Gas-Plant Output—Ammeter for Automobile 


Marlow Combination Electric 
Washer and Dryer. 


Commercial laundries, as well as the 
laundries of large clubs, hotels and in- 
stitutions, use such methods for wash- 
ing and drving clothes as have been 
found by experience to be most econom- 
ical from every standpoint. The wash- 
ing is done in large cylinder machines 
and the water is removed by extrac- 
tion instead of wringing. Use of 
wringers involves handling each indi- 
vidual piece and feeding it into the 
wringer properly, and besides results 
very commonly in tearing off of but- 
tons and ripping or otherwise damag- 
ing the clothes because of the violent 
strain of passing between the rolls. If 
the wringing rolls are not set tightly 
the danger of damage is diminished, 
but the water is only imperfectly re- 
moved. For these reasons the wringer 
that is so common a part of household 
laundry equipment was long ago ban- 
ished from the large laundries. 

In developing an electric washing 
machine for household use, it occurred 
to the designers of the Marlow Manu- 
facturing Co., 2152-60 Superior avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio, to use the extractor 
principle in place of the wringer in 
order to obtain a close approach to the 
efficiency of large laundries. The Mar- 
low washing machine carries out this 
idea. The washing is done in the large 
motor-driven cylinder, which has a ca- 
pacitv of 12 sheets or their equivalent 
and makes 35 r.p.m. Removal of the 
water is secured by throwing a batch of 
the washed clothes into the extractor. 
This extractor can be run while an- 
other batch is being washed, or it may 
be run separately. In either case its 
speed is about 1500 r.p.m., which pro- 
duces such a powerful centrifugal ac- 
tion as to throw out practically all the 
water in 3 to 5 minutes, leaving the 
clothes just damp enough to iron effec- 
tively without further drying and re- 
moistening. 

This machine is built substantially of 
metal throughout. Most of the sur- 
face is porcelain-enameled to make 
keeping the machine clean an easy mat- 
ter. So well balanced is the extractor 
that its high speed does not make the 
machine vibrate seriously or move on 
its casters. The motor is well pro- 
tected and the mechanism guarded. 


Thomas Electric Meters Measur- 
ing the Output of a Gas 
Works. 


The Citizens Gas Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., has completed the installation 
of two Thomas meters in its Langs- 
dale avenue plant. The equipment 
and piping arrangement is interest- 
ing because it permits the use of 
either of the two meters to measure 
the gas load while the other is held 
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in reserve, or the two meters may 
be thrown in series, each measuring 
the same gas and checking each 
other's accuracy. When peak load 
occurs or when unusually heavy de- 
make larger capacity neces- 
sary, the two meters may be operated 
in parallel. The gas company 1s 
therefore assured of uninterrupted 
gas measurement, means for checking 
accuracy of meters and capacity for 
properly measuring the gas How over 
a range varying from the minimum 
capacity of one meter to the ~maxi- 
mum of two. 

Accompanying illustrations show 
the two meter housings and the in- 
strument panels which contain the 
totalizing and graphic meters. The 
meters measure the coke-oven gas 
obtained from one battery of 43 
Semet-Solvay ovens. The housings 
and panels are located in a part of 
the office building which was for- 
merly occupied by a 16-ft. drum sta- 
tion meter. The housings are each 
16 in. in diameter and are inserted 
in a 24-in. line between the purifiers 
and the storage holder. Each meter 


is of 200,000 cu. ft. per hour capacity, 
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Installation of Two 
Thomas Meters in Plant 
of Citizens’ Gas Co., 
Indianapolis — Lower 
View Shows the Indi- 
cating and Recording 
Instrument Panels for 
the Two Meters. 
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which is sufficient to handle the coke- 
oven gas load. The pressure drop 
through the entire installation is less 
than ‘4 in. of water with 200,000 cu. 
ft. of gas per hour. A platform built 
around the housing makes easy in- 
spection of the parts of the meters 
which are contained within the hous- 
ings. 


Ammeter for Universal Use With 
Lighting and Starting Sys- 
tems of Automobiles. 


A new type of direct-current am- 
meter for use with electric lighting 
and starting systems of automobiles 
has been placed on the market by the 
Roller-Smith Co., 233 Broadway, New 
York City. The outstanding feature 
of this instrument is its universal ap- 
plication to all makes of cars, all 
makes and types of lighting and 
starting systems and all voltage sys- 
tems. With all the different makes 
of cars on the-market and all the dif- 
ferent typés and voltages of systems 
with which they are equipped, it is 
a very difficult matter for a jobber, 
dealer, service sta- 
tion or garage to 
recommend a suit- 
able ammeter to a 
car owner who is 
in need of a device 
of that kind, the 
principal point be- 
ing that the ordi- 
nary ammeter 
which is designed 
for lighting circuit 
work will not oper- 
ate under condi- 
tions where the 
ammeter must be 
installed in the 
cranking circuit, 
such, for instance, 
on some cars 
where the single- 
unit, single-wire 
type of system is 
employed. With 
the new Roller- 
Smith “Universal” 
ammeter it does 
not make any dif- 
ference what make 
and type of car and 
system it is in- 
stalled, as this in- 
strument will oper- 
ate satisfactorily 
under anv condi- 
tions, it having 
been particularly 
designed for crank- 
ing-circuit use. 
This is the onlv 
ammeter on the 
market of which 
this may be said. 
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James Leffel & Co. Acquires New Factory Site— Milliken 
Manufacturing Syndicate to Handle European Business 


Ilg Electric Ventilating Co., Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of fans and blow- 
ers will erect a new factory building 
at the southwest corner of Crawford 
avenue and George street, on a tract 
of land approximating ten acres, on 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
railway. An issue of $400,000 of the 
company's first mortgage 6% bonds 
has been underwritten by S. W. Straus 
& Co. to finance the new plant. 


Standard Electric Co., Seattle, 
Wash., has moved from a former 
location to 2931 First Ave., South, 


where larger shop room and ware- 
house floor are available. The two 
men active in the concern are Herbert 
C. Moss and Percy S. Martin, the lat- 
ter having recently purchased an in- 
terest in the business, which consists 
in electrical construction and repair- 
ing. 


The Baker R. & L. Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, manufacturer of industrial elec- 
tric trucks and tractors, has issued a 
pamphlet entitled “Features,” which 
describes in a general way the sev- 
eral models of trucks and tractors, 
which with an engineering service 
comprise the Baker system of indus- 
trial transportation. The mechanical 
construction of this equipment is de- 
scribed in detail, and numerous illus- 
trations included, showing typical in- 
stallations of Baker trucks and trac- 
tors. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co. recently held a memorial 
in its East Pittsburgh works in honor 
of former employes of the company 
who paid the supreme sacrifice in the 
world war. A chorus comprising 
about 65 voices opened the service by 
singing “Lead Kindly Light,” after 
which a large silk service flag was 
lowered containing the gold service 
star and the number of its employes 
who have died, numbering 72 out of 
8000 employes who answered the call 
to arms. A memorial address was 
delivered by A. L. Ashby, attorney 
for the company. 


The Seattle Electrical Supply Co., 
lately incorporated at Seattle by M. 
V. Underwood, H. B. Sawyer and E. 
A. Norton, has opened a new store at 
509 Pine street, that city, for mer- 
chandising electrical appliances, with 
special reference to the needs of the 
electrically equipped home and house- 
hold. The quarters of the company 
are being fitted and equipped in at- 
tractive and modern fashion. Mr. 
Underwood was formerly with MiHer 
& Sons: Mr. Sawyer, until recently. 
was manager of the appliance depart- 
ment of the Puget Sound Traction, 
Light & Power Co., and Mr. Norton 
was formerly connected with the 
sales department of the Pacitic States 
FTectric Co., at Seattle. 


Electric Furnace Co., Alliance, 
Ohio, has just shipped one of its 
standard nose-tilting type furnaces to 
the United States Navy Yard at 
Washington, D. C., to be used in the 
Government brass foundry there. This 
furnace is provided with a motor- 
operated tilting machanism and has 
a maximum hearth capacity of 2000 
lb. The shell is 7 in. in diameter, 
and the furnace is rated at 105 kw. 
in electrical capacity. 


The De Laval Separator Co., 165 
Broadway, New York, the world’s 
largest maker of centrifugal pumps, 
has recently issued its Bulletin No. 
100 on the subject of “The De Laval 
Method of Purifying and Reclaiming 
Oils.” This bulletin of 24 pages, 
is well gotten up and is generously 
illustrated. The De Laval method of 
purifying and reclaiming oils is dis- 
cussed, the application of centrifugal 
force described and the manner in 
which by its action oils are purified 
and reclaimed. Various forms of 
centrifugal oil purifyers for steam 
power plants, for reclaiming oils of 
gas engines, axle waste and Diesel en- 
gines and cutting oils are covered. 
The working of the De Laval centrif- 
ugal purihers and the mechanical con- 
struction of each working part is 
fully explained. The bulletin is an 
instructive one that ably deals with 
a worthy subject. 


The James Leffel & Co., Spring- 
held, Ohio, manufacturer of water 
wheels, engines and boilers, in order 
that it may be provided with ade- 
quate facilities for handling its 
rapidly increasing business, has pur- 
chased the property and plant of 
the Columbia Planter Co., on East 
street. This inciudes all of the ad- 
joining property north to the D. T. 

I. Railroad tracks and south 100 
ft. from the Fairbanks estate, consti- 
tuting a new factory site, extending 
1432 ft. in length and comprising be- 
tween nine and ten acres of ground. 
The Leffel company purposes to im- 
mediately commence work on the 
erection of a new plant that will con- 
tain the latest improved machinery, 
equipment and sanitary features. 
Engineers and architects are already 
engaged on plans for one of the most 
modern and fully equipped manufac- 
turing plants in the state of Ohio, 
and it is hoped that the new plant 
will be completed and ready for oc- 
cupancy by Dec. 1. 

The James Leffel & Co. which has 
experienced a remarkable’ growth, 
was organized by James Leffel in 1862 
when he invented and made the first 
models of water wheels, engines and 
boilers in his stove works at String- 
town, west of the city. Further de- 
velopment occurred during the next 
two years in a small factory on a site 
near the present Westcott motor 


_as the Columbia theater. 


works. In 1864 Mr. Leffel purchased 
a planing mill utilizing Mill Run for 
testing purposes, and soon after add- 
ed the property subsequently known 
Associated 
with Mr. Leffel were John and Wil- 
liam Foos and James Goode, but in 
1866 the company was reorganized 
when the late Hon. John W. Book- 
walter purchased the interests of 
John Foos and James Goode. The 
business continued there until 1879, 
when new shops were built, and later 
expanded at the present location on 
Lagonda avenue and Nelson street. 
In the meantime Mr. Bookwalter had 
purchased the interest of all his asso- 
ciates and became sole owner and 
proprietor, having brought into the 
business in 1887 his brother, F. M. 
Bookwalter, who in seven years be- 
came the active manager, continuing 
with the business until retiring in 
1917. It was largely due to the lat- 
ter’s untiring and intelligent manage- 
ment that the production of the com- 
pany enjoys its well earned reputa- 
tion. 

In 1890 the business was incorpo- 
rated as The James Leffel & Co., and 
from that time it has expanded to the 
extent that enlarged manufacturing 
facilities have become a necessity. A. 
F. Sparks, for the past several years 
vice president and general manager, 
is one of the best recognized hy- 
draulic engineers in the country. Be- 
sides George R. Prout, president, the 
other officers who have been identi- 
fied with the business for many years 
are: A. F. Sparks, vice president and 
general manager; A. L. Baylor, secre- 
tary: B. F. Kauffman, treasurer, and 
E. J. Sanderson, sales manager. 


Milliken Brothers Manufacturing 
Co., Inc., Woolworth building, New 
York, has organized the Milliken 
Manufacturing Syndicate, Ltd., Lon- 
don, England, to handle all European 
business for the well-known electric 
transmission towers, radio towers, 
pinlock poles, and Milliken buildings. 
These different steel specialties have 
enjoyed a large export trade. The 
English organization will be asso- 
ciated with the Widnes Foundry Co., 
Ltd.. Widnes, Lancashire, where fa- 
cilities will be provided for manufac- 
turing these products for English 
trade, the British colonies, and other 
countries. C. T. Wilkinson, formerly 
London representative for Milliken 
Brothers, Inc., and F. Sumner-Smith. 
formerly managing director of the 
British Electric Equipment Co., Ltd., 
will be associated with the new or- 
ganization. To provide for western 
trade in this country, the company 
has established a branch office in the 
Majestic building, Chicago, Ill.; for 
Pacific Coast trade, offices have been 
established in the Rialto building, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


June 14, 1919. 
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Weekly Record of Construction A ctivities—Conventions 


EASTERN STATES. 


Weybridge, Vt.—Plans are being 
prepared for a one-story, 25x100 ft. 
hydroelectric plant and two dams for 
the Hortonia Power Co. 


Saugus, Mass.—The City Council, 
Lynn, has had plans prepared for the 
construction of a new one-story 
pumping plant, about 28x40 ft., to be 
located at Hawkes Pond in the Sau- 
gus section. Reeves J. Newsome, 
City Hall, Lynn, 1s water commis- 
sioner. 


New Britain, Conn.—Landers, 
Frary & Clark, manufacturers of elec- 
trical appliances, etc., have awarded 
a contract for the construction of the 
proposed one-story brick building, 
about 50x100 ft. to be located on 
High street. The Ellison Construc- 
tion Co., 120 Wellington avenue, 
Hartford, is the contractor. 


New Haven, Conn.—Lapides & 
Kalison have recently been awarded 
the contract for electrical work in 
connection with the erection of a new 
apartment building at Orange and 
‘Bishop streets. 


Waterbury, Conn.—American Brass 
Co., 414 Meadow street, has com- 
pleted arrangements for the erection 
of a new one-story power plant at its 
works, for increased operations. The 
structure will be about 35x50 ft., and 
with equipment is estimated to cost 
approximately $50,000. The H. Kent 
Co., 141 Broadway, New York, has 
been awarded the contract for con- 
struction. 


Providence, R. I.—The W. & J. 
Electric Co. has filed notice of or- 
ganization to operate at 631 Public 
street. Charles H. Wheaton, 30 Fifth 
street, East Providence, and James 
A. Jones, Providence, head the com- 
pany. 

Forestport, N. Y.—The Village 
Trustees, Forestport (Oneida coun- 
ty), have filed application with the 
Public Service Commission for per- 
mission to construct, maintain, and 
operate a new electric plant, to be 
used for local and municipal service. 


Lancaster, N. Y.—Burdick-Stafford 
Electric Corp. has filed notice with the 
Secretary of State of a change in its 
corporate name to the Burdick Reyn- 
ders Electric Co., Inc. 


Lyons, N. Y.—Announcement has 
been made by the Niagara, Lockport 
& Ontario Power Co., Marine Bank 
building, Buffalo, that operations will 
Þe resumed at an early date in its 
local plant. It is understood that 
about 300 persons will be employed. 


New York, N. Y.—Interborough 
. Rapid Transit Co. has recently in- 
augurated operations in a large new 
triplex Westinghouse turbogenerator 
of 100,000 hp., said to be one of the 


world’s most powerful engines, oper- 
ated by rotary motion. The control 
of this turbine is centered at a switch- 
board located in the upper section of 
the plant, and the machine is started, 
stopped, etc., by merely operating a 
few dozen small keys. 


New York, N. Y.—It is understood 
that the Broadway Association is 
backing a movement for the installa- 
tion of increased lighting facilities 
along Broadway, to include various 
sections of the thoroughfare. 


New York, N. Y.—Crocker Na- 
tional Fire Prevention & Engineering 
Co., 1270 Broadway, has submitted a 
low bid on electrical equipment and 
installation for a new public school 
building at 180th street and Belmont 
avenue, to be known as Public School 
No. 57, at a price of $23,898. 


New York, N. ¥Y.—Wappler Elec- 
tric Co., Inc., 173 East 87th street, 
manufacturer of batteries, has in- 
creased its capital from $750,000 to 
$850,000, for general expansion. The 
company has recently acquired prop- 
erty on Harris avenue, Long Island 
City, for the construction of a pro- 
posed manutacturing plant. 


New York, N. Y.—New York Edi- 
son Co. has recently been awarded a 
contract for electrical service for the 
large new nine-story apartment house 
covering four lots now in course of 
erection at 115 East 82nd street. The 
installation totals 2000 lights, and 
about 75 hp. in motors, the latter 
equipment to operate two elevators 
and the complement of house pumps. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y.—U. S. Light 
& Heat Corp., Highland avenue, man- 
ufacturer of batteries, lighting equip- 
ment, etc., has awarded building con- 
tracts for the construction of the pro- 
posed addition to its plant on 15th 
street, to provide for increased oper- 
atioris. The work is estimated to 
cost $77,000. The John W. Cowper 
Co., Fidelity Building, Buffalo, is the 
contractor. 


Rochester, N. ¥Y.—North East Elec- 
tric Co., 348 Whitney street, has had 
plans prepared for the construction 
of a new six-story plant, about 61x206 
ft, to be used for increased opera- 
tions. The company specializes in 
the manufacture of electric starting 
and lighting systems. H. W. Fowler 
is superintendent of construction. 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y.—Adiron- 
dack Electric Power Corp. has filed 
application with the Public Service 
Commission for permission to con- 
struct extensions to its electric plant 
and systems in Westmoreland, Ve- 
rona, Vernon, and Kirkland, Oneida 
county, to provide for increased oper- 
ations, 


Schenevus, N. Y.—The Board of 
Village Trustees has recently author- 


ized the issuance of bonds for $22,- 
000 to provide for the cost of the 
construction of a new electric light 
plant and transmission system 
through the town of Maryland to the 
town of Milford. The board has re- 
cently filed application with the Pub- 
lic Service Commission for the neces- 
sary permission for the proposed 
construction work. 


Solvay, N. Y.—The Board of Trus- 
tees has awarded a contract to F. L. 
Worth, 430 Center street, Solvay, for 
the construction of the proposed sub- 
station, to be used for municipal ser- 
vice. 


Newark, N. J.— Public Service Elec- 
tric Co. contemplates making exten- 
sions to its electric power plant at 
Point-No-Point to involve an expen- 


diture of about $80,000. 


Newark, N. J—K-W Electric Co., 
Inc., 49 Lawrence street, has been 
awarded a contract for the electrical 
work in connection with the con- 
struction of a large new warehouse 
by the American Oil & Supply Co. 
on Wilson avenue, at $2150. 


Trenton, N. J.—Hutchinson Stor- 
age Battery Co., 230 South Warren 
Street, has taken bids for the con- 
struction of a two-story reinforced- 
concrete storage battery plant and 
administration building, about 36x51 
ft, to provide for increased opera- 
tions. 


Allentown, Pa.—Frank Koeski, con- 
sulting engineer, has prepared speci- 
fications for the proposed electric 
plant. . 


Fort Mifflin, Pa.—In connection 
with the proposed construction of a 
local T. N. T. plant of the Govern- 
ment, a new boiler plant, about 17x70 
ft, with wing, 22x23 ft., will be erect- 
ed. A melting and cooling building, 
fusing house, fuse and detonator 
buildings, finishing plants, and other 
structures will be erected. The Bu- 
reau of Yards and Docks, Navy De- 
partment, is in charge of the work. 


Grdve City, Pa—Engineer Sidney 
B. Martin, Pennsylvania building, has 
prepared estimates for additional unit 
to the electric light plant. Address 
L. L. McKay, city manager. 


Harrisburg, Pa.—A new establish- 
ment has been opened recently by the 
Diamond Grid Battery Co. at 68 South 
Cameron street, to engage exclusively 
on repairs, ctc, on the Philadelphia 
Diamond grid battery. The new 
station is under the management of 
L. G. Airsman. 


Myerstown, Pa.—The Board of 
Managers of Albright College is hav- 
ing preliminary plans prepared for 
the construction of a new electric 
light and power plant at the institu- 
tion, to be erected in connection with 
a number of ,other structures, the 
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entire work being estimated to cost 
approximately $200,000. A. A. Rich- 
ter and H. I. Eiler. 33 North Sixth 
street, Reading, are associate archi- 
tects. 


Philadelphia, Pa.— American Insula- 
tion Co. has disposed of its three- 
story factory and four-story manu- 
facturing building at Stokley street 
and Roberts avenue, to the United 
States Government for a considera- 
tion of about $186,000. These build- 
ings, exclusive of equipment, are as- 
sessed at $50,000. The property is 
adjacent to a tract of about four acres 
at Roberts avenue and Bristol street 
purchased by the Government about 
a year ago, at which time it was 
proposed to utilize the site for the 
construction of a new gun manufac- 
turing plant. 


York Haven, Pa—York Haven 
Water & Power Co. is considering 
plans for the erection of a one-story 
concrete machine shop at its local 
plant. The structure will be about 
45x66 ft., and is estimated to cost 
$25,000. Garrett & Seelye, 204 Lo- 
cust street, Harrisburg, are architects 
and engineers. 


Hampton Roads, Va—The Navy 
Department is taking bids for the 
construction of a new electric dis- 
tributing system at the local Govern- 
ment site. The proposed work will 
cost about $60,000. 


Richmond, Va. — Coleman- Miller 
Flectric Co. has recently been organ- 
ized to manufacture electrical appli- 
ances and equipment. James A. Mil- 
ler, 516 West Grace street, is presi- 
dent. 


South Charleston, W. Va—South 
Charleston Utilities Co. has recently 
awarded a contract to the Engineer- 
ing Service Co., Charleston, for the 
erection of a new electric light plant 


and distribution system, estimated to 
cost $15,000. 


Spencer, W. Va.—The city has had 
plans prepared for the erection of a 
new one-story brick electric light 
plant, to be used for municipal ser- 
vice, about 30x40 ft. R. C. Wieland 
1S mayor. 


Warwood, W. Va—Hyglo District 
Electric Sign Co. will erect an elec- 
tric sign plant here. 


Cornelius, N. C.—The city is con- 
sidering plans for the installation of 
a municipal electric light system. 
Bonds for $6000 will be issued to 
cover the cost of the proposed work. 


Wilmington, N. C.—In connection 
with the proposed construction of a 
large new plant by the Morris Fer- 
tilizer Co., Third National Bank 
building, Atlanta, Ga., to be located 
on the Cape Fear river, near Wil- 
mington, estimated to cost in excess 
of $400,000, an industrial electric rail- 
way of the third rail system will be 
constructed, power to be furnished 
by the Tidewater Power Co., Wail- 
mungton, The company is also hav- 
ing plans prepared for the erection of 
a new phosphate mining plant near 
jartow, Fla., estimated to cost about 
$750,000, both of the works to be fully 
equipped with electricaily operated 
apparatus and mechanical equipment, 
etc. The installation at the latter 
plant will comprise four 400-hp. boil- 
ers, two 1000-kw. steam turbines; 


ELECTRICAL REVIEW 


DATES AHEAD. 


Tri-State Water and Light Associa- 
tion. Annual convention, Greenwood, 
S. C.. June 17-19. Secretary-treasurer, 
W. F. Steiglitz, Columbia, S. C. 


American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers. Spring meeting, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Detroit, Mich., June 17-20. Secre- 
tary, Calvin W. Rice, 29 West 39th 
street, New York City. 


American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers. Semi-annual meeting, Bos- 
ton. Mass., June 18 to 21. Secretary, 
John €. Olsen, Polytechnic Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Association of Municipal Electrical 
Engineers of Ontario. Annual conven- 
tion, Niagara Falls, Ont., June 19-21. 
Secretary. R. A. Clement, 190 Univer- 


sity avenue, Toronto, Ont., Can. 


Association of Electrical 
and Dealers. Summer 
June 20-21. 
179 West 


Illinois 
Contractors 
convention, Decatur, NL, 
Secretary, W. J. Collins, 
Washington street, Chicago. 


New York State Association of 
Electrical Contractors and Dealers. 
Annual convention, Saratoga Springs. 
June 23-26. Headquarters, Grand 
Union Hotel. Secretary, J. P. Ryan, 
26 Cortland street, New York City. 


American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials. Annual meeting, Atlantic City, 
N. J., June 24-27. Headquarters, Hotel 
Traymore. Secretary, University of 
Pennsylvania. 


American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers. Annual convention, Lake 
Placid, N. Y., June 24-27. Headquar- 
ters, Lake Placid Club. Secretary, 
F. L. Hutchinson, 33 West 39th street, 
New York. 


Canadian Electrical Association (af- 
fillated with N. E. Annual 
meeting, Alexandria Bay, N. Y., June 
27 and 28. Secretary-treasurer, W. 
Volkman, Toronto Power Co., Toronto, 
Ont., Can. 


National Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers. Annual con- 
vention, Milwaukee, Wis., July 15, 16 
and 17. General manager, William H. 
Morton, 110 West 40th street, New 
York City. 


Ohio Electric Light Association. 
Annual meeting, Cedar Point, Ohio. 
Tuly 15-18. Headquarters, Breakers 
Hotel. Secretary, D. ÅL. Gaskill, 


Greenville, Ohio. 


Michigan Section. N. E. L. A. An- 
nual convention, Ottawa Beach, Mich., 
Aug. 19-21. Headquarters, Hotel Ot- 
tawa. Secretary-treasurer, Herbert 
Silvester, Monroe, Mich. 


Southeastern Section, N. E. L. A. 
Annual convention, Asheville, N. C., 
Sept. 17-19. Secretary-treasurer, T. W. 
Peters, Columbus, Ga. 


International Association of Munici- 
pal Electricians. Annual convention. 
Chicago, Sept. 23-26. Secretary, Clar- 
ence R. George, Houston, Tex. e 


Association of Iron and Steel Elec- 
trical Engineers. Annual convention, 
St. Louis. Mo., September, 1919. Sec- 
retary. John F. Kelly, Empire build- 
ing. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


National Association of Electrical 
Inspectors. Annual meeting, Spring- 
field. Mass., Oct. 13 and 14. Secretary, 
W. L. Smith, Concord, Mass. 


IHluminating Engineering Society. 
Annual convention, Chicago, NI, Oc- 
tober, General secretary, Clarence LL. 
Law, 20 West 39th street, New York 
City. 


pumping machinery, and auxiliary 
apparatus, with complete electric 
power plant aggregating in cost about 
$50,000. 


Greenville, S. C.—Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. with 
headquarters in Atlanta, Ga., has 


awarded contract to Jamison & Mor- 
ris of this city to remodel telephone 
bulding here. About $5000 will be 
expended. 
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Lake City, S. C.—City contem- 
plates water works installation. 


Green, Fla—Bowling 
Green Manufacturing Co. has in- 
creased its capital from $15,000 to 
$50,000. Electrical equipment will be 
Address W. J. Case, 


Bowling 


manager. 


Bowling Green, Fla.—The city has 


called a special election on July 1, to 


vote on the issuance of bonds for 
$20,000, to cover the cost of the con- 
struction of a new electric distribut- 
ing system and water works. 


Dalton, Ga.—Georgia Railway & 
Power Co. is arranging plans for im- 
provements at its local power station, 
estimated to cost about $6000. 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES. 


Dayton, Ohio.—Dayton Power & 
Light Co. acquired several properties 
located on the southwest corner or 
Fourth avenue and Conover street for 
erecting a new substation. The power 
company proposes to establish a sub- 
station in that section of the city. 
which has been planned as a part of 
its ultimate development and is now 
made necessary by the demands for 
service in Edgemont, West Side and 
Dayton View. Definite plans have 
not vet been made. 


Lima, Ohio.—Ohio Electric Co. will 
expend $200,000 on new equipment 
and will erect within five years either 
at Indian Lake or Scotts Crossing. a 
power plant to cost $2,000,000, capable 
of handling light and power demands 
of the city for the next ten years. 


Marion, Ohio.—The street lighting 
committee has been petitioned for ad- 
ditional lighting. Address clerk of 
the commission. i 


Northfield, Ohio.—The sum of $35.- 
000 in bonds has been issued for elec- 
tric light equipment. The current to 
be furnished by the Northern QOhio 
Traction & Light Co. 


Wellington, Ohio.—$50,000 in bonds 
has been voted to install lights and 
power plant. Address town clerk. 


Connersville, Ind.—Indiana Public 
Service Company has issued an order 
lowering the rates of the Hydro- 
Electric Light & Power Co. 10%. 


Gary, Ind.—Contracts have been 
let for the erection of a $2,500,000 ad- 
dition to the Inland Steel Co.'s plant 
at Indiana Harbor, Ind. A total of 
11,000 tons of steel will be used in 
the construction of the new building 
which will be used as a rails mill. 


Newport, Ind.—Commissioners ot 
Vermilion county have awarded wir- 
ing of court house to Henderson & 
Beach, Evansville, Ind., for $1500. 


Peru, Ind.—Lake Erie & Western 
railroad has plans for the erection of 
a new powerhouse, mill, machine 
shops and 10 additional stalls for the 
newly constructed roundhouse, these 
improvements to cost $250,000. 


Seymour, Ind.—Interstate Public 
Service Co. will erect a high-tension 
transmission line from its substation 
in Greenwood to the hydraulic power 
station at Williams. A transmission 
line was recently built from Seymour 
to Columbus and it was announced at 
that time that it would be extended 
from Columbus northward to Green- 
wood, 
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South Bend, Ind.—A company to 
deal in electrical equipment has been 
formed by E. L. Burch and A. G. 
Graham of South Bend and Albert 
Weger of Chicago. A display rooin 
will be opened at 123 North Michigan 
street on July 1. Lalley farm light- 
ing plants will be distributed by the 
new company, which will operate in 
Iš northern Indiana counties, as well 
as in Berrien, Cass and St. Joseph 
counties in Michigan. A line of other 
oe appliances will also be han- 

e 


Athens, Ill.—Athens Electric Light 
& Power Co. will erect its lines to 
include Cantrall, Indiana Point and 
Fancy Prairie. 

East Moline, Ill.—Voters will de- 
cide whether new sewer pumping sta- 
tion and improvements to cost $25.000 
shall be built or not. 


East St. Louis, Ill.—The sale of the 
assets of the Southern Traction Co., 
announced for June 10, has been post- 
poned until July, the exact date not 


having been determined yet, as the 
result of an order entered in the 
United States District Court at Ur- 


bana by Federal Judge English. The 
order stipulates that the entire pur- 
chase price shall be paid in cash. The 
assets include a single track road 
from Fourth street and Broadway, in 
Fast St. Louis, to Belleville, Ill. 


Rock Island, Ill.—Victor Storage 
Battery Co. will be removed from 
Moline, Ill, to Rock Island and a 
$52,000 factory will be erected. The 
factory will be 80x300 ft., of concrete 
and brick construction. More than 
forty men will be employed. 


Sherrard, Ill.— A high-tension trans- 
mission of 11,000 volts will be built 
from Coal Valley to Milan by the 
Sherrard Electric Light Co. 


Springfield, Ill—At the meeting of 
the City Council a numerously signed 
petition was presented asking for the 
installation of an ornamental lighting 
system in Douglas avenue, between 
Fayette and Lawrence avenues. 


Vienna, Ill—The council is plan- 
ning to install an up-to-date power 
plant. Address city clerk. 


Big Rapids, Mich.—Bids will be re- 
ceived June 16 for the installation of 
an electric lighting plant, for wiring 
and accessories at the county farm. 
Address W. B. Lyons, chairman, Big 
Rapids, Mich. 


Ashland, Wis.—The municipal light- 
ing plant burned. Loss $10,000. 


Elroy, Wis.—Bids will be received 
June 22 for the purchase of $10,000 
electric light bonds. Address M. P. 
MecGuity, city clerk. 


Manitowoc, Wis.—The county will 
install street lamps in conjunction 
with street lighting system on South 
Sth street. Address Adolph E. 
Schulze, county auditor. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Hackendahl & 
Schmidt, structural fabricators, will 
enlarge their plant and have awarded 
contracts for the erection of a one- 
story addition, 80x100 ft, to be 
equipped with a 5-ton electric travel- 
ing crane. 


Port Washington, Wis. —The City 
Council is considering the issue of 
$30,000 in bonds for extending and 


EL 


improving the electric light system. 
Address city clerk. ° 


Wrightstown, Wis.—S. D. Schooky 
will erect a three story flour and feed 
mill. Two electric motors will be 
installed. 


Ely, Minn.—The question of issu- 
ing $66,000 light and water bonds will 
be submitted to vote. Address J. 
Wisted, Jr., town clerk. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The 
commission contemplates 
100 additional fre alarm boxes, new 
terminal switchboards and: other in- 
struments necessary to meet sugges- 
tions of the "National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. Address J. T. Morrison, 
superintendent of the fre department. 


county 


Burlington, Iowa.—A request for a 
franchise for the installation of elec- 
tric transmission lines on every pub- 
lic highway in six townships in Des 
Moines county is asked by the Amer- 
ican Utilities Co., a new company to 
enter the industrial fields of Des 
Moines county. It is planned by the 
company to erect lines along these 
roads and furnish electrical energy for 
lighting, heat and power to the resi- 
dents of towns or rural communities 
in the following townships of the 
county: Augusta, Concordia, Dan- 
ville, Pleasant Grove, Washington 
and Yellow Springs. 


Centerville, Iowa.—Iowa Southern 
Utilities Co. will rebuild and remodel 
its power house. The company will 
also ballast seven miles of interurban 
track. Address J. A. Johnson, gen- 
erai manager, Centerville, Iowa. 


Davenport, Iowa.—A movement is 
under way for the construction of an 
electric railway from the tri-cities of 
Davenport, Rock Island, Moline, to 
the southern end of Illinois at 
Metropolis, by way of Springheld. 
The Davenport, Springfield & South- 
ern Railway Co., organized for this 
purpose, has begun surveys for a 
heavy electric railroad between Dav- 
enport and Metropolis. 


Davenport, Iowa.—Scott county 
commissioners have approved a con- 
tract for the installation of electric 
transmission lines from the city limits 
to the county farm. The cost to the 
county will be $1000 and the total 
cost will be $3800. The contract for 
installing this work has been given 
to the Electric Construction & Ma- 
chinery Co., the Peoples Light Co. 
approving the contract. The voltage 
carried will be 2200. 


Wiota, Iowa.—Bonds have been 
voted for $10,000 electric light plant. 
Address city clerk. 


Cameron, Mo.—A_ bond 
$20,000 for water works 
voted. Address city clerk. 


St. Joseph, Mo.—$500,000 in bonds 
has been voted for electric light im- 
provements. Address city clerk. 


Chanute, Kans.—Election will be 
called in the near future to vote $65,- 
000 bonds for the extension and im- 
provement of the electric lighting sys- 
tem. C. G. Wood, city clerk. 


Kansas City, Kans.—The Chamber 
of Commerce has opened the cam- 
paign of civic organizations for the 
$500,000 bond issue to enlarge the mu- 
nicipal light plant to a capacity where 
it may handle all the power and light 


issue of 
has been 
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business. Unless the plant is en- 
larged, power must be furnished_by 
the Kansas City Power & Light Co. 


McPherson, Kans.—Central Kansas 
Power Co. has made plans to build a 
large power plant on the western end 
of its transmission system. McPher- 
son is strongly considered, though 
Lindsborg and Ellsworth have also 
received consideration. The adequate 
water supply, the milling and large 
power consumers at McPherson will 
probably give McPherson the prefer- 
ence over the other two cities. The 
plant is estimated to cost $200,000. 


Osawatomie, Kans. — Engineers 
Black & Veatch, 507 Interstate Bank 
building, Kansas City, Mo., have pre- 
pared plans for white way lighting 
svstem. Address city clerk. 


Tyrone, Kans—Election to vote 
bonds to purchase the Tyrone electric 
light plant and buy equipment tor 
enlarging the same, carried. 


Emerson, Neb.—The Emerson vil- 
lage council is considering the pur- 
chase of the electric light plant, now 
owned privately. Recently $20,000 in 
bonds was voted for the establish- 
ment of such a plant. 


Lawrence, Neb.—<An election will 
be held to decide the question of 
establishing a $6000 light system. Ad- 
dress town clerk. 


Oshkosh, Neb.—A special election 
will be held to vote on the question 
of issuing $9750 municipal light bonds. 
Address G. M. Robison, village clerk. 


Phillips, Neb.—Bonds have been 
voted for electric transmission line 
to be run over from the Grand Island 
Power Co. 


West Point, Neb.—Plans are under 
consideration for hydroelectric plant 
on Elkhorn River, three miles from 
West Point, to supply electricity 
here. 


SOUTH CENTRAL STATES. 


Louisville, Ky.—Tentative plans 
are being arranged for the comple- 
tion of the Frankfort & Shelbyville 
Electric Railway. L. Lashmet, 
New York, construction engineer, has 
the work in charge. Substantial sub- 
scriptions to the fund for building 
the road have been made by the 
Shelbyville Business Men's League 
and the Frankfort Chamber of Com- 
merce will take similar action. 


Louisville, Ky.—Louisville Gas & 
Electric Co. has made connections 
for supplying electric current to 
Camp Henry Knox amounting to 
3750 hp. in motors. The commercial 
department of the company in addi- 
tion to the above reports a gain of 
57 customers for the week with 18 
kw. of lighting and 145 hp. in motors. 
New business contracted for but not 
yet connected includes 87 customers 
with 41 kw. of lighting and 58 hp. in 
motors. Fifteen contracts were 
closed for wiring already built houses. 
There was a gain of 13.6% in electric 
energy output over the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. 

Louisville, Ky.— William F. Krauth 
Electric Co., manufacturer of elec- 
trical supplies, has recently increased 
its capital to $20,000, to provide for 
general expansion. 


Meridian, _ Miss.—E. J. Martin, 
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superintendent of Masonic Home, is 
in market for an electric light plant 
with a capacity of 300 lights. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. — Cumberland 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. has re- 
cently awarded a contract for altera- 
tions and improvements in its plant 
to cost about $15,000. Moudy & Co., 
Chattanooga, are the contractors. 


Montgomery, Ala.—The city com- 
mission has approved a measure 
granting permission to Montgomery 
Light & Traction Co. to extend line 
on Bell street to aviation depot. 


Blytheville, Ark.— Missouri South- 
eastern Utilities Co. is arranging 
plans for the establishment of a new 
local central power plant and system 
for the furnishing of electric energy 
to various municipalities in the south- 
eastern section of Missouri and the 
northwestern portion of Arkansas. 
lt is understood that bonds to the 
amount of $450,000 are available to 
cover the cost of the project. 


Conway, Ark.—$50,000 will be ex- 
pended extending and improving elec- 
tric light system. Address Mayor 
Bruce. 


Humphrey, Ark.—Pine Bluff Light 
& Power Co. will construct a sub- 
station and transmission lines. 


Little Rock, Ark.—Arkansas Light 
& Power Co. has been authorized by 


the Arkansas Corporation Commis-. 


sion to make many repairs and eff- 
cient changes in its plant at Mari- 
anna. Among the improvements or- 
dered are the overhauling of the en- 
gines, repair of the building, installa- 
tion of additional machinery and 
equipment, overhauling of switch- 
board, maintaining sufficient street 
lights, installation of new boilers and 
pumps and replacing all parts that 
fail to function properly. 


Marianna, Ark. —Arkansas Light & 
Power Co. will improve its plant. 
Address general manager. 


_ Okolona, Ark.—R. H. Andrews will 
install an electric plant on Antoine 
river, 4 miles from Okolona. 


Paris, Ark.—The city commission- 
ers will construct an electric light 
plant. 


Pine Bluff, Ark.—Dixie Battery & 
Manufacturing Co. has filed notice 
with the Secretary of State of an in- 
crease in its capitalization from $12.- 
000 to $25,000, to provide for general 
expansion. 


Springdale, Ark.— Engineers will be 
selected immediately to make surveys 
and estimates for the construction of 
municipal sewer, water and light 
plant. A bond issue for $150,000 has 
been sold. 


Afton, Okla.—Election for voting 
$18.000 bonds for improving the wa- 
terworks system and $10,000 for im- 


proving the electric light plant car- 


ried. 


Bartlesville, Okla.— Prices and plans 
are being prepared for the installa- 
tion of more city lights. 


Okemah, Okla.— Election will be 
held soon to vote $23,000 in bonds for 
Improving the water system and 
$50.000 for improving the electric 
lighting system. Earl S. Dossey, city 
clerk. 
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Pawhuska, Okla.— Election to vote 
$79,380 to improve sewerage system 
and $67,567 to improve electric power 
and light equipment and $238,053 to 
improve waterworks system will be 
held June 19. R. L. Carroll, com- 
missioner, 


Corsicana, Tex.—Davidson Electric 
Co. has bought out the Beckett Elec- 
tric Co., also of Corsicana. Both 
concerns have been doing an exten- 
şive business here for several years. 


Dallas, Tex.— Dallas Power & Light 
Co. has petitioned for authority to 
issue $1,500,000 in preferred stock and 
$6,000,000 in bonds for ‘re-financing 


purposes. Improvements and exten- 
sions will be made. Address general 
manager. 


WESTERN STATES. 


Boise, Idaho.—Idaho Power Co. 
plans the erection of a transmission 
line from American Falls to Poca- 
tello, a distance of 25 miles. 
company is now installing a 3600-kv-a. 
generating unit at its hydroelectric 
plant at Lower Salmon. 


Bend, Ore.—To provide additional 
power the Bend Water, Light 
Power Co. has started construction 
of a new unit at the auxiliary plant 
of the,C. O. I. dam. 


. Dallas,- Ore.— Mountain States 
Power Co., Dallas Division, has re- 
cently been awarded a contract by 
the Willamette Valley Lumber Co. 
for furnishing additional electric 
energy for operation, approximating 
80 hp. in motors, to be-used for the 
proposed box manufacturing plant to 
be erected by the company. 


Reedsport, Ore. — Arrangements 
have been completed by the Reeds- 
port Power & Light Co. for the in- 
stallation of a new local electric plant 
and distributing system. 


Salem, Ore.—Two water applica- 
tions involving $1,500,000 are now on 
file in the office of State Engineer 
Percy A. Cupper. These seek to take 
water from the Clackamas river for 
power purposes. Development of 
11,705 hp. is sought by the Clackamas 
Power & Irrigation Co. which has 
asked to take 1000 second-feet from 
the river near Estacada. The pro- 
posed project which will utilize 103- 
foot fall of water involves construc- 
tion of a ditch and flume 6.6 miles 
long and a dam 400 feet long at a cost 
of $1,250,000. The Portiand Railway 
Light & Power Co. has filed an ap- 
plication for the storage of 40,400 
acre feet of water from the Oak 
Grove Creek for development of pow- 
er along the Clackamas river. Con- 
struction of storage reservoif will 
cost $300,000 


Oasis, UWtah—Deseret Irrigation 
Co. and the Melville Irrigation Co.. 
have applied to the Public Utilities 


Commission for permission to supply 


electricity in several towns in Millard 
county. The companies contemplate 
the construction of a second power 
plant on the Savior river near Delta 
and propose to furnish electrical ser- 
vice in Delta, Deseret, Hinckley and 
Oasis. 


Montrose, Colo.—Montrose has 
under consideration the installation of 
a municipal electric light plant. 


Superior, Mont.—Superitor Light & 
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Water Power Co. including the ice 
plant, was sold to C. L. Simonson of 
Bonner and Glenn Hamilton of Ana- 
conda. The plant will be remodeled 
and extensive improvemenuts made. 


Seattle, Wash.—The city is arrang- 
ing plans for extensive improvements 
and additions to the local municipal 
electric lighting system. It is under- 
stood that the council has approved 
appropriations approximating $36,- 
709.86 to cover the cost of the pro- 
posed work. 


Seattle, Wash.—The Board of Pub- 
lic Works has recently awarded a 
contract to the Pacific Lamp & Sup- 
ply Co. for furnishing incandescent 
light bulbs for the ensuing year for 
municipal service, at a cost of about 


$100,000. 


Spokane, Wash.—Ludwig Kemper, 
receiver of the Spokane Heat, Light 
& Power Co., has recently disposed 
of the property of the company val- 
ued at approximately $2,000,000, to F. 
C. Paine, of the Union Trust Co., 
and E. P. Twohy, for a consideration 
of $400,000 


Seattle, Wash.—Negotiations are 
pending between the city and Puget 
Sound Traction Light & Power Co. 
for the use by the city of the trac- 
tion company’s surplus power. J. D. 
Ross, superintendent of the municipal 
light & power plant, has prepared ’ 
a statement for the utilities commit- 
tee, showing how the surplus current 
can be used by the city. The trac- 
tion company has offered to sell the 
city surplus current when it is avail- 
able. 


Seattle, Wash.—J. D. Ross, super- 
intendent of the city lighting depart- 
ment, has filed a communication with 
the city council urging an appropria- 
tion of $764,360 to add a third unit 


to the Lake Union steam-electric 
plant, adding 15,000 kw. to its ca- 
pacity. Request was made on the 


basis of the heavy demand for cur- 
rent. 


Vancouver, Wash.—The commis- 
sioners of Clark county have appoint- 
ed G. J. Poysky of Kelso engineer for 
a diking district in which 9000 acres 
of overflow land is to be reclaimed. 
Under plans of the project it is pro- 
posed to drain Vancouver lake, cov- 
ering several thousand acres of land. 
Mr. Poysky supervised the reclamation 
of 12,000 acres of overflow land in the 
vicinity of Kelso. All those projects 
involve diking and electric pumping. 


Valley, Wash.—Arrangements are 
being made by the farmers on the 
west side of the valley to erect an 
electric transmission line from the 
local system to that neighborhood. 


Walla Walla, Wash.—The Wash- 
ington Motor & Equipment Co. has 
been incorporated for $25,000 by 
Charles H. Perry and others. 

Avalon, Cal.—Board of Trustees, 
Cataline Island, is considering plans 
for the issuance of bonds to the 
amount of $88,000, to provide for the 


acquisition, construction, etc., of an 
electric light system and water 
werks. It is understood that the 


Board is also planning to issue bonds 
for $55,000, for the construction of a 
municipal gas works. 

Fresno, Cal.—Plans_ are being ar- 
ranged by the California „Packing 
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Corp. for the erection of a large new 
power plant to be used in connection 
with its proposed plants. Large 
quantities of electrical 
automatic machinery, etc., will be in- 
stalled in the proposed works, for all 
features of operation. Philip Bush, 
101 California street, San Francisco, 
is engineer. 


Glendale, Cal.— Arrangements are 
being made by the City Trustees for 
extensive improvements and additions 
to the municipal water system. In- 
cluded in the plans is the construc- 
tion of a new hydroelectric generat- 
ing plant, to be used for municipal 
service, estimated to cost $196,000. It 
is proposed to issue bonds to cover 
the cost of the work. It is said that 
plans are also under consideration for 
the installation of a new municipal 
telephone system. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—Clune Produc- 
tion Co. has had plans prepared for 
the construction of a new electric 
power plant at its works for opera- 
tion. A building permit for the 
Structure has been issued. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—The City Coun- 
cil has completed arrangements for 
the installation of a new ornamental 
electric street-lighting system on 
Westmoreland place, between Seventh 
street and Wilshire boulevard. 


Orland, Cal.—The city is consider- 
ing the early installation of a new 
electric street-lighting system in the 
husiness section, to be of ornamental 
tvpe. 


Porterville, Cal.—A special election 
has been called by the city for July 
l, to vote on the issuance of bonds 
for $200,000 to provide for the cost 
of constructing a new municipal gas 
plant. J. M. Berkley and Olmsted & 
Gillelen, associated, Hollingsworth 
building, Los Angeles, are engineers 
tor the city. 


San Francisco, Cal.—Pit River 


Power Co. is having preliminary sur- 


veys made for the location of a new 
dain on Pit river above Copper City 
in connection with the proposed 
hydroelectric development of the 
company. It is understood that the 
first dam will be located near Sheep 
Rocks, about four miles from Copper 
City, with the second dam located 
near the mouth of Totem Creek. The 
entire project. when completed, 1s 
estimated to represent an expenditure 
of over $15,000,000. 


Modesto, Cal.—Approval by the 
governor of the Broughton irrigation 
bill, authorizing districts to store, 
manufacture, distribute and sell elec- 
trical energy, means that the Modesto 
and Turlock irrigation districts will 
Jointly proceed with the construction 
of the $3,000,000 Don Pedro project 
above the present La Grange dam, 
SO as to increase the water supply. 
The plans of the big project call for 
the construction of a power plant just 
below the dam. 


CANADA. 


_ Vancouver, B. C.—N. Lang Electric 
‘Ixture Co. was awarded the elec- 
trical contract in connection with 
Harrison Wire & Steel Co.'s new 
Plant being erected on Industrial 
Island. Contract was awarded by 
Gardiner & Mercer. 


equipment, 
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FOREIGN TRADE 


{Addresses of firms referred ta in these 
trade opportunities may be obtained by 
writing to the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Washington, D. C.. or 
its branch and local co-operative offices. 
Request for each opportunity should be on 
a separate sheet and the file number 
given.) f 


Electric Cables, Etc. (29,581). —An 
agency is desired by a merchant in 
England for the sale in New Zealand 
of railway material, steel rails, tele- 
graph requirements, such as electric 
cables and Gordon cells; and special- 
ties of any description. Terms, cash 
against documents at destination. 
References. 


Electric Lighting Appliances (29,- 
553).—Copper and copperware, cop- 
perplate and all kinds of copper 
goods, electric lighting appliances, 
lamps, etc., are required by a firm in 


Norway. Payment, cash against doc- 
uments. Reference. 
Electrical Supplies (29,590).—The 


agency and purchase of telephones, 
wiring devices, Edison and bayonet 
lamp holders, shade holders, switches, 
bells, plugs, brass and porcelain sock- 
ets, connecting sets, fans and other 
electrical supplies are desired by a 
man in Italy. Correspondence may 
be in English. References. 


Electrical Equipment (29,542).—A 
merchant in Italy wishes to purchase 
or secure an agency for the sale of 
medical and dental equipment, elec- 
trical equipment, hospital and ortho- 
pedic supplies, rubber articles, etc. 
Terms, payment on receipt of goods. 
Correspondence may be in English. 
References. 


Electrical Goods (29,535).—A per- 
son in this country who is soon to 
sail for Jugoslavia wishes to secure 
an agency for the sale in that republic 
of machinery, dry goods, textiles, 
food products, electrical goods, etc. 
References. 


Electric Street Lights (29.536).—A 
Government engineer in Peru desires 
to receive catalogs from manufac- 
turers of all kinds of structural ma- 
terial used in the construction of pub- 
lic buildings and works, such as steel 
work, electrical fixtures, plumbing, 
paints, varnishes, etc. He also re- 
quests catalogs of public and orna- 
mental fountains for parks and build- 
ings, ornamental electric street lights, 
and bronze statuary. He desires these 
catalogs as soon as possible, as all 
purchases will be made upon his rec- 
ommendation. 


Cables and Wires, Motors and Dy- 
namos (29,586).—A commercial agent 
in Belgium wishes to purchase and 
later secure an agency for the sale of 
insulated cables and wires for elec- 
tric wiring, motors and dynamos tor 
direct and alternating current, trans- 
formers, and various electrical mate- 
rial. Correspondence should be in 
French or Flemish. References. 


Electrical Machinery (29,598).—A 
firm in Belgium desires to purchase 
machinery for making jute, as fol- 
lows: A steam engine, 500 hp.; oiling 
machines to make the jute supple: 
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carding machines, breakers, spool 
machines, stretching machines, jute 


spinning mills tor thick yarns (Nos. 
5 to 10) and for thin yarns (Nos. 10 
to 16); winding apparatus, rolls and 
cops machines, packing press, lifts 
for goods, heating and electric light- 
ing installations; all apparatus for 
forge: transmissions, iron and wood- 
en pulleys, landings, greasing boxes, 
belts. sprinklers, weighing machines, 
etc. Payment, cash. Correspondence 
may be in English. References. 


PROPOSALS 


Power Plant Equipment.—Bids will 


be received by the Public Service 
Commission, Los Angeles, Cal., until 
June 27, for machinery for the mu- 
nicipal power plant No. 2 in the San 
Francisquito Canyon, including hy- 
draulic equipment, electric genera- 
tors, transformers, auxiliary electrical 
equipment, etc. The estimated cost 1s 
about $500,000. 


Generating Apparatus.—The Board 
of Public Service, Knickerbocker 
building, Los Angeles, Cal., will re- 
ceive bids until 3 p. m., June 27, for 


furnishing new electric generating 
apparatus, transformers, hydraulic 
equipment, and auxiliary electrical 


apparatus, to be used for municipal 
power plant service. Specitications 
are on file at the offices of the Board 
of Public Service. James P. Vroman, 
secretary, No. P-16. 


Electric Hoists.——The Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washineton, D. C., will receive 
bids for six portable electric hoists. 
These are to be delivered at the 
Washington, D. C., navy yard (Sched- 
ule 4024). 


Shears.— Bids will be received by 
the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C., 
for one direct-connected. motor-driv- 
en squaring shears for delivery at the 
Mare Island (Cal.) navy yard. 
(Schedule 4064.) 


Electrical Equipment.— Bids will be 
received at the otħce of the general 
purchasing otticer, the Panama Canal, 
Washington, D. C., until June 23, 
under circular 1282, for copper wire 
and cable, condenser tubes for thim- 
bles, copper, watthour meters, motor 
generator sets, starting compensa- 
tors, transformers, fans, busbar sup- 
ports, end bells, connectors, recepta- 
cles, switches, studs, pipe clamps, 
fuses, globes and sockets. For fur- 
ther information address the above 
othee. 


Operating Supplies.—Treasury De- 
partment, Supervising Architect's 
Office, Washington, D. C., will open 
bids at 3 p. m., June 30, for supply- 
ing to the various public buildings 
under the control of the Treasury 
Department hand, electric portable 
vacuum cleaners, during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1920, in accord- 
ance with the specifications, copies of 
which may be had at the above office 
in the discretion of the Supervising 
Architect. James A. Wetmore, acting 
supervising architect. 
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Sholes Joins Edison Storage Battery—Albert Brunt Resigns 


W. B. T. BELT, president of the 
Nebraska Telephone Co., Omaha, Neb. 
has been elected a member of the board 
of directors of the United States Na- 
tional Bank of Omaha. 


Warp M. BuRGESs_ has been 
elected president of the Nebraska 
Power Co., Omaha, Neb. He succeeds 
General Harries, who remains with the 
company as a director. 


Lreut.-Co.. THEo. H. ScHOEPF, 
loth Engineers, U. S. A., related in a 
very interesting manner his experiences 
and the work of the 15th Engineers in 
France at the monthly meeting of the 
Pittsburgh Section of American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers, which was 
held in his honor on June 7. A recep- 
tion was held at the University Club, 
followed by a stag dinner. 


H. L. GARBUTT, for the last six 
years of the line material section of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Supply Division 
of the Westinghouse San Francisco 
office. In 1908 Mr. Garbutt became a 
part of the sales organization of the 
Drew Electric & Manufacturing Co. of 
Indianapolis, handling various types of 
overhead line material, with which com- 
pany he remained until 1909, when he 
entered the Supply Department of the 
Chicago office of the Westinghouse 
company, as line material specialist. He 
served in this capacity until 1913, when 
he was made manager of the line mate- 
rial section, with offices at East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., continuing as manager until 
his recent promotion. 


H. H. CrRoweE tt, a vice-president 
of the Michigan Railway Co. and the 
‘Consumers Power Co., and who has 
represented the Commonwealth Power, 
Railway & Light Co. interests for the 
last eight years, has been elected a vice- 
president of the Electric Bond & Share 
Co. to fill the vacancy recently created 
by the death of George E. Claflin. Mr. 
Crowell has been identified with the 
electrical industry since 1889, when he 
entered the service of the Thomson- 
Houston Electric Co. Later he was 
New York State agent of the Thom- 
son-Houston Motor Co., and assistant 
New York State manager of the Thom- 
son-Houston Electric Co. until the or- 
‘ganization of the General Electric Co. 
in 1893. He was manager of the 
Syracuse and Buffalo offices of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. until 1906, when he 
became chief engineer of the Commis- 
sion of Gas and Electricity of New 
York State and later of its successor, 
the Public Service Commission, Second 
District. Since 1911 he has heen with 
the Commonwealth Power, Railwav & 
light Co. properties in Michigan. Mr. 
Crowell is a member of the National 
Committee on Public Utititv Conditions, 
which has represented the public utili- 
ties in Washington during the war. 


C. I. Crippen, for many years 
connected with the Mahoning & She- 
nango Railway & Light Co., has re- 
signed to open an electrical engineering 
office for himself in Youngstown, Ohio. 


J. L. SPeNceE, who for the past six 
years has been general manager and 
chief engineer of the Stentor Electric 
Manufacturing Co., has resigned his 
position with the Klaxon-Stentor Co., 
which in May of last year took over the 
manufacture and sale of Stentor equip- 
ment. He will be identihed with the 
Spencer Electric Co., this company hav- 
ing been organized to handle such 
equipment as Mr. Spence’s extensive ex- 
perience in the electrical field qualifies 
him to handle and develop. 


May. CHARLES E. SHOLES has 
been elected vice-president, director and 
general sales manager of the Edison 
Storage Battery Co., East Orange, N. 


Maj. Charles E. Sholes. 


J., succeeding Harrison G. Thompson, 
who has resigned to organize and con- 
duct the Transportation Engineering 
Corp. of New York. Major Sholes has 
heretofore been identifed with the con- 
struction, operation and management of 
Chemical Industries, and is particularly 
well known to manufacturers and con- 
sumers of heavy chemicals throughout 
the United States and Europe. He was 
the active member of the Creditors 
Committee of the Aetna Explosives, 
Inc., during the receivership, which is 
ending so creditably. During the war 
he served as major in Ordnance, first 
as chief of the chemical branch, which 
attended procurements of platinum, 
cotton linters, alcohol, acids, etc., 
and as army representative before the 
War Industries Board, and numerous 
other committees and boards. He was 
subsequently made contracting officer 
for the United States on the staff of 
Colonel La Mont, and retains his rank 
in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. He is 
honorable chairman of the Society of 
Chemical Industry and a member of 
many other scientific societies. 


the continent. 


Frep W. FISCHER has severed 
his conection with the United States 
Nitrate Plant at Muscle Shoals, Ala., 
to become boiler-plant supervisor with 
the Du Pont Engineering Co. 


W. G. BALPH has been appointed 
manager of the Safety Switch Section 
of the Westinghouse Krantz Factory, 
Brooklyn, New York. As head of this 
section Mr. Balph will have entire re- 
sponsibility for the sale of all Krantz 
products, and in addition will have 
charge of the extension and develop- 
ment of this very important line to meet 
the needs of the country for safety 
switches. Prior to working as salesman 
in the New York office, Mr. Balph was 
head of the Fan Motor Division with 
offices at East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ALBERT BRUNT, who for the past 
four years has been engineer in charge 
of the direct-current machine design 
section of the Industrial Engineering 
Department of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has resigned to return to 
Holland, his native country. Mr. Brunt 
was born in Woerden, Netherlands, No- 
vember 6, 1883, and received a complete 
education in the schools and universities 
of that country. His technical training 
was received at the University of Delft. 
where he took the degree of mechanical 
engineer in 1905, and electrical engineer 
in 1906. For two years following this 
he was employed in design work with 
electrical manufacturing companies on 
In April, 1909, he came 
to America and entered the Engineering 
Department of the Westinghouse com- 
pany at East Pittsburgh. Mr. Brunt 
was an active member of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers and 
has prepared a number of interesting 
articles for technical papers on direct- 
current motors. 


Obituary. 


JAMES SMITH, Flushing, L. I, N. 
Y., for many years connected with the 
Department of Electricity, Gas and 
Water Supply, New York, died on June 
2, at his home, 316 State street, aged 63. 


FREDERICK PEARCE, a well 
known manufacturer of telegraph, 
police telegraph and fire alarm appar- 
atus, and one of the pioneers in this 
field, passed away recently at his home 
in Summit, N. J.. at the age of 75 
years. Mr. Pearce was born in London, 
England, and in early life made elec- 
trical instruments for Elliott Brothers 
of that city. In 1863 he accepted em- 
ployment with Charles T. and J. N. 
Chester, pioneer telegraph instrument 
makers in New York, and in 1872 he 
engaged in business for himself. He 
was a member of other telegraph or- 
ganizations, including the Magnetic 
Club of New York, International Asso- 
ciation of Municipal Electricians, the 
Electrical Contractors Association, New 
York Electrica! Society>and a number 
of other organizations, 
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| For the 
Readjustment Period—What? 


XL. 


Your ‘‘Selling Voice’’— 
Is It Loud Enough? 2 


You have full confidence in your products and 
their future. 


But— 


Are you satisfied with the progress your busi- 
ness is making? 


Your selling field is as large as you make it. 


The louder your “selling voice” the further it 
travels; and your products travel with it. 


With a small, squeaky, Iocal sales voice you 
can reach only a limited selling field. 


Shout your “Selling Talks” thousands of miles 
to thousands of prospective buyers, every 
week, through our advertising pages. 


Hundreds of the most. progressive and suc- 
cessful concerns selling to the Iron, Steel, 
Foundry and Metal Working Industries are 
using the “megaphone” sales voice of this 
paper in expanding their business. 


We can be of the same service to you. 


Are you interested? 
THE IRON TRADE REVIEW. 


What is very truly stated here concerning 
the paper mentioned applies with equal force 
to the ErectricaL Review or any journal of 
recognized standing which is serving its in- 
dustry. Apply the facts to your own business 
and see how they fit. 


C. A. TUPPER President 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE PRESS, INC., CHICAGO 
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Hale & Kilburn Bonds Offered. 

© A preliminary offering is being made 
by Montgomery & Co. and Frazier & Co. 
of $1,500,000 first mortgage 20-year 6% 
sinking fund gold bonds of the Hale & 
Kilburn Corp. The bonds are dated June 
1, 1919, and sell at 96 and interest. They 
are free of Pennsylvania state tax and 
normal Federal income tax up to and in- 
cluding 2% under present construction of 
law. The proceeds of the sale of these 
bonds will be used in paying off bank 
loans of the corporation, an existing 
ground rent (principal $50,000), and in 
supplying additional working capital to. 
handle its largely increased business. 
They will be secured by a first mortgage 
upon the plant of the corporation, com- 
prising about four acres of land, and the 
five modern manufacturing buildings 
erected thereon, the whole appraised by 
the American Appraisal Co., as of Dec. 
21, 1918, at $2,246.818.90, a valuation of 
approximately 50° in excess of the bonds 
presently to be issued. The Hale & Kil- 
burn Corp.. including its predecessor 
companies, has been in operation for over 
70 vears, and is engaged in the manufac- 
ture and sale of steam and electric rail- 
Way car seats and certain autombile 
equipment, principally enclosed types of 
automobile bodies and various pressed 
metal automobile parts and units. 


Standard Gas & Electric Resumes 8 


Per Cent Preferred Dividends. 


At the regular meeting of the directors 
of Standard Gas & Electric Co., held May 
27, dividends on the preferred stocK were 
increased 8% per annum by the declara- 
tion of a dividend of 2% for the last 
quarter, payable upon the preferred stock 
June 14, to shareholders of record May 
31. The company announced that this is 
tc be its future regular dividend policy. 
This dividend is paid from earnings of 
the company for the last quarter, entire- 
ly irrespective of the very large earnings 


of the Shaffer interests which accrue to. 


Standard Gas & Electric Co. from Jan- 
uary 1 of this year. In view of the com- 
pletion of the acquirement of the Shaffer 
properties and the further large increase 
to Standard Gas & Electric Co. earnings, 
the president appointed a committee to 
report at an early date upon a plan for 
the liquidation of the unpaid accumulated 
dividends on preferred stock amounting 
to approximately 13%. 


Chicagoans Own Bulk of Common- 
wealth Edison. 


Figures showing that the Common- 
wealth Edison Co. is a home owned cor- 
poration were given out by Louis <A. 
Ferguson, Vice-president. Chicagoans 
now hold 80% of the stock and constitute 
T1% of all stockholders. Of all the stock- 
holders 55°, or 3,461, are men, 40%, or 
2.540, are women, and 5%, or 288, repre- 
sent miscellaneous shareholders, such as 
banks, estates, ete. The original financing 
of the old Chicago Edison Co. was done 
by local men. Since then there has been 
a wide distribution of interest in the 
company among small investors. 


Northern Ohio Traction Offering. 
An offering of $1,600,000 Northern Ohio 


Traction & Light Co. seven year 6% s2- 
cured bonds is being made by the Na- 


tional City Co. at 96 and interest, to vield 
about 64,¢¢. The bonds are dated June 1, 
14, and fall due June 1, 1926. They are 
redeemable, as a whole or in part, at 101 
and accrued interest at any time on 230 
davs’ notice. 

The Northern Ohio Traction & Light 
Co. conducts an electric light and power 
business and operates a systern of electric 
Street and interurban railways. serving 
an important industrial section, including 
Akron and Cleveland, 


Oklahoma Gas Notes Sold. 


Bonbright & Co. and H. M. Rvileshby & 
Co. have sold $100,000 additional one- 
vear 4 notes of the Oklahoma Gas & 
Fieetric Co. at 993. 


Dallas Company Seeks to Issue 


Stock. 


The Dallas Power & Light Co. has filed 
an application with the city for permis- 
sion to issue $1,500,000 in preferred stock 
and $6,000,000 in bonds for refinancing 
purposes. The company now has common 
stock amounting to $2,000,000. Its liabili- 
ties consist of $4,000,000 in 6% unsecured 
notes, payable on or before April 1, 1922, 
and a first mortgage of $1,000,000 at 7%, 
payable Feb. 1, 1920. It is desired to re- 
finance in order to take care of the first 
mortgage when necessary and to make 
needed improvements and extensions. 


Nebraska Power Bonds Sold. 


The Nebraska Power Co. has sold $5,- 
600,030 first mortgage 30-year 5% bonds 
to the Harris Trust & Savings Bank of 
Chicago and Coffin & Burr of Boston. 
The company supplies electric light 


- and power to the city of Omaha and vi- 


cinity, and, with its predecessor com- 
pany, has been in operation for 32 years. 
The bonds will be secured, in the opin- 
ion of counsel, by a first and only mort- 
gage upon all of the property of the com- 
pany. They mature June 1, 1949, and are 
offered at 90 and interest. 


Electric Railways in Receiver’s 
Hands. 


Eleven electric street railway com- 
panies in the State of New York are in 
the hands of receivers, according to in- 
formation made public by Joseph K. 
Choate. chairman of the Committeee on 
Ways and Means to Obtain Additional 
Revenue of the New York State Electric 
Railways. Several other companies are 
close to bankruptcy on account of their 
inability to obtain the consent of the two 
State Public Service Commissions to in- 
crease fares to compensate for the de- 
preciation of the nickel. The investment 
in electric railway companies in the state 
is more than $1,250,000,000. 


Dividends. 


Manhattan Electrical Supply Co. has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 1%. also 
a quarterly dividend of 1%% on first pre- 
ferred stock and a quarterly dividend of 
1%% on second preferred stock, all pay- 
able July 1 to stock of record June 20. 


Directors of the United Light & Raul- 
ways Co. have declared a quarterly div- 
idend of 1%, also a quarterly dividend of 
i%% on preferred stock, payable July 1 
to stock of record June 14. 


A quarterly dividend of 1%% has been 
declared by the Utilities Securities Corp., 
payable June 27 to stockholders of record 
June 17%. 


El Paso Electric Co. has declared a 
quarterly dividend of $2.50, payable June 
18 to stockholders of record June 4. 


Board of directors of the Arkansas 
Valley Railway, Light & Power Co. has 
declared the regular quarterly dividend of 
133% on the preferred stock of the com- 
pany, payable June 16, to stockholders of 
record May 31. 


Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. has de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of 
13%% on the preferred stock of the coni- 
pany, payable June 16 to stockholders of 
record May 31. 


Board of directors of the Muskogee Gas 
& Electric Co. has declared the regular 


quarterly dividend of 1%% on the pre- 

ferred stock of the company, payable June 

16 to stockholders of record May 31. 
Central States Electric Co. has de- 


clared a quarterly dividend of 1%% on 
preferred stock, payable July 1 to stock 
of record June 20. 


WEEKLY 


COMPARISON OF CLOSING-BID PRICES OF SECURITIES OF LEAD- 


ING ELECTRICAL COMPANIES. 
Quotations furnished by F. M. Zeiler & Co., Rookery Bldg., Chicago. 


Div. rate. Bid Bid 
Public Utilities. Percent. June 3. June 16. 
Adirondack Electric Power of Glens Falls. common......... aoe 6 14% H 
Adirondack Blectric Power of Glens Falls, preferred........... 6 15% cS 
American Gas & Electric of New York, common...... eR sarees 10+extra 170 162 
American Gas & Electric of New York, preferred............... 6 41 $2 
American Light & Traction of New York, common............. : 269 269 
American Light & Traction of New York, preferred............. 6 99 99 
American Power & Light of New York, common............+... 4 66 10 
American Power & Light of New York, preferred............ pers 6 7A i 
American Public Utilities of Grand Rapids, common............ ies 10 15 
American Public Utilities of Grand Rapids, preferred...... EE 7 36 n6 
American Telephone & Telegraph of New York ....... MESTERE me és 107 10628 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, common......... .. 714 6 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, particip.......... 7 15 14 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, first. preferred... .. 60 61 
Appalachian Power, common...........cccccceeees Gh cst ebro Se hs : 6 5 
Appalachian Power, preferred. ......... 0. ccc cece cece cece ceeeeen, 1 16 16 
(‘ities Service of New York, common...............ce0eeeeeeee +extra - 378 380 
Cities Service of New York, preferred. ....... 0.0 cc cece eee ee eees 6 19g 80o 
Commonwealth Edison of Chicago ......... ccc cece ee ee eee es S 111 111! 
Comm. Power, Railway & Light of Jackson, common............ R 2$ 29 
Comm. Power, Railway & Light of Jackson, preferred........... 6 58 63- 
Federal Light & Traction of New York, common............... = 10 11'2 
Federal Light & Traction of New York, preferred............ aa i 4642 41 
Minois Northern Utilities of Dixon ........ ha cab E E aA REEE 2 4 6 70 oa 
Middle West Utilities of Chicago, common................6-. 24+ extra 35 v 3613 
Middle West Utilities of Chicago. preferred..............00005 : 6 60 62 
Northern States Power of Chicago, common..... TREE ree ere ah T2% 12 
Northern States Power of Chicago, preferred..............5. ex.div.7 90 90 
Pacific Gas & Electric of San Francisco, common...........0.e00. jn 57 61 
Pacific Gas & Electric of San Francisco, preferred............. 6 SS 88 
Public Service of Northern Illinois, Chicago, common.......... 7 SS 9214 
Public Service of Northern Illinois, Chicago, preferred......... 6 92 92 Lo 
Republic Railway & Light of Youngstown, common............ ‘ 4 19 14 
Republie Railway & Light of Youngstown, preferred........... 6 59 59 
Standard Gas & Electric of Chicago, common..........c0.c cee T 38 
Standard Gas & Electric of Chicago, preferred. ............ 0.0005 6 47 47 
Tennessee Railway, Light & Power of Chattanooga, common.... 4114 41% 
Tennessee Railway, Light & Power of Chattanooga. preferred... 6 20 1v 20 
United Light & Railways of Grand Rapids, common............ 4 48 49 
United Light & Railways of Grand Rapids, preferred........... 6 fo 73 
Western Power of San Francisco, common....... E A T ni 2215 20 
Western Union Telegraph of New York .............c0cc eee extra 91g aly 
Industries. 

Electric Storage of Philadelphia, common .... ee aint Ss os 4 Tih Te 
General Electric of Schenectady oo... ccc ccc ee cere eee ee R 168 167% 
Westinghouse Electrice & Mfg. of Pittsburgh, COmMmmon. iaig. T 57% 5ST 
Westinghouse Electrice & Mite. of Pittsburgh. preferred. 2.. AYS; 7 at De 
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Fig. 1.—Rock Tunnel Finished, Plastered and Partly Filled With Conduit. 


Chicago’s Tunnels for Electric Light 
and Power Cables 


Details of Commonwealth Edison Co.’s Tunnels — Construction 
Methods Employed—Relative Advantages of Tunnels and Conduit 


By G. B. SPRINGER 


Cizil Engineer, Commonwealth Edison Co. 


parts and as the economical transmission of elec- 

tric current under various streets requires direct 
routes, the building of a number of tunnels under the 
river at certain intervals has been necessary. 

Thirteen tunnels for this purpose have been built 
to date and all are of a standard size, 6 ft. 6 in. high 
and 6 ft. wide, the top half being semi-circular, with 
vertical sides from the springing line to the bottom. 
A slant of about 2 in. is given to the floor toward the 
center and a 3-in. trough provided to take drainage 
to the sump at the shaft. The section indicated was 
found to be the most practical and economical for the 


J; CHICAGO the river divides the city into three 


purpose, as it permits ducts to be installed with mini- 
mum loss of space. 

On account of the changeable character of the 
underlying material of the city, such as soft clay, 
hard blue clay, quicksand, hard pan and gravelly 
water-bearing strata, many interesting and difficult 
problems naturally arise which it will be the purpose 
of this article to describe. 

In some tunnels a stratum of good blue clay was 
found deep enough to be under foundation piles of 
bridges and still sufficiently distant from bed rock to 
escape the gravelly material which overlays the rock 
and which if penetrated causes much trouble from 
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water. It is most desirable to build a tunnel in clay 
both from the standpoint of obtaining a dry tunnel 
and also from the economical point of view. 

In general, it is the policy to have the roof of the 
tunnel about 50 ft. below datum and about 12 to 15 ft. 
of good ground, is required between the top of the 
tunnel and the river bed. In cases where these condi- 
tions cannot be met, it is necessary to build the tunnel 
in rock, which involves more expense and greater dif- 


Fig. 2.—Form of Inclined Derrick Used for Rock Tunnel. 


ficulties, as rock usually has many seams or fissures 
which admit water under pressure to the drifts. — 
In order to ascertain the conditions at the sites of 
the shafts, borings are made to bed rock and the char- 
acter of the material noted. While borings are not 
always reliable, much valuable information can be 
gained in advance by making the plans, and in most 
cases it is found that borings pay. Some exceptions 
are made as, for example, at a point where a tunnel 
or foundation has been built and a reliable record is 
accessible or if previous borings have been made 
within a reasonable distance and the general level of 
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Fig. 3.—Derrick Over Tunnel Shaft, Showing Method of 
Handling Material. 
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the rock from the government geological reports ap- 
pears to be about the same. These reports, which are 
borne out by experience, show rock about 95 to 100 ft. 
below datum in the downtown district, gradually 
sloping upward for about three miles west and north- 
west, while about two miles southwest rock crops out 
on the surface. 


CONSTRUCTING THE TUNNELS. 


The shafts are located with reference to the build- 
ing line of the street so as not to be interfered with 
in case of deep foundations for buildings adjacent. A 
distance of 5 ft. is usually allowed for the outside of 
the shaft from building line. When the locations of 
the shafts and the approximate depth of the tunnel 
have been decided upon, excavation is started and 
usually about 4 ft. is excavated at a time. Steel rings, 
3 by 334 in., are placed in position with 2-in. lagging 
backing them up. Two rings are used to each set of 
lagging, the rings being made in two halves to permit 
of lowering them and they are then securely bolted 
together. 

When the material is not sufficiently stable to sup- 
port the rings without distortion or where the material 
will not stand up it is necessary to build a timber shaft 
or use some other form of construction, as steel 
cylinders. 

Timber shafts are built of 12 by 12-in. and 2-in. 
sheeting. Where quicksand is encountered, %-in. 
steel shells or cylinders are sunk by loading them 
down with pig iron or other weights and bolting on 
the required number of cylinders, as they are sunk. 

When the shaft excavation has reached the desired 
depth and the ground for the height required for the 
tunnel is found to be good clay or hard pan, it is 
usually deemed advisable to concrete the shaft before 
starting the tunnel as exposure of various materials 
to air causes disintegration and sometimes endangers 
the shaft. This work generally is done by three 
shifts, each working 8 hours, thus obtaining a con- 
tinuous bond in the concrete. Beginning at the bot- 
tom, the placing of wooden drums about 4 ft. high and 
of a diameter which is less than the excavated shaft 
by twice the thickness of the wall, say about 2% ft., 
leaves an annular space which is filled with concrete. 
The wooden lagging and iron rings may be removed 
as the work progresses and after about 48 hours the 
wooden drums can be taken out. About 25 to 30 ft. 
of concreting can be done in 24 hours. The mixture 
recommended is 1 part of portland cement, 3 parts 
of torpedo sand and 5 parts of 34-in. crushed lime- 
stone. All cement is tested and quality is made to 
conform with requirements adopted by the American 
Society of Civil Engineers. Samples are taken at the 
dealer's warehouse 30 days before it is used, thus per- 
mitting of boiling 24-hour, 7-day and 28-day tests. As 
soon as more cement is set aside in the warehouse the 
samples are taken. Probably on a tunnel taking 4 
months to build, the samples would be taken about 
3 or 4 times. A reliable testing laboratory is em- 
ployed to make these tests. Concrete may be low- 
ered in barrels suspended from the shaft house by a 
steel cable and lowered by electric or steam hoist. It 
is sometimes found to be economical to install an 
elevation and thus permit cars to be pushed direct to 
the heading from the shaft on a narrow gage railroad. 

The drifting in the tunnel begins as soon as the 
shaft is cleared out of debris and pumped dry if any 
water should exist. 

In order to obtain proper alinement a fine fish line 
is dropped on each side of the shaft on line above and 
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a transit instrument set on line below in the drift, 
say 10 or 15 ft. from the shaft. Reversing, points are 
set ahead and the process continued as the work 
progresses. It has been found to be a good scheme to 
drive plugs upward in the clay at the crown of the 
arch, as these are more easily preserved than points 
set in the floor. Lines may be suspended from horse- 
shoe nails in the plugs. If a curve is necessary a 
regular railroad curve ts figured out and put in by 
tangent offsets of offsets from the long chord. A line 


of levels is transferred from a bench mark above and 


stakes set in the tunnel about 10 ft. apart. A gradient 
of about 1 in. per 100 ft. is allowed to drain water to 


“a sump in one of the shafts. ; 


Wooden or steel channel forms of the proper shape 
are set 12 in. away from the excavation and 2 in. 
lagging placed on the forms, allowing for a minimum 
of 12 in. of concrete. The forms are placed every 


4 ft. and concrete put in 6-in. layers and tamped. All” 


excessive excavation or holes beyond the regular 10 in. 
are filled in solid with concrete. Steel collapsible 
forms are used to good advantage in large tunnels of 
15 to 25 ft. in diameter but in small tunnels the 
wooden forms are more convenient and less expensive. 


Fig. 4.—Rotk Blasted Out of Shaft for Rock Tunnel, Showing 
Timbering to Bed Rock. 


About 12 to 16 ft. of tunnel can be excavated and 
concreted each 24 hours, working three shifts as in 
the shafts. One shift working 8 hours can concrete 
the tunnel excavated by two shifts of miners. 

The shifts are 8 hours each, two shifts from 4 
p. m. till 12 midnight till 8 a. m. doing the mining and 
a day shift from 8 a. m. doing the concreting of the 
tunnel, mined by the two night shifts. Each shift 
mines about 6 ft. in a 6 ft. by 6 ft. 6 in. tunnel and 
one shift concretes the 12 ft. each 24 hours. 

The number of men in a well regulated organiza- 
tion for each mining gang is as follows: I foreman, 
I engineer, 4 miners, 3 muckers, 2 topmen, I team. 
The concreting gang is composed of the following: 
1 foreman, I engineer, 4 miners, 3 muckers, 2 topmen, 
1 plasterer, 4 laborers, I team, I carpenter, 1 black- 
smith, 1 timekeeper. 

For larger tunnels the number of miners, muckers, 
topmen and laborers would be about proportionate, 
that is, to say in a 12-ft. tunnel about twice the num- 
ber of this class of labor could be used while one 
foreman, engineer, carpenter, timekeeper, blacksmith, 
etc., would probably be sufficient. 

Machine mixing of concrete is the best method on 
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this. class of work as the mixture is far more uniform 
and the expense considerably less than hand mixing. 

` A very economical method of handling the con- 
crete 1s to have the mixer placed near the top of the 
shaft so that when the charge is emptied it falls down 
a galvanized iron chute about a foot or more in 
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Fig. 5—Timber Shaft for Rock Tunnel. 


diameter into a car at the bottom heading in a very 
short time and can then be pushed to the proper loca- 
tion. The advantage of this gravity method is that it 
saves time loading on the car on top and lowering it 
in an elevator or by cable. 


EXPERIENCES IN CONSTRUCTING CHICAGO TUNNELS. 


It may be of interest to mention some of the diffi- 
culties met in building these tunnels both in clay 
and rock. 

In the east shaft of Washington street tunnef, 
built in 1903 in blue clay and hard pan, a stratum of 
quicksand at about 80 ft. below datum was encoun- 
tered. This was 15 ft. in height and as it was impos- 
sible to excavate the material in the usual manner, an 
inner caisson of timber was built with an iron cutting 
edge. This was sunk by the weight of the concrete 
put in, leaving sufficient room to work inside and also 
by weighting it down with iron. At 96 ft. below 
datum, bed rock was reached, the quicksand was ex- 
cavated and the space inside the caisson filled with 
concrete up to 72 ft. below datum where the tunnel 
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Fig. 6.—Shaft Excavated, Showing Steel Rings and Wooden 
Lagging to Prevent Bulging. 
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was drifted in good hard ground. No further trouble 
occurred. . 

A peculiar incident happened in this same tunnel 
about four years after its completion. The tunnel, 
which had always been very dry since it was finished, 
filled one night with water coming from fire engines 


Fig. 7.—Concrete in Place Between Circular Wooden Drums and 
Wooden Lagging. 


working on a burning building on the west side of the 
river which flowed into a manhole and down the west 
shaft. An attempt was made to pump out the shafts 
and tunnel with an electric pump but without success 
on account of lack of capacity. While arranging for 
a larger pump, it was noticed that the water had 
begun to recede, and in the course of two days the 
water had entirely disappeared. Where this water 
went to is still a mystery as the tunnel was built in 
the hardest kind of material which was blasted in 
places to loosen it up. One theory was advanced at 
the time—that the possibility of a defective casing in 
an artesian well in the vicinity may have permitted 
our water to be pumped out of the wall. At any rate, 
we were very much obliged to the innocent pumper if 
such was the case. l 
Another case of a tunnel becoming suddenly filled 
with water was at 22nd Street. During construction 
a pocket of quicksand was encountered about 50 ft. 
long near the arch of the tunnel and about Ico ft. 


Fig. 8.—Steel Shell With Brick Lining Sunk Through Fifteen 
Feet of Quicksand. 
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from the west shaft. There had been no indication of 
bad material in either shaft or in the drift until this 
point was reached. Special precautions were taken 
and extra cement added to the concrete so that the 
tunnel when completed was apparently as dry as any 
we had built. Several months after completion, how- 
ever, it filled during the night. 

The electric pump could not keep ahead of the 
water so it was removed and the tunnel allowed to 
remain filled for two or three weeks. Experience had 
shown that in a leaky tunnel the process of pumping 
out the-water for a.few days and then leaving the 
tunnel filled with water for a week or two causes the. 
clay to enter -the interstices of the concrete and thus 
stops the leakage to a large extent. This gradual set- 
tling and drawing in of the clay back of the concrete 
wall enabled the tunnel to be pumped out in a 
few days. 

An investigation showed about 10 or 12 small 
leaks from the size of a pinhead to 1⁄4 in. The con- 
crete was found to be sound and no cracks existed. 
The pump was kept working and in a few days the 
leaks slowed up. Thev were all cemented up and the 
water was allowed to come through in one or two 
L3-in. openings which were later plugged up. In 
about three weeks only a small amount of water en- 
tered and no difficulty was experienced in pumping 
the tunnel dry in a few hours. 

As to the cause of the sudden filling of the tunnel 
it seems reasonable to suppose that the sinking of a 
caisson 12 ft. in diameter for a bridge foundation 
adjacent to the tunnel opened up the clay and thus 
admitted river pressure and the water found its way 
through the concrete wall where troub'e with quick- 
sand had previously been experienced. The voids 
made by the running sand during the construction of 
the tunnel probably were filled with clay later, as 
described, thus stopping the leaks. 

The tunnel at Cortland -street, formerly Clybourn 
place, built in’ 1907 was in clay at an approximate 
depth of 43 ft. below datum. While this depth was 
not enough to escape the bottom of the foundation 
piles of the bridge, it was sufficient to leave a good 
margin of solid material between the bottom of the 
tunnel and the gravelly water bearing substance which 
generally directly overlies the rock. <A curve of 
17°7’ was put in about 62 ft. long to bring the tunnel 
near the outer edge of the foundation. 

When the piles were encountered, about 60 in 
number, 45 were cut off from 5 to 7 ft. and the re- 
mainder about 1 ft. from the bottom. The cutting 
extended about 1 ft. above the outer line of the con- 
crete and about double the thickness of concrete was 
put in where the piles were in order to make the 
strength greater at these points. Thus we were 
enabled to build this tunnel in good material and 
saved the expense of going 20 or 30 ft. deeper and 
building in rock. 

The Quarry street tunnel had to be built in rock 
as there was not sufficient material to build in clay, 
rock being 50 ft. below datum and the ground consist- 
ing of swelling clay. Difficulty was experienced in 
using rings as they became distorted and it was neces- 
sary to build timber shafts to rock, where the blasting 
was begun and the tunnel started about 20 ft. below 
the top of rock. A covering of 10 to 12 ft. of rock is 
desirable as the upper part of rock is usually seamy 
and has fissures bearing water. At the depth of about 
30 ft. below datum a stratum of gravel 3 ft. thick was 
met which caused a large volume of water and also an 
oily substance resembling petroleum to~penetrate jthe 
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shaft. This may have been the residue from a gas 
plant in the vicinity. 

It was necessary to keep the pumps going 24 hours 
a day during construction. When the shafts were 
concreted they were plastered with rich mortar and 
the water was allowed to enter through a 2-in. pipe 
which was afterwards plugged. 

Tunnels for electric cables need not necessarily be 
water tight, which is fortunate, since this condition is 
very hard to obtain. (Good lead sheathes prevent any 
moisture entering the insulation and thus no damage 
is done. Many conduits where sewers are so high as 
to prevent drainage contain cables which are always 
in water but this condition is avoided wherever pos- 
sible. As a matter of fact, the presence of water is 
really an advantage, because the cables are able to 
dissipate heat more rapidly, hence can carry heavier 
load with less likelihood of breaking down. 

Tunnels are made as nearly water tif&ht as prac- 
tical without going to too great an expense as, for 
instance, the use of some of the various waterproofing 
materials which are on the market but which would 
be quite expensive for use in tunnels. They are used 
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Fig. 9.—Concreting Completed and Elevator Installed 
in Shaft. 


to advantage in basements and other places where the 
water pressure is not so great as in tunnels. 

The last tunnel, built at Harrison street in 1918, 
was different from any of the others as it was built 
diagonally across Harrison street, the east shaft being 
on the south side of the street and the west shaft on 
the north side. 

This was necessary in order to keep away from 
the city water tunnel on the north side and to utilize 
the tunnel manhole 15 by 18 ft. in size which had been 
built on the north side for the 30-duct conduit line 
built about a year before the tunnel was started. A 
curve was run in at each end and the tunneling was 
done from both shafts toward the center. The line 
checked within 1% in. when the headings met. 

During the last 20 years, the period during which 
these tunnels were constructed, there was not one 
fatal accident and only one or two of serious nature. 
On work of this kind, which is extremely hazardous, 
accidents are sure to happen. For instance, in one or 
two cases a box or bucket containing dynamite has 
fallen down one of the shafts and occasionally a 
plank or a tool fell down but fortunately no damage 
resulted. 

The tunnels are all very well built and entirely 
satisfactory for the purpose for which thev were con- 
structed and have much more than saved their cost 
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by the offset of additional conduit and cable which 
would have been necessary had they not been built. 
The unit costs paid in building Harrison street 
tunnel in 1918 are given below, but these costs may be 
greater at presert, due to the variation in labor costs: 


Per day of 8 hours. 


Foreman oi dt co ces te a a et $8.00 
PING 65 bop iaia rina Deanne 6.00 
RETR. She Baa e ae oa eae sk 5.29 
ETa e O NE EN EE IE PREE SE saan 4.00 
Tonen: aaraa aT ae A 4.00 
MAEN aa aa E A ere ae 3.00 
E Taraa E E IN ED A EEEE eae aes 4.00 
DEEI oaa E aE AN AA 6.00 
Er at all ENP L E EES T ON 7.00 
PORTEE ateis 50 8h anne 7.00 
TE cast Sheds 2c ato migeesy, a E Sete AA 7.00 
POKER OEE C0635 Sense, cd boa neahtonn Be 5.09 


Supervision and design on this class of tunnel work 
cost 5% of the total, of which approximately 4% is 
for supervision. As a matter of fact, to be on the 
side of safetv, 10% of the total cost is usually added 
to an estimate, for enginecring and contingencies, to 
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Fig. 10.—Concreting Completed, Galvanized Iron 
porting Tile Conduit. 
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cover any unusual expenses which cannot always be 
anticipated. 


ADVANTAGES OF TUNNELS. 


The expediency of building tunnels for river cross- 
ings can readily be seen by making a few comparisons. 

The old method of installing submarine cables and 
long since abandoned proved its own undoing. The 
first cost is large when one considers that the mere 
installation of a submarine cable in the bed of the 
river costs about $500. Add to this the expense of 
repairs and further costs of reinstallation every time 
a dredging machine picks one up as well as the loss 
due to interrupted service and the advisability of 
building tunnels at certain intervals depending upon 
density of load becomes apparent. 

On the other hand, a question may arise as to how 
far apart it would pay to build tunnels. Take a sim- 
ple case where two tunnels are a mile or a mile and 
one-half apart, supposing it is decided to run a cable 
for one-half the distance one side of the river to the 
tunnel and back on the opposite side. A mile of cable 
and, say, a four-duct conduit line would total in cost, 
roughly, $10,000. Add two or more cables and the 
cost of a tunnel is expended so that tunnels are with- 
out question a very economical form of investment for 
a central-station company in a city like Chicago. 
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Effect of the War Upon Isolated 
Plant Costs | 


Compilation of Isolated Plant Operating Costs for Different Years 
—Cornparison of Expenses for Central Station and Isolated Plant 


URING the past few years prices have been ad- 
D vancing in a manner unprecedented in the his- 

tory of central stations. This advance has been 
retlected in the price of practically every commodity 
and has been felt by every human being. 

The isolated plant owner has not been without the 
scope of its-influence, not alone in the matter of costs, 
but as well in the question of quality of labor em- 
ployed and in material and equipment purchased. 
There has also been introduced a number of questions 
which the owner heretofore did not appreciate ex- 
isted, but which he now knows are inherent in plant 
operation. These questions he must consider in the 
future in determining the relative merits of central- 
station supply and of isolated plant operation. They, 
however, suggest an entirely new line of thought in 
advertising and sales campaigns for this class of busi- 
ness which will be developed as we proceed. 

If we plot either actual prices or index numbers 
of prices preceding the declaration of war, August, 
1914, but excluding panics and depressions and their 
opposite. abnormal prosperity, we will find that the 
curve will show advances with marked regularity and 
following very closely the gradually increasing higher 
level of living. 

The prices of practically every commodity seem to 
be cyclical, passing through periods of enhancing value 
only to recede, but in normal times seldom to the pre- 
vious minimum point. Prices in general pass through 
a cyclical period. but of a longer duration, having, 
however, all the characteristics of the individual com- 
modity cycle, except as to the time element. 

The fluctuations in prices are ever present and the 
power and ability to purchase when prices are low and 
sell when high very frequently distinguishes the suc- 
cessful from the unsuccessful business. Purchases 
and sales must in general anticipate the high and low 
points of these cycles. 

The business of producing current by isolated 
plant can to only a very small degree take advantage 
of cyclical purchases, utilization or sales. It must pur- 
chase labor, coal and other commodities as required 
by the constantly fluctuating demands, eliminating 
almost entirely the advantages: accruing to other 
classes of business who are enabled to purchase and 
store in quantities when prices are low and whose 
unfilled orders represent the production of viene 

capacity for months in advance. 

Though it might be expected that current gener- 
ated by isolated plant follows the same general char- 
acteristics of production, the object of manufacture, 
the opportunity to purchase in quantity the raw mate- 
rials of current generation is very limited as compared 
with the opportunity to purchase raw materials for 
production. The time element of current generation 
raw material purchases is short as compared with the 
time element opportunity to purchase raw materials 
for production. 

In the term “current generation raw material” is 
included such items as boiler. engine and generator 


tunities proved to be of a temporary nature. 


equipment, labor and coal, in contrast with the term 
“production,” meaning the final product manufac- 
tured. 

Very slight expansion or contraction of the time 
element may permit of advantageous purchases. When, 
however, the demand for raw material takes a very 
rapid rise, coinciding with a period of restricted pro- 
duction, the consequent disadvantageous condition is 
materially amplified and precludes any opportunity to 
make advantageous purchases. The problem then is 
to purchase at any price. 

Such were the conditions prevailing during the last 
few years. Plant owners were further handicapped 
by the fact that plants which heretofore had a rea- 
sonable margin of capacity were required to carry 
overloads and to operate longer hours per day. Not 
only were plants inadequate from a capacity standpoint, 
but as well from the standpoint of regulation and its 
effect upon quantity and quality production. Plant 
labor, because of its knowledge of machinery, came 
under the influence of higher wages paid by munition 
plants, etc., increasing wages paid to this class of 
labor by substantial figures. The continuous oper-. 
ation of the power plant was necessarily one of the 
essential factors in winning the war and it had to pay 
the price. 

Plant installations made to meet normal conditions 
were allowed a reasonable margin of capacity varying 
with each plant. Abnormal demands in the load util- - 
ized this margin capacity, necessitating the installation 
of additional equipment, if such could be procured. 
The space occupied by the original plant was believed 
to be adequate for the building needs and addition 
thereto very frequently encroached upon space then 
used for the more important purpose of producing 
goods upon which profits depended. 

Except in a few cases of careful design, the plant 
was almost invariably in a congested and out-of-the- 
way place. When additions were necessary under cir- 
cumistances existing in the last few years, space never 
intended for plant equipment was utilized at a consid- 
erablv greater expense than during normal times. 

Heretotore the turnover of plant labor had not 
been a serious matter, this labor appearing to be satis- 
fied with its employment, the quantity of work and 
responsibility involved and the wage paid, these con- 
ditions varying with each establishment. Plant em- 
ployes, because of age or partial physical disability, 
doubting its ability to cope with the intensive war con- 
ditions, continued in the same position at an advanced 
wage. The more physically fit took advantage of the 
better opportunities offered, although these oppor- 
Past 
experience has demonstrated that this class of labor 
seldom suffers a reduction of wage. 

Whereas, the price of labor was governed princi- 
pally by the law of supply and demand, the price of 
coal was regulated bv the Government. The Fuel 
Administration fixed the price of coal at the mines to 
which was added a 75-cent differential allowed, only 
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the individual operator. The freight charge was fixed, 
varying with the location of the mine, the kind of coal 
handled and the carrying railroad. A war tax of 3% 
on the freight charge and the dealer’s margin of $2.50, 
Philadelphia territory, combined with the other items 
mentioned above, made up the price of anthracite coal 
per ton. 

The 75-cent differential was omitted in determin- 
ing the price of bituminous coal. The dealer’s margin 
was not regulated. . 

Recent figures seem to indicate that the dealer's 
margin of $2.50, while a reasonable charge for 1916 
and the earlier part of 1918, was too low for the 
months of January and February, 1919, the analysis 
showing the retail costs for these months to be 
$2.94, not including dealer’s profit as compared with 
the $2.50, which included profits. 

An unsuccessful attempt was made to combine all 
grades of coal with the several charges outlined above 
to determine an average price per ton. The difficul- 
ties experienced in attempting to arrive at an average 
figure per ton were due to the fact that all grades of 
coal were purchased from company and individual 
operators, and carried over different roads. 

Some idea of the increase in coal prices per ton 
1918 over 1916 may be obtained from a study of 25 
cases as follows: 

Coal cost per 2000 Ib. buckwheat* 


(1) (2) 
1918 average ............. $0.79 $6.44) 
1916 average ............. 3.90 3.47 
Increase ...............-- $2.89 $2.57 
Increase, % ..........002.. T4 T4 


*The foregoing prices are the averages of prices paid and 
not weighted average. 


For the purpose of obtaining some idea of the 
influence of rising prices on plant operating costs, a 
letter was issued to a number of member companies 
requesting operating cost data of plants for the years 
of 1916 and 1018, the estimated cost of heating, the 
competitive cost and the central-station charge for 
similar service. 

Table No. 1 is a specimen of the form and sub- 
stance of the data received. 


TABLE 1. 
Year ending 


Operating Expenses. March 1, 1916. March 25,1918. 
Coal cd eG r aa $ 6262.93 $10800.00 
Labor Gna ee AE ee eee 4732.00 5420.00 
Oil, waste and supplies.......... 202.17 230.00 
Ash removal (free in 1916)..... 250.00 
Repairs and renewals........... 100.0 500.00 
Water fies ences iinasacie aes 300.14) 300.00 
$11597.10 $17500.00* 
Heating foci eicnic oy hhh ves ecko de 5106.00 6344.00T 
Competitive cost .............6. $ 6491.10 $11156.00F 
Cost of central-station service... 907 t.40 9674.46 


— ee 


Me Te ee ne re re ree $: 3183.30 Sav. $ 1481.60 


*50.9, 124.2, $71.0. 


DETAILS OF OPERATING EXPENSES. 


Increase, %: 


Ktlowatt-hours. 
The kw-hr. based upon test equals.. 
Same figure has been assumed for 1918. 


239,150 


Coal. 
Total coal. 1916. .1761 tons No. 1 buckwheat. @' $3.58 average 
Total coal, 1918. .1800 tons No. 1 buckwheat, @ $6.90 average 
Labor. 
1916. 1918. 
Chief engineer ................... $1300.00 $1500.00 
Assistant engineer ................ 9RR OO 1200.00 
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Assistant engineer .............8.- 936.00 1040.00 
Firemah. Tesne io sara Oetes en Sees 780.00 840.00 
Helper a5. keekin bide cake eyes 728.00 840.00 
. $4732.00 $9420.00 

Heating Estimate. 
Coal, 540 tons: 2... ..... 0... eee eee $2106.00 $3240.00 
Water. 252-62 Gale cat okvetwan tes 250.00 250,00 

Labor. 

One engineer ......... 0.2000 c cee ee 1300.00 1300.00 
One engineer ........... 0.0.00 00ee 936.01) 936.00 
One freman at $17 (7 months).... 514.00 314.00 
TOT. rece. & ord aire ONA eta $510.00 $0344.00 


The operating expenses in the case cited are given 
for years ending March 1, 1916, and March 25, 1918, 
and show an increase of 50.9%. The heating estimate 
shows an increase of 24.2%, which has been deter- 
mined by applying the known 1916 and 1918 unit 
prices to the estimated quantities. The cost of cen- 
tral-station service is based on the metered kilowatt- 
hours for 1916 period and the prevailing rate for 1916 
and 1918 period. The details of the operating ex- 
penses are given for reference. The case typifies the 
method pursued in studying other cases. 

Of the cases reported, five have been selected be- 
cause of their completeness of detail and that they 
more nearly represent prevailing conditions. These 
cases have been carefully analyzed and the results 
tabulated in the following tables and shown in the 
several curves. 

fe TABLE 2 
Kilowatt-hours, per cent increase operating, heating and com- 
petitive expenses. 


Annual Increase in %, 1918 over 1916. 
kw-hr. Operating. Heating. Competitive. 
A (1916) ........ 32.000 79.9 50.8 147.0 
A (1918) ........ 36.000 
E EE E T E 40.000 34.4 47.3 30.6 
Creer ree ry weer 42 000 42.3 46.6 38.2 
|S er eee 190,000 55.9 BR 2 122.0 
een ee ey 239,150 30.9 242 71.0 


The absence of any regularity in the percentage 
operating expense is apparent. One might expect to 
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aud the percentage increase to be somewhat uniform, 


the absence of which may be partiy due to the limited 
number of cases studied, but there is the evidence that 
there does exist a wide variance in the cost of pro- 
duction and that there is no definite relation between 
the kilowatt-hours’ output and the operating expense. 
Each case must be determined upon its merits. 

There appears to be no explanation of why the 
heating percentage increase should not have corre- 
sponded to the increase in operating expenses. 

Competitive cost percentage increase would, of 
course, be higher as the heating percentage increase 
is lower. 


TABLE 3. 
Percentage of labor and coal to total operating cost. 
- Labor and 

Labor Coal coal combined 

1916 1918 1916 191» W916 1918 

A pive has eis 4? 4 30.: 4X4 (AR WR 92.0 
S E POE EAE aoe ot 44.9 43.7 48 42 934 97 9 
CS pie eae ee 4ti9 37.9 {45.9 4.4 92.4 92.4 
Do atl Perf? Bees 6.4 P35 R 1X 2.4) 80.3 
Eee wed oka Ge 40.8 31.0 4.0 O17 94.8 92.7 


There has been no substantial change in the rela- 
tion of coal and labor combined to total operating 
expense. 

As coal was the item most effected by increased 
prices, labor showed a reduction in the percentage of 
the total 1918 over 1916. The average combined labor 
and coal for 1916 for the five cases was 90.8%, where- 
as in 1918 it was 92.3%. We might expect, therefore, 
to find that on the average labor and coal will repre- 
sent approximately 92.3% of the total operating ex- 
pense, 

Table No. 3-.\ shows the coal and labor expenses 
and the increase in dollars and per cent 1918 over 1916. 


TABLE 3-A. 
Labor. 1916. 1918. Increase. Increase, % 
DR ess Geshe: 202 1308 2444.00 $3120.00 $676.00 TT 
De Shem Genes 1664.00 POR 416.00 25.0 
Co eae tuated 1860.00 29132.00 97200 14.6 
D Siene tats 3744.00) 5340.00 1596.00 42.0 
E poese rare 4732.00 5420.00 ORS AW) 14.5 
$14444.00 £1 8092.00 $3648.00 25.2 
Ceal. 
a TETIN ETT" $2775 00 $6379.00 $3004.00 130.0 
ETSE 1800.00 2700.00 W0.) 50.0 
C orena anehi 1833.00 3125.00 1292.00 70.4 
E ac deeuas & 100.00 1404000 3940.00 73.7 
EEE SENAN 6262.00 10800.00 4538.00 72.4 
$20770.00 37044.00 $16274.00 TR.3 
Combined .$§35214.00 $5136.00 $ 1902200 eve | 
TABLE 4. 
Cost and rates in cents per kilowatt-hour. 
4 ae Central Gain or loss in 
Operating. Competitive. station. cents per kw-hr. 
A W002... 17.8 52 RI Loss...... 0.61 
J918... DRS 11.6 tie Gain..... 5.94 
B o t916...... 9 24 7.19 a.D Gain..... 1.69 
WOT, 12.45 939 si Gain..... 3.20 
Co IIE a 4.4 fee Lees 0.56 
WOJa ll... 13.5 GNA Shai Gain..... 1.35 
fe ae 0) eee l4.4i 3.083 4,75 Loss..... 1.667 
JO] 2 71 GRLA 4.75 Gain 2 095 
E 1916... 4.83 97) 4g Loss 1.32 
| A to T 3] 4.) 414 Gam 0.02 


This table was compiled principally for the pur- 
pose of showing the gain or loss in cents per kilowatt- 
hour if current had been purchased during the vears 
of 1916 and 1918 under the prevailing conditions. 

The competitive figure is the total operating ex- 
pense minus the estimated cost of heating. and is 
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assumed to represent the rate the customer could 
atford to pay, the installation being of such a char- 
acter as would permit of connection to central-station 
service without change. 

The figures in the central-station column represent 
the prevailing rates of the companies in the respective 
held. The difference in the rates of case “A” is due 
to kilowatt-hour difference. The rates of 1916 were 
in effect during 1918. 

Table No. 4 suggests. Table No. 5, that is, what 
suin of money should the central station increase or 


decrease its rates to meet competition? The indi- 
vidual cases are here analyzed. 
TABLE 5. 

Dollars Percentage 

1916 1918 1916 1918 

a EEE EENE ETE $196.70 $2 138.81" 10.6F 194.0* 

Lie cae eee ene 4 657 .00* 1540.00* 29 .6* 09.4* 

(OS ekedet sehen 231.207 5¢1.00* 10.07 24.5* 

De ETE heats 1667.00 2095.00* 35.07 44.0* 

E EE E TS 318330? 1481.60* 32.91 15.3* 


———$_$_—__ 


30.3 


H4G2 12a $ir26.41* 22T 


*increase. 


—— 


t Decrease; 


The values in Table No. 5 illustrate the desired 
point, namely, that the central station, to obtain all 
1916 business of the five cases at competitive rates, 
could have increased the rate for case “B” but would 
have to materially decrease rates to meet the cost of 
other cases, whereas, to obtain 1918 business. it could 
have made a very substantial increase in rate. Fig. 1 
is a plot of the data of the several tables. 

No reference has been made to the fixed charges, 
as reliable data is not available. Further study will 
probably show that although no items have been added 
to the list of fixed charges, the values will be higher 
in both old and in new plants for the following 
reasons : 

(1) The employment of inefhcient and indifferent 
labor during the war period, with its consequent in- 
attention to repairs and maintenance, will shorten the 
useful life of the plant. 

(2) Plants were overloaded and operated under 
overloaded conditions for an extended period of time, 
thereby reducing the useful life. 

(3) The quality of oil and materials used was of 
a lower grade than that heretofore. The effect will 
be to shorten the life of the plant as well as to increase 
the cost of repairs and renewals. 

(4) Plants reconstructed, added to or new, will be 
subject to higher fixed charges due to the higher in- 
vestments and costs of 1918 as compared with 1916. 

(5) All plants were subjected to higher insurance 
charges. 

If an investigation of the character outlined herein 
were instituted by any company and continued over a 
period of years, it would be able to determine the 
curve of costs and cost tendencies of isolated plants. 

Were we in possession of the data of a large num- 
her of cases, analyzed in accordance with the forego- 
ing method, we would find it feasible to classify iso- 
lated plant business into groups measured in terms 
of bisiness-getting -possibilities. This grouping should 
take into consideration the time element, that is. the 
prohable data when, due to the increasing isolated 
plant costs and the decreasing central station charges, 
the group is changed from a group of future pros- 
pects to a group of immediate business-getting-possi- 
bilities, regardless of the class of business to which 
each prospect may belong, the capacity of the plant 
or the form of contract applicable thereto, Thereby, 
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EXPLANATION FOR [DETERMINING ADVISABILITY OF GROUPING 


BUSINESS PROSPECTS. 


To determine the advisability of subdiy iding all business 
into groups which might be known as “Rate Year Groups,” 
the following theoretical plot. Fig. 2. has been prepared. 

The vears have been plotted against the rate per kilo- 
watt-hour. Four rates for central-station service have been 
assumed as constant for the vears 1916 to 1924, inclusive. 
namely, rate A at t.2? cents, rate B at 4.5 cents, rate C at 
3.3 cents, and rate D at 1.8 cents. 

Lines “A-A” to “D-G”, inclusive, have been drawn show- 
ing arbitrarily assumed cost tendencies of isolated plants by 
vears. 

The vear of 1918 has been assumed as the ‘ 
1919 as the “B” group, and so on. 


ʻA” vear group, 


The point taken as a means of classifying the various, 


cases into groups is the “critical cost point.” Thus any indi- 
vidual case crossing the central-station line during the vear 
of 1918 would be classed in the “A” 
capacity, etc. The “critical cost point” in relation to the 
“time element” determines the status of each case with refer- 
ence to its business getting possibility. 

The “A” groups. being all the cases reaching the critical 
cost line during 1918, should be further classified into groups 
according to the rate they could earn. Thus, year “A” groups 
crossing rate “A” would be classified as rate-vear “A-A” 
groups, etc., etc. 


the selective method of obtaining isolated plant busi- 
ness would be carried to its logical conclusion. 

Had there been no war, it is probable that by this 
time considerable isolated plant business would have 
come within the scope of central-station operation. 
As a result of the war we have been placed in an 
advantageous position. 

Plant costs have materially advanced, whereas, 
central-station rates have been practically constant. 
The point of contact between these competitive ele- 
ments has been reached and passed and is now in 
favor of central station. This point of contact might 
well be termed the “critical cost point.” 

The success in developing isolated plant business 
will be governed by the extent to which all the forces 
in our possession are co-ordinated, including a more 
intimate knowledge of present costs and their relation 
to the past, with a possible insight into the future, 
the efficiency and enthusiasm of the sales force, the 
nature and the timeliness of advertising matter. It 
will also include the proper selection of business at or 
bevond the critical cost point. 

The continuous accumulation of adequate and reli- 
able cost data as a means of determining the critical 
cost point could be made of inestimable value to the 
sales ‘force. 
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FRENCH RAILWAY OFFICIALS AND ENGI- 
NEERS INSPECT ELECTRIFIED LINES. 


Electrified Sections of Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Faul 


Railroad Visited. 


H. B. Earling. general manager of the C. M. & 
St. Paul Railway Co., and R. Beeuwkes, electrical 
engineer in charge of the electrification work, recently 
conducted a party of French government and railway 
officials over the electrified line of that company in 
Montana and Washington. The purpose of the visit- 
ing party was to inspect the company’s equipment, 
to secure data on tractive power, speed, and the char- 
acter of construction work. Mr. Earling and Mr. 
Beeuwkes met the visitors en route west at Mobridge, 
S. D., and conducted them from there to Seattle. 

The information thus obtained by the French 
officials and engineers is for use in a report to their 
government on the advisability of the electrification 
of all railroad lines of France. 

The inspection party was composed of the follow- 
ing gentlemen: 

Prof. Mauduit, of Nancy university, and Major 
d’'Anglards, of the ministry of transports, delegates 
of the ministry of public works and transports: M. 
Pomey and M. LeCorbeiller, telegraph engineers for 
the French government and delegates of the minister 
of telegraphs: M. Bachellery, assistant manager, and 
M. Leboucher, assistant motive power superintendent 
of the Midi railway: M. Japiot, chief mechanical 
engineer, and M. Ferrand, electrical engineer of the 
Paris, Lyons and Mediterranean railroad; M. Sabou- 
ret, assistant manager, Paris-Orleans railroad; M. 
Balling. chief engineer, Paris-Orleans railroad; M. 
Parodi, chief electrical engineer, Paris-Orleans rail- 
road: M. Debray. chief electrical engineer, French 
State railwavs: M. Barillot, electrical engineer, 
French State railways. 


WATER POWER DEVELOPMENT IN NEW 
SOUTH WALES. 


In the State of New South Wales there is under 
consideration a scheme of hydroelectric development 
of the Nymboida river. It is estimated that the cost 
would be about $175,000, and would comprise in part 
alterations to tunnel inlet works on the river, the in- 
stallation of two 800-kw. generators, a transmission 
line of 23 miles, and a distribution system in the 
towns of Grafton and South Grafton. It is the pur- 
pose to furnish power to farmers along the way. for 
small engines as well as to the towns of Grafton and 
South Grafton. | 

When the great Burrenjack Dam. in connection 
with the Murrumbidgee irrigation scheme, was under 
construction the possibilities for hydroelectric develop- 
ment were also considered. Apart from the large 
volume of water drawn from the reservoir for irriga- 
tion purposes, a small continuous supply will be re- 
leased for domestic, stock, and riparian requirements. 
By this release there will be always available from the 
reservoir the equivalent of 165 cu. ft. of water per 
second discharged under a head of too ft. This is 
equivalent to approximately 1400 kw. at the dam, 
or. converted into electricity and transmitted to a 
distance of 100 miles, 938 kw.. or 8,217,000 kw-hr. per 
annum. The power thus generated could be utilized 
by about six or eight towns within a radius of 100 
miles of the dam. 
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Foundation Excavation of Power House Site, Showing Tunnel Openings for Penstocks. 


Structural Details of Plant Extension 
at Niagara Falls 


Plant Extension by Hydro-Electric Power Commission to Increase 
Capacity by 40,000-Hp.—Structural Features—Equipment Involved 


N 1918 the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario decided to enlarge the plant of the On- 
tario Power Co., which had been acquired by the 

Commission. The enlargement of this plant, wholiy 
an emergency measure calculated to provide energy 
pending the completion of the larger Queens- 
ton-Chippewa development at Niagara Falls, Ont., 
consisted of the installation of a third conduit, parallel 
to the two existing conduits, and the construction of 
an addition to the old power house. Completion of 
the work within 12 months after it was started in 
March, 1918, not only adds from 40,000 to 50,000 hp. 
to the plant, .but also constitutes a neat record of 
attainment for the engineers entrusted with the work. 
Although the demand for energy created by the war 
emergency has ceased to exist, the demand created by 
the large number of new industries attracted by the 
power facilities offered by the Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission has already appropriated a large part of 
the additional output provided by the new unit. 


THE ORIGINAL PLANT. 


The original plant as existing before the recently 
installed addition consisted of a forebay, two conduits 
and their respective surge tanks, the necessary pen- 
stocks, power house, turbines ‘and generators. No 
addition to the forebay to accommodate the new con- 
duit was necessary since the forebay and gatehouse 
were built ta accommodate a third conduit. The ar- 
rangement of the forebay is such that an accumulation 
of ice above the entrance to the conduits is very im- 
probable. That the forebay accommodation is ade- 
quate is indicated by the fact that a blind thimble 20 ft. 
in diameter to provide for an extension was installed 
when the gatehouse was erected. 

The two original conduits, the diameters and 
lengths of which are, respectively, 18 and 6600 ft., are 
capable of delivering sufficient water to develop 162,- 
ooo hp. Conduit No. 1, the first one constructed, was 
built in 1903 of steel plate imbedded in concrete, 
whereas conduit No. 2 was built of reinforced con- 


crete placed on a continuous concrete saddle. The 
two conduits terminate in surge tanks of different 
kinds and deliver through penstocks directing the 
water down to the power house at the lower level 
below the falls. Conduits Nos. 1 and 2 deliver through 
six and eight penstocks respectively. Surge tank 
No. I, a simple tank type with small capacity, pre- 
vents surge pressure during intervals of load rejection 
by means of an overflow into a spillway. Surge tank 
No. 2, however, the first of the Johnson differential 
type ever constructed, is capable of acting as a regu- 
lator for the plant as a whole, by reason of its size 
and differential action. It also is equipped with an 
overflow leading to a spillway. 

The mechanical equipment driven by the two old 
conduits consists of 14 turbines with a rated capacity 
of 189,600 b-hp. directly connected to generators with 
a rated capacity of 149,000 kv-a. 


THE New Conpuit No. 3. | 


Conduit No. 3, the one recently constructed, con- 
sists of a 13.5-ft. diameter wood-stave pipe 6700 ft. 
long, uniting the gatehouse and the surge tank and 
penstocks. Connection is made with the 20-ft. diameter 
thimble at the gatehouse by means of a reinforced 
concrete reducer 25 ft. long. The connection between 
the wood-stave pipe and the concrete reducer is made 
by means of another steel thimble 13.5 ft. in diameter 
and 6 ft. long. This thimble, which projects 2 ft. from 
the concrete reducer, extends 114 ft. into the wood- 
stave barrel. The union between the wood and thim- 
ble was sealed by tightening the bands around the 
staves. Connection with the surge tank and penstocks 
is made by means of a steel distributor, the diameter 
and length of which are 13.5 and 179.5 ft., respec- 
tively. The steel distributor is united to a section of 
reinforced concrete pipe leading to the surge tank. 
The concrete pipe is laid on a horizontal curve, the 
end of which bends upward through 90° to form an 
elbow connection with the center of the bottom of the 
surge tank. 
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DETAILS OF CONDUIT. 


A section of the pipe 1000 ft. long adjacent to the 
forebay, and a section 825 ft. long adjacent to the 


Channeling and Drilling in Section of Ditch Passing Through 
Rock. 


steel distributor, are incased in concrete as a means 
-of protecting the upper portion. The conduit is pro- 
tected from variable water pressure on the outside by 
means of two vitrified drains extending along the 
sides of the conduit from station 9 + 00 to the pen- 
stock. They discharge into the penstock drains which 
conduct the drainage water down through the power 
house to the lower level of the river. The first 300-ft. 
section of the drain is 6 in. in diameter, whereas the 
rest is 8 in. The two drains are interconnected at 
200-ft. intervals by 6-in. horizontal laterals laid under 
the conduit. . 

Saddles which are built of timber pieces bolted 
together support the conduit throughout its lower 
semi-circumference. They served also during the con- 
struction work as forms for the lower half of the 
conduit. These saddles were designed not only to 
support the finished conduit in its proper line and 
grade. but also to prevent diametral deformation 
caused by uneven settlement of backfill, or uneven 
hydrostatic pressure, when the pipe may not be run- 
ning full. Prevention of spreading of the upper ends 
‘of the saddles is obtained by cantilever action in the 
upper 3 ft. of the ribs of the saddles. The cantilever 
action is obtained by the stiffening effect of two 34-in. 
bands in each saddle, which enter the structure of the 
‘saddle about 3 ft. below the tops of the ribs, which 
pass around under the lower side of the conduit and 
which react against heavy cast-iron washers braced 
against diagonal offsets in the ribs of the saddles. 


DETAILS OF THE STEEL DISTRIBUTOR AND PENSTOCKS. 


The steel distributor, which extends between sta- 
tions 66+77 and 68+ 56.5, is connected to four steel 
penstocks by means of as many reducing tees riveted 
to the distributor. The tees are constructed of 14-in. 
plates riveted together in sections cut from beaver 
board patterns. In preparing the patterns, wood 
frames were built around the shop-assembled dis- 
tributors in such a manner that the framework resem- 
bled joists or ribs shaping the tees. The beaver board 
strips were tacked to these joints, were match-marked 
and were used as patterns from which to lay out the 
‘corresponding steel plates. The patterned plates later 
were sheared, punched and assembled and bolted to 
the distributors to insure their assembly in the field. 
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Conduit No. 3 is connected with the turbines 
through penstocks Nos. 15 and 16. These penstocks 
are built up of steel plates 3% in. thick at the upper 
end and 13/16 in. at the bottom. The thickness of 
the plates is designed to accommodate the maximum 
static head that will occur, the dynamic head caused 
by closing the turbine gates in 3 sec. with 
relief valve closed, and the deterioration of the metal 
on account of wear and corrosion. The effective head 
resulting from the combined static and dynamic heads 
is 150 ft. at the upper end of the penstock and 320 ft. 
at the lower end. Unit stresses adopted in designing 
the penstocks to resist the static heads only, exclusive 
of metal provided to compensate for corrosion, were 
15,000 lb. per sq. in. for tension, 10,000 for shear 
and 20,000 for compression. The desirability of 
maintaining maximum joint efficiency necessitated a 
change in the type of longitudinal joints as the thick- 
ness of the shell changed. This efficiency was main- 
tained by adopting triple riveted lap construction in 
longitudinal seams in platés varying from 3/8 to 7/16 
in. and by adopting triple riveted butt construction 
in the seams in plates thicker than 7/16 in. Single 
riveted lap construction was adopted for the circum- 
ferential joints. 

The new penstocks, the lengths of which are 216.2 
ft., drop vertically through 48.3 ft. from the dis- 
tributor, then bend 45° and extend 99 ft. toward the 
power house, and then bend 45° more and extend 
horizontally into the power house. Each _ penstock 
tube, which is surrounded by lean concrete containing 
a 12-in. drain discharging into the corresponding 
draft tube, terminates in a reducer with two openings 
making 90° horizontal bends from the axis of the 
horizontal portion of the delivery end of the pen- 
stock. The flanges on the openings of a reducer are 
bolted to the metal casing of the turbine. The steel 
plates for the penstocks were assembled in place. Two 
10-ft. and two 10.5-ft. valves responding to hydraulic 
control are set with their top ends approximately 
20 ft. below the center line of the distributor. 


THE DIFFERENTIAL TYPE, JOHNSON Surce TANK 


The outer diameter and height of which are 60 and 
78 ft., respectively, is centered over the vertical 


Excavation for Condult No. 3 and Method of Supporting Old 
Steel Sheet Piling. 


13.5-ft. concrete pipe connecting the tank with the 
distributor. The steel bottom of the tank, which is 
constructed of %-in. flat plates, field riveted, rests on 
a carefully leveled 2-in. grout course spread over a 
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thin concrete footing poured on the solid rock. A 
circular steel riser 12 ft. in diameter by 69 high, ex- 
tends upward from the bottom of the tank, providing 
a 9-in. opening around the outer side of the riser for 
the lower ports. This ring is divided into 12 ports, 
the area of each of which is 2.4 sq. ft. Two ports over 
the short turn of the inlet pipe are to be sealed. since 
they are not deemed necessary to the calculated func- 
tioning of the tank. Another horizontal group of 
ports is placed in the riser 34 ft. above the bottom of 
the tank. The steel bottom supports the riser by 
means of brackets to which bottom and riser are 
riveted. Circumferential angles riveted to the riser at 
regular intervals provide the necessary rigidity to 
resist unbalanced internal and external pressure 
caused by a head outside of the riser. 

The thickness of the shell of the tank varies grad- 
ually from 1 in. at the bottom to 14 in. at the top. 
Anchors with turnbuckles connect the steel roof 
trusses supporting the timber roof with the riser to 
prevent vibration during load changes. 


DETAILS OF Power HoUsE. 


Concrete and structural steel were selected for 
material from which to construct the power house. 
The substructure and rear wall are designed to act as 
gravity structures, whereas the front and north walls 
and the roof are designed to act as reinforced struc- 
tures. The steel work for the interior columns, roof 
trusses and crane were designed to act independently 
of the walls, so that it could serve in place of false- 
work for the erection of the machinery. A standard 
gage track, which enters the north wall at elevation 
368, is provided in the new portion of the power 


house as an extension of this track through the old 


portion, It is laid along en incline from the power 
house to a connection with the International Street 
Railway at the top of the bank near the International 
bridge. i 

Some details of the new addition to the power 
house are different from similar details in the old 
structure. These details include the elevation of the 
axis of the turbines, the arrangement of the spillway 
and necessarilv the design of the front wall. A weir 
was built below the draft tubes of units Nos. 1 to 14, 
the crest of which was placed at e'evation 353, where- 


Temporary Construction Trestle at Power House Site. 


as normal elevation of Niagara river is 343. This 
difference of elevation results in an approximate loss 
of head of to ft. in the old units almost continuously. 
Ry lowering the weir below the draft tubes of units 
15 and 16, it was possible to set the new turbine units 


and floor 10 ft. lower than the old units and floor. 
The elevations of the o'd and new floor levels are 
368 and 358, respectively. 

Lowering the floor in the new portion of the power 
house necessitated considerable care in the design of 


Tunnel Under International Rallway Tracks and Channeled 
Walis. 


the two exposed walls. The section of the new por- 
tion of the front wall was fixed by the section of the 
old portion, although the new portion extends Io ft. 
lower than the old portion. The fact that the front 
wall is intended to act as a cantilever to resist a 40-ft. 
head caused by a §0-ft. rise of the water level in 
flood time necessitated the use of an unusual amount 
of reinforcing steel. The elevation of the window 
sill, which was raised after the flood of 1909 broke 
through the windows and flooded the power house, 1s 
fixed at 388. Raising the sills in the old portion of 
the wall required the strengthening of this portion, a 
fact which had to be considered in the design of the 
new extension. <A _ semi-reinforced cantilever and 
gravity section was adopted for the end wall which is 
subjected to the same pressure caused by flood waters 
as the pressure to which the front wall is subjected. 
The opening in this wall required to accommodate the 
entrance of cars can, if necessary, be sealed bv stop 
logs in time of high water. | 

No special considerations were necessary in the 
design of the rear wall on account of the fact that the 
lower portion of it is set 20 ft. into solid rock, The 
wall was designed to act as a stepped gravity struc- 
ture, although some reinforcing steel was provided 
along the inner vertical face and about openings for 
drains and conduits as a means of compensating for 
the concrete eliminated. The wall extends from ele- 
vations 357 to 414.5. A 6-in. reinforced concrete slab 
roof, designed to support 150 lb. per sq. ft. moving 
load, was adopted for the new portion of the power 
house to provide against accidents caused by rocks 
falling from the cliff, or by water flowing down the 
cliff and freezing on the roof. Drains from the roof 
which extend downward along the inner side of the 
front wall discharge into the outer end of the draft 
tube. Those which extend downward through the 
concrete in the rear wall discharge into the 2 by 5-ft. 
longitudinal drain, the elevation of the invert of which 
iS 377.5, extends throughout the back wall, and dis- 
charges at its east end. The concrete for the power 
house is placed by the pneumatic process. . 

A common sump served by centrifugal pumps is 
used to drain the interior of the new-building. ; This 
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sump is situated at the north end of a trough extend- 
ing across the building between the new turbine units 
into which all minor floor drains discharge. Only one 
pump is required to keep the sump empty, although 
two are provided to insure proper drainage in case one 


Draft Tube and Talilrace Form in Piace on Power House Site. 


of the pumps fails to function. Each pump is driven 
by a direct-connected 30-hp., 25-cycle, 220-volt motor, 
has a 10-in. suction, and delivers 1500 gal. per min. 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT. 


The turbines, which are double runner, central 
discharge units with spiral casings, operate at 187.5 
r.p.m. and deliver 20,000 hp. at 180-ft. head. They 
discharge into the circular end of the draft tube, the 
axis of which is vertical. The draft tube bends 
through a vertical curve of 90° and changes from a 
circular section to a rectangular section of such 
dimensions that the horizontal velocity of the dis- 
charged water is 4 ft. per sec. 

The generators are of 15,000 kv-a. capacity, 12,000 
volts, 3-phase, 25 cycles, turning at 187.5 r.p.m. These 
generators are cooled by fans located in the generator 
pits which draw air as desired from either the interior 
or the exterior of the power house. 


EXCAVATING. 


Means employed to excavate the trench depended 
upon the material and the situation of the trench. The 
rock was plastered where possible and was channeled 
where blasting was dangerous to the adjacent conduit. 
Blasting was used only where the distance between 
center lines of conduit No. 2 and proposed conduit 
No. 3 were separated more than 24 ft. Even where 
blasting was resorted to, it was done on the side of 
the trench away from conduit No. 2. Channeling was 
done on the entire near side of the trench and on the 
outside along the rock portions along which the center 
lines of conduits No. 2 and No. 3 were 24 ft. or less 
apart. The material was taken from the trench by 
locomotive cranes, derricks or shovels, depending on 
the material and other conditions. In earth cut, one 
side of the trench was allowed to slope but the other 
side was held vertical by the old steel sheet piling 
driven along the trench when conduit No. 2 was built. 
This piling had to be braced by sills stretched along 
the top and held by wire cables anchored in solid 
ground beside conduit No. 1. The excavated material 
-was disposed of locally by dumping some of it in 
uneven places along the bank in front of Victoria 
Park and by using the rest for backfill. 

A tunnel crossing under the International Railway 
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tracks was adopted instead of an open cut on account 
of the fact that the solid rock extends to the surface 
of the ground. The crown thickness under the tracks 
was between 4 and 5 ft. The fact that the tracks 
crossed diagonally was not particularly detrimental to 
making the tunnel. Channeling was necessary in all 
surface cuts near the surge tank on account of the 
presence of the old surge tanks and other installed 
equipment. The rock in the penstock tubes and in the 
excavation for the addition to the power house was 
blasted and removed by cars which were loaded by 
cranes and dump buckets. Careful scaling of loose 
stone on the cliff had to be done before work could be 
started with safety on the power house excavation. 

= All permanent machinery and other parts of the 
new unit No. 3 were shipped in sections and were 
field-assembled on account of the large size of the 
parts. Even handling the sections of some of the 
equipment required the use of heavy derricks. The 
valves in the penstocks were handled by temporary 
derricks but the turbines and power house machinery 
was handled by means of the permanent crane erected 
as a part of the power house. 

The conduits cross at station 5 the Dufferin Island 
channel, a small stream which enters the Niagara 
river a few hundred feet downstream from the gate- 
house. This stream was dammed while work on the 
conduit was in progress. Seepage through the rock 
into that portion of the trench between the gatehouse 
and Dufferin Island, which was considerable, how-. 
ever, was a source of trouble. The trench was drained 
satisfactorily by a low-lift centrifugal pump with 
18-in. suction operated by a 50-hp. motor. 


EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES. 


Experiments to determine the hydraulic character- 
istics of units Nos. 1 and 2 were performed before 
unit No. 3 was installed. These tests were made not 
only on the conduits, but on the penstocks. Consider- 
able information was obtained from these tests which 
was useful in the design of unit No. 3. Some of the 
information obtained is that the head of water over 
the top of the lower end of the conduit must be 8 ft. 
to maintain a full barrel when the plant is in oper- 
ation, and that the order of desirability of material 
for lining the conduits, based on’ the coefficient of 


Castings for New Turbines. 


roughness, is concrete, wood and steel. The coefficient 
of roughness of concrete 1s only slightly larger than 
that of wood, but that of steel is considerably larger 
than that of concrete or wood. The maximum total 
loss of head between gatehouse and penstock is 32 ft., 
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the velocity in the conduit will be between 19.2 and 
20.5 ft. per sec., the quantity of water discharged will 
be between 2750 and 2930 cu. ft. per sec., and the cor- 
responding turbine horsepower developed will be beż 
tween 45,000 and 48,000. The controlling elevations 


New Conduit No. 3, Old Concrete Conduit No. 2, and 8-In. 
Tile Drain. 


are: At the forebay, 554; at center of distributor over 
penstock, 507.25; at axis of turbine, 363.40, and at the 
mouth of the draft tube, 337.50. 


PERSONNEL. 


The construction of unit No. 3 was affected by 
force account under the direction of the technical staff 
of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, 
of which Sir Adam Beck is chairman and F. A. Gaby 
is chief engineer. The technical staff responsible for 
the design and construction includes H. G. Acres, 
hydraulic engineer; T. H. Hogg, assistant hydraulic 
engineer; M. V. Sauer, designing hydraulic engineer ; 
E. T. Brandon, electrical engineer; A. H. Hull, assist- 
ant electrical engineer; A. V. Trimble, construction 
engineer; Walter Jackson, resident engineer; J. F. 


a 
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Details of Saddies. View Shows Well the Comparative Size of 
Conduit No. 3. 


McGraw, general superintendent of construction ; 
F. A. Burgar, field superintendent. 


The Metropolitan Edison Co. of Reading, Pa., 
reports that during the past year it passed the 10.000 
mark in number of customers receiving service. Even 
under the many war restrictions placed upon business 
during 1918 the company made a net increase of 426 
customers during the vear. 
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TRANSITION PERIOD IN ELECTROCHEMI- 
CAL AND ELECTROMETALLURGICAL 
INDUSTRIES IN FRANCE. 


4 
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New Uses for Energy, Surplus Production and Market 
be | Control Features. 

' War has given to certain products of the electro- 
chemical and electrometallurgical industries a develop- 
ment larger than required by the peace market. For 
instance the production of carbide during the last four 
years has increased by four. Yet previous to the war 
the market was fairly supplied. As it is not possible 
to expect a sufficient increase of peace demands to 
absortnrll. that could be produced by the war estab- 


‘lishments it. will be necessary to reduce the production 


of carbide to the prewar figures (34,000 tons) to 
avoid a general fall in price Which would cripple this 
industry. This will free a considerable amount of 
power and necessitate shutting down a large number 
of electric furnaces. 

The same thing is the case in the industry of the 
ferroalloys. This last industry will have to compete 
with the same industry in Norway where it utilizes 
considerable water power located at proximity of sea 
ports. The German market which absorbed before 
the war three-quarters of the French production of 
ferroalloys is closed. 

If the carbide and the ferro-alloys industries will 
have to go through a difficult period of readaptation 
it is to be feared that the gigantic installations for the 
production of nitric acid from cynamide that were 
erected to supply the need of the explosive industry 
will not be able to find a sufficient market in the fertil- 
izer industry. 

The aluminum industry will. adapt itself more 
rapidly to the new conditions of peace. Its use in the 
electrical and metallurgical industry are rather prom- 
ising. It is mainly a question of the relative costs of 
different materials. 

Electric steel will find after a short period of 
readjustment an increasing market and in both regions 
of the Alps and of the Loire this industry is assured 
of an increasing development. Already before the 
war the world production had increased from 94,802 
tons in 1910 to 160,000 tons in 1913. Since the war 
the world production has increased to much higher 
values. It is the aim that the French electric 
steel industry, the first to be initiated, will have a large 
share of this world expansion which will no doubt 
continue after the resumption of the steel industry to 
a normal peace basis. 

The reconstruction period will little affect the 
aluminum and electric steel industry of France but 
will be trying to the carbide and ferro-alloys industries 
whereas the cyanamide industry will have to be alto- 
gether shifted to new purposes. The organization 
of the producers in syndicates for the regulation of 
production and the prevention of competition on the 
market will greatly ease the handicap inherent to the 
period of readaptation. These combines will have as 
their purpose the co-ordination of the production to 
the consumption, stabilization of the market and the 
maintenance of equitable prices. 

Of 300,000 hp. harnessed in the department of 
Savoie 100,000 hp. will be uncalled for if new local 
uses are not found for power. It is to be hoped that 
in the near future the railroads will be electrified in 
the Alps and absorb economically a-large amount of 
France’s water power. IC | 
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Comparison of Mechanical Stokers 


Classification of Mechanical Stokers—Salient Features 
of the Different Stokers — Influence of the Stoker 
Upon Draft, Combustion Chamber, Etc. — Part 1 


By ROBERT JUNE 


Mechanical Engineer. 


TOKER-FIRED furnaces have many advantages 
S over hand-firing, but where a stoker insta:lation 

is contemplated, there are many features to be 
considered. It is true that the stokers feed coal to the 
fire automatically, but if the coal has first to be fed 
to the stoker hopper by hand, the automatic advantage 
is lost. In a general way, it may be stated that a 
stoker installation is not advantageous, except possibly 
for diminishing smoke, unless the automatic feature 
is carried to the handling of the coal and ash, as 
where coal and ash-handling apparatus is not installed 
there is no saving of labor. In large plants, however, 
stokers used in conjunction with modern methods of 
coal storage, coal and ash handling, make possible a 
large labor saving. In small plants, the labor saving 
for stokers over hand-fired furnaces, is negligible, and 
the expense of installation is no less, proportionately, 
than in large plants. Stokers are, therefore, advisable 
in small plants only where the saving in fuel will be 
large, or where the smoke question 1s important. 

Interest on investment, repairs, depreciation and 
steam required for blast and stoker drive, must all 
be considered. The upkeep cost will, in general, be 
higher than for hand-fired furnaces. Stokers, how- 
ever, make possible the use of cheaper fuels, with as 
high or higher economy than is obtainable under oper- 
ating conditions in hand-fired furnaces, with a better 
grade of fuel. The better efficiency obtainable with 
a good stoker is due to more even and continuous fir- 
ing, as against the intermittent firing of the hand-fired 
furnaces; constant air supply, as against a variation 
in this supply, to meet varying furnace conditions in 
hand-fired furnaces; and doing away, to a large 
extent, with the necessitv of working the fires. 


WHY STOKERS ARE EFFICIENT. 


Mechanical stokers, as a class, are more effective 
in preventing smoke than hand-firing, for the reason 
that their continuous action is productive of uniform 
development of the volatile gases. Where stokers feed 
irregularly, the effect 1s identical with hand-firing, and 
it is necessary not only to employ an auxiliary mixing 
apparatus, but also to furnish at times an extra 
supply of air, in order to secure the complete combus- 
tion of the volatile gas evolved after a fresh charge 
of fuel is added. It follows that. for periods of light 
load. the stoker engine should be throttled down to 
the lowest possible speed, rather than be started and 
stopped intermittently. 

The high efficiency of mechanical stokers is due to: 

1. Uniformity of feed. 

2. Proper proportion of air and combustible. 

3. Absence of excessive air dilution, as when the 
fire doors are opened in connection with hand-firing. 

4. Self cleaning. 

There is a tendency in all stokers to cause a loss 
of some good fuel through siftings to the ash-pit, and 


suitable arrangements should be made to reclaim this. 

Just as with hand-firing, daily records are essential 
with any type of stoker. If the most economical re- 
sults are to be obtained. Only by frequent observa- 
tion, is it possible to determine the proper adjustment 
of air supply, depth of fire, and rate of fuel. Don’t 
leave the determination of these items to your fire- 
man’s casual guess. The best engineer you can get— 
in or out of your plant—is the cheapest man to stand- 
ardize your firing practice. 

And once he has formulated standard practice, 
don't think that all is done and that you and he can 
go away and forget your stokers. Ten chances to one, 
your boiler-room crew is constantly changing, and in 
these days, you have no guarantee that two succeeding 
shipments of coal will come from the same mine, or 
that they will be of similar characteristics. Call your 
engineer back to check up methods and results of fir- 
ing, every week or two at first. Later, his visits can 
be cut down to once a month, if conditions warrant, 
but even with a stable, intelligent and willing boiler- 
room crew, and uniform coal, the monthly inspection 
should be rigidly adhered to. Stokers are often con- 
demned by owners as inefficient and inferior to hand- 
firing. because no particular attention has been paid 
to them beyond keeping them supplied with coal. 


SMOKE AND STOKERS. 


The stoker 1s not a cure-all for the smoke evil. 
It 1s a decided alleviative in many cases, and an actual 
specific in many others, but to say that the installation 
of stokers will eliminate smoke in any and all circum- 
stances, is to ignore evident facts. 

There are any number of plants burning a wide 
variety of fuels in ordinary hand-fred furnaces, in 
extension furnaces, and on automatic stokers, that are 
operating under service conditions practically without 
smoke. Experience has shown, however, that no 
plant will operate smokelessly under any and all con- 
ditions of service, nor 1s there any plant in which 
the degree of smokelessness does not depend upon 
the operating force. 

When fires must be brought up quickly, operatives 
in handling certain types of stokers will use their slice 
bars freely to break up the green portion of the fire. 
In fact, when a load is suddenly thrown on the station 
the steam pressure can often be maintained only in 
this way, and such use of the slice bar will cause 
smoke with the very best type of stoker. In a certain 
plant, using a highly volatile coal, and operating boil- 
ers equipped with ordinary hand-fired furnaces, exten- 
sion hand-fired furnaces and stokers, in which the 
boilers with the different types of furnaces were on 
separate stacks, a difference in smoke from the differ- 
ent types of furnaces was apparent at light loads, but 
when a heavy load was thrown on the plant, all three 
stacks would smoke to the same extent, and it was 
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impossible to judge which type of furnace was on 
one or the other of the stacks. 

While it is absolutely true, and should at all times 
be remembered that the question of smokelessness is 
largely one of degree and dependent to a much greater 
extent than is ordinarily appreciated upon the handling 
of the fuel and the furnace by the operators, be these 
furnaces hand-fired or automatically-fired, it 1s a fact 
that the best results are obtained with a good stoker, 
properly operated. The reason for this is, that in 
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Fig. 1—B & W Chain-Grate Stoker. 


practically all stoker installations, there is, as com- 
pared with hand-firing, a much longer time for com- 
bustion, the volatile gases as they are distilled being 
acted upon by ignition arches or other arches, before 
thev strike the heating surfaces. In many instances, 
stokers are installed with an extension beyond the 
boiler front. which gives an added length of travel 
during wlfich the gases are acted upon by the radiant 
heat from the ignition or supplementary arches, and 
here again*the long travel gives time for the volatile 
gases to be properly consumed. 


STOKERS AND [ABor. 


In plants of 2000 hp. and over, the installation of 
mechanical stokers and coal conveyors effects a con- 
siderable saving in labor. With smaller plants, inter- 
est on investment, depreciation and other items of 
expense, may make hand-fring more desirable, 
although it should be noted that there are stoker 
equipped plants of 300 hp. which are considered a 
good investment by their owners. 

A stoker of the self-cleaning, slow-running type. 
requires much less attention than a hand-fired furnace. 
With hand-fring. one fireman can effectively attend 
to the water, coal and ashes of about 200 hp. or handle 
coal for 500 hp., whereas, with good automatic 
stokers, equipped with overhead bunkers and down 
spouts, he can readily take care of 4000 hp. 

TYPES OF STOKERS. 

There are three principal types of stokers—chain 
grate, overfeed and underfeed. In addition, there are 
several special tvpes, such as down-draft and sprinkler. 
A classification of the best known American makes 


follows: 
Chain Grate—Babcock & Wilcox, Green, Playford, 


MeKinzie. [linois, [Taclede-Christy, Westinghouse, 

and Coxe. 
Overfeed-Step-Grates-Front-Feed—Roney, Wilk- 

inson and Acme. Step-Grates-Side-leed: Murphy. 


Detroit and Model. 
Under feed—Jones, American, Taylor, Riley, West- 
inghouse and Type “E”. 
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Dozwmn-Draft—Hawley. 
Sprinkler—Swift, Vulcan, Galt. 


CHAIN GRATE STOKERS. 


The standard type of chain grate is one of the 
most popular forms of automatic stokers for burning 
small sizes of high ash and free-burning bituminous 
coals (30 to 40% volatile matter and 10 to 20% ash). 
It is also adapted to lignites and the very high ash 
coals of the West. With low-ash coals at high rate 
of combustion, the grate is apt to become overheated, 
and breakage, with attendant high maintenance may 
result. | 

The standard chain grate embodies a moving end- 
less chain of grate bars, mounted on a frame with 
provision for the continuous and uniform feeding of 
coal into the furnace, the fuel and grate moving 
together. As usually installed, the fuel surface of 
the grate is horizontal, though in some designs, it is 
given a slight incline toward the bridge-wall. The 
operations of feeding the coal, carrying it through 
the progressive stages of combustion, removing the 
ashes and clinkers, and maintaining a clean grate and 
free air supply, are automatic. The driving mechan- 
ism consists of a gear train, actuated by ratchet and 
pawls, the arms carrying the latter being given a recip- 
rocating motion by an eccentric mounted on a line 
shaft. The latter may be driven by any type of 
engine or motor, and the speed of the grate regulated 
by varying the stroke of the arm carrying the pawls. 

The fuel is fed into a hopper placed at the 
front end of the furnace and the depth of the fuel 
regulated by a guillotine damper. The front part of 
the furnace 1s provided with a flat or slightly inclined 
arch, the function of which is obvious. The entire 
grate and driving mechanism is mounted on a perma- 
nent truck and may readily be removed from 
beneath the boiler. The thickness of the fire and the 
speed of the grate should be so regulated, that when 
the fuel has reached the end of the grate, it shall have 
been completely consumed, and incandescent ashes 
only will be discharged into the pit. 

In the earlier forms, chain grates had an objec- 
tionable feature, in that the admission of large 
amounts of excess air at the rear of the furnace 
through the grates was possible. This objection has 
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Fig. 2.—Coxe Chain-Grate Stoker, Showing, Arch, Furnace 
Cnamber, Ash Pit, Etc: 
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been largely overcome in recent models, by the use of 
some such device as the bridge-wall water-box and 
suitable dampers. A distinct advantage of chain 
grates over other types is that they can be withdrawn 
trom the furnace for inspection or repairs, without 
interfering in any way with the boiler setting. 

Chain-grate stokers in general produce less smoke 
than other overfeed or underfeed types, due to the 
fact that there are no cleaning periods necessary. 
Such periods occur with the latter types of stokers 
at intervals depending upon the character of the fuel 
used and the rate of combustion. With chain-grate 
stokers, the cleaning is continuous and automatic, and 
no periods occur when smoke will necessarily be 
produced. | 7 

This class of stoker is particularly successful in 
burning low grades of coal, running high in ash and 
volatile matter, which can only be burned with diff- 
culty on the other types. 
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Fig. 3.—Two Views of Tayior Underfeed Stoker. 


The standard type of chain grate is not adapted 
to coking coals, on account of the swelling action 
of the fuel under the ignition arch. The chain grate 
may be modified to burn this class of fuel by introduc- 
ing inclined coking plates immediately under the front 
of the distillation. This agitation prevents the coal 
from fusing together and by the time the fuel reaches 
the grate proper it no longer tends to cake. 


INDIVIDUAL CHAIN GRATE STOKERS. 


The general characteristics of chain-grate stokers 
have already been described. It may be of interest, 
however, to set down the individual characteristics 
of a representative number of chain grate stokers. 
It should be understood, of course, that the fact that 
a particular stoker is mentioned by name, does not 
mean that the use of that stoker is recommended in 
preference to some other which is not mentioned. 


Bascock & WILcox CHAIN-GRATE STOKER. 


Coals Best Adapted For—Bituminous high volatile. 

Draft—Natural or forced. 

Arch Construction—Parallel to grate, extending over 
two-thirds or more of grate surface. 

Constructural Features—Bridge-wall fitted with water- 
back to prevent grate bars from being burned. Construction 
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grate surface. 
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excludes air at side of stoker. Structural channels between 
upper and lower layers of chain at rear of grate, form a 
number, of air baftles. Arrangement is such that a varying 
amount of air may be admitted to the rear of stoker to meet 
varying conditions of combustion. Any in-leakage of air at 
rear prevented by bridge-wall water-box, connected to circu- 
lation of boiler. 

Operational Features—With normal uniform load, the 
type of ignition arch and setting insure smokeless combustion, 
but careful manipulation is necessary with rapidly fluctuat- 
ing loads to prevent the formation of smoke. 

ILLINOIS CHAIN-GRATE STOKER. 


+ 


Coals Best Adapted For—Illinois, Kansas, Iowa, Ohio, 
Arkansas and other Middle West coals, running 10 to 25 
cent ash. i - 
‘i Draft—Natural or forced. Draft should be about 6 
in. for high ash and .4 in. for low ash coals. At these 
drafts, the stoker will average 42 Ib. of coal per sq. ft. of 
Arch Construction—Flat suspended. : 
Constructural Featurcs—Hand-operated dampers, built: 
into place between upper and lower traveling links, permits 
cutting off active chain grate surface. Arrangement permits 
use of a “short fire” at light loads, without excessive air 
leakage. ' , 
Operational Features—Fuel bed depth 5 to 6 in. Rate 
of combustion varies proportionately to square foot of draft 


over fire. 
GREEN CHAIN-GRATE STOKER. 


Coals Best Adapted For—Type “K” is -built for long- 
flaming bituminous. Type “L” for coking bituminous coals. 

Draft—Type “K” uses natural draft. Type “L” either 
natural or forced. 

Arch Construction—Is ventilated flat suspended type. 

Constructional Features—Air in-leakage between chain 
and side walls prevented by adjustable flanges. In type “L” 
an inclined moving apron is provided to coke the fuel before 
it passes out onto the chain. A stationary water-back at 
times is used on bridge-wall. 

Operational Features—Approximately 10 lb. of coal per 
sq. ft. of grate surface can be burned for each .l in. draft 
available over fire. .6 in. draft required to burn 50 Ib. per 
sq. ft. of grate surface per hour on type “K”. : ; 


PLAYFORD CHAIN-GRATE STOKER. 


Coals Best Adapted For—Free burning bituminous. 

Draft—Natural. .15 to .2 in. over fre for normal loads. 
.2 to .4 in. for loads up to 200%. 

Arch Construction—Ventilated air-cooled flat type. 

Constructional Feature—Air in-leakage in rear prevented 
by either fixed or movable water-back, or in some types of 
construction, by a special air-cooled movable back. Stress 
laid by manufacturers on movable feature, on ground that 
it permits holding fuel bed on the grate, until entirely 
consumed. | | 
' LACLEDE-CHRISTY CHAIN-GRATE STOKER. 


_ Coals Best Adapted For—Illinois, Middle Western 
bituminous; also Eastern long-flaming coals. 

Draft—Natural. 

Arch Construction—Flat suspended type. 
_. Constructional Feature—Air in-leakage at front and 
sides prevented by fuel gate being set against ignition arch 
and side frame construction, using ledge tile composed of 
special abrasive refractory. Leakage at rear, prevented by 
bafhes between upper and lower chain. Bridge-wall over- 
hangs grate. | 

Operational Features—Best fuel-bed depth 5 to 6 in. 
Overloads up to 250% not uncommon, but require high draft. 


WESTINGHOUSE CHAIN-GRATE STOKER. 


Coals Best Adapted For—Long-flaming bituminous. 
Draft—Natural. Minimum .15 in.; maximum 6 in. 
Arch Construction—Flat suspended. -E 
Constructional Feature—Air in-leakage in front and rear, 
prevented by arrangement of frames and baffles. 
Operational Feature—Combustion rates up to 50 Ib. of 
coal per sq. ft. of grate surface can be obtained. 


Coxe TRAVELING GRATE. 


Coals Best Adapted For—Anthracite and anthracite-rice. 
Draft—Forced only. 
Arch Construction—Upward inclination toward rear. 
_ Operational Feature—175 to 200% load. can be carried 
with 3-in. pressure in the ash-pit. 
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Notice to Subscribers. 


As a part of the War Revenue Bill, Congress 
enacted the Zone Postal Law. Obviously this 
discriminates against the periodical subscriber 
who is unfortunate enough to live a long dis- 
tance from the city where his magazine is pub- 
lished. 

The first increase in Zone Rates for the past 
year has been borne by the publisher. 

In putting the second rates into effect, the 
Publishers of Electrical Review will, starting 
July 1, add to the subscription price the exact 
amount of increase in postage, figured by zones: 


Electric Fan Service 


OT weather has by this time made its appear- 
H ance in practically all parts of the country and 

this means, of course, that the electric fan sea- 
son is in full swing. On past occasions we have re- 
peatedly pointed out that while this is and will remain 
the fan season in the sense of being the period of 
greatest sale and use, it is also the period of greatest 
opportunity in educating the public how to get the 
most effective use out of the fan and that the fan is 
capable of utilization for many other purposes and 
should be kept available for these after the hot spell 
has passed. In other words, the dealer, jobber, manu- 
facturer and central station can each help in rendering 
this greater fan service. Intelligent action along this 
line means appreciation by the public which results in 
more fans sold, more fans used in the summer and 
more fans used throughout the year. 


Chicago's Co-operative Sales Campaign 
HICAGO’S electrical industries seem to have 
grasped the co-operation idea at last and with 

the true “I Will’ spirit are rapidly forging 
ahead of many localities that boast of having adopted 
this spirit long ago. This is evidenced by the appli- 
ance sale campaign which was started in that city 
during the past week and for which every branch of 
the electrical industry is in some measure responsible. 
Although this is not the largest or most compre- 
hensive campaign ever attempted by the combined 
efforts of the industry, nor the first to feature a part- 
payment plan it is the largest to our knowledge that 
has ever been attempted through the co-operation of 
the manufacturers, jobbers, central-station company 
and the local dealers, without outside influence, which 
also includes this installment feature as part of the 


campaign. For this reason the companies and associ- 
ations and their officials who developed the idea should 
be commended for their work in this respect and the 
spirit which prompted them, and it is to be hoped that 
the plan will enjoy the success which it deserves. 


Tunnels for Electric Cables 


UNNELS for electric cables may be built for 
5 one of several reasons. One reason may be 

that subterranean congestion necessitates this 
form of routing cables. Another reason may be that 
the large number of cables makes the tunnel more 
convenient than lines of ducts. A third reason is 
where the tunnel is less expensive than any other 
method. 

Chicago is divided up by a river that winds 
through it. Cables crossing this river could be placed 
underground or could be laid in the bed of the river. 
The other alternative would be to encompass the river 
which would necessitate making long detours. Else- 
where in this issue Mr. Springer points out why the 
construction of tunnels is superior to the cable laid 
in the river bed; and he shows the economy in invest- 
ment of the direct tunnel over the duct lines that must 
make a long detour. The manner in which the Com- 
monwealth Edison Co.’s tunnels were constructed is 
also described in an interesting manner, some of the 
difficulties experienced and the manner of overcoming 
them being reviewed. 


Need for Sober Thought 


OBRIETY in thought is now as necessary to be 
S cultivated as sobriety in the partaking of liquid 

refreshment. Within ten days the law will at- 
tempt to enforce the latter, but no law can readily en- 
force sober and sane thought and speech. The mo- 
mentous questions of permanent international peace, 
a league of nations, feeding of famished nations, re- 
construction of war-devastated districts, readjustment 
of international and domestic trade to peace condi- 
tions, settlement of the social and economic unrest, 
and other important topics of the day cannot be taken 
care of properly and in an enduring manner unless 
we all make up our minds to seek the actual facts be- 
fore formulating a solution. The appeal to the emo- 
tions or prejudices is usually accompanied by distor- 
tion of the truth, if not an entire absence of truth. 
It leads to snap judgment and is characteristic of the 
professional agitator. 

We have no fear of the truth and honest appeals 
to the intelligence of the public. In the light of all 
the facts we also have no sympathy with the pessimists 
who see nothing but business and géneral, social ruin 
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if not the end of the world ahead. Let the sober- 
thinking individuals assert themselves and we shall 
have a more progressive electrical industry, better busi- 
ness conditions, more widespread prosperity, much 
less poverty and suffering and in general a more 
wholesome world to live in. 


Isolated Plant Costs 


SOLATED plant costs as affected by the war are 
| a matter of paramount importance to the many 

thousands of isolated power plant managers and 
engineers throughout the country because, while the 
war is won, the effect of the war upon the price of 
commodities remains. Likewise the cost of operating 
isolated power plants is of vital concern to the central 
stations, because the problems of the one are the prob- 
lems of the other to a very great extent. And then 
circumstances not favorable to the isolated plant may 
favor the central station replacing it; and the possi- 
bility of being able to furnish such service depends 
not upon the actual cost but upon the’ saving in 
many ways. 

The article on “The Effect of the War Upon Iso- 
lated Plant Costs” appearing elsewhere in this issue 
is worthy of careful study by all concerned with the 
operation of the isolated plant or in replacing the 
isolated plant by central-station service. This article 
contains a large amount of valuable data obtainable 
only after considerable work on the part of the com- 
pilers. And then, interpreting the results is itself a 
tedious task. The investigation reviewed in the above 
article was made by the Isolated Plant Committee of 
the National Electric Light Assoctation at the sugges- 
tion of the chairman of the Commercial Section, Mr. 
C. J. Russell, manager sales department, Philadelphia 
Electric Co. 

The eastern states suffered more acutely from coal 
shortage and from intensive industrial activity than 
did the middle western states and the problem of 
taking over isolated plants became a very real one. 
To what extent the isolated plants can continue to be 
won over to central-station service, entirely or for 
certain seasons or periods of the day, depends upon 
the relative costs of the two classes of service. The 
power engineer and the utility management fortified 
with data as to the cost of operating the isolated plant, 
and armed with a knowledge of the cost of utility 
supply, is well prepared to win over the isolated plant 
to central-station lines. The article referred to may 
not apply in detail other than around Philadelphia. 
On the other hand, the reasoning is sound and the 
manner of determining operating costs can be fol- 
lowed in similar surveys made elsewhere. 

The management of isolated plants may well study 
this article on “The Effect of the War Upon Iso- 
lated Plant Costs.” All plants have not been affected 
alike by the war or by conditions as they exist since 
the war. But all have felt, and are still feeling, the 
high costs of fuels and of labor. Prices have not 
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avalanched downward, except in exceptional and rare 
instances. In fact there is every indication that the 
price of coal will cOntinue to remain high; cheap coal 
may never come again. The purchase of central-sta- 
tion service brings with it a number of intangible 
things that, while difficult if not impossible to capi- 
talize, are none the less real; and these should be 
thrown in for “good measure” when estimating the 
relative costs of service for the utility and the isolated 
plant. 


Let the Public Know Utility Facts 


į ’ YE HAVE repeatedly called attention to the fact 
that public utility service is of deep concern 
to the public and that therefore all important 
facts bearing on it should be known to the public. It 
is generally conceded by those who have studied the 
public relations of the utility companies that these 
would be much more congenial if the public had at 
least a reasonably fair understanding of utility prob- 
lems. Probably at no time have these problems been 
more serious, this being due principally to the diffi- 
culty of making the income equal the heavy expendi- 
tures due to greatly increased costs of labor, fuel and 
other necessities. The public must be made aware of 
these facts, because if they were understood the prob- 
lems involved would quickly disappear since the public 
in general is fair-minded and eager to give justice to 
all concerned. 

The policy of publicity has been heartily com- 
mended by Mr. R. H. Ballard, president-elect of the 
National Electric Light Association. As stated in our 
interview with him in the last issue, he believes that 
the rendering of high-grade service is the first essen- 
tial. If such service is supplied, the public is put into 
a more favorable frame of mind toward receiving the 
candid facts on the cost of such service and other 
necessary conditions involved. It will not be content 
with inferior service and in order to secure the service 
it desires it will readily see that a fair charge is made 
so that the income is sufficient. 

` Other prominent utility operators of extended and 
varied experience who see the wisdom of utility pub- 
licity are Messrs. Samuel Insull, Henry L. Doherty 
and H. M. Byllesby. Each of these well-known cen- 
tral-station men has felt that fair treatment from the 
public cannot be expected if the latter is kept in ignor- 
ance of the true facts, especially when rate questions 
are up for reconsideration, as 1s generally the case 
just now in many communities. 

In Illinois this problem has become so acute that 
the Illinois Committee on Public Utility Information 
was formed, as noted in recent issues, to serve as a 
publicity bureau. At a meeting last week its work 
was endorsed as being specially urgent because the 
utilities of the state will need some $450.000,000 
of new capital within the next five years for extensions 
and betterments. Every effort should therefore be 
turned to presenting the actual facts about utility, serv- 
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ice. Let the public know the facts so that its policy 
will be based on intelligence and not on prejudices 
inspired by notoriety-seeking politicians or social-revo- 
lutionary radicals. 


Enclosing of Exposed Live Contacts 


OME of the changes in the new Chicago Electri- 
cal Code which are published elsewhere in the 
issue may at first appear to be radical or even 

arbitrary. This is especially true of that change which 
requires the enclosing of all exposed live and arcing 
contacts for these have been permitted without pro- 
tection for so long that their installation in this man- 
ner is seldom questioned. However, that does not 
lessen their danger as a fire or life hazard and the 
adopting of this rule simply marks another step by 
the code authorities toward safer and better electrical 
work and apparatus and should be accepted as such 
by the industry. 

The striking changes referred to above will apply 
to new installations and those of manifest hazard 
after the first of next year. They have been incor- 
porated in the Chicago Code because numerous in- 
vestigations of electrical accidents and of fires alleged 
to be due to electrical causes led to the certain con- 
clusion that serious hazards result from exposed live 
contacts of motors, switches and other apparatus and 
appliances. The municipal electrical authorities are 
legally obligated to make such investigations of elec- 
trical accidents and fires and are under moral obliga- 
tion to point out, if not insist on, a remedy. The 
new rule is the solution they recommend. 

It 1s interesting to observe that the same remedy 
is being proposed by safety authorities as well as by 
fire and accident hazard experts in general. For in- 
stance, decided progress has been made in the exten- 
sion of the rule requiring enclosed safety switches in 
mills, factories and other industrial plants, it having 
been found that numerous accidents resulted to ma- 
chine operators uninformed on electrical matters who 
had occasion to start and stop motors by means of 
ordinary open knife switches. The result has been 
enactment of the enclosed switch rule in several states 
and many cities, to which Chicago is now added. This 
rule has stimulated the development of properly con- 
structed safety switches and has been the means of 
reducing accidents from switches very materially. 

In adopting the rules prohibiting exposed live con- 
tacts and conducting parts far in advance of their in- 
corporation in the National Electrical Code, the Chi- 
cago Bureau of Electrical Inspection is carrying out 
its practice of following the National Code in general 
but leading it where additional safeguards against 
fire and life hazards are necessitated by the condi- 
tions existing in a very large city. Thus Chicago was 
one of the first cities, if not actually the first, that 
insisted on all metal conduit and raceway construc- 
tion and prohibited the use of knob and tube wiring 
and use of wood molding. 
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The tendency of the times is undoubtedly toward 
making electrical circuits and apparatus entirely safe 
and foolproof. This makes really for still more ex- 
tended use thereof. The rules to bring this about can 
be introduced from time to time without hurting the 
industry—actually they should benefit it. 


Increasing the Use of Automatic 


Substations 


UTOMATIC substations find their greatest 
A justification where the load is comparatively 
light, hence attendants are not justified for su- 
pervision, and where the load goes on and goes off in 
such a way that it can be taken care of without attend- 
ants. One class of the automatic substation that has 
made quite rapid headway—although not the headway 
that one might reasonably have expected—is that of 
the railway substation located along the interurban 
trolley line. Here the traffic requires that machines 
be located at certain distances along the line and that 
they be operated only while trains are in proximity. 
For such service the automatic substation is ideal, be- 
ing economical of labor and energy. It is understood 
that there are 37 of these automatic substations in 
service, in capacities ranging from 300 to 1000 kw. 
Another class of automatic substation that one 
might expect to grow in numbers is that such as one 
finds located in the basements of hotels, department 
stores and office buildings obtaining their light and 
power from direct-current networks. The electrical 
apparatus in these buildings may operate continuously 
or only during the peak load locally and it is for this 
latter service that the automatic proves so useful. 
The semi-automatic substation is a type of sub- 
station that finds application where an entirely auto- 
matic substation is not applicable, either because of 
the initial financial outlay involved or because of the 
characteristics of the load served. One instance where 


the semi-automatic substation is deserving of careful 


consideration is in those instances where the automatic 
substation would only be permissible for a year or so 
because of rapidly increasing load. Here the initial 
cost of the automatic substation may be largely saved 
by employing the semi-automatic substation, thereby 
obtaining a saving of labor at the commencement 
without having to charge off the heavier investment of 
the entirely automatic substation as the load grew. 
The question of the automatic and the semi- 
automatic substation is one of ultimate cost. The 
higher cost of automatic equipment must be balanced 
against the cost of attendance. And there is the mat- 
ter of reliability to be taken into consideration also 
for a few applications, although experience so far 
shows that the automatic substation is entirely reliable. 
In cases where changing conditions hardly warrant 
the installation of automatic apparatus, the semi- 
automatic substation with its starting and stopping, 
reclosing features, etc., is deserving of consideration. 
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New Officers of I. E. S.—Plans for Chicago Electrical Show 
Progress Favorably—Meetings of Electrical Manufacturers 


IMPORTANT MEETINGS HELD BY ELEC- 
TRICAL MANUFACTURERS. 


Two General Meetings Held by Associated Manufacturers 
of Electrical Supplies—Twenty-five of Its Sections 
Also Hold Meetings at New London. 


One of the most important gatherings of the Asso- 
ciated Manufacturers of Electrical Supplies was at- 
tended by over 200 of its members on Monday to 
Wednesday, June 16-18, of this week. The headquar- 
ters of the association were at the Hotel Griswold, 
Eastern Point, New London, Conn. Two general ses- 
sions were held on Monday and Tuesday evenings, 
each presided over by President A. W. Berresford, 
with Charles E. Dustin general secretary. The first of 
these sessions was devoted to a general discussion of 
the need of tariff revision, this being led by William 
Burmesa, who explained the needs of electrical manu- 
facturers in this regard. The report of the Inter- 
national Trade Committee covered the subject in a 
comprehensive manner. Prompt action was decided 
upon through the Industrial Conference Committee. 
At the general session on Tuesday evening, C. E. 
Eveleth, of the General Electric Co., presented a very 
interesting address on the submarine detector and the 
part it played in the fight on the German U-boats. 
This device was described in ELectricaL REVIEW, 
March 29, 1919. This session was very largely 
attended. j 

The numerous sections of the organization held 
sessions throughout the three days at which were dis- 
cussed the problems affecting their respective special 
interests. Nearly all the sections re-elected their for- 
mer officers. The Fuse Section held one of the most 
important meetings. It discussed and adopted a 
standard for the renewable type of cartridge fuses 
under which manufacturers may operate with the ap- 
proval of Underwriters Laboratories. This section 
elected R. C. Buell, chairman: C. A. Pates, secretary, 
and F. V. Burton, treasurer. The Molded and Formed 
Insulation Section elected Joseph Rockhill, chairman ; 
A. D. Appleton, secretary, and B. H. Howell, 
treasurer. 

The Board of Governors of the association held 
one meeting devoted chiefly to confirmation of routine 
matters. It adjourned to meet in September. Through- 
out the three-day meeting of the organization there 
was shown a fine, earnest determination to work out 
the problems of the industry and face the future with 
a spirit of optimism. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF NATIONAL ELEC- 
TRICAL CREDIT ASSOCIATION. 


Delegates from the Five Local Associations Discuss Their 
Problems at Cincinnati National Meeting. 


As briefly noted in our last issue, the 20th annua? 
meeting of the National Electrical Credit Association 


was held at Cincinnati, June 13 and 14. The meeting 
was opened by President Charles C. Hillis, San Fran- 
cisco, by welcoming the delegates who came mostly 
from the eastern, southern and central states. A brief 
report was presented by each of the members on the 
National Board of Managers representing the Elec- 
trical Credit Associations of Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago and San Francisco. the activities of 
which cover the entire country. 

The general secretary’s summary showed a total 


. membership of 577 of the representative electrical 


manufacturers and jobbers. There had been a slight 
falling off in membership as compared with the previ- 
ous year, due to consolidations largely of concerns and 
changes in business of members owing to war con- 
ditions. 

The total number of names of slow or otherwise 
unsatisfactory customers reported to the five associa- 
tions was 167,758. Both in number and in amount 
involved there was a decrease on an average of 30% 
as compared with the preceding year, and of more 
than 50% as compared with the totals of 1915. These 
figures and percentages reflect the general satisfactory 
condition of outstanding accounts and bills receivable 
due the electrical manufacturers and jobbers. It was 
conceded that the activities of the five local associations 
composing the national body, had served in such timely 
fashion for the members generally as to guide them 
against extending credit to irresponsible or unsatis- 
factory customers and thus save them from prevent: 
able losses. The showing, therefore, was regarded 
as a splendid evidence of the effectiveness of the 
service of the association. 

To accomplish these results, however, cost more 
money than was heretofore expended, due to advances 
in price of printing the national monthly bulletin, The 
Viewpoint, the monthly journal of service informa- 
tion, and in supplies and sundry expenses. In recog- 
nition of which, the National Board voted to increase 
the per capita dues levied by the National Association 
upon the five local associations, effective November 1, 
I9IQ, to insure a safe margin in the financial budget 
upon which to conduct the service. 

It was provided further that the names of munici- 
palities defaulting in the payment of their indebted- 
ness, warrants, etc., to members, should appear in 
a special department of the national monthly bulletin 
for the credit guidance and protection of the member- 
ship at large. 

The most important single report presented was 
that by George J. Murphy, Pettingell-Andrews Co., 
Boston, chairman of the Committee on Standard 
Accounting System for Contractors and Dealers in 
the electrical industry. The work of Mr. Murphy 
and his committee received the unanimous and hearty 
endorsement of all members present and it was urged 
that each should study the 12-page pamphlet issued 
by the National Association of Contractors and Deal- 
ers embodying the work of the committee, and that 
the system be adopted bv t'e -ontractor and dealer 
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customers of the manufacturers and jobbers compos- 
ing the National Electrical Credit Association. 

The addresses of the convention were admirable. 
Particularly notable was the address of W. C. 
Culkins, director of street railways of Cincinnati, who 
took as his subject “Public Utilities” and showed the 
absolute necessity for a better understanding of the 
problems of public utilities by the citizens at large 
and enlightened and unprejudiced treatment of the 
utilities by the several state commissions. The ad- 
dress of R. A. Tingle. president of the Cincinnat: 
Rotary Club, on Americanization was listened to with 
marked approval. For clarity of expression on a 
now somewhat hackneyed subject, the palm was ac- 
corded to Charles W. Dupuis, Citizens National Bank 
of Cincinnati, on trade acceptance experiences. 

Among the subjects of general interest treated by 
the members attending was the address of T. K. 
Quinn, National Lamp Works, Cleveland, on con- 
signment credits and lamp agents. The value of the 
National monthly bulletin and the systematic use of 
forms was discussed by William R. Conklin, Waclark 
Wire Co., of Elizabeth, N. J. V. G. Fullman, Steer 
City Electric Co., Pittsburgh, spoke informally on 
credit interchange luncheon clubs. The other subjects 
presented in our notice of the meeting published last 
week were ably handled by the speakers assigned. 
The impressions gleaned from the 24th annual con- 
vention of the National Association of Credit Men 
the same week at Detroit, and presented by E. W. 
Shepard, general credit manager Western Electric 
Co., New York, constituted a splendid summary of 
the helpful points brought out at the Detroit Meeting. 

Among the social features of the meeting was a 
delightful afternoon and evening spent at the Fort 
Mitchell Country Club in Kentucky, in which golf 
and tennis were indulged in by visiting members. 
topped with a delightful dinner, good speeches, and 
much lusty singing splendidly led by Will R. Reeves, 
of Cincinnati. The wives and lady members had 
meantime enjoyed automobile rides to points of inter- 
est in Cincinnati and environs. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 

President—Benjamin P. George. Beardslee Chan- 
delier Manufacturing Co., Chicago. 


Vice-president—George J. Murphy, Pettingell- 
Andrews Co., Boston. 

General secretary-treasurer—Frederic P. Vose, 
Chicago. 

Assistant secretary-treasurer—Walter S. Vose, 
Chicago. 


PLANS FOR CHICAGO ELECTRICAL SHOW 
PROGRESSING FAVORABLY. 


Representative Manufacturers to Exhibit New Electrical 
Developments at the Chicago Show This Fall— 
Novel Lighting Effects. 


As announced in our issue of May 3, 1919, the 
first electrical show which Chicago has seen for eight 
years will be held this fall at the Coliseum, Oct. 11 
to 25, inclusive, and according to plans being formu- 
lated by Manager E. W. Llovd, will be one of the 
largest trade shows of the kind ever held. 

There have been so many and such diversified 
developments in the electrical field during the past 
few vears that this show will offer to the visitor an 
unusual opportunity to view them all under one roof. 

For instance, the National Lamp Works will show 
for the first time a new type of electric lamp and other 
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important lamp developments, with all of which elec- 
tric light users should familiarize themselves. 

The housewife will see in operation compact, con- 
venient electric ovens which attach to any lighting 
socket and which are not equalled for baking biscuits, 
cake, etc. Electric grills will be displayed upon which 
an entire meal may be cooked. Small motors which 
do all kinds of housework—sewing, polishing, clean- 
ing, turning ice-cream freezers, etc.—will be demon- 
strated. 

Contracts for considerable of the space have been 
made with exhibitors in almost every branch of the 
electrical industry, including manufacturers, jobbers, 
retailers, contractors and central-station companies. 
Electric welding, electric refrigeration, new type elec- 
tric ranges, daylight lighting effects, ironing machines, 
electric signs, electric ventilating apparatus, industrial 
heating, electric trucks and passenger vehicles will 
all have a graphic practical showing. 

An elaborate system of lighting will be installed 
in the Coliseum for this after-the-war electrical expo- 
sition, emphasizing the effect of modern artificial 
illumination for beautifying interior decorations. 

The Electrical Trades Exposition Co., composed 
of men prominent in the electrical industry of Chi- 
cago, put on all of the previous Chicago electrical 
shows and claims that this 1919 exposition will far 
outdo the others in every way. The office of its man- 
ager, E. W. Lloyd, is at 72 West Adams street, 
Chicago. 


PUBLICITY CAMPAIGN OF ILLINOIS 
UTILITY COMPANIES. 


Combine in Co-ordinated Effort to Place Before the 
Public Their Most Urgent Problems. 


Public utility managers and operators of Illinois 
held a meeting in Springfield, Ill., on June 13 and 
laid plans for closer co-ordination of effort in placing 
the after-the-war case of the industry, as a whole, 
before the public. To bring about a better under- 
standing of the situation which the electric, telephone, 
gas and street-railway companies face, in common 
with all other lines of business due to high cost of 
materials and labor, managers of all utility companies 
operating in the various towns and cities of Illinois 
are to organize to unify their efforts. Acting through 
the Illinois Committee on Public Utility Information, 
which is operating under the auspices of the Illinois 
Electric Association, Illinois Electric Railway Associ- 
ation, Illinois Gas Association, the telephone organiza- 
tions and other utility organizations and companies, 
a program is to be carried on fully to inform the citi- 
zens of the state as to the situation of the industry. 

It was pointed out at the meeting that unless the 
billion dollar investment of the utility industry is 
fairly treated and a better understanding of its posi- 
tion brought about, much injury can be wrought, and 
the services rendered by these companies disrupted. 
Speakers at the meeting declared that the ramifications 
of the industry in the state are such that 3314°% of all 
citizens, directly or indirectly, now have a financial 
interest in the companies, either as wage earners, se- 
curitv holders or through collateral industries de- 
pendent upon the utilities. Of the total of all citizens, 
16% are in the employ of the electric, gas, telephone, 
water, street and interurban railroads, and similar util- 
ity companies. It was particularly insisted that a bet- 
ter understanding be created because of the need of 
investment of $450,000,000 of additional capital in 
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the state within the coming five years in order to meet 
the growing demands for line extensions, plant better- 
ments, etc. 


NEW OFFICERS OF ILLUMINATING ENGI- 
NEERING SOCIETY. 


Announcement of Letter-Ballot Election of National 
Officers and Section Officers. 


At the meeting of the Council of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society held on June 12 the recent letter- 
ballot election of officers was canvassed, the result con- 
firmed by the Council and announced as follows: 

President, S. E. Doane, chief engineer, National 
Lamp Works of General Electric Co., Nela Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Vice-president, Wm. J. Clark, New York City. 

General secretary, Clarence L. Law, New York 
City. 

Treasurer, L. B. Marks. New York City. 

Directors, E. C. Crittenden, F. E. Cady and 
R. B. Ely. 

The foregoing, together with the following hold- 
over officers, will constitute the Council for the fiscal 
year beginning Oct. I, I919: 

George H. Stickney and George A. Hoadley, past- 
presidents; H. A. Hornor, Otis L. Johnson and H. K. 
Morrison, vice-presidents; Adolph Hertz, S. C. 
Rogers, P. S. Young, John C. D. Clarke, Evan J. 
Edwards, James J. Kirk, directors. 

The election of section officers was also confirmed 
as follows: 

New York Section.—Chairman, F.-M. Feiker: 
secretary, R. E. Harrington; managers, W. T. Black- 
well, W. J. Clark, L. J. Lewinson, J. P. Radcliffe, Jr., 
G. A. Sawin. 

New England Section—Chairman, H. F. Wallace ; 
secretary, H. W. Jordan; managers, G. N. Chamber- 
lin, John C. D. Clark, J. W. Cowles, Raymond A. 
Fancy, F. A. Gallagher, Jr. 

Philadelphia Section.—Chairman, G. Bertram 
Regar; secretary, H. B. Andersen; managers, H. 
Calvert. C. E. Clewell, R. B. Duncan, Howard Lyon, 
W. L. Nodell. 

Chicago Section—Chairman, F. H. Bernhard; 
secretary, E. D. Tillson; managers, A. L. Arenberg, 
F. F. Fowle, E. H. Freeman, Jas. J. Kirk, J. L. Stair. 


THE PRESIDENT-ELECT. 


Samuel Everett Doane, the president-elect, has 
been actively associated with the incandescent lamp 
industry for some thirty years and is probably the 
best known authority on this subject. He was born 
at Swampscott, Mass., Feb. 28. 1870. attended the 
schools of that city and was graduated from the High 
School in June, 1886. l 

Entering the Lynn, Mass., works of the old 
Thomson-Houston Co. as office boy, he applied him- 
self diligently to the study of electrical science and 
engineering and worked four nights a week on the 
testing force or in the laboratory so that within six 
years he rose to the position of acting engineer and 
assistant foreman of the incandescent lamp depart- 
ment. In 1892 the Lynn lamp department was shut 
down because of the financial panic and all the em- 
ployes were released with the exception of Mr. Doane. 
who was transferred to the Harrison, N. J., works 


of the General Electric Co., which had been formed- 


by the consolidation of the Thomson-Houston and 
Edison companies. He was assistant engineer of the 
Harrison lamp works for about a year, then superin- 
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tendent until 1894, when he was made acting engineer 
of the foreign department at the Schenectady, N. Y., 
head office. In 1897 he left the company to become 
superintendent of the Bryan-Marsh Co.’s lamp factory 
at Marlboro, Mass., remaining till the formation in 
1900 of the National Electric Lamp Association with 
headquarters in Cleveland, Ohio. 

This organization was formed by a large number 
of manufacturers of incandescent lamps for co-oper- 
ative development work, chiefly through an engineer- 
ing department at whose head was placed Mr. Doane 
as chief engineer, which position he retained during 
the change of the organization some years later to 
the National Lamp Works of General Electric Co. 
and has held continuously to the present. Mr. Doane 
is responsible for many ‘important improvements’ in 
lamp manufacture and developments in new and more 
effective utilization of lamps. He has given much 
thought to making modern artificial lighting available 
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S. E. Doane, President-Elect of the Illuminating Engineering 
Society, at Work in His Nela Park Office. 


in even the most modest homes. Much study was 
given by him to the subject of central-station rates 
for lighting and power service, to standardization of 
voltages and other important matters that are by no 
means all confined to electrical science and art. Mr. 
Doant has a very pleasing personality that accounts 
partly for his very large circle of friends. He is a 
member of and has been active in the Illuminating 
Engineering Society, National Electric Light Associa- 
tion, American Institute of Electrical Engineers, and 
a great many other engineering, scientific and civic 
organizations. 


CHICAGO MEETING OF MINING AND 
METALLURGICAL ENGINEERS. 


Plans for Technical Sessions and Inspection Trips Cover- 
| ing Week of Sept. 22-27. 


Plans for the meeting of the American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers to be held at 
Chicago next September are assuming definite form 
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and the committee in charge announces the following 
schedule of events. 

On Monday, Sept. 22, the opening day, the morn- 
ing will be devoted to registration of members and 
guests at the convention headquarters, the Congress 
Hotel. Monday afternoon the first session for pres- 
entation and discussion of technical papers will be 
held, and in the evening a smoker. 

It is planned on Tuesday to make an excursion in 
a body, by a boat chartered for the occasion, across 
the south end of Lake Michigan to Gary, Ind., for a 
trip through the famous steel mills. 

Wednesday will be devoted to technical session, 
morning and afternoon, and in the evening the ban- 
quet will be held at the Congress Hotel, at which all 
members of the Institute and their wives will be the 
guests of Chicago. 

On Thursday a special train will convey the mem- 
bers and guests to La Salle and Depue, Ill., where the 
zinc smelteries, coal mines and cement works will be 
visited. For those to whom these industrial oper- 
ations are not of particular interest—this may include 
many of the ladies—there will be a trip by automobile 
to Starved Rock and other points of historical interest 
in the vicinity of La Salle. 

For Friday several optional excursions have been 
planned to local industrial plants. One trip will take 
in the lead refineries of East Chicago and the Stand- 
ard Oil refinery at.Whiting, Ind. Another excursion 
will be to Milwaukee, to the plants of the Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co. and the Power & Mining 
Machinery Co.; this trip will also include the metal- 
lurgical works at North Chicago of the Pfanstiehl 
Products Co. where novel electrothermal processes in 
the production of metallic tungsten, molybdenum, 
cerium and tantalum will be demonstrated. 

For those interested in coal mining it is planned 
to have an excursion to the fields in Franklin and 
McCoupin counties, Ill., leaving Chicago late Friday 
evening and spending Saturday at the mines. 


TRIALS AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF MILI- 
TARY ENGINEERING. 


Pittsburgh Section, A. I. E. E., Gives Dinner to Lieut.-Col. 
Schoepf and Hears of His Experiences in France. 


The Pittsburgh Section, American Institute of 
Flectrical Engineers, gave a dinner on June 7, at the 
University Club, Pittsburgh, to Lieut.-Col. Theodore 
H. Schoepf, of the 15th Engineers U. S. A., who is a 
former chairman of the section. Previous to his 
entrance into the service, Colonel Schoepf was general 
engineer of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co., and is now assistant to the president of the 
Cincinnati (Ohio) Traction Co. After dinner, the 
guest gave a most intimate account of some of his 
engineering experiences encountered during his stay 
of nearly two years in France. 

He was commissioned as captain in May, 1917, 
went across in July of that year, and was promoted 
to major and subsequently to lieutenant-colonel the 
following year. The first work assigned to him was 
to build a refrigerating plant to make 500 tons of ice 
per day and care for 5000 tons of meat a week, to be 
150 by goo ft. in size and in three compartments. The 
location was near Gievres, a barren waste 61% miles 
long and a half mile wide. The order as given by 
Colonel Jadwyn was, “Captain, put up an ice plant 
that will keep an army of a million men in fresh beef.” 
‘| looked at him and looked at the desert,” said Colonel 
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Schoepf, “*Where do I get the material?’ He seemed 
very much surprised at such a question and simply 
said, ‘Oh, go and get it? So I went out in the woods, 
cut down some trees, stole some sheet iron for a roof 
from the aviation section, requisitioned tools and ma- 
terials, and began operations. The only tools we had 
were some cast-iron hammers from the French, which 
would break into pieces if you hit a 10-penny nail 
with them. The first material received, though obvi- 
ously the last that was needed, was 50 car loads of 
shavings to be used as heat insulation in the plant 
walls. A building had to be erected to store these 
and protect them from the weather. Cement and 
gravel and other materials had to be brought a dis- 
tance of from 40 to 50 miles. The Government fur- 
nished a large number of so-called refrigerating ex- 
perts, but the only line in which they proved them- 
selves expert, was in mixing drinks. They were 
utterly incompetent, but the plant was finished on 
schedule time in spite of all the obstacles. 

The plant, including a large number of warehouses 
and storehouses, comprised 600 miles of track and 
240 buildings with dimensions of from 50 by 200 to 
240 by 500 ft. The depot was never completed, and 
was entirely too large for service, as it involved too 
much trucking after unloading the materials. 

One of the first consignments was a lot of 200 
polished oak coffins, presumably for generals, and a 
house had to be built to store them. Next came a 
lot of boxes and containers for returning material 
after the war, all of which had to have shelter. 

Speaking of labor conditions, Colonel Schoepf said 
he had a force of 4300 men, of whom 1200 were 
Chinamen, 600 from the north, and 600 from the 
south of China. These could not be worked together 
or a war would ensue at once. Others were Arabs. 
Turks and Greeks, none of whom could be worked 
with each other, nor with the Chinamen for the same 
reason. 

Considerable railroad building was done by Colo- 
nel Schoepf, including the construction of one road 
at the rate of three miles of track a day with 180 
men, while exposed to shell fire and bombing from 
airplanes. Shell fire, he said, soon loses its terror. 
as one easily learns to determine the location of the 
shells. but bombing is a constant source of terror, 
and they received little help from our aviators. Amer- 
ican rails were in abundance, but no spikes were avail- 
able so screw spikes had to be used. 

An interesting example of American spirit and 
aggressiveness was exemplified by Colonel Schoepf 
as he modestly told of building a railroad between 
Verdun and Sedan, to carry provisions to the Ameri- 
can and Allied Armies. On being asked when he 
could have such a road completed, Colonel Schoepf 
said he would have a ration train running over it into 
Sedan by the first of the year. The French laughed 
and said maybe it could be done by August 1. But the 
building of the road was a terrific task. The territory 
is indescribable in its desolation, one cannot step 10 
ft. in any direction without getting into a shell-hole; 
the gas had destroyed every living piece of vegetation 
and even the soil smells rotten; the only green to be 
seen is on the newly made graves of soldiers. When 
the Germans retired the demolition of the road was 
most complete, they had dvnamited the right of way 
beyond description, bent and twisted every rail, blown 
up the culverts and made shell-holes every few feet. 
In spite of these obstacles, the first train went into 
Sedan on Dec. 31. 

This was only accomplished, however, by the won- 
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derful spirit of the men to whom the greatest possible 
credit is due. Day after day they toiled, Christmas 
day included, often in water up to. their waists, and 
this was all done on poor rations, because the engi- 
neers were army troops, working directly under the 
chief engineer of the First Army and not attached to 
any division, and consequently had no one to look after 
them. This work was also expedited, said the speaker, 
by an interpreter who could swear in French. 

The officers who entered the army from civil hfe, 
said Colonel Schoepf, took with them that spirit which 
enabled it to do what it did; they made mistakes, lots 
of them, but they were willing to admit them, whereas 
a regular army officer rarely, if ever, admits making a 
mistake. The speaker said that he had at one time haa 
hopes of following military engineering as a profession, 
but his brief experience in actual warfare had led him 
to give up this idea because of the lack of breadth o1 
ideas seemingly engendered by service in the regu- 
lar army. 

A brief business meeting was held immediately 
after the dinner, at which the following ofhcers were 
elected for the ensuing vear: Chairman, J. G. Carroll: 
secretary, W. L. Schaffer; new members of the Board 
of Directors—J. R. Buchanan, IL. N. Mink, and G. R. 
Whetstone. 


HYDROELECTRIC DEVELOPMENT AT ORO- 
VILLE, WASHINGTON. 


Dam and First Unit of 5000-hp. Plant Being Installed on 
Similkameen River. 


Plans of further development of hydroelectric 
power in the vicinity of Oroville, Wash., by the 
Okanogan Valley Power Co., of Spokane, provide 
for the construction of a concrete dam across the 
Similkameen river. The dam, which is now being 
built, will have a length of 350 ft., a height of 60 ft., 
and is situated just above a 20-ft. fall of the stream, 
and will give a head of about 8o ft. at the power 
house farther down stream. Conduits from the stor- 
age pond above the dam to the power plant are to 
consist of two wood-stave pipes, 8 ft. in diameter 
and 800 ft. long. The ultimate generating capacity 
will be 5000 hp., but the one unit to be installed this 
year will be for 2000 hp. The intention is to generate 
at 2200 volts, this voltage to be stepped up tu 22,000 
for transmission. Definite information as to the water 
turbines and generator is not available at this time. 

The company is a producer of electric power at 
Bridgeport, Mansfield, Riverside, Okanogan, Brewster, 
Pateros and Omax, Wash. Eugene FEnlow is presi- 
dent of the company, with general offices at Spokane. 


IMPROVEMENT IN SEATTLE MUNICIPAL 
ELECTRIC PLANT. 


A 10,000-Kw. Water-Wheel Unit and a 10,000-Kw. Steam 
Turbogenerator to Be Added—QOld Machines 
to Be Rewound. 


The plans worked out by the city of Seattle for 
increasing its electric power production provide for 
installing 8500 lineal ft. of pipe. 6 ft. in diameter, 
from Cedar river reservoir to the powerhouse, and 
the installation of an additional hydroelectric unit at 
the latter place. The pipe line is to comprise 6700 ft. 
of wood-stave pipe and 1800 ft. of riveted steel pipe. 
The steel pipe is required at the lower end of the line 
where there is a drop of about 400 ft., which will 
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greatly increase the pressure. The total head from the 
reservoir to the power house is about 600 ft. 

The route of the pipe line requires the crossing 
of a canyon and the plan is to cross on a regular grade 
over a wood trestle instead of by mcans of a syphon 
as was adopted for the old pipe line. The wood and 
steel pipe will be carried on concrete cradles spaced 
about 6.6 ft. on centers. 

The new unit to be installed at the power station 
is to consist of a 10,000-kw. water turbine and gen- 
erator, which will be housed in a new concrete struc- 
ture adjoining the old building. The plant as it stands 
today contains two units of 5000 kw. each and two 
of 1500 kw. each. It is probable that the two 5000-kw. 
generators will be rewound with mica insulation so as 
to permit higher operating temperatures, thus increas- 
ing their rating to 6o00 kw. each. 

The proposed increase in capacity of the city’s 
Lake Union steam-electric plant requires the installa- 
tion of another 10,000-kw. turbogenerator and six 
additional boilers of 4935 hp. The equipment already 
in the Lake Union plant consists of two 10,000-kw. 
units, and 8 Stirling boilers, which are oil-fired. 


GOVERNMENT ANNOUNCES POLICY FOR 
DISPOSING OF SURPLUS LEAD. 


War Department Arranges for Disposing of Pig Lead, 
Lead Pipe, Sheet Lead, Etc. 


An informal arrangement has recently been made 
by C. W. Hare, director of sales of the War Depart- 
ment, with Clinton H. Crane, chairman of the Lead 
Producers’ Committee of the War Industries Board, 
during the existence of that organization, whereby 
sufficient orders proffered the lead producers will be 
allocated by the department to take up, at current 
market prices, the surplus stock of pig lead acquired 
by the Government for war purposes. The surplus 
of pig lead to be disposed of does not exceed 5000 
tons. This arrangement assures the department of 
the maximum return from its surplus, and, at the 
same time, assists the industry in stabilizing the 
market. 

In addition to the surplus of lead to be disposed 
of in this manner, there is 21 tons of sheet lead, 10,000 
tons of heavy sheet lead, 25 tons of lead pipe and 6 
tons of lead slabs, which has been declared surplus 
and is to be marketed without the assistance of the 
industry. Consumers interested in this surplus supply, 
should communicate promptly with the office of Direc- 
tor of Sales, War Department, as an attempt is to be 
made to market immediately. 

The director of sales also announces that he is 
seeking a market for 1180 tons of antimonial lead 
and approximately 930 tons of antimonial lead scrap, 
which the department is willing to dispose of at prices 
approximating those that obtain for such material in 
the open market. 


FORT WAYNE ELECTRICAL DEALERS 
DEMONSTRATE ELECTRIC COOKING. 


The electrical dealers of Fort Wayne, Ind., have 
united in a series of lectures and demonstrations of 
food conservation on electric ranges. The lectures 
were given by H. Milton Henoch of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and were held at the office of the central-station com- 
pany of Fort Wayne. At the conclusion of the lec- 
tures a buffet luncheon was served. 
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Commercial Practice 


Co-operative Appliance Campaign of Electrical Interests— 
Company Publication Reduces Number of Duplicate Bills 


LARGE CO-OPERATIVE APPLIANCE CAM- 
PAIGN LAUNCHED IN CHICAGO. 


Commonwealth Edison Co. and 117 Dealers to Participate 
in Sale—Time Payment Plan Feature. 


Perhaps the largest co-operative campaign ever 
held in one city for the sale of electrical merchandise 
was launched in Chicago on June 16. This campaign 
will be conducted by the Commonwealth Edison Co. 
and more than 100 contractor-dealers located in all 
parts of the city and will replace the house-to-house 
summer campaign usually conducted by the former. 
Considerable assistance and substantial support is also 
being received from the jobbers and manufacturers 
of electrical appliances. The appliances to be fea- 
tured during this campaign, which will last three 
months, are electric irons, percolators and toasters. 
During the first part of this period the electric iron 
will be especially featured. 

The campaign is purely a co-operative one in every 
respect and was developed by the Co-operation Com- 
mittee of the Chicago contractors and the Common- 
wealth Edison Co. When the idea was first contem- 
plated it was thought that probably 40 contractor- 
dealers could be induced to participate but with the 
kelp of the. jobbers and manufacturers this number 
has since been increased to 117 and includes nearly 
every electrical contractor in Chicago who has a suit- 
able place for a salesroom. 

The principal feature of the campaign is the time 
payment plan which has been arranged and which may 
be used by any of the firms participating in the cam- 
paign. It is believed that this is the first time that 
this feature has ever been attempted in such a broad 
way. The plan which has been developed is substan- 
tially as follows. The retailer upon making the sale 
will collect the initial payment of $1. The account 
will then be turned over to the Commonwealth Edison 
Co. which will collect the balance in six equal monthly 
payments to be rendered with the customer’s electric 
light bill and payable at any of the company’s branch 
offices throughout the city. The dealer, however, can 
secure this balance, less a slight interest charge, im- 
mediately, by presenting a form which has been pre- 
pared for this purpose, to the financing company, the 
Utilities Finance Co. of Chicago. This form must 
also be endorsed by an electrical supply jobber. All 
the money collected from such accounts will be turned 
over by the Commonwealth Edison Co. to the Utilities 
Finance Co. direct. Suitable forms have been pre- 
pared for all these transactions in order to avoid any 
complications which might arise. 

An intensive advertising campaign will also he 
conducted in connection with this sale. During this 
period the Commonwealth Edison Co. will devote a 
large part of its advertising space in the leading 
Chicavo newspapers to the appliance campaign. These 
advertisements will include a list of all the dealers 


participating in the campaign. The list is divided so 
that the names of the dealers located in the same 
section of the city are together. The company will 
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also furnish electrotypes of these advertisements to 
the dealers for use in the smaller newspapers published’ 
in the outlying sections of the city. Thefirst_of these 
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advertisements featuring the electric iron is repro- 
duced herewith. 

Attractive window displays will also be a promi- 
nent feature of this campaign. Large colored posters 
similar to the newspaper advertisement are being pre- 
pared and will be furnished to the dealers for use in 
their show windows. In addition, considerable assist- 
ance is expected trom the manufacturers and jobbers 


in the way of special window designs and decorations. . 


This will be a great help to the dealers as many of 
them have never before given sufficient attention to 
their window displays. 

The results of this campaign are looked forward 
to with considerable interest by all branches of the 
industrv for several reasons. This is the first time 
that such a co-operative effort has ever been attempted 
by the electrical industry in Chicago and all parties, 
realizing the bearing it will have on future attempts, 
here and elsewhere, are striving to make it a grand 
success both in the total amount of merchandise sold 
and from the credit standpoint as regards the time 
payment feature. Furthermore it is expected that it 
_will be the means of inducing many electrical contrac- 
tors to open retail stores in connection with their con- 
tracting business which will greatly increase the sale 
and use of electrical appliances in Chicago and put 
the contractor on a much more substantial business 
basis. 


MAKING CENTRAL-STATION HEADQUAR- 
TERS ATTRACTIVE DURING CONCLAVE. 


Merchants Heat & Light Co., of Indianapolis, Receives | 


Favorable Comment During Conclave of Shriners. 


When one of the branches of the Masonic Order 
holds its periodic national meetings or conclaves the 
occasion is quite commonly made a civic festival with 
elaborate decorations, illuminations, concerts, parades, 
etc. During the week of June g the Order of the 


Mystic Shrine held its national conclave in Indianap- 
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olis and this brought a host of Masonic dignitaries 
and their families to the Indiana metropolis. The 
central portion of the city was very generally and 
specially decorated for the occasion. 

Conspicuous in this respect was the building of 
the Merchants Heat & Light Co.. which is located 
on one of the most important corners in the city. 
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Twenty-one 5-ft. by 8-ft. flags formed the principal 
feature of the decorations. For persons passing on 
the sidewalk the decorations in and around the display 
windows attracted much attention. The large moto- 
graph sign on the roof of the building was kept in 
operation every evening of the week, spelling out its 
electrical message of greeting to the visiting Shriners. 
The display made by the company was one of the 
most important in the city and throughout the con- 
clave formed the subject of very favorable comment. 


COMPANY PUBLICATION REDUCES NUM- 
BER OF DUPLICATE BILLS. 


Pennsylvania Utilities Co. Realizes Good Results from 
Folder Sent to Customers. 


Considerable difficulty was experienced by the 
Pennsylvania Utilities Co., of Easton, Pa., recently 
on account of the large number of duplicate bills that 
had to be made out at the offices for customers who 
forgot or lost the bills that had been sent to them. 
This number had become so large that prompt and 
rapid waiting on customers was seriously retarded and 
the efficiency of the billing department greatly re- 
duced. 

In order to remedy this the company publication, 
a four page folder called the Meter, was distributed 
to its customers. As the folder is the exact size of 
the post-card bill this was easily accomplished by 
attaching copies to all monthly bills sent out by -the 
company. Comment on this condition in a few issues 
of the Meter, together with suggestions for avoiding 
it, was sufficient to reduce the number of duplicate 
bills that had to be made out each month from ap- 
proximately 500 to an insignificant number. 


GOVERNMENT BECOMES WHOLESALE 
PURCHASER OF CURRENT. 


Instead of billing, as formerly, some 200 separate 
accounts for electric current used on that many meters 
in the limits of Fort McPherson, under the arrange- 
ment agreed upon recently between the Georgia Rail- 
way & Light Co. and the War Department, the power 
company now renders one bill to the government 
authorities at the fort for all the current consumed 
both at Fort McPherson and Camp Jesup. This cur- 
rent is read from the Camp Jesup meter. 

Under this new arrangement the Government has 
bought all lines erected by the power company on the 
reservation and the company no longer does any retail 
business there. The Government authorities handle 
the whole retail situation, buving the current at 
wholesale. 


WASHINGTON CITIES MAY EXTEND CAR 
LINES TO SUBURBS. 


A statute, now in effect in the state of Washington, 
empowers cities owning street railways to extend their 
lines to any points as far as 8 miles outside their city 
limits. This enables Seattle, for instance, to so extend 
its car hnes as to serve a number of small towns 
within such limits. It opens the way for the city to 
purchase and operate the Rainier Valley line which 
runs from the center of the city to Renton where 
there are several industrial plants, one of the largest 
of which is that of the Pacific Car & Foundry Co. 
The purchase of that line by the city eventually is a 
probability. 
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Electric Furnace Load Reactor — Performance of Water- 
Backs for Stokers — Differential Relays — Ash Handling 


SATURATED CORE REACTOR FOR ELEC- 
TRIC FURNACE LOADS. 


Current Rushes Without Lowering 


Power-Factor. 


With some electric furnace loads the current and 
energy fluctuations oscillate between such wide limits 
as to cause disturbances to other loads in the system, 
particularly where the total capacity is relatively 
small, or when the furnace load constitutes a large 
proportion of the total load on a long feeder. In 
such instances a saturated core reactor, which is now 
in the process of development, is receiving attention 
as a solution to the problem, and allow the central 
station to take on this, otherwise desirable, load with- 
out disturbance to its lines. 

This device consists of two similar transformers, 
per phase, one winding on one being connected in 
series with the similar winding on the other and with 
the load. The remaining windings, one on each trans- 
former or reactor, are excited from a source of 
direct-current supply. Such a reactor offers a low 
reactance to alternating currents so long as the alter- 
nating in m.m.f. in the core is less then the direct- 
current m.m.f., but a high reactance to currents of a 
larger value, such that the alternating-current m.m.f. 
is greater than the direct-current m.m.f. That is, the 
maximum value of the alternating current can be 
limited to a relatively small percentage above normal, 
without having a large reactive drop at normal load. 
Ry adjusting the amount of direct-current excitation 
the maximum value of the alternating current can 
be varied. 

The following test results indicate the way the 
reactor operates: 


Device Limits 


D, C. excitation A. C. line current 


in amperes. in amperes. Volts across reactor. 
11.0 20 450 
11.0 30 2 200 
15.0 PO 325 
15.0 40 2 200 


In considering the above results, assuming that the 
line voltage is 2200, and that normal line current is 
20 amperes, we find that with 11.0 amperes d.c. excita- 
tion, at normal line current the reactance is equivalent 
to 20%, while at 150% current it 1s 66.6%. This 
means the current is limited to 150% normal. If the 
direct-current excitation 1s increased to 15.0 amperes, 
then at normal line current the reactance is 15%, and 
at 200° line current it is 50%. That is, the line cur- 
rent is absolutely limited to 200% or normal. 

This reactor thus offers a means of limiting the 
maximum value of current surges without the dis- 
advantage of a high reactance under normal condi- 
trons. The power losses in the reactor are exceedingly 
small, being only the I'R loss in the two windings, 
and the core losses. 

The above system of current limiting may be used 


in either single or polyphase circuits, two transformers 
being required per phase. Two transformers are 
necessary in order to eliminate the second harmonic 
voltages which are induced in the reactor windings. 
The first cost of an installation of this character is 
somewhat higher than the cost of ordinary reactance 
coils, but the advantages of the saturated reactor are 
so marked that first cost is soon forgotten in the 
better regulation, lower average power demand and 
higher power-factor. 


OPERATING EXPERIENCES WITH WATER- 
BACKS FOR UNDERFEED STOKERS. 


Operating Results Obtained by Philadelphia Electric 
Company. 


If clinker grinders as used with the underfeed — 
type of stoker are set quite deep below the fuel bed 
and the approach to the clinker grinders be sufficiently 
wide, trouble may be expected by the clinkers arching 
over at a deeper point in the pit unless proper pro- 
visions are made to prevent this occurrence. The 
Philadelphia Electric Co. has had considerable expe- 
rience in the operation of these clinker grinders and 
have adapted water-backs as a means of preventing 
this trouble. If water-backs are properly designed. 
connected and operated, the troubles experienced by 
arching over the clinker grinders can be practically 
eliminated and the heat which is absorbed through 
the water-backs can be utilized without any loss. 

At the recent N. E. L. A. convention John Dallas 
presented a brief summary of the experience of the 
Philadelphia Electric Co. with cast-iron water-backs 
installed in the bridge walls of 1500-hp. single-fired 
Stirling boilers. 

Two boilers were installed in 1917 and have been 
in operation for a period of about a year and a half, 
during which time it has not been necessary to replace 
any of the water-backs. In this particular instance 
all of the boiler feed water for the two boilers was 
passed through the water-backs and into the open 


feed water heater, thus saving all of the heat absorbed 


through the water-backs. 

The first water-backs as designed by the Philadel- 
phia Electric Co. were of an oval section 6 by 12 in. 
outside and 4 ft. 6 in. long. On these particular 
water-backs there were from 214 to 3 in. of the total 
length exposed to the direct heat in the furnace and 
the water passing through this type of water-backs 
absorbed 41⁄4 to 5% of the total heat generated in the 
furnace. The design of these water-backs has since 
been changed by shortening them to 3 ft. in length. 
This has cut down the total heat absorbed through the 
water-backs to-from 134 to 2% maximum. While the 
length of the water-backs has been reduced by about 
33%, the heat absorbed through the water-backs has 
been reduced bv about 60%. This can be explained 
by the fact that in the long ~water-backs almost one- 
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half of the total length is exposed to the direct heat 
of the furnace, whereas in the short water-backs only 
about one-sixth of the length is exposed to this heat, 
the balance of the water-backs being below the top of 
the fuel bed where the heat would be considerably less 
than in the open furnace. 

In the Chester Station, where there are eight 
single-fired Stirling boilers with Taylor stokers and 
clinker grinders, the water-backs are installed as fol- 
lows: The water-backs are erected at the bottom of 
the bridge wall sloping inward at an angle of about 
8° and are connected parallel to an inlet and a dis- 
charge header. These headers are placed at the back 
of the bridge wall and the pipes connecting the head- 
ers to the water-backs are provided with flanged 
unions so that any water-back section can be with- 
drawn without disturbing the bridge wall construc- 
tion. The inlet header is at the bottom of the 
water-backs. 

There are two main water supplies to the water- 
backs, one of which carries condensate water from 
the cendensers, the other carrying raw water, which 
is for emergency use. The supply to each boiler is 
taken from either of these mains through a specially 
designed valve which ordinarily 1s set to allow con- 
densate water to run through the water-backs and 
return through the same valve to the plant feed-water 
heater. By one operation of this valve, the conden- 
sate water is closed off and raw water is supplied to 
the water-backs and returned through the same valve 
to waste. In order to give protection against a failure 
of condensate water supply to these water-backs, there 
is a temperature alarm on each discharge header 
which is set at 160°F. so that if the water supply is 
too small, the temperature will rise and cause this 
alarm to ring, at which time the boiler engineer can 
throw over the supply from condensate to raw water. 
As an additional precaution against burning out these 
water-backs in case of a sudden shutting down of the 
turbines, there is a stand pipe with a regulating valve 
on the condensate main. This regulating valve is set 
at such a point that if the condensate water supply 
fails, raw water will be run in through the same main. 

In this installation, all of the heat which is ab- 
sorbed through the water-backs is saved and returned 
in the condensate water to the feed-water heater. By 
using only the condensate water from the condensers 
in all of the boilers operating under whatever load is 
being carried, the discharge temperature from the 
water-backs does not exceed 145° F. with 101° F. von- 
densate water when carrying 28 in. of vacuum in the 
condenser. When carrying 29 in. of vacuum, the dis- 
charge temperature from the water-backs will not 
exceed 125° F. 

The results obtained by this installation have been 
so satisfactory that the Philadelphia Electric Co. has 
no hesitancy in recommending this type of installation 
for all single-fired boiler settings where clinker grind- 
ers are used in connection with the stokers—in fact, it 
is believed that such an installation would be advan- 
tageous in any type of single-fired boiler setting with 
stokers. 


DIFFERENTIAL RELAYS FOR GENERATOR 
CONTROL. 


Selective Action for Internal But Not External Short 
Circuits Is Obtained. 


While manv companies, and the smaller ones espe- 
cially, employ overload relays to protect their gener- 
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ators from severe overload, it has become more and 
more the practice to have the generators connected 
solidly through circuit-breakers so that the machines 
can he disconnected from the bus only by deliberate 
action on the part of the operator. This practice re- 
duces the likelihood of service interruptions due to 
transient short-circuits and overloads. 

On the other hand, the fact that a generator can 
be disconnected from the bus only after the attendant 
manipulates the circuit-breaker or its control circuit 
may result in more extensive damage being done a 
generator should it break down internally than would 
be the case if the circuit-breaker opened automatically 
on heavy current, because of the flow of current from 
the system into the defective generator. 

By using a differential relay full protection of a 
generator against internal failures can be obtained, 
while the ordinary short-circuits on the line are in- 
effective in bringing the relay into operation. The 
differential relay functions only under unbalanced con- 
ditions or when a ground occurs in the generator. By 
using the differential relay a generator can be amply 
protected against internal trouble without tending to 
create the class of service interruptions that may so 
easily occur were the overload type of relay employed. 


RELATIVE COSTS OF HANDLING ASHES 
MANUALLY AND MECHANICALLY. 


Big Saving Accompanies Use of Steam Jet Ash Conveyor. 


The accompanying comparative figures show the 
relative costs of handling ashes by ash wheelers and 
steam jet ash conveyor respectively. The boiler plant 
contains a battery of one 500 and five 150-hp. boilers 
operating- continuously. An ash conveyor was in- 
stalled replacing the use of men and horses. The ash- 
handling costs before and after the steam ash conveyor 
are as follows: 


Cost or AsH DtsposAL Previous To INSTALLATION OF 
AMERICAN STEAM ASH CONVEYOR PER 24-Hour Day. 


2 Ash wheelers............. 0.00. e uae $5.44 $10.88 
Li Teamsters i.dige oi dae nb eaa 4.08 4.08 
1 Horse and feed........... ee te eee 1.50 150 $16.46 


Cost of Ash Disposal After Installation of Conveyor. 


1 Laborer (9 hours) 4.08 


Saving, 24 hour day $12.38 

(This laborer acts between fire cleanings as assistant 
fireman and boiler room helper.) 

The ashes are left on the boiler room floor in front 
of the boiler until the cleaning is completed and are 
then put into the conveyor, which handles the complete 
cleaning in about 7 minutes. The boilers are cleaned 
every two hours. 

It will be seen that the actual time the laborer 
spends at work handling ashes is relatively small. If 
the time spent on other work was charged against 
that operation the saving would be decidedly greater. 

These figures bring home forcefully the economy 
that results from the installation of labor-saving 
equipment and emphasize the importance of carefully 
watching every item of boiler plant expense. 


a 


Corrosion of steel and rot of wood frequently occur 
at the junction where these materials are embedded in 
concrete. The reason is that moisture enters between 
the two substances. This can be prevented in a very 
simple manner, namely, by countersinking for a depth 
of one-half inch the cement around-the steel or wood 
and filling this with hot, tar, or, pitch, 
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Chicago Code Changed—Service Switch F. uses—Program of 
New York Meeting—Urge Members to Attend Convention 


PRINCIPAL CHANGES IN NEW CHICAGO 
ELECTRICAL CODE. 


Enclosed Contacts and Safety Switches to Be Required 
in New Code. — 


The new Electrical Code of the City of Chicago 
which is being prepared under the supervision of Vic- 
tor H. Tousley, chief electrical inspector, will contain 
many of the jatest and most advanced ideas in elec- 
trical construction. This code has been recognized as 
one cf the most complete and practical in use, espe- 
cially for the larger cities, and although many of these 
new provisions are radical departures from the former 
codes, no opposition to them has as yet been encoun- 
tered. They may therefore be taken as representing 
the consensus of opinion of the best code authorities 
and will undoubtedly be adopted in many other lo- 
calities. 

The most important changes from the former code 
are as follows: 


All exposed live parts of apparatus must be guarded 
against accidental contact, either by the provision of suitable 
enclosures or by so locating the apparatus that only elec- 
tricians duly qualified to handle it can come into contact 
with same. or ; 

All apparatus with exposed live contacts which in their 
ordinary operation produce arcs, must be provided with suit- 
able enclosures or so located that nothing of a combustible 
nature will be in close proximity to same. — 

This rule shall not apply to trolley wires or other ex- 
posed live parts which from the nature of their use cannot 
be enclosed. | l , 

Note.—As the enforcement of this rule will require the 
enclosing of all exposed motor connections, motor-starting 
rheostats, automatic starting devices and similar apparatus, 
its enforcement will not go into effect until Jan. 1, 1920. 

It can be seen that this rule is broad and far-reach- 
ing in effect and embodies a double provision. For 
example, to comply with the first paragraph, a motor 
commutator or automatic motor-starting device may 
be so located that the possibilities of accidental con- 
tact by unauthorized persons 1s eliminated or enclosed 
with a heavy screen, but if in its operation arcs are 
produced, unless it is free from the proximity of any- 
thing of a combustible nature. as required in the 
second paragraph, it would not be approved. 

Another important change, requiring the installa- 
tion of safety swicthes, has been made in Rule 24b 
which is to read as follows: 

Knife switches, except on panelboards and switchboards, 
must be of the safety enclosed type. 

Safety enclosed switches must be of an approved design 
and arranged to be operated from the outside of the en- 
closure. They shall be so marked as to indicate without 
opening the enclosure, whether the switch is in the “on” or 
“off position. They shall be so constructed and installed 
that the fuses. if fuses are used, will be dead when the 
switch is in the open position, and except in the case of 
double-throw switches and alternating-current motor-starting 
switches designed for starting and running positions, must 
he so constructed and installed that the blades of the switch 
will be dead when the switch is in the open position. 

If, in order to comply with the above, the incoming wires 
must be connected to certain terminals, such terminals must 
be marked “hne.” 


The following changes have also been made in 
Rule 24, clearly defining the size of knife switches 
which it is permissible to use and the conditions under 
which circuit-breakers may be installed. It is the in- 
tention of this change to limit the size of knife switch- 
es to those that may be readily operated by hand. 
Although this feature has long been considered desir- 
able, this is perhaps the first time that a definite rule 
of this kind has been made. These changes are as 
follows: 


Rule 24a, lst paragraph. Note.—A circuit-breaker may 
be used as a service cutout and switch where under com- 
petent supervision at all times (competent supervision to be 
determined by the department) if provided with means of 
ready manual operation. The circuit-breaker must be equipped 
with a trip coil connected into each wire of the circuit except 
a neutral wire grounded in accordance with Rule 15. 

Cabinets containing service switch must-not be locked or 
sealed unless switch can be operated from the outside of 
the cabinet. : 

Rule 24, b. Add new second paragraph: With three-wire 
direct-current or single-phase systems with grounded neutral, 
switches may be designed as to permit either outside wire 
to be opened independently of the others, but the design must 
be such that the neutral cannot be opened without opening 
both outside wires. 

Knife switches used to break currents must be limited 
to the following capacities: three-pole switch, 1000 amperes; 
two-pole switch, 1500 amperes; single-pole switch, 3000 am- 
peres. For capacities greater than that for which knife 
switches are approved, circuit-breakers or oil switches must 
be used. Where circuit-breakers or oil switches are used 
fuses must also be provided unless under competent super- 
vision at all times. 

_ Deviation from this rule may be allowed by special per- 
mission mM writing. 

In addition to the above, several other minor 
changes have been made, the principal ones being: 


Rule 8, c, first paragraph. Change 13th line as follows: 
The switch and starting device must be located within sight 
of the motor except where this is impractical, in which case 
the switch and starting box may be located out of sight of 
the motor provided a switch -disconnecting all the wires is 
placed at the motor and some means is provided to indicate 
to the operator when the motor starts. 

__ Note.—The extra switch at the motor will not be required 
if the starting switch can be locked or otherwise made 
inoperative during the time of working on the motor. 

Rule 12, b, second paragraph. Note.—This rule does not 
require lead covered wire for the underground service wires 
running between a house or other building and a private 
garage, provided these wires are protected by proper fuses. 

Rule 12, f, fourth paragraph. Note.—Where a service 
outlet is terminated on a post supporting a porch. steel straps 
or braces must be fastened in such a manner that the post 
will be held firmly to the joist. Each strap must be at least 
l by i2 in. and % in. in thickness and fastened to the post 
and joist by lag screws, two in the post and two in the joist. 
such lag screws to be 4 by 2% in. Two straps must be used. 
one on each side of the post. Both straps and bolts must be 
galvanized. 

Rule 12, 1. Replace present note with following: Note.— 
Where the service supplies not more than one set of building 
mains the public service company must extend its service 
conductors to a point not more than 3 ft. inside the kuilding 
to reach the service switch installed by the contractor; pro- 
vided that in case it is not practical to locate the service 
switch within 3 ft. of the service entrance, the contractor 
must arrange with the public service company to extend the 
service conductors to the service switch. The contractor will 
install the service switch cabinet -dinectly oer (thé )setvice 
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stub or, if this is impractical, will install a junction box over 
the service stub and extend the service wires in conduit to 
the service switch cabinet. In either case the public service 
companies’ wires must be connected directly to the service 
switch terminals and there must be no joints or splices in the 
service companies’ wires. 

Where the service is likely to be used as a supply for 
- more than one set of building mains, as in the case of sub- 
sidewalk services supplying small installations, the junction 
box over the service cables must be instaled by the public 
service company. 

The final connection to the public service companies’ 
mains must be made by the public service company. 

In large installations where the service companies’ cables 
are extended directly to a switchboard the service junction 
box may be omitted if the cables are extended in fireproof 
conduit under the floor or imbedded in at least 3 in. of con- 
crete from the point where they: enter the building to the 
service switch. 


SERVICE CUTOUTS MUST PROTECT SERV- 
ICE SWITCHES. 


Old Rule on This Subject Inadvertently Omitted from 
1918 Code, But Still in Force. 


In the 1915 edition of the National Electrical Code, 
the second paragraph of Rule 23, section a, read as 
follows: 

“Where the switch required by No. 24a is inside 
the building, the cutout required by this section must 
be placed so as to protect it, unless the switch 1s of 
the knife-blade type and is inclosed in an approved 
box or cabinet, under which conditions the switch may 
be placed between the source of the supply and the 
cutout.” 

Through an error this section was omitted when 
the latest (1918) edition was printed. 

The Electrical Committee of the National Fire 
Protection Association, which has charge of revision 
of the Code, has voted that this matter be given the 
widest publicity, that all interested parties may be 
advised that this section was inadvertently omitted. 
The Electrical Committee would recommend that in- 
spection departments approve an installation in ac- 
cordance with this paragraph. 


INTERESTING PROGRAM ARRANGED FOR 
NEW YORK STATE MEETING. 


Annual Convention at Saratoga Springs Promises to Be 
Most Successful Ever Held. 


A very comprehensive program, dealing with al! 
phases of the electrical contractor-dealer’s business 
has been arranged for the annual convention of the 
New York State Association of Electrical Contractors 
and Dealers to be held June 23, 24 and 25, at the 
Grand Union hotel, Saratoga Sprmgs, N. Y. The 
convention this year promises to be the most success- 
ful ever held by the association and an unusually large 
attendance is anticipated. | 

The convention will be opened at 2 p. m. on Mon- 
day, June 23, with an address of welcome to be deliv- 
ered by Senator Edgar T. Brackett. of Saratoga 
Springs, to which W. C. Peet, of New York City, 
chairman of the National Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers, will respond. W. H. Mor- 
ton, general manager of the National Association, will 
then explain the advantages to the contractor of the 
data and sales book and a discussion of overhead costs 
and their application in estimating will be led by C. C. 
Dailey of Rochester, N. Y. Lynton T. Block, of the 
Utilities Indemnity & Fire Exchanges, St. Louis, Mo., 
will deliver an address on “Workmen's Compensation 
and Public Liability Insurance.” 
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On Tuesday morning the meeting will be opened 
with an address on “Better Merchandising,” by T. J. 
Casey, vice-president of the Hurley Machine Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. -Following this, Samuel A. Chase, of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., will speak on the “Channels of Dis- 
tribution Between Manufacturer and Consumer,” and 
W. A. Kennedy, of New York City, on “Wholesale 
Only and Its Co-operative Benefits.” In the after- 
noon, the members will be addressed by J. T. Hut- 
chings, president of the Rochester Railway & Light 
Co., Rochester, N. Y., on “The Effect of Lighting 
Companies’ Rates for Current on the Contractors’ 
Business,” and “The Menace of State Socialism in 
America,” by F. G. R. Gordon, Haverhill, Mass. In 
the evening a reception and dance will be held for the 
members, guests and ladies. 

On Wednesday the “Relations Retween Jobbers 
and Contractor-Dealers” will be explained by J. J. 
Raftery, of New York City, and Louis Kalischer, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., will describe the “Advantages of 
Co-operative Selling Campaigns.” W. L. Goodwin, 
of the General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., author 
of the “Goodwin” plan for electrical contractors and 
dealers, will then address those present. After Mr. 
Goodwin's address any questions deposited in the 
Question Box will be answered by him. - 


CONTRACTORS URGED TO ATTEND NA- 
TIONAL CONVENTION. 


Novel Card Attached to Announcements of Final Meet- 
ing of Boston District. 


The last meeting of this season of the Boston 
district of the Massachusetts State Association of 
Electrical Contractors and Dealers was held on June 
19, at the Boston City Club. The topic of discussion 
on this occasion was the advantages to be derived 
from closer relationship between the engineer and 
electrical contractor. One of the principal speakers 
at this meeting was Fred W. Lord of the Lord Elec- 
tric Co. of New York City. 

Attached to the announcements of this meeting 
was a small card which is reproduced herewith. This 


MAGNETIC—-MILWAUKEE~—pynamic 


Feel a charm Magnet attracting you? 

Is a mysterious Self-Starter impelling you? 
Is some secret Transformer inspiring you? 
Is a positive Current carrying you? 

Then Liwe-Wire Miluaukee is drawing you. 


BE IN THE BIG C/RCUIT 
YOU ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS AND DEALERS 
CONNECT WITH THE BIG DYWAMO 
THE ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
The National Association of Electrical Contractors and Dealers, at 
MILWAUKEE 
JULY 14-19, 1919 
Aaen karua tie Toni A an nee ena 


justment penod following the world war. Take your wife. Lee 
cr share in your business and pleasure. 


WE'LL MEET YOU THERE! 


Card Sent to Contractors Urging Attendance at National Con- 
vention in Milwaukee. 


card in purely electrical terms urges all members to 
be present at the coming annual convention of the 
National Association of Electrical Contractors and 
Dealers to be held in Milwaukee July 14-19. This 
meeting promises to be the biggest and most im- 
portant ever held by the association and every member 
should make an earnest effort to bespresent and take 
an active part in the proceedings. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


All readers are invited to submit questions and answers 
to this department. Anonymous communications will not be 
considered. Questions should relate to electrical matters of 
any kind. Answers contributed by readers should be sub- 
mitted preferably within eight days of the date of publication 
of the question and should be limited, if possible, to 300 

cords. Payment will be made for all answers published. 


Questions. 


No. 464.—TRANSFORMER DesicGN.—I am trying to build a 
transformer with 110-volt primary and 14 steps on the sec- 


ondary varying by 7% volts up to 105 volts, thus, 7%, 15, 
2248, 30, etc. Each step must be capable of E 10 
amperes. What size and amount of wire is necessary on the 


primary and secondary windings ?—W. A. S., Augusta, Kans. 


No. 465.—UNpERGROUND Conpouit.—The writer is about 
to install 4000 ft. of 1%-in. conduit underground to carry 
a No. 6 lead-covered single-conductor cable supplying a 
potential of about 1100 volts on a series “White Way” light- 
ing system. As this conduit will only be about 8 to 12 in. 
under the sidewalk, I have been advised by an engineer of 
authority on metallurgy that a black tron pipe would last 
as long on this installation as galvanized conduit and he 
suggests that I use plain iron pipe and give it a good coating 
of asphaltum. The suggestion appeals to me from the 
standpoint of cost. which would only be about half as much 
as galvanized conduit and the material could be handled in 
2U-ft. lengths. I would like to take advantage of this sug- 
gestion, 1f practical, but don’t want the cost to mislead me 
on a good job. I would like to hear from some of the 
readers experienced in this subject before going ahead with 
this installation —W. W. Ludlow, Ky. 


No. 466.—GROUNDING TRANSFORMERS AND SECONDARIES.— 
Up to the present time the undersigned has always grounded 
the neutral of secondaries on transformer poles, together 
with grounding the transformer cases at this point and 
installing the lightning arresters on the next pole away 
from the transformers. It is now strongly recommended 
by leading engineers that the lightning arresters be installed 
as near as possible to the transformers, which doubtless 
means on the same pole. and the neutral grounds will now 
have to be made at another point. I am in favor of this 
change and appreciate its protective advantages, but would 
like to hear from readers as to best location for the neutral 
grounds and their ideas on grounding the transformer cases. 
—H. M., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

No. 467.—OpeRATING Cost oF Ftectric HovsEHoLp RE- 
FRIGERATORS.—I woud like to know from some reliable source 
what is the operating cost of the electrically operated refrig- 
erators that are being recommended for household use. 
What is the experience as to their dependability ?—R. H. T., 
New York, N. Y. 


Answers. 


No. 462.—Enectric WELDING OF Ratrs.—Is there a definite 
dividing line between spot and arc welding as to where one 
would be used and not the other, or does their utility overlap 
to a certain extent? I refer especially to the welding of 
street-car rails, for which both methods seem to have been 
used. Which method is preferred for this work?—T. N, 


Toledo, Ohio. 
In the case in question, the inquirer probably 


means resistance welding instead of spot welding. 
There is no very sharp dividing line between these two 
classes of electric welding, that 1s, arc and resistance 
welding. Both may be used under proper conditions. 
As a general rule, are welding is employed where the 
pieces to be joined are quite large and the surfaces 
must first be built up by fusing some extra metal into 
the joint through use of a metal electrode; it is also 
used where miscellaneous or mixed work is to be 
done, that is, where there is no repetition of the same 
work in a large number of cases that would be greatly 
facilitated by use of a special welding machine oper- 
ating on the resistance principle. 
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For rail welding, assuming work for a consider- 
able stretch of.track, it is now quite common to 
employ a welding machme specially designed for the 
purpose. It makes a quicker and more reliable weld 
because it does not take so much skill to operate as the 
arc-welding process.—B. S. A., Chicago, III. 


No. 463.—Sertes LIGHTING AND House SERVICE WIRES ON 
SAME INSULATORS.—A certain lighting company is using rub- 
ber-covered duplex wire to run down on poles to feed its 
street series lamps. It also runs down with rubber-covered 
duplex wire for 110-volt house service conections. The 
point in question is, does the tying of both these duplex wires 
in the same insulator grooves where the wires travel down 
the side of the pole not constitute both a fire and life hazard? 
My contention is that this is very apt to conduct the high 
voltage of the street series circuit into the house circuit. I 
would like to get some opinions on this—W. M. G.. White 
Plains, N. Y. 

Answer A—It is decidedly a dangerous practice 
to install street-lighting wires and service wires on the 
same insulators. Good practice dictates that primary 
wires and street-lighting wires be carried on an arm 
above the secondary arm, spaced at 2-ft. centers. 
Service drops should be run with weatherproof single- 
conductor wire, using liberal spacing. The service 
drops should drop directly from the line arm or from 
a buck arm, depending on the location of the house 
served. 

Rubber-covered duplex wire used for street lights 
may be run down the pole on insulators with safety. 
The justification of this construction lies in the fact 
that, though the circuit voltage is high, the voltage 
between the two duplex conductors is low.—W. H. K., 
Evanston, Ill. 

Answer B-—The inquirer’s contention is borne 
out by the opinion of the best known authorities on 
electrical distribution. Series street-lhghting circuits 
when alive carry a much higher voltage than second- 
ary service circuits, consequently they must be not 
only distinct and separate, but separated by a distance 
depending on the difference in potential between the 
circuits. Running down the pole on the same insula- 
tors is therefore a very hazardous practice both from 
the standpoint of hfe and fire hazards. Breakdown 
of insulation on the wires 1s very likely to introduce 
a dangerously high voltage into the house with this 
construction. If the service drop cannot be carried 
directly from the cross-arm to the service-entrance 
fitting and must be run down along the pole, it should 
in the case in question be run down in iron conduit 
which is grounded, or the loop to the street lamp 
should be run in iron conduit properly grounded.— 
T. D. W., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Answer C.—I should regard this as a very danger- 
ous construction and would unhesitatingly condemn it. 
There is no specific provision covering just this point 
in either the National Electrical Code or the Satety 
Code to my knowledge, and I have searched both 
carefully. Yet it would constitute a serious fire and 
life hazard.—M. J. R., Troy, N. Y. 


CORRECTION. 


In Answer E to Question No. 460 on rails instead 
of trolley wires for traveling cranes, published in the 
issue of May 31, 1910, a ty pographical error was over- 
looked. It was stated that “extended aluminum 
shapes are used with alternating currents of large 
volume” ; the word “extruded” should have appeared 
instead of extended. These shapes are made bv draw- 
ing the metal through sharp dies instead of rolling as 
is customary, thus making these shapes closer to gauve 
and giving them sharper angles and fillets. 
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New Appliances 


Attractive New Electric Washer—Centrifugal Apparatus 
for Treating Oils—Development of Safety Switch Features 


The Blue Bird Electric Washing 
Machine. 


Great development has taken place 
in the last few years in the production 
of electric washing and wringing ma- 
chines. This has been stimulated by 
the scarcity of domestic help and the 
high wages demanded by servants 
and visiting laundresses. The imme- 
diate result of this was a very heavy 
demand for washing machines, which 
in turn caused manufacturers to in- 
crease their production and also de- 
velop new types. Other manufactur- 
ing companies have also entered this 
business with new types, among these 
being the Blue Bird Manufacturing 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., whose product 
has a number of unique features. 

Organized as the National Tool & 
Manufacturing Co., this corporation 
made an enviable record in turning 
out several million dollars’ worth of 
very exacting and precise war work 
in the last two years. Prompt deliv- 
eries secured for it much special 
emergency work for the Government. 
Its large manufacturing facilities in 


The New Blue Bird Washer and Wringer With Cover Removed 


Ready for Use. 


St. Louis have recently been adapted 
for the production of electrical appli- 
ances and the Blue Bird washer is the 
first of these to be perfected and mar- 
keted. 

This new washer impresses one at 
first glance as being unique. This is 
because of the very attractive white 
cabinet in which it is encased. Like 
all the rest of the machine, except the 
wringer frame, this is of metal shaped 
in graceful lines and handsomely fin- 
ished with a very durable white 
enamel, baked on. It is furnished 
with a white enameled sheet-metal 
top, which can be put on after the 
wringer is removed; the latter is eas- 
ily done, so that with the top in place 
the cabinet can be used as a table. 
The first of the accompanying views 
gives some idea of the attractiveness 
of the design; the second illustration 
shows the machine before the cabinet 
walls are attached and gives a good 
idea of the strong angle-iron frame 
and arrangement of the tub, motor 
and drive within it. The main mem- 


bers of the frame consist of 2 in. by 
2 in. by 1% in. angle irons, securely 


riveted and ‘solidly braced to give 
rigidity and absence of vibration. All 
corners are reinforced and the entire 
frame is covered by a coat of rust- 
proof paint. The frame and cabinet 
serve not only to support the machine 
parts and hide them from view, but 
also to protect the user from any pos- 
sible danger of having her dress 
caught in belts, pulleys or gears. Be- 
sides this safety feature, the motor is 
protected from splashing water. 

For operating principle this ma- 
chine uses an oscillating metal tub 
which swings through a large angle 
so that its ends are tilted up consid- 
erably, giving the clothes a 3-ft. fall 
into the soapy water at each reversal 
of the swing. This provides a very 
thorough agitation of the clothes and 
suds, which means effective and rapid 
cleansing action without damage to 
the clothes. It is said that a batch of 
clothes can be completely washed in 
10 to 15 minutes, depending on how 
soiled they were. The tub has a ca- 
pacity of 8 sheets and is made of 
heavy sheet copper with lap joints. 
The inside is entirely smooth and 


Blue Bird Washer Before Cabinet Is Put On, Showing Frame 


and Arrangement of Parts. 
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heavily tinned. A wide opening with 
heavy sheet copper cover tightly fit- 
ting over it is provided at the top. A 
double drain leads to an outlet to per- 
mit quick emptying of the tub, which 
is easily kept clean. 

A special Westinghouse motor for 
washing-machine use is supplied. Its 
pulley drives through an endless belt 
kept tight by passing over an idler 
pulley; the driven pulley is connected 
to the gears so as to give a simple 
and direct drive that is positively 
alined. The motor is controlled by a 
simple switch; its operation of the 
tub through a clutch is controlled by 
a lever just above the top of the cab- 
inet. There is only one other lever; 
it controls the wringer for starting, 
stopping and reversing. The wringer 
has an automatic safety release and 
can be swung to operate in three posi- 
tions. It has 12-in. rolls and all its 
gears are inclosed. 

The machine is mounted on large 
double-wheel, roller-bearing casters, 
making it easy to move about without 
scratching floors. A 10-ft. heavily in- 
sulated connecting cord is furnished. 
The cabinet dimensions are 26 by 31 
in. by 34% in. high; the height over 
the top of the wringer is 52 in. 

Every effort has been made in the 
design of the machine and in its con- 
struction in a thoroughly modern 
plant to provide a durable and eff- 
cient as well as dependable and at- 
tractive washing outht at a relatively 
moderate price. The facilities of the 
company, both manufacturing and 
financial are such as to permit pro- 
duction on a large scale while also 
carrying the accounts of dealers sd 
they may sell the machines on install- 
ment payments. 

These washing machines are being 
marketed through jobbers and local 
dealers by the Blue Bird Appliance 
Co., 22nd and Washington streets, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Centrifugal Apparatus for Re- 
claiming and Purifying Oils. 


Modern practice tends to more gen- 
erous use pf oil in the lubrication of 
steam engines, internal-combustion en- 
gines, pumps, compressors, generators 
and motors—in fact, all kinds of ma- 
chinery using oil for lubricating pur- 
poses. This floating of bearings ana 
other parts of machinery exposed to 
friction in a bath of oil insures an ample 
supply at all times, reducing to a mini- 
mum the wear and danger due to insuf- 
ficient lubrication. 

Modern machine-shop practice also 
shows a tendency toward a more liberal 
use of oil for cutting and heat-treating 
purposes. The increased use of auto- 
matic machinery and the necessity for 
turning out more work of a better qual- 
ity has resulted in larger oil consump- 
tion in every factory. Oil used for all 
these and similar purposes shortly be- 
comes foul. It 1s bound to pick up all 
kinds of impurities during its passage 
to and through the various places where 
it t used. The continued use of such 
oil is, of course, very detrimental; the 
dust. vrit, particles of metal and other 
foreign matter which it collects will 
raise havoc with bearings, pistons, cut- 
ting edges of tools, ete. 

Another source of trouble is the pres- 
ence of water in the oil. Water in the 
hearings, crank cases, etc., causes exces- 
sive and uneven wear, loss of power due 
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to increased friction, which friction gen- 
erates heat, causing premature destruc- 
tion of the wearing surfaces. The pres- 
ence of eyen a slight amount of water in 
cutting oils causes smoking as it passes 
over the work, which is a source of an- 
noyance to the operators. 

In an effort to minimize the detri- 
mental effects of these :mpurities it has, 
in the past, been the practice in many 
places to allow the impurities to settle 
out by gravity in tanks. The oil in which 
the settlings were present was thrown 
away, causing a heavy loss. 

A realization of the tremendous waste 
and other drawbacks of this practice 
brought upon the market several filter- 
ing devices which, however, are slow, 
wasteful, cumbersome and inefficient, as 
well as limited in their scope, as com- 
pared with the modern method devel- 
oped by the De Laval Separator Co., 165 
Broadway, New York. For that reason 
many of the largest manufacturing 
plants throughout the country have 
adopted the De Laval method. 
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Laval Oil 
with Capacity of 350 G. P. M. 


Turbine-Driven De Purifier 


Even before the sharp advance in 
price of oils, it did not take a De Laval 
installation long to pay for itself. The 
present high prices have considerably 
shortened this time and also greatly em- 
phasized the necessity for reclamation. 

The De Laval multiple oil clarifier is 
used for separating solids from the 
liquid in which they are suspended. It 
has only one djscharge through which 
the liquid escapes, while the solids are 
retained in the sediment pockets pro- 
vided inside the revolving bowl. The 
De Laval oil purifier consists of a bowl 
with two outlets through which the two 
liquids of different specific gravities es- 
cape. The oil filter of the same make 
removes the last particles which were 
too light or so minute that centrifugal 
force alone would not readily separate 
them from the liquid. 

The De Laval oil refining and reclaim- 
ing apparatus can be used, of course, for 
treating lubricating and fuel oils, and oil 
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that has been used for automobile en- 
gine crank cases, axles, and for cutting 
purposes with all forms of machine 
tools, by which 20 to 55% saving ac- 
crues, better work and finish 1s accom- 
plished, and the possibility of septic 
poisoning is almost eliminated. 


Development of Safety Features 
in Trumbull Enclosed Switches. 


The “Safety First” movement has 
been making steady headway for many 
years, although during the ,war the 
rush for production necessarily caused 
it to be less prominent in the attention 
demanded of the public. Nevertheless, 
further headway has been achieved and 
especially in the electrical line where 
the movement for requiring safety en- 
closed switches in place of the old knife 
switch with exposed blades and termi- 
nals has made much progress. Not only 
are safety switches now required in 
many cities and states, but more definite 
safety features are required in their 
construction, so that a review of the 
development of these safety features in 
a typical line of approved switches is 
worthy of attention. 

We have selected the safety switches 
made by the Trumbull Electric Manu- 
facturing Co., Plainvile, Con., as typical 
of the most approved practice in safety 
switch construction. In their design 
the effort was made to incorporate all 
essential features to make these switch- 
es as safe and foolproof as possible. The 
first thing settled was to provide a metal 
enclosure which would positively pre- 
vent a workman or other person from 
coming in contact with the switch blades 
as long as the switch was closed or 
“live.” This meant a substantially built 
box that positively could not be opened 
until the switch was thrown to “off” 
position. A steel box of ample strength 
was readily provided, the cover or door 
of which was arranged with a deep 
flange to make it rigid and fit well 
around the body of the box. Substan- 
tial hinges and a catch were provided. 

The latter insures that the box re- 
mains locked until the switch is opened 
by means of the operating lever project- 
ing from the side. At the same time 
this catch serves to prevent closing the 
switch after the box has been opened 
until the door or cover is first closed. 
This catch is thus practically an inter- 
locking device incorporating two im- 
portant safety features. It is of simple 
but positive construction, including a 
gravity and spring-pressed paw! which 
engages a notch in the hub of the 
switch-handle pivot; in the other end 
of this pawl is a finger that serves to 
lock the catch on the door. This in- 
sures the condition that the door can 
be opened and closed only when the 
switch is in open or “off” position, 
while the switch cannot be closed until 
the box door is closed. If it is neces- 
sary for the electrician or inspector to 
inspect and test the switch while in 
running pesition, he may do so by prop- 
erly manipulating the catch by means of 
a screw-driver inserted in the slot, 
thus allowing the switch to close with 
the door open. 

A desirable refinement, which is real- 
lv an additional safety feature, can be 
added to any fusible service switch or 
motor-starting switch. It consists of a 
shield placed over the contacts where 
the line enters. Since the blades and 
fuses are always dead when the box is 
oven. this protects anvone from contact 
with the remaining live contacts: 
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Autostarter—Industrial Controller 
Co., Milwaukee, W's. 

Oil-immersed switch and air-cooled 
transformer mounted as unit in metal 
case, with no-voltage release coil and 
with overload protection in form of 
two relays also contained in the auto- 
starter case. 

In “off” position windings and mo- 
tor are completely disconnected from 
line. Overload release is inoperative 
during process of starting motor, and 
other circuit-breakers or fuses are 
necessary in motor circuit. 

“1-C.”” Capacities 50 hp. and less, 
600 volts or less. Class Nos. 2205, 
2206, 2210, 2211. 

Listed Jan. 25, 1919. 


Autostarters. — Western Electric 
Co., 463 West street, New York. 

Automatically controlled contactors 
and air-cooled compensators mounted 
as unit on plate panel; separate 
switches are required to disconnect 
line wires. Used as means whereby 
potential impressed on alternating- 
current motor terminals may be made 
less than full line voltage during 
starting process. 

Capacity 200 hp. or less, 600 volts 
or less. Type CR = 2363. 

This manufacturer also furnishes 
autostarters for circuits of voltages 
higher than 600. These will be gen- 
erally acceptable for use when in- 
stalled in accordance with require- 
ments of inspection departments hav- 
ing jurisdiction. 

Listed Feb. 17, 1919. 


Cabinets and Cutout Boxes, Sheet- 
Metal.—The Electrical Manufactur- 
ing Co., 112 Hamilton avenue, Nu Es 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Listed Feb. 24, 1919. 


Cabinets and Cutout Boxes, Sheet- 
Metal.— Robertson Electric Construc- 
tion Co., Mohawk and Niagara streets, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Listed March 31, 1919. 


Cabinets and Cutout Boxes, Sheet- 
Metal.—Star Metal Box Co., 507 West 
19th street, New York, N. Y. 

Listed March 5, 1919. 


Cabinets and Cutout Boxes, Sheet- 
Metal.—Thomas & Betts Co., 63 Vesey 
street, New York, N. Y. 

Listed Feb. 17, 1919. 


Conduit, Rigid Steel—National 
Enameling & Manufacturing Co., 
Renshaw Building. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Enameled, electrogalvanized and 
hot-galvanized conduit. 

Listed April 4, 1919. 


Conduit Boxes.—F. H. Ward, 72 
Carlton avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cast-iron conduit boxes, for use 
with flexible steel conduit or armored 
cable. Types A, C. E 

Listed Feb. 27, 1919 
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Conduit Boxes.—Appleton Electric 
Co.. 212-14 North Jefferson street, 
Chicago. 


Underwriters’ Laboratories, es- 
tablished and maintained by the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers (for service—not proft), 
have examined, tested and listed 
these electrical appliances in ac- 
cordance with the Laboratories’ 


Code for Construction and Test 


of Electrical Appliances. Copies 
of complete lists of standard ap- 
pliances may be obtained from 
local inspection departments or 
from offices of the Laboratories 
in the principal cities. 


“Unilets,” pressed steel. Series 
FSR, GE, GG 


Listed May 20, 1919. 


Conduit Boxes, Fittings for—Cov- 
oa & Seymour, Inc., Solvay, 

Porcelain covers for conduit boxes 
for use as rosettes. Catalog Nos. 
1167-68. 

Listed Feb. 13, 1919. 


Current Taps.—The Arrow Electric 
Co., Hartford, Conn. 

“Arrow E.” Adapter caps, Catalog 
No. RJ. 

Listed March 12, 1919. 


Current Taps.—The Bryant Elec- 
tric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

“Bryant” or “Perkins,” multiple 
type. 

Keyless, 660 watts, 250 volts. Cat- 
alog No. 101. 

Listed Feb. 4, 1919. 


Plug-Fuse.—The 


Cutout Bases, 


Chelten Electric Co., 4859-65 Stenton © 


avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
“Chelten,” O-30 amperes, 125 volts. 
Catalog Nos. 1935, 2199, 2587, 2965. 
Listed Feb. 18, 1919. 


Fixtures —H. E. Bullington, 212 
North Adams street, Richmond, Va. 
Listed April 10, 1919. 


Fixtures.— Ben Engelberg. 116 
North Eighth street. Richmond, Va. 
Listed May 1, 1919. 


Fixtures — Lightolier Co. 571 
Broadway. New York, N. Y. 

Listed March 13, 1919. 

Flexible-Tubing Fasteners. Na- 


tiònal Metal Molding Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
“Nat. No. 2230,” for securing flex- 


ible tubing in outlets. Catalog No. 
2230 


b A. . 


Listed April 22, 1919. 


Fuses, Cartridge.—Commercial En- 
closed Fuse Co., 1317 WiHow avenue, 
Hoboken, N. J. 

“Commercial” 
fuses. 

0-E€00 amperes, 250 volts. 

Listed Feb. 5, 1919. 


cartridge enclosed 


Fuses, Cartridge.—Killark Electric 
Manufacturing Co., 3940 Easton av- 
enue, St. Louis, Mo. 

“Killark” cartridge enclosed fuses. 

0-200 amperes, 600 volts. 

Listed Feb. 10, 1919. 


Heaters, Air.—American Electrical 
Heater Co., Woodward, Burroughs 
and Cass avenues, Detroit, Mich. 

“American Beauty Twin Radiant,” 
660 watts, 250 volts or less. Catalog 
No. 6215. 

Listed April 1, 1919. 


Heaters, Air.—Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

“Westinghouse,” “Square” type. 

Type D, non-luminous, 1000-3000 
watts, 100-250 volts, styles 229942-49 
inclusive, 229998-230001 inclusive, 280,- 
532-38 inclusive. 

Listed March 17, 1919. 


Heating Appliances, Cooking and 
Liquid.— Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh. 

“Westinghouse,” Disk stoves, 600 
watts, styles 270701-02. 

Ranges 14 kw. or less, 110-220 volts. 
Styles 266931-33-35, etc., to 61 inclu- 
sive, 278604-11 inclusive, 278881-932 in- 
clusive. 

Hot plates, 660-2000 watts. 100-250 
volts. Styles 231562, 231564, 231566- 
69 inclusive, 266968-70-72-74. 

Listed March 17, 1919. 


Heating Appliances, Cooking and 
Liquid. Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh. 

“Westinghouse” electrically heated 
cooking appliances having heaters re- 
movable from stands or vessels with 
which they are intended to be used. 

Watcr heaters, 500-1100 watts, 100- 
250 volts, Styles 151105-06, 170996. 

In these devices no adequate means 
have been provided for eliminating 
hazard (similar to that of electric 
pressing irons) resulting from pos- 
sibility that heating elements with 
current “on” may be left on combust- 
ible material, such as tables or cloths, 
and thereby cause fires. In this re- 
spect such heating devices are judged 
from point of view of fire hazard to 
be inferior to similar appliances 
equipped with stands or feet which 
insure permanent separation from 
surfaces on which they rest. In other 
electric and mechanical details these 
heaters are judged to be suitably con- 
structed. 

Listed March 19; 1919. 


Heating Appliances, Industrial and 
Laboratory. — American Electrical 
Heater Co., Woodward, Burroughs 
and Cass avenues, Detroit, Mich. 

“American Beauty.” Soldering iron, 
100 watts, 250 volts or less, Catalog 
No. 3138. 

Listed April 1, 1919. 


Lightning Rods.—The George E. 
Thompsoy Lightning Rod Co., Owa- 
tonna, Minn. 


Listed May)16, 1919, 
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Miniature Motion-Picture Machine. 
—The Victor Animatograph Co., Dav- 
enport, lowa. 

Portable motor- operated motion- 
picture machine of miniature type. 

“Victor Safety Cinema.” Electrical 
parts of device comprise a 72-watt, 
12-volt, gas-filled lamp with regulat- 
ing rheostat; variable-speed driving 
motor; portable cord and attachment 
plug, 660 watts, 110 volts. 

For use with slow-burning film 


only. 
Listed Feb. 7, 1919. 


Outlet Bushings.—Cameron Over- 
bagh, Chicago, Ill. 

Connector bushings of malleable 
iron with lock nut and bushing for 
use with armored cabled or flexible 
steel conduits. 

Two in One.” For % in. knock- 
outs. 


Listed March 26, 1919. 


Panelboards. — Sprague 
Works of General Electric Co., 527 
West 34th street, New York, N. Y. 

Consisting of assembly of busbars 
with or without standard cutout parts, 
or with or without standard switches 
mounted on insulating bases. De- 
signed for use on low-potential cir- 
cuits. 

Panelboards with brush-type main- 
kne and tumbler-type branch-circuit 
switches, with or without plug or 
cartridge enclosed fuse cutouts. Types 


TPS, TES. 

Listed Jan. 28, 1919. 

Panelboards — Trumbull Electric 
Manufacturing Co., Plainville, Conn. 


Consists of assembly of busbars, 
with or without standard cutout parts, 
or with or without standard switches 
mounted on insulating bases. De- 
signed for use on low-potential cir- 
cuits, 


Listed April 23, 1919. 


Portable, Flexible Cord for Elec- 
tric Heaters—Eugene F. Phillips 
Electrical Works, Ltd., De Gaspe and 
Marmier streets, Montreal, Can. 

Marking: Two cotton threads 
cabled with copper strands. 

Tag on coil to read “Nat'l Elec. 
Code Standard.” 

Listed Jan. 10, 1919. 


Receptacles for Attachment Plugs, 
and Plugs—PRenjamin Electric Man- 
ufacturing Co., 120-128 South Sanga- 
mon street, Chicago, Hl. 


“Benjamin,” 660 watts, 250 volts, 
Catalog No. 7641: with plugs 7624-25. 
Listed Feb. 11, 1919. 


Receptacles for Attachment Plugs, 
and Plugs.—The Bryant Electric Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

“Bryant” or “Perkins,” 10 amperes, 
250 volts. Spartan Catalog No. 127. 

Listed March 3, 1919. 

Receptacles, Medium-Base.—Pass & 
Seymour, Inc., Solvay, N. Y 

PER porcelain shell. 

Keyless, Catalog No. 28795, 

Pull, Catalog, No. &29. 

Listed April 16, 1919. 


Receptacles, Medium - Base. — 
Trenton Electric & Conduit Co., Tren- 
ton. N. J. 

“T. E. & C. Co.” 


Porcelain shell. 


Electric - 
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Keyless, Catalog No. 181. 
Listed April 15, 1919. 


Receptacles, Mogul-Base.—General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Porcelain shell. 

Keyless, Catalog No. GE1194. 

Listed April 22, 1919. 


Resistance Appliances. — National 
Electric Controller Co., 154 Whiting 
street, Chicago, III. 

“National” speed regulators. 250 
volts or less, Type R. Catalog Nos. 
92-S to 111-S inclusive, 125-260 inclu- 
sive 


Listed May 16, 1919. 


Resistance Appliances. — Ward 
Leonard Electric Co., Mount Ver- 
non, l 

Enameled resistance units when 


suitably mounted on bases of non- 
combustible material. 
Listed Feb. 5, 1919. 


Signal Appliances—Marine Bells 
and Buzzers and Horns.—Benjamin 
Electric Manufacturing Co., 120-128 
South Sangamon street, Chicago, Til. 

“Benjamin” electromagnetic bells 
and buzzers, 125 volts or less, direct 
current or alternating current. 

Water-tight bells, Catalog Nos. 
8378-82 inclusive, 8384. 

Water-tight buzzers, Catalog Nos. 
8370, 8416, 8475-77 inclusive. 

Water-tight horns, howler 
Catalog Nos. 8540-41 inclusive. 

Non-water-tight bells. Catalog Nos. 
8484-92 inclusive. 


type. 


Non-water-tight buzzers, Catalog 
No. 9417. 

Listed April 3, 1919. 

Signal Appliances — Bells and 


Horns.—Schwarze Electric Co., Ad- 
rian, Mich. 

“Schwarze” bells, 550 volts or less. 
Catalog Nos. 6B, 6C, 6E, 9A, 20, 21, 
22A, 24, 30. 


Horn, 50 volts or less, Catalog 
No. 3. 

Listed March 14, 1919. 

Soldering Flux.—The M. W. Dun- 
ton Co., 150 Niagara street, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


“Nokorode.” Soldering flux in form 
of paste, for use in soldering copper, 
brass, galvanized iron, tin plate, etc. 

Not likely to cause corrosion of sol- 
dered parts. Forms secure mechani- 
cal and electrical bond between solder 
and metal to which it is applied. 

Listed March 12, 1919. 


Soldering Flux—McGill Manufac- 
turing Co., Valparaiso, Ind. 
“Star” and “Crescent.” Soldering 


fluxes in form of pastes and sticks for 
use in soldering copper, brass, gal- 
vanized iron, tin plate, etc. 

Not likely to cause corrosion of 
soldered parts. Forms secure me- 
chanical and electrical bond between 
solder and metal to which it is ap- 
plied. 

Listed March 14, 1919. 


Switches, Automatic — Magnetically 
Operated Type.—The Cutlłer-Ilammer 
Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Automatic switch consisting of con- 
tacts actuated by overload relay with 
adjustable load and time element. 

0-100 amperes, 0-600 volts. “C-H” 
Bulletin 10175, 


Listed Jan. 18, 1919, 
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Switches, Enclosed—The Trumbull 
Electric Manufacturing Co., Plain- 
ville, Conn. 

“Circle T.” Three and four-pole 
motor-starting knife switches with 
clips for standard cartridge enclosed 
fuses which are short-circuited when 
switch is in starting position. En- 
closed in metal cases and designed for 
manual operation without opening 
cases. 30 and 60 amperes, 250 and 
500 volts, alternating current. Cat- 
alog No. 13549, 

Listed Feb. 7, 1919. 


Switches, Knife—The Chelten Elec- 
tric Co., 4859-65 Stenton avenue, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

“Chelten.” 30 amperes, 125 volts. 
Catalog No. 901. 
sae amperes, 250 volts, Catalog No. 

Listed Feb. 18, 1919. 


Switches, Oil-Break.—General! Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
“G. E” QOil-immersed switches. 
Spring finger type. 30 amperes, 600 
volts, non-automatic Type FP-15. 
Note: This company is also pre- 
pared to furnish for circuits of high- 
er voltages oil switches and circuit- 
breakers which it guarantees to be 
suitable for use at assigned ratings 
of current and voltage. Inspection 
departments having jurisdiction 
should in all cases be consulted be- 
fore such switches or breakers are in- 
stalled. l 
Listed Jan. 27, 1919. 


Switches, Push and Rotary Flush.— 
The Bryant Electric Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Single-pole, Catalog Nos. 2707-08. 

Three-way, Catalog No. 2903-M. 

Listed May 7, 1919. 


Switches, Push Flush— Francis 
Keil & Son, 401-25 East 163rd street, 
New York, N. Y. 

Single-pole, Catalog No. 32511. 

Double-pole, Catalog No. 32512. 

Three-way, Catalog No. 32513. 

Listed March 27, 1919. 


Transformers, Bell-Ringing.—Vik- 
ing Electric Co., 150-52 Chambers 
street, New York, N. 

“Viking.” Air-cooled transformers 
designed to supply current at follow- 
ing voltages. For use only in ringing 
bells or for similar signaling work, 
when primary wiring is installed in 
accordance with Class C rules, Na- 
tional Electrical Code. 

60 cycles, primary 110 volts. 

Secondary 8 volts, Type A. 

Secondary 8-14-22 ‘volts, Type B. 

Listed March 12, 1919. 


Transformers, Lighting.—Gardner 
Electric Manufacturing Co., 1368 Park 
avenue, Emeryville, Cal. 

“Gardner.” Air-cooled indoor 
transformers designed to supply cur- 
rent at following voltages to incan- 
descent lamps for house lighting or 
electric signs. For use only when 
installed and wired in both primary 
and secondary circuits in accordance 


with Class C rules, National Elec- 
trical Code. 
60 cycles, 500 volt-amperes. Pri- 


mary 440, 220 volts; secondary 220, 
110 and 6 volts. 
Listed April 12,).1919, 
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Maher Engineering Organized—Electric Storage Battery 


Entertained by Engineers—Valuable Literature Distributed 


The Van Dorn Electric Tool Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, has issued a leaflet 
on its portable electric drills. These 
are briefly described and numerous 
views are shown of their application 
for various purposes. The Van Dorn 
bench drilling stand is also shown 
and briefly described. 


Chicago Mica Co., Valparaiso, Ind., 
manufacturer of mica, at the annual 
meeting held recently, elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, A. W. 
Pickford; vice-president, L. L. Fleig, 
and secretary-treasurer, John F. Grif- 
fin, all of whom have taken over a 
majority interest in the company. 
During the past few years the com- 
pany's endeavor has been toward a 


high standard of Micabond insulation ° 


in quality, uniformity of product and 
service, and assures the trade of much 
greater efforts upon the part of the 
present owners to work toward their 
individual requirements. 


The Automatic Electrical Devices 
Co., 120 Opera Place, Cincinnati, has 
prepared some very convenient cards 
showing standard charging rates for 
lead and Edison storage batteries. 
The lead batteries for which the 
rates are given are four types of 
Exide batteries, ranging in size from 
7 to 35 plates per cell. The Edison 
batteries range in size from 2 to 18 
plates. In each case the normal charg- 
ing rate as well as the boosting rate 
is given. These tables have been 
prepared in connection with the com- 
pany’s line of storage battery charg- 
ing equipment, which is especially 
suitable for industrial trucks and 
tractors using these types of bat- 
teries. 


Crystal Washing Machine Co., De- 
troit, Mich., has prepared for the 
dealer an excellent merchandising 
plan book. The book is gotten up 
in a very attractive manner and out- 
lines a sound sales plan, which if ap- 
plied by the dealer is bound to result 
in increased sales of the Crystal 
washing machine. In order that deal- 
ers may cash in on the tremendous 
profit possibilities of this labor-saving 
device, the Crystal company offers 
without cost to the dealer a complete 
line of attractive window displays, 
newspaper advertisements, electro- 
types of trademarks, washer and gold 
medal of award, demonstration books 
for salesmen, window cards, moving 
picture slides, sales letters and liter- 
ature for distribution, and is an op- 
portunity which the dealer cannot af- 
ford to pass by. 


The Maher Engineering Co. has 
been organized with offices at 818- 
819 Michigan Boulevard building, 30 
North Michigan boulevard, Chicago. 
This new concern will take over the 
mechanical equipment accounts for- 
merly handled by the Adams & Maher 


Co., which becomes a construction 
company. The accounts handled by 
the new organization are Dayton- 
Dowd Co., centrifugal pumps; Erie 
Engine Works, steam engines; Wag- 
ener Steam Pump Co., direct-acting 
pumps; Sims Co., feed water heaters 
and hot water generators and Pratt 
Engine & Machine Co., fertilizer ma- 
chinery and sulphuric acid plants. 
The officers are E. E. Maher, pres- 
ident, long identified with the me- 
chanical equipment business in the 
Middle West. Lieut. Lincoln E. 
Maher, treasurer, and C. B. Adams, 
secretary. Lieutenant Maher has 
just returned from France, having 
served 22 months with Company 
C, 132nd Infantry, 33rd Division. 
He was commanding officer’ of 
Company C during the severest 
fighting and served with distinc- 
tion, winning great credit for his 
fearlessness and efficiency in action. 


DeLaval Steam Turbine Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J., is distributing a very 
interesting publication devoted to 
geared marine steam turbines. In 
this bulletin are clearly pointed out 
the many advantages of the geared 
marine steam turbine over the re- 
ciprocating engine for ship propul- 
sion, which have led to its adoption 
as the propelling unit for many ships. 
These may be summarized as follows: 
Greater speed from a given weight 
of power plant; greater steaming 
radius or greater speed from the same 
weight of fuel, or greater cargo 
carrying capacity with the same speed 
or steaming radius; also lessened ex- 
pense for attendance and supplies, 
and increased reliability, as shown by 
less time_lost in overhauling and re- 
pairs. A detailed description of this 
turbine is entered into and many il- 
lustrations of the engine included in 
the publication. 


Morse Chain Co., with principal 
offices in Ithaca, N. Y., and branch 
offices in the principal cities of the 
United States, has issued a 12-page 
pamphlet treating with chain drives, 
and aims to present to textile engi- 
neers a short synopsis on the general 
subject of chain drives rather than to 
attempt to exploit any particular 
make or type of power chain. It is 
well illustrated and contains consid- 
erable engineering data conforming 
to the best practice at the present 
time and will prove very useful as a 
reference book to the engineer. In 
the pamphlet is reprinted an article by 
J. S. White, which appeared in the 
1919 year book of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers, set- 
ting forth the tremendous possibilities 
in the field of chain driving and the 
many advantages accruing from the 


_use of chain drives in general power 


transmission work. The Morse Chain 
Co. 1s the sole manufacturer of the 
Morse rocker joint chain designed for 


power transmission purposes, and it 
is generally recognized as possessing 
great merit by engineers throughout 
the country. The rocker joint in these 
chains is free from prevailing lubri- 
cation difficulties, resulting in long 
life and high efficiency of the silent 
chain. In the United States there 
are now in daily service Morse chain 
drives transmitting an aggregate of 
approximately 3,000,000 hp. 


Marble-Card Electric Co., Glad- 
stone, Mich., has prepared Bulletin 
100, which describes in detail its com- 
plete line of MC direct current motors 
and dynamos, ranging in sizes from 
Y% to 75 hp. The motors and gen- 
erators described are the result of 
John F. Card's 26 years’ experience 
in designing and manufacturing di- 
rect-current machinery for all classes 
of service, and there are now some 
40,000 motors and generators after 
his design in successful operation 
throughout the United States and in 
many foreign countries. These ma- 
chines have been built to meet the 
demand for a motor capable of with- 
standing continuous service at full 
load and with sufficient reserve ca- 
pacity, both electrical and mechan- 
ical, to take heavy overloads without 
showing signs of distress. All stand- 
ard machines are of the commutating 
pole type with ball bearings of liberal 
capacities to eliminate any strain 
that might be placed upon them 
through gear drive, which is usually 
considered the most severe. 


The Electric Storage Battery Co., 
Chicago ofhce, was the guest of a 
number of engineers and representa- 
tives of truck and tractor manufac- 
turers on June 13. About fifty gath- 
ered together and after an inspection 
of one of the large stand-by Exide 
batteries in the Adams street station 
of the Commonwealth Edison Co., 
they partook of luncheon at the Chi- 
cago Yacht Club. During and after 
luncheon matters pertaining to bat- 
teries were discussed and many in- 
teresting personal experiences and 
creditable performances of electric 
trucks and tractors related. The 
battery at Adams street, originally 
152 cells of 87 plates each, installed 
in 1898 and reconstructed in Novem- 
ber, 1915, now consists of 150 cells 
of 91 plates each, a number of the 
original plates still being in service. 
The battery has a rating of 28,800 
amp. for 20 minutes continuously at 
approximately 120 volts. This is one 
of 29 “Exide” central-station batteries 
installed for the Edison company and 
one of a total of more than 200 
central station batteries installed 
throughout the country, the combined 
rating of which is more than 3,350,000 
amp. at the 20-minute rate on the 
120-volt bus. The meeting was in 
harge of G. H.-Atkins, who acted as 
10st. 
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Rutland, Vt.—Arrangements have 
been completed whereby the Rutland 
Railway, Light & Power Co. will 
supply the John Jones Slate Quarry 
with electric current to operate two 
35-hp. motors for hoisting purposes, 
a 50-hp. motor for an air compressor, 
and a 10-hp. motor for a pump. The 
Jones company has arranged to ad- 
vance the cost of the extension to 
the quarry, work upon which will be 
Started in the near future. It is ex- 
pected the slate company will be able 
to use the electric drive at the quarry 
in about two months. 


Boston, Mass. — Boston Elevated 
Railway Co. is having plans prepared 
for the installation of two new multi- 
stage, turbine centrifugal pumping 
units, each of 3000 gal. per minute 
capacity in the power station at Lin- 
coln street. It 1s understood that the 
Edison Electric Illuminating Co. is 
also arranging plans for the installa- 
tion of similar units in its plant, with 
provisions for the installation of a 
third unit at an early date. 


Jamesville, Mass.—Worcester Wire 
Co. is making rapid progress on the 
construction of its new local wiring 
manutacturing plant at Ludlow and 
Graham streets in the Jamesville sec- 
tion, and it is understood that opera- 
tions will be inaugurated at an early 
date. 


Leominster, Mass.—Viscoloid Co. 
has recently awarded a contract to 
the J. W. Bishop Co., Worcester, for 
the construction of a gravity section 
dam and pumping building at its 
plant, the dam to be about 200 ft. 
long, 24 ft. high, with a 60-foot roll- 
way. The latter structure will be one- 
story, about 17x21 ft., of reinforced 
concrete. 


Marlboro, Mass.—Marlboro Elec- 
tric Co. has recently completed nego- 
tiations for the purchase of property 
on Garfeld street, near Florence 
Street, to be used for proposed ex- 
pansion. 


Webster, Mass.—Plans are under 
consideration by the city for the in- 
stallation of a new electric street 
lighting system of the “white way” 
type commencing at Merino bridge 
to the Junction of Lake, South Main 
and Matin streets; Harris street, and 
to the junction of North and East 
Main streets. 


Worcester, Mass.—Plans are being 
arranged by the Committee on Street 
Lighting ot the City Council for ex- 
tensions in the electric street lighting 
systems on various streets. 


Worcester, Mass.—James Smith & 
Sons. Hope avenue, have had plans 
Prepared tor the erection of a new 
manutacturing building and boiler 
plant addition at its works, two-story, 
shout 100x220 ft., estimated to cost 
20 000, 


Waterbury, Conn.—American Bross 
Co. will erect a one-story power 
house, 35x50 ft., at an estimated cost 
of $50,000. 


Providence, R. I.—The Atlantic 
mills will build a brick and steel 
power house, 46x98 ft. in dimensions. 


Babylon, L. I. N. Y.—Babylon 
Railway Co. is understood to be con- 
sidering plans for the installation of 
a new electric plant for the gener- 
ation of electric energy for the opera- 
tion of its traction system. 


Binghamton, N. Y.—Binghamton 
Light, Heat & Power Co. has recently 
been awarded a contract by the Endi- 
cott Johnson Corp. for the wiring and 
supplying of clectric energy for 36 
new houses to be erected by the cor- 
poration. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Co., Lindley M. Garrison, re- 
ceiver, has been authorized by Judge 
Mayer, of the Federal District Court, 
to purchase for a consideration of 
about $225,000, the power plant and 
property at Kent and Division ave- 
nues, Williamsburg. now owned by 
the Brooklyn City Railroad Co. 


Central Islip, N. Y.—Plans are be- 
ing arranged by the Board of Man- 
agers of the Central Islip State Hos- 
pital for the construction of a new 
power plant at the institution, and 
the installation of considerable new 
equipment. It is proposed to install 
new boiler apparatus, coal and ash 
conveying and handling equipment, 
new piping, with auxiliary apparatus. 
E. S. Elwood is secretary of the 
State Hospital Commission; L. F. 
Pilcher, Capitol building, Albany, is 
State Architect. 


Corning, N. Y.—Corning Glass 
Works has arranged plans for the 
construction of a large new boiler 
plant at its factory, for increased op- 
erations. The structure will be one- 
story, about 50x80 ft. Estimated cost 
$20,000. S. Firestone, Granite build- 
ing. Rochester, is engineer for the 
company. 


Hornell, N. Y.—Improved lighting 
is proposed. The Hornell Electric 
Co. is now preparing plans and esti- 
mates and within a short time it will 
be definitely known just what the ex- 
pense of the undertaking will be. Ad- 
dress general manager. 


Long Island City, N. Y.—Queens 
Flectric Light & Power Co., 444 
Jackson avenue, has completed the 
preparation of plans for alterations 
and improvements in its factory locat- 
ed at Bridge Plaza. between Radde 
and Academy streets. The proposed 
work is estimated to cost about $30.- 
000. H. W. Knowles, 103 Bridge 
Plaza, is architect for the company., 


New York, N. Y.—New York Edi- 
son Co., Irving Place and 15th street, 
is having płans prepared for the con- 


struction of a new three-story brick 
transformer station at 421-23 East 
Sixth street. The structure will be 
about 43x75 ft., and is estimated to 
cost $60,000. William Whitehill, 32 
Union Square, is architect for the 
company. 


New York, N. Y.—Considerable 
electrical equipment and machinery 
will be used in the proposed plant of 
the Newsprint Reclaiming Corp., 512 
Fifth avenue. The company plans 
for the construction of a new rein- 
forced-concrete mill in this section, 
with initial capacity of about 100 tons 
of reclaimed newsprint per day. Ata 
later date it is also planned to con- 
Struct larger mills at Chicago and 
Boston. 


New York, N. Y.—American Gas & 
Electric Co. has recently voted for 
an increase in the common and pre- 
ferred stock to $25,000,000, at a meet- 
ing of stockholders. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y.—Niagara Falls 
Gas & Electric Light Co. has planned 
to erect a $200,000 plant at Buffalo 
avenue and 27th street. 


Norwich, N. Y.—Norwich Wire 
Co., manufacturer of wire products, 
etc., has filed notice with the Secre- 
tary of State of an increase in its 
capitalization from $125,000 to $500,- 
000. to provide for general business 
expansion. 


Oswego, N. Y.—An engineer has 
been employed to prepare estimates 
for the construction in this city of a 
steam operated power plant to light 
the streets of the city and public 
buildings. Address Mayor Fitzgib- 
bons. 


Rochester, N. Y.—North East Elec- 
tric Co. has completed plans for a 
six-story factory, 61x206 ft., to be 
erected on Whitney street. H. W. 
Fowler, 348 Whitney street, is super- 
intendent of construction. 


Bernardsville, N. J.—Plans are un- 
der consideration by the Township 
Council for the construction and de- 
velopment of a municipal water svs- 
tem, estimated to cost about $100,000. 
Considerable new electrical equipment 
and machinery will be required in 
connection with the proposed system. 


Cape May, N. J.—The United States 
Government has recently completed 
arrangements for the erection of the 
proposed pump and gasoline build- 
ing and equipment at the local Gov- 
ernment site. The work is estimated 
to cost about $150,000. 


Dover, N. J.—New Jersey Power & 
Light Co. has secured a contract from 
Roxbury Township, which comprises 
Succasunna, Kenvil, and Ledgewood, 
for 100 street lamps. These lamps 
are 6.6 amp., 32 cp. The revenue de- 
rived from this source will approxi- 
mate $1800 per year! The Richards 
Co. has also'<ontracted for—current 


June 21, 1919.: 


to operate a 20 hp. motor for a re- 
frigerating plant. 


East Orange, N. J.—East Orange 
Starting & Lighting System Co. has 
filed notice of organization to operate 
at 391 Central avenue for the manu- 
facture of electric starting and light- 
ing systems, etc. Eugene Bogstahl, 
644 Anderson avenue, Grantwood, 
heads the company. 


East Orange, N. J.—RBattery Ser- 
vice-& Starter Co. has filed notice of 
Organization to operate at 490 Main 
street for the production of storage 
batteries. Richard G. Pfeiffer, 10 
University place, and Millard J. 
Weatherhead, 540 Main street, head 
the company. 


Hoboken, N. J.—Cooper Hewitt 
Electric Co., Eighth and Grand 
streets. manufacturer of electric 


lamps, lighting systems, etc., has filed 
notice with the Secretary of State of 
an increase in its capitalization from 
$1,000,000 to $2,000,000, to provide for 
general expansion. 


Jamesburg, N. J.—An appropriation 
of $25,000 has been arranged for the 
proposed installation of a new heat- 
ing system in the New Jersey State 
Home for Boys, Jamesburg, plans for 
which are now being prepared. Dr. 
J. M. McCallie is in charge. Francis 
H. Bent, 142 West State street, Tren- 
ton, is state architect. 


Newark, N. J.—American Art Lamp 
Co.. 39 South Eighth street, has filed 
notice of organization to engage in 
the manufacture of lamps, etc. Lud- 
wig Paslawski, 404 South Eleventh 
street, and John Skiba, 384 Walnut 
street, head the company. 


Pompton Plains, N. J.—Tri-County 
Flectric Co. is arranging plans for 
the construction of a new pole line 
through Pequannock Township ane 
in the Riverdale section, a franchise 
having recently been granted by the 
Pequannock Township Committee. 


Trenton, N. J.—Atlas Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., West State street, has re- 
cently commenced the construction 
of a new one-story factory and boiler 
plant on Enterprise avenue, to pro- 
vide for increased operations. The 
structure will be about 90x370 ft., and 
is estimated to cost $100000. H. 
Ludeke is president. 


Trenton, N. J.—Trenton & Mercer 
County Traction Corp. has entered 
into an agreement with the City to 
make various improvements and alter- 
ations throughout different sections of 
its system. 


Trenton, N. T—Until June 25 bids 
will be received by the Department 
of Architecture, 142 West State 
street, for electrical work in connec- 
tion with the proposed construction 
of a psychopathic Building at the 
New Jersey State Hospital. Trenton. 
Francis H. Bent is State Architect. 


Reading, Pa.—Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Railroad Co., Philadelphia, has 
had plans prepared for the construc- 
tion of a new one-story, brick, steel. 
and concrete power plant at its local 
properties, about 38x50 ft., to provide 
for increased capacity. 


Upper Darby, Pa.—Philadelphia & 
Western Railway Co. is offering for 
sale a fully equipped power plant, at 
present in operation, of 4000-kw. rated 
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DATES AHEAD. 


York 


New State Association of 
Electrical Contractors and Dealers. 
Annual convention, Saratoga Springs, 
June 23-26. Headquarters, Grand 
Union Hotel. Secretary, J. Ryan, 
26 Cortland street, New York City.. 


American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials. Annual meeting, Atlantic City, 
N. J.. June 24-27. Headquarters, Hotel 
Traymore. Secretary, University of 
Pennsylvania. 


American Institute of Electrical En- 


gineers. Annual convention, Lake 
Placid, N. Y.. June 24-27. Headquar- 
ters, Lake Placid Club, Secretary, 


F. L. Hutchinson, 33 West 39th street, 
New York. 


Canadian Electrical Association (af- 
filiated with N. E. Annual 
meeting, Alexandria Bay, N. 
27 and 2s. Secretary-treasurer, W. 
Volkman. Toronto Power Co., Toronto, 
Cnt., Can. 


National Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers. Annual con- 
vention, Milwaukee. Wis., July 15, 16 
and 17. General manager, William H. 


Morton, 110 West 40th street, New 
York City. 

Ohio Electric Light Association. 
Annual meeting, Cedar Point. Ohio, 
July 15-15. Headquarters, Breakers 
Hotel. Secretary, D. L. Gaskill, 
Greenville, Ohio. 

Michigan Section, N. E L A. An- 


nual convention, Ottawa Beach, Mich., 
Aug. 19-21. Headquarters, Hotel Ot- 
tawa. Secretary -treasurer, Herbert 
Silvester, Monroe, Mich. 


Southeastern Section, N. ©. L. A. 
Annual convention, Asheville, N. C., 
Sept. 17-19. Secretary-treasurer, T. W. 
Peters, Columbus, Ga. 


International Association of Munici- 
pal Electricians. Annual convention, 
Chicago, Sept. 23-26. Secretary, Clar- 
ence R. George, Houston, Tex. 


Association of Iron and Steel Elec- 
trical Engineers. Annual convention, 
St. Louis, Mo., September, 1919. Sec- 
retary. John F. Kelly, Empire build- 
in; Pittsburgh, Pa. 


National Association of Electrical 
inspectors. Annual meeting, Spring- 
field, Mass., Oct. 13 and 14. Secretary, 
W. L. Smith, Concord, Mass. 


Muminating Engineering Society. 
Annual convention, Chicago, M.. Oc- 
toler. General secretary, Clarence L. 
Law, 29 West 39th street, New York 
City. 


capacity, generated through two Cur- 
tis vertical turbogenerators of 2000- 
kw. capacity each. The plant is sup- 
plied with superheaters, boilers, 
transformers, rotary converters, with 
auxiliary apparatus, and is situated 
within a few miles of Philadelphia. 


Baltimore, Md.—Plans are being 
prepared by the Church Home and 
Infirmary, Broadway and Fairmount 
avenue, for the construction of a new 
three-story brick power plant. Wyatt 
& Nolting. Keyser Building, Balti- 
more, are architects. 


Salisbury, Md.— Eastern Shore Gas 
& Electric Co.. a Delaware incorpo- 
ration, has filed notice with the Sec- 
retary of State of an increase in its 
capitalization from $750,000 to $1,150.- 
000, to provide for general business 
expansion. 


Martinsburg, W. Va.—Potomac 
Light & Power Co. is understood to 
be arranging plans for the recon- 
struction of its local substation re- 
cently destroved by fire, with loss 
estimated at $12.000. 


W. Va.—The 
one-story brick 


city will 
electric 


Spencer, 
construct 
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light plant building. Address R. C. 


Wieland, mayor. 


Cornelius, N. C.—Contract has been 
awarded by the city to C. F. Asbury, 
Charlotte, for the construction of a 
new municipal transmission system, 
to include the installation of trans- 
former equipment at point of connec- 
tion with the system of the Southern 
Power Co., which will supply electric 
energy for operation. J. B. Readling 
is Mayor. 


Augusta, Ga.—The special council 
committee on the municipal lighting 
and power plant project will meet 
with the finance committee for a con- 
ference relative to arriving at definite 
financial estimates on installing the 
system. It is estimated that the plant 
can be in full operation to furnish 
light and power for the entire city 
at a cost not to exceed $250,000. 


Dalton, Ga.—Georgia Railway & 
Power Co., Atlanta, Ga., will install 
loop at power station here at a cost 


of $6000. 
McDonough, Ga.—Dr. A. R. Scott 


contemplates developing waterpower 
at Peachstone schools and furnishing 
electricity for lighting and power to 
Locust Grove and Stockbridge. 


Kissimmee, Fla.—Contract has been 
awarded to W. H. Arnold. of this city 
to install power, light and refrigerat- 
ing plants at Kisco for the Kissim- 
mee Cattle Co. to replace the plants 
that were burned. 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES. 


Dayton, Ohio.—Davton Power & 
Light Co. asked the State Public 
Utilities Commission for permission 
to issue $232,000 6% par value bonds. 
Address general manager. 


Dayton, Ohio.— Plans have been an- 
nounced by C. A. Kurz of the Dayton 
Insulating Die Co. and the Day- 
ton, Oxygen & Hydrogen Products 
Co. for the erection of a modern two- 
story factory building. - 


Sandusky, Ohio.—QOne-half million 
dollars has been subscribed by San- 
dusky capital to manufacture and 
place upon the market motor-driven 
cultivators. This is a new product 
designed by a Sandusky man. The 
motor cultivator is 114 hp.. and will 
operate at a speed of about 1⁄2 miles 
per hour. The tank contains one gal- 
lon of gasoline, which is sufficient to 
operate the machine for five hours. 
This company is well tinanced, and is 
one of the bright spots in Sandusky’s 
new industrial development. 


Decatur, Ind.—Charles N. Christen 
has taken the contract for erecting 
the new building of the Old Adams 
County Bank for $27,645. The build- 
ing will cost, with vaults and equip- 


ment, about $60.000. 


Fort Wayne, Ind.—Home Tele- 
rhone & Telegraph Co. will install 
extensive new equipment, especially 
switchboard equipment. 


Gary, Ind.—Construction on the 
first unit of the Gary Tube Works will 
be commenced July 1. The first unit 
of the plant will cost approximately 
$25.000 000 and will consist of four 
blast furraces, three Bessemer con- 
verters, blooming mills, plate mills, 
tube mill- and soaking pits. Approx- 
imately $1,000,000 has) already been 
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expended in building concrete docks 
and foundations for the ore unloaders. 
As soon as the first unit is completed 
it is planned to begin the second unit. 
When entirely completed, which will 
be in about three years, the plant 
will employ 15,000 men. The plant 
will cover 800 acres, extending along 
Lake Michigan immediately east of 
te Gary Harbor for a mile and a 
alf. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Home Elevator 
Co. will erect new factory building, 
100x150 ft., one story, to cost $20,000. 
An electric crane will be installed to 
travel the length of the building to 
lift and place heavy machinery, which 
will cost $20,000 additional. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Mayor Charles 
W. Jewett announces that a bond 
issue will be floated in the fall to 
finance the erection of a new coli- 
seum, which will cost, when complet- 
ed, from $2,500,000 to $3,000,000. 


Jeffersonville, Ind. — Plans have 
been practically completed for addi- 
tional permanent improvements at the 
Government Depot, to cost more than 
$100,000. Under the new arrangement 
the power house will be erected out- 
side of the main enclosure. 


Mishawaka, Ind.—The new building 
of the Central Union Telephone Co. 
will be ready for occupancy July 25. 
Thirty men from the Western Elec- 
tric Co. are at work putting in the 
new switch while a force of men un- 
der the direction of E. W. Lindsey 
of Indianapolis are laying the under- 
ground and aertal cables. The build- 
ing is complete in every respect. 
Wilfrid Dudding is local manager of 
the Central Union Telephone Co. 


North Vernon, Ind.—Sanborn Elec- 
tric Co. of Indianapolis will do the 
electrical wiring for the Jennings 
County Library for $1370. The State 
Construction Co. of Indianapolis has 
been awarded the contract for the 
construction of the building on its 
bid of $15,600. 

Bloomington, Ill.—LaFayette Co. 
will erect $250,000 apartment building. 
The building will be eight stories in 
height and will contain 56 apartments. 


Chicago, Ill.—The Board of Educa- 
tion plans to expend $7,000,000 dur- 
ing the year for the erection of a 
number of elementary schools and a 
high school. This work will require 
considerable electrical equipment. 


Marion, I1].—The city commission- 
ers have under consideration the prop- 
osition to establish ornamental light- 
ing. 


Medora, Ill.—I. C. Hard, the own- 
er of the Medora electric light plant, 
finds that there is not profit sufhcient 
to justify his running the plant, so 
he has made a proposition to the vil- 
laze board to sell the entire outht 
for $3000. The board has taken the 
matter under advisement. 


Springfield, Ill—St. John’s Hospital 
Tuberculosis Sanitarium near River- 
ton will have a three story brick ad- 
dition to cost $31,000. 


Springfield, I1l.—The Illinois Public 
Utilities Commission has entered an 
order authorizing the Mississippi 
River Power Co. to issue and dispose 
of $105,000) promissory notes. The 
Commission has also allowed the 
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Keokuk Electric Co. to issue and dis- 
pose of $43,500 promissory notes. 


Springfield, Ill—New state militia 
armories will be erected at Joliet and 
Elgin, each to cost $51,000. 


Springfield, Ill.—An electric line is 
planned from Springfield to Daven- 
port, lowa. Address William H. 
Conklin, secretary of the commercial 
association. 


Urbana, I1].—One contract for orna- 
mental lighting has been let. Orna- 
mental lights for the entire western 
part of the city is contemplated in 
the near future. Address clerk of 
board. 


Adrian, Mich.—United Electric 
Manufacturing Co. will build a one- 
story plant to cost between $75,000 
and $100,000. 


Detroit, Mich.—July 22 is the date 
of the special election when the vot- 
ers of the city will be asked to ap- 
propriate issuance of public utility 
bonds not in excess of $10,000,000 for 
the building, operation and mainte- 
nance of a municipal street railway 
system. Address city comptroller. 


Black River Falls, Wis.—The City 
Council is planning improvements to 
the municipal hydroelectric plant, to 
cost $25,000, including a vertical type 
waterwheel and 400-hp. umbrella type 
generator. 


Manitowoc, Wis.— Manitowoc & 
Northern Tractor Co. has been or- 
dered by the Council to extend street 
railway lines. 


Merrimack, Wis.— Merrimack Elec- 
tric Light Co. is contemplating in- 
stalling an electric lighting system to 
supply electricity here. 


Stoughton, Wis.—Stoughton Wagon 
Co. is planning to install a 400-kw. 
steam-driven generating unit to re- 
place a 150-kw. unit now in use. 


Geneva, Minn.—The city contem- 
plates building an electric light plant. 
Address Carl Knudson, clerk. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The sales de- 
partment of the Minneapolis General 
Electric Co. during the week ended 
June 6 secured 527 new electric light 
and power customers with 322 kw. 
of lighting and 798 hp. in motors. 
New business connected to the com- 
pany'’s lines includes 107 customers 
with 56 kw. of lighting and 456 hp. 
in motors. Contract has been secured 
with the Minneapolis Brick & Supply 
Co. covering 80 hp. in motors, and 
connection has been made for the 
requirements of the Dyckman Hotel 
amounting to 600 hp. Output of elec- 
tric energy was 30.5% greater than 
for the corresponding period a week 
ago. 


Davenport, Iowa.—Palmer School 
of Chiropractic Science will build four 
story fireproof structure, 125x60 ft., 
steel and concrete construction. 


Davenport, Iowa.—Wilson & Co. 
will rebuild the old refining harden- 
ing plant at Bettendorf, which was 
destroyed by fire a few days ago. 


Deep River, Iowa.—The local light 
and water plant was damaged by an 
explosion and fire, caused by the 
blowing up of the boiler. W. J. For- 
by, city electrician, was injured but 
not fatally. 
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Dubuque, Ia.—Keller Electric Co. 
has refurnished its salesrooms, the 
new appointments making this retail 
store one of the most elaborate and 
inviting in the Central West. 


Marshalltown, Iowa.— Hoggson 
Brothers will erect $100,000 bank 
oe for the Marshalltown State 

ank. 


Newton, Iowa.—A special election 
will be held June 30 to determine 
whether the Des Moines Electric Co. 
shall furnish electricity to the city of 
Newton, on an eight-year contract. 


Traer, Iowa.—An election will be 
held in July to vote on the question 
of issuing. $50,000 municipal light 
bonds. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Morris & Co. 
Chicago, contemplate increasing the 
output of its local power plant. 


St. Joseph, Mo.—Utz & Fitzpatrick, 
manufacturers of electric batteries, 
are considering plans for the erection 
of a new brick battery building, to 
cost about $10,000. 


Hiawatha, Kans.—The city is pre- 
paring plans for improving the water 
works system. Plans include the in- 
stallation of pumps at spring on 
county farm, etc. About $25,000 will 
be expended. Black & Veatch, In- 
terstate building, Kansas City, Mo., 
engineers. 


Hutchinson, Kans. — Partridge, 
Langdon, Arlington and Turon will 
soon vote bonds to pay for the con- 
struction of an electric transmission 
line and installing light plants in 
those towns. Arrangements are be- 
ing made with the United Water, 
Gas & Electric Co. of Hutchinson to 
furnish the power for the four mu- 
nicipalities, similar to the arrange- 
ments by which the current is fur- 
nished to Nickerson, Lyons and else- 
where. 


Manhattan (Rocky Ford), Kans.— 
Fire destroyed the power plant of the 
Rocky Ford Milling & Power Co.’s 
plant six miles north of this city. The 
loss is estimated at $150,000. It is 
one of a system of plants which in- 
clude those supplying Abilene, Blue 
Rapids, Junction City and other small 
towns. Plans are already under. way 
for the building of a new plant as 
soon as equipment is available. 


SOUTH CENTRAL STATES. 


Louisville, Ky.—The commercial 
department of the Louisville Gas & 
Electric Co. during the week ended 
June 6 secured 59 new electric light 
and power customers with 64 kw. of 
lighting and 214 hp. in motors, and 
took contracts for wiring 11 already 
huilt houses. New business connected 
to the company’s lines shows an in- 
crease of 57 customers with 31 kw. 
of lighting and 64 hp. in motors. 
Electric energy output shows a gain 
of 7.4% over last year. Within the 
next year Louisville will be in the 
midst of the biggest building boom. 
Buildings estimated to cost more than 
$3.500,000 are under way and planned, 
including an eight-story office build- 
ing for the Belknap Hardware & 
Manufacturing Co., two large apart- 
ment houses, annexes to two of the 
largest ofhce buildings in the city and 
several warehouse jobs: 


June 21, 1919. 


Coldwater, Miss.—City Commission 
has completed arrangements for the 
installation of a new electric street 
lighting system and the construction 
of a transmission system extending 
to Senatobia, the latter municipality 
furnishing electric energy for opera- 
tion. Bonds for $10,000 have been 
voted for the proposed work, and it 
is understood that the City Council, 
Senatobia, is arranging plans to en- 
large its electric plant for the in- 
“creased service. 


Yazoo City, Miss.—The city pro- 
poses to increase and improve its 
electric lighting facilities. Address 
city engineer. 


Nachitoches, La.—The city contem- 
plates remodeling its water and elec- 
tric power plant and to install sewer 
system. Address mayor. 


New Orleans, La.— American Sugar 
Refining Co. 1s planning to remodel 
its power plant and install new 
dynamos and machinery. 


La Fayette, Tenn.—The city plans 
the installation of an electric lighting 
system. Address the mayor. 


Nashville, Tenn.—The city will ex- 
pend $48,000 improving electric light 


system. Address J. W. Dashiel, com- 
missioner. 
Brownsville, Tex.—The municipal 


electric light and power plant here is 
to be equipped with a new 500-kw. 
turbogenerator and condensing appa- 
ratus for the new units. The pro- 
posed improvements will cost about 


$27,000. 


Dallas, Tex.— Dallas Power & Light 
Co. has purchased the electric light 
and power plant of the Dallas Ice 
Factory & Light Co. The considera- 
tion was $210,000. New equipment 
will be installed in the plant. 


Houston, Tex.—According to H. A. 
Havelton of this city, president of 
the Houston, Richmond & San An- 
tonio Traction Company, the project 
of constructing an interurban electric 
railway between Houston and San 
Antonio, about 225 miles, has been 
financed by Eastern interests. Right 
of way for the proposed line is now 
being obtained. Cash bonuses in aid 
of the project, aggregating about 
$600,000, have been raised in the dif- 
ferent towns along the route. 


Mexia, Tex.—An electric power 
plant is to be installed, representing 
an investment of about $150,000, to 
supply the nearby towns of Thornton, 
Cooledge and Groesbeck with electric 
power. New machinery has been pur- 
chased and delivered. 


WESTERN STATES. 


Pine Bluff, Wyo.—Bonds in the 
sum of $40,000 have been voted for 
extensions to the electric light plant, 
water mains and sewers. 


Idaho Falls, Idaho—An issue of 
water and light bonds to the amount 
of $35,000 was voted at a recent elec- 
tion. 


Salem, Ore.—A pplication covering 
two projects to cost an aggregate of 
$1,550,000 along the Clackamas river 
were filed with the State Engineering 
Department. The Clackamas Power 
& Irrigation Co. filed application to 
use 1000 second-feet of water from 
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the Clackamas river to develop 11,705 
hp. near Estacada. The proposed 
project will cost $1.250,000. A fall of 
3CO feet will be utilized and a ditch 
and flume 6.6 miles long and a dam 
400 ft. long will be built. At the 
same time application was filed by 
the Portland Railway, Light & Power 
Company for the storage of 40,400 
acre feet of water from Oak Grove 
creek to develop power along the 
Clackamas river. The cost of the 
storage reservoir is estimated at 


$300,000. 


Seattle, Wash.—J. D. Ross, super- 
intendent of the city lighting depart- 
ment, has filed a communication with 
the City Council, urging appropria- 
tion of $764,360 to add a third unit to 
the Lake Union steam plant, adding 
15,000 kw. to its capacity. 


Seattle, Wash.—Negotiations are 
pending between the city and Puget 
Sound Traction, Light & Power Co., 
for the use by the city of the traction 
company’s surplus electric power. 
Address J. D. Ross, superintendent of 
the municipal light and power depart- 
ment. 


Fresno, Cal.—San Joaquin Light & 


“Power Co. has inaugurated prelimi- 


nary work on the proposed hydro- 
electric power plant near Big Sandy, 
in the vicinity of Auberry. It is esti- 
mated to cost about $2,000,000, includ- 
ing equipment. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—An election will 
be held to vote on the issuance of 
power plant bonds to the amount of 


$13,500,000. 
CANADA. 


Boston Creek, Ont.—Northern On- 
tario Light & Power Co. will erect an 
electric substation here at an esti- 
mated cost of $7000. The company 
is in the market for material and 
equipment. 


Fort Erie, Ont.— International Safe 
Co. is in the market for a portable 
electric drill with 7/16 in. chuck, port- 
able electric grinders, power gap 
shears for % in. stock power punch 
press, weight about 5000 Ib.; tool 
room lathe, 22-in. planer, 4-ft. over 
all; electric spot welder, tool room 
forge, 10-hp. motor, three-phase, 220 
volts, 25 cycle. 


South Temiskaming, Que.—Kipawa 
Fibre Co. 1s making rapid progress 
on the erection of its plant at Lums- 
den’s Mills. Work has been started 
on the erection of a power plant 


which will develop approximately 
20,000 hp. 
Toronto, Ont—Consolidated 


Stamping & Enameling Co. will in- 
stall three furnaces and two smelters 
in connection with its plant. 


Marysville, N. B.—The Town Coun- 
cil contemplates the installation of a 
new lighting system. 


Toronto, Ont.—A resolution has re- 
cently been passed by 300 repre- 
sentatives of Ontario municipali- 
ties, requesting the government to 
turn over to the hydroelectric com- 
mission for electrification the branch 
lines of the Grand Trunk Railway and 
the Canadian Northern Railway in the 
province. 


Windsor, Ont.—The City Council 
has under consideration the erection 
of a power house. 
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Roberval, Que.—The municipal 
council will make repairs to the hy- 
droelectric plant to cost $20,000, and 
is in the market for one horizontal 
shaft turbine, 300 hp., head 50 ft. 
speed 600 r.p.m, also one 250-kv-a., 
alternating current generator, exciter 
switchboard, etc. J. F. Trenton, Chi- 
coutimi, Que., 1s engineer. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


[Addresses of firms referred to in these 
trade Opportunities may be obtained by 
writing to the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., or 
its branch and local co-operative offices. 
Request for each opportunity should be on 
a separate sheet and the file number 
given.) 

Motor Driven Knitting Machine. 
(29,509). — A person in Uruguay 
wishes to purchase a knitting ma- 
chine for cotton and woolen knit 
goods, to be driven by electric motor 
and installed in room 191% ft. long. 
An illustration of a machine similar 
to the one desired was forwarded and 
may be seen at the bureau or its dis- 
trict offices. (Refer to No. 114,478). 
Quotations should be given f. o. b. 
New York. Terms, sight draft against 
documents. Correspondence should 
be in Spanish. References. 


Electrical Supplies (29,494).—The 
purchase of machinery, electrical sup- 
plies, lighting appliances, rubber and 
rubber goods, etc., are required by a 
frm in Norway. Payment against 
documents at destination. References. 


X-ray Apparatus. (29,665).—X-ray 
apparatus for electromedical uses 1s 
desired by a man in Switzerland. Cor- 
respondence may be in English. Ref- 
erences. 


Machinery for Manufacturing In- 
sulators (29,666).—The purchase of 
machinery for the manufacture of 
porcelain insulators is required by a 
manufacturer in Brazil. Specifications 
of the machinery required and illus- 
trations of the articles to be manu- 
facured were forwarded and may be 
examined at the Bureau or its district 
offices. Correspondence should be in 
Portuguese, Spanish or French. Ref- 
erences. 


Generators and Electrical Material 
(29,632).—A man in Italy desires. to 
represent American manufacturers 
and exporters in gasoline engines for 
motor cars, electric generators, and 
other electrical material. References. 


Electrical Goods (29,663).—A com- 
pany in England, having recently 
established an office in this country, 
desires to communicate with manu- 
facturers of machinery, electrical 
goods, motor cars, etc. Reference. 


Electrical Accessories and Pumping 
Sets (29,653).—Electric light sets and 
electrical accessories, lamps, fans, 
etc.; pumping sets and household 
requisites of a general character, etc., 


are required by a firm in India. Gen- 
eral catalogs are requested. 
Traveling Cranes, Motors, Elec- 


trical Material (26,656.—A firm in 
Belgium desires to purchase or act as 
agent or receiver on consignment of 
tramway equipment, traveling cranes, 
electrical material, motors, mlluminat- 
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ing and insulating material, and tele- 
phone and other special equipment. 
Reference. 


Electrical Goods, (29,625).—A firm 
in Italy wishes to secure an agency 
for the sale of machinery, accessories, 
-electrical goods, an construction ma- 
terials. Correspondence may be in 
English. References. 


Electric Lamps, (29,626).—A person 
in Spain desires to secure an agency 
for fertilizers, cotton, electric lamps, 


photographic apparatus, ete. Cor- 
respondence should be in Spanish. 
References. 


Wire Rope, Motors (29,611).—The 
- purchase of supplies for logging and 
floating, all kinds of supplies for log- 
ging, such as wire rope, tree-felling 
machines, motors, stump pullers, and 
all necessary supplies to be used in 
forestry, is required by a company of 
sawmill owners. Quotations should 
be given f. o. b. American port. 
ment, cash. Reference. 


Electrical Machinery (29,617).—The 
purchase and agency for electrical 
machinery, motors, copper wire and 
cable; vehicles, office supplies and ap- 


purtenances, etc., are required by a 
tirm in Norway. Terms, cash against 
documents. Reference. 


Electrical Materials (29,575).—An 
electrical supply dealer in Switzerland 
wishes to be placed in touch with 
manufacturers of electrical material 
in this country, such as small motors 
for sewing machines, special electrical 
material for electrical railways, elec- 
tric heating and cooking apparatus, 
and porcelain fittings and insulators 
for high and low tension. Reference. 


Electrical Supplies (29,556).—A 
trading tirm in Esthonia desires to 
receive quotations on hardware and 
tools for carpenters, blacksmiths, etc., 
machinery and tools for metal and 
woodworking industry and for work- 
ing iron sheets, electrical supplies, 
etc. Catalogs and samples are re- 
quested. Reference. 


Dynamos, Transformers, Motors, 
Etc. (29,567).—The purchase = and 
agency are desired by a man in Italy 
of dynamos, motors, transformers, 
and all electrical equipment and ac- 
cessories. Payment, cash. Corre- 
spondence may be in English. Refer- 
ence. 


Pumps, Motors, Etc. (29,574).—The 
purchase of pumps, motors and vend- 
ing machines is desired by a firm in 
Portugal. Correspondence should be 
in Portuguese. References. 


PROPOSALS 


Generators, Transformers, etc.— 
Bids will be received by the Board of 
Public Service, Knickerbocker build- 
ing, Los Angeles, Cal, until 3 p. m., 
June 27, for electric generators, trans- 
formers, auxihary electrical equipment 
and apparatus, and hydraulic equip- 
ment for the municipal electric power 
plants. James P. Vroman, secretary. 


Electric Light Fixtures—T h e 
School Board, Fargo, N. D., will re- 
ceive bids July 2 for the following 
supplies: Clocks, bells, telephones, 


Pay-. 
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fire alarm system and electric light 


hxtures. Address E. G. Guthrie, sec- 
retary. 

Electric Generator Units.—R. M. 
Mulligan, Commissioner of School 


Buildings, St. Louts, Mo., is receiving 
bids for furnishing and installing five 
electric generator units in St. Louis 
high schools: three units to be three- 
phase, alternating current motor 
drive, 125 hp. at 40 rating: two units 
to be three-phase, alternating current 
motor drive, 100 hp. at 40 rating; 
motors to be three-phase, 60-cycle, 
222 volt wound rotor with slip rings 
having a synchronous speed of 900 
r. p. m. and loaded capacity speed of 
885 r.p.m. The belting is to be of 
endless and high grade double oak 
tanned leather with a short lap of 
not less than 12 in. wide. Pulleys 
to be regulation Rockwood paper pul- 
leys, heavy duty, two minute starting 
drum. 


INCORPORATIONS 


South Bend, Ind.—South Bend Elec- 
tric Co. has incorporated with a cap- 
ital of $100,000 and will handle tele- 
phone and electric supplies. J. D. 
Meek, director. 


Muncie, Ind.—Steroelectric Co. has 
been incorporated with capital of 
$50,000 to deal in electric supplies. 
Address J. L. Moore, Muncie, Ind. 


Eastland, Tex.—Eastland Gas & 
Electric Co. has been incorporated 
here with a capital of $50,000. It 
will construct an electric light and 
power plant. The incorporators are 
H. P. Brelsford, J. H. Cheatham and 
G. E. Potts, all of Eastland. 


Evansville, Ind.— American Lamp & 
Specialty Co. has been incorporated 
with capital of $30,000. Address 
James H. Powers, Evansville, Ind. 


New York, N. Y.—Shimel-Bayer 
Co. Capital, $20,000. To manutac- 
ture electrical supplies. Incorporators: 
L. and J. Shimel, and L. Bayer, 83 
West 118th street. 


Fresh Pond, L. I. N. Y.—Fresh 
Pond Electric Co. Capital, $10,000. 
To manufacture electrical goods. In- 
corporators: P. F. Brien, J. Kreuser, 
and P. R. Schoening, 718 Halsey 
street, Brooklyn. 


New York, N. Y.—Upper Hudson 
Utilities Corp. Capital $889,500. To 
engage in the distribution of light, 
heat and power in Warren County. 
R. D. Rediefsen, G. Tiernan, and J. 
R. Purcell, 51 West 130th street. 


Salamanca, N. Y.—Standard- Marvel 
Co. Capital, $10,000. To manufac- 
ture heating and vacuum eras 
systems. Incorporators: D. J., N.S., 
and E. Y. Kilby, Salamanca. 


Rochester, N. Y.—Schiefer Electric 
Co. Capital, $35,000. To manufac- 
ture electrical specialties. Incorpora- 
ators: . H. J., and H. J. Schie- 
fer, Jr., Rochester. 


Newark, N. J. — Foster-Reinhold 


Laboratories. Capital, $100,000. To 
manufacture storage batteries. In- 
corporators: Walter Drew, Robert 


J. Foster, and Worthington Campbell. 
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Waterbury, Conn.—Gordon Electric 
Manufacturing Co. Capital, $52,600. 
To manufacture electrical goods. In- 


corporators: Ira R. Seltzer; A. H. 
Post, and H. M. Valcourt. 
Wynona, Okla.— Wynona Public 


Service & Manufacturing Co. Capital, 
$30,000. To operate a local electric 
light and power company. Earl 
Chowins is the principal incorporator. 


Eastland, Tex.—FEastland Electric. 
& Gas Co. Capital, $50,000. To oper- 
ate a local electric and gas plant. H. 


- P. Brelsford is the principal incor- 


porator. 


Spencer, Ohio.—Spencer Light & 
Power Co. has incorporated with a 
capital of $40,000 by George B. Bon- 
thinon and others. 


Peoria, Ill.—Bliss Battery. Corp. 
has filed incorporation papers to 
manufacture electrical storage bat- 
teries, appliances and plants. Address 
George E. Cummings, Peoria, Ill. 


Louisville, Ky.—Federal Electric 
Co. has been incorporated by John G. 
Parker to conduct a general electric 
business. 


New York, N. Y.—Martalex Manu- 
facturing Co. Capital, $10,000. To 
manufacture electrical devices, etc. 
Incorporators: A. Ascher, M. Fogel, 
and A. Kutz, 320 Broadway. 


Helena, Mont.—Drummond Light 
& Power Co. has been incorporated 
for $50,000 by H. H. Hansen and as- 
sociates. 


South Bend, Ind.— South Bend 
Electric Co. has been incorporated 
with capital of $100,000 to engage in 
the handling of electric and tele- 
phone supplies. Those interested are 
R. P. Oblinger, H. E. Rasmusson and 
J. D. Meek. 


Louisville, Ky.—Federal Electric 
Co. has incorporated with a capital of 
$1,000 by John G. Parker, John Wil- 
hoyte and R. A. McDowell. 


Rock Island, Ill.—Phelps Light 
& Power Co., a Delaware company, 
has been incorporated to transact 
business in Illinois for the purpose of 
manufacturing farm light and power 
plants. The capital stock 1s $800,000, 
of which amount $400,000 is to he 
employed in the business in Illinois. 
The principal office will be Sixth ave- 
nue and First street, Rock Island, TIl. 
The incorporators are R. T. Phelps, 
Rock Island, Ill.; A. G. Bush, Daven- 


port, Ja.; and W. J. Moore, Tip- 
ton, Ia. 

Oswego, N. Y.—Waring Motor Cul- 
tivator, Inc. Capital, $125,000. To 
manufacture motor machinery, motor 
power cultivators, etc. Incorpora- 
tors: H. E. Moyses and C. F. Me- 


Donald, New York; and L. Quinlan, 
Oswego. 


N. J.—Jo-So Mo-Tor 
Co. Capital, $125,000. To manufac- 
ture combustible engines, etc. ln- 
corporators: Philip Niedemaier, J. C. 
and C. S. Soeman, Newark. 


Newark, N. J.—New Land Lamp 
Co. Capital, $100,000. To manutac- 
ture electric lamps, etc. Incorpora- 
tors: R. J. Farese, Nicholas Striglia, 
and M. Bonito, Newark. 


Jersey City, 


June 21, 1919. 


Personal 
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English Distinguished Service Order Awarded Col. Byllesby 
—E. A. Hitchcock New Vice-President of Bailey Meter 


Henry BREWER has been placed 
in charge of pyrometer sales and serv- 
ice department established at 1304 Mon- 
adnock Block, Chicago, by the Leeds & 
Northrup Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dr. ALFRED N. GOLDSMITH, 
professor in charge of electrical engi- 
neering, College of the City of New 
York, was recently appointed director 
of research of the Marconi Wireless 
Telegraph Co. of America. 


RaLPrH B. Puittips, of Brook- 
line, Mass., has again secured control 
of the American Steam Gage & Valve 
Manufacturing Co., Boston, and suc- 
ceeds his father-in-law, John Mc- 
Candish, as president. 


W. HERBERT TEES, formerly su- 
perintendent of the Sayer Electric Co., 
and electrical engineer of the Canadian 
Consolidated Rubber System, Montreal, 
has joined the sales department of the 
Willys-Overland Co. 


Joun FISHER, formerly chief 
engineer, Hartford district of the Con- 
necticut Co., Hartford, Conn.. has ac- 
cepted the appointment as chief engi- 
neer of the Quincy Point power station 
of the Bay State Street Railway Co., 
Quincy, Mass. 


J. R. McCoy, who has been asso- 
ciated with the new business department 
of the Columbus Railway, Power & 
Light Co. for many years, has left for 
Dallas, Tex., to assume the position of 
head of the new business department of 
an electric light company in that city. 


Frank D. SHUMATE, for a 
number of years Chicago manager of 
the Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Co., has been elected vice-president and 
general sales manager of the Chalmers 
Pump & Manufacturing Co., Lima, 
Ohio, formerly the Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Co. 


GLENN VAN AUKEN, of Auburn, 
Ind., has been named a member of the 
Indiana Public Service commission to 
succeed Edwin Corr of Bloomington, 
Ind. Mr. Van Auken is an attorney 
and has served in the Indtana state sen- 
ate. During the war period he was an 
instructor in musketry fire and was sta- 
tioned at Camp Perry, Ohio. As a mem- 
ber of the Indiana National Guard he 
saw service on the Mexican border. 


E. BurT FENTON, for the past two 
years publicity agent of the Northern 
Ohio Traction & Light Co., with head- 
quarters at Akron, Ohio, has resigned 
that position. He was formerly pub- 
licity manager of the W. S. Barstow & 
Co. properties and for some vears past 
has specialized on matters pertaining to 
the public relations of utilities. Mr. 
Fenton 1s the author of several papers 
and magazine articles on this subject 
which have attracted wide attention and 
received favorable comment. His fu- 
ture connection is not announced. 


Tom L. GREEN, consulting engi- 
neer, has opened offices at both Miami 
and Oklahoma City, Okla. with an 
eficient staff. Mr. Green desires catalogs 
and bulletins descriptive of equipment 
and materials used in the construction 
of water works, sewers, sewage dis- 
posal plants, water filtration plants, 
electric hight and power systems, etc. 


WaLtTeER W. Van Horn, gen- 
eral manager of the Shelby Lamp Di- 
vision of National Lamp Works, has 
resigned in order that he may engaye 
actively in another line of business in 
which he is financially interested. Mr. 
Van Horn’'s long ¢onnection with the 
lamp business, both in the manufactur- 
ing and selling, has gained him a wide 
circle of friends who will miss their 
association with him. He will be suc- 
ceeded by Clifford C. Skiles. 


E. A. Hitcucock, for the past 
six vears afhliated with the E. W. Clark 
& Co. Management Corp. as advisory, 
consulting and power sales engineer, 
was recently elected vice-president of 
the Bailey Meter Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Hle will supervise the training of tech- 
nical graduates for the company’s serv- 
ice and sales departments. Previous to 
his cennection with the Clark company, 
Mr. Hitchcock was professor of experi- 
mental engineering at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 


O. D. Conover, formerly vice-pres- 
ident and chief engineer of the T. W. 
Price Engineering Co., New York and 
Chicago, and production manager of the 
Ludlum Electric Furnace Corp., has ten- 
dered his resignation to become produc- 
tion and sales engineer on foundries and 
steel plants of the Austin Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Mr. Conover has had an 
extensive experience as engineer in 
charge of the design and construction 
of a large number of steel plants, foun- 
dries, electric furnaces and other equip- 
ment in both this country and abroad. 
One operation on which he served as 
resident engineer for the T. W. Price 
company was the plant of the Ludlum 
Steel Corp. at Watervliet, N. Y., the 
plant having been erected by the Austin 
Co. Mr. Conover will establish his 
headquarters at the Cleveland ofhce of 
the company. 


Lieut.-Cot. Henry M. BY- 
LESBY, president of H. M. Bylleshy & 
Co., who served as purchasing agent for 
Great Britain and Scandinavian coun- 
tries for the American Expeditionary 
Forces, with headquarters in London, 
has just been advised that the English 
Distinguished Service Order has been 
conferred upon him. The Minister of 
Munitions of the British Government, in 
advising Colonel Byllesby writes as fol- 
lows: “I have just learnt with great 
satisfaction that the King has approved 
of the award to you of the Distinguished 
Service Order, a much coveted distinc- 
tion of which any officer may be proud. 
From the moment of your arrival in 


Great Britain you made it quite clear 
that you were determined to carry on 
and largely extend the assistance ren- 
dered to my department by your organ- 
ization, and throughout the whole period 
of our co-operation with vou our per- 
sonal relations ‘have been of the most 
cordial character. Please accept my 
warm congratulations on this well de- 
served recognition of the great work you 
have done.” 


Sam T. WHITE, president of the 
White-Lily Mfg. Co., is said to be the 
frst man that ever placed a motor in 
a washing machine. After endeavoring — 
unsuccessfully, to interest manufactur- 
ers of motors in the feasibility of the 
idea, Mr. White undertook to install a 
motor in a washing machine on_ his 
own responsibility. His first installa- 
tion—probably the first in history—was 
made in Kansas City, Mo., in 1904. 
That the idea of. driving washing ma- 
chines by electricity was one of prac- 
tical value is indicated by the fact that 
25,000,000 worth of electrically driven 
va ing machines were sold during 
1918. 


Obituary. 


WINFIELD ScoTT Gorpon, Bay 
Ridge, Brooklyn, N. Y., connected with 
the New York Electric Light Co., New 
York, for the past 30 years, died on 
June 5, at his home, 511 T7th street, 
following an attack of heart disease. Mr. 
Gordon was in his fifty-hfth year. 


PauL M. EINERT, aged fifty-six 
years, died suddenly June 5, at his 
home, 220 West %&th street, New York 
City. Mr. Einert entered the account- 
ing department of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. at East 
Pittsburgh in 1900, One year later he 
was sent to Havre, France, to take 
charge of the accounting department 
of the French Westinghouse Co. From 
there he was transferred, about 1905, to- 
the British Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd., at Manches- 
ter, England, to take charge of the ac- 
counting department of that company. 
In 1910, Mr. Ejinert was appointed 
foreign auditor of the Westinghouse 
company, with headquarters in London. 
After the purchase of the controlling 
interest in the French and Italian com- 
panies by the British Westinghouse Co. 
from the Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Co., Mr. Einert returned to 
service with the British company as its 
traveling auditor, holding that position 
until the latter part of 1916, when he 
returned to this country as assistant to 
the comptroller of the Westinghouse 
company with offices at East Pittsburgh. 
In January of this year he was ap- 
pointed special representative to the 
chairman, with offices in New York, 
his chief duties being in connection 
with foreign trade of his company, in 
which capacity he served until his 
death. 
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Financial Position of European 
Countries. 


Discussing the present financial position 
of Kurope, American Goods and Foreisn 
Markets, the semi-monthly review of ex- 
port trade conditions of the (Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York, says, in its cur- 
rent issue: 


“There has recently been comment in- 
tended to show that the demoralization 
caused by four and one-half vears of war 
was more wide-spread and more profound 
than we had known, and that European 
countries were recovering’ their stability 
and their productivity more slowly than 
might have been expected. Such a view 
fails to take into consideration the tre- 
mendous nature of the burden assumed 
by the Allied nations when they set out 
to win the war, nor does it remember that 
the changed economie conditions which 
the war has brought about mean a re- 
moulding of the whole financial structure 
of Europe. Until the foundations have 
been laid the work that has already been 
done will not clearly show itself And 
until the foundations have been laid, also, 
it will be impossible for the manufactur- 
ers and merchants to make their plans 
for the future. The fundamental prob- 
rems, however, are being attacked and 
solved. Only a few days ago the dis- 
patches brought word of the new and 
more exacting taxation schemes of both 
the French and Italian Governments. 
Upon this news there was an immediate 
improvement in the exchange situation 
with regard to both countries. The bold- 
ness of those who proposed and adopted 
these new laws indicate not only the 


strength of the governments which they . 


represent, but also the popular under- 
standing of the seriousness of the situa- 
tion, and the willingness to shoulder the 
responsibility for the only measures which 
can Save it.” 

resumption in Europe of production on 
the pre-war scale will not serve to drive 
the United States from its position as one 
of the leading: export nations, the review 
says: 


“However abnormal may be the present 
sale abroad of the goods of the United 
States, it is an abnormality which will 
probably continue for some little time: 
and readjustment, when it does come will 
not restore pre-war conditions. The 
economic changes which the war has 
brought about will not be obliterated by 
a resumption of full-scale production by 
the industries of Europe A large Amer- 
ican export trade is a definite and con- 
tinuing factor in the world's affairs.” 


Concerning the present great pre- 
ponderance of exports over imports, and 
tne probable reversal of the figures 
through extensive American investment 
in foreign securities, the review says: 


“It is quite possible, that, what with 
the great payments already due us, and 
the increasing tlow of goods resulting 
from our investments, the imports of the 
Tnited States would utimately be greater 
than the exports, unless a tariff barrier 
were placed to make it better, from a 
financial point of view, to reinvest the 
earnings of our investment in the coun- 
tries of their origin, rather than to ac- 
cept payment in goods. 


“Barring such a possibility, the pre- 
rond+rance of imports over exports could 
not but be regarded as an evidence of 
strength, rather than weakness. It would 
mean that this country had achieved the 
position occupied by Great Britain before 
the war. Ships from all parts of the 
globe carried goods to the British Isles, 
returning with products whose value 
totaled far less The difference, of course, 
was made up in dividend payments, and 
were the return on capital invested by the 
Rritish over a long period of years. The 
same thing was true of France and several 
other countries wherein foreign invest- 
ment was accepted as the financial policy 
of the people. In such cases it is neces- 
farv to distinguish between the so-called 
trade balance, and the actual financial 
balance, which includes not only goods, 
but all values.” 


Wheeling Electric Stock Offered to 
Customers. 


The Wheeling Electric Co. is offering 
to its customers a limited amount of its 
6% cumulative preferred stock, the pro- 
ceeds of which are to be used in making 
extensions and improvements to the 
property. This stock is offered upon a 
cash plan and upon a very liberal time 
plan as follows: First, cash payment $90 
per share, plus accrued dividend to date 
of payment for stock and, second, time 
payment plan, $90 per share, plus accrued 
dividend, $10 per share payable monthly. 
If at any time before final payment is 
made on the partial payment plan, pur- 
chasers desire to cancel their subscrip- 
tions, all money paid in full will be re- 
funded on ten days’ notice, together with 
interest on such payment at the rate of 
5% per annum. 

The company is exceedingly anxious to 
have as large a number as possible of its 
customers become stockholders in the 
Wheeling Electric Co., in fact, it desires 
that every customer have a financial in- 
terest in the company, if only to the ex- 
tent of owning one share. It is for this 
reason that the stock is being offered on 
the very liberal time payment plan. This 
stock is exempt from West Virginia state 
personal tax and the dividends are free 
from Federal normal income tax, making 
the actual net return 6.66% to the in- 
Vestor. 


Expansion Standard Gas & Electric 


In connection with the annual printed 
report of Standard Gas & Electric Co. for 
1918 just*issue, President H. M. Byllesby 
presents an addenda describing: the new 
oil, refinery and utility properties ac- 
quired by the company. He says: 

“The directors announce the completion 
of negotiations which have been going 
forward for several months and which 
have resulted in the acquirement of a 
controling interest by Standard Gas & 
Bleetrie Co. in the Shaffer Oil & Retining 
Co. and the acquirement by your com- 
pany of the business (excepting the bank- 
ing department) heretofore operated un- 
net the style of H. M. Byllesby & Co., 
ne. 

“As a part of these transactions, the 
company has acquired a large interest of 
Appvwachian Power Co., owning and op- 
erating two modern water power plants of 
19,000-kw. Installed capacity, and a mod- 
ern steam turbine power house of 15,009- 
kw. capacity (now approaching comple- 
tion) on the New River in Virginia. The 
total generating capacity of the three 
plants aggregates 34,U0U-kw., or approxi- 
mately 45,000 hp. Also, the company has 
acquired, on a profitable basis, certain 
other utility interests, principally increas- 
ing its holdings in existing properties. 

“The acquisition of the part of the 
business of H. M. Bvllesbv & Co. set 
forth, and of the controlling interest of 
Shaffer Oil & Refining Co., are effective 
as of January 1, 1919. 

“The net results to the company by 
the completion of the foregoing transac- 
tions, after accounting for all interest 
and dividend charges on securities issued 
or guaranteed in connection therewith 
and computed solely upon the elapsed 
earnings of the interests and securities 
acquired, plus the elapsed income of 
Standard Gas & Electric Co., are suf- 
ficient to pay the full 8% per annum div- 
idend upon the outstanding preferred 
stock and to leave an immediate balarce 
equivalent to a substantial dividend upon 
the common stock of the company. 

“The large elapsed earnings of the ac- 
quired interests and the substantial 
amount of cash (in excess of $4,000,000) 
provided for the immediate development 
of the already extensive operations and 
proven acreage of the Shaffer Oil & Re- 
fining Co. justify the belief that the net 
income of Standard Gas & Electrice Co. 
from this time forward will largely ir- 
crease and be highly satisfactory. 

“Shaffer OU & Refining Co. (now be- 
ing formed) succeeds to properties here- 
tofore privately owned, which comprise a 
complete oil producing, refining and dis- 


tributing property, together with over 500 
tank curs and extensive pipe lines. The 
Shaffer interests are of long and well es- 
tablished reputation, large earnings, and 
possess the highest financial standing. 
The entire organization of the Shafter 
interests remains with the new Shaffer 
company. C. B. Shaffer will be president 
of the Shaffer Oil & Refining Co. and H. 
M. Byllesby will be chairman of the 
board. Mr. Shaffer becomes a member 
of the board of Standard Gas & [Electric 
Co. i 

The Shaffer interests, in addition to 
their present production in excess of 4.000 
barrels per day, own approximately 57,900 
acres of oil leases in the States of Okla- 
noma, Texas and Kansas. 

“The financing required for the acquire- 
ment of these interests has all been un- 
derwritten. 

“In corsequence of the foregoing, and 
the excellent financial condition of the 
company and its greatly increased earn- 
ings, and the large addition to the value 
of its holdins's, the directors de- 
clared a dividend of 2% upon the pre- 
ferred stock of Standard Gas & Electric 
Co. for the quarter to end May 31, 1919, 
paid June 14 to shareholders of record 
at close of business May 31. 

“The directors have appointed a com- 
mittee to immediately formulate a plan 
for adoption by the board for the liqui- 
dation of the accumulated unpaid pre- 
ferred stock dividends of Standard Gas 
& Electric Co., amount to approximately 

The report for 1918, during which year 
the revenue ot Standard Gas & Electric 
Co. was derived exclusively from invest- 
ments in public utilities companies, shows 
that the subsidiaries withstood the war 
strain in a satisfactory manner. Gross 
earnings of subsidiaries totaled $23.344,- 
286, or a gain of 20%, while net earnings 
were $8,549,861, a vain of 3.8%. The net 
income of Standard Gas & Electric Co. 
for 1918S was $1,574,927, compared with 
$1,566,051 in 1917. Dividends on the pre- 
ferred stock were maintained at the rate 
of 6°, which rate has just been increased 
to an 8% basis. 

President Byllesby says: 

“Taking all factors into consideration 
it is a conservative assumption that a 
normal year, comparable to 1918 from the 
standpoint of volume of business, would 
have produced net earnings at least 3$1.- 
500,000 greater than those of 1918 actually 
were. 

“The subsidiaries derived their gross 
revenue in the proportion indicated, from 
the following sources: Electricity, 67.57%; 
vas, 25.08%; street railway, 3.65%; steam 
heat, 2.19%; telephone, .62%%; water, .26%:; 
ice, 12%. 

“In no instance has anything been al- 
lowed to impair the high = standard 
physical upkeep and operating efficiency 
of any of your subsidiaries. <All properties 
have been fully and = carefully main- 
tained.” 

The policy of selling securities to cus- 
tomers was continued by subsidiaries 
during the year—resulting in 4.507 sep- 
arate sales amounting to $2,315.600 par 
value, 


Middle West Utilities Makes Good 
Showing. 


The Middle West Utilities Co., one of 
the principal Insull holding companies, re- 
ports for the year ended April 30, 1319, 
net earnings equal to $7.20 a share on 
the preferred stock, as compared to $8.68 
earned in the previous year. 

The prospect is not so dun as these 
figures would suggest. Earnings. both 
gross and net, of the subsidiaries exceed 
those of the previous fiscal year. The 
parent company, however, permitted sub- 
sidiaries to retain ample funds and re- 
ceived in dividends a much smaller per- 
centage of subsidiary earnings than in 
previous years, 

Another optimism, not obvious, is the 
fact that of the $2,002,000 per annum in- 
crease in service rates granted by state 
and loca! authorities only 73%% appear in 
the income account just issued. At the 
close of April the annual rate of in- 
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For the 
Readjustment Period—What? 


XLI. 


Common Sense in Handling 
Export Trade 


Are we not taking our foreign trade prob- 
lems too seriously? Does it not seem that we 
are disposed to add to the actual difficulties of 
the case, others not really belonging but just 
thrown in gratuitously. We are properly im- 
pressed with our efficiency at home, but when 
we think of ourselves away from home we im- 
mediately begin to develop a case of “nerves.” 
We discuss domestic trade and its difficulties 
in a perfectly rational manner and in a spirit 
of optimism and cheerfulness which leaves 
nothing to be desired. But when the subject 
of foreign trade is brought up we become seri- 
ous all of a sudden. Long faces and corru- 
gated brow effects are brought into the situa- 
tion at once. 


At home we are aggressive, cheerful and op- 
timistic. A domestic trade problem to be 
treated is brought out into the open, attacked 
and solved. A perhaps not more difficult for- 
eign trade problem is kept in a sort of special 
chamber of horrors. In the domestic field we 
seem to fear nothing; in the foreign field al- 
most any element of difficulty suggested can 
become fearsome. In the domestic field we 
have full confidence in ourselves; in the for- 
eign field we are prone to speak of the merits 
of the other fellow. We exaggerate the weak- 
nesses of our own position and the advantages 
of the position of our foreign competitor. For- 
eign exchange, foreign markets, foreign busi- 
ness methods, foreign points of view, we are 


, disposed to shroud in deep mystery, and te 
This query by the Foreign Trade Representative P p my y 


of the Irving National Bank, New York, 
approaches the subject from a different angle 
than any to which we have been aocustomed in 
discussing foreign trade. Nevertheless, it is 
pertinent and timely. 


C. A. TUPPER President 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE PRESS, INC., CHICAGO 


assume that they are well beyond the ken of 
the American business man. 


G. A. O’REILLY. 
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creases granted amounted to more than 
the total net earnings of the year. 

The income account for the period ended 
April 30 compares: 


1919. 1918. 
Total income ....... $ 2,009,503 $ 1,955,210 
Administration ex- 
pense .........066. 179,890 194,921 
Mis. charges, taxes, ° 
GUC > sran aN 17,428 43,314 


$ 1,812.184 $ 1,716,974 
Interest on notes and 


bonds 6 base oases 663,635 550.939 
Interest on collateral 

loans, etc. ......... 234,035 124,433 

Net income ....... $ 914,513 $ 1,041,601 


Earnings of subsidiary companies which 
were included in the income accounts of 
both years show a gain of 17.4%. The 
combined income account of all properties 
compare: 


Gross earnings ...... $14,641,035 $12,157,121 
Operating expenses 
including taxes ... 10,500,463 8,562,689 
Net earnings from ; 7 
operation ....... $ 4,140,571 $ 3,594,432 
Rentals on leased 
properties . 258,230 222,909 
$ 3,882,341 $ 3,371,522 
Special accruals .... ......... 76,574 
Fe She wie cals $ 3,448,097 
Bond, debentures and 
other interest 
charges paid or ac- 
cruing to outside 
holders .......... -$ 1,983,174 $ 1,715,189 
Yearly amortization 
of discount on out- 
standing securities. 85,016 77,166 
Dividends on stock 
and proportion of 
undistributed earn- 
ings to outside 
holders ........ eer 420,478 389,971 
Total earnings ac- = 
cruing to M. W. 
Uy. CO: keSa% e505 $ 1,393,672 $ 1,265,769 
WEEKLY COMPARISON OF 
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American Gas & Electric Declares 
.May Dividends. 


The American Gas & Electric Co. de- 
clared regular quarterly dividends of 142% 
on the preferred and 2% % on the common 
stocks and an extra dividend of 25% and 
a special dividend of 2%% payable in 
common stock on the common stock. 
The preferred dividend is payable Aug. 1 
to stock of record July 15, and the com- 
mon July 1 to stock of record June 20. 
The extra dividend is payable July 1 to 
stock of record June 20 and the special 
dividend is payable Oct. 1 to stock of rec- 
ord June 20. 


Dividends. 


Mineola Electric Co. has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 14%, payable Juiy 
1 to stock of record June 18. 


A quarterly dividend of 14% on pre- 
ferred stock has been declared by the 
Carolina Power & Light Co., payable 
July 1 to stockholders of record June 18. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co. has declared the 
semi-annual dividend of 3% on preferred 
stock, payable July 1 to stock of record 
June 21. 


Ottawa Traction Co. has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 1%, payable July 1 
to stock of record June 15. 


Western Electric Co. has declared a 
quarterly dividend of $2.50, also a quar- 
terly dividend of $1.50 on preferred stock, 
payable June 30 to stockholders of rec- 
ord June 22. 


Westinghouse Airbrake Co. has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of $1.75, pay- 
able July 31 to stock of record July 3. 


Canadian General Electric Co. has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 2%, pay- 
able July 1 to stock of record June 14. 


Electric Storage Battery Co. has de- 
ciared a quarterly dividend of 1%, also 
a quarterly dividend of 1% on preferred 
stock, both payable July 1 to stock of 
record June 16. 


CLOSING-BID PRICES OF SECURITIES OF LEAD- 


ING ELECTRICAL COMPANIES. 
e Quotations furnished by F. M. Zeiler & Co., Rookery Bldg., Chicago. 
Div. rate. Bid 

Public Utilities. Per cent. June 10. June 17. 
Adirondack Electric Power of Glens Falls, common............ 6 14 15 
Adirondack Electric Power of Glens Falls, preferred........... 6 76 76 
American Gas & Electric of New York, common............. 10+ extra 162 179 
American Gas & Electric of New York, preferred............... 6 42 42 
American Light & Traction of New York, common.............. z4 269 265 
American Light & Traction of New York, preferred............. 6 99 99 
American Power & Light of New York, common.............++:. 4 70 72 
American Power & Light of New York, preferred............... 6 74 74 
American Public Utilities of Grand Rapids, common............ 15 10 
American Public Utilities of Grand Rapids, preferred........... 7 36 35 
American Telephone & Telegraph of New York .............-+: = 106% 106% 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, common......... ed 6 5, 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, particip......... 7 14 12 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, first preferred... T 61 60 
Appalachian Power, COMMOMN........... cece cee cece e cee c ete ne eens T 5 4 
Appalachian Power, preferred.......ss.seussanesesssssssssens eere 7 16 12 
Cities Service of New York, common..............00ce ee euees +extra 3&0 370 
Cities Service of New York, preferred............. cece cece ee eeee 6 80 79 
Commonwealth Edison of Chicago ........ 00... ccc eee ee eeee 8 111% 111 
Comm. Power, Railway & Light of Jackson, common....... sesa ae 29 28 
Comm. Power, Railway & Light of Jackson, preferred...... es 6 63 64 
Federal Light & Traction of New York, common.............++. ss 11% 11% 
Federal Light & Traction of New York, preferred............... con 47 47 
Illinois Northern Utilities of Dixon ............... ccc cee 70 70 
Middle West Utilities of Chicago, common...............605. 2+extra 3614 36 
Middle West Utilities of Chicago, preferred..............0. 0.0006 2 62 
Northern States Power of Chicago, common..............ec.006 es 72 72 
Northern States Power of Chicago, preferred................ ex.div.7 90 99 
Pacific Gas & Electric of San Francisco, comimpon............6.-. oe 61 6114 
Pacific Gas & Electric of San Francisco, preferred.............. 6 8R 88 
Public Service of Northern Illinois, Chicago, common........... 7 921 90 
Public Service of Northern Illinois, Chicago, preferred.......... 6 9214 92 
Republic Railway & Light of Youngstown, common............6¢ 4 19 17 
Republic Railway & Light of Youngstown, preferred............. 6 ag 58 
Standard Gas & Electric of Chicago, common............eee0ee8 aa 38 34 
Standard Gas & Electric of Chicago, preferred................. 6 47 46 
Tennessee Rallway, Light & Power of Chattanooga, common..., ne 44 6% 
Tennessee Railway, Light & Power of Chattanooga, preferred... 6 20 20 
United Light & Railways of Grand Rapids, common............ 4 49 49 
United Light & Railways of Grand Rapids, preferred........... 6 73 7 
Western Power of San Francisco, common.......-....cs0ceeeeee is 20 22 
Western Union Telegraph of New York ...............000 00. extra 9014 $93% 

Industries. 
Electric Storage of Philadelphia, common ...esesssessssessessas 4 72 $2 
General Electric of Schenectady 2.0.0... ccc cc ccc eee ee none etes 8 167% 161, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. of Pittsburgh, common.......... 7 573% 57 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. of Pittsburk'h, preferred......... 7 57 57 
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Westinghouse Electric Export Co., 165 
Froadway, has filed notice of an increase 
in its capital stock from $100,000 to 35- 
000,000, and a change in its corporate 
pee to the Westinghouse International 

oO. 


Earnings. 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER POWER CO. 
1919. 1918. 

For month of April— 
Gross earnings ...... $ 184,922 $ 193,233 
Net earnings ......... 139,677 157,462 
Surplus after charges. 36,753 53,100 

For 12 months ending April 30— 
Gross earnings ...... 2,219,176 2,073,005 
Net earnings ........ 1,748,734 1,668,775 
Surplus after charges. 503,742 437,516 


CITIES SERVICE Co. 


For the 12 months to April 30—Groxs, 
$21,913,980, increase $1,786,264; net, $21,- 
285,187, increase $1,537,472; surplus after 
charges, $20,412,334, increase $667,254. 
April gross, $1,807,255, decrease $78,495; 
net, $1,744,179, decrease $194,317; surplus 
after charges, $1,571,434, decrease $276,250. 


NORTHERN STATES POWER CO. 
For the year ended Dec. 31: 


1918. 1917. 

Gross earnings ...... $8,392,664 $7,154,508 
Net earnings ......... 542,974 389,780 
Fixed charges ....... 1,922,714 1,709,837 
Balance ........-eeee 1,620,260 1,679,943 
Preferred dividends .. 1,036,915 916,611 
Bal. avail. for amort. 

depr. and com. divs. 583,345 763,932 


GENERAL GAS & ELECTRIC Co. 
(Subsidiaries. ) 


Preliminary statement of gross revenue 
for the month of May, 1919, and 1918: 


System. 1919. 1918. 
Rutland ....,....... $ 43,014.39 $ 38,542.06 
Northwestern Ohio. 30,100.00 27,092.76 
Sandusky .......... 42,003.74 32,426.30 
Binghamton ....... - 37,163.96 34,263.06 
Sayre ......c.ccceee 10,290.00 9,909.97 
New Jersey ....... 24,617.06 24,111.09 
Interurban Gas Co. 720.25 842.26 

Total s.6 Goss eens $187,909.40 $167,188.09 


NEW JERSEY POWER & LIGHT Co. 


12 months ended April 30, 1919— 
Gross revenue (includes other 


INCOME) ..... ccc rece ce ccc ccace $332,043.14 
Cperating expenses and taxes.. 214,679.31 
Gross income ............+-+6. $117,362.83 


Bond and note interest, rentals 


and miscellaneous charges.... 79,372.34 
Net income ............eeeee- $ 37,991.49 


AURORA, ELGIN & CHICAGO. 


Comparative statement of earnings for 
the month of April shows: 


1919. 1918. 

Total earnings .......... $192,791 $156,937 
Operating expenses, taxes 149,976 138,834 
Net earnings ............ 42,815 18,053 
Interest osce sb eese de oeaaes 38,402 35,893 
Balance ......0..cccencees 4,413 °%17,830 
Res. depreciation and 

amor. idee ante ets was 8,877 7,110 
Deficit. Sin cas eeseas oh eees 8,463 24,549 

*Deficit. 


UNITED LIGHT & RAILWAYS. 
The statement of the company and sub- 
fidiaries for the 12 months’ period ended 
April 30 shows: 
1919. 1918. 


Gross earnings ........ $9,659,647 $8,232,903 
Net after taxes....... 2,858,574 2,729,802 


Balance ..........-.0e8 1,955,486 1,836,610 
Balance after interest 
Charges .....-...e0e. 116,730 1,101,378 


Surplus after pfd. div. 599,658 494.449 

*Interest on notes and commercial loans 
purchased was $132,258, a decrease of 
$29,447 during this period. 


STANDARD GAS & ELECTRIC. 


Combined report of Standard Gas & 
Lilectric Co. subsidiaries for the first four 
months of 1919 shows an increase of 20.69 
per cent in gross earnings over the first 
four months of 1918. Net for the same 
period shows an increase of 15.43 per 
cent. Comparative figures are as follows: 

April 30, April 30, 

1919. 1918. 
Gross earnings ....... $9,530,452 $7,896,411 
Net earnings 3,643,290 3,156,033 

These earnings are without taking into 
account earnings from the newly acquired 


eeee er oee 


. oil properties of the Shaffer Oil & Refin- 


ing Company. 
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General View of New Mill and Yards of the Clear Lake Lumber Co., 


CHICAGO, SATURDAY, JUNE 28, 1919. 
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Clear Lake, Washington. 


Electrical Equipment of Clear Lake 
Lumber Mills 


New Plant of the Clear Lake Lumber Company One of the Best 
Equipped in Northwest — Refuse Furnishes Steam for Dry Kilns 
and Turbogenerators — Connected Load of 3500 Hp. in Motors 


By W. A. SCOTT 3 


HE new lumber mill and the planing mil] of the 

Clear Lake Lumber Co., which are notable for 

the completeness of their electrical and mechan- 
ical equipment, have been in operation since March 
and were formally opened in May of this year. Most 
of the present buildings and equipment replace prop- 
erty destroyed by fire in 1918. 

This new plant is an exemplification of all that is 
modern in facilities for lumber manufacturing, includ- 
ing the rapid handling of material by electrically driven 
mechanical devices. An idea of the magnitude of the 
operations is conveyed by the accompanying illustra- 
tion that gives a general view of the plant. Its rated 
capacity is 150,000 ft. of lumber for each 8-hour shift. 
In the shingle mill, which is equipped with 18 upright 
machines, the production capacity is 700,000 shingles 


per 24 hours. There are employed 400 men at the 
new plant and 375 in the company’s logging oper- 
ations, including the running of 50 miles of logging 
railway. 

The new plant is situated on the border of Clear 
lake, three miles south of Sedro-Woolley, in Skagit 
county, Washington. This industry, including the 
interests of the town of Clear Lake, is served by a 
branch of the Northern Pacific Railroad. The lake 
itself, which has an outlet into the Skagit river, is 
utilized to a considerable extent as a logging pond by 
the company. The logs, after being yarded at loading 
stations in the timber districts, are hauled over a log- 
ging road which extends by trestle construction to 
deep water in the lake and are there dumped into the 
water. As rapidly as required they are drawn from 
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the pond up the inclined log haul to the log deck of 
the mill. This is accomplished by the standard steel- 
chain log conveyor, operated in link-belt fashion by a 
75-hp. back-geared motor. As a log is thus moved up 
the trough-like haulageway it is thoroughly washed by 
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A 10-Hp. 440-Volt Induction Motor Connected by Flexible 
Coupling and Gears to Refuse Conveyor. 


jets of water playing upon it under considerable pres- 
sure. This carries away any mud and sand that may 
have adhered to it. The elevation of the log deck is 
about 40 ft. above the normal water level of the lake. 


POWER-PLANT EQUIPMENT. 


Before entering further into the lumber manufac- 
turing processes, involving electric drive throughout, 
attention may better be directed to the power-plant 
equipment, which is housed in a brick building. This 
comprises the equipment of the boiler room and gen- 
erator floor. In the former is a battery of four boilers 
of the capacity of 1500 hp., operating at 140 lb. steam 
pressure. The fuel used consists of sawdust and 
planing-mill shavings and cuttings, which are fed into 
dutch ovens in front of the boilers through metal 
chutes from a conveyor by which this refuse is carried 
from the fuel bins, the conveyor in this case being 
operated by a 10-hp. motor. The boilers consist of 
two of the Casey-Hedges type of 150-hp. each, and 
two Stirling units of 850 hp. and 450 hp., respectively. 

The generator room, an illustration of which is 
given herewith, contains two turbogenerators, oper- 
ating in parallel and arranged for operating condens- 
ing. The one shown in the foreground, at the right, 
is a 750-kw., 937-kv-a., 3600-r.p.m., high-pressure 
unit, having a direct-connected exciter. This machine 
fermed a part of the equipment of the original plant 
and went through the fire by which that plant was 
destroyed last year. It was found that the metallic 
parts were not warped and that the blades were not 
damaged; the windings, however, required repair, and 
the machine was put in good condition. That shown 
in the left-hand background consists of a 1000-kw., 
1250-kv-a. turbogenerator, which like the first unit, is 
wound for 480 volts, 3 phase, 60 cycles and for a speed 
of 3600 r.p.m. The two turbogenerators are of Allis- 
Chalmers manufacture, as are all motors and most of 
the other electrical equipment in the plant, and all of 
the sawmill machinery. 
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The seven-panel switchboard, furnished by the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., provides 
eight circuits for power distribution throughout the 
mill and four for lighting. The power cables are car- 
ried in iron conduits above ground to such a height as 
to keep above the possible level of high water which 
sometimes results from Skagit river backwater. 

Three-phase energy is delivered by both generators 
direct to 440-volt motors, thus requiring no transform- 
ers for the power circuits, although several trans- 
formers are required for lighting on the mill premises 
and for village lighting. 

The power-factor at the plant becomes very low at 
times on account of the irregularity of the load which 
causes the motors to run at low load much of the time. 
Plans are therefore being made for the installation of 
static condensers for power-factor correction, sufh- 
cient to maintain a high power-factor ranging from 
go to 95%. 

i FEATURES OF MOTOR DRIVE. 


In the total connected load of 3500 hp., comprising 
160 motors, operating at 440 volts, three phase, 60 
cycles, in the sawmill and planing mill, including con- 
veyors, headers, trimmers, edgers, matching machines 
and fans, there are only a few cases in which belt 
transmission is required. In most of the motor installa- 
tions there is a direct connection to the driven machine 
by flexible coupling. The most conspicuous exception 
to this is where the great 10-ft. band saw is driven by 
a 250-hp. motor by means of a 24-in. leather belt, 
50 ft. in length. The motor, with its 30-in. pulley and 
belt-tightener, is shown in one of the illustrations, the 
entire unit being set upon heavy timber supports. 

The edger, a high-speed machine consisting of a 
series of saws, by which the heavy squared timber is 
cut up longitudinally into dimension stock, 1s driven by 
a 200-hp. motor, direct-connected to it by flexible 
coupling, and having a speed of 1200 r.p.m. Follow- 
ing this operation the clear lumber is separated from 
the slashings, the latter going to the refuse conveyor. 
The edger product, comprising good dimension stuff, 
is passed to the trimmer, consisting of 22 vertical saws 
by which this lumber is trimmed and cut to proper 
lengths. This machine is driven by a 75-hp. motor of 
the wound-rotor type. The vertical saws, however, 
are raised and lowered by air cylinders, compressed 
air being supplied by an Ingersoll-Rand steam-driven 
compressor. 

The next operation involving important motor 
drive is that of the two resaws, each driven by a 


Two 100-Hp. Motors Belt-Connected to Mershon Resaws. 
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100-hp. motor, at 865 r.p.m. These are band saws by 
which the lumber is accurately gaged to any dimen- 
sions desired. This is followed by motor-driven re- 
trimmers and re-edgers, performing the last oper- 
ations before this stock is taken to the dry kilns. 

However, certain heavy timbers from the main 
band mill, instead of passing to the edger, trimmer 
and resaws, are taken to a Stetson-Ross sizer, driven 
by a 75-hp., 900-r.p.m. motor through flexible coupling. 
This is shown in one of the illustrations. In addition 
to this, cedar cants are transferred across the mill in 
front of the edger to a train of rolls that in turn 
deliver them to the lake for transport to the shingle 
mill. 


ARRANGEMENT OF MILL MOTORS. 


The file room, situated over the band-mill section, 
is equipped with nine machines each having an indi- 
vidual motor mounted upon the machine. The set 
works are operated by a 1o-hp. motor mounted upon 
the log carriage and receives its connection through a 
set of trolleys. The overhead canter, rocksaw and 
fan motors are located above the log deck. The mo- 
tors for all line rolls, steam swing-up saws, slasher, 
trimmer, transfer chains, and chains and rolls in front 
and rear of edger, are set upon elevated platforms on 
the lower floor of the mill. These motors are mostly 
of the back-geared and wound-rotor type and are in 
some cases remotely controlled from stations. The 
connections between the motors and driven shafts are 
in most cases by means of roller chains. The motors 
in the remanufacturing part of the plant are so con- 
nected except where direct connection is possible. 

All motors of 5 hp. and less, and all those of the 
wound-rotor type, have oil switches with under-voltage 
telease and overload trip. 


THE Dry KILNS. 


The product turned out by the band mill, edger, 
trimmers and resaws is kiln-dried before being fin- 
ished in the planing mill. The dry kilns, contained 
in a building of three-ply brick walls, comprise eight 
Grand Rapids single-track compartments and five 
double-track North Coast compartments, each 100 ft. 
long, 8 ft. wide and 9 ft. high. Low-wheeled flat cars 
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are loaded with lumber, leaving air spaces between 
layers, the tracks being on a grade that allows the 
cars to pass by gravity into the kiln compartments. 
Each kiln will hold about 30,000 ft. of lumber. Steam 
heat is supplied through a 6-in. main from the boiler 
room to steam coils in the bottom of each kiln, below 
the car tracks. The kiln-drying process requires six 
days, as a rule: 

Starting with the lumber at normal humidity, 
designated as 100%, the heat is gradually increased 
until the humidity is reduced to 30%, which is consid- 
ered a standard condition. However, during the first 
48 hours the lumter is continuously sprayed with sat- 
urated live steam to bring about uniform saturation of 
all parts of each piece of lumber. The result of this 
uniform humidity is that when the dry heat is turned 
into the coils the drying is uniform, with no surface 
hardening and cracking. 

After the batches of lumber are kiln-dried, the 
doors at the opposite ends of the kilns are opened and 
the stock transferred by mechanical means to the 
planing mill, which is separated by a considerable dis- 
tance from the main sawmill. 


Moror DRIVE IN PLANING MILL. 


All machines in the planing mill are operated at 
high speed, each machine having an independent motor 
drive through a flexible coupling. These machines 
consist of four matchers, each driven by a 75-hp. 
motor, and planers, resaws, sizers, swing-saws and 
trimmers. The planing mill contains 22 motors, 
ranging in capacity from 50 to 75 hp. The machines 
require a considerable number of short belts to con- 
nect up different parts of each machine, but not for 
the motor drive. 

A feature of the planing mill is that all refuse 
from each machine is taken up by suction through 
metal tubes into a 24-in. metal conduit that leads 
450 ft. to the fuel bin. This is accomplished by a suc- 
tion fan driven at 1200 r.p.m. by a 100-hp. motor, and 
a relay fan driven at like speed by a 75-hp. motor. 
The trimmings from the planing mil! drop to a con- 
veyor by which they are carried to bunkers and loaded 
into cars for fuel. 

The refuse conveyors, of which there is an elab- 


View in Turbine Room of Power House—A 1000-Kw. and a 750- Kw. Turbogenerator Operate in, Parallel. 
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orate system for the plant, are operated by back- 
geared motors. Adjacent to the main mill there is a 
pair of “hog-fuel” machines, connected both ways by 
motor-driven conveyors, whereby certain surplus 
refuse is worked up and sold to various industrial 


A 75-Hp. Motor Connected by Flexible Coupling to a Stetson- 
Ross Ready Sizer. 


plants at Sedro-Woolley as boiler fuel. The “hog” 
machines are operated by two 125-hp. motors. 

In the main lumber mill the refuse conveyors ex- 
tend from various machines to a central conveyor run- 
ning across the mill to the burner. Slabs of the better 
quality are removed from this conveyor to the lath 
mill, the rest being sent to the slab-wood cut-up plant 
for fuel; the other refuse is worked up by the two 
“hog” machines. 

The stock from the remanufacturing plant, where 
the resaws and retrimmers are operated, passes over 
an assorting conveyor from which the clear lumber is 
removed and hauled on trucks to the dry kiln. Other 
classes of lumber pass from the sorting conveyor to 
chain elevators by which they are transferred to a 
200-ft. train of line rolls, connected in three sections, 
each controlled by a to-hp. motor. The elevating 
chains and train of rolls are electrically interlocked. 
This lumber, after leaving the line rolls, is passed over 


A 250-Hp. Motor Belted Band Mill, Showing Characteristic 
Timber Supports for Motor Mounting. 
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a sorting table, and that to be cut into dimension stuff 
is run through two ready sizers. 

The illumination of the mills, yards and surround- 
ing premises, and about 150 buildings in the town is 
provided from the lighting transformers. The main 
industrial buildings are lighted by 200-watt Mazda C 
lamps in Reflecto-Cap diffusing reflector units,.which 
produce no glare. Some of these units are shown in 
the view of the turbine-room. 

The Clear Lake Lumber Co.’s general manager is 
B. R. Lewis. All electrical installations in the new 
plant were made under the supervision of George T. 
Thirsk, consulting electrical engineer, of Seattle, 
Wash. 


JAPANESE COMPETITION IN ELECTRIC 
CABLES. 


British electric cable makers are up against com- 
petition from Japan. Before the war they used to 
export largely to many countries, including Japan, 
but when shipping difficulties occurred under war con- 
ditions, large cable factories were erected in Japan 
and considerable inroads were made into the British 
trade connection with India and the British colonies. 
Neville Chamberlain, stating the position at a recent 
meeting of British manufacturers at Westminster, 
London, said that they were now threatening the home 
trade in England. The British cable-makers employ 
33,000 hands and according to Mr. Chamberlain they 
want to maintain high wage rates to their employes 
but he asked how was it possible to give $7.50 to 
women and $14 to men for a 47-hour week if the 
makers had to meet unrestricted competition from 
Japanese workpeople who received 12 cents per day 
of 12 working hours—one cent per hour! He com- 
plained too that it was not even ordinarily fair com- 
petition, for the Japanese copied the British labels as 
well as the British cables, using an almost identical 
inscription—"“C.M.A.,” the mark of the British Cable 
Makers’ Association, but with the little word “not” 
which might easily be overlooked. Another speaker 
referred to certain prices which while they were profit- 
able in Japan. were about one-third of the cost of 
production in England. 


LARGE LIGNITE-BURNING POWER STA- 
TION PROPOSED IN TEXAS. 


According to M. G. Saunders, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Canton, Texas, a deal has 
just been consummated by which a syndicate of east- 
ern men will build an electric power station near there 
to cost approximately $2,000,000, including the con- 
struction of a system of power transmission lines that 
will extend to cities and towns within a radius of 
about 150 miles. In the generating of the initial 
power lignite will be used for fuel. The syndicate 
has leased lignite beds covering an area of 30,000 
acres. The land owners are to receive a royalty of 
five cents a ton on all lignite mined. Mr. Saunders 
said that the syndicate has no stock to sell or conces- 
sions to ask. He continued: . 

“The plant can obtain an inexhaustible supply of 
fuel at a cost much lower than anywhere else in the 
United States. The principal expense will be the 
installation of high-power feed wires to the various 
towns in northern Texas. The plan is to develop 
electrical power at the mines here, a plan that is being 
also developed in Great Britain to a great extent and 
has been declared feasible by the greatest experts,” 
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Use ot Industrial Electric Trucks and 
Tractors by Railroads 


Advantages of this Apparatus for Handling Material in Passenger 
Stations and Freight Houses—Methods of Application— Difficul- 
ties Encountered in Operation — Value to Electrical Industry 


. 


ANDLING bag- 
H gage and freight 

on railroads is per- 
haps the first and surely 
the best known purpose 
for which electric indus- 
trial trucks and tractors 
are used. This is not be- 
cause their application 
for this work is particu- 
larly simple or the sav- 
ings which can be effected 
any greater than is possi- 
ble in other industries, 
but because conditions 


By BERNARD J. DILLON 


HIS is the second of a series of articles 

dealing with the application of electric in- 
dustrial trucks and tractors în representative 
industrics. In this the use of the equipment by 
railroads in the handling of freight and baggaye 
is discussed and the possibilities of its future 
introduction is shown. The many advantages 
which they offer, the dificulties encountered, and 
the satisfactory results obtained in existing in- 
stallations are shown. In addition the article 
calls attention to the special benefits to be derived 
by the electrical industry from its introduction 
for this work, 


tion made thus far, there 
is plenty of opportunity 
for their application to 
this class of work. A 
great many of the larger 
stations and freight 
houses have not adopted 
this apparatus as yet and 
only a very few of those 
that have may be consid- 
ered as having complete 
installations. In addition, 
a much larger held com- 
prising the smaller sta- 
tions and freight houses 


arose in connection with __ 
this work that made it 
absolutely necessary to 
adopt some method that would lessen the labor, and if 
possible the cost, and at the same time increase the 
speed of handling, thereby relieving the congestion at 
the stations and freight houses. A short trial in a few 
such instances demonstrated the ability of this appa- 
ratus to accomplish the desired results and the use 
quickly spread to many other places. 

In spite of this early adoption and the success 
which has been achieved in practically every installa- 
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has barely been touched 
up to the present time. 
This is due to the peculiar 
conditions which are met in the application of the 
apparatus to this work which makes this one of the 
most difficult types of industry to be considered in 
introducing such equipment. : 

The use of electric industrial traction apparatus 
by railroads may be divided into two classes namely 
the handling of baggage and mail in stations and 
terminals and the handling of freight. As the require- 
ments and conditions encountered in either of these 


Speed and Safety Are Obtained in Handling Mall With An Electric Tractor. 
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differ in many respects from those of the other each 
will be considered separately. 


ADVANTAGES IN PASSENGER STATIONS. 


The greatest advantage, in the opinion of railroad 
officials, to be derived from the use of electric indus- 
trial trucks and tractors in passenger stations is that 
it gets the work done and keeps the men better satis- 
fied. This statement may appear strange in view of 
the fact that in every installation visited a real sub- 
stantial saving in time, labor and the cost of handling 
was effected by the introduction of this apparatus, 
and which was naturally expected to be the most de- 
sirable feature. However, the reason for this may 
be easily explained. 


Although Seldom Used by Railroads, the Lift Truck Offers Many 
Advantages in Loading Freight Cars. 


Labor nowadays can not and will not perform 
such strenuous duties as are required in this work. 
For this reason it becomes a very difficult matter to 
keep men employed, which means a large labor turn- 
over with its consequent loss and which is empha- 
sized by the men quitting during working hours with- 
out giving notice. As this work must be done ac- 
cording to train schedules the extent of this em 
may be readily imagined. 

Although the electric industrial vehicle does not 
entirely eliminate the labor connected with the han- 
dling it does “take the mule out of the job” as ex- 
pressed by one railroad man. Formerly the work was 
one steady hard grind from start to finish. Two men 
hauled a truck several hundred feet to the car, loaded 
it, hauled it back, unloaded it and started all over 
again. With the truck or tractor the hard hauling is 
done away with and the men arrive at the train or 
baggage room refreshed from the strenuous work of 
loading or unloading and tackle the next job with re- 
newed vigor. As a result not only is more work ac- 
complished but the exertion is less and the men are 
satisfied. 

However, the deciding feature in the success of 
any installation is the saving in time and labor and 
consequently money which can be shown. The extent 
of this saving can only be determined by the local 
conditions, although the efficient operation and careful 
maintenance of the equipment must also be considered. 
It seems safe to assume, however, that each electric 
industrial tractor will replace at least six men, four 
on the day shift and two at night, which will repay 
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the cost of the machine in considerably less than 


a year. 

The saving in time is also a very important factor 
to be considered. This is especially true in handling 
mail, hand baggage or baggage which must be trans- 
ferred from one train to another at junctions or ter- 
minals. By using electric equipment much heavier 
loads may be carried a far greater speed than is pos- 
sible with hand trucking. A concrete illustration of 
the saving in time which can be effected by the use of 
electric apparatus is shown by the following observa- 
tion which was made without the knowledge of the 
men concerned. It also serves as an example of the 
possible saving in labor. 

An electric industrial tractor hauled two four- 
wheel trailers heavily loaded with mail a distance of 
about 600 ft., picked up another trailer and returned, 
coupled on to a trailer loaded with hand baggage and 
arrived at the parcel room about one minute after the 
first load of hand baggage which had been hauled there 
from the same train by two inen. 

This time-saving feature may also be used to 
advantage as a method of keeping the tracks clear. 
In the larger stations where the available tracks are 
utilized to their fullest capacity this is an important 
matter. The trains can not be held more than a cer- 
tain length of time without seriously interfering with 
the arrival of other trains. As the loading and un- 
loading of baggage takes a much longer time than is 
required by the passengers every effort must be made 
to facilitate its disposal so that the way may be made 
clear for the next train. | 

It has also been found that the number of acci- 
dents is greatly reduced by the use of electric indus- 
trial vehicles where sufficient care is taken in the selec- 
tion and training of the operators. This is accounted 
for by the fact that with this apparatus the entire load 
is under the control of one man who can apply enough 
power to stop the load, even although it is much 
heavier than can be hauled by hand, in a very short 
distance. With the hand operated trucks, where one 
man pushes and the other pulls, both must see the 
danger or obstruction and try to stop before it can 
be avoided. 

Another advantage which is to be obtained from 
the application of electric industrial trucks or tractors 
to the handling of baggage is that it reduces the inter- 
ference and inconvenience to passengers, caused when 
the hauling must be done through the crowds of pas- 
sengers on station platforms. By using the tractor 
with trailers this interference is much less than with 
the hand-operated trucks due to the greater speed and 
better control with which they may be operated and 
the reduction in the number of units which is ob- 
tained by hauling several trucks at one time. This 
advantage is also present to a certain extent in the 
use of electric trucks as the spee@ is even greater, 
the control more absolute and the number of units 
less as these trucks may be more heavily loaded than 
hand trucks. 


APPLICATION OF ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL APPARATUS TO 
PASSENGER STATION USE. 


Tn general the electric tractor seems more applica- 
ble to the hauling of baggage in the average railroad 
station than does the electric truck, although there 
are conditions where a high platform or truck of simi- 
lar design may be used to advantage. This is true in 
those stations having narrow or obstructed platforms 
which make the hauling of trailers a difficult proposi- 
tion or where a sufficient number of-trucks may be 
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installed without too great an expense to handle all 
the business. Such trucks are also advantageous to 
use in handling mail or other material that must be 
moved as quickly as possible. 

The advantage of the electric tractor lies in the 
fact that the expensive equipment does not remain 
idle during the period of loading or unloading. This 
requires a considerable time especially at the trains 
where the speed with which the material can be 
handled is limited by the small doors of the car. By 
using comparatively cheap high-platform baggage 
trucks as trailers in conjunction with an electric trac- 
tor the investment cost per ton of baggage handled is 
materially reduced. It also increases the efficiency 
of the operation. This was demonstrated in a large 
passenger terminal recently. 

In this terminal high platform electric trucks are 
used both as tractors and trucks. On this particular 
occasion the electric truck with a four-wheel trailer 
drew up to the baggage car on the arrival of a train 
and both were loaded to their fullest capacity. The 
truck easily carried its load and hauled the trailer to 
the baggage room about 500 ft. away, where it was 
to be unloaded. In the meantime another much larger 
train had arrived and six men were busily engaged in 
unloading it from both doors onto a hand truck. One 
of these trucks was quickly loaded with hand baggage 
which it was necessary to deliver to the parcel room 
as quickly as possible. As the electric truck was still 
being unloaded at the baggage platform it was neces- 
sary for two men to haul this load of hand baggage 
to the station, leaving one man in the baggage car 
idle until they could return with another truck or 
until the electric could be unloaded and assist in the 
work. As a result not only was a considerable amount 
of time lost in unloading the car but the men who had 
to haul the truck by hand were much more fatigued 
than they otherwise would have been. In spite of the 
apparent inefficiency of operation in this instance, and 
it prebably occurs often, the officials in this station 
are most enthusiastic about the electric apparatus and 
assert that they could not possibly do the work with- 
out them. Nor are they handicapped to any extent 
with labor troubles for the moral effect of the electric 
apparatus and the amount of work that it does, causes 
them to forget the little extra exertion which they 
expend in such instances. | 

On the other hand the mail in this same station is 
handled very efficiently and rapidly with the trucks 
perhaps more so than could be done with an electric 
tractor because of the narrow passageways and turns 
leading to the mail room and the fact that the mail 
is much easier to handle than the baggage. 

The baggage work in railroad stations consists of 
conveying the packages, mail and trunks from the 
station to the baggage car on the tracks and back and, 
in some cases, transferring it directly from one train 
to another. The work must be accomplished as quickly 
as possible in order to relieve the congestion and keep 
the tracks clear. As the location of the baggage cars 
varies with the direction in which the train is going, 
the length of the train and the position of the car in 
the train, and as the same platforms are used by the 
passengers, the erection of special loading platforms 
that would bring a lower truck to the level of the car 
floor is not considered practical. For this reason high 
platform trucks are generally used in spite of the 
extra work required to unload them in the station 
baggage rooms. 

Where electric tractors are installed these trucks 
are used as trailers. Immediately before the arrival 
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of the train the trucks which have been loaded in the 
station together with any empty ones that may be 
needed are coupled to the tractor and hauled to the 
point where the baggage car is expected to stop. Upon 
the arrival of the train the trucks are emptied and | 
filled and hauled back to the station by the tractor. 
Any extra trucks that may be needed are also brought 
into position by the tractor. With the truck the oper- 
ation is practically the same except that the load is 
carried instead of hauled to the train and the truck 
remains in place until loaded or unloaded. 


DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED IN OPERATION IN RAIL- 
ROAD STATIONS. 


Perhaps the greatest difficulty to be encountered 
in the application of electric industrial transportation 
apparatus to railroad station work is in the selection 
of operators. In the majority of installations the 
usage to which the equipment is subjected is extremely 
severe. The passageways are over tracks, in and 
out-of-doors, grades must be climbed, short stops and 
quick starts made with full load. It is evident there- 
fore that to keep the maintenance costs reasonably 
low and to keep the machines in service for as great 
a portion of the time as possible the operators must be 
careful as well as efficient. Many otherwise satisfac- 
tory installations in railroad stations have been dis- 
carded or would have been discarded on account of 
poor operators. The chief difficulty seems to be that 
too many men are permitted to operate the trucks or 
use them without permission. Another reason is that 
where certain men are selected as operators they are 
not assigned to any special machine. As a result no 
one can be held responsible for its condition. And the 
manufacturers of the apparatus are often responsible 
for this poor operating condition. Too much stress 
is often laid upon the ability of the machine to with- 
stand hard usage and the ease of operation. Although 
the apparatus is rugged and the operation simple the 
purchaser surely should be informed that there are 
limits to its ability in these respects and urged to take 
particular care in the selection of the operators. After 
the operators are chosen they should be assigned to 


The Electric Truck is Not Designed for Hauling But Can Do 
it In An Emergency. 


one machine and held responsible for its condition. 
Only the best men should be chosen for such work 
and they should receive extra compensation for it. 

In addition, manufacturers should insist upon care- 
ful maintenance of the machines in service. In rail- 
road work the machines are often used a considerable 
distance from the electrical_headquarters; of the road 
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and the slightest trouble may keep the equipment out 
of service for several days due to the inability of the 
electrician to get to the scene and make the repairs. 
They should therefore be kept under competent super- 
vision at all times. 

Another diffculty is in estimating the savings 
which can be effected and in securing the most effi- 
cient installation. It should be remembered that a 
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The Flexibility of the Tractor and Trailer Is Not Generally 
Appreciated. 


certain amount of hand labor must be performed in 
loading, unloading, sorting and checking the baggage 
which can not be eliminated and the installation of 
electric apparatus although making the work easier 
will not produce results unless the installation is care- 
fully considered beforehand. 


Use oF ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL VEHICLES IN HANDLING 
FREIGHT. 


In the handling of freight in railroad freight 
houses the value of the electric industrial truck or 
tractor is much greater than in baggage handling. In 
these places a much larger volume of material has to 
be carried over greater distances than does the bag- 
gage and the quantities which are distributed to the 
cars are on the average larger than in passenger sta- 
tions. Furthermore, the loading is done from plat- 
forms which permit the use of lower platform ap- 
paratus. 

However, for this work also the electric tractor 
offers many advantages over the industrial truck for 
ordinary handling. Although there are undoubtedly 
many places where the electric industrial truck or the 
lift truck could be used to advantage the tractor is 
more commonly used at present. In operation with 
the tractor, low-platform trucks or dollies are loaded 
in the cars or receiving room picked up later by the 
tractor and hauled to whatever part of the platform 
is desired. 

The principal advantage to be obtained by the 
application of electric apparatus to this work is the 
saving of time and labor. The extent of this saving 
can be realized by the following results which were 
obtained by the installation of electric tractors. In 
one large freight house where three electric tractors 
are used the force of stevedores who were employed 
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to transfer the freight was reduced from 70 to 12. 
In another the total cost per ton of handling the 
freight was reduced from 85 cents to slightly less than 
70 cents per ton. These figures were taken from old 
freight houses that were built without any consider- 
ation being given to the possible advent of electric 
trucking apparatus and no changes in the construction 
of the buildings were necessary. 


Metrnops OF CHARGING BATTERIES. 


In the freight houses little or no work is done at 
night and all the batteries are usually charged during 
this time and if necessary given a boosting charge at 
noon. In the passenger stations, however, the periods 
when the machines are not in use are short and liable 
to interruption. For this reason the batteries are gen- 
erally charged one at a time whenever they can be 
taken out of seryice long enough. - As a result it often 
happens that the batteries are abused due to the ex- 
cessive frequent boosts to which they are subjected. 
For this service therefore it is very desirable that an 
extra battery be kept on hand which can be exchanged 
occasionally or when necessary. 

On account of the necessity of keeping the plat- 
forms as clear as possible, charging plugs are usually 
located at suitable points and the current is controlled 
from charging panels located in some other part of the 
building. Wherever possible it is considered advisable 
to install an automatic charging device which will dis- 
connect or limit the current when the charge is com- 
pleted. This apparatus is particularly valuable in 
railroad work where the batteries are charged from 
extension plugs located in another part of the building 
and therefore not under the direct supervision of an 
electrician during the time on charge. It is too ex- 
pensive to assign a man to watch the trucks and in the 
confusion that is always present on railroads, the bat- 
teries are apt to be forgotten if left to anyone to 
look after in addition to other work. Such automatic 
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Where Cars Are Loaded From the Ground the Electric Truck 
Can Be Used to Advantage. 


charging devices are now available and offer many 
advantages in this respect. 


ADVANTAGES TO ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY. 


The use of electric industrial vehicles by railroad 
companies also offers many special advantages to the 
electrical trade which are not to be obtained in other 
industries. For this reason their use should be en- 
couraged by central-station companies, contractors and — 
manufacturers and wherever possible these interests 
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should assist the industrial vehicle manufacturer in 
making the installation a success. 

In the past it has been a difficult problem to intro- 
duce electrical equipment to any extent into railroad 
work due to the fact that many railroad officials were 
inclined to doubt the ability of such apparatus to per- 
form satisfactorily. Although this feeling has been 
largely overcome by the successful results obtained in 
various installations, the electrical industry cannot as 
yet afford to overlook any possible application of 
energy which will further prove the adaptability of 
electric power to railroad work. The industrial truck 
and tractor have proven conclusively that they can 
withstand the rough usage of this work and at the 
same time effect a substantial saving which is perhaps 
greater than is possible with the average electric 
apparatus. Another advantage is as a means of secur- 
ing publicity for electrically operated equipment. The 
truck or tractor is still a novelty to the majority of 
people and when used in a railroad station attracts 
considerable attention to the possibilities of electric 
power. Moreover, their adoption by the railroad 
companies is considered sufficient proof of their ability. 
The use of this apparatus may also afford central- 
station companies an opportunity to introduce their 
service into the larger railroad stations and freight 
houses, many of which now generate their own power. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF LIGHTING FIX- 
TURE MANUFACTURERS TO MEET. 


Midsummer Convention to Be Held at Cleveland, August 
5 and 6—Prize Contest for Emblem. 


All manufacturers of lighting fixtures are invited 
to send delegates to the midsummer convention of 
the National Council of Lighting Fixture Manufac- 
turers, to be held at Cleveland, Ohio, August 5 and 6. 

Much important business was transacted by the 
Executive Committee of the organization at its meet- 
ing held during the annual convention of the National 
Electric Light Association. At the meeting of the 
Executive Committee the annual dues were fixed at 
$50 and the initiation fee at $10. 

The Council was formed at a meeting of lighting 
fixture manufacturers held during the annual conven- 
tion of the Lighting Fixture Dealers’ Society of 
America, at Pittsburgh in February, 1919. It is meet- 
ing with hearty support from the manufacturers of 
lighting fixtures, who have long felt the need of such 
an association. i 

Fred R. Farmer, president of the Beardslee Chan- 
delier Manufacturing Co., 216 South Jefferson street, 
Chicago, is president of the Council and Chas. H. 
Hofrichter, 8410 Lake avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, is sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Among the charter members of the Council in ad- 
dition to these officers, are the following: 

Robert Biddle, Biddle-Gaumer Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; M. D. Blitzer, Lightolier Co., New York City; 
Franz Brzeczkowski, Moran & Hastings Manufactur- 
ing Co., Chicago, Ill.; W. E. Cochran, Art Metal 
Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, Ohio: W. A. Dunlap, 
John Dunlap Co., Carnegie, Pa.; J. M. Erlich, Gates- 
Peace Co., New York City: H. M. Feldenstein, M. 
Eisenberg & Son. New York City; J. J. Foley, Ameri- 
can Brass & Copper Co., New York City; W. J. 
Grady, Faries Manufacturing Co., Decatur, HI; Wm. 
Horn, Horn & Brannen Manufacturing Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; J. B. Horne, St. Charles Lighting Fixture 
Manufacturing Co., St. Charles, IN.; J. Kahen, Lin- 
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coln Manufacturing Co., Detroit, Mich.; B. F. Klein, 
Kavline Co., Cleveland, Ohio; M. M. Marks, L. 
Plaut & Co., New York City; Albert Morreau, Mor- 
reau & Co., Cleveland, Ohio; ©. Sackstedder, Reth- ` 
erford Bros., Muncie, Ind.; Albert Ullman, Scott- 
Ullman Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Albert Wahle, Cassidy 
Co., Inc., New York City. 

The National Council of Lighting Fixture Manu- 
facturers offers a prize of $20 for the best design suit- 
able for an emblem for the Council. The design may 
be a combination of the letters N C L F M or a suit- 
able design. Designs should be sent to Chas. H. Hof- 
richter, secretary-treasurer of the Council, 8410 Lake 
avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION ANNOUNCES 
EXAMINATIONS. 


The United States Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C., will hold an open competitive ex- 
amination for electrical assistant on July 23, 1919. A 
vacancy in the Signal Service at large, War Depart- 
ment, San Francisco, Cal., at $1800 a year, and future 
vacancies requiring similar qualifications at $1500 to 
$1800 a year will be filled from this examination, un- 
less it is found in the interest of the service to fill any 
vacancy by reinstatement, transfer or promotion. The 
duties of this position require familiarity with elec- 
tricity as applied to telegraph, telephone and kindred 
engineering, including underground and aerial dis- 
tributing systems, and with the equipment and meth- 
ods of installation of telephones, storage batteries, 
motor generators, auxiliary, power switchboards, tele- 
phone switchboards, wire and radio-telegraph appa- 
ratus. Electrical assistants in the Signal Service at 
large have no permanent location but are transferred 
from place to place as the needs of the service require. 
Competitors will be examined in the following sub- 
jects: Practical questions in electrical science; prac- 
tical questions in construction and installation of elec- 
trical instruments; and education, training and expe- 
rience, which will have a relative weight of 50%. 

Applicants must have reached their twentieth 
birthday on the date of the examination and have had 
at least three years’ experience with a telephone or 
telegraph company in the installation, operation or 
testing of electrical apparatus, or laboratory experience 
with a manufacturing company or public-service cor- 
poration in testing and perfecting apparatus of the 
nature used by the Signal Corps. Each year of suc- 
cessful study in electrical or telephone engineering in 
a college or university of recognized standing will be 
accepted in lieu of six months of the required expe- 
rience. 

Applicants must submit to the examiner on the day 
of the examination their photographs, taken within 
two years, securely pasted in the space provided on 
the admission cards sent them after their applications 
are filed. Applicants may be examined at any place 
at which this examination is held regardless of their 
place of residence; but only those who have been 
actually domiciled in the state or territory in which 
they reside for at least one year previous to the exam- 
ination and who have the county officer’s certificate in 
the application form executed, may become eligible for 
permanent appointment in the apportioned service in 
Washington, D. C. Applicants should at once apply 
for Form 1312, stating the title of the examination 
desired, to the Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
D. C., or to the secretary of the United States Civil 
Service Board at any place usually listed. 
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Reproduction Cost as Applied to the 
_ Appraisement of Electric Utilities 


Meaning of Reproduction Cost and How It Is Determined— 
Incidental and Collateral Construction Costs— Going Value— 
Making Allowance for Depreciation to Find the Present Value 


By CHARLES W. McKAY 


Chief Appraisal Engineer, Cooley & Marvin Co., Boston, Chicago and Toronto. 


T IS hardly necessary to emphasize the importance 


established many years ago. In many instances com- 


of determining the true value of an electric utility panies have undergone frequent reorganization and 


property as a basis for ascertaining rates which 


will be equitable, not only to the 
utility but to the public which it 
serves. 

Possibly the true significance 
of this statement may be more 
apparent from the consideration 
of a simple—albeit, homely— 
illustration. 

A’ man owns a house which 
he himself does not wish to oc- 
cupy. In determining a proper 
rental for this house he natur- 
ally considers not only what the 
house cost him but also its 
worth at the date at which he is 
contemplating its lease. In other 
words, the rate of return on any 
investment—be it public utility, 
real estate or what not—is pri- 
marily a function of the worth, 
or value, of the property under 
consideration. 

Some years ago the Railroad 
Commission of Wisconsin, in 
the famous case of the Mani- 
towoc Water Co., established a 
precedent which should always 
be borne in mind in the solution 
of electric rate problems. This 
decision is as follows: 

“The three elements of great- 
est importance in fixing the 
value of such plants (public util- 
ity plants) are: The original 
cost, the cost of reproduction of 
the plant, and the present value. 
The decision as to which of 
these elements shall be given the 
greatest consideration must de- 
pend upon circumstances in each 
case, and must also depend on 
the purpose for which the valu- 
ation is made.” 


The Supreme Court of the United States has con- 


firmed this important finding. 


For reasons suggested in a previous installment, it 
is almost impossible to obtain a clear and accurate 
record of the original cost of an electric utility prop- 
erty. The chief reason for this will be obvious when 
it is remembered that most of the electric light and 
electric railway companies in this country today were 


What Reproduction Cost Involves 


REQUENT reference is made in 

the discussion of rate-making, and 
the valuation it usually involves, to re- 
production cost. No manager of a 
utility can intelligently handle a rate 
case affecting his property unless he 
knows just what ts meant by cost of 
reproduction and how it is determined 
in actual practice. This article by Mr. 
McKay discusses this important subject 
in such a way that a good general idea 
of reproduction cost and all that is in- 
volved therein is readily obtained. 


This third article of the present sertes 
of twelve therefore gets right down to 
one of the most important and often 
misunderstood features of utility rate 
procedure. The first of these articles, 
which began in the issue of May 17, 
gave a general introduction to the mod- 
ern methods of utility regulation. The 
second article, m the June 7 issue, gave 
definitions of the principal terms used 
in rate cases. The next few install- 
ments will deal in detail with the method 
of making the inventory and with col- 
lateral and intangible elements wn the 
valuation. The articles will appear at 
intervals of two or three weeks. 

These articles are the first feature 
developed of a Rate and Valuation De- 
partment conducted by Mr. McKay for 
our readers. His offer to answer queries 
on these articles or related topics, as 
mentioned at the end of the present 
article, is another feature of this depart- 
ment. We trust that readers will not 
hesitate to avail themselves of it. The 
names of querists will not be published, 
except where they ask that this be done. 


appraisement. 


frequent changes in management. For this reason, if 


for no other, it 1s but natural 
that records of original cost as 
made under such conditions— 
change of management and 
ownership—should prove incon- 
clusive evidence to the appraisal 
engineer in attempting to deter- 
mine the value of an electric 
utility property. 

Original cost, if used at all, 
must be substantiated by proper 
evidence supplied either by the 
testimony of responsible execu- 
tives or by a clear cut and con- 
clusive record obtained from the 
company’s books and invoices. 

Even in the rare instances 
where companies are able to 
produce a definite and authori- 
tative record of original cost 
there is a grave question as to 
whether such original cost re- 
flects the true value of the prop- 
erty under consideration. Espe- 
cially is this true in the case of 
a plant, the major elements of 
which were installed, let us say, 
eight or ten years ago. Costs, 
both material and labor, have so 
increased during the past four 
or five years that the original 
cost of a property constructed 
eight years ago certainly does 
not reflect the true value of that 
property today. 

The difficulties experienced 
in the determination of original 
cost and the question as to 
whether original cost really af- 
fords a measure of present value 
—have been responsible for the 
development of the so-called 
“reproduction cost” method of 


In the last installment reproduction 


cost was defined as the cost of replacing an electric 


of appraisement. 


utility property under conditions existent at the date 
In this connection it is most impor- 
tant that the reader should clearly understand the 
significance of the term “date of appraisement.” Many 
people who are not familiar with electric utility valu- 
ation problems jump at the conclusion that reproduc- 
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‘tion cost is based entirely upon current market prices 
at the actual date of appraisement. Such a conclusion 
is erroneous. The true meaning of the term “repro- 
duction cost” is “fair cost of replacement as of the 
date of appraisement.”” The word “fair,” as included 
in this definition, precludes the use of prices current 
as of the appraisal date where such prices are abnor- 
mally high or abnormally low. Fair reproduction cost, 
therefore, may only be had through a careful analysis 
of costs which retlect an average for the period under 
consideration. In other words, we are not warranted 
in assuming that today’s abnormally high material and 
labor costs afford a proper basis for determining re- 
production cost. 

Several of the leading public service commissions 
have established a precedent in this matter by basing 
their reproduction costs upon an average of the mate- 
rial and labor costs prevalent during the five-year 
period antedating the appraisement. 

The writer believes that reproduction costs as ob- 
tained by this method are conservative and will find 
favor in the eyes of any fair-minded public utility 
commission. 


VALUE OF THE INVENTORIABLE PROPERTY. 


The determination of the reproduction cost of an 
electric utility property is by no means a complicated 
problem, once given a thorough understanding of the 
basic principles of electric utility apnraisement. This 
whole subject will be dealt with in some detail in sub- 
sequent installments of this series. For the present 
suffice it to say, there must first be made an accurate 
inventory of the physical assets of the company, such 
for instance as pole lines, primary and secondary leads, 
transformers, central-station equipment, etc. This in- 
ventory must be priced out, utilizing unit costs which 
represent a fair reproduction cost of the property 
under consideration; such reproduction cost, as pre- 
viously suggested, may only be had through the care- 
ful analysis of average material and labor costs for a 
period antedating the appraisal at least five years. 

The value as thus determined is known in appraise- 
ment practice as the “value of the inventoriable prop- 
erty.” > In other words, it represents the monetary 
value of that portion of an electric utility company’s 
property which may be actually counted and cataloged 
—such, for instance, as pole lines, primary and sec- 
ondary circuits, transformers and central-station 
equipment. 

The value of the physical property of an electric 
utility company is, however, by no means confined to 
the value resultant from the appraisement of the in- 
ventoriable property. Unless the reader has been a 
careful student of electric utility rate problems, it is 
thought this statement may need further elucidation. 

Reproduction cost, as the term suggests. means the 
cost of replacement at the date of appraisement as 
determined by the “law of averages,” discussed in the 
foregoing paragraphs. 


INCIDENTAL AND COLLATERAL CONSTRUCTION 
EXPENSES. 


If the reader of this series has been in the elec- 
trical utility business for a long time and has been 
intimately connected with the construction of the plant 
which he now operates, he will doubtless remember 
that in addition to the material and labor costs in- 
curred in the actual construction of his plant, certain 
expenditures were necessary for: 

1. Interest on borrowed moneys during the con- 
struction period. 
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2. Taxes and insurance upon land and buildings 
during the construction period. 

3. Engineering and general supervision during 
construction period. 

4. Organization and development expenses during 
construction. 

These costs are as much a part of the actual cost 


-of constructing—and, therefore, of reproducing—an 


electric utility property as are the amounts actually 
expended for materials and for labor. In other words, 
the reproduction cost of the physical property of an 
electric utility company must include, not only a fair 
appratsement of the inventoriable property, but also a 
determination of the closely allied “collateral” con- 
struction costs. 

There are still other items which may be included 
in the determination of the reproduction cost of physi- 
cal property. These items are: 

I. Cost of purchasing materials used in con- 
struction. 

2. Cost of tools used in constructing the physical 
plant and the cost of maintaining these tools in proper 
working condition during the construction period. 

3. Omissions and contingencies. 

These items, together with the items of collateral 
cost, enumerated in a foregoing paragraph, will be dis- 
cussed in detail in a subsequent installment. 

There is ample precedent for the inclusion of all 
incidental and collateral costs in the appraisement of 
an electric utility property and it is most important 
that the reader shall grasp their significance and their 
relation to the reproduction cost of the inventoriable 
property. In fact, the purpose of this article is to 
present to the reader an analysis of the various items 
component to the total reproduction cost, with the 
thought that, having once gained a clear understand- 
ing of the correlation of these items, the more detailed 
discussion presented in subsequent installments will be 
readily assimilated. 


GOING VALUE. . a 1 


In determining the total reproduction cost of an 
electrical utility property there is still another item 
which must be given most careful consideration. This 
item is usually referred to as “going value,” or “going 
concern value.” Briefly stated, going value is the cost 
of establishing the business. The term “going value” 
is frequently confused with the term “good will,” even 
by those who are supposed to be authorities on the 
subject of public utility valuation. Going value and 
good will are not synonomous, nor even remotely re- 
lated. Good will, according to Lord Eldon, who is 
recognized as an authority on this subject, is “nothing 
more than the probability that old customers 
will resort to the old place; it involves an element of 
personal choice and is inappropriate when there can be 
no choice; therefore, it should be given no value.” 

Another authority on this subject is Henry Floy, 
who in his book on the “Valuation of Public Utility 
Properties,” says: 

“A monopoly, as is generally admitted, has no good 
will which can be evaluated, and the courts have sus- 
tained this view. Good will can only result where 
competition exists, and the tendency of the time is to 
make no allowance for this in public utility valuation, 
it being considered that good will belongs rather to 
industrial enterprises, where its value is determined by 
the profitableness of the business.” 

Industrial companies—due to the fact that they are 
necessarily competitive—may include good will in the 
determination of the value of, their, property and bti- 
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ness. A public utility corporation, however, is, as a 
general rule, noncompetitive, and therefore good will 
is not a function of public utility appraisement. In 
fact, commissions and courts of the highest resort have 
so ruled in many cases. 

The significance of the term “going value,” or cost 
of establishing the business is clearly set forth by 
Kempster D. Miller, a leading authority on public 
utility valuation matters, in a recent case heard before 
the Public Utility Commission of the State of Illinois. 
Mr. Miller's testimony is quoted herewith: 

_“A man who desires to invest his money in a large 
office building might enter into an agreement with a 
contractor to construct the building and turn it over 
to him at a given date for a fixed sum. 

“In this case, the money so paid would constitute 
the cost of the physical property. This money, how- 
ever, would be only a part of what the owner would 
have to pay in order to produce a building filled with 
tenants and established on a going basis. In order to 
fill this building with tenants and place it on an income- 
producing basis it will be necessary for him to organ- 
ize his operating force and sell his space, meanwhile 
operating the building, keeping it warm, running the 
elevators and supplying the attendant janitor and other 
operating service. 

‘Instead of contracting for the bare building, the 
owner might include, as a part of his agreement with 
the contractor, the turning over of the building full of 
tenants and completely organized as a going concern. 
In this case, it is perfectly obvious that the contractor 
could not deliver the building at as early a date, or 
for the same amount of money, as when his task was 
confined to the production of the bare building alone. 

“As the building approached completion he would 
be required to have agents at work securing leases 
from prospective tenants. He would be required to 
secure an adequate operating force for the building, 
consisting of a competent building superintendent and 
his office force, a building engineer and his subordi- 
nates, including elevator men and a suitable jani- 
tor farce and, in fact, a complete organization neces- 
sary to keep the building warm and clean and to carry 
out all the other functions required. All of this would 
have to be done before the tenants began to occupy 
the building. . 

“After the actual opening of the building and until 
such time as the number of tenants required by the 
contract were secured, the contractor would be forced 
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to pay all operating expenses, which at the beginning 
would be largely in excess of the rents received. As 
tenants were secured, the revenue would begin to grow, 
but it is probable that the contractor would be forced 
to give a certain amount of rent free during the early 
stages of the tenancy of the building. Such revenue 
as was received would, of course, fall to the contractor 
as an offset against the expenses. It is inevitable, 
however, that the sum total of the financial results 
during the business development period would be a 
loss and, together with the interest thereon, would be- 
come a part of the cost to the contractor. The total 
cost to the contractor (of this additional process of 
filling the building with tenants) would be added to 
the investment of the owner at the time the owner 
took over the building. In this case, the difference be- 
tween the larger cost of the building full of tenants 
and the cost of the physical property alone, would 
constitute the cost of establishing the business and 
would, in my judgment, be a good measure of the 
going value.” 

It is thought that the correlation of the various 
elements of total reproduction cost will be apparent 
from the illustration presented in the accompanying 
table. It will be noted that in addition to the cost of 
inventoriable property there are included under the 
caption “Direct Construction Costs” the following 
items : 

I. Omission and contingencies. 

2. Purchasing expenses during construction. 

3. Tool and tool expenses during construction. 

The collateral costs include the four items already 
discussed in the paragraph entitled “Collateral Con- 
struction Costs,” and the non-physical assets include 
the going value or cost of establishing business and 
also the cost of financing. 

With the aid of the table and the foregoing discus- 
sion the reader should be able to gain a general idea 
of the various items component to the total reproduc- 
tion cost and it is purposed to discuss the three major 
subdivisions—t. e., Direct Construction Costs, Collat- 
eral Costs, and Intangible Assets in the next three 
installments. 


PRESENT, OR DEPRECIATED, VALUE OF THE UTILITY. 


Thus far our discussion has been confined entirely 
to reproduction cost. The reader may gain the im- 
pression that reproduction cost alone is to be consid- 
ered in the determination of fair value for rate-making 
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purposes. It will be remembered, however, that in the 
famous case of the Manitowoc Water Co., the Wis- 
consin Railroad Commission ruled that present, or 
depreciated, value- must also be given careful consid- 
eration in a determination of value for rate-making 
purposes. In fact, most of the public service commis- 
sions adhere strictly to this policy—that of considering 
both reproduction cost and present value in determin- 
ing a fair value for rate purposes. 

The justice of this policy has been frequently 
questioned by public service engineers of the highest 
repute. These engineers contend that reproduction 
cost 1s the only true index of fair value for rate pur- 
poses and, furthermore, the present or depreciated 
value has nothing at all to do with the problem— 
except insofar as it is involved in the determination of 
a proper reserve fund for depreciation. Possibly some 
of the readers of this series may remember a famous 
railroad case tried before a leading public sevice com- 
mission and also before the Supreme Court of the 
United States some years ago. The engineering ex- 
perts in this case claimed that the reproduction cost of 
the railroad company’s property was the only fair basis 
for determining railroad tariffs. They supported their 
hypothesis by contending that a railroad property is 
always maintained in from go to 100% condition. If 
the writer remembers the testimony in this case cor- 
rectly, the railroad company's engineers even went to 
the extent of claiming that rolling stock—especially 
locomotives—was worth more after a year or two of 
service than at the date of the original installation 
thereof. 

It is thought that this viewpoint is too optimistic 
but, nevertheless, it serves. to substantiate the conten- 
tion of the group of appraisal engineers who maintain 
that reproduction cost alone should be considered in 
determining rate-base values. 

However, to comply with current appraisal prac- 
tice as advocated by the leading public service commis- 
sions, it 1s necessary to determine both reproduction 
cost and actual present value in electric utility rate 
cases. l 

The present, or depreciated, value of an electric 
utility property, it will be remembered, is the value 
determined hy deducting the accrued depreciation 
from the reproduction cost. Possibly the significance 
of the term “present value”.may be made clearer with 
the aid of a simple illustration: 

A generating unit, let us say, has an estimated use- 
ful life of 25 years, and a reproduction cost of $10,000; 
if we assume a scrap or salvage value at $1000, the 
wearing value will be $9000. 

The annual rate of depreciation will be 4% (the 
reciprocal of the average life of 25 years) and the 
annual depreciation expressed in dollars will be $360. 
If the unit under consideration is five years old at the 
date of appraisal, the accrued depreciation will be 
5 X $360, or $1800; $1800 deducted from the repro- 
duction cost of $10,000 gives a present or depreciated 
value of $8200. 

This whole subject of depreciation will be dis- 
cussed in detail in a subsequent installment, but to 
help the reader to an understanding of its true sig- 
nificance as a function of electric utility appraisement, 
it is thought that a brief explanation of the method of 
determining the present value may be apropos at this 
juncture. $ 

Methods of taking the field inventory of efectric 
utility property will be discussed in detail in the next 
installment. For the present, suffice it to say that a 
careful inspection and field count is made of all the 
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pole lines, primary and secondary circuits, etc. In 
connection with this inventory the appraisal engineer 
makes a careful inspection of the actual condition of 
each pole and wire as found at the date of appraise- 
ment. He classifies the condition of the pole, either in 
terms of percentage of remaining life or by some 
carefully worked out code which will enable the office 
force to arrive at the same result. In finally deter- 
mining the actual present value of a given pole line 
or given group of circuits, the appraisal engineer will 
use the data obtained in the field as to actual condi- 
tion, and will also be guided by known statistics as to 
the average life of the type of equipment under con- 
sideration. 

We have now covered—albeit in a very general 
way—the subject of reproduction cost and its relation 
to rate-base value. In the subsequent installments, as 
previously intimated, the actual procedure which 
should be adopted in making an electric utility ap- 
praisement will be discussed in detail, with the thought 
that a knowledge of this phase of the subject of rate 
determination may prove of service to the electric 
utility manager in the presentation of his own case 
before a local public service commission. 

The more the manager knows about this whole 
question of electric utility rates and values, the more 
he is able to co-operate with his rate expert in the 
preparation of his case in proper form for submission 
to the commission. We all know that expert advice is 
costly. Jf the manager is sufficiently versed in the 
subject of utility appraisement to intelligently co- 
operate with his rate expert he can undoubtedly per- 
form an appreciable proportion of the preliminary 
work himself and thus reduce the total cost of present- 
ing his case. When it is remembered that the cost of 
expert service runs from $25 to $100 per day and ex- 
penses, it will be apparent that a saving in time of 
even a few days on the part of the expert is well worth 
considering. 

The author of this series and the editor of the 
ELeEcTRICAL Review wish the readers to remember 
that the answers to questions which may suggest 
themselves in the perusal of the articles is one of the 
features of this series. Do not hesitate to take advan- 
tage of it. The author will be very glad to answer 
any queries referred to him personally at 711 Tremont 
Building, Boston, Mass., or through the editor of the 
ELECTRICAL Review, Monadnock block, Chicago, III. 
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BELGIAN RAILWAYS TO BE ELECTRIFIED 
AT EARLY DATE. 


Plans Made Propose That Work Shall Commence Early 
Next Year. 


Electrification of Belgian railways has been decreed 
by the minister of railways, following a favorable re- 
port by an investigating committee. The first line to 
be electrified will be that from Brussels to Luxemburg 
and later the Brussels-Ostend railway. ° 

Action to this end probably will be taken in August 
with the expectation of beginning the reconstruction 
work at ¢he beginning of next year, if suitable ar- 
rangements for financing can be made. 

Apart from the fuel saving and increase in the 
capacity of the railroads due to electrification, the 
time of travel will be greatly reduced. Trains will be 
enabled to operate between Antwerp and Brussels on 
15-minute intervals, the journey between these two 
cities to occupy 25 minutes. 
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Gyro Compass 


Operating Principle and Construction of this Highly Perfected 
Electrically. Operated Directional Instrument — Abstracted 
from Lecture Before American Society of Mechanical Inspectors 


By O. B. WHITTAKER 


Superintendent of Service Department, The Sperry Gyroscope Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


COMPASS, gyroscopic or magnetic, is an in- 
A strument that possesses ability to indicate direc- 

tion. The history of this instrument dates back 
to many centuries before the Christian era and it was 
first used, so history tells us, by the Chinese. Their 
first application of this instrument was duriug a battle 
between government and rebel troops. As the story 
goes, the rebel troops were about to win a crowning 
victory over the government troops because of their 
advantageous location and their ability to raise large 
clouds of dust which made possible tactical maneuvers 
completely outwitting the government troops. Some 
scientific mind with unusual directional instincts 
amongst the government troops conceived the idea of 
erecting a large cross to indicate the four cardinal 
points on the horizon: north, east, south and west. By 
means of this, he was able to direct his troops so that 
they were able to follow properly and concentrate 
against the rebel troops, and turn a possible defeat 
into a glorious victory. 

The compass has passed through innumerable 
stages of development since its early use in this ex- 
tremely crude form, but even in the perfected form 
the magnetic compass has many limitations due to the 
uncontrollable variations in the elements on which it 
depends. It is due to these limitations that so much 
energy and study have in the last few years been de- 
voted to the perfecting of a compass which would 
receive its directive force from a more constant source. 

So far as is known, the earth’s rotation on its axis 
serves as the only source of directive force outside of 


The Gyro Compass as It Looks in Service. 


the magnetic lines of force of the earth’s sphere. 
Many scientists have been engaged for many years in 
studying and applying, in more or less practical ways, 
the use of the gyroscope as a compass element. A 
French scientist by the name of Foucault about 1850 
succeeded in developing a laboratory instrument that, 
although limited in its action, had a certain ability for 
indicating direction. Little was accomplished, how- 
ever, in developing a practical gyro compass until Mr. 
Sperry brought out his gyro compass which was in- 
stalled for observation under sea conditions in the 
latter part of 1911. (A German engineer brought out 
a less satisfactory type of gyro compass almost simul- 
taneously.) This installation was made on the U. S. S. 
Delaware and was closely observed by practically all 
naval officers who were interested in the improvement 
of the navy’s navigational equipment. 

It was first intended that the gyro compass should 
be used primarily as an aid to gun fire, in which case 
it would be used only during battle maneuvers and 
actual naval engagements—it being the general opin- 
ion that the life of such apparatus was too short to 
allow it to be used as a general navigational instru- 
ment. The results obtained during these early tests 
were so satisfactory and the superiority of the gyro 
compass over the magnetic compass was so great that 
the temptation to use it as a regular navigational in- 
strument was too strong to be resisted, and now they 
have almost entirely displaced the magnetic compass, 
which is kept in condition only for use in emergen- 
cies. We have recently heard of instances where the 
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navy officers have had to be specially instructed to 
keep their magnetic compasses in order, as the results 
obtained with the gyro compasses were so superior to 
the magnetic that the latter were being neglected. 

On capital fighting ships the gyro compass not only 
functions as a navigational instrument but also makes 
invaluable contributions to the ordnance mechanisms. 
It has made possible through the assistance of auxil- 
iary mechanisms the stabilization of the ships’ guns in 
azimuth. This, in conjunction with the development 
of aerial observations, has brought the battleships’ 
efficiency in gunnery up another notch closer to the 
efficiency of a land battery. Our Government has re- 
cently ordered many gyro compasses for certain types 
of naval vessels where their sole purpose will be for 
navigation, which is a convincing evidence of their 
value and dependability as a navigational instrument. 


PRINCIPLE OF OPERATION. 


The principle upon which the gyro compass oper- 
ates 1s a combination of four laws of nature, namely, 
gravity, rotation of the earth, and the two characteris- 
tics of the gyroscope, which are the tendency of a 
spinning mass, when unrestricted, to maintain its axis 
in a given direction in space, and its persistency in 
moving about an axis at right angles to the one about 
which a pressure may be brought to bear. 

If the axis of an unrestricted gyroscope were set 
in an east-west plane, it would appear to us to turn 
over once every 24 hours; but as a matter of fact, it 
would only be maintaining its axis in a given direction 
in space while the world is revolving under it. Now 
by restricting this tendency of the gyroscope and 
causing the plane of the gyroscopic wheel to be held 
perpendicular to the earth’s tangent plane, the second 
characteristic of the gyroscope is introduced, which 
causes it to turn about an axis perpendicular to the 
earth’s tangent plane, instead of permitting it to re- 
volve about an axis parallel to it. This restriction is 
accomplished by utilizing gravity, which causes the 
gyro axis to move into and remain in plane with the 
earth’s axis, thus indicating the true north and south 
points instead of the magnetic north and south as the 
magnetic compass does. 

The directive force thus obtained is sufficient to 
operate, through the medium of an electrical trans- 
mission, a number of repeaters or indicator compasses 
located in various parts of the ship. Their customary 
locations are on the bridge, at the wheel, and in the 
tiller or steering engine room. 

The equipment is designed so that it will remain 
operative for short periods without supply voltage 
from the ships’ mains, it receiving power meantime 
from the storage battery, which forms a part of the 
standard equipment. 


MANUFACTURE AND INSPECTION OF GYRO COMPASSES. 


As has no doubt been realized from the general 
description of the principle of operation of the gyro 
compass, its manufacture presents a problem of ex- 
treme difficulty. The ordinary mechanical problems 
which are usually a stumbling block in ordinary prob- 
lems of construction are our least serious difficulty. 
The difficulties which we encounter are three-fold. 
Practically every mechanical part of the compass, 
aside from the fine mechanical dimensions necessary, 
has some highly compact electrical material attached 
to it in some manner; on top of this in 90% of the 
cases, its weight must be a certain amount within very 
fine limitations. This means multiplving the difficul- 
ties encountered on the average machine by three. 
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Starting at the extreme interior of the compass, we 
have a gyro wheel weighing 45 lb. and spinning at 
8600 r.p.m. and mounted on a single pair of SKF 
1200-AB bearings. These bearings have a 10-mm. 
bore and a 30-mm. outside diameter. They are small 
of necessity and the maximum eccentricity allowable 
is 0.0002 in., this being something like double the re- 
finement of the ordinary SKF output, which we all 
know is unusual refinement. The bore of these bear- 
ings 1s confined to the limits of plus or minus 0.0002 in., 
this refinement being necessary to allow interchange- 
ability of bearings in service. Due to the extreme 
speed and the smooth running required, these bearings 
must have a fine push fit on the rotor shaft in order 
to obtain the results required. The outside diameter 
of the bearings is less important and the ordinary 
SKF limits are satisfactory. Our specifications on 
these bearings call for ability to withstand continuous 
operation for three months without showing excessive 
signs of wear. A recent test was conducted to deter- 
mine the bearings’ ability to stand this condition. The 


Gyro Compass as it Appears to the Helmsman. 


test was started on Feb. 19 of last year, and after the 
bearings had run continuously until the latter part of 
July, it was decided that the bearings then being ob- 
tained were entirely satisfactory. 

The gyro wheel is made of a special steel alloy and 
has pressed into it an alternating-current motor squir- 
rel-cage winding. The combination of the wheel and 
this winding constitutes the rotating part of an induc- 
tion motor. Since this wheel is mounted on an ex- 
tremely fine support and must run practically without 
vibration, it must be very sensitively balanced. This 
is accomplished by spinning the gyro wheel in a hori- 
zontal plane on a torsional support attached directly 
to the shaft of a vertical motor. As the wheel is 
brought up to speed in this position, its tendency is to 
spin about its center of gravity. If the center of 
gravity coincides with the mechanical center, the 
wheel is then said to be balanced. If any eccentric 
rotating effect of the axle 1s obtained, a special con- 
trivance is brought in contact with the shaft which 
shows the high spots, as they are called, or the light 
side of the wheel. Screw lugs are provided near the 
periphery of the wheel which can be varied in length 
in order to shift the center of gravity into the mechan- 
ical center, thus obtaining a finely balanced, wheel. 
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This operation alone requires from one to seven days, 
depending somewhat upon the skill and luck of the 
operator. Several scientists, who have been through 
our plant and witnessed this expensive and difficult 
operation, have set to work to produce a plan for 
facilitating this operation, but so far all have given it 


Gyro Compass Sensitive Element—West Elevation. 


up as a difficult task. As a result, we are using the 
same method that Mr. Sperry developed in his early 
experiences with the compass. 

This gyro wheel is mounted in an aluminum com- 
position casing which is more or less porous when 
cast. The air friction loss, were this rotor allowed to 
run in air, would render the equipment inefhcient and 
would result in excessive heating. The case is, there- 
fore, impregnated in a special lacquer under high 
pressure and the air exhausted from it before it 1s put 
in operation. A stationary winding, called the stator, 
is attached to the inside of this casing and serves as 
the other part of the induction motor. A normal 
vacuum of about 26 in. is maintained in this casing. 
This at first was a very difficult condition to retain as 
considerable experience was required before these 
cases could be made in such a way as to prevent the 
air from creeping into them. A further difficulty is 
that these casings can be exhausted only while the 
compass is not being used, which may be at intervals 
of from two to three months at times. During this 
time the construction of the casing has to be depended 
upon to retain its vacuum. We have, however, per- 
fected this to such a state that many operators report 
that they have to exhaust their casings only after it 
has been necessary to open them up to renew the bear- 
ings or to make some repairs. 

This casing is supported in a vertical ring on its 
horizontal axis. This ring is in turn supported on a 
stranded wire support from the head of the compass. 

Surrounding this element is another ring called the 
phantom ring. The word phantom is applied to this 
ring as it is the first member approached, going from 
the inside to the outside of the compass, which is not 
directly concerned with the precessional movements of 
the gyro wheel. It serves as a guide frame for the 
sensitive element and supporting member for the 
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crescent-shaped or gravity weight supported between | 
the casing and the vertical ring. 

Attached to the gyro casing and coming out around 
the phantom ring is a pair of levels, one on the east 
and one on the west side of the compass. The level on 
the east side consists of a vial calibrated so that one 
division indicates one minute of tilt of the gyro axis. 
The west level indicates a tilt of five minutes of the 
gyro axis. These levels are inspected on a bar which 
is mounted on knife edges on one end and on the stem 
of a micrometer on the other end. Very fine limita- 
tions are placed on these levels, as they are required to 
indicate the angular velocity of the earth’s rotation 
when the compass is being set on the meridian by 
hand. 

The entire element just described is supported 
through the medium of one thrust bearing and one 
guide bearing a frame known as the spider. A small 
motor is used as the medium from which the power is 
obtained to keep the phantom or outside ring in step 
with the sensitive element of the gyro compass. It 
will be noted that the action of this motor in keeping 
the phantom ring parallel with the element removes 
any twist which may arise in the suspension. This 
gives a support which is as free as possible from fric- 
tion. In making the adjustment on these parts it is 
necessary to have the room almost entirely free from 
air currents or drafts as they would very nearly pre- 
vent one from accomplishing a balance due to the 
sensitiveness of this mounting. 

I vividly recall an instance where a draft proved a 
source of considerable trouble and one that was most 
difficult to find on one of the ships of the U. S. Navy. 
When this vessel was operating in the tropics one win- 
ter, the gyro electrician decided that his gyro compass 
was becoming too warm and removed the compass 
cover in order to give it more ventilation. This did 
not seem to reduce the temperature appreciably, so he 
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turned one of the compartment’s blower hoods on to 
the compass so that some air circulation could be ob- 
tained through the compass bowl. It was at this mo- 
ment that their compass trouble began. When their 
report of trouble was first received. they stated that 
their compass would function properly_on two head- 
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ings only, these being diametrically opposite. Upon 
investigation, it was found the air currents created in 
the binnacle bowl due to the draft from the blower 
had caused appreciable errors in the compass when the 
draft was striking the casing in any direction other 
than parallel to it. In the latter case, it had no effect. 
The error reached maximum when the draft was 
striking the compass broadside. One can readily 
imagine the personal feelings of the gyro-compass 
electrician when this very simple yet effective cause of 
the trouble was pointed out to him. 

The entire compass element is mounted in a cardan 
or gimbal mounting which gives it the ability to main- 
tain itself in somewhat of a horizontal position as the 
ship rolls about it. This mounting gives the entire 
compass element the general characteristics of a pen- 
dulum. The entire apparatus described is mounted 
inside of a protective bowl which has a glass cover 
permitting one to view the readings of the master 
compass and its entire operation without removing 
the cover. 

The compass as described so far would be satisfac- 
tory only for laboratory use at a given latitude, as 
there are a number of elements, not yet described, 


which enter into its application in a seagoing vessel. 


These elements may be divided into two classes: 

(a) Errors in the compass resulting from motions 
of the ship in a seaway. 

(b) Natural errors created in the compass due to 
motion of the ship over the earth’s surface. 

The errors resulting from the motions of the ship 
in a seaway are divided into two kinds: those resulting 
from acceleration pressures and others resulting from 
centrifugal pressures. 

The acceleration pressures are overcome by the use 
of a small auxiliary gyro element mounted on the 
north side of the main gyro casing. This element 
accomplishes its results by stabilizing the connection 
between the bowl and casing by holding it in a con- 
stant relation to the true vertical regardless of what 
attitude the compass vertical axis may assume. 

The centrifugal pressures are overcome by intro- 
ducing similar pressures which exactly counterbalance 
those that are normally generated in the equipment. 
This is accomplished by properly mounting heavy 
weights which extend out on either side of the rotor 
casing. These weights in effect make the entire com- 


Gyro Wheel and Stator. 


pass mounting a sphere, or in other words, give a 
symmetrical distribution of mass as is the case in a 
sphere. 


AUXILIARY OF THE GyrOo-CoMPaASS EQUIPMENT. 


À number of attendants are required to look after 
the gyro compass’s welfare. These consist of: 
A motor-generator for converting the ship’s supply 
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voltage into alternating current, three-phase, 150 
cycles for driving the gyro wheel. 

A dynamotor for converting the ship’s supply volt- 
age into 20-vo!t current for operating the follow-up 
and repeater system. 


Repeater Compass. 


A storage battery to operate the follow-up and re- 
peater system in case of failure of the ship’s supply 
voltage. 

A supply panel for operating these various units. 
This supply panel is made almost entirely automatic 
so that it requires as little attention as possible ; in case 
of failure of the ship’s supply voltage, the auxiliary 
machines are entirely disconnected from the line cir- 
cuit automatically. When the ship’s supply current 
again comes on, the ‘equipment automatically cuts 
itself in and goes about its regular duty. The equip- 
ment is guaranteed to operate satisfactorily for 1 hr. 
after the ship’s supply fails. : 

A number of repeaters are supplied for indicating 
the master compass’ reading at various points on the 
ship, as the master compass is usually located down 
below the deck in a protected part of the ship in men- 
of-war. We have equipped some ships with as many 
as 12 of these repeater compasses. It is through this 
system that the gyro compass makes its contribution 
to the gunnery mechanism of the ship. 


MUNICIPAL STREET-CAR LINES ALSO 
HAVE WAGE PROBLEMS. 


The street-railway men’s union of Seattle, Wash., 
recently asked an advance in wages that would in- 
crease operating costs in the amount of close to 
$1,000,000 per annum, according to an estimate made. 
In response to this, Thos. F. Murphine, superintendent 
of utilities, declined to recommend the advance to the 
city, stating that the revenue produced by the car sys- 
tem was not sufficient to meet the proposed increase 
of expenses. As to the proposal to increase fares 
from 5 to 6 cents, he stated that experience of other 
cities showed that a 20% increase in fares resulted in 
only a 10% increase in revenue, because the extra fare 
brought a decrease in the number of those who ride. 
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THE ELECTRIFICATION OF RAILWAYS IN 
SWITZERLAND. 


Extensive Plans Are Already Partly Under Way—Direct 
Action by Government and Co-operation with 
Private Companies. 


The Swiss Federal Railway Executive Council has 
allotted a credit of 43.500 francs for the electrifica- 
tion of the lines Erstfeld-Lucerne, Arth-Goldan, Zoug- 
Lucerne, and Immensee-Rothkreuz. 

The report of the board gives details of the 
scheme of the electrification works. The electrification 
of the section Erstfeld-Bellinzone was approved in 
1913, and it is expected that this line will be opened 
in 1920. The sections Bellinzone-Chiasso-Erstfeld- 
Lucerne will follow in 1921. No further power sta- 
tions for these lines will be necessary—those in course 
of construction at Ritom and Amsteg, being sufficient 
to supply the old Gothard railway system, even if the 
traffic is 70'% greater than that of IQIT. 

According to the general program it is expected 
that 110 km. (68.3 miles) per year, on an average. 
will be electrified. The next works to be completed 
will be those of the power stations of Ritom and 
Amsteg, which will probably be finished in 1922, and 
will be able to supply all the traffic of the 364 km. 
(226 miles) of the third and fifth arrondissements. 
The electrification works which will be carried out in 
1923 and in the following years will need further 
sources of energy. The railways of western Switzer- 
land will be connected up with the power station at 
Barberine, mentioned below, and will be independent 
of the installations of central and northern Switzer- 
land. The present scheme involves a complete electric 
railway system between Erstfeld and Zurich, which 
includes the area Arth-Goldan-Lucerne-Zoug. The 
line Zoug-Lucerne is included in this scheme. More- 
over, the scheme includes the electrificatior! of the 
section Immensee-Rothkreuz on the western bank of 
the Zoug Lake, and this section will be extended to 
Rappersivil-Aaran-Olten, according to a scheme which 
will be shortly presented and the work of which will 
also be carried out in 1922. The report also deals 
with the question of transport, substations, lines of 
contact and distributing stations, and modifications to 
existing installations. 

In 1918 the electrification of the following rail- 
Ways using steam traction was decided upon, and work 
on them commenced at once; the sections of the Fed- 
eral Railways Scherzligen-Berne and Brigue-Sion; 
the section Hasle-Langnau of the Emmenthal Rail- 
way, and the section Bevers-Filisur of the Rhekan 
railways. 

The Devers-Filisur line is now completely electri- 
fied, and from April 16 steam engines have been re- 
placed by electric motors on the mountain line of 
Albula. The electrification works were commenced 
in July, 1918, and the current is supplied by the power 
station of Devers, which also supplies the necessary 
energy for the Engadine lines, which were electrified 
in IQ13. 

The Federal Railway Commission has suggested 
to the Executive Council, a grant of 37,000 francs 
towards the building of a station at Barberine (Valais) 
for the electrification of the lines of western Switzer- 
land. The proposed power station, with a constant 
power of 11,100 hp. per day, will be sufficient for the 
electric traction on the Berne-Lausanne, Lausanne- 
Vallorbe and Geneva-Renens-Lausanne lines. 

The construction of this station, which will require 
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at least four years, should, it is suggested, be com- 
menced immediately, while the electrical equipment 
of these lines can be delayed for a year. 

A second station, on the Trent, has been proposed. 
The two stations together will develop a constant 
power of 38,500 hp. per day, and this power, it is 
estimated, will be sufficient for the electric traffic of 
all lines in the first arrondissement. 

The Federal Council has adopted a proposed law 
on the financial support to be given by the Swiss Con- 
federation to railways in private ownership with the 
object of introducing electric traction on these lines. 
This law authorizes the Federal Council to subsidize, 


in collaboration with the cantons and communes, pri- 


vate lines which are important for the general traffic 
of the country, or of a particular region in order to 
introduce electrical traction, provided it is proved that 
the trafhe of the line will be increased on account of 
these measures. Railway enterprises which only serve 
local traffic or foreign traffic have no right to financial 
support from the Confederation. Financial support 
is only granted in each case on an agreement between 
the enterprise on the one side, and the Confederation 
and cantons and communes interested on the other. 
The railway receives either a loan equivalent to the 
whole of the expenses of electrification or a part of 
these expenses, or a contribution to the sinking fund 
of the private loans which the railway has contracted 
for this purpose. Half of the loans granted comes 
from the Confederation, the other half from the can- 
tons and communes. The interest on these loans will 
be 3% at least, with a sinking fund of 1%, but the 
rate wili be fixed according to the financial situation 
of the railway. If, however, the share of the Con- 
federation in any loan exceeds 2,000,000 francs, and 
if the annual loss of interest is over 10,000 francs, 
the agreement in question must be submitted to the 
Federal Assembly for ratification. 

The Federal Council has appointed a commission 
of 7 tog members composed of economists, financiers, 
and electrical engineers, representing the Federal 
Railways and private transport services. It is expect- 
ed that this law will probably be discussed in July. 

The foregoing facts are obtained from the official 
publication issued by the British Board of Trade. 


ELECTRIC TRACTORS PROVE SUCCESSFUL 
IN LARGE PACKING PLANT. 


Fleet of 50 Machines Now in Use by Armour & Co. at 
Chicago Plant. 


One of the largest and most successful industrial 
electric tractor installations is now being used in the 
packing plant of Armour & Co., Union Stock Yards. 
Chicago. This installation has gradually developed 
from a single tractor purchased a few years ago until 
at the present time a fleet of 50 electric tractors is in 
constant operation. This plant covers about 39 acres 
which obviously requires a number of long hauls be- 
tween+the.points where the various products are manu- 
factured and to the common assembly and shipping 
points. | 

The transferring was originally done with hand- 
trucks of the two-wheel type which limited the load 
that could be conveniently and efficiently handled to 
about 300 Ib. In addition, considerable time and labor 
was lost through handling the goods four or five 
times as the load had to be dumped at several points 
enroute. This condition quickly led to the adoption of 
the four-wheel ball-bearing push truck which could be 
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easily handled when carrying a load of 1000 lb. This 
reduced the trucking cost in the packing and shipping 
departments approximately 1624% per ton. 

It was not to be expected that man power could 
exceed to good advantage the load thus obtained on 
the four-wheel trucks and it was only a natural step 
from this to power equipment. The first effort in this 
direction was an electric industrial truck on which the 
operator rode and carried the load. This was not 
satisfactory for this work for the carrying capacity of 


the individual truck was too small and the truck was 


not designed to haul trailers. 

The next attempt was an electric industrial tractor 
designed to haul long trains of trailers. This tractor 
was used to haul the four-wheel trucks, as trailers, 
from the packing rooms to the cars. With such a 
tractor it was found possible to haul as many as 10 
or 12 trailers at one time, the carrying capacity of 
such a train being 5 or 6 tons per trip. The tractor 
replaced four men as truckers in each gang of this 
department and resulted in a further reduction of 25% 


Tractor Train Hauling Fragile Load. Strong, Steady Pulling 
Is Essential in Such Work. 


per ton in the cost of transferring the material. In 
addition to the material reduction thus obtained, the 
use of tractors has in all cases in this plant increased 
the freight handling volume and greatly relieved the 
congestion on the platform and in the departments. 

The majority of trailers used in this plant at the 
present time are of the four-wheel type, 5 ft. long, 
214 ft. wide and 16 in. high, weighing about 250 Ib. 
each. The tractors haul from eight to ten trailers, 
each carrying a load varying from 800 to 1200 lb., 
depending upon the nature of the goods. The size of 
the load and the speed are of course governed largely 
by the surface over which the load is to be hauled. 
On reasonably good surfaces loads of from 4 to 5 tons 
are commonly carried at a speed of 5 or 6 miles 
per hour. 

The method of connecting the trailers to the 
tractor and to each other is aiso worthy of note. In 
the Armour plant this connecting is done by the use 
of two chains which are crossed—that is, one chain 
is connected from the right corner of the tractor to 
the left corner of the trailer and the other from the 
left corner of tractor to the right corner of the trailer. 
By crossing the chains in this fashion the trailers are 
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made to trail very accurately behind each other and 
allows short turns to be made through narrow 
passages. 

‘The repairs on these machines, including the tire 
expense, is also governed largely by the surface over 
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Sharp Turns, Such as This, Are Easily Negotiated by Tractor 
Trains. 


which the loads are handled. In this plant the repair 
cost is very small, the average, as shown by the rec- 
ords, being only about $4 per week. 

The electric current used per day per tractor is 
about 25 kw-hr., which permits of continuous oper- 
ation for about 12 hours. The storage batteries used 
are of the Edison A-6 nickel alkaline type, a complete 
set consisting of 30 cells with a total capacity of 350 
amp.-hr. The battery is divided into two sets of 15 
cells each. The tractor motor requires 35 amp. at 32 
volts and runs at 1500 r.p.m. By grouping the sec- 
tions of the battery and the fields in different com- 
binations through the controller three speeds forward 
and two speeds backward are obtained. The tractive 
effort or drawing power is transmitted to the rear axle 
through a universal joint, worm and worm gear. 

It takes 7 hours to charge these batteries. The 
charging equipment consists of a charging board con- 
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Electric Tractor in Use at Armour’s Chicago Plant. 


trolling several charging outlets conveniently located. 
The service used is direct current furnished from the 
company’s power plant at 525 volts. The batteries are 
charged by being connected in series, with an adjust- 
able rheostat across the main line busbar, ~Ajynumber 
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of extra battery sets are also available in the event 
that some of the tractors may be needed during the 
charging periods. 

This distance over which the material is hauled in 
this plant varies from go to rroo ft., the average 
being about 400 ft. In most cases the hauls are made 
over level surfaces. There are a few grades but these 
are comparatively short, varying from ro to 25 ft., 
the slope being from 2 to 10%. It has been found 
that the tractor operator and one trainman can handle 
a train of Io trailers without difficulty. Such trains 
often handle 50 tons of freight in a 10-hour day. 

As was stated, there are 50 tractors in service in 
this plant at present, all of which have proven good 
investments for it is estimated that each machine pays 
for itself in one year’s time. In some cases these 
tractors have replaced three men and in others as 
many as seven men. The installations were made 
slowly, one or two at a time, each one proving suc- 
cessful before the next was purchased. However, at 
the present time it appears that 75 of these machines 
might be used to advantage. The particularly favor- 
able local conditions which govern the adaptability of 
the tractor to freight handling, such as long hauls, 
good dock surfaces and a sufficient volume of business 
should warrant the installation of these additional 
machines. 


RAILWAY LIGHTING AND ITS MAIN- 
TENANCE. 


Status of Car, Yard and Related Lighting in England 
Discussed Before Illuminating Engineers. 


A. Cunnington, the lighting engineer of the Lon- 
don & Southwestern Railway, brought this subject 
before a meeting of the British Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society in London recently. He referred to the 
advance made in the direction of improved stand- 
ards of illumination for railway lighting as the out- 
come of the illuminating engineering movement of the 
last ten years. He covered in the course of his paper 
a very extensive ground, from the remarkable in- 
crease in railway car illumination to the lighting of 
freight yards, engine sheds, subways and ticket offices. 
Mr. Cunnington drew upon his own practical expe- 
rience on his extensive railway system. Some points 
of interest in the paper are summarized in the fol- 
lowing: 

The keenness of the railway working crews to get 
the best possible lighting for their work has probably 
been noticed by most railway engineers, and it has 
been especially evident since air-raid restrictions have 
been relaxed in England. Upon good lighting depends 
not only the safety and health of the workers, but also 
the speed and efficiency of working. From the pas- 
sengers’ point of view a distinct improvement is no- 
ticeable and we find many a lighting device which at 
first was looked upon as a luxurious innovation now 
regarded as a necessity. In some circumstances a 
well lighted station is a good advertisement but in the 
near future extravagant standards may have to be 
restricted by the true lighting engineer as keenly as he 
has pressed for improved standards in the past. The 
gradual cheapening of illuminants has had a great and 
beneficial influence in raising standards of illumination, 
but surely the time will soon come, if it has not already 
arrived, when we may expect to call a halt in this 
direction and utilize the increased efficiency in reduc- 
tion of cost; or perhaps one should say in view of 
war-time experiences, in avoiding an increase in cost. 
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With electric lighting it is very difficult to stand- 
ardize lamps in England on account of the large num- 
ber of different supply companies each with its own 
special voltage. On one of the British trunk railways 
there are no less than 12 different supply pressures 
ranging from 100 to 600 volts, and there are in use a 
complete series of pressures from 200 to 250 volts in 
steps of 10 volts. Therefore it is not surprising that 
an attempt has been made recently to reduce the stocks 
of lamps by omitting certain intermediate voltages and 
having recourse to under-running or over-running of 
lamps having the nearest available voltage rating. In 
the case of gas-filled tungsten lamps slight under- 
running has been resorted to also in order to increase 
the life of the lamp. High efficiency is not the only 
aim in lighting and certainly from the railway main- 
tenance standpoint length of life, which is only another 
word for reliability, is of equal importance. 

The introduction of gas-filled lamps suitable for 
high voltages has made parallel running feasible 
in most cases, but experience on the railway referred 
to shows that this introduces a curious phenomenon 
in regard to breakage which calls for some explana- 
tion. When these lamps are run in narallel the failure 
of one lamp in a circuit almost invariably blows the 
fuse of the circuit and this appears to be due to the 
fusing together of the leading-in wires with a conse- 
quent large reduction in the resistance of the lamp 
almost equivalent to a short-circuit. A great part of 
the interior of the lamp is destroyed. On the other 
hand, with lamps in series, the failure of a lamp 
usually means nothing more than a parting of the fila- 
ment, and though the circuit is interrupted, the fuse is 
unaffected. A probable explanation is that filaments 
are stouter in the lamps run in series and the effects 
cited above may be due to differences of filament only 
and not connected in any way with the system on 
which the lamps are run, but probably lamp makers 
can provide definite information on this subject. 

The difficulty of access to both gas mains and elec- 
tric cables in a busy railway freight yard is an impor- 
tant point in connection with -maintenance. It is a 
strong point in favor of overhead wiring systems that 
they can be dealt with easily in case of breakdown, 
causing but little interference with traffic. The need 
for reliability 1s paramount in freight yard lighting. 
It mitigates against series running of electric lamps 
because of the necessity for the use of automatic cut- 
outs, with the chance of one not working and putting 
out a circuit. In engine sheds the accumulation of 
dirt and the corrosion of metalwork due to smoky 
atmosphere calls for fittings which can be easily 
cleaned, such as are provided by a good quality of 
vitreous enamel, and in electrically lighted sheds all- 
porcelain lamp sockets have been found very satisfac- 
tory in withstanding the effect of sulphurous fumes. 

The principal points now looked at from the stand- 
point of a railway lighting engineer are the same as are 
common to all illuminating engineering. They are 
these: First, the need for a standard minimum of illu- 
mination in each class of lighting which shall insure 
comfort for the passenger, efficient working conditions 
for the railwayman, and safety for both. Secondly, 
the need for simplicity in design both of installations 
as a whole and of details in fittings, to insure reliabil- 
ity and to avoid costly maintenance. Lastly, the need 
for attention to lighting at the very inception of all 
new schemes so that the best devices of illuminating 
engineering may not be introduced as an afterthought 
or omitted altogether but may be as integral a part of 
the scheme as the constructive or decorative details, 
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Editorial Comment 
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Daylight Saving May End 

ONGRESS seems determined to make the pres- 
C ent season the last one of dayiight saving, this 

decision meeting the wishes of the farmers who 
claim it works to their disadvantage and is partly to 
blame for high prices of farm products. The urban 
population, on the other hand, is believed to be strongly 
in favor of making daylight saving permanent. In 
view of this state of affairs this question, like prohibi- 
tion, might well have been submitted to a national 
referendum, if provision for a nation-wide vote on a 
question of policy could be made under our Federal 
laws. 

However, assuming that daylight saving will be 
terminated as an official institution after this year, 
which most lighting companies will not be sorry for, 
there is nothing to prevent any business house, factory 
or even an entire citv from continuing the daylight 
saving practice each summer, though it may mean a 
change of business hours from the standard time. 


Peace Will Bring Prosperity 


EACE between the Allied Nations and Germany 
Pp: now only a matter of hours or a few days at 

the most. It will bring to a formal end the most 
widespread and violent disturbance of the world’s 
civil life that has been witnessed in historic times. In 
Europe it will mean much more than in our country, 
for we have not been affected by the war to anything 
like the same degree. In fact, we have already largely 
discounted peace and effected readjustment of our 
affairs quite generally. 

Nevertheless, the formal declaration of peace re- 
moves the last prop under the pessimist who has hesi- 
tated resumption of normal business until everything 
is settled. We all know now that it is foolish to wait 
for prewar prices to return; they cannot return for 
many vears, if ever, to their old level. Peace must, 
therefore, act as a powerful stimulus to business as a 
whole and hasten the period of general prosperity that 
all leaders in commercial industry have foretold as the 
logical outcome of foreign and domestic demands for 
all commodities as they now exist. 


Cleaning of Street Lamps 


LLUMINATING glassware, like window panes, 
mirrors and other glassware, cannot be cleaned as 
thoroughly by dry rubbing as by first washing and 
then polishing with a dry cloth. Washing is by no 
means as convenient or rapid, however, and therefore 
is not used as extensively for cleaning of lamps, re- 
flectors, globes and shades as it would be were thor- 
oughness of the cleaning the prime consideration. For 


`- under our conditions. 
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the cleaning of street-lighting glassware washing is but 
seldom resorted to; in fact, such glassware is cleaned 
too infrequently as a rule and then very imperfectly, 
washing being held to be impracticable. 

On another page of this issue we illustrate a case 
showing that washing of street lamps and globes can 
be made practical. In this case it is being done by a 
progressive central-station company and is being ap- 
preciated by the municipal authorities and the com- 
munity in general. The only feature that might be 
criticized in this case is that the company might well 
have employed an electric instead of a horse-drawn 
vehicle, since every electric central station should con- 
stantly keep before the public the idea “Do It Elec- 
trically.” 


Wiring of Small Houses 


LARGE number of artisan dwellings are to be 
A constructed by the British Government for the 
poorer classes. In such dwellings the question 
of electrification at minimum cost becomes a vital one, 
since the total cost must be low. To discuss this sub- 
ject the Institution of Electrical Engineers, Electrical 
Contractors’ Association and the National Association 
of Supervising Electricians held a combined meeting. 
As the cost precludes the use of steel conduit, and 
to lesser extent wood molding, some form of exposed 
wiring was advocated, such as cleats supplemented 
by flexible wires or exposed systems as used on the 
Continent. The Henley and Stannos systems were 
suggested as systems which are unobtrusive and are 
easily protected. Tentative plans call for quite com- 
plete, in fact, ambitious wiring of these dwellings. 
This subject was discussed here a few years ago, 
the consensus of opinion being that the cheaper wir- 
ing proposed possessed hazards to life and property 
We shall be glad to get from 
our British friends further enlightenment on this 
matter. 


The Synchronous Motor for Ice Making 


NE of the easiest loads for the central stations 
O to obtain should be that of the artificial ice 

industry. This fact was brought out very 
strikingly in the discussion in the power sales session 
at the recent Atlantic City convention of the National 
Electric Light Association. 

Power forms a larger percentage of cost in the 
finished product of this industry than in any other. 
It is estimated there are about 714 primary horsepower 
installed to every thousand dollars’ worth of annual 
product. Until 1914 there was approximately; 500,000 
hp. installed in ice and refrigerating plants, of which 
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only about 50,000 hp. was electric drive. At the pres- 
ent time the ice industry must adopt electric drive in 
seif defense. The cost of fuel and steam drive are 
out of all proportion. It has been reliably shown that 
many plants using steam drive are operating at a cost 
from $1.50 to $2 per ton of ice. 

It can be roughly figured that kilowatt-hours re- 
quired per ton of ice run from 40 to 55 kw-hr., accord 
ing to the condenser pressure required. 

Large slow-speed synchronous motors can be direct- 
connected on the compressors and operate at unity 
power-factor or leading, as desired; thus the power- 
factor conditions of the ice and refrigerating plant can 
be made ideal. There appears to be no longer any 
excuse for distilled water ice, except in very rare 
instances. In fact, if there is one place where the 
isolated plant cannot compete with central-station 
power it is in the ice and refrigeration industry. Of 
course, where there 1s use for the exhaust steam this 
might alter the situation somewhat. 

These same considerations apply not only to arti- 
ficial ice plants but to all plants making use of refrig- 
eration on a large scale. Many breweries must shortly 
be remodeled. Most of them will continue to use 
refrigeration— perhaps in larger amount than before— 
but there will no longer be the need for exhaust steam 
(so essential in brewing). Therefore, these plants 
will be in the market for economica! electric drive to 
replace their engines. If some practical plan can be 
developed whereby direct-connected, slow-speed syn- 
chronous motors can be installed, it 1s greatly to be 
desired. In many cases the present ammonia com- 
pressors can be retained, thus effecting large saving in 
cost of installation. Ammonia compressors of 100 
tons capacity and up are expensive machines. The 
extra floor space gained by removal of the engines 
will permit expansion of the plant without additional 
building. p 

It would be a great mistake for the central station 
to allow induction motors to go on ammonia compres- 
sors wherever there was any possibility of synchronous 
motors being used. This would simply mean a volun- 
tary bringing on of bad power-factor conditions where 


there was absolutely no need of the condition arising. 


The efficiency and reliability of synchronous motors is 
always superior to the induction motor for this type 
of work. 


Teaching the Public 
ROPAGANDA, publicity, advertising, call it 
pP what vou will, is one of the things that made 
great headway during the war, and that is being 
retained. Be it a trade union’s complaint, a utility's 
plea, or merely the sale of some company’s wares, 
publicity channels are resorted to to spread the word 
and make the situation known. 
The public utilities have used publicity to a very 
great extent since the commencement of the war 
to wield public opinion, explaining fuel shortages and 
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high prices, reasons for curtailed service and the 
many difficulties incident to the war. Excuses, pre- 
paredness and pleas for higher rates have invariably 
been made through propaganda or publicity. The 
policy today is to take the public into confidence. 

Food values, in calories, for lime, and iron con- 
tent, and so forth; and matters pertaining to health 
and hygiene are discussed ad nauseum in the daily 
press. And the people read willingly, and under- 
stand. Only shghtly less vital is electricity in present- 
day life, and while its use is general and its applica- 
tion we!l understood, does it not seem that more 
might to advantage be told as to the terms employed, 
and what they mean? 

Candlepower and kilowatt-hours are terms that 
crop up every time electrical matters are discussed. 
Lumens and units might be better. terms to use for 
the layman, it is true, but how many laymen under- 
stand any of these terms? Just as the medics are 
coming out of their world of secrecy and mystery, 
so is it time the electrical fraternity likewise drop the 
seeming complexity and academic-appearing terms 
and ways with which they awe the public. Instead, 
teach the public, instruct them, for with instruction 
comes understanding. 


Electrical Transmission at 220 Kilovolts 


EMANDS for larger amounts of energy trans- 
1) mitted over longer distances are creating, if 

they have not already actually created, the need 
for extending the potential range of long-distance 
transmission. Barely ten years ago operating volt- 
ages of 100 kv. were remarkable; today a voltage of 
150 kv. has proved commercially feasible, which 
means reliable and economical. 

Mr. A. E. Silver, before the annual convention of 
the A. I. E. E. this week, presented a paper on the 
subject of “Problems of 220-Kv. Power Transmis- 
sion,” in which the use of 220 kv. was advocated for 
transmitting bulk electrical energy long distances. Rea- 
sons for advocating 220 kv. and the economies of this 
voltage over the highest voltage at present in com- 
mercial usage are pointed out. Mr. Silver makes a 
strong case for the adoption of 220 kv. as the next 
standardized potential for long-distance transmission 
of electrical energy in bulk. 

In considering transmitting electrical energy in 
larger quantities for longer distances, 220 kv. has been 
proposed as the logical choice when seeking higher 
potentials. The increase is not so great as to neces- 
sitate radical departures in design of apparatus or 
operating methods or the working out of new theories. 
Being twice the value of a standardized potential. 
namely, 110 kv., a voltage of 220 kv. offers a con- 
venient manner of adopting existing equipment for 
new conditions. At the same time the increase in 
voltage is sufficiently great to bring with it many 
advantages, and yet at this time does not appear to be 
so far-removed from potentials now in use commer- 
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cially as to give rise to radically new and unsuspected 
problems. 

The transmission by wire of electrical energy in 
bulk from the mouth of the coal mine to the markets 
for its consumption 100 or more miles away is more 
scientific than the shipping of coal by rail or even 
water. The arguments for doing so are so well known, 
have so often been given in these columns as not to 
need enlarging upon here. All that remains is to apply 
the reasoning, which is sound, and transmit electricity 
instead of transporting fuel. It is, of course, being 
done on a comparatively small scale almost every- 
where. But it is the linking up of entire states with 
high-voltage networks and the linking up of coal mines 
with the distant cities that will spell fuel conservation, 
railroad electrification and relief of railroads. 

However, the problem is not entirely one of trans- 
mission but very largely one of obtaining suitable 
water in the requisite quantities for condensing pur- 
poses in the power plants and the mines, at which 
locations water is proverbially impure and not of 
‘generous quantity. Nevertheless, some day a way 
will be found to do these things. Meanwhile we 
wonder where and when the first 220-kv. transmis- 
sion line will come into existence. 


Making the Washing Machine More 
Convenient : 


| OMAN’S work is never done. And while most 
| \ toilers can form unions and demand a maxi- 
mum working day, the women of the home 
work on and on. But much has been done to make 
the work easier, less unpleasant, and enable it to be 
done quicker. And not least of these are the electric 
washing machine, the vacuum cleaner, the flatiron and 
many more simple, silent things electrical, that have 
opened up a new vista for woman's work in the home. 
These things electrical have made the rapid head- 
way they have because they meet a real want. And 
because a knowledge of the how and why of electricity 
is not necessary they have not been hindered and 
handicapped as they would have been had a knowledge 
of electricity been required. However, simple though 
most electrical devices are, they have not yet neces- 
sarily attained the ultra in refinements. 
it is sometimes necessary for the electric washing 
machine to be re-fused because of any one of many 
reasons, none of which ‘ought to occur, yet none of 
which can always be prevented. With a blown fuse, 
washing ceases, hot water begins to cool, the day's 
work is delayed, and annoyance turns to irritation. 
The womenfolk know little about renewing fuses, 
and perhaps it’s just as well. With the electric washer 
of the degree of refinement, of the size, the price and 
importance it has attained today, we would suggest 
that it might be a worth while innovation to add a 
circuit-breaking device to these machines, and so 
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protect the machine and the fuses elsewhere in the 
circuit. Such a refinement would meet with the 
hearty approval of the womenfolk, the central-station 
companies would acquiesce and everyone would be the 
better of. . 

A circuit-breaker so rated that a properly rated 
fuse would not function, would do much to stop the 
unsafe practice of over-fusing circuits, would do 
away with the occasional irritation of wash days, and 
add to the intrinsic value of the electric washing ma- 
chine. The suggestion is worth consideration on the 
part of the washing machine manufacturers. Why 
not try it? 


Electric Industrial Vehicles for 
Railroad Work 


AILROAD companies, although recognized as 
R the leading exponents of the electric industrial 

truck and tractor, do not use them as generally 
as is imagined and certainly not as much as is to be 
desired. In spite of innumerable successful installa- 
tions in practically every type of station and freight 
house, the salesmen for this equipment are nearly 
always confronted with the statement, “They may be 
successful elsewhere, but they cannot be used here.” 
And this impression often becomes a resentment which 
must be overcome before the apparatus ean be proven 
satisfactory. For this reason particular care must be 
taken by the salesman to secure the most efficient 
installation. He should also be careful to avoid over- 
estimating the work which the apparatus can perform, 
for under such conditions the least exaggeration is apt 
to result seriously. 

One of the commonest reasons advanced why “it 
cannot be done here” is when the distance over which 
the material 1s to be hauled is comparatively short. 
Railroad men have arbitrarily set the minimum dis- 
tance at which the electric truck or tractor can per- 
form efficiently at 300 ft. This distance is entirely too 
great and many manufacturers claim that their equip- 
ment can produce satisfactory results in hauls as short 
as 50 ft. This figure, of course, is found under espe- 
cially good conditions, but a conservative estimate for 
railroad work would seem to be around too ft. 

Another difficulty that is frequently encountered is 
in the design of the stations or freight houses and, 
strange as it may seem, this is found more often in 
the newer buildings. Although it is not the belief that 
architects or engineers are opposed to the electric in- 
dustrial vehicle, on the contrary they openly recom- 
mend its use, from the design of several of the more 
recently erected railroad buildings it appears that they 
determined to burn all bridges behind them and make 
it impossible to ever adopt the electric in these places. 
The majority of the manufacturers of this equipment 
now maintain an efficient engineering service and it is 
to be hoped that this service will be called on in the 
planning of future railroad buildings. 
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Important Committee Formed — Convention Dates — Com- 
mission Regulation — Electrical Exports — Code Revisions 


COMMITTEE TO REPRESENT STREET 
RAILWAYS BEFORE COMMISSION. 


American Electric Railway Association Appoints Com- 
mittee of 100 Executives, Bankers, Etc., to Bring 
Facts to Investigating Body. 


A committee consisting of 100 of the leading own- 
ers and operators of electric railways, and of bankers, 
manufacturers and representatives of other industries 
interested in electric railway financial success, has been 
appointed by the American Electric Railway Associa- 
tion to represent the street-railway and other electric 
railway companies of the country in presenting their 
urgent case before the Federal Electric Railway Com- 
mission, recently appointed by President Wilson to 


investigate the critical situation in this industry. as an 


outcome of the war. 

Guy E. Tripp, chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., is 
chairman of the committee. M. G. Stuart, of Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., is vice-chairman. Among the commit- 
tee members from the central part of the country are: 

Wm. B. McKinley, president Illinois Traction 
System; Henry A. Blair, Chicago Surface Lines; 
H. M. Byllesby, president H. M. Byllesby & Co.; 
sritton J. Budd, president Chicago Elevated Railroads ; 
Philip J. Kealy, president Kansas City Railway Co.: 
Richard McCulloch, president United Railways of 
St. Louis; Samuel Insull, receiver Chicago & Oak 
Park Elevated Railway Co.; A. W. Brady, president 
Union Traction Co. of Indiana, Anderson, Ind.: G. 
W. Wattles, vice-president Omaha & Council Bluffs 
Street Railway Co.; Clement C. Smith, president 
Wisconsin Securities Co., Milwaukee: E. W. Clark, 
banker, Detroit; Henry Flowers, banker, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

The full membership of the committee represents 
all the leading electric railway companies of every 
section of the country, as well as banking and invest- 
ment houses heavily interested in them financially, 
and other interests concerned with the continued wel- 
fare of the companies. A meeting of the committee 
has been scheduled for June 26 in New York City. 
Several subcommittees are working out a definite plan 
for the electric railway interests to present their case 
promptly and clearly. 


NEW YORK ELECTRICAL SHOW TO BE 
RESUMED. 


Electrical Exposition and Motor Show to Be Held in 
Grand Central Palace in September. 


The New York Electrical Exposition and Motor 
Show is to be resumed this year, opening at the Grand 
Central Palace, New York City, on Sept. 24. This 
will be the first show since 1917, last year’s display 
having been omitted because of the war. Grand Cen- 


tral Palace was used during the war as a debarkation 
hospital. 

In announcing the resumption, Arthur Williams, 
president of The Electric Show Co., said that while 
there had been some uncertainty as to the time and 
place of the exposition, there had never been any doubt 
that the first year of peace would see the exposition 
back in its accustomed place. In fact, the show plans 


_began to take form soon after the armistice was 


signed. 

An indication of the importance with which the 
electrical industry regards this annual show is seen in 
the fact that 40% of the space had been assigned to 
exhibitors before the date of the exposition had been, 
finally settled upon. 

The office of The Electric Show Co., which will 
conduct the show, is in Room 828, 130 East Fifteenth 
street, New York City. 


TIME AND PLACE FOR ILLUMINATING 
ENGINEERING SOCIETY CONVENTION. 


Annual Convention to Be at Hotel Sherman, Chicago, on 
Oct. 20-23, Inclusive. 


As previously announced, the next annual conven- 
tion of the Illuminating Engineering Society will be 
held in Chicago next October. At the Council meeting 
held recently it was decided to make the dates Oct. 
20 to 23 inclusive, which is during the second week 
of the Chicago Electrical Show. The Hotel Sherman 
was selected as headquarters and Homer E. Niesz, 
assistant to the vice-president of the Commonwealth 
Edison Co., was appointed chairman of the General 
Convention Committee; Wm. A. Durgin was ap- 
pointed vice-chairman and Edwin D. Tillson, secre- 
tary. This will be the thirteenth annual convention 
of the society. No announcements can as yet be made 
as to the program, except that efforts will be made 
to make it of exceptional interest both to visiting and 
resident members and others interested in illumination. 


EXECUTIVE REORGANIZATION OF AMER- 
ICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH. 


H. B. Thayer Made President—U. N. Bethell Retires for 
Rest—Promotions in Titles Rather Than in 
Functions. 


A number of important changes in the executive 
personnel of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. were announced on June 18 by Theodore N. Vail, 
for many years president of the company and chair- 
man of the Board of Directors. He retires from 
the former position to devote himself entirely to the 
larger responsibilities of thé latter. Union N. Bethell, 
formerly senior vice-president of the company, retires 
for a much needed rest. H. B. Thayer, long president 
of the Western Electric Co., becomes president of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. _ Several) other 
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changes in the way of promotions were announced. 
The whole matter is best presented in Mr. Vail’s own 
statement as follows: 

“Preparatory to the end of the period of Federal 
control and in view of the great development which 
has taken place in the art of transmission of intelli- 
gence by électricity, particularly of the great develop- 
ment of multiplex telephony, machine operation of 
both telephone and telegraph, and of wireless teleph- 
ony, there are many large problems confronting the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., all in the line 
of greater, better development and wider usefulness. 

“In view cf all this and to facilitate all the possi- 
bilities of the future, it is necessary that the organiza- 
tion be adjusted to meet these new problems and be 
put on a permanent basis. 

“I have requested of and recommended to the 
Board of Directors the following changes, which are 
in titles rather than in functions. 

“I will, as chairman of the Board, be in active 
direction of the policy and problems of the company, 
and by this change will be enabled to give more of 
my uninterrupted time and attention to the larger 
problems of the business. 

Vice-President Vethe!l, who has been in charge 
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of the Federal Operating Board, was invited to re- 
join the organization, but as he wishes to take a long 
rest, has declined, to the regret of the Board. 

“H. B. Thayer, who has been for nearly forty 
years prominently identified with the operating of the 
telephone system, both from the manufacturing stand- 
point and from the practical operation, has been made 
president. 

“N. C. Kingsbury, who has had to do with both 
the operating and public relations, has been made first 
vice-president. 

“N. T. Guernsey, the general counsel, has been 
made vice-president in charge of the legal department. 

“John J. Carty, long the head of research, experi- 
ment and development, has been made vice-president 
in charge of development and research. 

“W. S. Gifford, who has long been connected with 
the company, and who, since resigning as director of 
the Council of National Defense, has been comptroller 
of the company, has been made vice-president in 


-charge of accounts and finance. 


“Bancroft Gherardi, for many years Mr. Carty’s 
chief aid, and who has been acting chief engineer 
during the period of Mr. Carty’s war service, has been 
made chief engineer.” 


r ťĪO A 
H. B. Thayer, President of the Theodore N. Vail, Chairman of N. C. Kingsbury, First Vice- 
Company. Board of Directors. President. 


Vice-Presi- 
dent, in Charge of Legal 
Department. 


N. T. Guernsey, 


John J. Carty, Vice-President, 
in Charge of Development 
and Research. 


W. S. Gifford, Vice-President, 
in Charge of Accounts and 
Finance. 


Bancroft Gherardi, Chief En- 
gineer of the Company. 


Executive Personnel of the American Telephone & Telegraph Company. 
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BETTER MERCHANDISING DISCUSSED AT 
MEETING OF ILLINOIS CONTRACTORS. 


Work of Association Broadened to Encourage Smaller 
Contractors to Become Members. 


The Illinois State Association of Electrical Con- 
tractors and Dealers held very interesting summer 
meeting at Decatur, Ill., June 20 and 21. The prin- 
cipal topics presented at this meeting were better 
merchandising, the means of securing it and the value 
of co-operation, in the discussion of which the repre- 
sentatives of the manufacturers and jobbers who were 
present took an active part. R. W. Poelma, of Chi- 
cago, chairman of the association, presided. 

The first speaker at the meeting was O. R. Hogue 
of the Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago, who also 
represented John G. Learned, chairman of the Com- 
mercial Section of the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Hogue outlined the activities of the 
Commercial Section and explained the work that was 
being done along the lines of co-operation with the 
contractor-dealers. In order to further this work 
L. H. Lamont, a Chicago contractor and a member 
of the Illinois association, has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the section and 
through him its work will be made available to the 
members. He also described the merchandising poli- 
cies employed by the Commonwealth Edison Co. and 
the features of the co-operative sales campaign re- 
cently launched in Chicago. The features of this 
campaign were described in our issue of June 21. 

At the close of Mr. Hogue’s talk, W. R. Pinckard 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
pointed out the value of co-operative campaigns such 
as is being conducted in Chicago and complimented 
the men who were responsible for it. 

Thomas J. Casey, vice-president of the Hurley 
Machine Co., Chicago, delivered an address on better 
merchandising. Mr. Casey strongly urged that con- 
tractors open retail stores and stated that he had never 
heard a satisfactory reason advanced as to why a 
contractor could not conduct such a store in connection 
with his contracting business. The contractor is in 
reality a salesman, otherwise he could not get any jobs, 
and having secured the wiring of a building there is 
no reason why he should not be able to sell the appli- 
ances to be used with the wiring. He explained the 
value of advertising and gave some pertinent sugges- 
tions on how it should be done. In his opinion, serv- 
ice, which means fulfilling the customer's wants im- 
mediately, is one of the best methods of securing 
profitable publicity. He also explained the value of 
featuring a part-payment plan in the sale of higher 
priced apphances and illustrated how the installment 
or rental system has gradually become part of our 
everyday life. 

Mr. Casey also gave some valuable suggestions 
on the methods of selling appliances and arranging 
a store. In this connection he pointed out the fallacy 
of allowing salesmen to approach a prospective cus- 
tomer with the question, “Are you interested?” Such 
a question in itself suggests a negative reply. Instead. 
the clerk should assume that the customer is interested 
and immediately begin a demonstration of the fea- 
tures and advantages of the equipment. 

Following Mr. Casevs address, G. C. Breidert, 
of the Ilg I:lectric Ventilating Co. of Chicago, gave 
a short but instructive address in which he pointed 
out the tremendous possibilities of the home market. 
He also described, brietly, the latest development of 
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the Ilg company, which is a small exhaust fan for 
kitchen use in the home. 

W. H. Morton, general manager of the National 
Association of Electrical Contractors and Dealers, 
then spoke of the work of the national body, princi- 
pally the new educational campaign which is now well 
under way and will be put into effect before long. 
This campaign which was described in full in an 
earlier issue, is to be conducted in co-operation with 
the manufacturers, jobbers and central-station com- 
panies and promises to accomplish a great deal to pro- 
mote the use of electrical apparatus and improve con- 
ditions among the electrical contractor-dealers. 

On Saturday the meeting was devoted to a discus- 
sion of local conditions. The discussion was spirited 
and brought out several very interesting and important 
features that exist in Illinois and are in great need 
of improvement. It was pointed out that there are in 
Illinois a great many small contractors who are not 
members of the association because they do not ap- 
preciate the value of the work being done but who 
must be considered if the best results are to be 
obtained. For this reason it was decided to make 
several changes in the state constitution which would 
broaden the scope of the association activities and 
encourage the smaller contractors to become members 
of the organization. At this meeting it was also de- 
cided to retain the same officers of the association for 
the coming year. They are: R. W. Poelma, Peerless 
Electric Co., Chicago, chairman; J. W. Collins, Chi- 
cago, secretary; L. B. Van Neys, Peoria, treasurer. 
The same district chairmen were also chosen; district 
one, R. W. Poelma, Chicago; district two, Ed. Prend- 
ergast, Rockford; district three, A. J. Hebel, Peru; 
district four, J. J. Murphy, Rock Island; district five, 
W. S. Savage. Macomb; district six, L. C. Crowley, 
Peoria; district seven, John Hughes, Champaign; 
district eight, John Haenig, Springfield; district nine, 
C. F. Broderick, East St. Louis. 

The meeting closed with a stirring address by 


. Chairman Poelma in which he urged those present to 


put their shoulders to the wheel and work hard for 
the benefit of the association. Not only the growth 
but the value of the association to its members, he 
explained, depended upon the sincere efforts of every 
member and for this reason they should not hesitate 
when called upon to assist in every way. 


EX-PRESIDENT TAFT URGES RELIEF FOR 
STREET RAILWAYS. 


Appears as First Witness Before Federal Electric Railway 


Commission—Reviews Findings of War Labor 
Board—Remedies Suggested. . 


Ex-President William H. Taft was the first wit- 
ness to appear before the Federal Electric Railway 
Commission that held its initial session in 
New York City on June 18. The Commis- 
sion was appointed by President Wilson to inquire 
into the financial problems of the street and other elec- 
tric railways and to suggest remedies for the financial 
difficulties by which nearly all such companies are 
confronted. Ex-President Taft was summoned as the 
first witness before the Commission not only because 
of his intimate knowledge of the street-railway finan- 
cial and labor situation acquired during the hearings 
of the War Labor Board, of which he was joint chair- 
man, but also because the creation of the Electric 
Railway Commission is largely the result of a recom- 
mendation of the War Labor.,Board, to the) President. 
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Mr. Taft reviewed the experiences of the War 
Labor Board in settling wage disputes between street- 
car companies and employes. Since the authority of 
the Board to settle wage disputes extended only to 
disputes affecting the production of war material, the 
Board undertook wage settlements only in cases in 
which a suspension of street-car traffic interfered with 
the transportation of munition workers and govern- 
ment employes. Several such adjustments were made 
by the establishment of minimum wage scales ranging 
from 40 to 48 cents per hour. In fixing the scales no 
account was taken of the financial condition of the 
companies since the amounts allowed were those neces- 
sary to permit employes to live comfortably. The 
wages of street-car employes were found to be abnor- 
mally small apparently because of a definite policy 
pursued by the street-car companies to pay small 
wages. The policv- was adopted. evidently, not be- 
cause of hostility of the street-railway officials to the 
employes, but because of the period of inadequate 
returns that was seen to be ahead. 

The noted witness told the Commission that the 
street railways in the country represent an investment 
of about $5,000,000,000 and that any water that may 
have been included in the securities has been squeezed 
out. Except for the matter of franchise values, on 
which there may be some dispute, the capitalization of 
street railways at present does not exceed the physical 
values. No doubt exists that considerable watered 
stock existed at one time but the men who let in the 
water soon unloaded their holdings to bona fide pur- 
chasers who now own the securities. Allowing the 
securities to deteriorate by refusing adequate rates to 
the bona fide holders is unfair to the holders and is 
creating a financial situation that is unhealthy to other 
industries than street railways. Misdeeds of specu- 
lators and promoters in the past have created an an- 
tagonistic attitude in the public mind that is endanger- 
ing the financial standing of a present large industry. 

Mr. Taft thinks that there are several solutions of 
the present street-railway situation. The first great 
remedy is federal incorporation as a means of remov- 
ing the solution of the situation from the hands of 
local politicians. No street-car company should be 
permitted to issue stocks or bonds without a certificate 
of permission from an authorized commission. The 
companies should surrender unprofitable branch lines 
unless public policy or some other equally important 
factor demands their continuance. All franchises 
should be subject to review by properly constituted 
authorities and should be subject to change by those 
authorities. Fares should be increased to provide ade- 
quate revenue, either by a flat increase or by a zoning 
system of increases and decreases that provide a pay- 
ment for service in proportion to the length of haul. 
The street railways should make an effort to overcome 
public opposition to increases of fare by making exact 
statements of their financial conditions. Municipal or 
other government ownership is undesirable because it 
is wasteful and will make the street-car service a mat- 
ter of political preferment. 


J. S. TRITLE HEADS ST. LOUIS ELEC- 
TRICAL BOARD OF TRADE. 


Election of Officers Makes Organization Ready for Active 
Work for the Local Industry. 


At the annual meeting and election of the St. Louis 
Electrical Board of Trade held at the Hotel Statler, 
St. Louis, Mo., June 21, J. S. Tritle, district manager 
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of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
was elected president for the next fiscal year which 
begins Sept. 1. The other officers elected were: C. E. 
Michel, sales manager, Union Electric Light & Power 
Co., first vice-president; H. N. Goodell, district man- 
ager, Western Electric Co., second vice-president ; 
Fred B. Adam, president, Frank Adam Electric Co., 
treasurer. The following members were elected direc- 
tors: Frederic A. Kehl, president, Brilliant Sign Co. ; 
B. H. Mann, signal engineer, Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road Co.; H. H. Humphrey, consulting engineer; A. S. 
Langsdorf, dean of electrical engineering, Washington 
University; and F. ©. Hale, general manager, South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. 

At a previous meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the organization six members of that body were 
selected to hold over as follows: C. S. Ruffner, vice- 
president, Union Electric Light & Power Co.; Thomas 
Moloney, president, Moloney Transformer Co.; Wm. 
Gallaher, manager electric department, Laclede Gas 
Light Co.; Bruce Cameron, superintendent transporta- 
tion, United Railways; Horace W. Beck, superintend- 
ent, Light & Development Co.; J. S. Tritle, St. Louis 
district manager, Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co. 

As outlined by the constitution of the organization, 
II specific branches of the industry are to be repre- 
sented in its directorate. This provision was com- 
plied with in the election, and with the selection of six 
other members by the underwriting membership, the 
executive branch of the organization will be complete. 


APRIL ANOTHER MONTH OF HEAVY 
ELECTRICAL EXPORTS. 


Foreign Shipments Only Slightly Below Those of the 
Preceding, or Record, Month. 


The exports of American electrical goods, which 
took such a decided spurt soon after the signing of 
the armistice last November, are continuing at their 
high levels, according to the monthly report for April 
just made public by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Washington, D. C. Three succes- 
sive records have been established in recent months 
and the latest, for March, exceeded the April elec- 
trical total by only 2.1%. 

In the following table are given the detailed fig- 
ures for last April and for the corresponding month 
of last vear: 


m April, 


Articles. 1919. 1918. 
Fatteries oredoid ee et a ee ao ew Se ES $ 547,430 $ 268,294 
APU OWS: ataa ae wile td Wea E kee Ee eeu Reid 102,642 130,577 
Dynamos or generato S....... 0.0. ce ee ee eee 512,894 307,911 
FANS chee Se haat oe Be weed eae an eh ite eee 96,433 104,503 
Heating and cooking arparatus...........6-. 153,342 38,959 
Insulated wire and cables............... 0000 767,088 457,354 
Interior wiring suppl es, including fixtures.. 218,031 136,471 > 
Lamps— 

ATO S ee UE Ge ee a ekeed ag Bate dik Soa wea eae 2,889 2,430 

Carbon filament ac. 64 xe ed Kee ka wiecbeioke 13,100 7,365 

Metal filament ove Oe ho 6 BG De BONO te 452,151 278,150 
Magnetos, spark plugs, etcC............0..000% 312,188 230,719 
Meters and measuring instrumentes.......... 248,890 157,730 
NIGCOPS? Sone Se eh Ga ee Ste et ere ate a a 829,113 560,071 
Rheostats and controllers... ........0. 00 ee eee 30,798 14,805 
Switches and accessories. .......... 00.0 ce eee 230,840 163,076 
Telegraph apparatus, including wireless.... 106,769 36,167 
Tele pHhGHeS: <8 6i.2.014620hba0Ge bas MMe dew See ee . 426,373 172,912 
TRANSTONMElS soscrits ke Gee eae ew bb bees 308,669 156,901 
AN other 6 ie we ens n a ee le eae oon Sak eee 2,349,498 1,348,558 

Total 2 ns cue ae Cake Pe eee ee ee ts 7,709,138 $4,572,953 


For the ten months ended April 30 of each of the 
last three fiscal years, the total of electrical shipments 
amounted to the following: 1919, $61,981,072; 1918, 
$44,514,063; 1917, $41,733,106. 
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GOVERNMENT UTILITY OWNERSHIP 
ONLY ALTERNATIVE TO COMMIS- 
SION REGULATION. 


Salient Features of Talk by Samuel Insull Before Tele- 
phone Convention in Chicago. 


Speaking before the United States Independent 
Telephone Association on June 25, Samuel Insull, 
president, Commonwealth Edison Co., made a plea for 
a better understanding between public utility corpora- 
tions and the people they serve. In the state of Illinois 
the privately-owned public utilities have fully invested 
$1,000,000,000 and employ about 75,000 persons, said 
Mr. Insull, and have a gross annual revenue of up- 
ward of $210,000,000. Their expenditure in new con- 
struction each year lies between $67,000,000 and $72,- 
000,000. These facts alone emphatically bring out the 
importance to the state and to every citizen as well as 
every employe, that the credit of these utilities be 
maintained, that they may raise the enormous sums of 
money necessary to expand and retain their standards 
of service and financial standing. 

Sneaking of state public utility commission regu- 
lation, Mr. Insull said that “one of the drawbacks to 
the commission form of regulation, and I suppose it 
to be so with any form of governmental regulation, 
probably will be that it will check initiative, that it will 
make the utility manager hesitate as to whether he will 
try experiments. 

“Whatever may be the difficulties of commission 
rule and regulation, it is infinitely to be preferred to 
the conditions under which those of us who have been 
in the business a great many years used to have to 
operate. The only alternative today, if commission 
rule should prove to be a failure, is, in my judgment, 
governmental ownership, either municipal, state or 
federal, not only of the great interstate utilities and 
the municipal utilities, but also the intrastate utilities. 

“The politician always likes to give something to 
the people. The politician must be educated so he will 
realize that we who are in the public utility business 
and our fellow emploves and security holders are just 
as much a portion of the people of the state, or the 
nation, as any other class of people, and that there is 
no reason why we should be deprived of our constitu- 
tional rights, that is, be deprived of our property with- 
out due process of law, than there is that any other 
property should be sacrificed without due process 
of law. 

“You must bear in mind that we are to educate the 
public to a realization of the fact that it is no more 
possible to get blood out of a stone than it 1s to get 
returns out of the public utility business when the 
rates are too low and the costs are too high. The only 
possible way we can reach the public is by impressing 
them with the fact that the matter is one of common 
honesty of the community and that there ts absolutely 
no justification for the employment of capital, on a 
conservative basis of expenditure, without a fair re- 
turn in the public utility lines, than there is for its 
employment without a fair return in any other indus- 
trial enterprise in this country.” 

The meeting at which Mr. Insull spoke was the 
annual convention of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association held in the Hotel La Salle, Chi- 
cago, this week. An exceptional amount of attention 
was devoted to a general discussion of public utility 
problems and to the special needs of telephone com- 
panies in improving their public relations. Telephonic 
achievements during the war were reviewed. 
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REVISION OF CODE RULES ON MOTORS 
AND RELATED SUBJECTS. 


Standing Committees of Electrical Committee, N. F. P. A., 
Studying Topics for Revision of National 
Electrical Code. . 


Several questions on motors and motor fuse pro- 
tection are under consideration by the Electrical Com- 
mittee of the National Fire Protection Association in 
its work of preparation for the 1920 edition of the 
National Electrical Code. The investigations are being 
conducted by the Standing Committee on Industrial 
Applications, under whose direction several technical 
subcommittees have been appointed. 

Among the topics receiving attention are the fol- 
lowing: 

The general question of the size, location and in- 
stallation of fuses designed for the protection of mo- 
tors and their starting devices as distinguished from 
other fuses primarily intended to protect the main or 
branch feeders. It is expected that more definite and 
readily applicable rules can be formulated on this very 
important matter (Code Rule 8). 

Present rules limit quite closely the use of oil- 
filled transformers in industrial applications in build- 
ings and this subject is again being reviewed (Code 
Rules 11 and 36.) 

A clarification of the rules on the installation of 
of starting devices is proposed especially as regards 
distinctions between direct and alternating-current ap- 
paratus and the disconnecting switches now called for 
with autostarters or compensators (Rules 8c and 
8d). | 

It is possible that some provision can be made to 
permit the application of a demand-factor in certain 
types of motor-driven equipments which will reduce 
in a specified manner the necessity of running supply 
circuits of the larger current-carrying capacity now 
required by a rigid interpretation of present rules. 

Other questions are those of fireproof motor rooms 
or enclosures and the grounding of motor and gen- 
ertaor frames. 

Persons having suggestions or recommendations 
on the Code rules covering these topics are invited to 
communicate with G. S. Lawler, chairman of the 
Standing Committee on Industrial Applications, 31 
Milk street, Doston, Mass. 


REVISION OF Copt RULES ON ELECTRIC RAILWAY CARS. 


The Standing Committee on Cars and Railways 
has under consideration the revision of the require- 
ments ot the National Electrical Code on car wiring 
and the equipment of cars. 

In addition to a review of the present rules, atten- 
tion will be given to the question of formulating rules 


‘applicable to railway systems and cars operating at 


voltages from 600 to 1500 volts. | 

In this work are co-operating two special commit- 
tees of the American Electric Railway Engineering 
Association. 

Anyone having suggestions or recommendations 
on the Code rules covering these subjects is invited to 
communicate with the chairman of this Standing 
Committee, Martin Schreiber, Public Service Railway 
Co., Newark, N. J. 

From the foregoing it is evident that the Electri- 
cal Committee, following the reorganization of its pro- 
cedure, is making good progress in the careful investi- 
gation and consideration of all desirable changes in 
the Code rules. 
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SAAR I A BOERI ASRS I EN ŰR 


Commercial Practice 


AEAEE soe ASO PENH EEE TEYA ARANA EONO TELA EATI OUE TTO ARR 


Service Refinements—Calendar and Color Displays—Clean- 
ing Street Lamps — Building Rural Transmission Lines 


“INTRODUCING” SERVICE TO THE CUS- 


TOMER. 


Another Policy Toward This End Adopted by New York 
Edison Co. 


Prompt and satisfactory introduction of service 
to a new customer is beneficial alike to the customer, 
the contractor and the central station. Efforts to 
avoid, as far as possible, misunderstanding, complaint 
or dissatisfaction at the very beginning are well repaid 
in later relations with the customer. 

The New York Edison Co. recognizes this principle. 
Among the many fruitful ideas originating in Arthur 
Williams’ department of commercial management is 
the book of “Service Meter Rules and Regulations.” 
This book has brought good results in the past, and 
a new edition, with relatively few changes, has been 
published, becoming effective July 1. 

This is not a book on electric wiring. It does, 
however, contain information and diagrams desired by 
the customer and others interested in the proper intro- 
duction of the service on the customers’ premises. 

There are certain rules which the company must 
follow to conform to a standard policy in relation to 
the installation and care of meters. The book sets 
these forth in simple language so that the customer 
‘may understand and understanding, may co-operate 
with the company in securing best satisfaction from 
his service after it is in. 


CALENDAR AND COLOR OF APPROPRIATE 
SEASONAL WINDOW DISPLAYS. 


Involving Seasonal 
Effects. 


In making window displays there are many and 
varied factors to be borne in mind if the window dis- 
play is to have the desired effect, namely, lead to ulti- 
mate sales. And of these, color and the seasonable- 
ness of the display are both very important. In carry- 
ing out seasonal displays it is important that the 
displays be seasonable, and the following recommenda- 
tions toward this end were made in the report of the 
Committee on Merchandising of the N. E. L. A. The 
influence of color and things to remember in develop- 
ing color schemes also come from the same source. 

January.—In northern latitudes January is a month 
of snow, ice and low temperature, therefore, snowy 
landscapes, white leaves, etc., should be used. The 
seasonable colors are white, red, black, blue and shades 


Considerations Displays — Color 


of green. 
“New Year” gives an opportunity to make a dis- 
play featuring “resolutions,” “turning over a new 


leaf,” etc. 

February.—February is a similar month and the 
holidays—Lincoln’s birthday, Washington’s birthday, 
and St. Valentine’s day—give unusual opportunities. 


Red, white and blue should be used for the patriotic 
days, and red, silver and gold are the best colors for 
St. Valentine's day. 

March.—The month of snow, sleet, severe wind 
storms and heavy rains. It is the between-season time 
and it is advisable to use some light colors suggestive 
of spring with displays. St. Patrick’s Day green may 
be featured preceding March 17. 

April—April is generally the month in which 
Easter falls. The Easter lily, rabbits and chicks are 
used. Violet, purple, white, cream and silver are sea- 
sonable colors. 

May.—May is moving and house-cleaning month. 
Decoration Day falls on May 30. For this the 
patriotic colors—red, white and blue—and gold and 
silver can be used. | 

June.—June is the bridal month and the month of 
roses. This also is the first month of the summer 
season. Light summery effects should be used. 

July.—July brings the “Glorious Fourth,” and the 
eagle, American flags, shield, firecrackers, etc., should 
be used. Red, white and blue, gold and silver are the 
colors. Later in the month “keep cool” suggestions 
are used. 

August and September—August and September 
displays should have vacation features. _ 

October.—In the late September and October, fall 
coloring and autumn leaves should be used. Brown, 
black, yellow, orange, red and green are autumn colors. 
Witches, black cats, bats, etc., are typical of Hal- 
lowe’en, Oct. 31. 

November.—November is the Thanksgiving month 
and the turkey is the feature. Autumn colors are 
seasonable. 

December.—Christmas gives many opportunities. 
Santa Claus heads, stars, bells, wreaths, poinsetttas, 
laurel and mistletoe are all used at this time. Fire- 
places, chimney, reindeer, snowy landscapes, icicles, 
etc., are seasonable symbols. | 

Color Harmony.—As the attractive appearance of 
a display will depend to some extent on the color, 
some knowledge of color harmony is essential in order 
that a display may have no jarring tones. People are 
attracted by color and it is well to make use of this 
fact and use color accessories, such as velour, artificial 
foliage, etc., to enhance the appearance of the devices 
themselves. Pure blue, pure red and pure yellow are 
the primary colors and are used as standards. 

Color harmony is of two kinds, “harmony of 
analogy” and “harmony of contrast.” Harmony of 
analogy consists of the harmony of related colors or 
tones of one color. Harmony of contrast consists of 
colors in no way related. Yellow and blue when com- 
bined make green. Therefore, anything blue or yel- 
low will be in harmony when displayed on green. 
Purple is formed by combining red and blue, so either 
of these colors will harmonize with a background of 
purple. White or black go well with any color, but 
together form a very effective contrast. Never use 
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more than three colors in one display. White placed 
next to a color heightens or intensifies the tone of that 
color, black weakens the color used next to it. 

Red and yellow ‘are warm colors and should be 
avoided in summer weather, while blue, green, laven- 
der and white have a cool appearance and can be used 
extensively. 

Advancing or luminous colors are those which 
contain considerable red or yellow, receding or somber 
colors contain mostly blue. 

Black should be used with luminous colors as: 


orange black red yellow black violet 
yellow black orange green black yellow 
yellow black red orange black green 


White is preferable when associated with a lumi- 
nous and a somber color as: 


red white blue orange white violet 
orange white blue green white blue 

red white violet green white violet 
yellow white blue yellow white violet 


Nickel appliances appear better when shown against 
something dark, as the contrast makes them stand out 
prominently. Copper appliances look best when shown 
on dark red, blue, green or purple. Appliances which 
are provided in boxes, cartons, wrappers, etc., should 
be shown against a background which harmonizes with 
the prevailing color of the cover. 


FREQUENT CLEANING OF STREET LAMPS 
FACILITATED. 


Indianapolis Central Station Provides Wagon with Hot- 
Water Tanks to Make Thorough Cleaning Easy— 
Appearance and Efficiency Enhanced. 


The Merchants Heat & Light Co. of Indianapolis, 
Ind., has the contract for lighting the streets, boule- 
vards and parks of that city. Recognizing that both 
attractiveness of appearance and efficiency require 
frequent and thorough cleaning of the globes and 
lamps the company has inaugurated a definite schedule 
of cleaning them and this will be done systematically 
hereafter. To facilitate this it has provided a special 
wagon and crew for this purpose. 

This wagon is arranged to hold five large cans 
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Special Street Lamp and Globe Cleaning Outfit in Regular Serv- 
ice in Indianapolis. 


which are filled with boiling water at the company’s 
central-station plant before starting out in the morn- 
ing and again directly after lunch. For this purpose 
milk cans were procured at relatively low cost; two 
of them are of 10-gallon capacity and three of 8-gallon 
capacity each. The wagon also has compartments for 
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damp and drying cloths and a few extra lamps and 
globes can be carried to replace broken ones without 
making an extra trip. The glassware is cleaned very 
effectively in this manner and its illuminating efh- 
ciency remains practically equivalent to that when new. 
When the cleaning is done (or rather attempted) by 
means of brushes or dry cloths only, the dirt is not 
entirely removed; in fact, much of it 1s rubbed over 
the surface of the glass and into any scratches or 
depressions. Appreciation of this fact is being shown 
by the many favorable comments the company has 
received since the cleaning outfit was put into service. 


BUILDING RURAL DISTRIBUTION SYS- 
TEMS. 


Two Methods of Financing Line Extensions—Examples 
Where These Were Applied. 


By P. B. FINDLEY. 


When a demand is felt for electric service in rural 
territory, few central staticns care to go to the expense 
of building lines to serve it. Financial conditions and 
material markets of the last few years have made it 
imperative to concentrate available funds in more 
thickly populated districts, where distribution copper 
has been sadly lacking. Hence the farmer can arrange 
to do their own financing. 

There are two methods of doing this. Under the 
first method, farmers living in a district will club 
together and interest enough men to provide two con- 
sumers or more per mile of line and secure from the 
central station an estimate of the cost of construction 
of the line. Each consumer will then pay to the cen- 
tral station: 

(1) His proportional share of the cost of the 
main line. 

= (2) The cost of his transformer, protective devices 
and whatever spur line is necessary to reach the 
main line. 

In some cases the cost of construction is materially 
reduced if the farmers furnish the poles and set them 
under the supervision of a line foreman of the central 
station. When the line is completed, it is-turned over 
to the company to operate and maintain. Ordinarily, 
each man’s share of the cost is no more than the cost 
of a lighting plant, and he has no further expense for 
maintenance. 

The second method is to form a regularly incor- 
porated light and power company, which buys its en- 
ergy at wholesale from the central station, builds and 
operates its lines and retails current at established 
rates. Given a group of interested farmers, each sub- 
scribes for the new company’s capital stock in such 
amounts as he desires. Usually the sponsors will in- 
terest enough consumers to have two per mile of main 
line; if farmers living off the route desire service, 
they must either secure two consumers per mile or pay 
the cost of the branch line. As before, each consumer 
pays for his transformer, protective devices and spur 
line. The line is constructed by a crew furnished by 
the central station in order to secure the requisite 
experience. 

The advantages of this arrangement is its extreme 
simplicity in operation. Connection is made to the 
central station’s high-tension system through metering 
devices, installed in a small house on the ground or on 
poles. Once a month postal cards are mailed to con- 
sumers for them to take their meter readings ; an occa- 
sional visit is made to check up readings. and look;over 
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the consumer’s installation. When line work is re- 


quired, a man or a crew can be “rented” from the . 


central station. After these expenses and the cost of 
billing are paid, a comfortable margin is left for the 
profits of the stockholders. 

An interesting example of the first of these meth- 
ods is the system of Tegtmaier Bros., centering around 
Westgate, Iowa. This concern operates an extensive 
network of lines, purchasing about 13,500 kw-hr. per 
month at 13,200 volts single phase from the North- 
eastern Light & Power Co. Distribution is largely at 
2300 volts. There are about 350 consumers, of which 
about 85 are farmers, the rest residents of small towns. 
There are a number of creameries and motorized 
farms using in all 325 hp. of Westinghouse single- 
phase motors. Four lines have been built at con- 
sumers’ expense, the cost to each being $325 up to the 
transformers. Of this 50% is payable when poles are 
set, 25% when wires are strung, and the balance when 
current is turned on. 

Examples of the second type are the Roxbury 
(Wis.) Light & Power Co., of Sauk City, Wis., and 
the Helenville (Wis.) Light & Power Co. The Rox- 
bury company buys electricity from the Wisconsin 
River Power Co. at Prairie du Sac at 2200 volts, three 
phase, stepping up to 6600 volts. It has 20 miles of 
line, the farthest consumer being 8 miles from the 
metering point. The Helenville company buys from 
the city of Jefferson, at 2300 volts, for distribution 
along a 7-mile line to 35 consumers. In the village of 
Helenville is a 5-kw. transformer serving a dozen con- 
sumers; each rural consumer has his own transformer, 
usually of r kw. The company’s investment is $4178 
and one month’s revenue and expense figures are: 


Sale of ‘Current? ss dc4<60. 4150 monedces ions ones ds $220.88 
Salaries. isis ee ar ete A aoe ae een $42.77 
Cost- Ot current iea ca Se a ee i A ANRA 99.52 

142.29 

Net revenue 4 hes di dsieadoeddets teens $78.59 


A parallel between the farmers’ telephone line and 
an electric service line might be drawn by anyone un- 
familiar with the construction details of each. Any 
electrical man will realize at once that the two proposi- 
tions are fundamentally different, since the power line 
requires heavier wires and better construction and 
maintenance all around. Work must be done by men 
skilled in power construction, hence there will be cash 
costs to be pro-rated among the partners of a mutual 
organization. Further, the necessity of commission 
relations and uniform rates to all, whether sharehold- 
ers or not, practically compels a stable organization. 

In starting such a local company, sometimes the 
initiative is taken by the central station, sometimes by 
a few of the more alert farmers. Invariably someone 
with a little technical knowledge is needed to “head 
up’ the proposition. In the case of the Westgate 
company, this was furnished by the owners of the sys- 
tem, who had been in the automobile and repair busi- 
ness. The Roxbury and Helenville companies werg 
organized by Harry Caird, a sales engineer of Julius 
Andrae & Sons Co., Westinghouse agent-jobbers for 
the territory. The Andrae company has a line-gang 
which is “loaned”? to one company after another to 
build their plants, after which maintenance is per- 
formed by the serving power company at per diem 
rates. 

Wherever a line is built, farmers in the vicinity 
insist that service should be extended to them and are 
ready to pay any reasonable price for its installation. 
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LOUISVILLE RESTAURANT INSTALLS 
ELECTRIC COOKING EQUIPMENT. 


Gas Abandoned and Electricity Substituted—Extraordi- 
nary Increase in Patronage Compels Enlargement. 


The Britling Cafeteria, which opened in Louisville, 
Ky., in May, 1918, has recently abandoned the use 
of natural gas in its kitchen and has installed nearly 
$3000 worth of electric cooking apparatus. The popu- 
larity of this cafeteria is attested by the fact that an 
average of 2200 meals are served daily, and at times 
the line of people waiting their turn reaches 300 ft. 
down the street. The management is now doubling 
its space in order to take care of its customers. The 
new electrical equipment includes four hotel-type 
heavy-duty ranges of 22 kw. each; one 6-kw. Hughes 
electric oven of 48-loaf capacity, porcelain-lined, 
which will be used for rolls, etc., and will be in the 
main dining room where it can be seen in operation; 
one large oven for general baking, 25 kw. capacity. 
Energy is furnished by the Louisville Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. 


THOUSAND ALREADY BUILT HOUSES 
WIRED IN SIX WEEKS. 


During the recent six weeks’ housewiring campaign 
the Minneapolis General Electric Co. secured orders 
for wiring more than 1000 already built houses in 
Minneapolis, Minn. The sales department of the com- 
pany has been very active. For instance, during the 
week ended May 30 it secured 505 new electric light 
and power customers with 314 kw. of lighting and 250 
hp. in motors. New business connected to the com- 
pany’s lines for the same week shows an increase of 
212 customers with 194 kw. of lighting and 523 hp. 
in motors, which includes the connection of 405 hp. 
for the Phoenix building. Flectrical energy output 
was 30.1% larger than for the same week a year ago. 


THE BRITISH ELECTRIC VEHICLE COM- 
MITTEE. 


F. Ayton, who for some years has been the leading 
spirit in the Electric Vehicle Committee of Great 
Britain, of which he has acted as honorary secretary, 
has now been elected chairman, in place of R. A. 
Chattock, city electrical engineer of Birmingham, who 
has resigned. The committee has appointed a special 
subcommittee to investigate the question of the most 
suitable quality of rubber to employ for solid tires for 
electric vehicles. In setting up this subcommittee the 
Electric Vehicle Committee and the British Association 
of Rubber Tire Manufacturers have acted together. 


PREPARING TO MAKE THIS AN ELECTRI- 
CAL CHRISTMAS. 


An “Electrical Gift” book has been prepared by 
the N. E. L. A. in which are featured suitable elec- 
trical gifts for Christmas presents. The circular 1s 
seasonal and is being gotten ready for use by utilities 
and dealers during the Christmas season. The com- 
pany distributing them can have its name printed upon 
them, thereby obtaining the benefit and the credit 
from the brochure. 

The brochure is beautifully gotten up in colors of 
gold, red, green and black. The coming Christmas is 
to be an electrical Christmas, and preparation is now 
under way to make it the most conspicuous electrical 
Christmas ever held. 
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Standarized Relay Nomenclature — Protection for Syn- 
chronous Converters -— Economy of Feed-Water Regulator 


STANDARDIZATION OF RELAY NOMEN- 
CLATURE. 


Proposed List of Terms Submitted by A. I. E. E. 


At the annual convention of the A. I. E. E. held 
on June 24 to 27, a list of terms relating to transmis- 
sion-line relay protection was submitted for discussion 
by H. R. Woodrow, D. W. Roper and P. MacGahan. 
It has been found that the nomenclature employed by 
different manufacturers and operating companies are 
not in accord, in fact, often differ to such an extent as 
to cause ambiguity and misunderstanding. It 1s to 
overcome this that the following nomenclature has 
been proposed: 


ProposepD RELAY NOMENCLATURE. 


Electric Protective Relay—An intermediate device by 
means of which one circuit is indirectly controlled by a change 
in conditions in the same or other circuits. The relay is ordi- 
narily equipped with contacts to open or close an auxiliary 
circuit. 

Directional Relay.—Any relay which functions in con- 
formance with direction of power or voltage or current or 
phase rotation, etc. 

Power-Directional Relay.—Any relay which functions in 
conformance with direction of power. 

Note.— This includes both uni-directional relays with 
single-throw contacts and duo-directional relays with double- 
throw contacts. The reason this name is preferred to “reverse 
power” is that the device is frequently used to function under 
normal direction of power. Furthermore, in some cases the 
normal condition of the system may permit power to flow in 
either direction. Relays for use in either alternating or 
direct-current circuits are to be classed as power-directional 
relays. 

Polarity-Directional Relay—Any relay which functions 
by reason of a reversal of the normal direction of polarity. 

Phase-Rotation Relay—Any relay which functions by 
reason of a reversal of the normal direction of phase rotation. 

Current Relay.—Any relay which functions at a pre- 
determined value of the current. These may be either over- 
current relays or under-current relays. 

Voltage Relay.—Any relay which functions at a pre- 
determined value of the voltage. These may be either over- 
voltage relays or under-voltage relays. 

Watt Relay.—Any relay which functions at a predeter- 
mined value of the watts. These may be either over-watt 
relays or under-watt relays. 

Frequency Relay—Any relay which functions at a pre- 
determined value of the frequency. These may be either 
over-frequency relays or under-frequency relays. 

Temperature Relay.—Any relay which functions at a 
predetermined temperature in the apparatus protected. 

Open-Phase Relay.—Any relay which functions by reason 
of the opening of one phase of a polyphase circuit. 

Differential Relay.—Any relay which functions by reason 
of the difference between two quantities such as current or 
voltage, etc. 

Note.—This term includes relays heretofore known as 
“ratio balance relays,’ “biased” and “percentage differential 
relays.” 

Locking Relay.—Any relay which renders some other 
relay or other device inoperative under predetermined values 
of current or voltage, etc. 

Trip-Free Relay.—Any relay which prevents holding in 
an electrically operated device such as a circuit-breaker while 
an abnormal condition exists on the circuit. 
=- Auxiliary Relay.—Any relay which assists another relay 
in the performance of its function and which operates in 
response to the opening or closing of its operating circuit. 


Signal Relay.—An auxiliary relay which operates an 
audible or a visible signal. 

QUALIFYING TERMS AS APPLIED TO RELAYS. 

Notching.—A qualifying term applied to any relay indi- 
cating that a number of separate impulses are required to 
complete operation. 

Inverse Time.—A qualifying term applied to any relay 
indicating that there is purposely introduced a delayed action, 
which delay decreases as the operating force increases. 

Definite Time.—A qualifying term applied to any relay 
indicating that there is purposely introduced a delay action, 
which delay remains substantially constant regardless of the 
magnitude of the operating force. (For forces slightly above 
the minimum operating value the delay may be inverse.) 

Instantaneous—A qualifying term applied to any relay 
indicating that no delayed action is purposely introduced. 

Where relays operate in response to changes in more 
than one condition, all functions should be mentioned. 


LOWERING THE FREEZING POINT OF 
AQUEOUS SOLUTIONS. 


Non-Freezing Solution for Outdoor Use—Calcium Chlor- 
ide Recommended Rather than Common Salt. 


During cold weather in many parts of the country 
cooling water of enclosed circulating systems and 
water kept in readiness for extinguishing fires, may 
become frozen if exposed to the cold. The freezing 
temperature of water can, of course, be lowered by 
the use of common salt, but this has the very real 
objection that it possesses a corrosive action while at 
the same time does not depress the freezing point 
appreciably below zero. i 

Calcium chloride possesses the advantage over 
sodium chloride (common salt) in that it is less cor- 
rosive and is more effective in lowering the tempera- 
ture of freezing as the following table indicates : 

Lb. calcium chloride i Freezing point ° F. 


per gallon of water. above zero. 
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Vo 00s ee ae Dace woes + 27° 
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o re er ee ere a — 5° 
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FEATURES OF SYNCHRONOUS CONVERT- 
ER CONTROL. 


The following considerations are worthy of con- 
sideration when installing and operating converters: 

1. (a) The alternating-current machine breaker 
should be automatic. At least in sizes of 1000 kw. and 
below, this breaker should entirely protect the con- 
verter from excessive swing loads, and in consequence. 
should be equipped with an instantaneous trip. Jn 
general, this will require a high setting, it being satis- 
factory to work at any value within the guaranteed 
swing capacity of the machine. In sizes larger than 
mentioned above, applications may require definite) time 


a 
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or inverse time limit trip, which may be entirely satis- 
factory. 

(b) The pallet switch should connect the alter- 
nating-current and direct-current breakers electrically 
in a manner to cause the direct-current breaker to 
open upon opening the alternating current breaker. 


The speed limit switch is connected in series with the - 


pallet switch, which also opens the direct-current 
breaker upon operating. 

(c) The low-voltage release should be adjusted to 
operate at as high a voltage as is practicable for the 
application. It is essential, especially for commutating 
pole converters, to disconnect them from the line 
when the alternating-current voltage drops an appre- 
ciable amount, since the restoration of the normal 
voltage presents conditions similar to switching the 
converter from the starting to the running position in 
starting with its brushes on the commutator, under 
which condition a flash invariably results. 

2. The direct-current machine breaker at least in 
sizes of 1000 kw. and below should be arranged to 
insure its remaining closed until opened by the alter- 
nating-current breaker or speed limit switch. In these 
‘cases, it is usually the best practice to make the direct 
current breaker non-automatic and protect from severe 
overloads by proper afternating-current breaker and 
direct-current feeder breaker settings. | With the 
larger railway machines, applications -may require 
automatic direct-current machine breakers, which may 
be entirely satisfactory. l 

3. The reverse-current relay should in general be 
connected to trip the alternating-current breaker, which 
will, in turn, open the direct-current breaker. With 
the large machines, applications may warrant tripping 
the direct-current breaker only upon reversal of cur- 
rent, providing it will not be caused by failure of the 
alterating-current source of supply. 

4. The reactive factor meter is essential for ob- 
taining proper converter power-factor. This is par- 
ticularly essential, since at normal and overloads, con- 
verters must be operated at close to unity power- 
factor. As an illustration, the heating on the tap coils 
of converters, which are of course the limiting parts, 
is increased by approximately 50% at 97.5% power- 
factor. 

5. The direct-current feeder breakers should have 
automatic instantaneous trip, except where the feeder 
breaker is equivalent to the direct-current machine 
breaker and the machine is protected from excessive 
swing load by the alternating-current machine breaker. 
Invariably, synchronous converters will satisfactorily 
commutate very large momentary currents, providing 
the direct-current machine breaker does not open, 
while they will flash at no greater currents if the 
direct-current machine breakers open. Tt is obvious, 
therefore, that the low instantaneous overload setting 
of feeder breakers, where available, thereby offering 
selective action between the feeder and the machine 
breaker, is productive of good results. This is due to 
the cushioning effect of the feeders in circuit and pre- 
vents the entire load being thrown off the machine 
instantaneously. 

6. Proper direct-current feeder resistance is a most 
important point where short-circuits are liable to occur. 
In this connection, it should be remembered that in a 
case of severe short-circuits, the current increases so 
rapidly compared with the speed at which the breaker 
opens that the current values go far beyond the breaker 
setting. In the case of a short-circuit immediately 
outside the substation, where the feeders are tapped 
at this point, the current may easily reach five to ten 
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times the normal rated current, assuming the ordinary 
type of carbon circuit breaker is in use; and this cur- 
rent value will be practically independent of the cir- 
cuit breaker setting. With circuits subject to frequent 
and severe shorts, it is desirable to connect the feed- 
ers from the substation to the trolley at some distance, 
in order to have some resistance between the converter 
and point of short-circuit, even should the short occur 
directly at the point of feeder trolley connection. 


AUTCMATIC FEED-WATER KEGULATION 
ENABLES BIG SAVING. 


Instance Where Feed-Water Regulators Pay for Them- 
selves Every 15 Days. . 


It is well known that the control of boiler feed 
water automatically is superior to control by hand. 
There is a gain in labor, in boiler maintenance and 
capacity, and most of all, in fuel. The accompanying 
records shows conciusively the results of installing 
a Copes regulator upon a boiler operating at high 
load-factor. l 

Before the regulator was installed the average 
temperature of the feed water as obtained by actual 
measurement and computation was found to be 177° F. 
The fluctuations cover a wide range. After the regu- 
lator was installed the temperature was found to re- 
main very uniform, and at a temperature of 212° F., 
or an average of 35° F. higher than before the regu- 
lator was installed. Since it is customarily reckoned 
that 11° difference in feed water temperature is suffi- 
cient to save 1% of the fuel, it is easy to figure that 
the regulators in this installation are saving 3% of 
the annual fuel cost. 

No steam escapes from the heater now that the 
regulator is installed. Before installation, steam con- 
stantly escaped because with improper regulation, the 
full amount of heat in the exhaust was not utilized. 
This saving of steam is accomplished by having part 
of the exhaust steam supplied to the heater controlled 
by a temperature regulator. The bulb of this regu- 
lator is installed in the heater vent and not in the 
heater outlet as is the usual case. With this arrange- 
ment, when any steam begins escaping through the 
heater vent, the steam supply valve closes quickly. 

It has been calculated on the above 3% basis that 
these regulators pay for themselves every 15 days, due 
alone to this saving in fuel cost. 

In addition, as has often been pointed out, with 


Curves Showing Effect of installing Automatic Feed-Water 
Regulator. 


scientific regulation there is an increase in boiler eff- 
ciency, an increase in boiler capacity, a saving in wear 
and tear on pumps, and after relieving the water ten- 
der of this undesirable mechanical duty he can be 
given more pay in an occupation around the plant that 
requires brain power rather than(mere\muscle. 
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Identification of Meters and Cutouts — Evansville, Ind., 
Electric Club Organized—Use of Smaller Wires Discussed 


IDENTIFYING THE METERS AND CUTOUTS 
AT DISTRIBUTION CENTERS. 


Plan Which Fadilitates Tracing Out Circuits and Meters 
in Office and Apartment Buildings. 


The proper identification of meters and cutouts 
in the large distribution centers in apartment and office 
buildings is a matter to which very few contractors 
give sufficient consideration. In such locations the 
wiring for several meters with their respective circuit 
cutouts are usually installed in a more or less hap- 
hazard fashion. As a result when it becomes neces- 
sary to trace out the circuits or meters for blown fuses, 
changes, additional work, etc., it is a very tedious job 
and one which is even more difhcult if the meter loops 
are installed in conduit and approved meter fitt- 
tings used. 

Although this difficulty is generally encountered 
by repair or maintenance men or other contractors, 
the original contractor will often find it to his ad- 

vantage to consider this feature of the installation. 
Very often, considerable time is lost in finishing a 
job because the electrician who started the work 
is not available and the job must be traced out by 
men unfamiliar with the original layout. A few such 
occurrences will cost a contractor much more than to 
provide some means of identifying the circuits and 
meters of all his jobs. 

Perhaps the best method of identifying these is to 
paste a plan or index similar to the one shown 
in the illustration on the inside of the cutout 
box cover in such a way that when the box 
is open the plan appears right side up. This is 
much better than to attemnt to tag each meter or cut- 
out as it is not so liable to be rubbed off and will not 
become very dusty. In addition the plans may be 
pasted on the box before it leaves the shop which 
makes it much more convenient for the man on the 
job and assures its being put on. 

On one side of this plan is located a diagram of 


tia Meter Meter 
No— No— 
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the circuit box and meter locations. The cutouts are 
already numbered on the diagram and a space is pro- 
vided in the meter spaces for numbering the various 
meters. Any of these meters or cutouts which will 
not be used in the particular job being installed should 
be scratched out. 

On the other section of the plan is a blank index 
in which the corresponding meter and cutout numbers 
together with the apartment or office numbers and the 
address may be written. The column headed protec- 
tion is to be used to designate the protection fuses for 
the meters if any are installed. For example, the 
current registered on meter No. 1 supplies circuits 
No. 4 and 5 and the fuse on block No. 1 protects the 
meter. 


EVANSVILLE ELECTRICAL CLUB ACCOM- 


PLISHES SURPRISING RESULTS. 


Fullest Co-operation Now Enjoyed by Various Branches 
of Industry in Evansville, Ind. 


Although the existence of the Evansville Electri- 
cal Club of Evansville, Ind., has been comparatively 
short a great deal has already been accomplished by it 
in the wav of promoting co-operation between the 
various electrical interests of that place and towards 
improving local conditions. The organization 1s com- 
posed of electrical contractors, dealers, jobbers and 
the representatives of the local central station, the 
Evansville Public Service Co., and acts as a clearing 
house for everything electrical. 

Through the efforts of the association Evansville 
is now regarded as one of the few cities where the 
fullest co-operation is enjoyed between the various 
branches of the industry and among the individual 
members of these groups. As a result the central- 
station people are now regarded as human beings 
without whom the others could not survive and the 
local contractors no longer pass each other with a 
frown but work together for the common good. 


Diagram and Index for Identifying Cutouts and Meters in Office and Apartment Bulidings. 
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The association has already succeeded in getting 
an electrical ordinance.under way to be presented to 
the City Council and numerous other things in the- 
wav of wiring and sign campaigns have been waged 
with success. A Fixture Committee has also been 
appointed to collect data on fixtures which has accom- 
plished surprising results. In addition to the regular 
Wednesday noon meetings of all the members, Friday 
evening: has been set aside as “Estimator’s Night” 
when numerous estimating problems and the systems 
as set forth by the Chicago Electrical Estimators’ 
Association are discussed in minute detail. Another 
idea which the officers have found successful is to 
invite outside speakers to address its meetings and 
thus break the monotony of the usual shop talk. This 
adds considerable interest to the meetings. 

The officers of the Club are as follows: Carl 
Althoff, president; H. A. Robertson, treasurer; and 
William Mullery, 513 Mercantile Bank building, 
secretary. : 


HEAVY SALES OF ELECTRICAL APPLI- 
ANCES AT YAKIMA, WASH. 


Rural Purchasers Numerous—Sales About Evenly Di- 
vided Between Cash and Installment Payments. 


The electrical appliance sales at Yakima, Wash., 
and in other Yakima valley towns, are considered un- 


usually good, especially in lamps, irons, toasters, ` 


vacuum cleaners and washing machines. The Yakima 


Valley Electric Supply Co., at Yakima, some time ago . 


advertised such appliances under two plans—time pay- 
ments and cash sales. The cash-payment proposition, 
involving a lower price than that of time payments, 
produced at least 50% of the total sales. 
Purchases by the orchard and farm people living 
in close proximity to power-service lines, make up a 
considerable item. Many other rural residents, who 
cannot get central-station service, are having farm 


lighting plants installed. The electric range sales at_ 


Yakima are hmited by the active competition of gas 
service. 


SMALLER WIRES IN CONDUIT 
DISCUSSED. 


USE OF 


Report of Wiring Committee of N. E. L. A. Brings Out 
Interesting Discussion on This Subject. 


The report of the Wiring Committee of the 
National Electric Light Association and the discussion 
which followed its presentation at the recent conven- 
tion of this association brought out very clearly the 
commercial and technical viewpoints of the electrical 
codes. As the Wiring Committee represents the 
Commercial Section of the Association its report 
dealt chiefly with this question from the commercial 
point of view. Several of those present, however, 
were inclined to view the subject from the opposite 
angle, and a very interesting discussion followed. The 
report was presented by R. S. Hale of the Edison 
Electric Illuminating Co. of Boston, Mass., chairman 
of the committee. 

One of the most interesting items in the report 
was that which recommended that wires smaller than 
No. 14 be allowed in many cases where the capacity 
of smaller wires would be ample. It was explained 
that while the codes as a rule do not prohibit the use 
of No. 16 or No. 18 wires in some instances without 
any protection, such as for portables, thev will not 
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allow it to be installed in conduit where the danger, 
from mechanical injury especially, is surely greatly 
reduced. 

This was a topic of special interest in the discus- 
sion, several members being of the opinion that if any 
change was to be made, it should be toward larger 
rather than smaller wire. The tendency of the con- 
sumer to attach various appliances to outlets, regard- 
less of their capacity, and the growing demand for the 
larger current-consuming devices and the excessive 
voltage drop of the smaller wires recommended this. 
In addition it was pointed out that while the majority 
of contractors endeavor to do good work there are 
many who will skimp a job in every possible way and 
these must be guarded against. It was also explained 
that the best wiring that can be had does not increase 
the cost of the building over 2'4%, whereas as high 
as 15% is often expended to secure the decorative 
effect. In view of this therefore it does not seem 
advisable to reduce the standard of wiring to savé 
one-half or one-quarter of a per cent of the cost of 
the building and as a result secure a hazardous or 
inferior installation. 


BOSTON CONTRACTORS DISCUSS RELA- 
TIONSHIP WITH ENGINEERS. 


Fred W. Lord Principal Speaker at Final Meeting of 
Season. 


Letter relationship with engineers was the principal 
topic of discussion at the final meeting for this season 
of the Boston district of the Massachusetts State 
Association of Electrical Contractors and Dealers, held 
at the Boston City Club on June 19. At this meeting 
it was decided to accept the report of the Committee 
on Better Relationship with Engineers. The report of 
this committee, which was read by G. B. Quinby, 
chairman, recommended that the Standard Code of 
Practice for Electrical Contractors adopted by the 
National Association of Electrical Contractors and 
Dealers be maintained, and suggested that there be 
two sections added as follows: 

Section 15. That the electrical contract be a sep- 
arate and distinct contract with the architect, engineer 
or owner, and not a sub-contract under a general con- 
tractor. 

Section 16. To insure unit responsibility for the 
entire electrical work that everything pertaining to the 
electrical equipment be included in the electrical con- 
tract, such as motors, compensators, generators, main 
switchboard, and such other apparatus as may be con- 
templated for the complete equipment, not including 
direct-connected motor apparatus. 

During the discussion of this report, Fred W. 
Lord, of the Lord Electric Co., of New York City. 
addressed the meeting and gave an account of some 
very interesting experiences that the electrical con- 
tractor had had in New York in this matter. He 
urged a closer association, not only among consulting 
engineers and contractors, but among contractors 
themselves, and his slogan seemed to be: “Play the 
game open and above board. Have no secrets. Treat 
your competitor as a friend.” The application of the 
principle has proven very successful among the con- 
tractors of New York City. 

At this meeting Mr. Clark of the Clark & Mills 
Electric Co. of Boston, spoke of the progress being 
made in merchandising and urged upon those present 


the necessity of promoting the sales of electrical ap- 
phances. 
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| New Appliances 


Big Switch—Portable General Utility Farm Motor—Im- 
proved Fare Box—Metallic-Drum Controller for Tractor 


Lerge-Capacity Power House 


Switch. 


Modern power-house and central- 
station construction is running into 
larger capacities on the higher voltages 
every day. This increased load, of 
course. means larger switches, not only 
by reason of the large amount of cur- 
rent to be car-ied on t*en, but princi- 


Double-Throw Switch of 4000-Ampere 
Capacity Arranged fcr Porcelain 
Mounting and Back Connection, 


pally on account of the very great 
mechanical! stress possibilities when the 
buses and switching appliances are 
subjected to short-circuit troubles. 

The switch herewith shown, of 4000- 
ampere capacity, is an interesting ex- 
ample of recent switch construction and 
is probably the largest porcelain- 
mounted, back-connected, double-throw 
switch that has so far been built. The 
forged terminals are shown in place, 
giving some indication of the bus ar- 
rangement on this particular job. 

This switch, manufactured by the 
General Devices & Fittings Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill, was installed in the power 
house of one of the large industrial 
plants in the Central West. 


General Utility Mctor with Pow- 
er Stand for Use on Farms. 


There are many uses for power on 
the modern farm, especially now that 
farm labor is often scarce and high- 


priced. Gasoline engines are trouble- 
some, expensive and inefficient in small 
sizes. The electric motor is the ideal 
power source because of its ease of op- 
eration, reliability, compactness and 
convenience. To have a motor con- 
nected to each driven machine would 
prove expensive, however, so there has 
arisen a demand for a portable general 
utility motor. Such a motor has now 
been developed and placed on the mar- 


Pertable Ceneral Utility Mctcr with Back 
Gear, Three-Step Puliey, Tripod 
and Brace Rod. 


ket by the Robbins & Myers Co.. 
Springfield, Ohio. 

This new motor is especially suited 
for driving the many small power ma- 
chines about the farm and country 
home. It is portable, so it can be car- 
ried easily from place to place and con- 
nected up to the washing machine, 
churn, cream separator, grindstone, ice- 
cream freezer or any of the other small 
power machines which can be equipped 
with a pulley. 

The outfit consists of a %-hp. motor 
with a spiral-type back gear, which re- 
duces the motor speed of 1150 r.p.m. to 
a speed of 285 r.p.m. at the pulley. The 
gears are fully enclosed and -packed 
with grease. A three-step pulley is sup- 
plied which consists of groove pulleys 
of 4 in. and 3-5/16 in. diameter for 
5/16-in. round belt and a crown pulley 
of 2%4-in. diameter and 2-in. face for 
flat belt. 

The motor is mounted on an iron 
tripod base with rubber caps on the 
feet. A brace rod with a clamp for 
attachment to the driven machine is 
provided to maintain the belt tens‘on. 


The rod is telescopic for adjustment of 
length and the clamp can be turned at 
any angle. Connecting cord and plug 
are supplied with the outfit. The motor 
is furnished for operation on 32-volt 
direct-current private lighting plant cir- 
cuits and for 110-volt, 60-cycle alter- 
nating-current circuits. 


Woods Fare Box for Street-Car 
Service. 


The proper collection of street-car 
fares has long proven quite a problem 
to which much serious thought has 
been given. The consensus of opinion 
favors the fare box into which the 
passengers deposit either cash or 
ticket fares, thus relieving the con- 
ductor of some responsibility and 
also insuring proper return to the 
company’s offices of the fares col- 
lected. Various types of fare boxes 
have been developed to meet the re- 
quirements, one of the latest being the 
invention of C. H. Woods, master 
mechanic of the Decatur Railway & 
Light Co.. Decatur, Ill. 

This box, as illustrated herewith, is a 
compact and neat outfit readily attached 
to the railing or bulkhead on the car 
platform. It ocupies only 5 by 5 in. of 
platform space and weighs about 20 Ib. 
It has been designed to meet every re- 
quirement and is said to be absolutely 
foolproof and theftproof. After the 
cash or ticket has been put into the re- 
cevtacle opening at the top it is impos- 
sible to get it out by the hand or at- 
tempts to fish it out. The coins and 
tickets fall on a tray in the glass com- 
partment so the conductor may inspect 
then. Movement of a lever drops them 
into the cash box located below. 


Fare Box of Strong, Double-Locked De- 
sign to Receive Street-Car Cash 
Fares and/ Tickets, 


ee —— 


June 28, 1919. 


A very distinctive feature of the cash 
box is that it is doubly locked. First 
there is a lock in the case of the fare 
box, the hinged door of which must be 
swung open before the cash box, or till, 
is accessible. As this is pulled out by 
its handle, its sliding top half, which is 
the opening through which all coins and 
tickets are dropped in, is automatically 
pushed shut and locked. It cannot be 
opened until it is unlocked with a sep- 
arate key different from that for open- 
ing the cabinet or case of the fare box. 
The cabinet key is used by the man 
authorized to remove the cash boxes 
from the car at the car terminal and 
bring them to the accountant’s office or 
counting room. The boxes cannot he 
opened, however, except by the proper 
official in this room, who alone has the 
key thereto. This double safeguard 
makes the boxes proof against tamper- 
irfẹ or wholesale theft. The cash boxes 
are strongly built of steel. 

Every feature of this fare box has 
been designed to meet the results of 
long experience with every type of fare 
box as yet produced. It is of simple 
and strong construction, has but one 
moving part and is not put out of order 
short of deliberate violence. Its use 
not only safeguards the receipts, but it 
promotes efficiency on the part of the 
conductor, an important consideration 
where cars are boarded by considerable 
numbers of passengers at one stop. 

These fare boxes are made by the 
Woods Fare Box Co., Decatur, IH. 


Rugged Drum-Type Controller 
for Storage-Battery Trucks 
and Tractors 


The operation of industrial tractors, 
trucks and locomotives employing stor- 
age batteries calls for very severe ser- 
vice on every part of the equipment, in- 
cluding the controller. Such tractors 
and trucks are commonly operated by 
unskilled labor, they are forced to haul 
heavy overloads, run up steep inclines, 
operate over rough surfaces and fre- 
quently are in use continuouslv nearly 
24 hours a hay. The controller must 
not only meet these severe operating 
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Fig. 1—Ogden Automatic Metallic- Drum Controlier 
with Steei Enciosure and Part of End Casting 
Removed to Show Simplicity of Quick-Movement 


Positive-Stop Mechanism. 
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requirements, but should be designed so 
that the operator cannot use it as a 
brake for reversing the motor while the 
truck is moving, since this imposes a 
very heavy strain upon the battery and 
motor. It also should open the motor 
circuit automatically when the brakes 
are thrown on. Furthermore, it should 
be of compact construction since the 
space on these trucks is very limited. 

As the result of study of these diff- 
cult requirements, a type of controller 
specially designed to meet them has 
been placed on the market by the Auto- 
matic Electrical Devices Co. 120 
Opera place, Cincinnati, Ohio. It is 
known as the type NS Ogden automatic 
metallic-drum controller, and was orig- 
inally designed to meet the require- 
ments in Government specifications for 
heavy-duty tractors purchased by the 
War Department. The call for these 
having now ‘ceased, they have been 
placed on the market for general use. 

As shown in Fig. 1, this controller 
is of compact size with a very simple 
quick movement and defnite stop 
mechanism to move from speed to speed 
in a positive manner and to prevent 
stopping at intermediate points. It is 
providede with heavy renewable copper 
contact segments and heavy, large-size, 
adjustable contact fingers to reduce 
arcing and burning to a minimum and 
to permit ready replacement whenever 
necessary without any effect upon the 
drum. 

This drum is of unique design since 
it is a metallic drum, which overcomes 
many of the objectionable features 
found in the old type of wooden drums. 
It employs only a small number of 
parts. There are three cylindrical brass 
base castings, mounted on a square 
steel shaft and insulated from each 
other by means of molded insulated 
washers: a square insulating tube 
separates them from the shaft. These 
parts are very rigidly clamped between 
an insulated washer and lock nut to 
form a very substantial drum base. 
Upon these base castings are mounted 
the six copper contact segments se- 
cured by means of filister-head steel 
machine screws, whose heads are placed 
so that the fingers do not rest upon 
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them in any speed position. These con- 
tact segments of the same series are 
not only mounted upon but electrically 
connected by the same base casting, 
thus eliminating the need for connecting 
wires between adjacent segments and 
removing a source of weakness and 
trouble in the old wood-drum construc- 
tion. This drum is, therefore, of great 
simplicity and has very large carrying 
Capacity as well as heat-dissipating ca- 
pacity. The cross section of the con- 
tact segments and brass base is ample 
for carrying 500 amperes continuously, 
which is much greater than is ever re- 
quired in this service. On account of 
the liberal dimensions, the voltage drop 
through the controller is practically nil, 
which makes for efficiency in the use of 
the battery current. 

A safety switch of the quick-break 
type is contained within the controller 
housing and mechanically interconnected 
with the motor brake, so that when the 
latter is applied the switch instantly 
opens and disconnects the motor. This 
switch is also mechanically interlocked 
with the main drum so that the switch 
cannot again be reclosed and the truck 
started until the controller handle has 
first: been brought to the starting posi- 
tion. This insures that the truck is al- 
ways started on the first speed and as- 
sures long life both to the controller 
and to the switch contacts; it also re- 
lieves the violent strain imposed upon 
motor, battery and driving mechanism 
that takes place when no safety switch 
with this feature is provided. 

Fig. 2 is a view of the controller with 
the steel enclosure or housing removed 
so as to show the safety switch which 
is now shown closed. The rod shown 
running downward connects the operat- 
ing lever of the controller to a pedal 
on the truck and is arranged to move 
the switch lever through about 45° 
when pressure is removed from the 
pedal and the brakes are applied. 

This controller has several other in- 
teresting features about its construc- 
tion which space does not permit de- 
tailed description of. It has been 


found to be exceptionally well suited 
for the severe work for 
designated. 


which it is 


Fig. 2.—Ogden Automatic Drum Controller for 
Storage Battery Trucks and Tractors—Hous- 
ing and Part of End Removed to Show Ar- 


rangement of Safety Switch, Shown Closed. 
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Trade Activities 
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King-Craymer Co. Organized—National TubeA ppoints Dis- 
tributors—Mutual Electric & Machine Increases Facilities 


King-Craymer Co., 1133 Broadway, 
New York City, the members of 
which have traveled for one of the 
large electrical manufacturing houses 
for many years, have now organized 
as agency representatives located in 
New York, covering all eastern 
states, as far south as Virginia, for 
the following houses: Ajax Electric 
Specialty Co., St. Louis; Multi Elec- 
trical Manufacturing Co., Chicago; 
Ccmmercial Enclosed Fuse Co.. Ho- 
boken, N. J., and Danbury Electrical 
Manufacturing Co., Danbury, Conn. 
The company is open for one or two 
good manufacturers’ lines who desire 
to build up a good volume of busi- 
ness with the eastern jobbers. 


Electric Storage Battery Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has prepared a circular 
letter giving interesting battery facts. 
For instance, it shows that many 
salesmen describe the storage battery 
as a reservoir of electrical energy. 
This, although a convenient explana- 
tion, 1S not an accurate one, there- 
fore, the letter proceeds to explain 
the real chemical process which goes 
on in a storage cell. The action in a 
lead cell is described and it is shown 
that the energy is stored in chemical 
form and again reconverted into 
electricity during discharge. 


The Automatic Electrical Devices 
Co., 120 Opera Place, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has issued Bulletin 60l on 
automatic Unipanel section battery- 
charging equipment, especially suited 
for industrial trucks, tractors and 
locomotives. The general scheme of 
the design of this equipment is ex- 
plained and the details of its con- 
struction are described, numerous 
illustrations being shown to make 
every point clear. There is also a de- 
scription of the electric Chargometer, 
which is recommended for use with 
this charging equipment for making 
it automatic and safeguarding the 
charge. 


‘Majestic Electric Development Co, 
658 Howard street, San Francisco, 
Calif., announces that on June 16 a 
jury 'in the United States District 
Court for the northern district of 
California rendered a verdict in its 
favor in two cases, sustaining the 
validity of its design patent No. 51,- 
043, issued July 17, 1917. One of these 
suits was against the Holabird Elec- 
tric Co., the other one was against 
Hale Brothers, Inc., R. H. Henderson 
and Hotpoint Electric Heating Co. 
Both suits involved the two forms of 
the so-called “Hedlite” heater, here- 
tofore marketed by the Hotpoint 
company. This is an electric radia- 
tor or air heater with the element at 
the central point, or focus, of a round 
tefiector. The jury found that both 
farms were infringements on the de- 
signed patent referred to. 


Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago. 
announces the appointment of George 
H. Richey as New England sales 
manager, succeeding the late George 
Elmer Wolcott. Mr. Richey has been 
associated with Mr. Wolcott as sales 
engineer in New England and east- 
ern Canada for several years. The 
Boston ofħces will remain at 201 
Devonshire street. 


S. W. Farber, 141-151 South Fifth 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y., manufacturer 
of Farberware, has prepared for dis- 
tribution to the trade a handsome 
catalog of 64 pages designated as No. 
19. This book is gotten up in an at- 
tractive manner and is replete with 
illustrations of the complete line of 
Farberware, consisting of nickel, cop- 
per, mahogany, brass and silver nov- 
elties and includes a wide range of 
electric portable lamps. 


Electric Furnace Construction Co., 
Finance building, Philadelphia, re- 
ports the following orders received 
for Greaves-Etchells electric furnaces: 


Lancia Co., Turin, and Bresciana Co., 


Brusche. The company has also suc- 
cessfully started up new furnaces at 
the plants of the Daimler Motor Co., 
Coventry; at the Tyne Electric Steel 
Foundries, Ltd.; and also a furnace 
for Kayser-Ellison & Co., Ltd., Shef- 
held, designed for up to 15 tons cold 
metal or 20 tons hot metal process. 


The Terry Steam Turbine Co., 


Hartford, Conn., has recently ap- 
pointed S. S. Wilson as Chicago dis- 
trict sales manager, with offices at 
1324 McCormick building. Mr. Wil- 
son has been connected for the past 
two years with the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict of Terry Steam Turbine Co., 
associated there with H. Rappeyle, 
the Pittsburgh district manager. Mr. 
Wilson is assisted in the Chicago 
territory by T. G. Hart, formerly 
factory sales manager at Hartford. 


Dolph Manufacturing Corp., 95 
Liberty street, New York City, has 
prepared a useful solvent chart for 
use with Dolph’s insulating varnishes. 
This chart shows on the left margin 
the desired specific gravity and at the 
top of columns the observed specific 
gravity. The figures given in the re- 
spective squares below indicate the 
number of gallons of benzine (of 58° 
Beaume) which is to be added to ev- 
ery 100 gal. of varnish to reduce the 
latter to the desired specific gravity. 
On the reverse side of the chart are 
given many valuable hints on the use 
of insulating varnishes as well as a 
list of the 17 Dolph’s varnishes and 
the specific gravity of each. This 
company has long been in the busi- 
ness of making insulating varnishes, 
fabrics, compounds and protective 
paints, and finds that benzine is pre- 
ferable to gasoline as a solvent for 
insulating varnishes. 


Liberty Steel Products Co., has ap- 
pointed James M. Brown its Boston 
district sales agent with headquarters 
at 201 Devonshire street. Mr. Brown 
returns to a host of friends in the 
East, having formerly been New 
England sales representative for the 
Lorain Steel Co. and later westem 
sales manager for the MHabirshaw 
Electric Cable Co. at Chicago, where 
he has been located for several years. 


Harvey Hubbell, Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn., has issued a new discount 
sheet, superseding the sheet dated 
Feb. 13, 1919. The discounts shown 
are applicable to specified schedules 
of metal reflectors, R. L. M. stand- 
ard reflectors, shade holders, lamp 
guards, pull switches, toggle snap 
and flush switches, pull socket at- 
tachments, insulating and splicing 
links, candelabra sockets, receptacles 
and candelabra fittings, direct thread- 
ing shade holders, flush plates, plug 
material, combination current taps, 
etc. 


The Central Steel Co., Massillon, 
Ohio, has opened up new offices in 
Detroit in the Book building, 35-37 
Washington boulevard, rooms 948- 
50. Arthur Schaeffer, former assist- 
ant director of sales at the home 
office, Massillon, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed district manager of sales, 
with Frank Gibbons as his assistant. 
Mr. Gibbons, who has just joined the 
organization, has been associated with 
the Carbon Steel Co. for five or six 
years. As he spent a great part 
of this time in the Carbon Co.'s 
Pittsburgh plant, he is thoroughly 
familiar with the practical and pro- 
duction end of the business. For the 
last several months he has been dis- 
trict sales manager of its Detroit. 
office, so that he 1s well qualified to 
ably assist Mr. Schaeffer and repre- 
sent the Central Steel Co.’s interests 
in the Detroit district. 


Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., has prepared for 
general distribution a 16-page two- 
color 8'4x11_ in. booklet entitled 
“The Value of the Accurate Measure- 
ment of Gases and Air—in Gas Plant 
—Coke Oven Plant—Steel Plant— 
Chemical Plant.” The accurate 
measurement of gases and air has al- 
ways presented difficulties because of 
variations in physical conditions un- 
der which they must be measured, 
variations in pressure, temperature, 
gravity, humidity, composition, etc., 
all having their effect on the ac- 
curacy oi the results given by many 
kinds of gas and air meters; and in 
view of these conditions the Cutler- 
Hammer company undertook the 
publication of the above booklet to 
acquaint those interested in the ac- 
curate measurement of gas with di- 
rect results obtainable and the sheld 
of application of the Thomas meteér. 
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National Tube Co.; Pittsburgh, has 
made arrangements with the Nation- 
al Metal Molding Co., of Pittsburgh, 
and the American Circular Loom Co., 
of New York, to act as its distribu- 
tors of spellerized mild steel tubing, 
made especially for the manufacture 
of rigid steel conduits. These two 
companies will, as heretofore, finish 
and market this tubing under the fol- 
lowing trade names: National Metal 
Molding Co., Sherarduct, sherardized 
rigid steel conduit and Economy black 


enameled rigid steel conduit; and 
American Circular Loom Co.. Xduct 
galvanized rigid steel conduit and 


Electroduct black enameled rigid steel 
conduit. As the above companies 
will probably take the entire output 
of conduit pipe of the National Tube 
Co., the advisability of specifying 
one of the four brands mentioned 1s 
urged, when placing orders for con- 
duit, as these brands are always 
made of National quality pipe. 


Mutual Electric & Machine Co. has 
purchased the four-story, reinforced 
concrete building at the corner of 


Fourth and Porter streets, Detroit, 
Mich., formerly occupied by the 
Doble Detroit Steam Motors Co., 


and property adjoining. The com- 
pany expects to build additions to 
this plant so that it will have a total 
of approximately 100,000 sq. ft. The 
building is located in the quarter mile 
circle, which is the heart of Detroit, 
and will enable the company to take 
care of its rapidly expanding trade. 
Mutual Electric & Machine Co. is 


the manufacturer of Bull Dog knife |. 


switches, switchboards and panel- 
boards, and considerable of this 
space will be devoted to the manu- 
facture of electrical parts and details 


by “gold flowed process.” The of- 
ficers of the company are: H. J. L. 
Frank, president; Leon H. Frank, 


secretary, and F. M. Ferguson, treas- 
urer, with sales offices and stocks in 
New York, Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco. 


Leeds & Northrup Co., 4901 Sten- 
ton avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., has is- 
sued an odd stock list, listing at- 
tractive prices on various types of 
galvanometers, keys, resistance boxes, 
apparatus for measuring low resist- 
ance, Carey-Foster bridge, potentiom- 
eter and accessories, inductance 
bridges, etc. The instruments listed 
fall into three classes: first, instru- 
ments taken in exchange for new in- 
struments; second, instruments so 
marred in course of manufacture that 
their appearance prevents their sale 
in regular course; third, instruments 
now in service in the laboratory as 
tools. The first two classes are avail- 
able for immediate delivery; instru- 
ments in the third class cannot be de- 
livered until corresponding equipment 
is available for the company’s labor- 
atory use and the probable date on 
which each such instrument will be 
available is given. The company has 
also issued Bulletin No. 210. illustrat- 
ing and describing the L. & N. 
capacity bridge. This instrument af- 
fords a simple means for comparing 
an unknown capacity value with that 
of a self-contained standard con- 
denser and embodies points of design 
which contribute much to simplicity 
and rapidity of manipulation, at the 
same time attaining very accurate 
measurement. 
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B & K Manufacturing Co., New 
Britain, Conn., is distributing Catalog 
No. 19, listing its complete line of 
bracket and pole line hardware for 


electric lighting, electric railways, 
telephone and telegraph lines, both 
overhead and underground, electric 


and gas portable lamps and hot gal- 
vanizing. Each product is illustrated, 
accompanying which is a brief and 
comprehensive description. Not only 
can the company furnish such stand- 
ard designs of fixtures as are shown 
in the catalog, but is prepared to 
submit promptly quotations on any 
type of high tension equipment, fur- 
nished either black or hot galvanized, 
to fill the particular requirements of 
its customers. 


Edison Electric Appliance Co., Inc., 
Hotpoint Division, is distributing to 
dealers a large folder devoted to col- 
ored reproductions of advertisements 
being used in the company’s national 
advertising campaign. These por- 
tray in a striking manner the innu- 
merable uses of electric appliances in 
the home and may be used as win- 
dow displays by affixing them to a 
card provided for the purpose. Two 
excellent suggestions for window dis- 
plays are offered, with complete in- 
structions as to hew these may be 
carried out. The Hotpoint Division 
has also issued a parts list for elec- 
tric appliances, including air heaters 
and radiators, flat irons, grills, heat- 
ing pads, hollow ware, hotel equip- 
ment, ovens, stoves, toasters, vacuum 
cleaners, cord, plug and switch parts, 
etc. 


Northern Equipment Co., Erie, Pa., 
has just published an eight-page bul- 
letin, embodying specifications for the 
Copes system of boiler feed regula- 
tion. It is gotten up in an attractive 
manner, is 84x11 in., a convenient 
size for filing, and is replete with il- 
lustrations. A cover is provided with 
punched holes for adding future bul- 
letins or specifications that will be 
published by the company. The bul- 
letin discusses the following points 
of boiler feed control: Principle of 
operation; heat storage; reduction of 
furnace temperature fluctuations and 
sudden load change; service per- 
formance; constant characteristic; 
thermostat; control valve; standard 
dimensions and drilling; and the 
Copes steam pump governor. The 
last page is devoted to a review of 
the company, the history of boiler 
feed regulation and the service ren- 
dered by the manufacturer. 


Chalmers Pump & Manufacturing 
Co., Lima, Ohio, a reorganization of 
the Chalmers Manufacturing Co., has 
purchased the entire pumping ma- 
chinery business of the Canton- 
Hughes Pump Co., Wooster, Ohio. 
The officers of the company are C. S. 
Brown, president; Frank D. Shumate, 
vice-president and sales manager, 
and Fred Biszantz, secretary and 
treasurer. Messrs. Brown and Bisz- 
antz, as executives of the Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co., have been active 
and successful founders and machin- 
ery builders. Mr. Shumate, of Chi- 
cago, who has become associated with 
the new organization, has had an ex- 
tensive experience in the engineer- 
ing and sales field of pumping ma- 
chinery, gained through his associa- 
tion with the Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Co. for the past 13 years 
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throughout the Middle West, South- 
west, Mexico and Canada. The Can- 
ton-tlughes company has been well 
known as a manufacturer of single 
and duplex steam and power pumps, 
air compressors, jet and surface con- 
densers for medium vacuum work, 
and many special pumps for special 
purposes. The manufacture of the 
line will be actively continued by the 
Chalmers company, which maintains 
general offices and works at Lima, 
Ohio, and agents in all of the prin- 
cipal cities. 

Doehler Die-Castings Employes As- 
sociation, patterned along the lines of 
the plans for industrial democracy 
adopted by the Standard Oil Co., the 
General Electric Co. and other com- 
panies, has been organized by the 
Doehler Die-Casting Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. At the first meeting of the 
employes special benefits for the em- 
ployes in case of sickness or accident 
were formulated, which may be sum- 
marized as follows: (1) $12 per week 
in case of sickness upon payment of 
50c per month, $6 per week in case 
of sickness upon payment of 25c per 
month; (2) life insurance policy of 
not less than $500 which automatic- 
ally increases $100 a year up to $2000 
regardless of physical examination: 
(3) free medical attention at home, 
and (4) medical attention at a special 
law rate for the beneficiary’s family. 
These benetits do not interfere in any 
manner with the benefits provided by 
the New York Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Law nor any other insurance 
carried by a ‘nember. The employes 
of the company beginning June 1 will 
publish a house organ to be known 
as “Doehler Topics” whose mission 
it will be to preserve the feeling of 
cordiality and brotherhood that has 
prevailed among employes of the 
company. 

Pass & Seymour, Syracuse, N. Y., 
has issued Catalog No. 25, which cov- 
ers 140 pages. This 1919 catalog is 
the most complete presentation of 
the company’s standard electric wir- 
ing devices yet presented. A unique 
feature is the series of charts cover- 
ing about 20 pages and giving combi- 
nations of interchangeable parts of 
Fluto, Flutolier, porcelain, mogul 
caps and bases. Each chart, whether 
covering one or two pages, has on the 
left margin illustrations and designa- 
tions of different types of caps, and 
at the head of vertical volumns simi- 
lar cuts and details of different bod- 
ies. By looking down the vertical 
column and along the horizontal row 
it is possible to get any desired com- 
bination of cap and body. A simple 
system has also been used for the 
catalog designation for these inter- 
changeable devices. About 80 pages 
are devoted to detailed illustrations, 
descriptions and listing of the great 
variety of sockets, receptacles, ros- 
ettes, pull switches, shade holders, 
Shurlok locking device and other ac- 
cessories, outlet box accessories, sign 
recentacles, weatherproof sockets and 
receptacles, ready wired porcelain 
and composition sockets, conduit 
clamps, transformer cutouts, ete. 
About 32 pages are devoted to in- 
dexes which permit readily locating 
any devices by its catalog numbcr. 
alphabetical index or alphabetical 
part number. Three pages. are pro- 
vided in the back of the catalog for 
memoranda. 
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EASTERN STATES. 


Fair Haven, Vt. — Arrangements 
have been completed by the Tair 
Brothers Creamery Co. for the in- 
stallation of new ice-making equip- 
ment for the manufacture of ice for 
the use throughout its entire plant. 
Electric power for operation will be 
furnished by the Western Vermont 
Power & Light Co. 


Springfield, Vt.—Work has been 
completed by the Colonial Power & 
Light Co. on the installation of a 
new generating unit at its plant, di- 
rect connected to the water wheels, 
to facilitate operations. 


Barre, Mass.—Town Council has 
recently completed the installation ot 
a new electric fre alarm signal sys- 
tem. 


Lowell, Mass.— Massachusetts Cot- 
ton Mill Co., Canal street, has 
awarded a contract for the construc- 
tion of a new one-story power plant 
at its works on East Merrimack 
street, about 29x90 feet. The Cum- 
mings Construction Co., Ware, is the 
contractor. 


Worcester, Mass.— Contract has been 
awarded to the Delta Electric Co., 5 
Barton place, for electrical work in 
connection with the construction of 
a new three-story dormitory build- 
ing at the Connecticut College for 
Women, New London, Conn., esti- 
mated to cost about $100,000. 


‘Norwich, Conn. — Ironsides Paper 
Co. has completed arrangements for 
alterations and improvements in the 
boiler equipment at its plant, to facili- 
tate operations. 


Waterbury, Conn.—American Brass 
‘Co. will erect a new one-story brick 
power plant, to cost about $50,000. 


Auburn, N. Y.—Simpson Brothers, 
‘Clark street, have had plans prepared 
for the construction of a new one- 
story concrete battery charging sta- 
tion, about 20x30 feet, to be located 
at 32 Clark street, estimated to cost 
about $5000. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.— In compliance 
with the order recently handed down 
by the Public Service Commission, the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co. has 
placed orders for the purchase of 250 
new steel cars to be used on four of 
its subsidiary surface lines. It is un- 
derstood that the J. G. Brill Co., Phil- 
adelphia, has been awarded the con- 
tract for the cars, which will be of 
two types, the side door “hobble- 
skirt” and trailers. In order to carry 
out its agreement with the Commis- 
sion for the improvement of its sur- 
face car system, the company has ap- 
plied for permission to issue notes for 
$1,120,000, to provide for the cost of 
the new cars. 


Buffala, N. Y.— Robertson-Cata- 
ract Electric Co., West Mohawk 


street, has had plans prepared for the 
construction of a new six-story brick 
and reinforced-concrete building, 
about 45x115 ft. at 128-30 South Elm- 
wood avenue. The structure is esti- 
mated to cost about $100,000. 


Buffalo, N. Y¥.—Rice & Adams, 
manufacturers of dairy machinery 
and supplies, have broken ground for 
an extensive addition at their plant 
on Chandler street and the New York 
Central Railroad Belt Line. 


Lockport, N. Y¥Y.—Lockport Light, 
Heat & Power Co. has recently filed 
application with the Public Service 
Commission for permission to in- 
crease its schedule of rates for elec- 
tric power service. 


New York, N. Y.—New York Edi- 
son Co., Irving place and 15th street, 
has been awarded a contract for sup- 
plying electric power to the building 
on Fifth avenue, which for more than 
twenty years was occupied by Sher- 
ry’s Restaurant, and will now be con- 
verted into a banking establishment. 
Approximately 6000 lights and 800 hp. 
will be required. 


New York, N. Y¥.—MacNutt, Watts 
& Tankard, Inc., a Delaware corpora- 
tion engaging in a general electrical 
engineering and contracting capacity, 
has filed notice of authorization to 
operate in New York. H. W. Watts, 
9 Great Jones street, has been ap- 
pointed to act as local representa- 
tive. 


New York, N. Y.—A charter has 
just been granted by the secretary of 
state to the Upper Hudson Utilities 
Corp., which proposes to manufac- 
ture and supply gas and electricity 
for light, heat, power purposes 
throughout the counties of Warren, 
Washington and Saratoga. The cap- 
ital stock is $889,500. The corpora- 
tion’s directors are residents of New 
York and Brooklyn. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y.— Niagara Falls 
Power Co., Canal Basin, has awarded 
a contract for the construction of a 
new three-story extension to its ad- 
ministration building, about 40x14u 
ft, estimated to cost $125,000. The 
Reade-Coddington Co. Portage 
Road, Niagara Falls, is the contrac- 
tor. 


Norwich, N. Y.— Norwich Wire 
Works has awarded a contract for 
the construction of the proposed one- 
story factory addition to its plant, 
about 66x96 ft. Estimated cost about 
$25,000. Everett B. Wells, Norwich, 
is the building contractor. 


Rochester, N. Y.—The Board of 
Contract and Supply has completed 
arrangements for the installation of 
a new electric street lighting system 
in Oxford street. Hiram L. Davis 
is secretary. 


Rockaway, N. ¥Y.—Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, Navy Department, has 
completed plans for the installation 
of the proposed electric lighting and 
power distributing system at the 
local naval station. The work is es- 
timated to cost $60,000. C. W. Parks 
is chief of the Bureau. 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y.—Adiron- 
dack Electric Power Co. will finance 
the project for new lighting system. 


Cape May, N. J.—Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, Navy Department, has had 
plans prepared for the installation of 
a new flood lighting system at the lo- 
cal naval station, estimated to cost 
about $8250. C. W. Parks is chief of 
the Bureau. 


Clifton, N. J.—Town Council is un- 
derstood to be considering plans for 
extensions in the municipal electric 
street lighting system. 


Dover, N. J.—Contract has been 
awarded to the New Jersey Power & 
Light Co. by Roxbury Township 
Council, for a quantity of new street 
lamps, for municipal service. The 
Township comprises Kenvil, Succa- 
sunna, and Ledgewood. 


Hoboken, N. J.—General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y., has recently 
completed negotiations for the ac- 
quirement of ‘the entire common 
stock of the Cooper-Hewitt Electric 
Co., 730 Grand street, manufacturer 


-of electric lamps, etc. 


Lyndhurst, N. J.—Board of Public 
Utilities Commissioners has handed 
down an order to the Public Service 
Electric Co. to furnish power for the 
operation of the machine plant of the 
T. C. Wagen Co. 


Newark, N. J.—Weston Electrical 
Instrument Co.,- Frelinghuysen and 
Watson avenues, has had plans pre- 
pared for improvements and better- 
ments in its plant to facilitate oper- 
ations. 


Pompton Lakes, N. J.—Work has 
been completed by the Borough Coun- 
cil on the construction of the pro- 
posed municipal hydroelectric power 
plant, and it is understood that op- 
erations will be inaugurated at an 
early date. 


West Orange, N. J.—Town Council 
is planning for the installation of new 
arc lighting units of 1200 cp., and a 
number of new 32 cp. incandescent 
lamps for its electric street lighting 
system. Geo. W. Foster is town 
clerk. 


Damascus, Pa.—The city has under 
consideration the erection of an elec- 
tric light plant. 


Easton, Pa.—Pennsylvania Utilities 
Co. has filed notice with the Secretary 
of State of the issuance of bonds for 
$471,000 and $110,000 to provide for 
general business expansion. 


June 28, 1919. 


Johnstown, Pa.— Citizens Light, 
Heat & Power Co. has recently is- 
sued bonds for $74,000, to provide 
for general business expansion. 


Lebanon, Pa.—Plans for the erec- 
tion of an electric light plant are be- 
ing considered by the city. 


Lemoyne, Pa.—The city is arrang- 
ing a contract with the United Elec- 
tric Co. whereby the latter will fur- 
nish electric energy for the opera- 
tion of the municipal electric street 
lighting system. 


Philadelphia, Pa.— Penn. Public 
Service Co. has recently filed with 
the Public Service Commission no- 
tice of the issuance of bonds for $261,- 
000, to provide for general business 
expansion. 


Philadelphia, Pa.— Electrical ap- 
pliance concerns in the local district 
report extensive sales of electrical 
appliances during the past week, with 
electric fans and storage batteries in 
the lead. There has also been a par- 
ticularly strong call for electric irons. 


Philadelphia, Pa. — Niles-Bement- 
Pond Co. has had plans prepared for 
the construction of a new one-story 
brick boiler plant at its works at Mif- 
flin and Meadow streets, about 44x 
60 feet, to provide for increasea 
capacity. 


Philadelphia, Pa—The Orthopedic 
Hospital, 17th and Sansom streets, 
has awarded a contract to Horace H. 
Burrell, Philadelphia, for the con- 
struction of a new one-story, brick 
power plant at the institution, for in- 
creased operations. 


Reading, Pa.— Work has recently 
been inaugurated by the Metropolitan 
Edison Co. on the installation of a 
new second circuit between Reading 
and Lebanon, to be equipped with 
insulators to allow for the carrying 
of 66,000 volts. 


Titusville, Pa.— Notice has been 
filed with the Public Service Com- 
mission by the Titusville Power & 
Light Co. of a new schedule in its 
rates for service. 


Richmond, Va. — Coleman- Miller 
Electric Co., 516 West Grace street, 
has been organized by James A. Mil- 
ler and others to manufacture elec- 
trical appliances. 


Fayetteville, N. C.—Cumberland 
Railway & Power Co. is understood 
to have completed arrangements for 
the installation of new electrical 
equipment in its local substation, for 
the purpose of furnishing electric en- 
ergy between Fayetteville and Camp 
Bragg. 


Miami, Fla.—Dade county commis- 
sioners granted a 30-year franchise 
to Miami Beach Electric Co. to op- 
erate a street car line over causeway 
tracks, the company shall have con- 
structed and ready for operation a 
line extending from eastern terminus 
of: the causeway to Miami avenue, 
and within a year it shall have com- 
pleted and have ready for operation 
a belt line at the beach. 


Pensacola, Fla—The Navy depart- 
ment has awarded a contract to the 
G. E. Engineering Co., Light and 
Varnick streets, New York, for the 
installation of the proposed conduit 
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DATES AHEAD. 


National Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers. Annual con- 
vention, Milwaukee, Wis., July 15, 16 
and 17. General manager, William H. 
Morton, 110 West 40th street, New 
York City. 

Ohio Electric Light Association. 
Annual meeting, Cedar Point, Ohio, 
July 15-18. Headquarters, Breakers 
Hotel. Secretary, D. Gaskill, 
Greenville, Ohio. 

Michigan Section, N. E. L. A. An- 
nual convention, Ottawa Beach, Mich., 
Aug. 19-21. Headquarters, Hotel Ot- 
tawa. Secretary -treasurer, Herbert 
Silvester, Monroe, Mich. 


Southeastern Section, N. B. L. A. 
Annual convention, Asheville, N. C., 
Sept. 17-19. Secretary-treasurer, T. W. 


Peters, Columbus, Ga. 


International Association of Munici- 
pal Electricians. 


Annual convention, 
Chicago, Sept. 23-26. Secretary, Clar- 
ence R. George, Houston, Tex. 

Association of Iron and Steel Elec- 
trical Engineers. Annual convention, 
St. Louis, Mo., September, 1919. Sec- 
retary, John F. Kelly, Empire build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Washington State Association of 
‘lectrical Contractors and Dealers. 
Annual convention, Seattle, Sept. 11. 
Secretary, Forrest E. Smith, 205 Bos- 
ton block, Seattle. 


New England Section, N. B. L. A. 
Annual convention, New London, 
Conn., Sept. 22-24. Headquarters, 
Hotel Griswold. Secretary, Miss O. A. 
Bursiel, Boston, Mass. 


National Association of Electrical 
Inspectors. Annual meeting, Spring- 
field, Mass., Oct. 13 and 14. Secretary, 
W. L. Smith, Concord, Mass. 


I!iluminating Engineering Society. 
Annual convention, Chicago, Ill., Oct. 
20-23. General secretary, Clarence L. 
a 29 West 39th street, New York 
City. P 


system at the local Government site. 
The work is estimated to cost $93,468. 


Winter Garden, Fla.—In connection 
with plans under consideration by the 
city of extensive municipal improve- 
ments, including extensions in the 
electric light and water systems, and 
the construction of a new sewage 
system, it is understood that bonds 
for $70,000 will be issued to cover the 
cost of the proposed work. 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES 


Bucyrus, Ohio.—The council has 
discussed preliminary plans for the 
installation of an ornamental street 
light system for the down town dis- 
tricts’ addition. Mayor W. M. Ott. 


Canton, Ohio.—Canton Feed & 
Milling Co. will erect a $200,000 flour 
mill. Special machinery will be in- 
stalled throughout and all will be 
electrically operated. 


Hamilton, Ohio.—The citizens’ elec- 
tric light committee recommends the 
erection of a modern municipal light 
plant. 


Port Clinton, Ohio.—Electrical ma- 
chinery is being installed in the mills 
of the Port Clinton Lumber & Coal 
Co. Current is to be supplied by the 
A Clinton Electric Light & Power 

O. 


Brazil, Ind—Wabash Valley Elec- 
tric Co. will supply Clay City with a 
24-hour light and power service by 
connecting this place with Jasonville 
and Hymera with high-tension wires. 


Hartford City, Ind. — Montpelier 
Mfg. Co. is planning an enlargement 
of its plant, the company expecting to 


by the Warner Gear Co., 


‘Peoples’ 
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build a pump factory, an assembling 
room and tank factory. The com- 
pany has recently taken an order for 
30,000 transmission gear cases placed 
Muncie, 
Ind. 


Indianapolis, Ind—Work on the 
$2,000,000 sewage disposal plant for 
Indianapolis will be started Aug. 1. 
Bids will be opened July 11. The 
cost of the first division will be about 
$300,000. The plans are for building 
the entire plant and system in five 
divisions, the first two divisions to be 
completed this year. The grit cham- 
bers will be constructed first of three 
compartments, each with a sluice 
gate. The station will have six elec- 
trically driven turbine pumps with a 
daily capacity of more than 100,000,- 
000 gal. of sewage. The pumping 
station will be 105x45 ft. and the pri- 
mary treatment and administration 
building will be 155x65 ft. Work on 
the second section of the buildings 
will be begun about Sept. 15. 


Logansport, Ind.—The council has 
been petitioned to install a new sys- 
tem of electric light. Address Mayor 
Barner. 


Petersburg, Ind. — Electric power 
will be used to operate the new tip- 
ple which the Gladstone Coal Co. is 
erecting at its mine near Petersburg. 


South Bend, Ind.—Contractors are 
remodeling the salesrooms of the 
Electric Service Co. The company 
will install a complete laundry so 
that practical work can be shown to 
the prospective buyers of electrical 
laundry equipment. 


Chicago, Il.—Belden Manufactur- 
ing Co., 2301 South Western avenue, 
manufacturer of electrical wires and 
cables, is having plans prepared for 
the erection of an addition to its 
plants to cost approximately $150,- 

The structure to be known as 
Building No. 8, will be four stories, 
brick and concrete, 90x160 ft. 


Columbia, Ill. — Election to vote 
$16,000 bonds to extend and improve 
the municipally owned light plant, 
carried. 


Hennepin, Ill. — Putnam County 
Electric Co. has asked permission of 
the Illinois Public Utilities Commis- 
sion to construct and maintain an 
electric light plant and distributing 
system in the villages of Florid, Mt. 
Palatine and Cedar Point, Ill, and 
extend its transmission on line which 
is now four miles south of Hennepin . 
five miles further south. 


Mt. Auburn, Ill.—Wurl Electric 
Light Co., Mount Auburn, Christian 
county, was granted a license to in- 
corporate an electric light plant. 
The capital stock is $5,000. The in- 
corporators are Ernest M. Wurl and 
others. 


Rock Island, Ill.—City Commission 
has authorized Mayor Schriver and 
Commissioner Rudgren to sign a five- 
year street lighting contract with the 
Power Co. The company 
will rent the city arc lamps for $55 
a year against the old price of $60 a 
year. This reduction was granted as 
a compromise on the citys plan to 
change a number of arc lamps for 
additional Mazda lights. The city 
has 210 arc lights, 470 100-cp. mazda 
lamps and but one or two of the 200 
cp. Mazda lamps. The city will pay 
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$55 a year for the arc lamps, $40 a 
year for the 200 cp. Mazda Iamps and 
$21 a year for the 100 cp. lamps. 
The saving to the city under the new 


contract is $1050 a year. This sum 
will be expended for additional 
Mazda lamps. 

Springfield, Ill.—The council is 


considering ways and means to se- 
cure ornamental lighting for the 
business district of the city. Address 
Commissioner W. J. Spaulding. 


Springfield, Ill—Heinecke & Co. 
will erect $15,000 brick addition to its 
factory building. 


Urbana, Ill.—City plans expendi- 
ture of $100,000 for ornamental hght- 
ing system for entire southwest por- 
tion of city, adjacent to the campus 
of the University of Illinois. This 
improvement was planned for 1917 
but was postponed on account of 
war conditions. Address J. E. Smith, 
mayor of Urbana, care civil engineer- 
ing department, University of IHi- 
nois. 


Pontiac, Mich.—Thie city has voted 
$126,000 bonds to extend the water- 
works system. H. H. Barnett, city 
engineer. 


Greenbay, Wis.—A special commit- 
tee has been appointed to secure a 
new system of lighting for city. Ad- 
dress Cecil Baum of the committee. 


Marshfield, Wis.—The council 1s 
planning ways and means to secure 
additional electric power. Address 
Mayor Kalsched. 


Milwaukee, Wis.— Pawling & Har- 
nischfeger Co., manufacturer of elec- 
tric cranes, hoists, etc., has pur- 
chased 714 acres adjacent to its main 
works at 38th and National avenues 
for a consideration of $50,000. It 
will be utilized for future extensions 
as warranted by the volume of busi- 
ness. It is reported that the com- 
pany purposes to erect its own steel 
foundry, but no official information 
is available concerning this project. 


Racine, Wis.— Webster Electric Co. 
is taking bids for a $25,000 addition, 
two stories, 40x100 ft. Walter 
Brown, general manager. 


Hinckley, Minn.—$30.000 light and 
water bonds have been authorized. 
A. J. Hunt, city clerk. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Sales Depart- 
ment of the Minneapolis General 
Electric Co. during the week ended 
June 14 secured 381 new electric light 
and power customers with 227 kw. 
of lighting and 112 hp. in motors. 
New business connected to the com- 
pany’s lines shows a gain of 196 cus- 
tomers with 190 kw. of lighting and 
440 hp. in motors, which includes 
connection of 107 hp. for the Minne- 
sota Loan & Trust Co., 90 hp. for 
Minneapolis Brick & Supply Co., 80 
hp. for the Gould Grain Co., and 5U 
hp. for the Occident mill. Electric 
energy output was 30% greater than 
for the corresponding period a yeaı 
ago. 


Albia, Iowa.—Southern Iowa Utih- 
ties Co. will rebuild and remodel its 
power house. 


Davenport, Iowa.—Property own- 
ers on Perry street, between Second 
and Third streets, will install a boule- 
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vard system of lights in the near fu- 
ture. The sum of $2500 will be ex- 
pended. 


Dubuque, Iowa. — Dubuque city 
council is considering holding special 
election for the purpose of voting on 
a municipal electric plant. 


Storm Lake, Iowa.—Believing that 
the rates charged for electric energy 
by the Iowa Light, Heat & Powe1 
Co., are unreasonably high, steps 
have been taken by the citizens of 
Storm Lake to call an election to 
vote on the issuance of $100,000 


worth of bonds for the erection of a 


municipal plant here. 


Carthage, Mo.—The city is consid- 
ering plans for the installation of a 
new cluster lamp type electric light- 
ing system on various streets. 


Memphis, Mo.—Election to vote 
$8000 in bonds to improve the city 
light plant, failed to carry. 


St. Joseph, Mo. — Improvements 
and additions to the plant of the St. 
Joseph Street Railway, Light, Heat 
& Power Co. during the year 1919 
will amount to $1,250,000, according 
to George W. Saathoff, construction 
engineer in charge of making the ad- 
ditions and improvements on the 
street car company's power-house. 
The plans include the installation of 
three additional 10,000 kw. genera- 
tors with their boilers and accesso- 
ries, the installation of one 10,090- 
kw. turbogenerator with condensers, 
pumps, switchboard, boiler, stacks 
and other necessary „equipment. 
Heavy expenditures are planned for 
next year as well. 


_St. Louis, Mo.—National Barium & 
Chemical Co. has recently completed 
negotiations for the purchase of prop- 
erty to be used as a site for the con- 
struction of a new plant, including 
power house, administration building, 
etc. 


Springfield, Mo.—Plans are under 
consideration by the Springtield Gas 
& Electric Co. for the construction 
of a large new power plant, to in- 
crease the present capacity. It is 


said that the project will involve over 
$500,000. 


Altamount, Kans.— Election to vote 
$25,000 bonds for electrical improve- 
ments, was defeated. Archer & Stev- 
ens, Kansas City engineers. 


Americus, Kans—The people of 
Americus have been considering the 
extension of an electric line from 
Emporia. Morris Gunsworth of the 
Emporia Electric Light Co. has been 
pushing the project which will prob- 
ably be started in the near future. 


Arcadia, Kans.—The new light 
plant was totally destroyed by a 
storm recently. 

Eldorado, Kans.—An extension of 
the electric system of the Kansas 
Gas & Electric Co., that will repre- 
sent an initial investment of about 
$75.000, to carry current to the new 
oil fields in the Northwestern part ot 
the county and southern Marion 
county, will be started soon. The 
eer will go north from Towan- 
a. 


Elkhart, Kans.—Election will be 
held July 2 to vote $60,000 in bonds 
for improvements and extensions to 
the water and electric light plants. 
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Great Bend, Kans.—A white way is 
being planned. Petitions are being 
circulated to have it installed at once. 


Kansas City, Kans.—Election to 
vote $500,000 in bonds for the exten- 
sion of the light and power plant at 
Quindaro, to meet the increasing 
needs of the city. The cheap rates 
charged had brought so many new 
consumers that it was found neces- 
sary to either increase the rates or 
make huge extensions. A new sub- 
station is also to be erected. 


Larned, Kans.—Pawnee Power & 
Water Co. has been making plans for 
a substation for its transmission line. 
The station will probably be in the 
city at the electric light plant. 


Manhattan, Kans.—The power plant 
of the Rocky Ford Milling & Power 
Co., near Manhattan, was struck by 
lightning and totally destroyed. 


St. Johns, Kans.—Election to vote 
$40,000 in bonds for tle erection of a 
power plant for the city water and 
light systems, carried. Work will 
start immediately. 


Washington, Kans.—-A municipal 
light plant 1s contemplated. 


_Woodstock, Kans.— The proposi- 
tion of buying the electric light plant 
is being considered by the city. 


Beresford, S. D.—The proposition 
to issue $5000 municipal light bonds 
will be submitted to vote July 1. Ad- 
dress village clerk. 


SOUTH CENTRAL STATES. 


Frankfort, Ky.—Work of organiza- 
tion of the Frankfort & Shelbyville 
Electric Railway Co. is progressing 
favorably. Campaigns are in prog- 
ress in Louisville, Frankfort and 
Shelbyville for the sale of stock. Ad- 
dress F. W. Henkel, secretary and 
treasurer. 


Louisville, Ky.— Commercial de- 
partment of the Louisville Gas & 
Electric Co. during the week ended 
June 14 secured 64 new electric light 
and power customers with 26 kw. of 
lighting and 53 hp. in motors, and 
took contracts for wiring 24 already 
built houses. New business con- 
nected to the company’s lines shows 
a gain of 40 customers with 200 kw. 
of lighting and 30 hp. in motors. 
Output of electric energy was 11.4% 
greater than for the corresponding 
week a year ago. 


Coldwater, Miss.—Issuance of $10,- 
000 of municipal bonds for installing 
street lighting system has been voted. 
S. D. Wooten, mayor. 


McGee, Miss.—Correspondence is 
invited in reference to furnishing and 
installing following machinery in 
creamery for Mississippi State Tuber- 
culosis Sanitarium near Magee, Miss.; 
20 hp. vertical boiler, 15 hp. vertical 
engine with counter shaft drive pul- 
leys and belting: 7 kw. direct-cur- 
rent 110-volt generator with switch- 
board: and a pump head for a 125-ft. 
well, four-inch casing. Address Ben 
Price, Arch Jefferson Co., Bank 
building, Birmingham, Ala. Mr. 
Price will furnish detailed specifica- 
tions on application. 

Vicksburg, Miss.—A radio station 
will be established in Vicksburg. 
Address Chief of Park Commission- 
ers. 
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Courtland, Ala.—Farmers & Mer- 
chants Ginning Co., with a capital 
stock of $30,000 will engage in oper- 
ating a cotton gin, buying and sell- 
ing cotton, and in addition the opera- 
tion of an electric lighting company. 


Eufaula, Ala.—At meeting of the 
City Council a contract was made with 
the Foy-Shemwell Power Co., where- 
by they will take over the Eufaula 
electric light and gas plant, rebuilding 
the gas plant, which has not fur- 
nished gas for two years or more. 


Union Springs, Ala.— Arrangements 
have been completed by the City 
Council for the issuance of bonds for 
$10.000, to provide for improvements 
and extensions in the municipal elec- 
tric plant. 


Springdale, Ark. — Contract has 
been awarded to Frank Wilcox, St. 
Louis, Mo., by the city, for the con- 
struction of a new electric hight plant 
to be used for municipal service. 


Texarkana, Ark. — Southwestern 
Gas & Electric Co. contemplates the 
erection of a new group of shop build- 
ings to cost about $60,000, to include 
machine and forge shops, woodwork- 
ing and carpenter shops and other 
Structures. 


Beggs, Okla.—Beggs Power & Ice 
Co. is considering the erection of a 
new electric light plant, estimated to 
cost about $100,000. 


Drumright, Okla.——Oklahoma Gas 
& Electric Co. will supply 75 hp. in 
motors for the Rowland Gasoline Co. 


Frederick, Okla.—Election to vote 
$140,000 bonds for the extension of 
sewer system, for installation of 
white way on certain streets, and ex- 
tension of light and power service to 
part of city previously deprived, car- 
ried. Work on the projects will be- 
gin immediately. 


Garber, Okla.— The city has ar- 
ranged for the preparation of plans 
for the construction of a new electric 
light plant and the installation of a 
waterworks system. 


Sapulpa, Okla.— New business con- 
nected by the Sapulpa Electric Co. 
during the past week includes 50 hp. 
in motors for the Gypsy Oil Co. 
City of Sapulpa will install 10 addi- 
tional arc lamps during July, current 
being furnished by the Sapulpa com- 
pany. 

Abilene, Tex.—The dam which this 
city is to construct on Elm Creek, 16 
miles from here, will create a water 
storage reservoir from which the 
municipal supply will be obtained and 
the surplus used to irrigate a large 
acreage of valley land. It is also 
planned to install a hydroelectric 
plant. The cost of the project will 
be about $500,000. 


Dallas, ‘Tex.— Texas Power & Light 
Co. of Dallas has purchased the elec- 
tric light plant at Breckenridge. It 
will install new equipment and con- 
nect the plant with its extensive pow- 
er transmission system. 


Ennis, Tex.—The installation of a 
municipal light plant is being con- 
templated. 


Fort Worth, Tex.—The proposition 
of constructing a municipal electric 
light and power plant here is under 
consideration. 


trically 


ELECTRICAL REVIEW 


Fort Worth, Tex.—It is announced 
by Harry E. Robinson of Fort 
Worth, president of the executive 
board of the Fort Worth & Minerai 
Wells Interurban Railway Co., that 
the survey for the proposed line is 
about one-half finished. The road 
will be about 65 miles long, running 
between Forth Worth and Mineral 
Wells. 


Sherman, Tex.—A petition has been 
started asking a vote of the city on 
the question of building and op- 
erating a municipal light and power 
plant. An investigation has begun 
on the practicability and expense of 
such a plant. 


Temple, Tex.—The preliminary or- 
ganization of the Temple-Waco In- 
terurban Railway Co. has been ef- 
fected at Temple and arrangements 
made for the immediate survey of the 
route of the proposed line, which will 
be about 30 miles long. The execu- 
tive committee consists ot O. A. 
Ryfle of Houston, J. F. Wright and 
J. L. Davidson of Waco. 


WESTERN STATES. 


Drummond, Idaho.—The town is 
planning to build its own electric dis- 
tributing system and to purchase 
power at wholesale from one of the 
larger companies. More than $8000 
has already been subscribed toward 
the building of the system. 


Missoula, Mont. — Improvements 
which will take six months to com- 
plete and which will cost $80,000 have 
been started at the Bonner dam ot 
the Missoula Light & Water Co. 


Astoria, Ore.——Plans are under 
consideration by the Astoria Marine 
Works, for the immediate construc- 
tion of a new marine railroad esti- 
mated to cost about $500,000. All 
equipment throughout will be elec- 
operated. The Emergency 
Shipping Board has recently author- 
ized the proposed construction. 


Klamath Falls, Ore.—Big Lakes 
Box Co. has closed its plant for re- 
pairs and improvements. An addi- 
tion will be erected and electrically 
driven machinery installed. A saw- 
dust and shavings burner system to 
cost $10,000 will also be installed. 


Salem, Ore. — Considerable new 
electrical equipment will be required 
by the Valley Packing Co. in connec- 
tion with the construction of its 
proposed large packing plant, to be 
located just north of the city. 


Oroville, Wash.—The building of 
a dam in the Similkaneen gorge, 3% 
miles west of here and the installa- 
tion of an electric plant capable of 
producing 5000 hp. by the Okanogan 
Valley Power Co., is a project that 
will involve the expenditure of $150,- 
000 during the coming year. Prelim- 
inary work on the dam is under way 
and Mr. Enloe, president of the com- 
pany, announces that pouring of the 
concrete will start Aug. 1. 


Port Angeles, Wash.—Contract has 
been awarded by the Puget Sound 
Bridge & Dredging Co. for the re- 
building of the entire electrical ma- 
chinery at its plant, recently de- 
stroyed by fire. Thompson & Cas- 
tleton, 316 First avenue, South Seat- 
tle, are the contractors. 
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Seattle, Wash—The City Council 
which recently voted bonds amount- 
ing to $790,000 to finance the pro- 
posed improvements of street car 
lines, has ordered a transfer of $500,- 
000 from other departments to the 
municipal railway fund for present 
use in making extensions. The 
bonds referred to have not been 
sold, and the funds to be derived 
therefrom may not be available until 
Sept. 6. 


Seattle, Wash.— American Can Co. 
plans to enlarge its plant, increasing 
its annual capacity from 100,000,000 
to 125,000,000 cans. A new structure 
will be erected and new equipment 
installed. 


Seattle, Wash.—Ames Shipbuilding 
& Drydock Co. has commenced work 
on the construction of the first two 
pontoons of an 18,000-ton drydock at 
the shipyard. Six pontoons will be 
built, each having a lifting capacity of 


3000 tons. Electrically driven pumps 
will be installed. 
Seattle, Wash. — Expenditure of 


$195,000 for constructing of a new 
pipe line from the masonry dam at 
Camp 2 on the Cedar river to the 
city power station at Cedar Falls 
has been authorized by the city coun- 
cil. 

Seattle, Wash.—Western Coke & 
Collieries Co. has engaged Herbert 
C. Moss of the Standard Electric Co., 
as consulting engineer in connection 
with developing large areas near 
Snoqualmie. The company contem- 
plates the installation of an electric 
locomotive and haulage system, an 
aero tramway, compressor fans and 
other coal mine equipment. 


Vancouver, Wash.—The Commer- 
cil Club is planning ways and means 
to install ornamental lights on Main 
and Washington streets. 


Altadena, Cal.—Rubio Canyon Land 
and Water Association contemplates 
the installation of a pumping plant 
on Sacramento street and a pipe 
line to the reservoir. This work will 
cost about $10,000. 


Bakersfield, Cal.— Southern Cali- 


fornia Edison Co. has recently com- 


pleted negotiations for the purchase 
of property comprising 30,000 acres, 
with flumes, sawmills, and plants at 
Shaver Lake, owned by the Flume & 
Irrigation Co. for a consideration of 
about $2,000,000. It is understood 
that the site will be used for the de- 
velopment of a new hydroelectric 
project, estimated to cost $8,000,000. 


Fresno, Cal.—Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. is arranging plans for 
extensions in its cable system in the 
north and eastern sections of Fresno. 
The proposed improvements are esti- 
mated to cost about $60,000. 


Hollister, Cal.— Plans are under 
consideration by the city trustee for 
the installation of a new modern 
electrolier street lighting system for 
the city. A. M. McCray is city en- 
gineer. 


Los Angeles, Cal.— At a recent 
meeting of the City Council, plans 
were approved for the purchase of 
the entire local distributing system of 
the Southern California Edison Co. 
for a consideration_said to be_in the 
neighborhood off $11,000,000. ~The 
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State Railroad Commission has given 
the necessary authorization to the 
project, and hnal negotiations will be 
CHARLES M. COHN, vice-president 
entered into at an early date. 


Holtville, Cal.—Holton Power Co. 
has under consideration the installa- 
tion of electric generating equipment 
in the dismantled power house at 
Holtville. The cost is about $75,000, 
and it is estimated that 1000 hp. can 
be developed. E. A. Judy, district 
manager. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison will install in Big Creek 
Plant No. 2, situated in Fresno coun- 
ty. 240 miles from Los Angeles, an 
additional 2200 hp. generator which 
will necessitate the construction of 
an additional pipe line requiring 100 
tons of steel. Later on a similar 
unit will be required at No. 1 power 
house under substantially the same 
conditions. 


Porterville, Cal—The City Council 
has under advisement plans for the 
establishment of a municipal elec- 
tric light plant. 


Mare Island, Cal.—Bureau of Yards 
and Docks. Navy Department,. is 
planning to practically double the 
present capacity of the power plant 
at the Mare Island navy yard, in- 
cluding other extensive improvement 
work. 


San Juan, Cal.—Rapid progress is 
being made by the Sierra & San 
Francisco Power Co. on the construc- 
tion of a new electric substation 
fronting on the California Central 
Railroad, to be used for the furnish- 
ing of electric power to the Coast 
Counties Gas & Electric Co. 


Santa Cruz, Cal.—Coast Counties 
Gas & Electric Co. has been granted 
permission by the Board of Supervi- 
sors, Hollister, for the erection and 
operation of new electric transmis- 
sion lines on the county roads and 
peblic highways. 

Vallejo, Cal—The Navy Depart- 
ment is planning for the immediate 


construction of a new power plant at 
the naval coaling station at California 


Bay, the work being estimated to cost — 


$20,000. 
Yuma, Cal.—The State Railroad 
Commission has recently granted 


permission to Sanguinette & Ewing, 
operating the Yuma Ice Co., to en- 


gage in the distribution of electric 
power in the outlying districts ot 
Yuma. Service will be furnished by 


the Southern Sierras Power Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


{Addresses of firms referred to tn these 
trade opportunities may be obtained by 
writing to the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., or 
its branch and local co-operative offices. 
Request for each opportunity should be on 
a separate sheet und the fille number 
given.) 


Electrical Machinery (29,684).— 
Electrical machinery and supplies are 
required by an industrial corporation 


in Italy. Correspondence may be in 
English. References. 


ELECTRICAL REVIEW 


Electrical Implements (29,717y.— 
The representation of manufacturers 
of synthetic dyes, dyeing and finish- 
ing machinery, mercerizing machines, 
all kinds of electrical implements, and 
motor cars is desired by a commer- 
cial agent in Belgium. Correspond- 
ence may be in English. 


Motors, Li ri lie Plants, Etc. (29,- 
723).—One hp. Pelton wheel, 400 
linear ft. of 8-inch piping, one dyna- 
mo to transmit 40 hp. by cable, 100 
lin. ft. of electric cable for same, one 
40-hp. motor to drive machinery, 2 
tons of 26 B. W. G. corrugated roof- 
ing iron; electric hghting plants and 


storage batteries; agricultural and 
other tools, etc., are required by a 
man in India. References. 


Electrical Goods (29,711). — The 
purchasing agent of a firm having 
large department stores in several 
different countries 1s in the United 
States and wishes to purchase imme- 
diate delivery wearing apparel, elec- 
trical goods, bakery machinery, etc. 
Payment, cash, or terms suitable to 
seller. References. 


Electric Lighting, Heating and 
Cooking Appliances (29,724). — An 
electrical engineer in New Zealand 
wishes to secure prices and discounts 
on electric Hhghting. heating and 
cooking appliances, also oil engines 
and generators for isolated lighting 


plants. Reference. 
Electrical Materials (29,682).—A 
firm in Brazil desires to purchase 


electrical materials of all kinds, such 
as wire cables, insulators, sockets, 
globes, plugs, fuses, switches and in- 
terrupters. A list and description of 
the supplies required was forwarded 
and may be examined at the Bureau 
or its district offices. (Refer to file 
No. 117.955.) Correspondence should 
be in Portuguese. References. 


Electrical Industry Supplies, Fix- 
tures, Cable-Making Machinery (29,- 
627) —The purchase by a company 
in India of electrical industry sup- 
plies, gas and electric fixtures, steel 
boilers, various metals, engines, elec- 
trical cable-making machinery, flour- 
mill machinery. motion-picture ma- 
chinery. porcelain insulators, and 
porcelain articles used in electrical 
industries is desired. Terms, cash 
against documents. Reference. 


PROPOSALS 


Electric Pump—The city of Baton 
Rouge, La., will receive bids until 
July 1 for a direct-connected motor- 
driven vacuum pump, 100 hp. induc- 
tion motor and other equipment. 
W. E. Atkinson is city engineer. 


Boiler and Stoker Equipment.— 
Bids will be received by E. S. El- 
wood, secretary State Hospital Com- 
mission, Capitol building, until 3 p. 
m., July 1, for the installation of boil- 
er and stoker equipment, coal and 
ash handling apparatus, etc., in the 
State Hospital at Central Islip, N. Y. 


Electric Glue Pots and Locomo- 
tivcs.—Bids will be received by the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. 
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C., for three new electric rack drive 
locomotives, to be delivered at the 
South Charleston (W. Va.) navy yard 
(Schedule 4098); a miscellaneous 
quantity of eletcric glue pots, 120- 
volt direct current, delivery at the 
South Brooklyn (N. Y.) navy yard 
and a miscellaneous number of port- 
able electric glue pots, 2-quart capac- 
iy. 129-volts, direct current, to be de- 
ivered at Mare Island, Cal. (Schedule 
4140). 


Electrical Work.—Bids will be 
opened in the office of the Supervis- 
ing Architect, Treasury Depart- 


ment, Washington, D. C., at 3 p. m. 
July 10 for turnishing and delivery 
at the site the materials required for 
the construction of the United 
States Post Office building at Vin- 
ton, Iowa, including materials for 
concrete, stone, granite, brick, lumber. 
painting, electrical work, etc. Bills 
of quantities and specifications may be 
obtained from the custodian of the 
site at Vinton, lowa, or at the above 
office, in the discretion of the Super- 
vising Architect. James A. Wet- 
more, Acting Supervising Architect. 


Lighting Fixtures.—Sealed propo- 
sals will be opened in the oftce of the 
Supervising Architect, Treasury De- 
partment, Washington, D. C., at 3 p. 
m. July 1 for furnishing and installing 
lighting fixtures in the South Build- 
ing, Hygienic Laboratory, U. S. 
Public Health Service, Washington, 
D. C., in accordance with drawing and 
specifications, copies of which may be 
had at the above office. Proposals 
are desired only from those qualihed 
to produce work of the highest grade, 
both artistically and mechanically, 
and the right 1s reserved to refuse to 
send the drawings and specifications 
to or to receive proposals from any- 
one who, in the opinion of the Super- 
vising Architect, is not so qualihed. 
James A. Wetmore, Acting Super- 


- vising Architect. 


INCORPORATIONS 


Mineral Wells, Tex.—Central Pow- 
er & Light Co., has been incorporated 
by Ira J. Kerr, Roy R. Poe & M. B. 
Milburn; capital $250,000. - 


Brooklyn, N. Y—E. T. Schenck 
Corp. Capital, $5000. To manufac- 
ture storage batteries, etc. Incorpo- 
rators: S. W. Smith, E. T. Schenck, 
and E. A. Pollack, 60 Wall street. 


Rochester, N. Y.—General Street 
Signal Corp. Capital, $75,000. To 
manufacture automatic signals, etc. 
P : . Yawman, G. 

. Ford. and E. J. Dwyer, of Roches- 


ber. N. Y. 
New York, N. Y.—Canton Pneu- 
matic Compress, Inc. incorporated 


with a capital of $250,000 to’ engage 
in a general electrical engineering 
capacity. Incorporators: George G. 
Steigler, W. F. O’Keefe, and . 
Dowdell, Wilmington, Del. 


Lenoir, N. C.—Buffalo Power Co. 

ital, $125,000. To operate a local 

lieht and power plant. T. H. Bray- 
hill is thè (principal incorporator. 
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C. S. Coler Manager of Educational Dept. Westinghouse 
Company—E. B. Katte President N. Y. Electrical Society 


ARTHUR Kınc Woon, formerly 
president of the Franklin Trust Co., 
has been elected vice-president and 
treasurer of Westinghouse, Church, 
Kerr & Co., New York. 


May. W.E. HARKNESS, O. R.C, 
formerly electrical engineer ‘of: the 
Western Electric Co. and Hall Switch 
& Signal Co., has affiliated himself with 
the engineering staff of the American 
Manganized Steel Co., Chicago. He 
will be in charge of the work of stand- 
ardizing production methods at the 


company’s various plants throughout 
the West. 


PauL A. WESTBURG, president 
of the Westburg Engineering Co., Chi- 
cago, which is also the western repre- 
sentative of the Weston Electrical In- 
strument Co. and the Ward Leonard 
Electric Co., has been elected secretary 
of the Rotary Club of Chicago. Mr. 
Westburg has for many years been 
active in electrical circles in Chicago 
and has been very helpful in building up 
the Electric Club of Chicago of which 
he is at present the chairman of the 
House Committee. 


CH RLES M. COHN, vice-president 
of the Consolidated Gas, Electric Light 
& Power Co.. Baltimore, was recently 
elected president of the Industrial Corp. 
ot Baltimore City. He succeeds John 
R. Bland, who is now chairman of the 
corporation’s board of directors. The 
Industrial Corp. is the outgrowth of the 
Aldred Industrial Survey of Baltimore 
and has already greatly aided in the 
organization and establishment of in- 
dustries in Baltimore. It has an aggre- 
gate capitalization of more than $5,000,- 
000 and employs more than 4000 work- 
ers. In addition to his affiliation with 
the above companies, Mr. Cohn is di- 
rector and secretary of the Industrial 
Building Co., director of the Fidelity 
Trust Co., director of the Arundel Sand 
& Gravel Co. and director of the Hess 


Steel Corp. 
Davin A. BELDEN, Haverhill, 
Mass., is now associated with the Harry 


M. Hone Engineering Co., Boston, 
Mass.. in the capacity of vice-president. 
Mr. Belden was born in Aurora, Ill., 
about 50 years ago and received his 
education at Racine College, Wis. From 
1892 to 1900 he served as general man- 
ager of the Georgia Railway & Electric 
Co.. Atlanta, Ga., continuing in this 
position until his election as vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Birm- 
ingham Railway, Light & Power Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. He was subsequently 
called to New England as president of 
the group of railway, light and power 
companies controlled by the New 
Hampshire Electric Railways. Mr. 
Belden will continue as executive head 
and president of the companies with 
which he is now associated, but he will 
be less active in matters of operating 
detail, this work being delegated to local 
officials in Haverhill and Portsmouth. 


C. C. STouFFER, for a number of 
years chief electrician of the Cham- 
bersburg, Greencastle & Waynesboro 
Street Railway Co. and superintendent 
of the Waynesboro Electric Co. 
Waynesboro, Pa., has resigned. Mr. 


Stouffer will be succeeded by Wilbur 


Krise. 


C. S. CoLER, director of trade 
training at the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has been appointed manaager of 
the educational department of the com- 
pany. Mr. Coler was graduated from 
Cornell University in 1911 with the 
degree of Electrical Eingineer, after 
which he entered the graduate student 
course of the Westinghouse company 
at East Pittsburgh. In the early fall 
of the same year he was appointed di- 
rector of mechanical drawing in the 
Casino Technical Night School, an in- 
stitution supported by the Westinghouse 


C. S. Coler. 


company to promote the éducation of 
the young men and women working for 
the company, who wish to better pre- 
pare themselves for their work by eve- 
ning study. After spending three years 
in the capacity of instructor, Mr. Coler 
was appointed manager of the entire 
evening school, and director of trades 
training of the company, retaining this 
position until his recent appointment 
as manager of the educational depart- 
ment and president of the Casino Tech- 
nical Night School. This appointment 
was made possible by the resignation of 
C. R. Dooley, who has accepted a posi- 
tion with the Standard Oil Co. to pro- 
mote educational work in that organi- 
zation. Mr. Coler has taken a very 
active part in the promotion of educa- 
tional work in Pittsburgh, being presi- 
dent of the local chapter of the Na- 
tional Association of Corporation 
Schools, a member of the Society of 
Engineering Education, and chairman 
of the technical sections of the West- 
inghouse Club. 


THomMaAS B. INGLIS has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of the secur- 
ities department of Oklahoma Gas & 
Electric Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


W. L. BuRROUGHS, formerly as- 
sistant district engineer of the Electric 
Storage Battery Co. at the Chicago 
office, is now in charge of the indus- 
trial truck department of the company 
at the Chicago branch. Mr. Burroughs 
entered the national service in August, 
1917, and in October of the same year 
he sailed for France, acting there under 
the commission of first lieutenant in 
the air service as pilot, pursuing this 
service for 16 months. He returned to 
the States on March | of this year and 
rejoined the Electric Storage Battery 
Co. in his present capacity. 


E. B. KATTE, president-elect of the 
New York Electrical Society, has for 
many years been chief engineer of 
electric traction of the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad. He is well known for 
the work he has done in connection 
with the electrification of the various 
lines of the New York Central in New 
York City and vicinity. This undertak- 
ing included the construction of two 
20,000-kw. central power stations, nine 
substations, batteries and electric loco- 
motives, car equipment and the third- 
rail and transmission systems required. 
Mr. Katte was born in St. Louis on 
Oct. 16, 1871, and in 188] entered the 
Cutler School in New York. Eight 
years later he went to Sibley College, 
Cornell University, and was graduated 
from that institution in 1893 with the 
degree of mechanical engineer. After 
his graduation Mr. Katte traveled 
through Switzerland and Germany to 
make a study of electro-hydraulic 
plants, and upon returning to this coun- 
try he took up work at Cornell in the 
design of vertical marine type engines 
and mechanical and electrical testing. 
He completed this course in 1894, re- 
ceiving the post-graduate degree of 
Master of Mechanical Engineering. He 
was for a short time associated with 
Henry R. Worthington, later becoming 
assistant engineer in charge of the di- 
rection of the superstructure of the 
Park avenue viaduct of the New York 
Central Railroad in New York City. 
In 1898 he was appointed mechanical 
engineer in the engineering department 
of the company. His duties in this po- 
sition embraced the design and instal- 
lation of mechanical and electrical ap- 
pliances for coaling stations, electric 
light and power plants for small pas- 
senger and freight stations, yards, of- 
fices, shops, transfer tables, cranes, etc. 
In November, 1906, he was promoted 
to the position of chief engineer of 
electric traction, which position he has 
since held. He is a fellow member of 
the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers and is also a member of va- 
rious engineering and railroad organi- 
zations. 
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Financial News 
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Reorganization Plan of Yolo Water 
& Power Co. 


The Corporation Trust Co. of America, 
Delaware representative of the new con- 
cern, announces the incorporation of the 
Yolo Water & Power Corp. under the 
laws of Delaware recently, this being the 
new holding company which will take 
over the control of the Yolo Water & 
Power Cc., under the plan of reorganiza- 
tion. This plan provides for issuance of 

2,550,006 of an authorized $3,000,000 of 
6% preferred stock of $100 par value, 
20,000 shares authorized and issued of 
common stock of no par value; and $360,- 
00U, authorized and issued, 7% five-year 
collateral notes. The holding company 
will sell the notes for cash to settle the 
obligations of Yolo Water & Power Co. 
and to provide working capital. The 
$2,550,000 preferred stock will be offered 
to holders of $2,392,000 Yolo Water & 
Power Co. bonds at the rate of $1,000 
preferred for every $1600 Yolo bonds, and 
$158,000 in exchange for $575,000 Yolo 
Water & Power Co. 7% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock. 

There are at present outstanding $10,- 
000,000 bonds, held by J. White & Co., 
which will be surrendered to the amount 
of $7,312,000 to the holding company and 
of which $2,392,000 will be exchanged for 
preferred stock of the holding company. 
Of the balance, $196,000 is held for col- 
iateral for loans to be delivered to the 
holding company when loans are paid 
and $100,000 in the hands of the trustees 
for sinking fund (surrendered and re- 
stored). 

The articles of incorporation forbid the 
issue of prior security in excess of $360,- 
000 without consent of over 60% of pre- 
ferred stock. No dividends will be dce- 
clared on preferred until a fund of $150,- 
000 has been accumulated out of earn- 
ings. 

The company is the one which has in 
hand the Indian Valley enterprise, which 
it has been determined can be best ac- 
complished by the creation of the new 
corporation, the securities of which 
would be purchased by the farmers and 
bankers of Yolo County, Cal. The pro- 
posed contract of the Yolo Water & 
Power Co. to divert and distribute the 
Indian Valley waters, contemplates the 
payment of the interest of its bonds, op- 
erating expenses, maintenance and a 50- 
year sinking fund of not more than 2% 
per annum on whatever amount of bonds 
may be needed to complete this enter- 
prise. The 20,000 shares of common stock 
of the holding company will be used in 
connection with the above financing and 
for adjustment purposes. The reasons 
given for the creation of a holding com- 
pany is to conserve the present relations 
existing between the company and its 
customers in Yolo county and avoid an 
expensive receivership. 

The total preferred stock issue of 
Yolo Water & Power Co. is $1,000,000, of 
which %125.000 is owned by the company 
and will be cancelled or delivered to the 
holding company. Eventually the hold- 
ing company, as the owner of all or sub- 
stantial majority of the honds of Yolo 
Water & Power Co., will probably fore- 
close the deed of trust securing the pres- 
ent bond issue. The power of voting the 
preferred stock of the holding company 
will be vested for five vears in the fol- 
lowing three trustees: A. Seott-Fliott. 
Livervool: Rafael R. Govin, New York, 
and Arthur C. Huston, Woodland. The 
depositaries for the bends are the Oak- 
jand Bank of Savines. Oakland, Cal., and 
Tlovds Bank, Liverpool, Eng. 

Nothing in the reorganization plan con- 
templates an abandonment of the de- 
velopment of power. The company can 
operate an irrigation concern until such 
time as a change in the power situation 
will permit use of the waters of Clear 
Lake and possibly those of Indian Valley 
for power as Well as irrigation. 

The independent corporation will ac- 
quire and complete the Little Indian Val- 
ley project and the Yolo Water & Pow- 
er Co, will then contract to purchase the 
entire Woter supply. Estimated net earn- 
Inss of Yolo Water & Power Co. from 
this source will thus be increased by 
$10,000, making a total of $190,000 or 


more, 
ment of bonds of the Little Indian Val- 
ley project, the properties shall pass to 
Yolo Water & Power Co. or its suc- 
cessor. 


Minnesota Public Utility Act. 


The legislature of Minnesota recently 
passed an act whereby cities of the third 
and fourth classes in the State of Minne- 
sota, Whether existing under a special or 
general law, or under a home rule char- 
ter, are empowered through the city 
council of like governing body, by or- 
dinance, to prescribe from time to time 
the rates which any public service cor- 
poration supplying' gas or electric current 
for lighting or power purposes within 
that city may charge for such service. 


Financial Need of Utilities. 


Public utilities officials of Ilinois met 
in Springfield recently to discuss the 
financial situation which they must meet 
during the next few years. In a prelim- 
inary announcement they assert that the 
Ilinois companies will require the in- 
vestment of $450,000,000 additional cap- 
ital during the next five years if the 
properties are to be maintained at a 
point where they can give adequate serv- 
ice at reasonable rates. 

Statistics presented by managers of the 
companies indicate that one-third of all 
the citizens of the state are directly or 
indirectly interested in the public utilities 
in a financial way and that 16% of all the 
people of the state are in the employ of 
the properties concerned. 


Marconi International Marine Com- 
munication Co., Ltd. 


The report issued in London, England, 
on June 11 showed substantial expan- 
sion of the business of this company dur- 
ing’ the year ended December, 1918. The 
gross revenue at $2,816,027 was an ad- 
vance of $162,738, the increase, as in the 
previous year, being mainly derived from 
rentals of additional ships fitted. The 
restrictions on private messages from 
ships at sea were only removed on May 1 
of this year. The net profit for the year 
was $931,709. A dividend of 15% for the 
year was declared on 600,000 shares of 
$5 each and 5%% interest was paid on 
$557.000 first mortgage debentures. The 
balance carried forward subject to ex- 
cess profit duty for 1916, 1917 and 1918 
is $708,800. 

The total number of public telegraph 
stations owned and worked by the com- 
pany on the high seas increased from 
2265 to 2549 during the year. The or- 
ganization of the company together with 
that of its associated companies, with a 
total of over 4000 mercantile vessels 
fitted with Marconi telegraph stations, 
has continued to render inestimable serv- 
ice. The Amalgamated Wireless (Aus- 
tralasia), Limited, in which the company 
is interested, has naid 5% dividend. In 
May. 1919, the capital of the company was 
increased to $7.500.000 and 600,000 new 
shares were offered to the shareholders 
at par. 


Milwaukee Company Files Report. 


AS reouired by the railroad commis- 
sion in its order of April 4, 1919, the Mil- 
waukee Light. Heat & Traction Co has 
filed reports showing capital expenditure 
work orders completed during April. The 
company also submitted reports to the 
commission showing its income account 
for the Milwaukee city and suburban rail- 
wav. 

In respect to its earnings the company’s 
letter to the commission says in part: 

“We also enclose herewith utility in- 
come accounts for the Milwaukee city 
and suburban and the two svstems com- 
bined, showing results for the month of 
April, 1919. four months ended April 30. 
1919. and for the 12 months ended April 
20, 1919. These statements have been ar- 
ranged to compare with the utility income 
account as shown bv the commission in 
the April 4. 1919, order. 

“A condensed statement of the es- 
sential information appearing in these 


It is proposed that after retire-. 


tables for the four months and twelve 
months periods respectively ending April 
30, 1919, is given immediately below: 


CITY AND SUBURBAN RAILWAY. 


12 months 4 months 
ended ended 
Apr. 30, 1919. Apr. 30, 1919. 
Operating rev- 
enues ........ $ 6,060,071.99 $ 3,156,725.67 
Operating ex- 
penses ....... §,557,973.23 1,959,962.02 
Net operating 
revenues .... 502,998.76 196,763.65 
Total utility 
capital ... . 17,237,614.00 17,313,941.00 
Per cent return 
earned bibs 2.91% 1.14% 


‘We also submit utility income ac- 
counts for the Milwaukee city and su~ 
burban railway utilities for the month of 
April, 1919, and for the four months 
ended April 30. 1919, showing a compari- 
son between the actual revenues, ex- 
penses and net revenue available for re- 
turn and the corresponding figures de- 
rived from the commission's estimated 
revenues, expenses and net operating 
revenue for a six months’ period, as 
shown in the April 4, 1919, order. 

“These tables show that while the com- 
mission’s estimates of revenues are close- 
lv approximated by the actual revenues 
earned, operating expenses are consider- 
ably in excess of the allowances contained 
in the commission's estimate, with the 
result that net revenues available for re- 
turn are less than half the amounts esti- 
rated bv the commission as being avail- 
able. The net results disclosed by these 
tables, together with the resulting wav 
and structures and maintenance of equin- 
ment expenses per car mile. compared 
with the commission’s allowances per car 
mile, are summarized below: 


APRIL, 1919. 


s Railroad Results 
commission of op- 
estimate. eratinn. 


Net operating revenue....$107,973 $ 47.192 
Per cent return on utility 

capital 24 uG woe a tees 0.62 0 27 
Way and structures 

maintenance, cents per 

Car mile cia caine aes 2.44 4.29 
B-uinment maintenance 

cents per car mile..... 1.73 2.26 


FOUR MONTHS, ENDED APRIL, 1919. 


Net operating’ revenue... .$431,890 $196.763 
Per cent veturn on utility 


Capital erena tna eat a4 2.49 1.14 
Way and structures 

maintenance, cents per 

car mile ....enessseense 1.73 1.86 
Equipment maintenance 

cents per car mile .... 2.44 4.90 


The letter sent to the railroad commis- 
sion is signed by S. B. Way. vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the com- 
pany. 


Dividends. 


American Power & Light Co. has de- 
clared a dividend of 1%% on preferred 
stock, payable July 1 to stock of record 
June 2 


The board of directors of the Northern 
Ohio Traction & Light Co. has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 1%% on preferred 
stock, pavable July 1 to stockholders of 
record June 10. 


Washington Water Power Co. has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 1%. pay- 
able July 1 to stock of record June 15. 


Duluth Edison Electrie Co. has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 112% on 
preferred stock. payable July 1 to stock 
of record June 20. 


Ottawa Light, Heat & Power Co., Ltd., 
bas declared a quarterly dividend of 140%, 
payable July 1 to stock of record June 70. 

Kansas Gnas & Electrie Co. has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 1%% on 
preferred stock. pavable Julv 1 toa stock 
of record June, 21; 
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For the 
Readjustment Period—What? 


XLII. 


Week before last we had the pleasure of a visit here from Mr. R. H. Ballard, President-elect of the 
National Electric Light Association, who was on his way home to Los Angeles from the convention 
recently held at Atlantic City. In the ELECTRICAL REVIEW dated June 14 there appears an inter- 
view with Mr. Ballard, the salient features of which are as follows: 


CLL REVIVAL of all clssociation activities and 

conducting them on a scale greater than cver. 

Expansion of the Association through development 
ef geographic sections so as to make the organization 
truly national and representative of the central-station 
industry in all the 48 states of the Union. 

Representation of the Association at cach geo- 
graphic or state convention. 

Stimulating the work of the company sections 
upon whose membership depends so much of central- 
station success. . 

Changing the administrative organisation so that 
cach of the four vice-presidents of the Association has 
gencral supervision over certain departments of its 
work, | 

Carrying out the slogan, “Everybody works,” both 
in the Association and throughout the industry. 

Carrying out plans to make employes take personal 
interest in the utility. 

Co-operation with other branches of the electrical 
industry—manufacturers, jobbers, contractors, dealers 
—so as to secure much greater devclopment of the 
entire industry, possibly along the lines of the Califor- 
nia Co-operative Campaign. 

Fostering of true conservation of natural rce- 
sources through development of water povwecrs. 

Interconnection of power systems to meet the cnor- 
mous power demands of the future, duc to general 
electrification of railroads and industrics. 

Demonstrating the idea “Service first.” 

Letting the public know what high-grade service 
means so that its appreciation will be spontancous. 

Showing the need for fair return on capital so that 
there may be secured the additional new capital fre- 
quently needed for development work. 


The above program, if faithfully and energeti:ally followed out during the coming year, will be of 
tremendous benefit not only to the electrical industries—every phase of them—but also to the country 
as a whole. I know of no single way in which electrical men of all classes can do more to contribute 
to the progressive development of their business than by lending Mr. Ballard and his associates every 
possible measure of co-operation. For the present period of readjustment, and for many years to come, 


this work will be a factor of vital importance. 
C. A. TUPPER, President, 


International Trade Press, Inc., Chicago. 
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The board of directors of the Colorado 
Power Co. has declared a quarterly div- 
idend of %%, payable July 15 to stock of 
record June 30. 


Westinghouse Air Brake Co. has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of $1.75 per 
eee payable July 31 to stock of record 
July 


El Paso Electric Co. has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of $3 per share, 
payable July 14 to stockholders of record 
July 2. 


Eastern Texas [Electric Co. has de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of $2.50 per 
share, also a semi-annual dividend of $4 
per share on preferred stock, payabie 
July 1 to stock of record June 20. 


A quarterly dividend of 1%% has been 
declared by the Philadelphia Co., pay- 
able July 31 to stock of record July 1. 


The Duyuesne Light Co. has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 1%% on preferrcd 
stock, payable Aug. 1 to stockholders of 
record July 1. 


Western United Gas & Electric Gains 
in Profits. 

An increase in both gross and net earn- 
ings is shown by the report of the West- 
ern United Gas & Electric Co., made puvo- 
lic recently: 

The operating figures follow: 

Fiscal vear ending 
Jan. 31, 
1919. 1918. 
eee $1,985,442 $1,846,590 
Oper. exp. and taxes.. 1,220,212 1,144,809 


Net income ......... $ 765,229 $ 702,080 
Bond interest ......... 326,283 314,066 


Gross earnings 


Surplus over interest 
on bonds ........+- $ 438,945 $ 387,414 


Earnings. 

TELEPHONE & TELE- 

GRAPH. 

For April— 1919, 1918. 
Gross oper. revenue. .$3,596,458 $2,903,417 
Net oper. revenue . 1,940,139 1,626, '570 
Cperating income.... 1,739,189 1,362,069 


COLUMBIA GAS & ELECTRIC. 


The company and its subsidiary prop- 
erties report for April is as follows: 


AMERICAN 


Gross earningS 2... cece ee ee ee ee eee $998 633 
Net after taXeS 2.0... .. 0c cee cere nee 514,709 
Total nët ~ so eed eee e se a aaa 686,193 
Surplus after charges ............ 284,444 


WESTERN STATES GAS & ELECTRIC. 
Earnings of the Western States Gas & 


Electric Company (Delaware) for the 
month of May, 1919, and for the 12 
months ended May "$1, 1919, together 
with comparison with corresponding! 
previous periods, are reported as follows: 
Month of May-- 1919, 1918. 
Gross earnings ...... $ 151,201 $ 130,669 
Net earnings ......66 63,603 36,236 
Year ended May 31— 
ross earnings ...... 1,731.003 1,494,523 
Net earnings ........ 659,521 655,625 


CONSUMERS POWER CO. 
The Consumers Power Co. reports earn- 
ings as follows: 


April— 1919. 1915. 
Gross earnings ...... $ 642.775 $ 501,724 
Net earnings ........ $00,650 275,258 
Balance after interest 173,917 160,907 

Twelve months— 

Cross earnings ...... 7.241.233 5.936.655 
Net earrings ........ 2,060 141 2,456,450 
Balance after dividends 926,171 S06,180 


NORTHERN STATES POWER CO. 

Earnings of Northern States Power Co. 
and subsidiaries for the month of May, 
1914, and the 12 months ended May 3i, 
1919, compared with the corresponding 
previous periods are reported as follow.: 


Month of May— 1919., 1 YX. 
Gross earMminks ...... $ 720,016 $ 592.524 
Net earninggS ....... 310,806 250 271 

Year ended May 31— 

(Gross earnings ...... 9,111,948 7.570,772 
Net earnings oe... ee) OAT TNO 3.245.333 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH. 
For April — 1919. 1918, 
Gross oper, revenue, $8 462.853 $7.471.673 


Net oper. revenue oo. 2.680.545 T5ST.876 


Operatunge income ... 2.28 771 124,956 
Net oper revenue ... BETTON? 6.632000 
Operating Income .... FPSO 27 Aoab bad 
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NEW JERSEY POWER & LIGHT. 
Statement of operating income, March, 


Vol. 14—No. 26. 


KANSAS CITY RAILWAYS. 
For the year ended June 30, 1918: Gross, 


1919, and March, 1918: 9 IDIR $8,160,160; operating expenses, taxes, etc., 
` , glee 18. a $7.041.522; net, $1,115,038; total income, 
Gross revenues ....... $28,758.13 $21,129.08 $1,148,234: fixed charges, $1,587,258; deficit 
Operating expenses and for year, 3439, 019. 
TOROS ose a e6ed 18,115.86 14,610.75 
Operating income ...$10,642.27 $ 6,618.34 Se TILT OI BR, RAILWAY 
WEST PENN. RAILWAYS. For April— 1919 1915S. 
(Including subsidiaries.) Gioss earnings ...... $2,007,033 $1,721,352 
For the year ended Dec. 31— Net earnings ........ 747,600 599.144 
, 1918. 1917. Balance ...........08- 210.036 104,871 
GOSS, 666020 eet 465.05 $9,352,904 $7,525,849 Twelve months— 
Net id wh ahane.e due wae os 3,097,472 2,867,430 Gross earnings ...... 23,386,932 20,311,435 
Total income ........ 3,462,768 3,031,615 Net earnings ........ 7,956,370  6,95,1390 
Balance after charges Balance ........eceees 1,702,514 1,480,160 
and dividends ..... 1.347.822 1.135.857 Balance after dividend 625.344 403,250 
CITIES SERVICE CoO. 
12 mos. ending 12 mos ending Month of Month of 
May 31, 191). May 31, 1918. May, 1919. May, 1918. 
TOSS earningS ......c cece ee eee $21,774,547.47  $20,487,577.35  $1,785.852.76  $1,925,285.93 
TEEXPONSOS. cis nue ae alae ee alee 652,125.85 390,022.68 61,994.25 38,361.85 
Net earnings ..........008- $21,122,121 59 $20, 097,554. oy $1,723,858.51  $1,886,924.05 
Interest on debentures ....... 1,037,817.16 $29 7. 171,061.66 5,897.17 


Net to stock 
Dividends preferred stock ... 


Net to common stock and 
reserves 


Debenture fund 
Contingent fund 
Stock surplus 
Surplus reserve 
Surplus 


Total surplus and reserves ............-. 


Number of times preferred 
dividend was earned ....... 
Per cent earned on average 


amount of common stock 
outstanding’ ............-00. 54.94% 
Preferred stock outstanding .............- n 


In hands of public 
Owned by company 


Common stock outstanding ..............265 


In nands of public ........ 0-2 ce eee ee ees 


Owned by company ........ 0... cee eee eee 
Series B 7% convertible debentures......... 
In hands of public ................. 0000. 


Series C 7% convertible debentures.... 
In hands of public ............. Keeda 


eaa e eae tee od $20,084,304. 13 
. 4$,.068,637.5 
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sespe ee M‘ 
oaseteeoeeeer eee et*eeorewreee tse ee eer ere eer ee ee ses eee ee eee eee l 


- @eeeeeeeeveteoesev eevee soe 


oeeee 


$20 059,257.21  $1,552,796.85 $1.881,026.9] 


3,916,314.50 344,560.00 336,122.09 
$16.172.942.71  $1,208.236.85  $1,544,903.01 
iS aes EEE AEE a a2 $ 683,907.68 


577,440.42 


31,260,846.75 
$40,476.939.79 


5.13 
e 
60.90% 
A ARA A $72,458,660.36 
$70.139,212.16 
2,319,388.20 
E eee $36,788,451.31 
$33,427.005 67 
3,361,445.64 
oP ym eee ss $11,380,500.00 
$11,380,500.00 
Ss cratered $17,500,000.00 
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COMPARISON OF CLOSING-BID PRICES OF SECURITIES OF LEAD- 


ING ELECTRICAL COMPANIES. 
Quotations furnished by F. M. Zeier & Co.. Rookery Bldg.. Chicago. 


Div. rate. Bid Bid 
Public Utilities. Per cent. June 17. June 24. 
Adirondack Electric Power of Glens Falls, common............ 6 15 15 
Adirondack Electric Power of Glens Falls. preferred........... 6 76 Th 
American Gas & Electric of New York, common...........-. 10-+extra 170 170 
American Gas & Electric of New York. preferred............... 6 42 411% 
American Light & Traction of New York. common............ 265 268 
American Light & Traction of New York. preferred........... 6 99 99 
American Power & Light of New York, common...........++... 4 72 72 
American Power & Light of New York, preferred............... 6 74 72 
American Public Utilities of Grand Rapids. common............ Ea 10 10 
American Public Utilities of Grand Rapids. preferred........... T 35 3S 
American Telephone & Telegraph of New York ...........86.0. fe 10624 107) 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, common......... as 516 als 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, particip.. ..... 7 12 12 
American Water Works & Elec. of New York, tirst preferred... .. 69 6N 
Appalachian Power, CommMmoOn.......essssssesseosess sees eee etene ca 4 5 
Appalachian Power, preferred... .. 0. ccc cc ccc cee ene eee enseeng, 7 12 15 
Cities Service of New York, common.............ccc cece cerns +extra 370 75 
Cities Service of New York, preferred... .... 0.0.0... cee eee eeu 6 79 TA 
Commonwealth Edison of Chicago 2... 0... ccc ee ee ee ee wees mn 8 111 112 
Comm. Power, Railway & Light of Jackson. common........... te 28 28 
Comm, Power, Railway & Light of Jackson, preferred.......... 6 R4 64 
Federal Light & Traction of New York, common........... ae hae 114, 2 
Federal Light & Traction of New York, prefetred............... BM 47 48 
THinois Northern Utilities of Dixon ....0...00.. 0. 0c. eee ee eae 6 T ra 
Middle West Utilities of Chicago, common............-.00088 2+extra 36 RF Aas 
Middle West Utilities of Chicago, preferred... cc... eee ec ene R 62 60 
Northern States Power of Chicago, Common..........0c0080eecen ; T2 q 
Northern States Power of Chicago, preferred. ..... 0... ..0008- ex. .div.7 a0 80 
Pacific Gas & Electric of San Francisco, common............... D 611% 65 
Pacifie Gas & Electric of San Francisco, preferred... .........0., 6 SR RR 
Publie Service of Northern Illinois, Chicago, common........... T an a0 
Public Service of Northern Tinois. Chicago, preferred.......... R ae 93 
Republie Railway & Lirht of Youngstown, common............ 4 17 17t 
republice Railway & Lirht of Youngstown. preferred........... 6 54 5 
Standard Gas & Electric of Chicago, common..........0. 0000s PK S4 32 
Standard Gas & Electrice of Chicago. preferred. .............0.. 6 46 46 
Tennessee Railway, Light & Power of Chattanooga, common...  .. 61, b'2 
Tennessee Railway, Light & Power of Chattanooga., preferred... 6 20 20 
United Light & Railways of Grand Rapids, common........ rat 4 49 49 
United Light & Railways of Grand Rapids, preferred........... G 74 T 
Western Power of San Francisco, common..........0200ec eee eae 22 22 
Western Union Telegraph of New York ...sssasasossesre nesso extra Susy 9i 
Industries. 
Vleetrie Storage of Philadelphia, common ...........0-.cc cee ae 4 g2 RR 
Ceneral Electrie of Schenectady oo... ccc ccc ec ee eee eee nee S 16lle 16215 
Westinghouse Mlectrie & Mfg. of Pittsburgh, common.......... F a; Ants 
Westinghouse Electrice & Mfg. of Pittsburgh. preferred...... 7 BT 57 
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